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I N T 

INTESTINES arc that portion of the digestive canal 
into which the foml is received after it lias been partially 
digested in the stomach, and in which its further assimila¬ 
tion, the separation and absorption of the nutritive matter, 
and the removal of that which is cxcrementitious, take 
place. In an adult, the intestines consist of a convoluted 
tube of from 30 to 40 feet in length, and arc, from the dif¬ 
ference of their diameters in different parts, divided into 
small intestines, which comprise about the first four-fifths, 
and large inteslmys, which constitute the other fifth of their 
length. The former again arc dueled into the duodenum, 
into which the ducts from the liver and pancreas open, and 
in which the chyme from the stomach is converted into 
chyle [Digestion; Chyle]; the jejunum, in which the 
absorption of the nutritive matter of the food is principally 
effected; and tho ileum. The large intestines are divided 
into tho coecuni, colon, and rectum. 

The walls of the intestinal canal are composed of three 
principal coals or membranes. The exterior, which is smoot h 
and polished, is called the peritoneal, and its principal use 
is to permit the free motions of the intestines within the 
abdomen, and of their several convolutions against each 
other, by rendering tho effect of friction as slight as possible. 
Next to and within the peritoneal coat is the muscular, 
which is composed of two layers of fibres; an external, in 
which they are directed longitudinally, and ail internal, of 
which the fibres encircle the intestine. By those the mo¬ 
tions of the intestines and the propulsion of their contents 
are effected; tho longitudinal fibres tending to shorten 
each portion of the canal, while the circular contract its 
diameter; and tho two sets together producing a motion of 
the tube somewhat like that of a worm, whence it has re¬ 
ceived the name of vermicular motion. Beneath these 
layers, and separated from them by a stratum of cellular 
tissue, which has been sometimos called the fourth or ner¬ 
vous coat, is the mucous membrane, which is the most im- 
ortant part of the intestinal canal. It is everywhere beset 
y innumerable minute glands, by which the secretion of 
mucus and the other intestinal juices is carried on. In the 
small intestines it has a fine velvet-like surface, made up of 
minute thickly-set hair-like processes, or villi, which arc 
about Jj,th of an inch in length, and stand up so that their 
tops seem to form a smooth surface like the pile of velvet. 
These, as well as all the rest of the mucous membrane, are 
protected from the irritation which the immediate contact 
of foreign substances would produce, by a covering of an 
,n ^K anic cuticle of extreme delicacy, called epithelium. 

ihe principal functions performed by the intestines are 
the conversion of the chyme [Digestion ; Gastric Juice] 
into chyle, the absorption of tho latter, and the removal of 
the mnutritious parts of the food and of a considerable 
quantity of cxcrementitious matter. In the first process, 
which constitutes the last slage of digestion, the secretions 
of the liver and pancreas take an important part: the 
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ducts by which they aro conveyed open into tho intestinal 
canal, near the middle of t ho duodenum, or about six inches 
from the aperture by which the food passes from the sto¬ 
mach; and immediately beyond the orifices of these duels 
tlic villi aro of great size, and thickly set on prominent 
folds of the mucous membrane, called valvultc conniventes. 
These folds, at the same time that they increase the extent 
of surface for absorption, serve to entangle tho semifluid 
mass of food, now completely digested; they are most nu¬ 
merous and prominent in the jejunum, where absorption 
is carried on earliest and most rapidly, hut are found to a 
slighter extent throughout the whole of the small intestines. 

The absorption of tbo chyle is effected by the villi, each 
of which is composed of a minute tube, which is the termi¬ 
nation of a branch of the lacteal or absorbent system of 
vessels, and is enshoathed in a delicate tissue continuing a 
net-work of capillaiy arteries and veins. The form and 
function of the villi maybe host demonstrated in an animal 
which has died suddenly after a full meal; they then ap¬ 
pear turgid, and stand erect, filled with a whitish milkv 
fluid, the chyle, which, as fast as it is absorbed by them, is 
conveyed by numerous converging streams into the mam 
trunk of the absorbent system, called tho thoracic duct, 
through which it is gradually poured into the blood of tbo 
left subclavian vein, at a short distance before it enters the 
right side of the heart. [Heart.] The whole process of 
absorption is not. unaptly compared to that by which the 
fluids are conveyed from the earth through the roots into 
tho stem of a plant; the villi of the intestine being repre¬ 
sented by the tufts of hair-like spongioles which aro placed 
at the terminations of the fibres of the root. 

The portion of the food whicli is unfit for the nourish¬ 
ment of the body is forced onwards by the vermicular mo¬ 
tion of the intestines, and being mixed with the resinous 
and other exerementitious substances secreted by the liver 
and other glands, is conveyed through the whole tract of 
the intestines; and after it has been exposed to the absorb¬ 
ing vessels, which are placed in greater or less abundance 
in every part of the canal, so that not a particle of nutri¬ 
ment can he lost, the residue is voided. 

INTONATION, in vocal music, is the tuning of (In¬ 
voice—the singing true or false—in tune or out of time. 
Correct Intonation is the first requisite in a singer: this 
wanting, all his other musical qualities, however good, are 
unavailing. 

INTRA'DOS and EXTRA'DOS, the lower and higher 
curves of an arch. [Arch ] 

INTRICA'RIA, a small Polypifer from the oolitic rocks 
of France, allied to Cellana. (M. Dc/fance, Die. des Sci. 
Nat.) 

INTUITION ( intmri ), the moat simple act of the reason 
or intellect, on which, according to Locke, " depends all 
the certainty and evidence of all our knowledge; which 
certainty every one finds to be go great, that he cannot 
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jjltherefore cannot require a greater. For a titan 
K**lve of a greater certainty than that any idea 
Ht»inft %shell as ho perceives it to he, and that two 
w&hr$in be perceives a difference, are different and 
' IPSiWi)ii , pr8efs«4jtthe same.’ His definition, or rather explana¬ 
tion, of iltftunou is as follows:*-‘Sometimes the mind per- 
v eeitbs the agreement or disagreement of two ideas imme¬ 
diately by themselves, and this, 1 think, we may call intui¬ 
tive knowledge. In this the mind is at no pains of proving 
or examining, hut perceives the truth as the eye does the 
liglit, only by being directed to it.’ (IVsay on Human Un¬ 
derstand) ng, l). iv., c. ii., $ 1.) Campbell’* definition is 
similar: having defined truth to he the conformity of our 
conceptions to their autotypes in the nature of things, he 
declares intuitive truth to be that 1 winch is perceived imme¬ 
diately on a hare attention to the ideas under review.' 

The nutureof the relation which subsists between intui¬ 
tion and reasoning has been strongly contested. While 
Heultie maintains that the connexion between them, how 
closely soever they are found in general tube romicclud, is 
not necessary, but, mi the contrary, a being endued with 
one may he destitute of the other; Dugald Stewart, on 
the other hand, insists that the two are not radically distinct, 
although by most writers they are considered to he different 
faculties. Locke having rightly maintained that every 
step which tile reason makes in demonstrative knowledge 
Inis intuitive certainty, and that consequently the power of 
reasoning presupposes that of intuition, Slew-art thinks 
that the intuition of Locke implies the power of reasoning : 
or, at least, that intuition combined with metnoty explains 
reasoning. Hero his usual sagacity appears to have failed 
Stewart. While the mind itself is petfeclly simple, it 
has been, for the purpose of attaining accuracy of language 
ami distinctness of theory, supposed to he multiple; and 
distinct faculties have hoen ascribed to it according as its 
several operations comprise more or fewer elements. Ac 
cording therefore to Ins own account, reason, w Inch involves 
the element of tune, must he kept distinct from intuition, 
which does not involve that element. 

The proper objects of intuitive certainty are identical 
propositions. Tins of course does not mean propositions 
verhallv identical: such as‘a man is a man.' Hut w Inlet lie 
object of thought is perfectly and always one, it may pre¬ 
sent itself In the thought under a vai.etv of aspects, either 
dissolved into its elements or as combined mlo a whole. It 
is this identity under an apparent diversity that constitutes 
that original and primary evidence which makes certain 
propositions, as soon as tile respective lei ms ate understood, 
to he perceived intuitively. On die other hand, the appa¬ 
rent identity of a real diversity is the ground of all sophis¬ 
tical argument. The ullim.de loim of legitimate aigumen- 
tatioti is, a — I), h — r, . •. a — r. Hut (verv fallacy, when 
detected, will invariably he found to ho a - h L r, h r, 

. •. a — r. The sophistry consists in the suppicssmu of the 
element r, either positive or negative. 

In the philosophy of Kant the term intuition lansehatmng) 
is used to denote the single a> t of the sense upon outward 
objects according to its own laws. It appears to be em¬ 
ployed in a like sense in the following extract from Olan- 
vil — 'Some say that tile soul is liol passive under the 
material phantasms; hut doth only vitnilire/i/ view them 
hv the necessity ol' its own nature, and so observes other 
things in these their representatives.' (Vanity of Dammit 
Using, e. iv., p. ‘Jll.) 

I'NULA, a genus of composite plants, one of whose 
species, 1. Ilelemum, is used medicinally. This plant is a 
native of various parts of Europe, in pastures and woods; it 
has a thick hitter mucilaginous root, a stout stem three feet 
high, broad ovate serrated leaves, and large yellow flowor- 
lieads, which are solitary at the end of the ramifications. 

I'NULA HELENIUM (Elecampane), an indigenous 
perennial herbaceous plant, found in moist meadows, the 
root of which is used in medicine. This part is thick and 
branching, brown externally, white internally, with an aro¬ 
matic odour and a mucilaginous taste, at first bitter, after¬ 
wards sharp and eampbor-like. In addition to mucilage 
and a large quantity of a variety of starch termed tnnlvi, it 
contains a crystalliced volatile oil (stcaropten), a bitter ex¬ 
tractive, an acrid resin, and some salts ot lime, &c. 

Those ingredients give it a tonic and stimulating pro¬ 
perty, ntid it is employed in debility of the stomach, and 
other diseases of mucous surfaces unattended with inliam- 
SMwdn. It is however not much used. 


INUL1N, a peculiar vegetable substance which is spoil 
taneously deposited front a decoction of the roots of the Inula 
He! mi urn. Itis a white powder, like starch, is insoluble m 
cold and soluble in hot water, from which it is deposited 
bn cooling, and this distinguishes it from starch. With 
iodine it gives a greemsli-yellovv compound, which is not 
permanent. Inulin is distinguished from gum by its inso 
lulnlity in cold water, and by not giving saccholaetic acid 
when digested in nitric and. 

INVARIABLE (Mathematics),the same word in mean¬ 
ing as Constant, which see. There are however two sorts 
of constants, which it is desirable to treat, under different 
names : the first, which we may call a constant, or a com¬ 
mon constant, meaning a quantity which is absolutely in¬ 
variable; the second inclining a function which may vary, 
but which does not vary in tho processes required by a 
given equation. This we propose to rail the invariable 
function of that equation, or its invariable. 

Thus, in a common differential equation, which is sup¬ 
posed to he true of y and ,r when ,r passes through all 
stages of magnitude whatsoever, the only invariable is an 
absolute invariable, or a common constant. But in an 
equation of differences, in which ,r only passes from one 
whole number to another, the invariable function is am 
one which remains unaltered by changing ./• from cue 
whole number to another. Thus, [Ini-uik vnov, Kiniti | 
instead of saying that the solution of Ay ~ .»• + I is 
J (. 1 * + . 1 ) + C, where C is a constant, vve may allow C to 
he any function of .r, which is unaltered by changing i 
from one whole number to another. Such a funciiou is 
<j) (cos. 2ir.c), so that the .solution is + <f> (cos. ■Jrr.n, 

and the last term is the invariable of the equation. 

Again, suppose it required to solve the functional cqua- 
t’on </>(»■’) r/> .v. One solution of this is (j>.r — rlog.r, 
where r is any absolute constant. But the equation is 
solved ](> he a function of ,r,provided it he one which does 
not change when ,v is changed into Such a lunelioii is 

f log. log ,T| 

cos. | grr —j- )it , -1 or any function of it, 


, „ . , f log. log r | 

or j).r — any lunclion o{ cos. j ix — j ( - —-j- X 1 


Oeneral methods of finding invai cihle function-, as far as 
they have yet been given, w ill he found ill the ‘ Jviieyelopiedi.i 
Metropolitana,’ article ‘ Calculus of Fundi >ns.’ 

INVENTION. This term, when used m the language 
ol art, has a diff'cicut signification from vvliat it usually bears 
m common language. It does not mean <h^rnrrri/, hut 
combines romv)i/iou,or the peculiar wayiu which an aitist's 
mind lakes cognizance of a suhp'ct to lie represented, mill 
the mndr of trcutnu’nt, or choice of objects and manner of 
de pti-iug them best adapted for pioducmg a desired etleel. 
Thus, in painting and sculpture, it is the faculty by which 
the most perfect mode ol illustration, by colour or by lotm, 
is suggested to the artist, and by which the nnnd of the 
spectator is led to comprehend the truth, the intention, and 
the whole purpose of the work betbro him ; lmt so distinct 
is it at the same tune from perfect execution, that it is often 
found to exist independently of excellence m that particular, 
somoni the finest nivcnlions in art being manifestly defective 
m technical requirements. It is therefore the highest 
quality in the constitution of the artist’s mind; as Opie 
says, ‘Destitute of invention, a poet is hut a plagiary, and a 
painter a coiner of others.’ (Lectures on Painting.) 

It is baldly necessaty to enter into the question whether 
the pmvirol invention ho a primary and original law of the 
miml, or whether the effect of cultivation. Some have be¬ 
lieved it may he a result of acquirements begun in youth, 
and carried on till the power is developed and perfected; 
others conceive tint it is unalnlinable by any human effort, 
and is part of the original constitution of the mind. 

But even admitting invention to be a gift of nature, and not 
reducible to rule, nor to be taught by any regular process, 
it still may be improved by study. Whatever natural dis¬ 
position or original capacity may exist—and it will not, wo 
suppose, he denied that some minds are more bountifully 
endowed than others-every power short of creation must 
have groundwork and foundation on which and out of 
which to exercise itself; and even the inventive faculty, 
which seams to approach nearest to creation, depends upon 
knowledge, by whatever means acquired, for materials with 
which to develop and declare itself. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
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(Discourses) says, ‘He who has the most materials lias the 
greatest means of invention, and if he has not the power of 
using them, it must be ft'otn a feebleness of intellectand 
‘ it is in vain to endeavour to invent without materials on 
which the mind may work,’ &c. 

Raffaellc, by the wonderful ability and power which he 
has shown in choosing subjects in which the greatest quan- 
tity of matter or incident could bo introduced, and then in 
represent mg them at the most critical moment for illustration, 
in combining all the most striking and affecting circum¬ 
stances, and'tilling the spectator’s mind with the whole story, 
by bringing before him, as it were, the past, the present, and 
even suggesting that which is to follow, may justly bu consi¬ 
dered the greatest master in invention. He was gifted, if any 
mini ever was, with the fullest portion of natural and inhe¬ 
rent genius, but he attained bis eminence by the most perse- 
vering course of exorcise and observation, as the necessary 
mid only menus through which the inventive faculty could 
he manifested. He studied nature diligently and profoundly 
in all her varieties of beauty and expression. Nothing 
seems to have escaped him; everything that offered itself 
out uf her gloat storehouse was treasured as serviceable to 
his art, and lie acquired such an accumulation of materials, 
sen mg as handmaids to his invention, that whatever sub¬ 
join came bef' rc him found hint prepared, aiul was imnie- 
di.tloly dign iod with all the expression, truth, propriety, 
mid completeness, if we may use tile word, that it was 
(•.ipihleof receiving. RuflUellc never reached the perfect 
beaut\ anil diameter almost superhuman which appear m 
the tin, si winks of llio Greeks, nor, in colour, the magic 
In illt.iiu'v and hieadtli of Titian, another master-spirit; yet, 
in the large.-.! and most comprehensive sense oT the quality 
we have been describing, he stands (perhaps with one 
lie.dily exception) without ail equal or a mat. 

The examples which may he most, satisfactorily adduced 
m !lustration of invention m the fine arts, both for their 
i \i i ilence and for the facility of reference, as we are so 
laminate as to possess them m this country, are the Car- 
,■ ions of RalV.iolle preserved at Hampton Court. Of these 
the ' Paul preaching at Alliens,’ ‘The Sacrifice at Lystra,’ 
ami ' I tie Death of Ananias,’may he selected as the most 
ivinaiI.able for the quality we have been considering. 

Ill 11 . i a 11 v admirable, I hough totally m a dillereiil style, the 
fie -1 m s of Michael Angelo, in the Sislmo Gh.ipel at Rome, 
m.i'.i In- quuled as triumphs of invention, a proud achieve- 
a nl uflbe human mind. The eompiehcnsivcnoss of his 
scheme cf illuslrulnm, with the greatness mill eieugelie 
char.icii i of his design and composition, lender tins one of 
the lines! monuments I hut art lias to boast, in viewing 
the magnified!! works of these Iwo miisleis, namely, of M, 
A. lhioiiaiotli. in lliis chapel, ami of Rufiaolle if IJrhino, m 
the biggie and slaiize of the same palace (the Vatican), the 
spe ■lator lias a sene, of examples of as womlei lul efforts of 
mveii.ivo genius ill Inslorii al design as ll seems possible lu 
produee. The works of Rubens offer also line examples of 
lir.ei.Uoii, though the quality of his design, oi rather of 
Ins forms, was not according to a classical or pure standard. 

ll should he observed hero that invention is quite 
independent of the rta .u of design; its ioice and power 
may lie displayed ill every puit of the art, and in subjects 
of inferior grade, or even in the mode of treating colour, 
light, anil shade. Rembrandt, to proceed with further 
illustration, is one of those who displayed very high pawns 
ot invention; ‘a genius,’ Fuseli says, ‘ of the first class in 
whatever i elutes not to form;’ and lie justly eulogises his 
‘powers of nature’ anil ‘the giamleur, pathos, and simpli¬ 
city of liis composition.’ Thus also, though the quality of 
his art was not of the highest or grand class, the merit 
of invention is eminently due to our own Hogarth. 
Opie, in speaking of this artist, alludes in terms of high 
admiration to a fine example of invention m otioof his pic¬ 
tures of tin series called ‘The Rake’s Progress.’ lathe 
bagnio scene he has mtioiluced in the hack-ground one of 
the dissolute women of the party setting fire to a map of the 
World. 

We have referred only to a very few out of the numerous 
artists whose works are worthy of attention as examples of 
invention; and have confined ourselves to some of the 
leaning painters, though we might easily multiply them 
from productions in the sister ait. Enough however has 
been said to point.out the nature and value of that high 
quality m design, and to enable the intelligent observer to 
recognise and appreciate it when ho meets it in the produe- 
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tions of artists, and discriminate between the efforts of ele¬ 
vated and original minds and the commonplace performances 
of mere mechanical copiers. Invention is required in eveiy 
branch of art. to raise it. above tameness and insipidity : it is 
indeed the magic power by which works of art first attract 
and then fix the attention. 

It is hardly necessary to observe, that, difficult as it may 
he to prescribe bounds to the imagination or the power or 
invention, it hus in art certain anil defined limits beyond 
which the painter and sculptor should not attempt to ven¬ 
ture. When the artist dashes into extravagance, defies or 
outrages nature, and, with a view of exciting wonder, steps 
out of the region of vvliat is, lias been, or may he, lie only 
shows that lie lias been gifted with fancy, hut. that it i* 
wild and ill-regulated ; lie may awaken surprise, and may 
mistake it for admiration, but lie will produce no lusting 
nor beneficial impression, and lus undisciplined fantasy will 
never deserve to he ranked with the genius that lias imblv 
illustrated nature by the only just, safe, and legitimate 
means, namely, her own beautiful, and expressive, and 
perfect works. 

IN VENTORY. [Exkcutou.] 

INVERARY, a royal burgh and seaport, capital of the 
county of Argyle, situated on a small hay at the head i f 
Loch Fyne, where the river Aray falls into that arm of the 
sea, 75 miles west by north from Edinburgh. The town 
was erected into a royal burgh by i barter giniited by 
Charles 1. and dated 2sih January, 10-18. (Mmnnpul Coi- 
P'lriitxm A ’ijiorts.) The whole territory, with I lie exoiq lion 
of a small feu, is the property of I he Duke of Argyle, of 
whom the inhabitants bold their hou-e. and grounds either 
under leases or as tenants at will, ll i.s governed hy two 
hail lies and lime eomiinm-eouiieillois. The annual income 
of the hurgli is about, loo/, and the annual expenditure is 
somewhat less. The town consists cluelly of one low i.f 
houses facing the bay, built with great uniformity and 
covered with slate. Tile arrangements for watching, clean¬ 
ing, liglihng, and the supplying of water are confided to the 
town council, and the expenses are deliayed from the pro¬ 
ceeds of tlm lnirgh manure. The inhabitants ore principally 
engaged m the herring-fishery in Loch Fyne, which is said 
lo have produced in smile seasons upwards of 120,000 bar¬ 
rels. (JimuUcs of Scotland, vol. v., p. 437.) The grannnai - 
school is superintended hy a teacher, whose salary is 20/. 
The number of scholars during the last III years has varied 
from 25 to 20 annually. The population of the hurgli and 
puusli in th.ii was 1117. 

Inveiaiy Castle, the principal seal of the Duke of Argyle, 
is situated near the tun them extremity of Loch Fyne. It. 
is a quadrangular building. With a toiler at each cuinei, 
and a high glazed pavilion rising from the centre of the 
roof. Tlio stono of winch it is cuialnietcd, though soft, i, 
veiy durable, and heroines perfectly black wlieu welled In 
a shown. The spacious hall, which is hung with aims and 
other ornaments, is lighted by a lofty window, and sm- 
rouudrd by a gallery. The other apartments are fitted up 
m a modern si vie and with good taste. (D trliumcnlanj 
Papers ; ISniuhrs of Scotland, See.) 

INVERNESS, a seaport town and royal hurgli of some 
antiquity, the capital of the county of Inverness, and the prin¬ 
cipal town of the Highlands. It is situated al the southern 
extremity of the Moray Frith near flio eastern entrance of 
the Caledonian (’.mal, 163 miles north hy west limn Edin¬ 
burgh. The earliest charters upon record are those of King 
William (lie Lion, four m number, coul’eiims several privi¬ 
leges upon t he hui gesses, which were continued a ml extended 
by the subsequent charters of Alexander XL, III., Robert I., 
Dav id 11., J ames II., Queen Mary, and James VI. Tin- lest 
constitutes the governing charter of the town, and is dated I I 
January, l.VIl. (Municipal Corporation lieports ) I he 
management of the affairs of the hurgli is vested m a piovc-q 
three baillics, and 16 town councillors. In 1832 iliei-n- 
niuted value of the hurgli property, consisting principally oi 
lands and other heritable property, was 20,811/., producing 
an annual revenue of 2236/. Thu annual expenditure at the 
same period was 205SA, and at Michaelmas 1833 the aggre¬ 
gate debt, was 10,(114/. The town is large and well built; 
the houses are lofty, and many of them elegant. The streets 
have, since 1831, been paved with granite and hard sand¬ 
stone brought from the hanks of Locli Ness. Common 
sowers have been constructed, and the town is well lighted 
with gas, and supplied with water hy means of pipes from 
the adjacent rivur. Tho system of police is also described 
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as most efficient' The public buildings consist ot three 
national churches, an Episcopalian church, a court-house, 
and Tolboolh. The last is a handsome modem building 
with a fine tower terminated by a very elegant spiro. The 
central school-house, situated upon the Green of Muirtown, 
is also a flue building, and comprises a large public hall, with 
six spacious apartments for the accommodation of the differ¬ 
ent classes ana for the library and philosophical apparatus. 
Inverness is the centro of the custom-house district, which 
extends ftom the mouth of the Spey to Dornoch Frith on 
the east coast, and from Assynt Point to Ardnamurchan on 
the west. ‘ A striking alteration lias of late taken place in 
the trade of grain; within fifteen years about 8000 to 10,000 
bolls of oatmeal used to be imported annually into Inverness; 
while now from 4000 to S00O bolls of oats arc exported from 
its piers. .... The foreign annual imports into Inver¬ 
ness consist of from 400 to 600 tons of hemp, and three or 
four cargoes of timber or Archangel tar.’ (New Statistical 
Account of Scotland.) There is no compulsory assessment 
for the support of tho poor, who aro provided for by 
special quarterly collections, by several charitable mortifica¬ 
tions at the disposal of the magistrates, and from other 
sources. A short account of schools, which aro numerous and 
upon the whole well concluded, is given in the article 
Inverness-shire. The population of the burgh and parish 
of Inverness in 1831 was 1-1,324. The people in Inverness 
speak very good English: the tradition is that they 
learned it from Cromwell’s soldiers. The climate of Inverness 
is much milder than might be supposed ftom its northern 
position in the island. Its mean annual temperature is 
about 47°, while that ofthe neighbourhood of London is about 
48'S 0 , and that of London 50'5°. The mean annual quan¬ 
tity of rain which falls at Inverness is about 26 - 21 inches. 
This borough unites with Fortrose, Nairn, and Forres in 
roturnineono member to parliament. 

INVERNESS-SHIRE, a maritime county of Scotland, 
bounded on the north by Ross-stiire, on the south by the 
shires of Perth and Argyle, on the east by those of Nairn, 
Elgin, Banff, and Aberdeen, and on the west by the At¬ 
lantic Ocean; the mainland is comprised between 56° 40' 
and 67“ 36' N. hit., and between 3“ 50' and 6° 60' W. long, 
from Greenwich. Its greatest length from north-east to 
south-west is 88 miles, and its greatest width from north¬ 
west to south-east nearly 55 miles. According to Mr. 
M'Culloeh (Statistical Account of the British Empire) the 
en tiro county contains 4245 square miles, or 2,716,800 acres, 
of which the mainland occupies 1,943,920, and its islands 
773,760; the former having 84,480, and tho latter 37,760 
acres of water. It comprehends various districts, particu¬ 
larly that of Badenoch on tho south-east, where it borders 
ufion Perth and Aberdeenshire; Lochabor on the south ad¬ 
joining Argyleshire; Glenelg on the north-west bordering 
upon the ocean: besides many inferior districts, such as 
Glengary, Gien Morrison, Glenshiel, &c. It also compre¬ 
hends a considerable portion of the Hebrides, or Western 
Isles, including the Isles of Skye, Harris, Benbecula, North 
ami South Uist, Barra, &u. [Hebrides.] This county, 
which is extremely mountainous, is intersected by innumer¬ 
able lakes and rivers, and is divided into two nearly equal 
parts by the deep valley of Glenmore, which runs in a di¬ 
rection from Fort William on tho south-west to the town 
of Inverness on tho north-east. This county forms a large 
part of the Highlands of Scotland, and the general descrip¬ 
tion of its geographical features cannot well be separated 
from that of the division of the island to which it belongs. 
[Great Britain, p. 402.] By far the greater part of 
the surface is covered with heath, hut a good deal of the 
heathy ground is arable, and a considerable extent of it has 
been brought into cultivation during the present century. 
The population in 1831, according to the population returns 
for that year, was 94,797, of which 44,510 were males, and 
•0,287 females. The valued rent at the same period was 
73,188/. Scotch, but the annual value of real property in 
1815 was 185,565/. The county sends one member to par¬ 
liament. [Inverness.] 

Geology and Mineralogy.— The prevailing rocks are of 
the primary class, having a highly crystalline structure, and 
being entirely destitute of organic remains. Gneiss is 
perhaps the most abundant, but huge masses of granite 
and of the oldest trap or porphyritic rocks are met with in 
the Grampians and the mountains of Glenooe and Ben 
Nevis. Limestone is found in several districts, and ap- 
to aatuw of marble, particularly near Baila- 


chulish and in the bed of the river three miles south of 
Fort William. Sandstone is also frequently met with. 
The beds of the stratified rocks are usually highly inclined 
to the horizon, approaching almost to the vertical, but the 
dip varies. Their general direction is from south-west to 
north-east. The twoprincipal mountains are Ben Nevis 
and Mealfourvounie. Tne former, which is separated from 
the Grampians by the desolate tract called the Moor of 
Rannooh, is composed of porphyry and granite, and rises 
4374 feet above the level of the sea, being the highest 
mountain in Great Britain. It is easily ascended on the 
western side; and at about the height of 1500 feet the 
prospect, till then confined, opens to the south-west and 
discovers the Paps of Jura and several of the Hebrides. 
Above the altitude of 2000 feet there is no vegetation, and 
on the north-east side of the mountain, near its summit, 
the snow lies throughout the year. Mealfourvounie, which 
rises 2730 feet above the sea-level, is composed of a con¬ 
glomerate rock and stratified sandstone, the latter of whicn 
is of so hard a texture as to be used for the pavements 
of the streets of Inverness. Some veins of lead and 
silver have been discovered in several parts of the county, 
and also iron ore in small quantities, but we are not aware 
that mines ba,'e hitherto been worked to any extent. The 
soil is for the most part light and sandy, with a subsoil of 
gravel or clay; but in the neighbourhood of the town of 
Inverness it is enriched by a fine loam deposited by the 
waters of the adjoining frith. 

Farms, Estates, and Agriculture .—In 1808 the landed 
property of this county was divided among 83 proprietors, 
viz.7 estates of the valued rents of 3000/. per annum (Scotch); 
C from 1000/. to 3000/.; 23 from 400/. to 1000/.; 33 from 
100/. to 400/. ; and 14 under 100/. From that period to 
the present time we believe the above distribution has not 
undergone any material alteration. Formerly there were 
a great number of small arable farms only a few acres in 
extent, but these have much decreased since the introduc¬ 
tion of sheep-farming. What remain of them are usu¬ 
ally let from year to year, but the larger farms are 
let on lease, varying from seven to nineteen years. The 
farm-houses erected within the last forty years by the 
wealthier class of store farmors are for tho most part well 
constructed, but the dwellings of the cottagers and poorer 
tenants are described as being in every respect comfortless 
and mean. (McCulloch’s British Empire, voL i., p. 310.) 
The attention of the farmers is chiefly directed to the 
rearing of sheep and cattle. The sheep are mostly of the 
, Cheviot and Linton breeds, and the stock at the present 
time is estimated at 120,000; the stock of cattle is supposed 
to amount to 40,000 or 45,000, and is chiefly of the Skye 
or Kyloe breed. In the month of July a fair for the sale uf 
sheep is held annually at the town of Inverness, where, 
upon an average, 100,000 sheep and as many stones of 
wool are bought up for the southern markets. The labourers 
and farm-servants generally live on potatoes with milk, and 
oats and barleymeal prepared in various ways, to which the 
wealthier tradesmen are able to add fish and butcher’s 
meat The usual rate of ploughmen’s and farm-servants’ 
wages is 8/. in money and six bolls of meal, with liberty to 
plant as much ground with potatoes os they can manure, 
and female labour is commonly reckoned at two-thirds that 
of men. The fields are frequently enolosed, and within the 
last twenty years a great deal of waste land has been 
drained and reclaimed, and much ground planted; but 
none of any consequence lias been irrigated or embanked. 
The average rent of cultivated ground varies from 1/. to 
2/. I Of. the acre, but in the immediate vicinity of the town 
of Inverness it is as high as 5/. to 7/. the acre. 

Forests. —The fir woods in Glenmore and those of Strath¬ 
spey in the adjoining county of Elgin are supposed to be more 
extensive than all the other natural woods in Scotland 
together. 'Glen Morrison, which opens into Glenmore, also 
contains much fine timber. In the parish of Kilmalie 
alone, near Fort William, it is estimated that there are 
about 14,000 acres covered with trees. Those which grow 
naturally are the oak, fir, birch, ash, mountain ash, holly, 
elm, hazel,, and the Scotch poplar. Those which ore 
planted are the larch, spruce, silver fir, beech, plane, 
and fruit trees. In these forests and the neighbour¬ 
ing mountains the herds of red and roe-deer roam in safety 
in recesses almost impenetrable to man. The alpine and 
common hare and other game are also abundant. 
Manufactures.—T ormerly a good deal of hemp, wonted, 
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Mid linen yam wu made in this county, but this has greatly 
declined since the establishment of the large manufactories 
of the south. At the present time there is a hemp manu¬ 
factory employing nearly 300 hands, and a woollen feotory 
for the weaving of ooarse clothing and Highland plaids 
and tartan. The produce of the former is principally 
exported to the London market and to the East and West 
Indies. 

Inland Navigation and Road *.—The Glenmore, or' Great 
glen of Albion,’ as it is sometimes called, which stretches 
across the county from Fort William to the town of Inver¬ 
ness, is partially covered by three lakes, Loch Lochy, Loch 
Oicli, and Loch Ness, which lie nearly in a straight line 
between the above-mentioned limits. Their aggregate length 
is 37 miles 704 yards, and the entire distance between Fort 
William and Inverness is 59 miles and 1628 yards. In 
1802 Mr. Telford was appointed by the commissioners of 
the treasury to make a survey of these lakes and of the ad¬ 
joining country preparatory to the cutting of a canal. His 
report was made in tne following year, and the works were in 
full operation in 1805, but the whole line of navigation was 
not opened till the latter end of the year 1822. The expense 
of constructing the Caledonian Canal, as it is called, was 
defrayed by government. That part of the navigation which 
is not upon the lakes is 22 miles and 1628 yards in length: 
it is 50 feet wide at the bottom and 15 feet deep, though 
the original plan contemplated a depth of 20 feet. Loch 
Oiuh is the summit-level of the canal, and its eleva¬ 
tion is 94 feet above the level of tho sea on tho east 
coast, at high water and ordinary spring tides. The 
entire cost was 986,924 1., to which must be added a portion 
of the annual expenditure since the opening of the naviga¬ 
tion, which has hitherto exceeded the produce of tonnage 
dues. The tonnage dues on vessels, whether laden or un¬ 
laden, is one farthing per ton per mile, and produced in 
1829 a revenue of 2575 1 .; but the expenditure during the 
same year amounted to 45737., so that this canal promises 
to be but an unprofitable speculation. ‘ Its chief effect, as 
regards the town of Inverness, has hitherto been the com¬ 
mencement and gradual formation of a direct intercourse 
with the great western marts of Glasgow and Liverpool, and, 
through them, with the manufacturing districts with which 
these cities are so closely connected.’ (New Statis. Acct.) 
The roads are under the management of the Parliamen¬ 
tary Commissioners for Highland Roads —a body appointed 
far opening the communication by land about the same time 
that, the Caledonian Canal was projected. They are said to 
be maintained in a state of most efficient repair, tho expense 
being defrayed partly by government and partly by contri¬ 
butions from the county proprietors. The principal rivers 
are the Spey, Ness, and Beauly; in all of which there are 
valuable salmon fisheries, more particularly upon the Spey 
and Ness. 

Education, Schools, <%c. —Upon the formation, in the 
year 1818, of tho ‘ Society for Educating the Poor in the 
Highlands,’ a central or model school was erected on a 
large scale in the town of Inverness. This establishment, 
as might be expected, has already proved highly beneficial 
to the poor of the town and suburbs, and'is upon an average 
attended by about 300 scholars. The same society supports 
twelve other similar institutions of less extent ift the more 
remote and thinly peopled part of tho Highlands, and from 
its first establishment in 1818 to the 30th of September, 
1834, its total expenditure amounted to 80237. Tho Rain¬ 
ing School, founded in 1747 by Mr. John Raining of Nor¬ 
wich, and endowed by that gentleman with the sum of 
10007., is superintended by two well qualified teachers, hav¬ 
ing salaries of 48*. and 407. per year, together with a house 
and garden. The number of pupils is usually about 250. 
In addition to these, there are several private elementary 
schools, besides Sabbath evening-schools for religious in¬ 
struction, which are attended by a very considerable num¬ 
ber of children. ‘Inverness, thus already more amply 
provided than many other towns with the means of education 
and improvement, has been further enriched by a munifi¬ 
cent bequest of 10,0007. 3 per cent consols, left by tho late 
Hell, the ingenious author of the Madras System 
ot Education, and committed by him to the charge of the 
magistrates of Inverness, who contemplate, we understand, 
erecting another large charity-school, and relieving the 
Education Society of the burthen of supporting their central 
“‘V g Mrrn nQ* ° U ^ Gteen Muiitown.* (.New Statis - 


The parochial schools throughout the county are numer¬ 
ous ana increasing, and the reader will find a very satisfac¬ 
tory description of their present state under the head of the 
several parishes in the above-cited work. 

(New Statistical Account of Scotlandi Playfair’s De¬ 
scription of Scotland; Beauties of Scotland; Society’s 
Map qf Scotland; Parliamentary Report* on the Caledo¬ 
nian Canal, 1803-4-5-6 ; Parliamentary Papers, &e.> 

INVERSE, INVERSION. Any two operations of al¬ 
gebra are said to be inverse when one of them undoes, so to 
speak, the effect of the other; so that if both be successively 
performed upon the same quantity, the result is that quan¬ 
tity itself. For instance, the operations implied in 1 + as* 
and if (x— 1) are inverse to one another; for 

1 + { V (* - 1}* = sc, *7(l +x* - 1) = x. 

We need do no more than name addition and subtraction, 
multiplication and division, raising of powers and extraction 
of roots, as pairs of inverse operations. 

The operation of inversion is tho solution of an equation, 
and vice versd. Let it be required to find tlie operation in¬ 
verse to 4> x. Assume <f>x = y, and find x in terms of y; 
say x = tp y, then cj>(tpy)c= y, or <j> and tp are inverse opera¬ 
tions. Thus if a? — ixzz y, x = 1 ± <fy+ i, and either of 
the two, 1 + fx -f-1, or 1 — fx -f- 1, is inverse to x* — 2 x. 

It thus appears that a function may have more than one 
inverse function, and there are functions which have an ill- 
finite number; but there is a distinction by which one may 
bo separated from all the rest. Lot the Greek letters in 
this article be all functional symbols, or marks of operations 
to be performed, and let them come before tho subject of 
operation, the quantity x, or y, &c., in the order in which 
they are to be performed. Thus a$s denotes the result of 
performing the operation <f> upon x, and then the operation 
a upon <px. Now let ^xasz give x=z tpz, where tf>x is 
an unambiguous operation, and tp z is, generally speaking, 
ambiguous, or presenting several different forms. Then <t> 
and tp are inverse operations, and <f> tpz = z, and wo might 
suppose at first that * = \P<f>x; that is to say, we might 
imagine that tp destroys <f> as well as that <f> destroys tp. But. 
since i p is ambiguous, it may bo that only one or more of 
the forms of tp will satisfy x ss tp 4> x, and not all: and that 
this will be the case with one is obvious, while we can show 
that it cannot happen with more than one. For though tho 
same operation, performed on different functions, may pro¬ 
duce the same function, yet different operations, performed 
on the same function, must produce different functions. If 
then a and p be different forms of tp, we have <£ o x = x and 
— r\ but we cannot have both a<px = x and fitpx 

— x, where a and P are different, (jtx having absolutely 
the same form and value in both equations. 

From all the inverses of a function ^ar, then, wo separate 
that one, ax, which gives both <jtaz = x and acpx = x, 

and call it the convertible inverse. Its symbol is <f>~ *, so 

that <ft~' a: means that operation which satisfies both tlie 

equations d><h~'x= x and 1 [Exponent.] In 

the preceding example 1 + f tx + 1) is tlie convertible 
inverse of a:* — 2 x\ for 1 + f fa:* — 2 a: + 1) == 1 + a: — 1 
= x. But 1 — *7** — 2 x + 1 gives 1 — (x — 1) or 2 — x; 
and we call this an inconvertible inverse. 

Every function which has more than one invorso is not 
only a function of x, but the same function of other functions 
of x. Let a x be an inconvertible inverse of x ; then atpx 
is not x, let it be ® x. Then <f>ax being x, <f> a <f> x is 4> x, 
or <t> rs x is cf> x, so that <f> x is the same function of ra x 
which it is of x. Thus in the preceding example x* — 2 x 
is the same function of 2 — x which it is of x ; or 
a^* — 2 x = (2 — a;)* — 2 (2 — x). 

We have then this theorem: every function has as many 
different forms as invorses, and all these forms can be made 
by writing different functionsof x instead of a: in the original 
function; and each inverse of the function is the converti¬ 
ble inverse to one of its forms, and an inconvertible inverse to 
all the rest. Thus 1 — f (x + 11, which is an inconvertible 
inverse to xf — 2 x, is the convertible inverse of (2 — »>’ 

— 2 (2 — x) : for 

1 — V ((2 — *)* — 2 (2 - x) + l) = 1 -(2-*- 1) = x. 

The way to make the convertible inverse of a given fano- 
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then 0 -'x being the convertible inverse of 0 x , the re¬ 
maining inverse,are i x l ^t~ l x, tb $-■' x. Sec. Thusinthe 
preceding example 0-' x being the convertible inverse, tke 

other is 2 — 0~ 1 x. [Periodic Functions.] There is a 
remarkable class of functions, each of which is its own in¬ 
verse, such as 1 -*, i, V (I —as*}, &c. Now if 0 x 

— *.7‘* we have 0 0 xx:x, and these functions will be 
considered, in the article just cited, as periodic functions of 
tue second order. 

The equation 00~' x =sx being understood, suppose that 
oolween the first and second operations we interpose the 

operation a, so that we have 0 a 0“ 1 x. This is no longer 
equal to x, but it is a function, the properties of which are 
eioMely connected with thosoof ax. For instance, if a or 

and fix be inverse to each other, then 0a0- , 3 :and 

0/30—'urate also inverse to each other: for afix=x and 

'(jj>fi<t >~')» I80a0 - ‘0^0“ 31,Or0«(J0~'a!, 

or 0 0™ 1 x, or x. Thus knowing x + 1 and x — 1 to be 
inverse functions, we know immediately that log (e* -f l) 
and log (t* — 1) are inverse functions j and also V(<r“ + 1) 
Olid V (& — 1)‘ For more detail on this subject see the 
article ‘Calculus of Functions,’ in the ‘ Kncyclopeedia 
Metropolitans.’ 1 

INVERSION, in Music, is a change in tho relative 
position of two sounds, or of the soveral notes of a chord, 
iliug c d, an interval of a 2nd, becomes by inversion 
(pc) a 7th. Example,— 
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If the thread be fastened at 6, Wrapped over be, and con¬ 
tinued to A, it will, as it unwraps from a b, describe the are 
AB; and BA'while it wraps over ba'. If fastened in a 
similar manner at If, it Will by tke same process describe 
A B'A'. 
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UN VOLU CRUM, in botany, is any collection of bracts 
round a cluster of flowers. In umbelliferous plants it consists 
of separate narrow bracts placed in a single whorl; in many 
composite plants these organs are imbricated in several 
rows. If the bracts belong to a secondary series of the in¬ 
florescence, as in the partial umbels of an apiaeeous plant, 
or w the solitary florets of Echinops, they form an involuecl. i 
The most singular state of the involuerum is that which is 
found in the genera Castanea, Fagus, Quorcus, &o. w liore 
it forms a cup, or closed cover, remarkable in the Eurooean 

Indja * ° f th0 * B gunera ’ llut much more 80 the species of 

‘INVOLUTE AND EVOLUTE (the curve unrolled 
and tho curve horn which it is unrolled), a name given to 
two curves so formed and placed, that supposing the second 
to be out out from solid matter, the first can be formed bv 
fastening one end of a thread upon a point in the second 

HI/ O fra tie* _J* _ • . SW ' OI1(, » 


j --- r,--"» or oe un¬ 

wrapped from the curve to which it is fastened. Thus tho 
pencil in the diagram is describing tho involute of a circle 
or the curve of which the circle is the evolute. But the 
evolute of a circle is evidently a point. 




If tho line p P be drawn tangent to the evolute Rt p, it is 
[ one of the positions of the thread, and P T, the tangent of 
tho involute at P, is perpendicular to p P. Also p P is tho 
radius of curvature of the involute at P ; tliis is to say, no 
circle can pass so near the curve at I 1 , as the one which has 
p for its centre and p P for its radius. [Curvature.] Also, 
any arc of the evolute is the difference of two radii of cur¬ 
vature of the involute: thus the arc ap is the difference 
between a A an dp P. Such are the principal geometrical 
connexions of the two curves. 

Every curve has one evolute, and an infinite number of 
involutes. For instance, fastening the thread at b, and con¬ 
tinuing it to M instead of A, we may with the cheeks a b 
and & a'produce another involute from them (represented 
by a dotted line); and any number, however great, by vary¬ 
ing the position of M. But none of these involutes will be 
ellipses, except the one from which tho evolute was made; 
though they will all be ovals having remarkable analogies 
with the ellipse. The proper name for curves described 
from the same evolute is parallel curves, since they have 
the fundamental property of parallel lines: for they never 
meet, though (if they admit of it) ever so far produced; a 
straight line perpendicular to one is always perpendicular 
to the other; and the part of the perpendicular intercepted 
is always of the same length. When arcs of parallel curves 
are required to be laid down, the most commodious method 
of proceeding is to construct the evolute of one of the arcs 
approximately, os follows. On the are draw tangents at 
moderately small distances, anti draw perpendiculars to 
those tangents. The parts of the tangents cut off from 
each by its neighbours will together give the arc of the 
evolute near enough for all purposes. And it may be well 
to notice that it will be a sufficiently accurate method of 
drawing the perpendicular to the tangent at a point 1’, if 
we take a small circle whose centre is P, bisect the arc 
A C B in C, and join and produce P C. 

10 U 



Tho following figure represents an ellipse with its evolute. [ ofSe a^fmaTbyAe tang^ItVa^d'A 61 ” 811 P0,U °" 
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Whenever the two arcs adjacent t(> a normal (or perpen 
dicular to the tangent) of the involute are equal and similar, 
there is a cusp in the evolute j and the evolute generally 
recodes without limit as we approach a point of contrary 
flexure in the involute. 

The mathematical method of finding the evolute is as 
follows. Let y=<f»x he the equation of the involute, and 
let X and Y be the co-ordinates of the point on the evolute 
corroaponding to that on tho involute whose co-ordinates 
are x and y. Form the three equations— 
y=<j> x ; 

*- x+ £ < Y -»>=°i 

ami from them eliminate x and y. The resulting equation 
between X and Y is that of the evolute. But if the evolute 
be given, and the involute is to be determined, let Y=/X 
be the equation of the former, and from this and the latter 
two of the preceding three equations eliminate X and Y. 
There will result a differential equation of the second order 
between y and x, the primitive or which is the equation of 
tho involute, tho two arbitrary constants being determined 
by tiie point at which the thread is supposed to bo fixed 
and the length of tho thread. 

Thus if the curve he a parabola having tho equation 
y—cx‘, the equations for determining the evolute are— 

X—.f+2c.r(Y—y)=0; 
l4-4c s ®*—2c(Y—y)=0; 
fr.im which wo find— 

X = — 4c 3 ® 3 , Y=-—1-3 c.t s ; 

L C 

1 3/X s \ 3 

which give + 

the equation of the evolute of the parabola, which evolute 
therefore appears to be what iB called a semi-cubical pa¬ 
rabola. 

For considerations similar to those which precede see 
Caustics. 

INVOLUTION and EVOLUTION. (Arithmetic.) 
Taking these words in their etymological sense, they might 
stand for the greater part of mathematical analysis. In 
their technical algohraical sense, they mean only the raising 
of powers, and tho inverse operation, the extraction of roots. 
The revival however of a general process, accompanied by 
an improvement which makes it comparatively easy, renders 
it necessary to make a more extensive definition of the terms. 
We shall not relinquish any characteristic of the old mean¬ 
ings, and shall bring all corresponding processes together, 
by laying down tlie following definition :—Involution is the 
performance of any number of successive multiplications 
with the same multiplier, interrupted or not by additions 
or subtractions; and evolution is any method of finding out, 
from the result of an involution' what multiplier was em¬ 
ployed, provided that the said method proceeds by invo¬ 
lutions. Thus to determine 2®* 4- 4®* — 3x-j-10 by invo¬ 
lution, we multiply 2 by x, and add 4; then multiply by 
x and subtract 3, then multiply by * and add 10. If thiB 
;give 1000, then any method of determining * which proceeds 
by successive involutions is evolution. 

A few years ago our only instances of evolution would bare 
been common division, and the extraction of the square and 
cube roots, with references to Vieta, Harriot, Oughtred, and 
the older algebraists in general, for evolutionary methods of 
solving equations, bearing a strong likeness to such extrac¬ 
tions. But since the publication of Mr. Horner's * New 
Method of solving Equations of all orders,’ Phil. Trans., 1819, 
the process which has rendered it worth while to propose 
the preceding extension of terms has been in the hands of 
mathematicians. For a more detailed account than we 
pan ere give, the reader is referred to the paper just cited, 
reprinted in the ‘Ladies’ Diary’ for 1838, or to 
_I he Theory and Solution of Algebraical Equations,' by 
.Professor Young of Belfest (London, J. Boater, 183S). 

We should begin with simple division, and the extraction 
pf the square and cube roots, if we were writing an elemen¬ 
tary treatise. But taking it for granted that the reader is 
stmdiar with the first two, at least, we shall proceed to 
tte»cubo the general process. This consists of three distinct 


parts, the first two of which have been long known, while 
the third, which contains the peculiar distinction of inis 
method, is due to Mr. Horner.* 

1. In the article Appeoximation it is shown that if a 
be a value of x which makes <f>x very small, then a — 
(0a -J- <pa) ts a value of x which makes 0* much smaller; 
so that a continued succession of approximations may be 
made to a value of x which makes 0® absolutely = o. Here 
0® means tlie differential coefficient or derived function 
and if 

4>x = Ax n + B # n ~’ + Ca?»-* +. ; then 

0'® = «A®»— 1 -f (»— 1)B®»— a + (« — i)Cx"-> + .... 

2. Meaning by a root of tf>x, any value of x which makes 
0® = 0, it is obvious that 0 (® + a) is a function which 1ms 
for its roots tlie roots of 0®, each diminished by a. And 
the substitution of x 4- a instead of x in tlie preceding value 
of 0 x gives a well known development, of which an instance 
will be more to our present purpose. Lot the function be 

A® 3 + B®‘ -f C® 3 + D®“ + E® + F_(l). 

Write ® + a for x, and this becomes 
A® 5 4- (a Aa + B) ® 4 -f (1 oAa* + 4Ba + C) ® 3 
+ (lOAa 8 + 6 Bo* + 3Ca + D) ®* 

■f (SA«< + 4Ba 3 + 3Ca*+2Da + E) ® 

-f Aa-‘ + B a* + Ca> + Da*+ E« + F; 
which we may represent by 

A** + <f> t a ®‘ + <f> 3 a X s + <f> 3 a x* + <j>' a x + 0a. 

3. Tlie quantities rpa, <]> 3 a, Sic. may be determined 
by a succession of involutions, each one making use of the 
results of the preceding. Find 0 a by involution, of which 
the following are tlie steps:— 

A 


An -f B 
Ao* -j- Bo. 4- C 
An 3 + Ba a + Co 4-D 
Aa‘ + 11a 3 + (Jo 3 4 - Do 4-E 
Air + Bo' + Ca 3 + Da'-’ 4 - Ea 4 - F = 0u 
Repeat the process, using the preceding quantities, 
except the last, and we have 0 'a by the following steps:— 
A 

2 A a 4 - B 

3 A o' 4- 2 Bo 4 -C 

4A « 3 4 - 3Bo 2 4 - 2Ca 4 -D 

SAa‘ 4 - ilBa 3 4- 3CV 4 - 2Do 4- F. = 4>’a. 

A repetition of tho process, leaving out the last, gives 
as follows:— 

A 


3Ao 4- B 
GA«*4-3Bo 4- C 
10Ao 3 +.6Ba* + 3(J a 4- D = <f>,a. 
Repetition gives <pji, and finally iji.a, as follows:— 
A A 


4Ao 4- B 5Aa4-B- </>,!/ 

10 An 5 4- 4 Bo 4-C = 0/r 

In numerical application the operations may he made to 
stand thus, where a new letter below a line stands for the 
sum of the two preceding; and 0 u, fsic. are introduced 
when found. 


B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

Ait 

Pa 

Q" 

Ra 

8 a 

I» 

Q 

R 

~8 

0(f 

Aa 

Ta 

Ua 

Va 

T 

U ' 

V 

(ji'a 


Aa 

W a 

x« 


W 

X 




Aa 

Ya 



Y 

03" 




Aa 




<j> t a 

4>.fl 

0/'- 

4>'a 

<jia 


If ft bo of only one significant figure (as 200, G, *03). all the 
operations necessary to fill up this process can be performed 
in the head, and we have thus (for tho method is general, 
though our example be only of the fifth degree) a working 

* Mr. W. (I Horner tvai a nrbnolma*ter end mathematical teacher Maiding 
at Bath, and died September 29, 1937. Hi. norke ere announced ae in prepa¬ 
ration for tlie preen, under the superintendence of Prufoettoe Davies, of the 
Koval Military Academy. 

There has been some dispute about tlie right to the invention, of which we 
do not here epe.ik in detail, as wo have no doubt it wilt he etttremely evident to 
all who examine tiie tpicnliun that M r. Ilorner is the. ttrnt author end publisher 
(and, we believe, the only onelof that particular part of the method which goes 
beyond Viet* sad Ida uiocetaon, (See 'Companion is the Almanac' for ISM.) 
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flMtbod of answering As following question i —Given a oer- 
Jaan equation (px = 0; required me equation <px = 0, the 
roots of which are each less by a than those of px = 0. 

If <pa came out =0, we should then know that a is a root 
of the equation: and the method of approximating to a root 
is as followsSuppose we have an equation of which the 
root (unknown to us) is 2673. By trial, or otherwise, sup¬ 
pose we find that 20 is the highest denomination of the 
root, and we thereupon find another equation, each of 
whose roots is less by 20 than a root of the given equation: 
this is done by the preceding process, and one of the new 
roots (but unknown) is 673. If we can find that the 
highest denomination of this root is 6, we make another 
reduction of all the roots, and find a new equation, one of 
whose roots is 73. If we can then find 7 to be the highest 
denomination, we repeat the process and find an equation 
one of whose roots is '03. In finding the highest denomina¬ 
tion of this root we find the root itself, evidenced by the pa 
of this final process being = 0. 

The first denomination of the root must be found by trial, 
or by some of the methods referred to in Theory of Equa¬ 
tions. But the second and the remaining ones are found 
by comparing the results pa and p'a. If u be nearly a root, 


A 


(pa 

(p'a 


or a 4* 



is still nearer. Consequently, by dividing - pa by p'a, we 
may, after the second process, be sure of finding one figure 
of the remaining root correct. But after the first process 
we may bo liable to an error of a unit (to be corrected by 
a new trial), as in extraction of tho square root. 

In order to obtain — pa and not <pa, let the last coeffi¬ 
cient, F, have its sign changed, and let the process in the 
column which contains it always be subtraction, and not 
addition. In the preceding type of calculation, we should 
then have 

-F F 

So instead of 'So 

Subtr. — (pa (pa Add, 

In carrying on the process, the results (pa, (p'a , &e. come 
in a diagonal line; before taking the next step, the begin¬ 
ner should bring them down into one line, as in the type 
preceding. In our examples, asterisks or other symbols 
will mark results of a process. 

We now apply this method to the solution of the equ a 
tion— 

** + 23^ - a?-* - 631064798 = 0. 


It will be found that a root lies between 100 and 200. 


1 

" 2 

-1 

-1 

• » a 

100 

10200 

1019900 


102 

10199 

1019899 


100 

20200 

3039900 


202 

30399 

4059799: 


100 

30200 

4159950 

- 

302 ! 

60599 *. 

8219749 


100 

22600 

5414950 


402: 

83199 

13634690 ; 

• M 

50 

25100 

1126232 

• • • 

452 

50 

502 

50 

552 

_50 

602; 

8 

610 

108299 
27600 
135899; 
4880 

140779 

14760931 


631064798(158 

101989900 

529074898: 

410987450 

118087448; 

118087448 

0 


Assuming 100 as a first approximation, we find that 
x* + 402** + 60599** + 4059799* - 529074898 = 0 is an 
equation having roots less by 100 than those of the given 
equation. Ana 529074898 contains 4059799 upwards of 
130 times; but if any number of tens greater than 50 be 
taken, the accumulations of the next involution will give 
more than 5290, &e., ss must be found by trial. Repeat¬ 
ing (he process, we find that *• + 602** + 135899** + 
18634699*—118087448= 0 is an equation all whose roots 
are less by 50 then those of the last We can now depend 
upon 118087448 divided by 13634699 giving one figure of 


the Toot, and tho quotient is between 8 find 9. Assuming 
8, the first step or the third process shbws that 8 is a root 
of the last equation, and 58 of the preceding, and 158 of 
the given equation. 

We now give an example in which approximation is 
carried on. Let the equation be *» — 6** + 7* + 4 = 0, 
of which one root lies between 2 and 3. The first work¬ 
ing column is abbreviated. 


1 

-6 

7 

-4(2*414213562 

2 

2 

-8 

-2 


-4 

-1 

— 2: 


2 

-4 

-1 *936 


-2 

-5: 

-0*064; 


2 

0* 16 

-0*045079 


0: 

-4*84 

-0*018921+ 

•4 

0*4 

0*32 

-0*017963056 


0*8 

-4*52; 

-0-000957944} 


1*2; 

0*0121 

-0*000897113 

*01 

1*21 

-4*5079 

-0*0000608318 


1*22 

0*0122 

44853 


1 * 23+ 

—4*4957+ 

15978 

•004 

1*234 

0*004936 

13456 


1*238 

-4*490764 

2522 


1*242} 

0*004952 

2243 

*0002 

1*2422 

-4*485812} 

279 


1*2424 

0*000248 

269 


1*242611 

-4*485564 

10 



0*000248 

8 



-4*48531611 

2 


" The root of this equation is found to bo 2'4l 4213502, as 
follows. Beginning with the multiplier 2, one set of involu¬ 
tions brings us to tho figures followed by colons, and *’-+• 
0 ®*— 5 *+ 2=0 is an equation on which the process is to 
be repeated. Dividing —2 by —5 we find that '4 is most 
probably the next figure, which is verified in the next trial, 
since the result of involution, 1*936, is less than 2. Wo 
proceed in this way until 2'4142, containing half the num¬ 
ber of figures wanted, is found, and this being a, we have 
found — 0'000060831 for — <pa, and — 4*485316 for f'a. Tho 
first divided by the second may he depended upon for 
doubling the number of figures, as commonly practised in 
the extraction of the square root. [Approximation.] 
The figures 13562 are found by a contracted division shown 
in the example. 

But it is more convenient to avoid decimals in the procegs, 
which may be done as follows 1. If there be decimals in 
the coefficients of the equation, annex ciphers to every place 
in such manner that the number of decimals in the several 
places may be in increasing arithmetical progression. Then 
strike out the decimal points entirely, and proceed as with 
whole numbers, remembering that the root thus obtained 
will be 10 times too great if the progression increase by 
units, 100 times too great if it increase by twos, and so on. 
Thus 1*81**—*6**+33*+18*4 should he changed into 
1*81**—*600**+33'0000*+18*40000, and 181* !, -600®*+ 
330000*4-1840000 will give ten times the required root. 
2. When all the whole figures of the root have been ob¬ 
tained, and the decimal part is about to enter the calcula¬ 
tion, before attempting to obtain the first decimal figure 
annex a cipher to the first working column on the left, two 
ciphers to the seoond, and so on to the end. Then proceed 
with the new figure as if it were a whole number, and make 
a new involution. When this is finished annex ciphers 
again as before. One additional advantage will be that 
the ciphers will serve to mark the places of completion of 
the individual involutions. If in any case (pa should not 
contain (p'a, place a cipher in the root, annex ciphers again, 
and then proceed. In some of the older algebraists, Ough- 
tred for instance, the several vertical lines of figures are 
kept in their, plaoes by a set of ruled columns, the use of 
which is difficult. Mr. Horner has a similar contrivance; 
but the employment of ciphers removes all the difficulty, 
as in common division and the extraction of the square root 
See the last example in this article. The method might 
easily be extended to the whole part of the root 

Thefollowingisaninstanceiuthemethod:— 

**+**—*’— 2 *— 2 * 0 . 
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A 

-1 

-2 

2(1*414,2136 

2 

2 

1 -1_ 

3 

1 

-1 

30000 

4 

50 

54 

58 

3 

4 

28256 

4 

3000 

17440000 

4 

4064 

12200261 

62 

800 

7064 

52337390000 

COO 

216 

4992 

49G7169B81G 

661 

1016 

12656000 

2665691184 

662 

232 

150261 

2495754355 

663 

' 1248 

12206261 

169936829 

66 10 
6644 

248 

150923 

124787718 

6648 

149600 

12357184000 

45149111 

6652 

661 

60740704 

37436315 

6656 

150261 

662 

150923 

663 

15158600 

26576 

15185176 

26592 

10211768 

26608 

15238376 

12417924704 

60847072 

1247877177G 

7712796 

7487263 


Many of the preceding figures are useless, but we have 
judged it best to present the whole process. The best 
method of abbreviation is to fix a point of the process from 
and after which the number of figures in the last column is 
not to increase, striking off at every step one figure from 
the last column but one, two from the last but two, and 
so on. The consequence will be that the several columns 
on the right will disappear one after the other; the process 
will be legitimately reduced to termination with a con¬ 
tracted division, independently of the theorem cited; and 
the result will be true to the last place. Thu effect of this 
will bo, that as soon as the remaining part of the root is too 
small for its highest power to show itself in the process, an 
equation of the (n — 1 )th degree takes the place of the nth, 
and so on, until there remains only an equation of the first 
degree, and the approximation then proceeds by the New¬ 
tonian method. AH this was pointed out by Mr. Horner, 
whose view of his own method was very complete, in every¬ 
thing but historical information. Had lie given in his paper 
uu example from Oughtrcd, also worked by his own me¬ 
thod, pointing out the difference of the two, we feel sure 
that the question about the right to the invention never 
would have boon discussed. 

Taking up the preceding example at the point with which 
wo left oif (neglecting the division), and following the pro¬ 
cess, wo have 

(Root obtained 1‘414) 213562373 


f> | Gfjf> 

15 23 83 | 76 

1 '247 $7 

7 

1 

7 7 16 

2665691184 

Disappears 

18 

:>o 

I 

7 

9 4 

2 19 6.363941 

ut 

15 28 97 

1248 In 

~T 

1) 

7 2 

709327240 

next 

13 

30 

4 

H 

2 0 

124850203 

step 

15 24 To 

124848 

<> 

~ 7 “ 

9 | 8 

444770.57 


13 

1 


‘2 

•1 

37*155057 


15 24 | 23 

121850 


l) 

3 

7021380 



1 

5 

- 

4 

62426 10 


15 124 

121851 

~/ 

•> 

77 

Dividend 77S7-1U 




4 

(> 


7 1911 7 



12-ls 52 

i 

75 


"29628 




4 

0 


24970 


15 1 

124852 

i) 

1 Vi 


4658 




l 



3746 


Disappears, leav mg 

12 In52 




907 


1 for carriage. 


I 



87 1 


Divisor 

127852' 

1 i> 



38 







37 


The answer 1 •41421,150237:1 is correct to the last, placet 
inclusive. (Tile contracted division follows the thick line.) 
The rule by which to judge of the extent to which the 
full process should he continued is as follows: Carry it 
on until the lust column but one has ul least two more 
figures than the number of root figures remaining to be 
found. 

Such is the method which must place its author among 
those valuable inventors who find uul simple adaptations 
which have been overlooked by their predecessors. It 
is not a little remarkable that this, the most important 
facilitation which the solution of numerical equations has 
received since the time of Viola, and which is, when known, 
a very obvious extension of the extraction of roots, should 
have only preceded by a few years the most important 
addition to the method of ascertaining the number of roots 
which has been made since Des Cartes, and which is also, 
when known, an equally simple result of tho process of 
finding the highest common factor of two algebraical ex¬ 
pressions. [Sturm's Theorem.] 

Two of the most remarkable applications of this method 
are, tho solution of equations of the second degree, which 
is made as simple as the extraction of tho square root, and 
tue extraction of the cube root, which is reduced from an 
impracticably complicated process to ono of perfectly easy 


As an example of the first, required the solution of 

2,1 s + .C= 2. 

■Sinee the root is loss than unity, the preparation for de 
cimuls is made at the outset. 


2 10 

200 (-7807 

14 

168 

24 

3200 

14 

3108 

380 

32000(1 

16 

288498 

396 

3150‘i" 

16 

2<M8o4 

41 20*0 

2648 

14 

2473 

41214 

175 

1 

165 

4122 

~To 


12 


or x — *78077643, which is correct with the exception of 
the last place. The extraction of the square root, say of 10 . 
is done by solving the equation x ’ + Ox ~ 10; hut it will 
be found that the solution of any equation of the form 
x 2 + ax = b may be performed by tho same rule as the ex¬ 
traction of the square root. We shall show thisj beginning 
with Horner’s rule, and changing to the other after a few 
steps. Lot tho equation be + 2at =10. 


P. O., No. 789. 
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10(2'31662479 
8 

• 200 
189 

Hoo 

661 

6626 )43900 
39756 

60326)414400 
397956 

66332)16444 
13266 
3178 
2653 
525 
464 

Iff 

50 
2 

In the extraction of rools the method of pointing and 
bringing down the periods as they are wanted may be fol¬ 
lowed. The following is the process for the extraction of 
the cube root of 205092449327 ; it being remembered that 
tlie question is the solution of an equation of the form 
cc* + 0a? + Qx = u. 

10 0 • ‘ ' ' 


5 

25 

205692449327(5903 

10 

7500 

125 

100 

159 

168 

17700 

17703 

1431 

8931 

1512 

'80692 

80379 

313 119327 

104430000 

53109 

313449327 

0 


104483109 



Tho opposite process is the extraction of the cube root of 
]' 808, and will servo as an example of the complete pro¬ 
cess, omitting only the first column, which, with tho excep¬ 
tion of the unit at the head, is blank. And this is also the 
type of tho solution of any cubic equation whatsoever; the 
only difference being that tho heads of the first and second 
working columns are ciphers in the extraction of tho simple 
root, and significant in all other eases. 


4 

60 

63 

660 

661 

662 


00 
a 10 
6 20 
c 30 
cl 32 
e 34_ 
f 360 
g-361 
h 362 

i 3630 
j 3038 
k 3 646 
l 30540 
m 30542 
n 3 6544 
o 365460 
p 365463 
7 305466 
r 3654690 
* 3054699 
t 3654708 

11 3654717 
X IV V 


000 
100a 
100 aa 
200 b 
300 b 
64 d 

364 dd 
68e 
43200« 

401 S 
43561 gg 
362 h 
4392300 h 
29104 j 
4421404 ij 
29168' "k 
445057200 k 
73084 m 
445130294 mm 
73088 n 
41520337200 n 
1096399 /) 

4452143 3589" pp 
1096:198 q 

4462252998700 7 
3289229 I s 
4452285890991 as 
32892372 f. 


1808(12'18 2398 6 9 783957002 
adgjntpsv wxyz ah edef g 
1000 am 
808 

728 d dd 
80000 
43561 ggg 
36439000 
35371232 jjj 
1067768000 
890260568 mmm 
177507432000 
1 33564300767 ppp 
'43943131233000 
40070573018919 sss 


145231H783363 t 
292377 v 


,445232463090 V 
2192 w 


44623250693 tv 
32 .r 


4442325101 XX 
32 :f 


4442325133 
gfedeba /.t/ 


3872558214081 

3561857365704! 


310700848377 

267139491006 


43561357371 

4007092590 


349043146 
311662759 3! 
373803869 
356186010 
_ F70T7859| 
133569 


445232170713 VV 
292377 v 


42608841 

4007093 

~25379T 

2226161 


31175 

31166 


44523248501 ZPlv 
2192 tv 


vvv 


vjy 


bhb 


ddd 


ggg 


The preparation for decimals makes the answer ten tunes 
too great; so that the cube root of 1'808 is 1 • 218... 002, of j 
which only the last figure 2 cannot he depended upon. The 
preceding contains every figure which need he written down, 
all the connecting operations being those which are usually- 
performed mentally, and one only is required for each 
figure. We do not think that any attempt to shorten the 
work, by leaving out tho recurring figures, or employ¬ 
ing double mental operations, would save time; and it would 
certainly very much augment the liability to error. Tho 
vortical lines in the example show that part of the opera¬ 
tion in which the contraction takes place, and the point at 
which the contraction becomes simple contracted division is 
marked by a thick horizontal lino. To enable the beginner 
to examine tho process we hu\e placed a letter m every lino 
of the first working column, by which the parts of tho se¬ 
cond eolumn which arc connected with it may he traced; 
while a letter doubled in the second column shows a multi¬ 
plicand, tho product of which by the root figure is found as 
marked in the third column. The letters under the last, 
line of tho first column mark the figures cut off in the se¬ 
veral contractions, and their results in the other columns 
are traced in the same way: the same for the letters under 
the second column. 

One simplification might be made after the learner has 
practised a number of examples conducted as above. In 
the second working column certain lines, namely, the secoud 
h, the second e, the second h, &o., arc. not used except to be 
added to the next line. Hence each of the lines on which 
• letter is doubled might be formed by adding the first, 
third, and fourth preceding lines, and the effect would be 
to omit some of the lines and some of the most simple addi¬ 
tions. The second column, beginning from pp inclusive, 
as a specimen, and changing the line in which ciphers are 


annexed (and the ciphers should always be annexed to 
mark the step) would bo 

44521433580 pp 
109639806 </ 

32892291,» 

4452285890991w 
32892372 t 
292377 V 
445232170713 vv 
292377 v 

_2192_ to 

44523248501 U:w 

But considering that the process is one which no person 
will very often perform, we doubt whether to recommend 
even this abridgment. All such simplifications tend to make 
the computer lose sight of the uniformity of method which 
ru ns through tho whole ; and we have always found them, in 
rules w hich only occur now and then, afford greater assist¬ 
ance in forgetting tho method than in abbreviating it. 

On evolution of algebraical quantities we do not think it 
necessary to speak, sinco either the binomial theorem [Bi- 
.NOMiM, Theorem], or some other method of development, 
is employed with more advantage than the usual modifica¬ 
tion of the arithmetical process. We have also omitted the 
process of division, tho most simple of ail evolutions, since 
its connection with the preceding is sufficiently obvious. 

There is however a process of an evolutionary character 
which we take this opportunity of suggesting, and of which 
any one moderately conversant with algebra will easily arrive 
at the demonstration. In finding the highest common divisor 
of two algebraical integral expressions, and also in the pro¬ 
cess of Sturm's Theorem, it is required to divide one ex- 
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pression, P, by another, Q, not for the sake of finding the 
quotient, but the remainder; and this remainder, cleared 
of all numerical factors and of fractions, is preferable. The 
following rule will render the application of Sturm’s Theo¬ 
rem much more easy. 

Question:—Two expressions, P and Q, being given, of 
which P is lower than Q, required the remainder of Q 
divided by P, cleared of fractions and of positive numerical 
factors. To take an examplo with us, let 
P = 2 ir*— x — 4 
Q = 4X'’ — 3a' 4 + 2*’ — x + 1. 

1. Add 1 to the difference of the degrees (5—3 = 2, 
2+1 = 3): this is the number of operations to be expected. 
In this case it is three. 

2. Write down in two lines the coefficients of the divisor 
and dividend, including tile coefficient 0 for every missing 
term, but change the sign of every coefficient in the divi¬ 
sor, except tin• first. Clear both expressions of all whole 
factors; and if tlio two leading coefficients (2 and 4) have a 
common factor, divide by this factor before writing them 
down. W rite eiphors in all blank places. 

(P) 1 014 00 

(Q) 2 -3 0 2 -1 1 

2. Take the first vertical pair, and every other in succes¬ 
sion, and make eross multiplication and addition : thus 

" ' ' ' j gives ad + bo. Put the first result in the first 

column, the second in the second, and so on. 

(1) - 3 2 10 - 1 1 

3. Repeat this process with the first line, and the result 
just obtained, and again with the result, making each new 
result out of the first liiuJ and the last result, and so on till 
the number of operations ascertained in the first clause of 
the rule has been performed. Rut if (lie leading term of 
the first line have been divided, multiply it again after the 
result, unless the first term of the result be also divisible by 
the same factor. 

4. But if ever the first column of a result should turn 
out a cipher, throw it away, and bring forward the next co¬ 
lumn, and so on: making every step stand in the next 
higher place: and if the two first columns of any result 
should he ciphers, throw them away, and bring forward tho 
third, and so on. And for every cipher thus thrown away 
diminish by one the number of operations required in the 
first clause. 

5. If any horizontal line thus obtained have a factor in 
ail its terms, divide by that factor before proceeding further: 
and if the leading term of any new result have a factor in 
common with the leading term of the first line, divide both 
before proceeding. 

Tlie table of results now is as follows, in which the vari¬ 
ous changes of the loading terms are shown by putting 
them down as they occur, and putting a liar over them as 
they disappear and are replaced by others. In practice the 
pen may be drawn through the figuro which is dismissed. 


(l’> 

2, 1, 2, 1 

0 

1 

4 

0 

(Q) 

4, 2 

- 3 

0 

u 

-1 

(i) 

- 3 

2 

10 

— I 

1 

(2) 

(3) 

4,2 

17 

17 

- 12 

-14 

10 

2 



17#* — 12* + 10 Answer 

6. When the last result has been obtained make an 
algebraical expression one degree lower than the divisor, 
the coefficients of which are the numbers in the last result, 
with their signs. 

Thu real remainder in the preceding examplo is 
81*' - Gx + 5. 

Let the next example be 
P = 4*" - 6*" + x + 1 
Q = 2*" — 3,t 5 + ix* + x' — 3,t* — 3.v + 4. 

Here the number of operations should be four; but it is 
reduced by the circumstance mentioned in tho fourth clause 
of the rule. 


(P) 

(Q) 

(1) 

( 2 ) 
(3) 


4, ~2,1, 2 

6 

- 1 

- 1 

0 

0 

2, 1 

- 3 

2 

1 

-3 

-3 

0* 3 

1 

- fi 

- C 

8 


22, U 

- 27 

-27 

32 



12 

- 65 

63 





1*** — 65* + 53 Answer. 

• Thon bring forward the next column. 


0 

4 


The method of proof of the several processes, as their 
results arise, is as follows: Make an additional proof co¬ 
lumn, in which place tlio sums of the numbers in each line, 
taken with their signs; making llieso sums vary with the 
variation of the leading lectors : thus 


b 

9 

ar + cp 


Proof. 

A 

P 

Z 


P , , 
aq + bp | 

Here A is a + 6 + c + ...;Bisp + q + r + 
and Z is aq + bp + ar + cp + ... . If then tlie process 
he correctly done, an extension of it to the proof column 
gives aP + A p, which ought to exceed Z by 2 ap. 

We shall conclude this article with the process which 
will he applied hereafter. [Sturm’s Theorem.] The ob¬ 
ject is to proceed as in finding the greatest common divisor 
of P and Q, changing the sign of every remainder before 
using it. 

P = 4*» - 9a a - 4a: + 1 
Q = *' - 3x s - 2* a + x - 3. 


4 

9 

4 

- 1 

0 

Proof 

column. 

16 

1 

-3 

__ *> 

1 

-3 

- 6 

- 3 

- 4 

3 

-12 


-16 

- 43 

0 

-45 



-88 

43 

0 

-45 

0 


- 2 

4 

- 9 

- 4 

1 


- 8 

- 387 

- 352 

43 



- 696 

- 15136 

19264 




4128 

15136 

19264 




34400 

43 

0 

45 





The remainders therefore, with the signs changed as di¬ 
rected, are 43 r‘ + 45, 15136.1' — 19264, and the last is a 
negative whole number. The following is the first instance 
of tho use of tlie proof column:— 

1 X 16 + 4 X (-6) - (- 16) = 8 = 2 (4 X 1) 


IODINE, a non-metallic elementary or simple solid 
body, which was discovered by M. Courtois, of Paris, in 
1812. Its peculiar properties were however first ascertained 
liy Gay-Lussac and Davy. Iodine exists in the water of 
the ocean and mineral springs, probably combined with 
sodium, irt marine molluscous animals and sea-weeds; it 
has also been met. with m combination with silver. Iodine 
is principally obtained from kelp, or sea-weed which has 
been burnt for the purpose of obtaining alkali from it. 
When the alkaline anil other salts have been separated, the 
residual solution is treated with sulphuric acid and bmoxidc 
of manganese, by which the iodme is 3et free, tho decom¬ 
position being analogous to that by which chlorine is ob¬ 
tained b> tlio same agency from common salt. 

Iodine is a soft opaque solid, of a bluish-black colour 
and metallic lustie. Tho primary form of the crystal is a 
right rhombic prism, and the crystals arc usually Hat. Ac¬ 
cording to Gay-T.ussae, its specific gravity is 4-948. When 
moderately healed, it rises in vapour of a violet colour, aud 
lienee its name from tho Greek. On cooling, it again 
crystallizes unchanged, nor is it decomposed or altered by 
being subjected to very high temperatures, and it has 
resisted all attempts to decompose it. Iodine has a strong 
disagreeable odour and taste resembling those of bromine 
mid chlorine; it stains the skin of a brownish colour, hut 
not permanently. It is readily dissolved by alcohol; the 
solution is of a reddish-brown colour, but so little is taken 
up by water that a pound of water will not dissolve 
more than a grain of it. It is very poisonous. Its charac¬ 
teristic property is that of giving an intense blue colour 
when added to a solution of starch. It unites with metals 
t<J form compounds, which are termed iodides, and, like 
chorine and bromine, it forms acids both with hydrogen 
and oxygen. 

Oxygen and Iodine combine to form probably four com¬ 
pounds ; the first is oxide of iodine. When the vapour of 
iodine und oxygen gas are mixed at rather a high tem¬ 
perature, the violet tint of the iodine disappears, and a 
yellow soft substance is formed, which is regarded by 
Sementini as oxide of iodino; if this be subjected to tho 
action of more oxygon gas, it is converted into a yellow 
liquid, which the same chemist supposes to be iodous acid ; 
but the composition and properties of these compounds have 
not been accurately determined. 
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Iodic Acid.—Th\z compound was first obtainod by Davy 
by the action of iodine upon what he called euehlorine gas. 
A better process has however been proposed by Mr. Connell, 
which consists in heating the iodine in the strongest nitric 
acid. For this purpose the acid should be introduced with 
about a fifth of its weight of iodine into a tube about an inch 
wide and 15 inches long, and sealed at one end, and these 
materials are to be kept boiling for 12 hours; the iodine which 
rises and condenses on the sides of the tubo is to be returned 
to the acid either by a glass tubo or by agitation; when the 
iodine disappears, the excess of nitric add is to be got rid 
of by evaporation. Iodic acid is a white semitransparent 
solid substance, which is inodorous, but has an astringent 
sour tasto. It is so dense as to sink in sulphuric acid, and 
it deliquesces in a moist atmosphere. It is very soluble in 
water; the solution reddens vegetable blue colours; it de¬ 
tonates when mixed and boated with charcoal, sugar, and 
sulphur. It combines with metallic oxides to form salts, 
which are termed iodales, and these, like the chlorates, 
yield oxygen when heated; and an iodide remains. 

Iodic acid is composed of 

Five equivalents of oxygen 8X5 = 40 
One equivalent of iodme 12G 

Equivalent ICO 

Oxiodic or Periodic Acid. —When chlorine is added to 
saturation to a solution of iodate of soda with excess of the 
alkali and concentrated by evaporation, a sparingly soluble 
white salt is obtained, which is oxiodate of soda ; when 
this is dissolved in dilute nitric acid and mixed with nitrate 
of silver, a yellow precipitate falls, which, dissolved in hot 
nitric acid and evaporated, yields orange-coloured crystals 
of oxiodate of silver; these arc decomposed by cold water, 
and an aqueous solution of pure oxiodic acid is formed; 
this by cautious evaporation yields hydrated crystals, and 
these, when heated to 212°, uvu resolved into oxygen and 
iodic acid. It consists of 

Seven equivalents of oxygen 8x7 = 5fi 
One equivalent of iodino 12« 

Equivalent 182 

Azote and Iodine form iodide of azote. This compound 
cannot he obtained by direct action, on account of the weak¬ 
ness of the affinity existing between its elements. It u 
prepared by putting iodine into an aqueous solution of 
ammonia, which being decomposed, its hydrogen forms 
hydriodic acid with one portion of the iodine, whilst the 
azote combining with another portion of it, the result is 
iodide, or, correctly speaking, toriodide of azote, which re¬ 
mains insoluble in the state of a dark brow n powder. This 
compound is very explosive, especially when dry ; the best 
method of exhibiting its power is that of allowing it to dry 
m small portions on bibulous paper, and then simply lotting 
it full on the ground or merely touching it, it detonates 
with a sharp noise, boat and light being emitted, anil the 
vapour of iodino and nzofic gas are evolved. It is not dan¬ 
gerously explosive. It i composed of 

One equivalent of azote . , 14 

Three equivalents of iodine 12G x 3 - 378 

Equivalent 3!)2 

Hydrogen and Iodine form liydriodir acid, which may 
he prepared by the direct combination of its elements. 
When a mixture of iodine in vapour and hydrogen gas is 
passed through a red-hot porcelain tube, they combine to 
form this acid. It is however much more conveniently 
formed by boating in a retort one part of phosphorus and 
about 12 parts of iodine moistened with water; by the 
mutual action of those substances the water is decomposed, 
its oxygen combines with the phosphorus, forming phos¬ 
phoric. acid, while the hydrogen unites with the iodine to 
form hvdnodic acid, which passes over in the state of a 
colourless gas. This acid has a sour taste, reddens vege¬ 
table blues, and when mixed with atmospheric, air forms 
dense white fumes with its moisture: its odour resembles 
that of hydrochloric acid gas. It is soluble in water. The 
salts which it forms arc termed hydriodates: but when it is 
acted upon by metals, hydrogen is evolved, and when by 
metallic oxides, water is formed, and in both cases iodides 
are the result. 

It is decomposed by oxygen when they are heated to¬ 
gether; water is formed, and iodine evolved. It is also im¬ 
mediately decomposed by chlorine, which unites with its 


hydrogen to form hydrochloric acid, and iodine is set free. 
It is composed of 

One equivalent of hydrogen 1 
One equivalent of iodino 12G 

Equivalent 127 

One volume of it consists of naif a volume of hydrogen 
gas and half a volume of the vapour of iodine. 

Chlorine, and Iodine appear to form three chlorides. 
The pvolochloride may he obtained by passing a current of 
chlorine gas into water in which chlorine is suspended; a 
deep reddish solution is formed, which yields irritating 
fumes possessing tho smell of both the elements; it first 
reddens and then bleaches litmus paper. The tercliloride 
may be formed by repeatedly distilling the protochloride. 
The perchloride when decomposed by water gives rise to 
hydrochloric and iodic acids. The opinions of chemists 
with respect to these compounds are yet somewhat at 
variance. 

Sulphur and Iodine is formed by heating gently a mix¬ 
ture of 1 part of sulphur and 4 parts of iodine. The 
product is of a dark colour, and has a radiated structure; 
it is easily decomposed by heat. 

Iodine and Phosphorus combine readily without the ap¬ 
plication of heat; and so much heat is evolved by their action 
thnt. the phosphorus takes fire if the experiment he made 
in the open air; hut in close vessels no light appears. Tho 
composition of iodides of phosphorus is rather uncertain; 
that which is probably a protiodide is formed with one part 
of phosphorus and seven or eight parts of iodine; it has an 
orange colour, fuses at 212*, and when heated sublimes 
without changing; it is decomposed by and decomposes 
water, forming with its elements hydriodic and phosphorous 
acids, while phosphorus is set free. It is probably com¬ 
posed of 

One equivalent of iodine 126 

One equivalent of phosphorus 1G 

Equivalent 142 

Tho sosquiodidc is formed by the action of 1 part of 
phosphorus and 12 parts of iodine. It is a dark grey crys¬ 
talline mass, which fuses at 84°, and with water yields 
hydriodic and phosphorous acids. It is composed of 
One and a half equivalent of iodine J 8!) 

One equivalent of phosphorus 10 

Equivalent 21)5 

The periodido is prepared with 1 part of phosphorus and 
2(1 of iodine; it is a black compound, fusible at 114“. By 
the action of water it yields hydriodic and phosphoric acids, 
anil hence it is inferred to eonsist of 

Two and a half equivalents of iodine 3)5 

One equivalent of phosphorus 1G 

Equivalent 331 

Iodine and Carbon unite to form two compounds, hut not 
by direct action. They are not important, and their com¬ 
position has not been ascertained. 

The compounds of iodine and metals are mentioned 
under each metal. 

IODINE, Medicinal Properties of. Iodine, though only 
obtained in an isolated state of late years, has been long 
employed as the efficient principle of other preparations and 
therapeutic agents, namely, burnt sponge and certain mine 
ral waters. It is only since it hasheen procured as a distinct 

rinciple that its action has been ascertained with precision. 

n the present day it is administered rather in some artifl 
oinl compound than as pure iodine, owing to its very spar¬ 
ing solubility in water. Iodine in substance, however, 
when applied to the skin, stains it brown, and even tho very 
small quantity which can he dissolved in water is sufficient 
to cause ruhefaction, and in the form of baths produces de¬ 
cided action both on the surface of the body and the general 
system. When applied to ulcers or any breach of the skin, 
it occasions heat and a sense of pricking and tingling; it is 
also absorbed, and may be discovered in tho blood and the 
secretions of the patient. Taken internally, even in small 
doses, it causes a sense of heat in the mouth and throat; if 
much diluted by the vehicle in which it is given, and tlio 
stomach be healthy, it appears to do little more than in¬ 
crease the digestive powers; but in larger and stronger 
doses it creates great heat in tho rogion of the stomach, 
which 1 ecomes sensible to pressure, with a feeling of 
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weight, heartburn, mid often nausea and vomiting. In 
very large doses it acts as an irritant poison. It is not 
merely an irritant poison when taken in a large dose, but is 
a slow or accumulative poison, evon when taken in medici¬ 
nal doses for a length of time. It has been generally 
represented as causing emaciation even to a frightful extent; 
but though this has occurred in some instances, it docs not 
seem to be frequent, if we except the absorption of certain 
glands, especially the mauim© of females. 

• The diseases in which it has been found useful are glan¬ 
dular swollings, especially bronehocele or goitre, which 
rarely resists its action; in some strumous diseases, in chro¬ 
nic rheumatism, and also as an antidote against poisoning 
with strychnin, brucia, and verataria: but its claims to con¬ 
fidence are not clear in case of such formidable poisons. It 
is often of use in lessening the injurious effects of mercury 
and in tlie treatment of the sequela* of syphilis. (SeeLugol, 
On Scrofula.) 

IONA, also known by the names of I-Colm-Kill and Ilii 
or I, is one of the Hebrides, in the district of Mull, and be¬ 
longing to the shire of Argyle. It is situated on the 
western side of the Isle of Mull, from which it is separated 
by a narrow channel called the ‘Sound of I.’ Its length 
is three miles, anti at its widest part it is about one mile in 
breadth. The general aspect of the country is rugged and 
mountainous, and the surface for the most part consists of 
moor and bog occasionally varied by a patch of green pas¬ 
ture. The village is a miserable collection of huts inha¬ 
bited by a population of about 450 people. There seems 
to be no doubt that the island was anlienfly inhabited by 
Druids, who were expelled by the Christians about, the time 
that St. Columba came to Britain (A.n. 505), and the inha¬ 
bitants still point out the spot where this holy man is tra¬ 
ditionally said to have been interred. The religious ins! i- 
tutions established by the Christians remained unmolested 
for nearly 200 years; but about the beginning of the ninth 
century the Danes made a descent upon the island, and, 
with their accustomed barbarity, put to death the greater 
part of the monks, forcing the remainder to seek safety in 
(light. At, the dissolution of tile monastic institutions the 
revenues were united to the see of Argyle, and upon the 
abolition of episcopacy they became 1 he property of the 
duke. At the present time the island is chiefly interesting 
on account of its numerous architectural and other anti¬ 
quities, for a full account of which we must refer the reader 
to Dr. Macculloch’s ‘ Highlands anil Western Isles of Scot¬ 
land.’ The cathedral or abbey church is surmounted by a 
bd'ly lower, which is supported by lour arches adorned with 
figures ni basso rilievo. The choir is handsome, and the 
large eastern window is a beautiful .specimen of the Gothic 
style, although its light and elegant workmanship has been 
much injured by time. In tlie fore court are two finely 
cut crosses; one called St. Martin’s is formed of a single 
piece of red granite, 14 feet in length. Tlie cathedral itself 
is dedicated to St. Mary*, and, according to Boethius, was 
built by Malduinus in the seventh century, but Dr. Mae- 
cnlloeh thinks this at least, seven centuries too soon. 

(Beauties of Scotland; Macculloch’s Highlands, &c.) 

IONE, or as it is sometimes written, JONE, a parasitic 
genus of crustaceans, placed by Desmarest under tlie ho- 
poda, but by Latreille, who established the subgenus, under 
the Amphipoda. The latter founded his separation on the 
figure given by Montagu under the denomination of Onis- 
cus thoracieus (Linn. Trans., ix. iii., 3, 4); and observes 
that it presents particular characters which place it at a dis¬ 
tance from all the other forms of the order. The body is 
composed of about fifteen joints, which are only to be dis¬ 
tinguished by lateral incisions in tbo form of teeth. The 
four antennai are very short: Ihe external ones, longer than 
the two others, are only visible when the animal is seen on 
the back. Tlie two first segments of the body in the female 
me each provided with two elongated, fleshy, flattened, oav- 
hkc eirrhi. The feet are short, hidden under the body, and 
booked. The six last segments are furnished with lateral, 
fleshy, elongated, fasciculated appendages, which are simple 
in the males, but in the form of oars in the other sex. At 
the posterior extremity of the body are six other appen¬ 
dages, which are simple and curved, two of them being 
longer than the others. The abdominal valves are very 
large, cover all the lower part of tho body, and form a 
species of receptacle for the eggs. 

Habits. This parasite hides itself under the shell of Cal- 
liarmsa subterranea [Caluanassa], and there forms a 


tumor on one of its sides. Montagu extracted it, and kept 
it alive for some days. The females are always accompanied 
by t heir males, which arc very inferior in size, and fix 1 hem- 
selves firmly upon the abdominal appendages of the former 
by means of their claws. Latreille, whose account wc liavo 
given, speaks of it as rare, and remarks that in its habits it 
approaches to Bopyrus. [IsopOda.] 



Iouo lhoracicn. a, Female ; h, Male. (MontA#n, Linn. Tram.') 

N.B.-- M. Milne Edwards (ed. Lamarck, 1838) remarks, 
that all the figures referred to are copied from those of 
Montagu, and are very bad. Montagu slates that tlie crus¬ 
tacean on which those parasites are found is rare, but that, 
in the few that he had obtained, two or three pairs of tlie 
parasites had occurred. 

lO'NIA and lONIANS. Ionians Is tho namo of ono of 
the various peoples included in antient history under the 
general name of Hellenes or Greeks. [Ach.'f.i ; AJolians ; 
Dorivns.] The origin of the Ionians is involved in great 
obscurity. The name only occurs in the Iliad once, and in 
the form ‘ laones’ (N. G85); but not many years after the 
war of Troy, the Ionians appear as settled in Attica, and 
also in the northern part of tlie Peloponnesus, along the 
coast of tbo Corinthian Gulf. Herodotus (viii. 44) says 
that the Athenians were originally Pelasgi, but that after 
Ion, the son of Xullnis, became the leader of the forces of 
tho Athenians, tin* people got tlie name of Ionians. Tt 
appears probable that the Ionians, like the Aiolians, were 
a conquering tribe from the mountains of Thessaly, and 
that at an unknown period they migrated southwards and 
settled in Attica and part of the Peloponnesus, probably 
mixing with the native Pelasgi. Tbo genealogy of Ion, tho 
reputed son ol'Xiitbus, seems to be a legend under which 
is veiled the early history of the Ionian occupation of Attica. 
Euripides, in order to flatter the Athenians, makes Ion the 
son of Apollo. Whatcv cr may be the historical origin of t ho 
Ionian name, Athenians and Ionians came to be considered 
as one ami Ihe same people. [Athens.] In the Pelopon¬ 
nesus the Ionians occupied the northern coast of the penin¬ 
sula, which was then called Ionia, and also A’lgialaaan Ionia ; 
and tho sea which separates Peloponnesus from Southern 
Italy assumed the name of Ionian Sea, a circumstance 
which would seem to indicate the extent and prevalence 
of the Ionian name. This appellation of Ionian Sea was 
retained among the later Greeks and the Romans, and it. 
is perpetuated to the present day among the Italians. When 
the Dorians invaded the Peloponnesus, about 1100 yoais 
li.c., the Achffii being driven from thence gathered towards 
tlie north, and occupied Ionia, which after that time took 
the name of Achilla. The Ionians of the Peloponnesus 
emigrated to Attica, whence, being straightened for want of 
space, and perhaps also harassed by the Dorians, they re¬ 
solved to seek their fortune beyond the sea, under the guid¬ 
ance of the sons of Godvus, the last king of Athens. This 
wus the groat Ionian migration, as it is called. Tlie emi¬ 
grants consisted of natives of Attica, as well as of Ionian 
refugees from the Peloponnesus, anil a motley band from 
other parts of Greece (Herod, i. 140). But this migration 
can perhaps hardly be considered as one single event: 
there seem to have been many and various migrations of 
Ipnians, some of which were probably anterior to the I to¬ 
ri an conquest. Tlius the Ionians established colonies m 
most of the Cyclades, such as Naxos, Andres, Paros, and 
Delos, and also in Euboea. The emigrants vv ho proceeded 
to the coast of Asia, under their leader Neleus, took Miletus, 
which was then inhabited by the Carians. Miletus seems 
to have fallen to the share of Ihe Athenian Ionians, who, 
according to the frequent custom of those times, massacred 
all the men, and kept the women for themselves. They 
also colonized Myus and Priono, near tho banks of tho 
Mseamier. Another party of Ionians under Androclus took 
possession of Ephesus, and drove away the Leleges and 
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Carian inhabitants. [Ephesus.] They likewise occupied 
Lebedos and Colophon, the latter of which towns was in¬ 
habited by Cretans, who appear to have amalgamated with 
the Ionian colonists. Further north Tecs, which had been 
built by the /Eolians, received also an Ionian colony, as 
well as Erythrse on the coast facing the island of Chios. 
On the north coast of the same peninsula Clazomenm was 
founded afterwards by a colony from Colophon, and later 
still Phoesea was colonized fry adventurers from l’hocis and 
Ionians from Attica on a territory north of the Hennus, 
which belonged originally to the Curaroans of .lEolia. The 
above towns, with the two islands of Chios and Samos, 
which the Ionians likewise colonized, formed the confedera¬ 
tion of the twelve cities of Ionia. Smyrna being seized by 
Colophonian exiles (according to Herodotus), was in course 
of time added to the confederation. Other colonies from 
the twelve cities were built along the coast, such as Gera 1 , 
Myonnesus, Cluros, &c. 

This confederation appears to have been mainly united 
by a common religious worship and the celebration of a 
periodical festival; and it seems that the deputies of the 
several states only met in times of great difficulty. The 
place of assembly was tlm l’unioniiun, at the foot of Mount 
Myoale, where a temple, built on neutral ground, was dedi¬ 
cated to Poseidon. In the old Ionia (afterwards called 
Achasa), Poseidon was also the national deity, and liis 
temple continued at Iielice till that city was destroyed hv 
the great earthquake. That the settlers in Asia should 
retain their national worship is a circumstance perfectly in 
accordance with the history of colonization, anu confirma¬ 
tory, if confirmation were wanted, of the European origin of 
the Ionians of Asia. We havo no materials fur a history 
of these cities of Ionia as a political community, and no 
reason for supposing tliut their political union came near 
the exact notion of a federation, as some have conjectured. 

Asiatic Ionia extended from the Cuimcan gulf on the 
north to Mount Grius and the gulf Basilicas south of 
Miletus, a length of not more than 100 miles m a straight 
line, but with a coast three times that length, owing to 
the many sinuosities and the form of the large Clicrso- 
liesus opposite Chios. The Ionian territory did not extend 
inland above 40 miles from the coast as far as Mounts 
Sipylus and Tmolus. It bordered on the north upon the 
territory of Porgntnus, Curate, and other /Eolian cities 
which had been colonized several generations before the 
Ionian immigration, and on the south upon Curia, where 
the Dorian colonies formed, some time later, a small con¬ 
federation. The principal rivers of Ionia were the Hennus, 
the Cayst rus, and the M wander, all three llowing from tho 
interior with a western course into the Aigeati. [Anatolia.] 

Tho Asiatic Ionians early attained a high degree of com¬ 
mercial and maritime prosperity. Miletus alone is said to 
have founded 75 towns or colonies. They became wealthy, 
refined, and luxurious. The remains of their monuments 
prove their taste for the arts, and tiieir temples and public 
buildings rivalled those cf European Greece. The litera¬ 
ture of Greece may be sied to have originated oil the coast 
of Asia Minor. The historian Heeatieus was a native of 
Miletus; Thales, one of the cailiost philosophers, was from 
the same country. Anacreon was a nutive of Teos; and 
Herodotus, though a Dorian, adopted, in Ins History, the 
language of his Ionian neighbours. 

The Lydian kings, whose capital was at Sardis, made war 
against ihc Ionian states, who only obtained peace and 
preserved a kind of independence by paying tribute, lmt 
they wero finally subdued by Croesus. They remained 
faithful to the Lilians, when attacked by Cyrus (n.c. 54G), 
in consequence of which, that monarch having subdued the 
Lydians, sent his general Harpagus to reduce Ionia. Ilar- 
agus took and destroyed Phoesea, and the surviving itilia- 
itants fled by sea, and founded Massilia (Marseille) on 
the coast of Gaul. About the same time many of the 
Teians left their country and founded Abdera in Thrace. 
Prienewas taken by Harpagus, and the inhabitants were 
sold as slaves. Miletus and the other cities obtained peace 
on the same condition* as they had accepted under the 
kings of Lydia. In almost every town there were two parties, 
aristocratic and democratic, and the Persian kings or their 
satraps generally favoured the termer, and thus it happened 
that most of the Greek cities in Asia came to be ruled by 
tyrants, or individuals who possessed the sovereign power. 
Aristagoras, who was depuiy tyrant of Miletus in the time 
of the first Darius, having quarrelled with the Persian 


satrap, urged his fellow-countrymen the Ionians to revolt, 
to expel their tyrants, and to establish democracy. He set 
the example by resigning his power. Hecatmus, who saw 
the danger of rousing the formidable power of Persia, in 
vain opposed this rash measure. Aristagoras proceeded to 
Athens, and obtained tho assistance of a fleet. The Athe¬ 
nians and Ionians united marched to Sardis, and plundered 
and burnt the city, but tho Persians coming in great force, 
the confederates were defeated, and the Athenians withdrew 
from the contest. Tlic Ionian fleet was strong at sea, but 
could not prevent the satrap Artapherncs from attacking 
and taking their cities by land. Ciazomelise was taken and 
destroyed, but tho inhabitants some time after built a new 
town upon an island near the coast. Miletus was captured 
after a gallant defence, most of the inhabitants were killed, 
and the rest were transplanted into Persia, where Darius 
gave them lands and a settlement. The territory of Miletus 
was given up to Persian or Lydian colonists. Thus ended, 
about 404 b.c., the Ionian revolt, which lasted six years. 
Miletus however seems to have recovered from its ruin after 
a time, and the victories of the Greeks over Xerxes had the 
effect of restoring the fugitives to their respective cities. 

After the battle of Mycale (b.c. 479), and the victories of 
Cimon, the Greeks became absolute masters of the sea, anil 
the Persians did not venture near the coast. The Athenians, 
who had taken the lead in the close of the Persian war, now 
obtained a kind of supremacy on the eastern coast of the 
.Kgean, and tho Ionian cities acknowledged Athens as their 
leader and the arbiter of their disputes. At the close anil 
after the conclusion (b.c. 404) of tho Peloponnesian war, 
the I-acedtEtnonians gained tho ascendency, and the towns 
of Asia changed protectors. Accordingly vve find Agusilaus 
reconciling their intestine feuds, and professing, as the object 
of his expedition into Asia, to secure their independence. 
But fry the peace of Autalcidas, 387 b.c., the towns on the 
continent of Asia were given up to the king of Persia, who 
lam ever does not appear to have treated them harshly, for 
many of them were m a prosperous state at the time of Alex¬ 
ander’s expedition. After the battle of the Granicus the 
democratic party at Ephesus and other towns resumed the 
upper hand, and Alexander gave them his countenance, at 
the same time forbidding them strictly from offering any 
further violence to the vanquished aristocracy. Miletus 
alone did not submit; it, sent proposals however to Alex¬ 
ander, offering to remain neutral, hut. the conqueror 
sternly repulsed the proposal: the town was taken by 
storm, atul must of the inhabitants put to the sword. It 
does not. seem to have ever after completely recovered from 
that, blow; and the gradual deposits of tho Marauder, which 
have totally changed tho appearance of the roast, contri¬ 
buted to its depression. Miletus, mice a seaport town, 
is now eight miles from the sea, and the island of Lade, 
which stood at the entrance of its harbour, is become pint 
of the mainland. Miletus however was still a town of 
some consequence under the Romans, and under the By¬ 
zantine emperors, till the twelfth century, when it was 
ravaged by tho Turks. There are now only a low liuts 
amidst its ruins inhabited by some Turkish families, but 
tho place retains the pompous name of Palatska, or 4 the 
palaces.’ Chandler found remains of a vast theatre, and 
tdso of the famous temple of Apollo Didyraeous in its neigh¬ 
bourhood, with several of tho columns still standing. Un¬ 
der the Roman empire several of the other cities of Ionia 
still maintained the rank of wealthy cities, such as Smyrna 
and Ephesus. The best acrount. of the actual state of the 
remains of the Ionian cities is in Chandler’s Travels in Asia 
Minor, and the Ionian Antiquities, published by the Dilet¬ 
tanti Society, 2 vols. fob, with handsome plates. (See also 
Leake’s Map of Asia Minor ; Macfarlane's Constantinople, 
in 1828; and Chisliull’s Asiatic Antiquities ; Herodotus, 
i, 141-151; Strabo, lib. xiv.; Pausanias, vii. 1-5.) 



Cola of Clazotncmc. 


British Museum. Actual Size. Gold. Weight, 88 grains. 

IONIAN ISLANDS is the name given to the Seven 
islands of Corfu, Cephalonia, Zante, Santa Maura, Ithaca, 
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Paxo, and Cerigo, which aro scattered along the coast of 
Epirus and of the Peloponnesus. The name is probably 
derived from their being situated in that part of the Medi¬ 
terranean which stretches between Greece and Calabria, 
and which from antient times has received the name of the 
Ionian Sea. [Ionia.] These islands are described under 
the several heads of Cephalonia, Corfu, Ithaca, Xante, 


ION 

&c. Under tlio head Corfu an account is given of the 
present constitution and administration of the republic of 
the United Ionian Islands under the protection of Great 
Britain. The following is a general view of the population, 
extent, produce, trade, and education of these islands. 

Population. —A statement of the area, population, &e. 
of each island in 1834:— 



Cephalonia 


Santa Maura 



Persons employed in 




Agriculture. 

Manufac¬ 

turer. 

Com¬ 

merce. 

Birth*. 

Mam* 

ages. 

Do.lths. 



— 

1097 

103,920 




Proil i'v, Exports, Imports, tfc .—The principal articles of are the only islands in winch currants are grown, with tlio 
export from the islands are olive oil and currants. Oil is exception of Ithaca and Santa Maura, in winch a few acres 
(iuetly the produce of Corfu, but in all the islands the ore employed in that cultivation, 
nine-tree is more or less cultivated. Cephalonia and Xante 


Crop*.—N umber of Arif* of Land under each Kind of Crop. 


1 mu in 
Coin, (\i 
l.im I merino, 
Bailey, aud 
Wheat. 




73,700! 13,0001 
4,3-231 12,2 12 
1 6,706! 13,(i(M> 


lax. 

Pul e. 

Pauline. 




843 

1,020 

17,422 

351 

1,033 

610 

13 -1 

04 

1,471 

75 

212 

5,494 

97 

38 

1,626 

109 

1,395 

5,28;. 



Total Produce. —Wheat, ‘234,727 bushels; Indian corn, 
&c., X77,005 bushels; oats, 23,944 bushels; currants, 
1,1.071,400 lbs.; oil, 253,923 barrels; wine, 306,822 bar¬ 
rels; cotton, 45,145 llis.; tlax, 94,522 lbs.; pulse, 19,826 
bushels; salt, 114,193 lbs. 

The exports from tlio Ionian Islands in 1833 amounted 
to 250,6691., and consisted principally of olne oil, currants, 


234,021 444,793 


wine anil spirits, soap, and some other articles of loss im¬ 
portance. 

The imports into the Ionian Islands in 1834 amounted to 
663,011/., and consisted of sugar, coffee, cotton and woollen 
goods, earthenware, hardware, timber, wheat, rice, cheese, 
cattle, sheep, and a variety of other articles. 

Education.— The following is the number of schools, See., 
as they existed in 1834:— 


Public* or Free School'.. 


Private Schools. 


Number of Scholars 


Mules, Females Total. 


Moil"of Mode of Total Kx- 
In.sUut turn. Support. pcus.es. Number 


Number of Scholars. 


Males. j Females Total 


Corfu . . 

Cephalonia . 
Xante . . 

banta Maura 
Ithaca 

Cerigo . . 

Paxo . . 




29 1 

09 501 


126 
258 

394 9 

122 49 I 171 


36 1789 1 17 1906 





At Corfu there is a universily, and also an ecclesiastical 
seminary for the education of young men intended for the 
priesthood of the Greek church. Each of the islands also 
lias a school, entitled* Secondary,’ in which the scholars arc 
instructed in the Greek and Latin classics, in the modern 
week, English, and Italian languages, and in arithmetic 
and elementary mathematics. In the chief town of each 
island there is a central school, on the mutual instruction 
plan, for teachiug reading, writing, arid arithmetic. 


6,172 206 4,583 826 I 5,499 


Besides these schools, conducted entirely at the public 
expense, there are in each island district schools on tlio 
same plan as the central schools, whore similar instruction 
is given, and the expense is defrayed by the parents of the 
children. The terms per scholar vary greatly, and tho 
payment is frequently made in kind. Government also 
contributes to tho establishment of theso schools by fur¬ 
nishing books, slates, benches, &e., and, where no suiluble 
church exists for the purpose, by providing a school-house. 
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The district and village schools are under the immediate 
superintendence of the head master of the central school 
in each island, and there is an inspector-general of all these 
schools. The whole of the establishment for education is 
under the general direction of the commission for public in¬ 
struction. 

The only coinage of the states is a copper currency of 
farthings to the amount of 10,000/. The general circu¬ 
lating medium consists of Spanish dollars. Somu British 
silver coin has also been put into circulation, but the 
greater part has been withdrawn for remittances to Malta 
and to England. 

The Troy pound of 5760 grains is the standard weight: 
24 of these grains make 1 ealeo; 20 calchi I ounce; and 
12 ounces 1 libbra sottile, or pound light weight, equal to 
1 lb. Troy. The libbra grossa, or great pound, contains 7000 
grains, and is therefore equivalent to the pound avoirdu¬ 
pois; 100 lbs. (libbra grossa) aro called a talonto. The 
English imperial standard yard is the standard linear mea¬ 
sure, with the divisions into 3 feet and 36 inches: 54 yards 
are 1 camaco; 220 yards 1 stadio; and 1760 yards 1 mile. 
The imperial gallon is the measure of capacity: 1 gallon is 
equal to 8 dicotoli. An Ionian barrel contains 16 gallons, 
or 128 dicotoli. 

IONIAN SCHOOL comprises several of tho earliest 
philosophers of Greece, whose speculations were predo¬ 
minantly of a physiological character, and who, with ouc or 
two exceptions, were natives of the Ionian colonies in Asia 
Minor. From this purely external circumstance tho school 
lias derived its name, and its members liavo been brought 
into an unbroken connexion of masters and disciples by the 
learned labours of the later Greeks, who strove to give to 
the first development of philosophy tho same orderly trans¬ 
mission of doctritio which prevailed in the later schools. 
Accordingly Anaximander is made the scholar of Thales 
and the tuaeher of Anaximenes, who had two disciples, 
Diogenes of Apollonia in Crete, and Anaxagoras, whose 
disciple was Archelaus of Athens, or Miletus, in whom tho 
school closes. Now, not to mention that this purely artifi¬ 
cial arrangement omits Heraclitus, tho chief of the Ionians, 
it is also open to grout difficulties both of doctrine and 
chronology. As regards the latter however, we shall only 
advert to the general difficulty, that between six and seven 
generations (212 years) are occupied by the lives of Thales, 
Anaximander, Anaximenes, and Anaxagoras. The incon¬ 
gruity of the received arrangements appears at once on 
the slightest consideration of the doctrinal systems of the 
philosophers of this school. Agreeing in the hypothesis of 
a primeval state of things, they difl'ered widely in the mode 
in which they accounted for the deduction of existing phe¬ 
nomena out of the primal substance. One theory endued 
the universe with life, and considered tho orderly procession 
of all tilings to be a spontaneous development of a pre¬ 
existent germ of life. A second accounted for all apparent 
alteration in the form and qualities of natural bodies by 
certain changes in the outward relations of space, and pro¬ 
ceeded on the supposition of certain permanent material 
elements which change place in obidicncc to motion, either 
originally inherent in or extrinsieally impressed on the 
mass. The latter is the mechanical, tlie former the dyna¬ 
mical theory of nature. Of the dynamical theorists, Thales 
first of all taught that all tilings are pregnant with life; 
that the seed or germ of vitality, which is in all things, 
is water, because all seed is moist und humid. Of this 
potentially living entity Anaximenes advanced a still 
worthier representation, and taught that the primal sub¬ 
stance is infinite and sensuously imperceptible. This prin¬ 
ciple is analogous to the animal soul, and as the animal 
soul governs tho body, so the universal soul rules and 
embraces all things. Diogenes made a still farther advance, 
and maintained that the harmony and design of the mun¬ 
dane fabric suggest the unity and intelligence of its first 
principle. This principle however ho considered as simply 
physical, and only distinguished from natural phenomena 
in this, that while it is infinite, as the principle of all, they 
are finite. Still bolder was tho flight of Heraclitus, who 
taught that the world is an overliving being, a rational 
Are, whose vitality involves a tendency to contraries, und is 
ever passing from want to satiety. 

The mechanical theory is first opened by Anaximander, 
who flourished not long after Thales, who conceived tho 
ground both of production and motion to ho au eternal sub- 
•tanco, which he callod the infinite, and wherein the immu¬ 


table elements were indistinguishably combined. Out of 
this chaos certain primary contraries, as ho conceived them, 
cold and warm, earth and heaven, were first evolved, and m 
tho course of certain separations and combinations alter¬ 
nately proceeding, more perfect forms are spontaneously 
developed, to be ultimately resolved into tho homogeneous 
primary. After a long interval of a century Anaxagoras 
revived tlie mechanical physiology, and distinctly advanced 
the principle on which it rests, that nothing is changeable, 
hut that the nature of every tiling is permanent. Seining 
the contrariety of the moving and the moved, which the 
mechanical theory is so well calculated to exhibit, he de¬ 
fined the lutter to be extended anlitypous bulk, inert body, 
infinitely multiple both in qualities and parts. The moving 
principle, on tlie contrary, is perfect, simple, and homoge¬ 
neous—soul or spirit, which, as moving the elements into 
combinations of order and beauty, is endued with the faculty 
of knowing and surveying whatever was, and is, and shall 
be. Archelaus rather abandoned than advanced the views 
of his master Anaxagoras, and in him, as tho teacher of 
Socrates, tlie Ionian school became extinct before the more 
extensive development, of the Socralicphilosophy. (Hitter, 
tieschu'hte d. lonischen Philosophic ; and Brandos, Ges- 
chir/it/i d. Gricch.-Hhm. Philos.) 

IONIAN SEA. [Ionia.J 

IONIC DIALECT, the softest of tho four written 
varieties of the Greek language, was spoken in the Ionian 
colonies of Asia Minor, and in several of the islands of the 
Aegean Sea. As the new Ionic, it is distinguished from an 
older, which was the common origin of itself and the Attic. 
Tho old Ionic was widely diffused, and its use was co-ex- 
tonsive with the Ionian sett lemon ts in the Peloponnesus 
and Northern Greece. (Thirlwall, History of Greece, i., 12.).) 
Tlie language of epic poetry arose out of tins original tongue, 
which af ter the Dorian conquest passed, on the one hand, 
with the fugitives into Asia Minor, while, on the other, it. 
continued to be spoken, lor awhile at least, by tlie conquered 
peasantry who remained in Greece Proper. This tradition, 
which however, like most of the earlier traditions of Greece, 
is involved in great obscurity, may perhaps serve to explain 
(what in the common legends of Homer is otherwise inex¬ 
plicable) tlie similarity of tlie language employed by Homel¬ 
and Hesiod, who, though near to each other in time, were 
widely separated in the supposed scenes of their poetical 
labours. (Ibid., n. 120.) This first matured form of tlie 
Ionic has been called the epic, and was faithfully adhered 
to as tho standard of Greek epic and elegiac composition by 
all subsequent writers of epos or elegy, which ulbo owed its 
birth to Ionians. 

On the formation of tlie new Ionic, or simply the Ionic, 
great influence was exercised by tlie commerce of the Ionians, 
and especially by their intercourse with the soft and effemi¬ 
nate Asiatics. Neglecting the combination of strength with 
softness which gave to the epic dialect its characteristic 
fulness of tone, the Ionians attended only to mellowness 
and euphony, to at lain which it softened the aspirates, ac¬ 
cumulated vowels, and laid aside every broader and harsher 
sound. Herodotus (i. 142) distinguishes four varieties 
(xapaicrijpKj y\umni)ij) of tile new lollic, ill one of which lie 
wrote, und, though a Dorian, lias left us the bust and most 
complete specimen of it. [Herodotus; Hippocrates.] 

IONIC ORDER. [Civil Architecture; Column.] 

IONl'DIUM, a genus of violaceous plants, inhabiting 
the tropical parts of America. It, resembles Viola itself in 
most respects, but its sepals arc not prolonged at tlie busu 
into appendages, and tho lower petal is not spurred. Several 
species are used medicinally. I. Ipecacuanha and some 
others have emetic roots. 

lORA, or JORA, a genus of birds established by Dr. 
Ilorsflcld, and placed by Mr. Swainson among his Brachy- 
podinrr, or sliort-iegged thrushes. [Merulid.k.] 

IOS. [Archipelago, Grecian)] 

IPECACUANHA is an emetic substance, the root of 
several plants growing in South America. All the kinds 
have nearly tlie same ingredients, but differ in the amount 
of the active principle which they respectively contain, 
termed emeta. The best is the annulated, yielded by the 
Cephaeiis Ipecacuanha, a small shrubby plant, native of 
Brazil and of New Granada. Of this sort there are three 
varieties, namely, the brown, rod, and grey, or grey-white, 
culled also greater annulated ipecaeuan. As this is the 
only sort sent from Rio Janeiro, it is sometimes called Brazi¬ 
lian or Lisbon ipecaeuan. It is sent in bales and barrels 
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The root is in pieces from two to six inches long, and about 
the thickness of a straw, much bent or twisted, cither sim¬ 
ple or branched, with a remarkably knotty character, owing 
to numerous circular depressions or clefts, which give the 
whole an appearance of a number of rings ; and hence the 
term annulated. It consists of a central axis called meditul- 
lium, and an external portion, called the cortical part. Each 
contains emeta; but by far the greater portion exists in the 
cortical. Of the three varieties of annulated ipecacuan the 
brown contains 16 percent, of emeta, while the red con¬ 
tains only 14 per cent.: the grey has not been analyzed. 

Another sort of ipecacuan is obtained from the Psychotria 
cmetica: this kind contains only 9 pur cent of emeta, and 
the undulated or amylaceous ipecacuan, the produce of the 
Richardsonia scabra, holds only 6 per cent, of emeta, with 
92 per cent, of starch. Besides those, the roots of numerous 
other plants are used in tropical countries as emetics, and 
often termed ipecacuan. 

The dust or powder of ipecacuan applied to any mucous 
surfuco causes irritation and increased secretion from the 
part. It is chiefly employed to excite the stomach either to 
augmented secretion, or to invert its action, and effect, vomit¬ 
ing. It is also capable, by being combined with other sub¬ 
stances, of being directed to the skin, und producing 
increased perspiration. When given in very small doses, it 
improves the appetite and digestive powers; in a somewhat 
larger dose, it acts on the intestines ; but in a still larger, 
it, inverts the action of tho stomach, and occasions vomiting. 
It may therefore be used in a groat many disouses, such as 
indigestion, dysentery, rheumatism, common colds, croup, 
tic. [Emeta: Emetics; Diaphoretics; Antidotes.] 

Il’HI'CRATES, an Athenian general, most remarkable 
for a happy innovation upon the antient routine of Greek 
tactics, winch be introduced in the course of that general 
war which was ended b.c. 3K7 by the peace of Antaleidas. 
This, like most improvements upon tho earlier methods of 
warfare, consisted in looking, for each individual soldier, 
rather to the means of offence than of protection. Iphi- 
i rates laid aside the weighty panoply, which the regular 
infantry, composed of Greek citizens, had always worn, und 
substituted a light target for tho large buckler, and a 
unittc<l jacket for the coat of mail; at tho same time he 
clou bled the length of tlfe sword, usually worn thick and 
short, and increased in tho same, or, by some accounts, in 
a greater proportion, the length of the spear. It appears 
that the troops whom he thus armed anil disciplined (not 
Athenian citizens, who would hardly have submitted to the 
necessary discipline, but mercenaries following bis standard, 
like the Free Companions of the middle ages), also carried 
missile javelins; and that their favourite mode of attack 
was to venture within throw of the heavy column, the 
weight of whose charge they could not have resisted, trust¬ 
ing in their individual agility to bailie pursuit. When 
once the close order of the column was broken, its imli\ i- 
dual soldiers were overmatched by the longer weapons and 
unencumbered movements of the lighter infantry. In this 
way Iphicratcs and Ins targetiers (pellastte), as they were 
called, gained so many successes that, the Peloponnesian 
infantry dared not encounter them, except the Laccdaimo- 
ninns, who said-in scoff that their allies feared the targetiers 
as children fear hobgoblins. They were themselves iaught 
the value of this new force, B.c. 392, when Ipbicrates way¬ 
laid and cut off nearly tho whole of a Lacedtemouian batta¬ 
lion. Tho loss in men was of no great amount, but that 
heavy-armed Lacedmmoniuns should be defeated by light- 
armed mercenaries was a marvel to Greece, and a severe 
blow to the national reputation and vanity of Sparta. Ac¬ 
cordingly this action raised tho credit of Iphicrates extremely 
high. He commanded afterwards in the Hellespont, b.c. 
389; in Egypt, at tho request of the Persians, b.c. 374; 
relieved Corcyra in 373, and served with credit on other less 
important occasions. (Xen., Hell.; Diod.; Corn. Ncp.) 

IPH1S. [Lbucosians.] 

Il’OMTEA, a genus of plants of the natural family of 
Convolvulacero, which is very elosoly allied to Convolvulus, 
or Bindweed, whence has been derived its name. From 
tho more minuto investigations of modern botanists consi¬ 
derable changes have taken place in the nomenclature of 
the species sometimes referred to this genus and sometimes to 
other nearly allied genera. M. Choisy, who has most recently 
examined the Oriental Convolvulaceag excludes many spe¬ 
cies usually referred here, and forms tho genus of the species 
of Ipomtoa and Convolvulus of authors. Ipomrea has a 
P. C., No. 790. 


5-sepaled calyx, a campanulate corol, with five stamens 
included within it. Style single; stigma bilobed; lobes 
capitate; ovary 2-cclled; cells 2.seeded; capsule 2-cellcd. 
F# species aro very numerous, and found in the tropical 
parts of Asia, Africa, and America. A few ascend tho 
mountains in such latitudes. 

Most of the species are ornamental; others have been 
removed to Quamoelit, Argyreia, Pharbitis, &c., and one of 
the most useful as an article of diet in tropical countries, to 
Batatas. B. edulis produces the tubers so well known’bv 
the name of Sweet Potatoes. 

Like the kindred genus Convolvulus, which affords us 
scamniony, many of the species of Iponima are useful for 
their purgative properties: thus tho Jalap plant is of this 
genus ; and in India, I. Turpethum and coorulca arc useful 
for similar purposes. Of tho last the seeds only are em¬ 
ployed, and form tho hub-al-ml of Arabian authors, which 
has been usually translated granum Indicum. I. Turpe- 
thwn, probably so called from tho Arabic toorbud , which 
is itself no doubt derived from the Sanscrit tripoota (from 
tri, three, and jioota, the coat of a seed), or from trivrit, an¬ 
other name, as the plant is an Indian one, and its root lias 
been long employed in India as a common purgative. Tho 
bark of the roots is the part employed by the natives, as it 
contains all the active properties, which they use licsli, 
rubbed up with milk. About six inches in length of a root 
as thick us tho little finger they reckon a common dose. 
(Ruxb.) It is reckoned an excellent substitute for Jalap, 
and is free from the nauseous taste and smell of that drug. 
Tho plant is a native of all parts of Continental and proba¬ 
bly of Insular India also, as it is said to be found in the 
Society and Friendly isles and the New Hebrides, ill. 
Lid., ad. Wall. 2, p. 59.) 



Thornton 


7. Jalapa is a species which has only recently been accu¬ 
rately determined, though its root has so long and so exten¬ 
sively been employed as a powerftil medicinal agent. Ihe 
drug being exported from Vera Cruz was supposed to be 
produced in the hot country in its immediate neighbour¬ 
hood, or in that of Xalupa, and /. murmr/iiza of Micliaux 
was supposed to bo the plant, though this grows also in 
Georgia and Florida, where no .jalap has ever been pro¬ 
duced, and its root weighs from 50 to 60 lbs. This was 
sufficient to prove that it could not be tho source of the 
officinal drug, which is seldom larger than tho fist. Ilum- 

Vol. XIII.—D 
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doldt was however well aware that ‘ the true Purge de 
Xalapu delights only in a temperate climate, or rather an 
almost cold one, in shaded valleys, and on the slope of 
mountains’ (Nmo Spain, vol. iii.); and the fact is impo# 
ant as showing that a temperate and not a hot climate is 
required for its cultivation elsewhere. l)r. Coxe, of Penn¬ 
sylvania, received in 18-27 directly from Xalapa several 
small Jalap plants, one of which he succeeded in growing 
to maturity, and which was ascertained by l)r, Nuttal to be 
an Iponueu, and named by him 1. Jalupa. Specimens and 
seeds, of which the latter have produced plants, were sub¬ 
sequently procured by Dr. Schiedo from Chicunquiera, on 
the eastern declivity of the Mexican Andes, at an elevation 
of 0000 feet. This plant, it is now ascertained, was also 
known to Miller from seeds sent by Dr. Houston from 
Mexico, as in the 1 Gardener's Dictionary ’ a plant agreeing 
in description with the true Jalap plant, and with smooth 
leaves, is described. The root of this plant is a roundish 
somewhat pear-shaped tuber, externally blackish, internally 
white, with long fibres proceeding from its lower parts. The 
stem is much disposed to twist, and rises to a considerable 
height upon surrounding objects. The leaves are heart- 
shaped and pointed, deeply sinuated at the base, entire, 
smooth, prominently veined upon their under surface, and 
supported upon long footstalks. The flowers are of a lively 
purple colour, and stand upon peduncles as long as the pe¬ 
tioles. [Convolvulus Jalapa.] 

1 PSA MBUL. fAnousAMuiiL.] 

IPS US, BATTLE OF. [Antioonus, p. 10X] 

IPSWICH, a parliamentary borough and corporate town, 
capital of the county of Suffolk, and distant 09 miles north¬ 
east from London, is agreeably situated on the side of a hill 
near the junction of the rivers Orwell and Gipping. Ac¬ 
cording to Camden, this town was antiently called Gippcs- 
wicli, which name was derived from that of the neighbour¬ 
ing river Gippon, or Gipping, and thence gradually became 
changed into Yppyswyclm ami Ipswich. The town does 
not appear to ho mentioned before the invasion of the Danes 
in 991, by whom it was pillaged, and the fortifications de¬ 
stroyed. In the Confessor’s time, according to Domesday 
Book, ‘Queen Eiliva had two parts hero, and call Gwert a 
third, and there were 809 burgesses pay mg custom to the 
Ling.’ Tile earliest charter conferred upon the town was 
granted by king John in the first year of his reign, anil by 
it numerous privileges were acquired by the burgesses, of 
which privileges the chief wore, that lla-y should have 
a merchant’s guild, with their own house; that no person 
should lie lodged within the borough without tlm consent 
of the burgesses; that they should held their lauds and 
tenures according to the customs of lice boroughs, &c. 
Henry 111. increased the privileges of the burgesses, hut in 
tho reign of Edward I. the borough was seized by that, 
monarch, on account of certain offences committed by the 
inhabitants, though it was afterwards restored to them with 
all its liberties. In the reign of Edward III. the municipal 
government appears, to have been again taken away from 
the corporation, and committed to the sheriff of the county, 
by whom a keeper of the town ias appointed, hut. the cor¬ 
porate government was soon restored, and the burghal 
privileges confirmed anil extended by the subsequent char¬ 
ters of Richard 11., Henry VI., Edward IV., Richard III., 
Henry VII. and VIII., Edward VI., Elizabeth, James I., 
and Chiu-lcs I. I n tho reign of Charles 11. this corporal ion, 
like many others, surrendered its charters and franchises 
to the king, but in the .Kith year of iiis reign the borough 
was re-inoorporated, with a new constitution, and by a 
charter of Jumes II. the corporate ollicers were released 
from the uatlis. The charters of John, Edward IV., Henry 
VIII., and 17 Charles IL, as restored by tho proclamation 
of James, are all considered as governing charters. By the 
5 and 6 William IV., cap. 70, tiie council of the borough 
consists of a mayor, 10 aldermen, and Jo councillors. 
Ipswich has returned two members to parliament since 
the 25th year of Henry VI. . 

Tho revenue of the corporation, consisting of water rental, 
rents of lands, houses, mills, and other tenements, exceeds 
2000/, per annum. Tho expenditure in 1828 amounted to 
15297. 19*. Id, and tho corporation property is charged 
with a debt of 14,3001. 

The streets of Ipswich, though well paved, and lighted 
with gaB, ore narrow and irregular, which is attributable to 
the remarkable circumstance that the town is not known 
ever to have suffered from Are, or even fiom tho civil com¬ 


motions which convulsed so many parts of the kingdom 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. There ora 
many good buildings, and many extremely old, decorated 
with a profusion of curiously carved images. Most of tho 
houses, even in the heart of the city, have convenient gar¬ 
dens adjoining them, whioh render it at once agreeable, 
airy, unit salubrious. Tho water for the supply of the town 
rises from springs in certain landB which the corporation 
hold under long leases, and it is convoyed into tlm town by 
pipes laid down at their oxponse. The water rental, which 
forms a considerable part of the revenue of the corporation, 
bus been the source of much discontent among the inhabi¬ 
tants, as the former claim a monopoly of the supply, and 
tho latter complain that they arc ill supplied. In the 
Report of the Commissioners on Municipal Corporations, 
1885, the police of the town is described as being particu¬ 
larly inefficient. 

The manufactures of the town consist chiefly in tho 
spinning of woollen yam, ship-building, sail-making, &c. 
Its commerce arises from the exportation of corn, malt, and 
other produce of tho surrounding country. There is u har¬ 
bour for light vessels formed by the tnsluary of tho Orwell, 
which is navigable at high water up to the bridge, except 
for vessels of large burthen, which lie at Downliam Reach. 

The principal public buildings are the churches of Saints 
Clement, Helen, Laurence, Margaret, Mary at Elms, Mary 
at Kay, Mary at Stoke, Mary at Tower, Matthew, Nicholas, 
Peter, and Stephen. To the northward of the church of 
St. Mary at Kay was formerly a house of Black Friars, 
called the Priory of St. Peter’s. The extensive site of tlii-- 
convent was purchased by the corporal ion, and continued 
to them in 1572 by tho appellation of Christ’s Hospital. 
Part of this edifice is now occupied us an hospital for poor 
hoys, in which they arc maintained, clothed, and educated, 
hut tho number during the five years preceding 1835 had 
never exceeded sixteen. The revenue of the hospital is 
estimated at 400/. a year. In another part of the monastery 
is a spacious room win rein is deposited the town library, 
the keys of which arc kept by the master of the grammar- 
school, and out of which every freeman is privileged to take 
away any book upon giving a proper receipt In the spa¬ 
cious refectory of the same building, and on the south side, 
is now held the Free Grammar-school, the date of the first 
establishment of which is not known, though it was cer¬ 
tainly prior to (he year 1477. But in 1524 Cardinal AVolsey 
haling intimated to the university of Oxford Ins design of 
founding a college (now Christ Church), the ptiory of fit. 
Peter’s was surrendered to him in 1527, whereon he founded 
a scliuol as a nursery for lux intended college at Oxford, 
and this school is said for a time to have rivalled those of 
Eton and Winchester. Queen Elizabeth, in the second 
and third years of her reign, granted two charters for the 
regulation of tho Grammar-school and of Christ’s Hospital, 
At the present time the master has a salary of 1507 a year; 
ho is provided with a dwelling-house, and the appointment 
is for life. Since the Report of the Commissioners on 
Charities a committee lias been appointed to investigate 
the endowments of the Grammar-sol,ool. They state that the 
original endowment under the charter of Queen Elizabeth 
was 387. 13*. 4(7. per annum, which with some subsequent 
bequests makes an aggregate uiinual income of (iC7. (t*. X,/. ■ 
hut it does nut appear from what source llio additional 
funds are derived in order to liquidate tho master’s salary 
of 1507. and to defray tho other expenses of the establish¬ 
ment. Ipswich is in the diocese of Norwich. The livings 
ore three rectories, of the respective annual net values o. 
3207., 3377., and 827., and seven paid curacies of the net 
value of 175/., 1157., 80/., 1037., 1 flo/., 138/., and 1037. The 
borough is divided into fourteen parishes, the aggregate 
population of which in 1831 was 20,201 persons. (Gough’s 
Camden’s Britannia ; Carlisle’s Endowed Schools; Beauties 
of England und Wales; Parliamentary Papers, &c.) 

IRAK AJEMI. [Persia.] 

IRAK ARABI. [Bagdad.] 

IRAPUA'TO. [Mexico.] 

IRELAND, the second in size of the British islands, 
and the second largest island of Europe, lies west of Great 
Britain, in the Atlantic Ocean. Tho general maps of Ire¬ 
land at present published arc too imperfect to give the means . 
of stating its position more accurately than that it lies be¬ 
tween 51" 25' and 55" 22' N. lat. and 5" 27' and 10° 35' W. 
long. Tho arm of tho Atlantic which separates Ireland from 
Great Britain, and hounds it on tile north-east, east, and 
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south-east, is narrowest at its northern extremity, where'it 
is called the North Channel, and the opposite coasts ap¬ 
proach within 14 miles, between tho Mull of Cantyre in 
Scotland and Fair Head in the county of Antrim. South¬ 
ward from this, that part of the channel which contains the 
Isle of Man expands to a breadth of 120 miles, between 
tho coasts of Louth and Lancashire, and bears the name of 
tho Irish Sea. Being again contracted by the projecting 
coast of Wales to a breadth of about 05 miles, it assumes 
the name of St. George's Channel, which it bears until it 
expands into tho Atlantic at its southern extremity. The 
remainder of the coast-lino on the north-west, west, mid 
south-west is formed by tho Atlantic Ocean. The chief 
linos of communication between Ireland and Groat Britain 
arc from Londonderry to Glasgow, I .'18 miles; from Belfast 
to Glasgow, 107 miles, and to Liverpool, 15(i miles; from 
Douaghadoo to Portpatrick, 21 miles; from Dublin to Liver¬ 
pool, 120 miles, to Holyhead, 63 miles, to Port-Dinnlleyn, 
70 miles; from Waterford to Bristol, 222 miles; from Cork 
to .Bristol, 208 miles—sailing distances. 

According 1o the Map published by the Society for the 
Dilfusion of Useful Knowledge, the gioatest length of lie- 
land, in a line nearly from north to south, is from Bloody 
Finland Point in the county of Donegal to the Old Head of 
Kiusalc in Cork, 245 miles; and the greatest bio.idth, 1'iom 
Acini 1 Head in the county of M.iyo, on the west, to the 
mouth of Loch Slraugford in the county of Down, a little 
to the north of east, 200 miles, fa an oblique direction the 
greatest length is, from Fairltcad m the county of Antrim to 
JWi/eii Head in the county of Cork, .')0fi miles, in a line 
bearing north-north-east by south-south-west. Pending the 
completion of tho Ordnance Survey of Ireland, nothing can 
he slated with certainty regarding the area of Ireland. It 
i- however estimated in the Map published by the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, at. 18,484.213 
statute acres, or 28,881 statute square miles, of which 
215,222 statute acres urn underwater. Another estimate 
made m ls.itU as follows:— 

Statufi* Aorps. 

Dryland .... 14,1)03,17:1 

Unprofitable, mountain and bog .>,210,725 

Lakes .... 435,32'.) 


Total . 20,222,008; 

but Ibis is probably above the true amount. 

Ginervl Features. —The general form of the island is 
that of an oblique parallelogram, the longer diagonal lying 
between Mi/.en Head on the south-west and Fair Head on 
tic' noitli-east, and the shorter between Krns Mead on the 
noitii-wost, and Curnsoro Point on the south-east. The 
smith-westerly portion of the island, which is most exposed 
to tho Atlantic, is deeply indented with arms of the sea 
penetrating between rocky and mountainous promontories: 
the western shore in general is lofty and precipitous, anil 
the eastern tint and little indented. 

The most remarkable feature in tho distribution of high 
and low land over tho surface is tho grout limestone plain 
winch occupies, with little interruption, almost the whole of 
tho central district extending from the soa at Dublin on the 
east to the bay of Galway on the west, and from tho coun¬ 
ties of Sligo and Fermanagh on the north to tho confines of 
Cork and Waterford on tho south. The chief mountain- 
groups arc cither external to this plain, or rise in insulated 
ridges near its borders. Commencing from Dublin, where 
it touches tho sea, the first interval between the limestone 
country and the Channel is occupied by the granite range 
of the Wicklow and Mount Leinster Mountains, which ex¬ 
tends southward from the confines of Dublin and Wicklow 
into Carlow', and terminates near the confluence of the 
Barrow and Nore. From the Hanks of this chain a clay- 
slate formation extends on tile onu hand into the eastern 
portion of Kildare, and on the other to tho sea, forming the 
more cultivable portions of Wicklow, and almost the entire 
of Wexford; this latter district is interspersed with pro- 
trudod masses of quartz and greenstone. Abutting on tho 
southern extremity of this granite range commences a series 
of mountain-groups skirting the limestone plain on the 
south. The main constituent of theso elevations is clay- 
slat c and old conglomerate supporting flanks of yellow 
sandstone. One group, that of tho Gaultecs in Tipperary, is 
entirely insulated by tho limestone, which also occupies 
several longitudinal valleys of the external district and in 
some places penetratos to the sea. This is tho most exten¬ 


sive mountain district of Ireland. Commencing from tho 
east tho Slievcnatnan, Knockmildown, and Gaultee ranges 
extend in successive elevations of from 2000 to 3000 feet 
across tho south of Kilkenny, Tipperary, and Limerick; 
after subsiding under the coal district which spreads from 
Limerick over the north-east of Kerry, they rise again to¬ 
wards tho Atlantic, where Mount Brandon terminates the 
series in a lofty promontory which separates the bay of 
Dinglo from the mouth of tho Shannon. Southward from 
these groups the same formation occupies the entire coun¬ 
ties of Cork and Kerry; tho elevations hero towards tho 
east are moderate and the country fertile, but they spread 
oxer a wider surface and attain a greater altitude as they 
trend towards tho sea, occupying the whole western part of 
Cork and the southern portion of Kerry with precipitous 
and sterile ridges, among which MacGilhcnddy's Reeks m 
Kerry rise to the height of 3404 feet, being the highest 
ground in Ireland. Northward from Dingle Bay the lime¬ 
stone district again touches the sea, but throughout the 
western parts ol' Limerick and Clare it is overlaid by the 
great Munster coni-tract, front under which it again emerges 
on the south side of the bay of Galway. North and ve-t 
of Galway the space between the limestone plain and tho 
sea is again occupied by mountains. An extensive tract 
of granite with peaks of quartz anil greenstone rising to 
tbc height of 240(1 feet forms tho northern boundary of the 
bay of Galway, and from this point northward to Killalla 
Bay a series of primitive rocks consisting chiefly of lniea- 
slute and protruded masses of quartz is interposed between 
the Atlantic and the inland plain, except in one instance 
where the limestone reaches to the sea through tho low' 
country connecting tho plains of Mayo with tho head of 
Clew Bay. A primitive ridge of mica-slate and granite, 
nearly surrounded by the limestone which intervenes be¬ 
tween it and the coast, prolongs this district northward 
and westward through Sligo to within a short distance of the 
borders ul Donegal, where it subsides to rise again in that 
extended primitive formation which occupies almost all tho 
county of Donegal and a great part of the counties of Derry 
and Tyrone. The north-western portion of this district con¬ 
sists of granite and quartz with numerous veins of primitive 
limestone, which is also of frequent occurrence throughout 
the great field of mica-slate that constitutes tho remainder 
and rises in mountains from 1300 to 25(1(1 feet high. Tins 
district is succeeded on the east by the great trap-field of 
Antrim, which overlies it through an extent of nearly Mid 
square miles: the cap of trap is supported throughout bv 
a bed of chalky white limestone reposing on ha-, the de¬ 
nuded edges of which give an extraordinary variety el 
colouring and structure to the cliffs of that coast: the sub¬ 
stratum of mica-slate protrudes from below llio superin¬ 
cumbent masses at tho north-eastern extremity of (lie Held, 
and crossing the Channel ru-appeurs in Scotland. The 
cluy-.xluto tract which succeeds the trap-field oil tho south 
and west, extending over Down and Armagh into Mona¬ 
ghan, Louth, and parts of Cavan, Month, Longford, and 
Roscommon, al-.o re-appears on tho opposite side of the 
Channel, forming the grauwaeke district which extends 
from Fortpatnrk to St. Abb’s Head on the Frith of Forth. 
The granite group of thcMourni: Mountains and the granite 
and greenstone group of Shove Galium occupy a consider¬ 
able portion of tins clay-slate tract, protHiding m conspicuous 
masses m tho southern parts of Down anil Armagh to a 
height of 2500 feet and upwards. Tills completes the circuit 
of the interior plain which extends between (lie last-men¬ 
tioned district and Dublin to the sea. 

The principal detached groups which occur within the 
limestone plain arc the Slicvc Bloom and Shove Biinglii.i 
ranges, consisting of nuclei of clay-slate supporting Hunks 
of red and yellow sandstone, which extend to a considerable 
distance on each side of the valley of the Shannon in tlitf 
counties of Tipperary and Queen’s County, anil Clate am/ 
Galway respectively. A tract of old red sandstone rise! 
into a chain of moderate elevation on the borders of Ros¬ 
common and Sligo in the north-west part of the plain, and 
several greenstone elevations diversify its surface in the 
centre and south-west. 

The limestone-plain likewise contains six coal-districts, 
the Leinster, or Castlccumer district, on the south-east; tho 
Siieve Arda, or Tipperary district, on the south; tho Mun¬ 
ster district, extending lltiongli partsof the counties of Cork, 
Kerry, Limerick, mid Clare, oil the soulh-west; the Loch 
Alien district, round the sourco of tho Shannon, on the north- 
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west; and the Monaghan and Tyrone districts, on ihe north 
there is also a coal district of small extent in the north¬ 
eastern extremity of the county of Antrim. The coal raised 
in the southern districts is anthracite, or blind-coal; that 
raised in the districts north of Dublin is bituminous. 

In addition to these the central district of Ireland contains 
upwards of ono million of acres of bop;, comprehended for 
the most part within that portion which would be embraced 
l>y lines drawn from Wicklow to Galway, and from Howtli- 
lieud to Sligo. Thu greater portion of these bugs lies west 
of the Shannon in the counties of Galway, Roscommon, 
and Mayo; tlio remainder, extending in 'urious tracts 
through King’s County, Longford, Westmeath, and Kildare, 
is known collectively as the Rug of Allen. Numerous 
ridges of limestone-gravel, called Enters, surrounding these 
several divisions, oiler all unlimited supply of the material 
best adapted for their improvement. It is calculated that an 
expense of 1/. o,v. per aero would be sufficient for the drain¬ 
age of those bogs, which arc at present inaccessible and 
useless for the purposes of luiliary. 

Besides these encumbrances the lower carboniferous lime¬ 
stone, which constitutes t ho central plain, is overlaid in 
many tracts towards the borders of the district by the upper 
or splintery limestone, and this is generally accompanied by 
a craggy and rough surface: such is tlio ease in the vicinity 
of each of the coal districts and throughout the counties of 
Sligo, Fermanagh, Cavan, and Leitrim. These districts 
contain numerous caverns, and streams sinking into sub¬ 
terranean channels arc here of frequent occurrence. 

By much the greater part of the central plain however is 
unincumbered, and has the pure carboniferous limestone 
for its substratum. Throughout those districts the soil is 
rich and sweet, and Iho surface gently undulating. The 
mountain groups and waste lands on the whole occupy a 
comparatively small portion of the entire island, and many 
of the districts hiug without tiic central plain rival the 
richest limestone lands in easiness of access and fertility. 

Hirers and Lakes .—From the arrangement of the moun¬ 
tain gioups round the borders of the central plain the 
courses of tlio greater number of the rivers of Ireland are 
necessarily short. Of those which drain the external dis¬ 
tricts tlio chief arc the Blackwater and Lee in Cork, the 
Foyle m Donegal and Derry, the Batin and Lagan in 
Antrim and Down, and the Slaney in Wexford. The rivers 
of the central district hate longer courses ami a much 
greater body of water. The chain of Shove Bloom and the 
low range of the Eskers divide the central plain longitudi¬ 
nally into two unequal portions, of which the western 
division is by much the greater. Tito eastern or smaller 
division is again subdivided by tile summit-level of the bog 
of Allen into a northern district, the waters of which dis¬ 
charge themselves into the Irish Sea by the Boyne, and a 
southern district, which sends its drainage in an opposite 
direction into the Atlantic by the united streams of the 
Barrow, Nore, and Suir. all navigable rivers. The western 
division, which much exceeds the united basins of these 
several rivers, is drained solely by the Shannon, which, 
from its great body of waioi and course through a flat 
country, possesses the extraordinary advantage of being 
navigable from its source to its mouth, a distance of nearly 
t! 10 miles. Those portions of the central plain which lie 
l>c\ ond the basins of the Shannon and JBoyne discharge 
their chief drainage into a series of lakes which skirt the 
limits of the limestone country on the west and north. The 
lakes of Galway and Mayo form such a series, separating 
the primitive district of Connaught from the plain on the 
west; tlio extended line of Loch Erne in like manner 
drains that portion of the central plain which stretches 
towards the primitive district of Donegal and the high 
lands of Tyrone on the north; and Loch Neagh collects 
the waters of the remainder by the Blackwater River on 
the north-cast. The other principal lakes of Ireland lie 
within the basin of the Shannon, those of most consequence 
being merely expansions of that river. The water-power 
afforded by the different rivers and natural dams of Ireland 
is greater than in any equal extent of accessible country in 
Europe. The surface of al! the lakes in Ireland is esti¬ 
mated at 215,252 statute acres, or 336 square miles. 

Climate .—There is but. a small portion of Ireland which 
is more than fifty miles distant from tlio sea-coast, and on 
three sides of the island the Atlantic Ocean extends unin¬ 
terrupted: hence the climate is more moist and less liable 
to severe cold than in any of the neighbouring countries. 


On an average of five years ending with 1829 the annual 
quantity of rain which fell at Cork in the southern extre¬ 
mity of the island was 35 inches, and in a like calculation 
for Derry, at its northern extremity, the average annual 
quantity was 31 inches; being in both cases considerably 
above the average quantity for most parts of Great Britain, 
though much below the average at Kendal, Keswick, and a 
few other places. Frosts are rarely severe in Ireland, and 
snow does not lie so long as in England; neither are thun¬ 
der-storms of so frequent occurrence or of so formidable 
a character. The extension of tillage has contributed in a 
considerable degree to lessen the extreme moisture com¬ 
plained of by early historians; and to the quantity of dark- 
coloured earth now annually turned up intelligent writers 
attribute a fact often remarked by old persons, that the 
winters have latterly become much milder. The prevalent 
winds are from the west uud south, and these are usually 
accompanied by a mild state of the atmosphere. Easterly, 
winds are keen, and much dreaded by invalids. Instances 
of longevity are numerous, and the population generally 
healthy. 

The chief characteristics of the scenery of Ireland are 
freshness and verdure • the surface is less rugged than that 
of Scotland, and more varied and undulating than that of 
England; it is however generally deficient in timber. The 
works of various tourists have latterly attracted much 
attention to the natural beauties of the southern and west¬ 
ern districts. 

History and Antiquities. —In the various names oflrc- 
land, as known to tlio classic writers, Iris, Iernis, Iuvcrnis, 
Hibernia, &e., the radical Ir or Eri, by which it is still 
known to its own natives, is plainly traceable. It is custo¬ 
mary among the Irish to indicate'a country by the affix Hy 
or Ilun, sometimes written O, as in the case of proper 
names, signifying literally ‘ the (dwelling of the) sons or 
family of,’ such as Hy-Maiuu, Hy-Tuirtre, lly-Brazil, &e. In 
adding this affix to names beginning with a vowel it is 
optional to insert a consonant to prevent the concurrence 
of open sounds, thus Hy-r-Earh, meaning the country of 
the descendants of Each or /Earns. Again, this affix 
requires the genitive, which in Kri is Jiri/i, and thus all 
variations of the name, from the Jus of Diodorus Siculus, 
and the Jr land and Ireland of modern times, to the Iernis 
( Htj-Ernis ) of the Orphic poems, and the Hibernia ( Ily- 
b-Ernia) of Latin writers, would seem to be accounted for. 

The name Scotia docs not appear to have been applied to 
Ireland till about the end of tlie third century, liom which 
time to the beginning of the eleventh it. continued to indicate 
that country exclusively. 

The Scoti, who were in possession of the island at the time 
of the introduction of Christianity, appear to have been to 
a great extent the successors of a people whoso name and 
monuments inilicato a close affinity with the Jielg® of 
Southern Britain. A people also called Cruitline by the Irish 
annalists, who are identifiable with the Piets of Northern 
Britain, continued to inhabit a portion of the island distinct 
from the Scoti until after tlio Christian mission; and it is 
observable that the names of mountains and remarkable 
places in that district still strikingly resemble tlio topogra- 
hieal nomenclature of those parts of North Britain which 
ave not been affected by tlie Scolic conquest The monu¬ 
ments and relics which attest the presence of a people 
considerably advanced in civilization at some period in 
Ireland, such as Cyclopean buildings, sepulchral mounds 
containing stone chambers, mines, bronze instruments and 
weapons of classic form and elegant workmanship, would 
appear to be referrible to some of the predecessors of tlio 
Scoti, and indicate a close affinity between the earliest inha¬ 
bitants of Ireland and that antient people, by some referred 
to a Phoenician origin, whose vestiges of a similar kind 
abound throughout the south and south-west of Europe. 

The Scoti were not builders in stone, at least in their 
civil edifices, nor did they use bronze implements. Their 
own tradition is that they came originally from Scythia, by 
which is meant the north-eastern part of central Europe, 
which appears to be confirmed by the fact that the antient 
topography of the country, in districts where the Scolic 
invasion has not wholly obliterated it, points at the Welsh 
language as the nearest representative of that spoken by 
tlio predecessors of the Scoti, and that the chief distinctions 
which at present exist between the Irish and Welsh lan¬ 
guages are referriblo to a Gothic or Northern European 
source. 
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The general conversion of the Irish Scots to Christianity 
took place in the earlier and middle portion of the fifth 
century. The principal instrument in effecting the change 
was Patrick, who landed in Ireland on this mission in tho 
year 432. Before this time, Christianity had made some 
progress, but the mass of the people were heathens. The 
form of church government introduced by Patrick was epis¬ 
copal : in his doctrine and that of his successors for many 
centuries it is uflirmed that there are no traces of those 
peculiar tenets which the Reformed churches rejected in 
the sixteenth century. 

A considerable advance in civilization followed the intro¬ 
duction of the now religion. Greek and Roman literature 
got some footing among the clergy, and an improved system 
of architecture became requisite for religious edifices. The 
Irish round towers are now generally ascribed to an ecclesias¬ 
tical origin, and are supposed to have been erected during 
tho sixth, seventh, and eight centuries, which form perhaps 
the most prosperous epoch in the history of tho country. 
From the end of the eighth century till the coming of the 
English, in a.d. 1)70, tho disputes of the petty princes of 
the country, and the frequent depredations of the Danes 
and other northern pirates, render the annals of Ireland a 
melancholy series of feuds and disasters. 

Up to this time the government of the island had 
usually been vested in one monarch, who was entitled to 
certain subsidies and services from the petty kings of the 
provinces, and they ill like manlier levied contributions 
from the minor chiefs of torritorios. Dormod Mac Mur- 
rough, king of Leinster, having seduced the wife of one of 
tlic-o petty princes, and otherwise grown oppressive to his 
subjects, was expelled from his dominions in 1108, and tied 
for succour to Henry 11. king of England, who, having 
already obtained a grant of Ireland from pope Adrian IV., 
readily gave his countenance to the restoration of Mac Mur- 
rough on receiving his oath of allegiance ; but, being at 
that time engaged m a war with the French, he was unable 
personally to undertake the expedition. Several Welsh 
adventurers however, having obtained Ins licence to embark 
in the undertaking, fitted out a small aiinameiit, with which 
they landed in the county of Wexford, m the month of May, 
a.d. 1170. The conquest of tho entire island was soon 
effected. In 1174, the king, coming over in person, received 
the submission of the Irish monarch, and of almost all tho 
provincial and petty kings, and in the same year had his 
title confirmed, aiul the discipline of tho Irish and English 
Hunches assimilated at a general synod of tho Irish clergy 
held at Cashel. 

The country was now portioned out among the Anglo- 
Norman conquerors, and with the introduction of English 
modus of tenure tho erection of courts of law and appoint¬ 
ment of executive authorities had their commencement. 
The twelfth year of the reign of king John, who succeeded 
his father as lord of Ireland, is the epoch to which the 
final division into counties is generally referred. This divi¬ 
sion appears to have embraced almost the entire of Ireland, 
although through subsequent reverses most of the counties 
in Ulster and Connaught ceased to ho considered shire 
ground. These disasters were chiefly owing to the exor¬ 
bitant powers enjoyed within their several territories by the 
great lords of the country, who finding tho Irish customs 
more congenial to arbitrary authority, by degrees fell away 
from the exorcise of the English law, and assumed the cha¬ 
racters of despotic chieftains. In particular, the family of 
the Dc Buigho's in Ulster and Connaught, being released, 
by tho murder of William carl of Ulster, in a.d. 1333, from 
tho restraint which ho had for some time exercised over 
them, seized the better part of tho latter province and as¬ 
sumed Irish names; while the northern native Irish re- 
erossing the river Bann, beyond which they had hitherto 
been confined, drove tho English out of the north-eastern 
pans of Ulster, and narrowed the pale in that direction to 
the county of Louth. In liko manner the families of Des¬ 
mond and Kildare, having possessed themselves of a groat 
part of Munster and Loinstor, introduced the Irish customs 
on that sido, so that on the accession of king Ilenry VIII. 
there was but an inconsiderable tract along the eastern 
coast in which the English law was fully recognised. 

In this and the succeeding reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I., tho English government having now tho double 
motive of effecting a religious as well as a civil reforma¬ 
tion in Ireland, applied themselves with great energy to 
the recovery of their authority, and, after a tedious series 
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of rebellions and confiscations, succeeded at length, m the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, in making tho entire 
island shire-ground, and planting a numerous Protestant 
proprietary in Ulster. The Reformed church had already 
been established in a.d. 1535; but the great body of the 
native Irish still continued attached to the Roman Catholic 
faith. 

In October, 1641, a rebellion, having fur its object tho 
overthrow of the new establishment and the restoration of 
the old proprietors to their estates, broko out amoii" tho 
native Irish, and was afterwards joined by the chief Ro¬ 
man Catholic nobility and gentry: the result of the civil 
wars which ensued was the suppression of the Irish and 
Roman Catholic party, and a general confiscation of their 
lands. 

On the accession of James II., and the prospect of a re¬ 
establishment of the Roman Catholic church, the same 
party again rose to considerable power, and on king James 
retiring to Ireland after the revolution of 1688, they sup¬ 
ported his cause through an arduous war of three years’ 
continuance, until after the defeats of the Boyne and 
Aughrim, when they finally capitulated at Limerick, on tile 
, 3rd October, 1692. Extensive confiscations followed this civil 
war also. The military men and other more active members 
of the Roman Catholic party left the country, and entered 
into the service of different states on the Continent, where 
they very generally distinguished themselves by their fidelity 
and bravery. Those who remained, still constituting tho 
bulk of the population of tho island, were henceforth treated 
with extreme severity; yet, notwithstanding the harshness 
of tho penal laws from time to time enacted against Roman 
Catholics, the country generally prospered during the cen¬ 
tury of uninterrupted tranquillity that ensued. The ex¬ 
ample of the American and French revolutions however 
having created a democratic spirit among many of the 
northern Protestants, and some of them having taken up 
arms m the year 1798, led to another rising among tho Ro¬ 
man Catholic peasantry of much tho same character with 
those insurrections m which their ancestors had unfoitu- 
nalclybeen so often engaged. This rebellion, being likewise 
suppressed, led the way to tho Act of Union, by which the 
parliament of Ireland, which had of late years enjoyed an 
absolute independence of all power but tho crown, was 
merged in that of the United Kingdom, a.d. 1800. 

The Irish Roman Catholics, who had greatly increased m 
wealth and numbers since the time of the Union, were in 
the year 1829 admitted generally to the political privi¬ 
leges enjoyed by Protestant dissenters. The Reform Act 
considerably added to their political influence, and various 
changes are now in progress and operation, tho general ten¬ 
dency of which is to give them a large share of political 
power in the state. 

Population.— Notwithstanding the numerous colonies 
of British who have from time to time settled m Ireland, 
the great hulk of tho population is still of tho native Irish 
race. The native Irish are of a warm and imaginative dis¬ 
position, with much natural eloquence and a strong pcioep- 
tion of humour; they are very hospitable, and individually 
brave; the prevailing vices of tho national character ate 
improvidence and a disposition to riotous excitement. 
During the wars in the reign of Elizabeth they were re¬ 
duced to considerably less than a million in number, but in 
tho subsequent progress of the population they have inn eased 
in a much uioie rapid ratio than either their English or 
Scottish fellow-countrymen. Tho following table exhibits 
the numbers of the entire population at tho several dates 
below 

Dale. 

1672 

1695 

1712 

1718 

1725 

1726 

1731 

1754 

1767 

1777 

1785 

1788 


How a^eri tinned. 

By Sir William Potty . . 1,320,000 

By Captain South . ... 1,08 1.102 

By Mr. Dobbs. (See Essay cm Triut«\ 2,099,00 1 
and Impravrmeut of irritant, by [2,1101.048 
him, published 1721; liunibeis |2,817,374 
taken from hearth-money returns.7 2,809,106 
(By the Established Clergy, by ordn I 2<) . 
i of the House of Lords of Ireland, t 
(From the returns of the hearth- 12 , 372,634 
money collectors . • • ' ’ 

On an average of 6 per liouso . 2,544,276 

Ditto. 2,690,556 

Ditto. 2,845,932 

Mr. Busho .... 4,040,(60 


1 
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Data. 

1791 

1792 
1805 
1821 
1831 

1831 

1837 


Haw ucariafaud.' 
Hearth-money collectors 
Estimated by Dr. Beaufort . 
Mr. Newenham’s estimate . 
Under Act 55 Goo. III., c. 120 
Under Act 1 Will. IV., c. 19 


4 , 20 ( 5,612 

4,088,226 

5,395,450 

0,801,827 

7,767,401 


(Estimated by the Commissioners onl ? , )54 100 
\ Public Instruction . . • * ’ ’ 

{Estimated by Irish Railway Com-i s ^3 750 
missiimors . . . . i ’ “ ’ 


The distribution of this very large population is chiefly 
towards the eastern sido of the island; the west and north¬ 
west are comparatively thinly inhabited. The general ren¬ 
dition of the people is considerably improved of late years, 
but still there is a very numerous elass of peasantry in the 
west and nortli-wost whose state is extremely wretched. 
The average rate of wages for agricultural labourers through¬ 
out the entire country is about Hid. per day, and the average 
employment about twenty-two weeks of six working days 
each m the year. The classes into which the population 
was divided in 1831 appear in the census of that year as 
followsFamilies chielly employed in agriculture, 884,339; 
ditto chiefly employed in trade, manufactures, and handi¬ 
craft, 249,309 ; ditto not comprised in the preceding 
classes, 251,368; males 3,794,880; females 3,972,521 ; total 
7,767,401 persons, forming 1,385,060 families, inhabiting 
1,249,816 houses. 

In the same year the number of agricultural occupiers 
employing labourers was 95,339; of occupiers not employ¬ 
ing labourers, 5GJ.274 ; of male labourers employed in agri¬ 
culture, 567,441 ; of males, 20 years of age, employed ill 
manufactures, 25,746 ; employed in retail trade or 111 handi¬ 
craft as masters or workmen, 298,838; of capitalists, hankers, 
professional and otlior educated men, 61,514; of labourers 
employed in labour not agricultural, 89,876 ; of other males 
20 years of age, except servants, 110,595; of male servants 
20 yours of age, 54,142; of ditto under 20 years, 44,600 ; of 
female servants, 253,155. 

Religion. —In 1834, according to the returns of the Com¬ 
missioners of Public Instruction, there were in Ireland 
6,431,008 Roman Catholics; 852,676 members of the Es¬ 
tablished church ; 642,356 Presbyterians; 21,808 other Pro¬ 
testant dissenters: and 6254 whose religion could not be 
ascertained; being in the proportion of 4f Roman Catho¬ 
lics noarly to one Protestant of whatever denomination. 

Education. —In 1834 there were in Ireland 9057 daily 
schools, being in tho proportion of one school to each 824 
of the entire population, educating 633,946 young per¬ 
sons, being in tho proportion of 7'97 per cent, of the entire 
population under daily instruction. Of these schools 5653 
were supported wholly by payments from tho children, and 
4004 were supported wholly or in part by endowment or 
subscription: of the latter elass there were in the ubove 
year 892 in connection with tho National Hoard of Educa¬ 
tion ; 203 in connection with tho Society for Discountenanc¬ 
ing Vice; 115 in connection with Erasmus Smith's fund; 
235 in connection with the Xildare-street. Society, and 618 
in connection with the London Hibernian Society. There 
is a University at Dublin, a Roman Catholic College at 
Maynooth, uml various superior establishments for educa¬ 
tion in other towns. [Bklfast; Dublin; &c.] 

Crime. —During the year J836 there were 23,891 persons 
committed for trial or bailed, of whom 7769 were charged 
with offences against tho person ; 671 with offences against 
property committed with violence; 6593 with offences 
against property committed without violence; 500 with 
malicious offences against property; 214 with forgery and 
offences against the currency ; and 8144 with other offences 
not included in the above classes. The proportion of the 
offenders to the entire population was 1 in 325, and the 
male offenders were to the female as 0-82 to O' 18. Of the 
total number of offenders 6744 males and 490 females could 
read and writo; 38‘JS males and 912 females could road 
only; 7435 males and 2595 females could neither read nor 
write; and of 1542 males and 275 females the instruction 
could not he ascertained. Tho total number of convictions 
in that year was 18,110. 

Productive Economy.— Agriculture.— The agricultural 
produce of Ireland was estimated, in the year 1832, at 
36,000,000;. per annum, raised off 14,603,473 acres. This 
falls short, by nearly one half, of tho amount of produce 
yielded by an equal area in Great Britain; and yet in the 


latter country there are only two agrictfltnral labourers 
for every five for the same quantity of land, in Ireland. 
Hence it appears that tho productive powers of the soil 
of Ireland, as compared with those of tho soil of Great 
Britain, are little more than half developed. The causes 
of this deficiency are to bo sought in a had system of 
agriculture, small farms, and want of capital. A marked 
improvement is however observuhle both in the quantity 
and quality of Irish agricultural produco within the last ten 
years. The increase in quantity will he apparent from tho 
following table of the comparative exports of some of tlm 
principal articles of such produco in the years 1825 and 
1835:— 

Exports oj Irish Produce in 1825 and 1835. 


Commodities. 

Quantity. 

Increase 

between 

these 

1’erlods. 

Estimated 
Value (or 


1825 

1835. 

1835. 


Cows and Oxen, number 

03,524 

98,150 

34,020 

£ 

798,837 

0 

Hoists . . . do. 

3,140 

4,655 

1,515 

65,153 

0 

Slll'l'p . . . <lo. 

72,191 

125,452 

53,261 

199.‘>86 

0 

Hwiuo . . . tlo 

(.5, *11 it 

3’, 0,191 

310,272 

8*J3, S3*.) 

0 

Urain.uz.: Wheat, <jh. . 

283,340 

420,522 

i;*7,ih«j 

813, 111 

0 

„ IJ.irli’v, do . 

151.8 '2 

108,916 

14,121 

2 It'./. 16 

0 

,, Outs, do. . 

1,503,204 

1.575,981 

72.780 

1,661,"53 

3 

,, Other tii.un . 

Whoatmeal, Klimt, and 
Ontnifiil . . <-v\ts. . 

23,832 

39.1137 

15,805 

7-ui-w 

0 

5.K>,124 

1,981,480 

1,390,350 

1,-441.964 

0 

Potatoes . . . do. . 

225,398 

.. 

J7.»7 

0 

1'ioviMoim: Uncoil and 

II Mills do. . 

.’169,278 

379,11] 

JO,833 

828,158 

0 

„ JJccfniid 

IN »ik do. . 

004, SKI 

370.172 


723,935 

0 

,, Hotter do. . 

471,1(11 

827,009 

352,8*18 

3.3l6,«idC 

0 

,» Lard . do. . 

35,201 

70,267 

;;>,oou 

1.8 \0|3 

0 

/ number . . . 


52,214,800 

,. 

s z-y ; 

3/.060 

1) 

Egg* J crates .... 

0 • 

2.275 

.. 

<1 

[ boxes .... 


10,6*15 

., 

31,027 

0 

Feallieia . . . cuts. . 

,, 

6,482 

„. 

32,606 

0 

Hides and Calf Ski tic, 
number . 


57.r,7 


45,831 

0 

Wool, Sheep and | bales . 


:u 

„, 

1,2 10 

0 

Lambs’ . . [ lbn. 


76J.184 


17. 

16 

Flax and Tow . ewts. . 

64.898 

103.949 

109,05) 

4":'.; 7.1 

10 

Spirits. , . gallons . 

620,520 

459,473 

tlccien.se. 

75,505 

0 

Beer • . « do. . 

•• 

2,036,688 


138,981 

0 


The earnings of the agricultural labouring classes, includ¬ 
ing occupiers labouring on tlieir own land, in 1830, are es¬ 
timated nt 6,844,560/. 

The value of the peat annually raised from the hogs for 
fuel is very considerable. At 35 lushes or loads pel' family, 
which is the estimate of Mr. Wakefield, averaging Ur/, per 
kish, the value of the quantity required for fuel 111 1831, 
calculating only on the families employed ill agriculture, 
would he 1,160,694/.; hut this is probably too low an 
estimate, as it only exceeds by about. 200,000/. the value of 
the imported and native coal consumed in the same time. 

Mining. —The annual average produce of the mines 
worked by the Mining Company of Ireland in 1836 was 
about 150,006/., and of the mines worked by other parties 
about 220,060/. The export of lead and copper ore in 1835 
amounted to 477,660 ewts., of an estimated value of 
179,388/. Tho mines and quarries at present open are not 
however worked to tlieir full extent; this branoli of indus¬ 
try is indeed still in its infancy in Ireland. 

Fisheries .—In tho general coast, fishery in the year 1836 
there were employed—decked vessuls 215, tonnage 7099 
tons; half-decked ditto 870, tonnage 10,292 tons; open 
sail-boats 1812, tonnage 9178 tons; and row-boats 7864 
total number of fishermen 54,119; showing a considerable 
decrease since 1830, when tho number of fishermen em¬ 
ployed was 64,771. The earnings of each fisherman having 
a share in the produce being estimated nt from 3,?. 0 d. to 4s. 
per week on an average through the year Mould give tho 
nett profits of the produce for 1836 at. 527,650/. The gross 
annual produce of the coast and river salmon fisheries dues 
not amount in all to 10,000/. 

Manufactures. —The value of tho unbleached linens sold 
in tho several counties of Ulster in tho year 1824 was 
2,109,305/., and in all Ireland for the same year 2,580,697/. 
Since that time there is no authentic return; but the intro¬ 
duction of linen-yarn spinning-machinery has latterly 
given the linen trade on extraordinary impetus in the 
northern counties of Ulster. Tho exports of linen in tho 
year 1835 amounted to 70,209,572 yards, of an estimated 
value of 3,725,004/., being an increase on the linen export 
of 1825 of 15,095,057 yards. 

The cotton trade is carried on to a considerable extent in 
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the same district, and in ono large establishment in the 
county of Waterford; hut it lias latterly declined, and many 
of the mills originally designed for the spinning of cotton 
arc now turned to the manufacture of linen yarn, the de¬ 
mand for which is much greater than the present means of 
production can meet. Tlio export of cotton fabrics, which 
in 1825 amounted to 10,5(i7,458 yards, in 1835 was 
only 1,(139,088 yards, estimated at a value of 15,253/. In 
llio latter year there was however an export of cotton in 
other forms of manufacture to the amount of 132,880/. 

Since the year 1822 the woollen trade has declined con¬ 
siderably. In that year there were in and about Dublin 
forty-five establishments, the annual value of the goods pro¬ 
duced in which, if estimated at present prices, would be 
about 200 , 000 /. The total value of the woollens now manu¬ 
factured in the same district is about 00,000/. In the dis¬ 
tricts of Cork, Kilkomiy, Moate, and Carrick-on-Suir, where 
the woollen trade formerly nourished, the present value of 
the woollens annually manufactured does not exceed 
20 , 000 /.; and llio flannel trade of Wicklow and Wexford, 
which in 1822 was estimated at 50,000/. for the annual 
value of its produce, may now he considered us extinct. 
The manufacture of worsted and stuff articles is the only 
branch of this trade which has increased within the last 
sixteen years: it is now carried on to a consideiable extent 
at Mount Melliek and Abbeylcix in the Queen’s County. 
Such of ihe general trade as remains is however considered 
to be at present, in a healthy state, and reasonable hopes 
are enter!tuned of a progressive improvement. The value 
of the different. woollen manufactures exported in 1835 was 
■10,12s/.: a considerable portion of this export was to the 
south of England, which is now more accessible to the 
lu.di than to thu northern English manufacturer. Tlu: 
silk manufacture is also much decayed: the export of silk 
fabrics m 1835 amounted to 21,740/. 

In grinding, malting, brewing, and distilling, a great 
advance has been made in Ireland vvithin the last fifteen 
ycais The number of com mills in Inland m Is.to 
vins |sS2: of rum-kilns, 22!Ui: of distilleries, !I5 ; of recti¬ 
fy nig dislillei ics, l'l; of lnevveiies, 230 ; of paper lnimufac- 
tones, 57, of glass-works, li; and of tobacco factories, 20J. 

'f lic export of oatmeal, Hour, and vvhealmeal, which now 
amounts to neatly one million and a half steiluig annually, 
lia- giovvn up almost wholly of late years; so also the valu¬ 
able export t:ado m porter. 

S/niiH Pmrrr. — Theio were, ill 1835, 151 steam-engines 
of Ifom I to Km horsepower each, employed in various 
lnanutaetui ing operations in the towns and neighbourhoods 
ol holiest, Clonmel, Cork, Dublin, (hi) way, Kilkenny, 
Einieiiok. Londonderry, Waterford, ami Portluw. Of these 
the first was erected in Belfast in the year I HOG. 

In addition to these there are upwards of fit) steam- 
vessels with engines of from 20 to 300 horse-power engaged 
in tlu: British coast and canal IralUe. Cork is now a station 
lor steamers sailing to North America, and a steam com¬ 
munication is kept up during the summer months between 
Bordeaux and Dublin, and Havre and Belfast. 

CoMMURcn.— Inhmil Traffic .—The inland trathe of Ire¬ 
land is almost wholly carried on either by high road or | 


canal, there being hut one railway of live miles in length at 
present in operation in the country. Another line of seven 
miles in length is however now in process of completion 
between Belfast and Lisburn. The extent of the various 
lines of inland navigation is as follows: — 

M.les. 

Grand canal from Dublin to Ballinasloc, with its,... 

branches. 

Royal canal from Dublin toTarmoubarry, with its! 


branches . . . . , . J ' ' 

Lower Shannon navigation . . . .41 

Limerick navigation, river and canal . . n 

Middle Shannon, navigation . . . 3» 

Upper Shannon navigation . . . 5'J 

Lagan navigation, river and canal . . 281 

Novvry navigation, river and canal . . Hi'. 

Tyrone navigation, river and canal . . I li 

Lower Boyne navigation, river and canal . HI 
Slancy navigation, river and canal . . . J6 

Barrow navigation, river and canal . , 78 


5S!'j 

In addition there is now in progress the Ulster 1 
canal, joining the waters of Lough Neagh and > 24 
and Lough Erne, of which there are completed] 

G13A 

Being in all about one-fourth of the similar means of 
internal traffic existing in X835 in an equal area in Great 
Britain. 

The general ditertion of the traffic of Ireland i- east want, 
of the external traffic almost wholly so. A Villi the ex¬ 
ception of the transverse lines of the ltoyal and Grand 
Canal, the, great bulk of the inland traffic lies towards and 
along the eastern coast from Londonderry to Cork inclu¬ 
sive. 

('nrrt/in" Traffic. —The means of external traffic pos¬ 
sessed by Ireland amount to less than one-fourteenth of 
those of England, and to rather more than a third of those 
of Scotland. The following table exhibits the number of 
vessels, with the amount of their tonnage, and the number 
of men and hoy s usually employed m navigating the same 
that belonged to the several ports of Ireland m the years 
below •— 



Vessel'*, 

Toniriye. 

Mpu. 

On the 3) si December, 183 1 

153(i 

i n»,.m 

87.$! 

„ ,, 1835 

lfi 2 7 

131,735 


„ „ 18 if> 

Hi 3 5 

128,4(1!) 

1U 8‘J 


Here the proportion of seamen to tonnage is about 1 to 
14; m the merchant-service of England the proportion i, 
ns 1 to 18 nearly This difference is to he accounted fin by 
the superior size and better management of the English 
vessels, which require less manual labour. The general 
navigation of Ireland and its progress appear from the 
subjoined table, showing the number of vessels, with the 
amount of their tonnage and men (including their repeated 
Voyages), that enteri it inwards and cleared outwards at the 
several ports of Ireland, from and to all parts of thu Woilil, 
during each of the years below :— 


Shipping entered inwards in Ireland, from all parts of the World. 



Shipping cleared outwards from Ireland, to all parts of the World. 


Yrnrs ctuling 

£>th Jauuury. 


British and Irish Vessels. 

Foreign Vessels. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Mon. 

Vessels. 

Tons, 

Men. 
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Imports and Exports.— Summary of tho Imports and 
Exports of Ireland for the year 1835, including the coasting 
tnide. 


Names of Port*. I Counties. 


Exports, 1835. Imports, 1835. 


Arrtglsis and Killougli 
Arklow «... 
Diilhriggan ... 

H allin a • • . • 

Rnllyrane Creek „ j 
HullycAstlo Creek . 
Rally Hliuuuon . . 

Haltimore, &r, . . 
Runtry Cieek . . 
ltaichavttn Oeek . 
ll«lmullet Creek . 

Helfsist .... 
Clare Creek . . . 

Coleraine and Portnuh 

Cork ..... 
Ilonai'lieilee Creek . 
Donegal Creek . . 

Drogheda . . . 

Duhlm .... 

Dundalk .... 
Dungnrvau ... 
(Jnlway .... 
Killalla .... 
Kilrush .... 

K insale Creek . . 

Larin* Cteek ... 
Ltmoriek .... 
Lttmlouderry . 
Newcastle (Truck 
Newport Cieek . . 

Newiy ..... 

JR ess ..... 
Strnnglonl . . . 

Hligo. 

Trulee .... 
Waterford . . . 

Wexlord .... 
Westport • . • 

Wieklow .... 
YougluiU. 

Total . . . 


Down . . 
Wicklow . 
Dublin 
Sligo and . 

Mayo 
Donegal 
Antrim . 
Donegal 
Cork . . 

Do. . . 
Do . . 
Mayo . . 

Antrim 
Clare . . 

) Derry and 
[ Antrim . 
Cork . . 

Dow n . . 

Donegal 
Cy. of town 
Dubliu 
I.owth . 
Waterford 
(lalway 
M ayo . . 

Clare . . 

Cork , . 

Antrim • 
Limerick 
Londonderry 
Down . . 

Mayo . . 

[ Down find 
I Armagh 
W ox foul . 
Dow u 

Sligo , . 

Kerry . . 

Wateifonl 
Wexford . 
Mil vo . . 

Wieklow . 
Cotk . . 


£ S. d. 

35.101 0 0 
3,6/7 0 0 
5,417 10 0 

70,568 0 0 
20,834 0 0 
1.791 0 0 
11.130 0 0 
37,144 0 0 
6,219 0 0 
77.3G2 0 0 
2.940 0 0 
4,341,794 3 7 
10,017 0 0 

105,685 0 0 
2,909.81.4 0 0 
62.484 0 0 
11.303 0 0 
766.027 0 0 
2,528,543 0 0 
452,813 0 0 
69,486 0 0 
251,864 0 0 
26,396 0 0 
36,158 0 0 
13,479 0 0 
60,309 0 0 
726.430 0 0 
1,040,918 0 0 
3,681 0 ft 
2,263 0 0 

616,836 0 0 
59,074 U 0 
79,633 6 4 
369,490 0 0 
42.315 0 0 
1,821,245 0 0 
312,136 0 0 
87,805 0 0 
86,565 18 0 
215,310 0 0 


17,394,813 7 II 15,337,097 


£ s. d. 
2,970 0 0 
6,762 10 0 
11,391 19 2 

13,532 0 0 

5,770 0 0 

2,030 13 3 
9,524 0 0 
17.767 0 0 
17.293 8 0 
30,081 0 0 

3,695,437 11 10 
1,6/2 0 0 

65,900 0 0 
2,751,684 0 0 

7.570 0 0 

11,331 0 0 
259,854 0 0 
4,430,321 0 0 

107,953 0 0 

16,312 15 0 
88,268 12 8 
3,188 0 0 
2,70S 0 0 
18,262 0 0 
7,255 6 7 
323,740 0 n 
708.0M 0 0 
3,156 0 0 


668,/ll 0 0 
23,007 0 0 
20,498 8 0 
121,692 0 0 

7,270 0 0 

1,274,154 0*0 
621,417 0 0 
28,517 0 0 
15.071 0 0 


Exclusive of the coasting trade, so as to exhibit tho true 
excess uf exports ovor imports, these totals for the year 18.35 

are— 

Exports . . . £16,093,685 6 1 

Imports . . . 10,918,459 4 4 

Excess of Exports over Imports 5,775,2.18 1 9 

The increase exhibited by the returns of this year over 
those of 1825 is very remarkable, showing an increased 
value on exports of 7,450,475/. 6s. It/., and on imports of 
2,321,674/. 4s. id. 

Tire principal article of import into Ireland is cotton 
goods, which in 1835 were imported to the amount of 
1,419,364/.; in the same year, notwithstanding the active 
manufacture of linen yarn in Ulster, that article was im¬ 
ported to the amount of 1,217,900/. The next most im¬ 
portant articles of import in that year were—tea, to the 
amount of 972,554/. 1 is. bd. ; coal, 802,749/. 5s. ‘Id. ; sugar, 
774,930/.; tobacco, 743,115/. 7s. 10rf.: Woollen goods, 685,423/; 
haberdashory and apparel, 487,630/.; wool, 304,337/.; iron, 
208,830/.; cast-iron, 89,130/.; wrought-iron and hard¬ 
wares, 198,806/.; glass and earthenware, 128,709/.; wines 
160,343/. Is. 3d.; herrings, 124,084/.; hides, 163,221/.; tal- 
low, 129,149/.; hops, 92,657/.; flax-seed, 84,329/.; salt, 
65,718/. 14s.; leather, 30,840/., &c. 

Currency. —There are in Ireland seventeen hanks and 
banking companies, with numerous branch establishments: 
the following is an estimate of the proportions in which 
their notes circulate in each of the four provinces, the total 
amount of notes being about 5,000,000/'— 


The province of Leinster . 

„ Ulster . 

„ Munster . 

„ ‘ Connaught 


£1,700,000 

1,400,000 

1,300,000 

600,000 


£5,000,000 

Between the years 1824 and 1631 there appears to have 
oeen an amount of government stock of tho value of 
14,181(100/, transferred to tho credit of Irish fundholders. 


Government. — Representation. —Ireland is represented 
in the imperial parliament by 105 members of the House 
of Commons, and 28 temporal and 4 spiritual peers in the 
House of Lords. The temporal peers are elective repre¬ 
sentatives for life; tho spiritual peers take the office in 
rotation. 

Civil Divisions. —Ireland is divided into four provinces 
and thirty-two counties. Connaught contains 5 counties, 
Munster 6 counties, Ulster 9 counties, and Leinster 12 
counties. Tho counties are divided into baronies, and the 
baronies into townlands. 

Tho following is a list of the counties of Ireland, with 
the population according to the last census, and the area in 
square miles: — 



Population. 

Sq. Mil,In. 

Antrim (Ulster) . 

325,615 

1,107 

Armagh (Ulster) 

220,135 

485 

Carlow (Leinster) 

81,988 

330 

Cavan (Ulster) . 

227,933 

711 

Clare (Munster) . 

258,320 

1,141 

Cork (Munster) 

810,732 

2,659 

Donegal (Ulster) 

289,150 

1,829 

Down (Ulster) . 

352,010 

951 

Dublin (Leinster) 

380,167 

29 1 

Fermanagh (Ulster) 

149,763 

64 0 

Galway (Connaught) 

414,684 

2,03.3 

Kerry (Munster) . 

263,126 

1,670 

Kildare (Leinster) 

108,424 

597 

Kilkenny (Leinster) 

193,683 

733 

King’s County (Leinster) 

144,225 

714 

Leitrim (Connaught) 

141,521 

576 

Limerick (Munster) . 

315,355 

730 

Londonderry (Ulster) 

222,010 

794 

Longford (Leinster) 

112,558 

.357 

Louth (Leinster) 

124,846 

.322 

Mayo (Connaught) 

366,328 

1,599 

Meath (Leinster) 

1 76,826 

80') 

Meath, West (Leinster) . 

142,280 

578 

Monaghan (Ulster) 

195,536 

■193 

Queen's Count) (Leinster) 

145,850 

74 1 

Roscommon (Connaught) 

244,207 

870 

Sligo (Connaught) 

171,765 

6.38 

Tipperary (Munster) 

402,564 

1,305 

Tirone (Ulster) 

304, 168 

1.210 

Waterford (Munster) 

177,055 

618 

Wexford (Lemstor) 

182,713 

(.27 

Wieklow (Leinster) 

121,558 

607 


7,707,400 

23,38) 


S,j. Miles. 

I'tqml.ilum. 

Ulster 

8,220 

2,286,620 

Leinster 

6,802 

1,91".,120 

Munster 

8,143 

2.227,152 

Connaught 

5,716 

1,338,508 


28,881 

7,767,400 


Each of the 32 counties returns 2 members to the House 
of Commons, and the University of Duhlm 2 members. 

List of the cities and boroughs which return members to 
the House of Commons:— 

Armagh . 1 

A t hlone . 1 

Bandon . 1 

Belfast . 2 

Carlow . J 

Curriokfergus 1 
Cusliel . 1 

Clonmel . 1 

Coleraine . 1 

Cork . 2 

Downpatrick 1 

Droghoda 1 

14 

In the Population Returns the number of parishes in 
each county is not stated; but it appears from some 
Diocesan Returns made in 1834 that the total number of 
parishes in tho four provinces is 2348; that is, for the 
province of Armagh, CSS; Dublin, 624; Casliol, 791; and 
Tuam, 275. 

Ecclesiastical Divisions .—Ireland is divided into four 
ecclesiastical provinces and thirty-two dioceses. These di- 


Dublin 

Dundalk 

Dungannon 

Dmigar'an 

Ennis 

Enniskillen 

Galway 

Kilkenny 

Kiusnle 

Limerick 

Lisburn 


Londonderry 

Mallow 

New Ross 

Nowry 

Portarlington 

Sligo 

T raleo 

Walorford 

Wexford 

Youghull 
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visions, although equal in number and corresponding in 
general situation, are in no instance co-extensive with the 
civil districts. The provinces are Armagh on the north, 
containing tbo dioceses of ’Clogher, Kilmore, Ardagh, 
Meath, Armagh, *Dromore, Down, Connor, Derry, *Ra- 
phoe; Tuam on tho west, containing the dioceses of *Kil- 
macduagh, ’Clonfert, ’Klphin, Tuam, ’Killalla, ’Achonry; 
Dublin on the east, containing the dioceses of ’Kildare, 
Leighlin, Dublin, Ferns, ’Ossbry; and Cashkl on the 
south, containing the dioceses of ’Waterford, ’Lismore, 
Cashel, Emly, Cloyno, ’Cork, ’Ross, Ardfort and Aghadoe, 
Limerick, Killaloe, Kilfenora. Tho dioceses aro divided 
into parishes, which are for the most part co-extensive with 
a certain aggregate of townlands. By the 3rd & 4th 
William IV., c. 37, it is enacted that the dioceses marked 
above with asterisks, forming in all fen bishoprics, when and 
as void, shall be united to certain other bishoprics: by the 
same act tho archiepiscopal sees of Tuam und Cashel, on 
becoming void, are to bo united to the archiepiscopal sees 
of Armagh and Dublin respectively. The present eccle¬ 
siastical establishment consists of four archbishops and 
twelve bishops, six of tho bishopries mentioned in the act 
having now lapsed. 

The Roman Catholic establishment consists of four arch¬ 
bishops and twenty-three bishops, their provinces and 
dioceses being for the most part co-extensive with those of 
the Eslablislied church. 

The Presbyterian body are divided into two sects; one, by 
much the more numerous, being in connection with tho 
synod of Ulster, which agrees in doctrine and government 
with the church of Scotland; and the other with the synod 
of Munster and Remonstrant synod, among whom Uni¬ 
tarian opinions are prevalent. The Seceding body have 
also their synod. 

Tho clergy of the Established church derive their re¬ 
venue from church lands and til lies; those of the Presby¬ 
terian church from parochial stipends and an annutil grant 
from government, called the reginm donum ; the Roman Ca¬ 
tholic eliurcli is supported wholly by dues paid by the people. 


Justice. —The law courts of Ireland arc the Queen’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, Exchequer, and Chancery. There 
is also, as in England, a bankrupt court, a court for tho 
relief of insolvent debtors, a court of admiralty, with con- 
sistorial courts ill the several dioceses, and a metropolitan 
ecclesiastical court. There aro four judges in each of tho 
courts of Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer. 
In the Court of Chancery there are the lurd-chiuicellor and 
the master of the rolls. The office of vice-chancellor does 
not exist in Ireland. The courts of law sit during each term 
in Dublin, and the going judges hold assizes of Oyer and 
Terminer and gaol delivery twice a year ill each county 
town. Courts of quarter-session aro held in tho several 
counties before assistant-barristers, and there are numerous 
minor courts in most of the towns and counties. 

Executive .—The administration of the government is 
vested in the lord-lieutenant and privy-council, assisted liy 
a chief secretary and an attorney and solicitor-general. 
The lord-lieutenants and magistrates of the several counties 
are appointed by the crown and lord-chancellor, and the 
sheriffs are generally nominated by the going judges and 
appointed by the lord-lieutenant. 

The police, independent of the local police of tho towns, 
in 183G, consisted of 4 inspectors, 1 superintendent, 1(1 
resident magistrates, 155 chief constables of the first and 
59 of tli'o second class; 1332 constables; 6233 stibcon- 
staliles, and 277 horse of tho constabulary force; and of 
10 resident magistrates, 9 chief constables, 109 constables, 
492 subconstables, and 10 horse of tho peace preservation 
police: total expense of botli forces, 302,460/. 12s. 1 Id. 

In addition to this force there are generally from 
15,000 to 20,000 soldiors of the lino quartered ill Ire¬ 
land. 

Finance. — The revenue of Ireland is derived from four 
sources; customs, excise, postage, and stamps. The follow¬ 
ing table exhibits a comparative view of the progress of this 
branch of the general revenue from tlic year preceding the 
Union.—Gioss proceeds: 



1799 

1810 

1820 

1837 

Customs . . . , • 

832,046 17 7 

2.044,430 1-1 it 

1,885,482 17 i; 

2,036,738 2 3j 

E xciae. 

635,660 4 3 

1,824,921 -1 74 

2,295,377 19 4. 1 , 

2,027,949 17 71 

Post-Office .... 

47,4 19 19 3 

191,279 111 7 

201,637 2 fij 

255,070 0 4 

Stamps. 

Ices and Imprest Monies 

56,902 17 74 

644,855 2 4J 

448,088 14 2i 

476,152 18 8[ 

11,491 2 3 

Total (gross) 

£1,572,065 18 84 

■1 

£4,830,586 13 21 

£‘4,807,402 1 3 


The rate per cent, for which these gross receipts have 
been collected has been greatly diminished of late years. 
In 1837 it was 11/. 13s. 4j</., including the expenses of the 
post-office department. The net proceeds in that year were 
4,165,91(1/. 17s. 5jiZ. 

The general contribution of Ireland to the imperial re¬ 
venue is however considerably greater than the amount 
appearing on these returns, in consequence of the large im* 

I iorlation into that country of taxable commodities which 
lave already paid duty in Great Britain. 

County Cess. —The cost of making, repairing, and main¬ 
taining highways, bridges, gaols, &c.., and keeping up the 
general machinery fur tho administration of justice and 
preservation of the publio health, is supported by local 
assessments levied by the grand juries of the several 
counties. These annual assessments average about 800,000/. 
for tho whole country. 

A good account of all tho sources from which information 
in Irish affairs might be drawn up to tho year 1724 is given 
in Nicholson’s ‘Irish Historical Library,’ 8vo., Dublin, 
1721. Since that time various general histories have been 
published by Leland, O’Halloran, MacGeoghegau, Plow- 
den, Mooro, and others, with statistical accounts of most of 
Hie counties by compilers employed by tho Royal Dublin 
Society. The ‘ Transactions of tho Royal Irish Academy’ 
have latterly thrown much light on the antiquities and 
natural history of the country, and numerous Parliamentary 
Reports and Papers have from time to time added to our 
statistical information. A geological Map and Memoir, 
recently published by the Commissioners on Railways, have 
also supplied a desideratum long felt by writers on Irish 
P. C„ No. 791. 


topography. Tho more particular authorities aro given 
under tho bonds of tho several counties. 

IRELAND, NEW. [New Ihlland.] 

IRK'NA. [Ohiolin.e.J 

IREN.BUS, SAINT, bishop of Lyon in Gaul, was a 
pupil of Poljcarp, in Asia Minor (Iren. adr. Her. iii. 3. $ 4 ; 
Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. v. 29). and a presbyter of Pothinus, 
bishop of Lyon. He carried a letter from the church of 
Lyon to Eleuthcrus, bishop of Rome, respecting some dis¬ 
putes which existed between them, in which he is honour¬ 
ably mentioned. On the mart) rdoiu of Pothinus, at the 
age of ninety, in 177 A.a, lrenasus was elected bishop of 
Lyon. He discharged the duties of lus offico with exem¬ 
plary diligence and faithfulness, and is said to have been 
the means of converting many pagans to tho Christian reli¬ 
gion. The place of liis birth is not known; but it is pro¬ 
bable from his naliio that he was a Greek, and from Ins 
early acquaintance with Polycarp that he was a native of 
Asia Minor. Critics differ considerably respecting the date 
of his birth: Hod well places it about a. n. 97, Grabc about 
a.d. 108, Du Pin about a.d. 140, and Tillemont about a.d. 

120. It is commonly supposed that he suffered martyrdom 
in the beginning of the third century; but it has been 
argued by many critics, from the silence o< 'i crl uliiari, Eu¬ 
sebius, and most of the early fathers, that this is probably 
incorrect. 

With respeet to the works of Lentous, we learn from 
Eusebius (Hist. Eccl v. 20) ‘that lie wrote several letters 
against those which at Rome corrupted the true doctrine of 
the church; one to Blast us. concerning schism; another to 
Florinus, concerning the monarchy, or that God is not the 

Vol. XIII.—E 
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author of evil; and concerning the number eight.’ Euse¬ 
bius also mentions (v. 2G) ‘ a discourse of Irenwus against 
the Gentiles, entitled, Concerning Knowledge; another, 
inscribed to a brother named Marcianus, being a demon¬ 
stration of tho apostolical preaching; and a little book of 
divers disputations.' Irenwus also wrote a letter to Victor, 
bishop of Rome, concerning the controversy about the time 
of holding Easter; and also * Five Books against Heresies.’ 
The last work is still extant; but all the rest have perished, 
with the exception of a few fragments. The original Greek 
of the * Five Books against Heresies’ has also been lost; wo 
possess only a Latin translation of it, written in an uncouth 
style, which was made, according to Dodwell’s computation 
(Dissert. Iren. v. 9, 10), about a.d. 385. This eircumstanco 
renders the work of little value in ascertaining the readings 
of tho Greek Testament in the time of Ireuse us, since the 
Latin translator appears to have quoted the text of Scrip¬ 
ture according to the Latin version then in use. 

It is difficult to determino at what period the ‘ Five Books 
against Heresies’ were written, but they all appear to have 
been composed after Irenoeus became bishop of Lyon, and 
to have been published at different times. Iren reus was 
well acquainted with heathen literature and the doctrines 
of the heretics of his time. His work is very valuable in an 
historical point of view, and lias been highly commended by 
most of tho fathers; though Pholius (Bill. c. 120) gives 
rather a different opinion of it, thinking * that the purity of 
tho faith with respect to ecclesiastical doctrines is adulterated 
by tho false and spurious reasonings of Irenoeus.’ 

Irenrous wus a most diligent collector of apostolical tradi¬ 
tions. He informs us, in many parts of his work, that he 
Was well acquainted with several persons who had been 
intimate with the apostles. Many of his traditions arc of a 
very curious kind. He affirms that Christ was at least 50 
years old at tho time of his crucifixion, mid lie asserts the 
most extravagant opinions with regard to the Millennium. 
Middleton, in his * Free Inquiry’ (p. 45-52), has given an 
interesting account of many of the opinions of this father. 

The life of I rename lias been written by Gcrvaisc, Paris, 
1723. His works have been published by Erasmus, 1520; 
by Feuardont, 15%; by Grabc, 1702; by Massuel, 1710; 
anil by Pfaff, 1734. Some of the fragments published for 
the first time by Fluff are supposed by Larduer {Credibility 
of the Gospel History, ' Works, ii., p. 189-191, ed. of 1831) 
to be spurious. 

IRETON, HENRY, tho eldest son of German Ireton, 
of At teuton, in Nottinghamshire, w as horn in 1 G 10 . He 
was entered at Trinity College, Oxford, in 1026, and hating 
taken the degree of bachelor of arts, became a student of 
the Middle Temple. His legal studies were interrupted by 
the outbreak of the civil wav; he entered the parliamentary 
army, and soon made such a proficiency in tho military art, 
that it has been asserted that Oliver Cromwell learned its 
rudiments from him. In 1G46 lie married Bridget, Crom¬ 
well’s eldest, daughter, by which connexion and his own 
merit lie gained a commission, first of captain of horse, 
and almost immodiately afterwards that of colonel. He 
distinguished himself m tho battle of Naseby, was taken 
prisoner by the royalists, but made liis escape. Ireton was 
perhaps more than any other man the cause of king 
Charles’s death; by intercepting a letter, he is said to have 
discovered that it was the king’s intention to destroy him 
and Cromwell, and from that tune he rejected any accom¬ 
modation : he attended most of the sittings of the regicide 
court, and signod tho warrant for Charles’s execution. On 
the establishment of the Commonwealth he was appointed 
to go to Ireland, next in command to Cromwell. He was 
made president of Munster, and afterwards lord-deputy of 
Ireland. The greater part of the country submitted to him 
from foar of his cruelty, without striking a blow. While in 
tile height of his successes he was seized, before Limerick, 
with the plague, of which he died on the 15th of November, 
1651. Ilis body was landed at. Bristol, and lay in state at 
Somerset House. On an achievement over the gate of 
Somerset House was tho motto, * Dulce et decorum est pro 
patria mori,' which was readily translated ' It is good for his 
country that he is dead.’ He was buried in Henry the 
Seventh’s chapel in Westminster Abbey; but the corpse 
was exhumed after the Restoration, gibboted, and burnt at 
Tyburn. 

He loft one son, Henry, and four daughters. Ireton was 
revered by the republicans as a soldier, a statesman, and a 
saint. He was called the * scribe,’ from his skill in draw¬ 


ing up declarations, petitions, and ordinances. His anta 
gonists allowed him to be an able but not a virtuous states¬ 
man ; indeed, he appears to have beon the most artful, 
designing, and deliberate man of his party. He refused a 
grant of 20007. a year, which was offered to him out of the 
confiscated estate of the duke of Buckingham; und after 
his death the parliament, out of gratitude for his services, 
settled it upon his widow and children. (Noblo’s Memoirs 
of the Cromwell Family, vol. ii., No. 27.) 

IRIARTE. [Yhiartk.] 

IRIDA'CEAJ, a natural order of endogenous plants, 
usually with equitant leaves, and a rhizoma or connus for 
their stem, but more particularly characterized by having 
three stamens, tho anthers of which are turned outwards, 
and an inferior ovary. The genera are numerous, and some 
not well defined; they inhabit the temperate parts of tho 
world in preference to the hottest, where they are compa¬ 
ratively rare. The Iris and Crocus are representatives of 
the predominant northern form of the order, as Gladiolus 
and Ixria are of the genera prevalent in the southern hemi¬ 
sphere. All the species are sufficiently ornamental to do- 
sorve cultivation, and many arc of striking beauty. 



Leaves and Cowers of Sisyriochium striatum. 1. the stamens; 2. the ripe fmit. 

IRIDI'NA. [Conchacka, vol. vii., p. 426.] 

IRl'DIUM, a metal discovered in 1803 by Mr. Tennant 
(Phil. Trans., 1804), and also about the same time by Dcs- 
cotils in France. Its name was suggested from Iris, tho 
rainbow, on account of the various colours assumed by the 
solution obtained with hydrochloric acid. When the 
grains of native platinum aro digested in nascent chlorine 
(aqua regia), a black powder is left after the platinum has 
been dissolved, which consists chiefly of iridium and 
another peculiar metal, osmium [Osmium] ; some ore of 
titanium and chromate of iron also occur in it. The iri¬ 
dium is obtained by fusing this black residue for at least an 
hour with twice its weight of hydrate of potash in a silver 
crucible; tho residual matter is to be washed to remove 
the oxide of osmium, and the insoluble portion remaining 
is iridium, which has beon oxidized during fusion, mixed 
with any insoluble impurity. This is to be digested in hy¬ 
drochloric acid, and if free from iron the solution is blue; 
but it afterwards becomes of an olive green, and eventually 
it acquires a deep red tint. 
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When a plate of zino is immersed in this solution of the 
chloride of iridium, or when it is decomposed by a very 
high boat, tho metal is obtained of a whitish colour, and 
its specific gravity, as determined by Mr. Children, who 
fused it by his large voltaio apparatus, is above 18, while 
that of the native iridium found in minute gruins in the 
Siberian platinum, according to Breithaupt, is 23'35. It is 
brittle, and when carefully polished has the appearance of 
platinum. When heated to redness in the air, if in a state 
of fine divisio* (which is obtained by precipitation), it is 
oxidized, but not if in mass. 

Olio of the most remarkable characters of iridium is the 
difficulty with which it is acted upon by acids. It is oven 
questionable whether they act at all upon the perfectly pure 
metal; but when alloyed with platinum nascent chlorine 
dissolves a small portion of it. 

Oxygen and Iridium combine and form several oxides: 
the protoxide, sesquioxide, and teroxide. They are preci¬ 
pitated by the alkalis from the corresponding chlorides, 
obtained as we shall presently state. 

The protoxide of iridium is black, and greenish-grey 
when combined with water so as to form a hydrate. It is 
composed nearly of 1 equivalent of oxygen 8, and 1 equi¬ 
valent of iridium 98, making 106. 

The sesquioxide is also black, but its hydrate is deep 
brown. It is not decomposed by a low red heat, but at the 
temperature of melting silver it loses all its oxygen. When 
slightly healed with charcoal, sulphur, or phosphorus, it 
detonates violently: acids do not act upon it, but, on the 
contrary, it unites with salifiablo bases. It is of course 
composed of about 1-J equivalent of oxygen 12, and 1 equi¬ 
valent of iridium 98, making 110. 

Tho teroxide of iridium is yellowish-brown, or greenish 
in the state of hydrate. The oxide, which gives a blue- 
coloured solution with hydrochloric acid, is suspected by 
Berzelius to be a compound of tho sesquioxide and peroxide. 
It is obtained by adding ammonia to a solution of bichloride 
of iridium, and digesting the mixture with a gentle heat 
till the greater part of the ammonia is volatilized. It is 
then precipitated, combined with a little ammonia. 

The binoxide has not been hitherto insulated. This 
great variety of oxides, and the facility with which they 
appear to pass from one into the other, account for the 
variety of tints which their solutions exhibit. 

Chlorine and Iridium .— The protochloride of iridium is 
obtained by transmitting chlorine gas over pulverulent iri¬ 
dium heated to incipient redness: at a full red heat the 
ctdorino is expelled. It is insoluble in water, and sparingly 
dissolved by acids or nascent chlorine; hut when the hy¬ 
drated protoxide is digested in hydrochloric acid a solution 
is obtained which appears to he the protochloride dissolved 
in hy drochloric acid. 

It is composed of 1 equivalent of chlorine 36, and 1 equi¬ 
valent of iridium 98, making 134. 

Sesquichloride of iridium may he obtained by calcining 
iridium with nitre, digesting the product in nitric ueid, and, 
after washing, by dissolving it in hydrochloric, acid. This 
chloride has so dark a yellowish-brown tint, that a small 
quantity renders water opaque. It yields by evaporation a 
dark-coloured, uncrystallizablo, deliquescent mass. It 
consists of 11 equivalent of chlorine 54, and 1 equivalent of 
iridium 98, making 152. 

Bichloride of indium is formed by heating the sesqui¬ 
chloride in nascent chlorine. Like the preceding, it yields 
by evaporation a dark-coloured deliquescent mass, which at 
104“ loses chlorino and returns to tho slate of sesqui¬ 
chloride. 

Tho tcrchlorido of iridium has not been obtained in a 
separate state. It is of a rose-red tint. 

Iridium combines with carbon when a piece of this molal 
is held in the flame of a spirit lamp. The resulting com¬ 
pound consists of about 19 ‘8 of carbon, and 80-2 of 
iridium. 

No other compounds of iridium are much known: it has 
however been inferred, from tho colour of the precipitates 
formed by the addition of hydrosulpliuric acid to the pre- 
codtng chlorides, that there aro corresponding sulpliurets. 

[Eyk; Rainbow.] 

IRI TIS is an inflammation of tho iris, the membrane 
that surrounds tho pupil of tho eye. [Eye ] It most fre¬ 
quently originates in a disordered state of the system, as in 
gout or syphilis, hut it sometimes follows the exposure of 
the eye to an intense light, or is produced by external 


injury, as the wound which is made in the operation for 
cataruct, &c. 

Iritis is principally characterized by an effusion of lymph, 
both into tho substance of the membrane, producing a 
peculiar dullness of its colour, and on its surface in the 
form of small masses which adhere at the edge of and 
around the pupil. The eye is at tho same time irritable to 
light, and the pupil is closely contracted; there is redness 
of the conjunctiva, and a zone of a bright pmk colour is 
usually seen surrounding tho margin of the cornea. 

Iritis is very likely to end in adhesions of the iris to the 
adjucent partg, by the lymph which is deposited upon it 
becoming organized, and having its vorsoIs united with 
theirs; in which case, irregularity in the form of the pupil, 
a loss of its power of contracting and dilating, or even its 
complete closure and obliteration, with corresponding de¬ 
grees of obscurity of vision or total blindness, may ensue. 
These results may be produced in a low days; and the 
treatment must therefore be prompt and vigorous. Blood 
must be freely and sometimes repeatedly drawn from tho 
arm, or by cupping and leeches from tho head or nock; 
mercury must be administered in frequent and full doses 
till salivation is produced, and belladonna should be applied 
to or around the eye, to produce dilatation of the pupil and 
thus prevent its being closed. 

IRKUTSK. [Siberia.] 

IRON. Of all the metals iron is the most widely diffused, 
the most abundant, and the most useful. It is found not only 
intermixed with soils, and contained in rocks and mine¬ 
rals, hut it is even mot with in some animal and vegetable 
bodies, and also in mineral waters. 

Iron occurs rarely, if indeed at all, in nature in the me¬ 
tallic slute, for almost the whole of it that lias been found 
occurs as mctconc iron containing nickel, or in meteoric 
stones. It has however been stated that it has been disco¬ 
vered in situ near Canaan in the United States; it there 
occurs in a vein, two inches wide, in chlorite schist, filled 
with native iron. It appears that this iron is traversed by 
graphite. Its specific gravity is 5 95 to 6*71. The Uralian 
Mountains yield a kind of native iron which is accompanied 
with platinum. 

The greatest quantity of iron is found either combined 
with oxygen, oxygen and carbonic acid, or with sulphur; 
the last mentioned is not however worked as an ore. The 
best iron ores are oxides, which occur in primitive countries, 
where they generally form very large beds ; sueli are those 
o Sweden: hut the greater part of the iron ore of Britain 
is an impure carbonate. 

The properties of iron aro, that it is greyish-white with 
a tint of blue; it is extremely ductile, so that it maybe 
drawn into wire liner than the human hair, hut it cannot 
he beaten into very thin leaves. It is of all metals the most 
tenacious, for a wire 0‘ 787 of a line in diameter is capable 
of supporting a weight of about 550 lbs. 

Iron is susceptible of a high polish. It is combustible 
when minutely divided, as in tho state of filings, which is 
shown by sprinkling them in the flame of a spirit lamp. It 
is very hard at common temperatures, ami this property may 
be increased by its being heated and then suddenly cooled; 
it then however becomes brittle. It requires a most intense 
heat to melt it, but when heated to redness it becomes soft and 
pliable,and possesses the valuable property of welding, that is, 
two pieces of red-hot iron may be made to unite by hammer¬ 
ing. Its texture is fibrous. Its specific gravity is about 777, 
but this varies in some degree according to tho extent to which 
it. has been drawn, rolled, or hammered, and it is increased 
by fusion. Iron, or rather steel, is capable of being ren¬ 
dered permanently magnetic, a property which no other 
metal possesses but nickel: when heated to redness this 
property is lost, and a loadstone suffers the same loss just 
below visible ignition; while a steel magnet loses its pola¬ 
rity when subjected to the temperature of boiling almond 
oil. Iron has great affinity for oxygen and sulphur, and 
some other elementary bodies, and combines with them in 
various proportions. 

Having now stated tho general properties of this metal, 
we proceed to describe those compounds which occur natu¬ 
rally containing the largest quantity of it. and among thesis 
are of courso tho various ores of this metal: and we shall 
refix a short account of the moro remarkable masses which 
ave occurred of 

Meteoric Iron.— There have been found in different parts 
of the earth large masses of native or metallic iron, of the 
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history and origin of which nothing very accurate is 
known; out they aro regarded as being of meteoric origin, 
for it is invariably found that, like the iron which occurs in 
meteoric stones, this metallic iron contains nickel, and no 
such compound or mixture is found in the earth in veins 
or beds: and in point of fact two masses of such iron were 
seen to fall at Hradschina, near Agram in Croatia, in 1751. 
It contained 3*5 per cent, of nickel. Similar masses have 
been found in Africa, America, and Siberia; that in the 
last-mentioned part of the world was discovered by Pro¬ 
fessor Pallas: it weighed lfiOO lbs., had a cellular struc¬ 
ture, and contained crystals and grains of a green substance 
of a vitreous appearance, which have been stated to be 
olivine. This iron contains only 1 1 5 per cent, of nickel. 
One of the largest masses is that found in Peru by Don 
Rubin de Celis; it weighed 15 tons, and contained nickel. 
This was also the case with the knives which Captain Parry 
obtained from the Esquimaux. The largest quantity of 
nickel contained in any specimen was about 10 per cent. 

Meteoric iron sometimes occurs crystallized; the primary 
form is the cube, and it is stated to have been found in 
regular octohedrons. It has no apparent cleavage. Frac¬ 
ture hackly; hardness 4'5; specific gravity 6'48 to 7’768; 
opaque; lustre metallic; colour pule steel grey. 

Oxides or Iron.—T he protoxide of iron does not occur 
m nature, except in combination, and visually with carbonic 
acid: that which most nearly approaches it is 

Magnetic Iron, sometimes called oxydulous iron and 
octahedral iron. This ore is found crystalline, massive, 
and arenaceous. The crystals occur attached and imbedded. 
The primary form is a cube, but it is generally met with in 
the form of the regular octohedron. Cleavage parallel to 
the planes of the octohedron, but not obtainable in some 
varietios. Fracture uneven or conclioidal; hardness 5'5 
to 6 • 5; scratches lluor-spar, and is scratched by quartz; 
specific gravity variously stated from 4 ■ 4 to 5 • 094; opaque; 
lustre metallic, occasionally bright; colour iron or steel 
grey; streak black ; obeys the magnet. 

Massive Varieties amorphous; structure granular to 
compact. It is of this variety of iron ore that native load¬ 
stones consist. This ore occurs in various parts of the 
world, especially in the North of Europe, and it is of it that 
the best Swedish iron is made, and so also is the iron which 
yields the wootz steel of the East Indies. It is generally 
found in primitive countries. This ore frequently contains 
titanium; but the varieties have not been well distin¬ 
guished. By the blowpipe it becomes brown, and loses its 
magnetic property, but does not fuse. 

It consists of 28‘4 of oxygen and 71 ‘ 6 of iron, which are 
equal to 

Two equivalents of sesquioxide of iron . 80 

One equivalent of protoxide of iron . 36 

There are several ores, which possess very different ap¬ 
pearances, that are altogether composed of the sesquioxide 
or peroxide of iron, and which are principally the oligiste 
iron ore and the hematite. 

Oligiste Iron; Specular or Micaceous Iron.— This occurs 
crystallized and massive. Tliv crystals are attached; the 
primary form is a rhomboid. Cleavage parallel to the pri¬ 
mary planes and perpetidiculai to the axis in some varieties; 
fracture uneven, conclioidal; hardness 5 - 5 to C'o ; scratches 
phosphate of lime; is scratched by quartz ; specific gravity 
6• 0 to 5*25; lustre motallic; colour steel and iron grey; 
the surface frequently iridescent; obeys the magnet 
slightly; streak rod ana reddish-brown. 

It is found in the island of Elba and in many oilier parts 
of Europe. It also occurs in the lava of Auvergne in 
France, and in that of Vesuvius. 

Gocthite, Pyrosiderite. —Occurs in very thin transparent 
crystalline plates in the cavities of black hematite. Colour 
brownish red, by reflexion yellowish, in a strong light of a 
brilliant red; lustre adamantine. It occurs in England and 
in Germany. The former yielded by analysis 

Peroxide of iron . . , 89'2 

Water.10*8 

100 * 

Iron Froth consists of very thin brownish red scaly par¬ 
ticles, which have a greasy feel, and stain the fingers. It is 
found plentifully in Devonshire and Lancashire, and was 
ascertained by Dr. Henry to be pure peroxide of iron. The 
massive varieties are amorphous; structure foliated. 

_ Red Hematite occurs in globular and botryoidal masses. 


Structure fibrous, radiating, opaque. Specific gravity 4*7 
to 5, Lustre externally, somelimes metallic, sometimes 
dull; internally, nearly dull. Colour externally red; greyish 
red, &c., internally, and streak red. it occurs in largo 
quantity at Ulvorstone in Lancashire, and in other parts of 
Groat Britain mid Europe. According to D'Aubuisson it 


consists of 
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Brown Hematite ; Hydrous Oxide of Iron ; Brown Iron 
Ore. —Occurs in attached crystals and massive prisms. 
Primary form a right rhombic prism. Cleavage parallel 
to the short diagonal; fracture uncertain. Hardness 5'0 
to 5*5. Specific gravity ,T93; lustre adamantine; nearly 
opaque; translucent. Colour brown of various shades. 
Streak yellowish brown. Occurs in Cornwall. 

Massive J'arieties.— Globular, reniform, and some of the 
varieties of brown and yellow clay iron-stone. Stulactilic, 
structure fibrous, or fibro-laminar. Sometimes occurs in 


pseudomorphous crystals. It occurs in 
world. Analysis by D’Aubuisson:— 

most parts of the 

Fibrous. 

Com met. 

Peroxide of iron . 82 

. 84 

Water . . .14 

. 1 

Oxide of manganese . 2 

o 

Silica ... 1 

o 

99 

80 


Carbonate of Iron ; Brown Spur; Spathose Iron Ore .— 
This occurs in attached crystals and massive. Primary 
form a rhomboid. Cleavage parallel to the primary planes, 
distinct. Fracture imperfect conclioidal; hardness 3• 3, 
4 • 5 ; specific gravity 3* 6 to 3* 829 ; transparent, translucent, 
opaque; lustre vitreous, inclining to pearly; colour while, 
yellow, rod, and brown of different shades. 

Massive Varieties : tabular, structure fibrous; botryoidal 
and globular (these being called spheerosiderit), structure 
fibrous, diverging; amorphous, structure foliated, granular, 
compact. Found in Cornwall, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
in other parts of Europe; and also in America. 

Before the blowpipe it blackens and becomes magnetic, but 
does not fuse; in tbo reducing flame it colours borax bottle- 
green, and in the oxidating yellow; dissolves in acids with 
effervescence. Analysis, by Beudant, of the liexahcdral 
variety:— 

Carbonic arid . . . 38 "72 

Protoxide of iron ’ . . 59'97 

Oxide of manganese * . O'3D 

Limo.0''J2 

100 * 

Clay Iron-Stone, or Argillaceous Iron Ore, consists essen¬ 
tially of carbonate of iron mixed with various proportions of 
earthy matter ; on i»n average carbonate of iron forms about 
onu-third of the abundant clay iron-stone of England, Wales, 
and Scotland, It occurs in beds and in coal deposits; it is 
found sometimes in globular masses, and also columnar. 

Although various other minerals occur containing large 
quantities of iron, yet the above-described contain almost 
all the ores which are extensively used iti the manufacture 
of iron. Other ferruginous compounds have been already 
described under arbitrary names, and others still remain to 
be noticed in alphabetical order. 

Carburet of Iron; Graphite, [Anthracite.] 

Sulphur and Iron exist in combination in enormous 
quantities; the compounds which it forms are called mag¬ 
netic iron pyrites, iron pyrites, and white iron pyrites. 

Magnetic Iron Pyrites, Protosulphuret of Iron, occurs in 
embedded hexagonal crystals and massive; primary form a 
rhomboid; cleavage parallel to all the planes of a regular 
hexagonal prism; fracture uneven,sometimes conclioidal; 
hardnesB 3'5 to 4'5; scratches calcareous spar, and is 
scratched by felspar; specific gravity 4'63 ; opuque; lustre 
metallic; colour bronze yellow mixed with rod; streak 
greyish black; obeys the magnet but feebly; soluble in 
dilute sulphuric acid ; when exposed to the blowpipe on 
charcoal is converted into oxide of iron; occurs at Kongs- 
berg in Norway aud Andreasberg in the Hartz. Analysis 
by llatchett:— 
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Sulphur . . • *36*5 

Iron . . . • _ • ®3*5 

100* 

Massive Varieties amorphous; structure foliated, gra¬ 
nular, compact ; found in Cornwall, Wales, Germany, North 
America, &c. 

Iron Pyrites; Martial Pyrites; Persulphuret, or bisU - 
phuret, of Iron .—Occurs in attached and imbedded crystals, 
and massive; primary form a cube; cleavage parallel to the 
primary planes, distinct; less so parallel to the planes of 
the octohodron; fracture uneven, sometimes conchoidal; 
hardness 6’0 to 6*5; scratches felspar, and is scratched by 
quartz; colour brass-yellow; streak brownish-black; lustre 
metallic opaque. 

Massive Varieties: amorphous, structure granular, com¬ 
pact; 'globular and stalaetitic, structure fibrous or co¬ 
lumnar, radiating; surface frequently reddish brown, owing 
to the loss of sulphur and acquisition of oxygen. It some¬ 
times contains gold; the pyrites of Anglesey, Sweden, and 
Bohemia contains selenium. 

By the blowpipe sulphur is expelled and magnetic oxide 
of iron remains. It is scarcely acted upon by dilute sul¬ 
phuric acid, but nitric acid dissolves iron and deposits 
sulphur. Analysis by Hatchett:— 

Sulphur . . . . 52'15 

Iron , . . . 47'85 

100* 

'"Iron pyrites occurs abundantly in every part of the 
world. It is frequently found in tho form of various fruits. 
The amorphous occurs somotimes to a great extent in coal¬ 
beds. Very large crystals occur in Cornwall and South 
America. The massive varieties in general more readily 
become oxidized and converted into sulphate of iron than 
the crystallized, and hence it is largely employed in pre¬ 
paring copperas. 

White Iron Pyrites occurs in attached crystals and mas¬ 
sive. Primary form a right rhombic prism; cleavage 
parallel to the planes of the primary form; fracture uneven, 
granular; hardness G’O to 6*5; scratches felspar, is 
scratched by quartz; colour various shades of yellowish, 
greenish, and greyish-white ; streak greyish-black; opaque; 
lustre metallic. 

Massive Varieties, botryoidal, renifovm, stalaetitic, and 
amorphous. Structure diverging, fibrous, or columnar. 
It is found in Cornwall, Derbyshire, Bohemia, and various 
other mining districts. According to Berzelius it consists of 
Sulphur .... 53 ’ 35 

Iron . . . . 45'07 

Manganese . . , . 0 - 70 

Silica . . . . ■ 0'80 

99-92 

Having now mentioned those ores and compounds which 
contain most iron, we refer to Assaying for the moans by 
which their value is determined. We now proceed to 
consider the artificial oxides and other compounds of iron 
which are procured by chemical agency. 

Oxygen and Iron do not combine at common tempera¬ 
tures when both are quite free from moisture, but when filings 
moistened with a little water are exposed to tho air, a 
black powder is formed by the absorption of oxygen, which 
is almost entirely protoxide of iron, and was formerly em¬ 
ployed in medicine under the name of martial rethiops. 
Protoxide of iron, nearly pure, may also bo procured by 
dissolving iron in dilute sulphuric acid, decomposing the 
solution by potash and drying the precipitate out of the 
contact of air. 

Tho properties of this oxide are, that it is black, tasteless, 
insoluble in water, readily dissolved by most acids, and obeys 
the magnet. It is precipitated from its saline solutions 
by potash and ammonia in the state of white hydrate; 
tincture of galls and hydrosulphuric acid do not produce 
any alteration in its solutions; by the alcaline carbonates 
protoxide of iron is thrown down as a white carbonate, and 
by ferrocyanide of potassium as a colourless compound, 
which speedily becomes Prussian blue when exposed to the 
air. It is composed of 

One equivalent of oxygen . 8 

Oue equivalent of iron . . 28 

Equivalent, 36 


Magnetic Oxide, of Iron. —This is the ore already de¬ 
scribed as crystallizing in octahedrons; it is obtained arti¬ 
ficially by passing water over ignited iron in a porcelain 
tube; it is also formed when iron is heated in the open air, 
and tho scales which fall from iron when it is rolled hot 
consist principally of this oxide. It is black, obeys the 
magnet, brittle, easily reduced to powder, insoluble in water, 
and by sulphuric acid is dissolved and separated into prot¬ 
oxide and sosquioxide; the solution is in fact a mixture of 
protosulphate and persulphate of iron. It gives a black pre¬ 
cipitate with tincture of galls, and a blue one with ferro- 
eyanide of potassium. It is composed of one equivalent of 
protoxide .38, and 2 equivalents of peroxide 80; or it may 
be regarded as constituted of 

Four equivalents of oxygen . 32 

Throe equivalents of iron . 84 

Equivalent 116 

It is somotimes described as a 3 oxide of iron. 

Peroxide, or Sesquioxidc, of Iron. —Various ores, among 
others hematite, have been described as consisting of this 
oxide, which is, in fact, common rust of iron, and it is ob¬ 
tained by the action of a plate of iron upon moist atmo¬ 
spheric air. It may ho easily procured also by acting upon 
iron filings with nitric acid; when the acid is moderately 
strong, but little iron is dissolved, the whole being at once 
precipitated in the slate of rod peroxide. When more dilute, 
a solution of pornitrate is obtained, from which the alkalis 
precipitate peroxide, and ferrocyanide of potassium Prus¬ 
sian blue. Like hematite, this artificial oxide has a red 
colour; it is inodorous, insipid, insoluble in water, forms 
red solutions with acids, hut does not readily dissolve in 
them when it has been heated. It is composed of— 

One and a half equivalent of oxygen 12 
One equivalent of iron . 28 

Equivalent 40 

Chlorine and Iron combine to form two chlorides, the 
iroloclilorule and the porchloride. The protochloride may 
ic formed by passing dry hydrochloric acid gas ovor iron 
heated to redness in a porcelain tube; hydrogen gas is 
evolved, and the surface of the iron is covered with a 
white crystalline protochloride, whicn, if the temoerature 
he much increased, sublimes. Or it may ho prepared by 
dissolving the metal in hydrochloric acid, and evaporating 
tho solution to dryness out of the contact of air. Iti this 
case also the hydrogen of the decomposed hydrochloric acid 
is evolved; the protochloride thus obtained is grey and 
crystalline. 

This compound is very soluble in water, but insoluble in 
absolute alcohol; tho solution by exposure to the air ab¬ 
sorbs oxygen, sesquioxide of iron is precipitated, and scs- 
quicliloride of iron of a yellowish colour remains in solu¬ 
tion. This salt is also decomposed by oxygen at a high 
temperature, chlorine being evolved and oxide of iron 
formed. 

When the solution is carefully evaporated, rhombic 
crystals, which, like it, are of a green colour, are formed; 
they contain water and deliquesce by exposure to the air. 
The solution of protoehloridc of irtjn (frequently called pro- 
tumuriate) dissolves nitrous oxide gas, and the solution has 
been used in oudinmetry. for the purpose of absorbing un- 
combined oxygen gas. [Eudiometer.] It is decomposed 
by the alkalis, which threw down protohydrate of iron, 
and by their carbonates, which yield protocarbonates. It 
gives no precipitate with hydrosulphuric acid or tincture of 
galls, and a white one with ferrocyanide of potassium, which 
speedily becomes blue. 

It is composed of— 

One equivalent of chlorine . 36 

One equivalent of iron . ■ 28 

Equivalent fi 1 

Sesquichloride, or Perchloride, of Iron may also be pre¬ 
pared by two processes: first, by heating iron wire in dry 
chlorine gas; combustion attended with u red light ensues, 
and a compound is formed, volatile at a heat below redness, 
and which exists in the form of brownish iridescent scales. 
This salt is very deliquescent, and dissolves readily in 
water, alcohol, and jollier, and the solutions have a yellow 
colour. 

The second method of obtaining sesquicliloride of iron is 
that of dissolving tho sesumoxido in nvdrocliloric ueid- a 
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reddish solution is formed, which, by evaporation till it. be¬ 
comes of the consistence of a syrup, yields reddish-brown 
crystals, which are very deliquescent and soluble. The 
aqueous solution of sesquichlonde of iron is decomposed by 
the alkalis, yielding a precipitate of hydrated sesquioxide 
of iron. The carbonates produce the same effect, for sos- 
quioxide of iron does not unite with carbonic acid. Tinc¬ 
ture of galls gives, with the solution of this salt, a deep 
black precipitate, and ferroeyanido of potassium a deep blue 
precipitate, which is Prussian blue. It is sometimes called 
permuriate of iron. 

Sesquichlonde of iron is composed of— 

One and a half equivalent of chlorine . 54 

One equivalent of iron ..... 28 

Equivalent 82 

Azote and hydrogen do not form any compound with 
iron, or at any rato no permanent compound, though it 
seems probable that nascent hydrogen volatilizes, if it does 
not unite with, a small portion of this metal, when used for 
preparing the gas by solution in an acid. 

Fluorine ana Iron. —The protofluoride may bo formed by 
dissolving iron in a solution of hydrofluoric acid; small 
colourless square crystals are obtained, which are sparingly 
soluble in water, and become of a uale yellow colour by tlio 
action of the air. When heated they lose water, and may 
then bo heated to redness without expelling the fluorine. 

It is composed of— 

One equivalent of fluorine . t . 18 
One equivalent of iron . . . . 28 

Equivalent 4G 

The perfluoride, or sesquifluorido, of iron is procured by 
dissolving recently precipitated sesquioxide in Hydrofluoric 
acid; the solution is colourless. By evaporation a pale 
flcsh-colourcd substance is left, which has a somewhat as¬ 
tringent tasto and is but sparingly dissolved by water. 

It consists of— 

One and a half equivalent of fluorine 27 
One equivalent of iron .... 28 

Equivalent 55 

Bromine and Iron. —When tlio vapour of bromine is 
passed over red-hot iron wire, a yellow fusible bromide is 
formed, which is readily soluble in water. When also 
bromine mixed with water is made to act upon iron, a solu¬ 
tion of the protobromide, of a greenish colour, is obtained. 

It consists of— 

One equivalent of bromine . , » 78 

Ono equivalent of iron .... 28 

Equivalent 10G 

A porliromido may also bo formed. But these compounds 
are not important. 

Carbon and Iron combine, and tlio resulting compound 
is steel, or perhaps it may be stated that stool contains car¬ 
buret of iron. [StpelJ By the long fusion pf steel with 
charcoal, Stodart and Faraday obtained a highly crystalline 
compound, containing from 5 to C per cent, of carbon, 
whereas steel usually contains only from 1-3 to 1 • 78 per 
cent. Wlion Prussian blue is decomposed without tlio 
accoss of air at a red heat, a carburet of iron remains, com¬ 
posed of ono and a half equivalent of carbon and one of 
iron; it is a black pulverulent substance, which at a low 
heat takes fire in the air, when carbonic acid is given out, 
and sesquioxide of iron left. 

The substances called graphite, plumbago, or black-lead, 
have been regarded as carburets of iron; it is however more 
than questionable whether the small and uncertain portion 
of iron which they contain is not in a state of mixture rather 
than combination. 

Sulphur and Iron readily unite, and the native compounds 
have been alreudy mentioned. Protosulphuret of iron, 
having much the appearance of the native mineral, may be 
formed by heatiug iron to whiteness and rubbing a mass of 
sulphur upon it. The sulphurot formed readily fuses, and 
should be dropped into water, removed from it, and dried. 
It may also be formed bv other processes, as by adding a 
hydrosulphate to protochloride or protosulpba'te of iron. 
That made by tho first process is of a bronze colour, mo¬ 
derately hard and brittle; that formed by the last is dark 
and pulverulent. When put into diluted sulphuric or 
hydrochloric acid, sulphuretted hydrogen gas is evolved, 


and a protosulphate or protocliloride of iron formed. It is 
a very useful substance for the preparation of hydrosul- 
pliuric acid gas, by the action of these acids. 

It is composed of— 

One equivalent of sulphur » 4 . 16 
One equivalent of iron . , « . 28 

Equivalent 44 

" Bisulphuret , or Persulphuret, of Iron has been occasion¬ 
ally formed, both in the moist and dry way, artificially; fine 
yellow and well defined cubic crystals have been accidentally 
obtained during the preparation of hydrochlorate of ammo¬ 
nia from ntnmoniacal gas liquor. According to Berzelius, it 
may also lto formed by cautiously heating the artificial pro¬ 
tosulphuret with ns much sulphur ns it already contains; 
by this there is formed a bulky powder of a yellow colour 
and metallic appearance; it. is not attracted by the magnet, 
nor does hydrochloric or sulphuric acid act upon it. 

It is composed of— 

Two equivalents of sulphur ... 32 
Ono equivalent of iron .... 28 

Equivalent 60 

Some other sulphurets of iron may he also artificially 
formed, but they arc not of any great importance. 

Phosphorus and Iron.-- Diphosplimet of iron may bo 
formed by several processes; the direct one is that of drop¬ 
ping phosphorus into a crucible containing red-hot iron 
wire; it is also obtained where the protophosphate of iron is 
heated with a charcoal-linod crucible; phosphorus mid 
oxygen being expelled. It is n fused granular mass, having 
the colour and lustre of iron, is very brittle, and not acted 
upon by hydrochloric acid. It is said that what is called 
cold-short iron owes its brittlo property to thu presence of 
this compound. 

It is composed of— 

One equivalent of phosphorus . . ] fi 

Two equivalents of iron. . . . 5(i 

Equivalent 72 

The perpliosphuret of iron is obtained by the action of 
phosphorus on persulphuret, of iron at a moderate heat, it 
resembles the diphosphuret in its properties. 

It consists of— 

Four equivalents of phosphorus .«. G t 
Three equivalents of iron ... 8-1 

Equivalent 148 

Iodine and Iron. —When iron-filings nro digested in a 
mixture of water and iodine, the metal is dissolved, and a 
green solution is obtained, which by evaporation yields 
green tabular crystals of protiodido of iron; these when 
fused leave an iron-grey coloured opaque mass, which is 
very deliquescent, and soluble both in water and in alcohol. 
Tho solution rapidly absorbs oxygen, and peroxide of iron is 
precipitated, unless an iron wire bo kept in it. It is used in 
medicine. 

It is formed of— 

One equivalent of iodine . . . 126 

One „ iron .... 28 

Equivalent 154 

Per iodide, or sesquiodide, of iron is formed by digesting 
iron with excess of iodine, and subliming the product, it 
is a red volatile compound deliquescent, and soluble 111 water 
and in alcohol. 

It is composed of— 

One and a half equivalent of iodine 189 
One equivalent of iron ... 28 

Equivalent 217 

Boron and Iron arc mode to combine with difficulty in 
any notable proportion. When hydrogen gas is passed over 
borate of iron heated to redness in a porcelain tube, there was 
obtained, according to Lassnigne, a boruret of iron consist¬ 
ing of 22 - 57 boron and 77'43 iron. It was of a silver-whito 
colour and very brilliant; it was with difficulty acted upon 
by sulphuric- or hydrochloric acid, because the boron set 
freo enveloped the metal and prevented their action. 

Selenium and Iron may be made to eontbino by healing 
filings of the metal with selenium. The seleniuret has a 
greyish colour with a tint of yellow; it is hard, brittle, 
and 'ffhea heated by the blowpipe loses selenium; it is 
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decomposed by hydrochloric acid when lieatod, and the 
results are geleniuretted hydrogen and protochlorido of 
iron. 

It is composed of— 

One equivalent of selenium . . 40 
One „ iron .... 28 

Equivalent 68 

Having now described the more important compounds 
which iron forms with the elementary gases and lion-me¬ 
tallic solids, wo shall briefly describe soma of its alloys, and 
then mention such salts as its oxides form with acids as 
are most useful and best known. 

The Alloys or Iron are much less useful than might 
be expected from the extreme utility of the metal itself. 

Potassium and iron, and sodium and iron, combine when 
heat is applied to them: the alloys are more fusible than 
pure iron, especially when in contact with tho air. Tbeso 
alloys are decomposed by air and water. When a mixture 
of magnesia, iron filings, and charcoal is exposed to the 
melting heat of iron, the resulting globule contains traces 
of magnesium. With limo no analogous effect is pro¬ 
duced. 

Siliciutn and iron combine readily when silica is fused 
with iron filings and charcoal in powder. The compound 
is ductile or brittle according to tho quantity of charcoal 
which it contains. Silicium does not appear to diminish 
the ductility of iron, nor does the alloy alter by exposure 
lo the air when (lie silicium does not exceed 5 or 0 per cent. 
Iron combines also with aluminum and glueinum. 

Arsenic combined with iron and with sulphur occurs as 
a mineral body. This contains nearly one-fifth of its 
weight of sulphur. In Silesia however an arsemurct of 
iron occurs, which consists of 65'88 arsenic, 32"25 iron, 
and 1' 77 sulphur. This last may thorelbre bo considered 
as accidental admixture. It is used fur preparing arso- 
mous acid and realgar. 

An alloy of one part of arsenic and two parts of iron is 
obtained by heating in a covered crucible, until fused, a 
mixture of one part of iron filings and a little more than 
half a part 'if arsenic. It has a greyish-white colour, does 
not obey the magnet, is very brittle, and much more fusible 
than iron. When heated in the air the arsenic is converted 
into arsenious acul and volatilized, and oxide of iron is left. 
An alloy containing only one-fifth of arsenic obeys the 
magnet. 

Chromium and iron may bo combined. This alloy is hut 
little known. With columbium iron forms an alloy hard 

..ugh to scratch glass. It is not at all ductile, is very 

dilliciilt. to break, and gives a brown powder. Acids 
dissolve the iron, leaving ' pulverulent metallic eolum- 

biUlll. 

Titanium does not appear to be susceptible of combina¬ 
tion with iron. Zinc is with difficulty made to unite with 
non, but yet ill some operations a compound of these metals 
has been formed, the zinc constituting however much the 
larger portion. The alloy is white, lias a metallic appear¬ 
ance, ami is brittle. It lias been proposed to cover iron 
with zinc, in the same way us with tin, to prevent oxidizo- 
menl. As yet however it has not been rendered practically 
Useful. 

Tin and iron combine in tin plates, which are plates 
of iron, both sides of which are alloyed or combined with 
tui. According also to Bergman, when a mixture of tin 
and iron is fused, two separate layers are formed, each con¬ 
stituting a peculiar alloy of tin and iron: one of them, con¬ 
sisting of one part of iron and twenty parts of tin, is duc¬ 
tile, of a rather deeper colour than tin, and somewhat 
harder; w hilst the other, composed of two parts of iron and 
one part of tin, is rather ductile, but so hard that it canuot 
he cut with the knife. 

Antimony and iron unite when heated together in close 
vessel--; the alloy is white, hard, brittle, and its specific 
gnu ity is less than that of the mean of tho two metals. No 
metal appears to deprive iron more of its magnotio property 
than antimony. 

No compound of tellurium and iron has yet been 
examined. 

Cobalt and iron combine by fusion: the alloy is hard and 
magnetic. 

Nickel and iron unite easily. It has already been men¬ 
tioned that meteoric iron contains from about 2 to 10 per 
sent, of nickel, Tho artificial alloy is less liable to rust 


than iron alone; but when the nickel amounts to about 10 
per cent the ductility of tho iron begins to diminish. 

Bismuth combines with iron, but with difficulty; a very 
small portion of iron renders the alloy magnetic. 

Molybdeu forms a bluish-grey brittle compound with iron. 
Equal parts of these metals may be fused by the blowpipe, 
but one part of iron and two parts of molybden form a bright 
grey compound, which is infusible by the blowpipe, at¬ 
tracted by the magnet, and of a firm grained fracture. 

Copper is with difficulty combined with iron. The alloy 
is magnetic, even when it contains only one-tenth of iron. 
It is stated that iron which contains copper is rendered more 
tenacious, and does not become brittle till near a red beat. 

Silver combines readily with iron when they aro fused 
together, but they separate on solidification, and globules of 
silver appear on the surface of the alloy. When even the 
quantity of iron does not exceed l-400th,itmay be perceived 
that it is not combined but intermixed with the iron. 

Mercury and iron ilo not unite dirocty. The addition of 
another metal favours tho amalgamation. An amalgam 
may be obtained by digesting tinned plate in boiling mercury. 
The alloy is silvery-white, tenacious, almost ductile, and 
obeys tho magnet. Other processes have also been pro¬ 
posed. 

Lead and iron combine with difficulty. If a mixture of 
the two metals bo fused, there are obtained two layers of 
alloy; the upper one is iron containing a little lead, and tho 
lower one lead containing a little iron. 

Rhodium and iridium may both be combined with iron 
and also with steel. [Stkkl.] Iron also unites with tung¬ 
sten : tho alloy is of a bright brown colour, bard, harsh to 
the touch, and brittle. 

Gold and iron combine with facility. A compound of 
cloven parts of gold and one part of iron is nearly white. 
It is very ductile, and its specific gravity 10‘885. An alloy 
of three parts of iron and one part of gold is of a silver 
colour, and is attracted by the magnet. Steel may he sol¬ 
dered with gold. 

Iron and platinum, in equal quantities, form an ailin' which 
is suseeptibie of a fine polish, and does not tarnish in the 
air. The colour of this compound is such us to render Jt 
very useful for reflectors. Its specific gravity is 9'862. Pla¬ 
tinum rnav also be combined with steel. [Stkkl ] 

Having described the more important binary compounds 
of iron, we shall consider those which its oxides form with 
some acids, and also notice some combinations which are 
not included in this class. 

The action of arirfx upon iron is different, being greatly 
dependent upon their nature anil composition. An aqueous 
solution of sulphurous arid dissolves the metal without the 
evolution of any gas whatever, and a solution of the prot¬ 
oxide is obtained ; concentrated sulphuric ueid, when cold, 
scarcely acts upon iron, but when they are heated the sul¬ 
phuric acid is decomposed, sulphurous acid is evolved, and 
oxide uf iron is formed ; dilute the sulphuric acid, and then 
the water is decomposed, hydrogen gas is given out, anil 
sulphate of protoxide of iron is formed. When iron is pul 
into liquid hydrochloric acid, hydrogen gas is then also 
evolved, hut this is derived from tho decomposition of the 
ueid, and not of the water, and the metal unites with the 
chlorine to form a protoohlonde. Nitric acid when con¬ 
centrated has no action upon iron, whether cold or ho t; hut 
when diluted, nitric oxide is evolved, owing to the decom¬ 
position of tho acid, and protoxide or peroxide of iron is 
formed, according to the degree to which the acid is diluted 

The first salt which we shall describe is the 

Sulphate of Iron, or Sulphate of Protoxide of Iron. It is 
largely prepared for various purposes,especially for dyeing 
black, by exposing iron pyrites to tho action of air and 
moisture, in masses which are called co/ipemx beds. Uv 
absorbing oxygen, the sulphur becomes sulphuric acid, and 
the iron protoxide, and these combining form protosiilplniio 
of iron; as however there is great excess of sulphuric m id, 
pieces of old iron are added to saturate it.and the copperas, 
or green vitriol, is obtained in the state of crystals, by eva¬ 
porating tho solution. 

For nicer purposes, especially for medicinal use, sulphate 
of iron is prepared by dissolving iron filings or turnings in 
dilute sulphuric acid ; it may also ho obtained by dissolving 
protoxide or protocarbonatc of non. The solution is of a 
bluish-groom colour, and the salt obtained lias the following 
properties: the primary form of the crystal is un oblique 
rhombic prism; its colour is bluish-green when recently 
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prepared, tint by exposure to the air, and the partial per- 
oxidizement of the iron, it becomes first green and even¬ 
tually yellowish. Like the other salts of iron, it has a dis¬ 
agreeable styptic taste; two parts of cold water, and three- 
fourths of a part of boiling water, dissolve one part of this 
salt; when moderately heated it loses the greater part of 
its water and becomes white, and when subjected to ared 
heat it is partly converted into persulphate and partly into 
peroxide of iron; and when the heat is long continued, 
totally into peroxide; but when aubieoted to distillation 
without the free contact of air, it yields a peculiar kind of 
sulphuric acid. This salt is insoluble in aloohol; the 
aqueous solution is decomposed by the alkalis, which preci¬ 
pitate hydrated protoxide of iron; by the alkaline carbonates, 
which throw down protocarbonate of iron; and by ferrocy- 
anido of potassium, which, when the solution is quite free 
from peroxide, gives a white precipitate, but if any peroxide 
he present, which is generally the case, then the colour of 
the precipitate is more or less blue, dependent upon its 
quantity; tincture of galls also gives no precipitate in a 
solution of perfect protosulphate of iron, but, for the reason 
already stated, it generally gives more or less of a dark- 
coloured preoipitate. The aqueous solution, when exposed to 
tho air, owing to the peroxidizement of the iron, gradually 
lets fall a preoipitate which is a subpersulphate of iron. The 
solution also absorbs nitric oxide, and hence is used in eudio- 
metrical processes. [Eudiometer.] 

Sulphate of iron is composed of— 

One equivalent of sulphuric acid . 40 

One equivalent of protoxide of iron 36 
Seven equivalents of water . . 63 

Equivalent 139 

We havo given a rather detailed account of the proper¬ 
ties of this salt, because it may ho considered as a type of 
the soluble salts of protoxide of iron, and will save useless 
repetition. 

Sulphate of Peroxide of Iron, or Sesquipersulphate of 
Iron, may be considered as representing thu soluble salts of 
peroxide of this metal. It may he prepared by dissolving 
the moist peroxide, obtained by decomposing the solution of 
tho perchloride with an alkali, in dilute sulphuric acid; 
hut it is generally formed by heating a solution of the pro¬ 
tosulphate with nitric acid, which being decomposed yields 
oxygon to tho protoxide and converts it into peroxide. This 
solution is of a reddish colour when concentrated, and yel¬ 
lowish when diluted. No crystals are obtained by evapora¬ 
tion, but there remains a brown deliquescent mass; its taste 
is very astringent, and it is soluble in alcohol; when con¬ 
centrated sulphurio acid is added to a strong solution of this 
salt, it is precipitated in the state of a while anhydrous 
powder. The solution, like that of the other pursuits of iron, 
gives a yellow precipitate of hydrated peroxide with the al¬ 
kalis, an intense blue one with ferrocyanide of potas¬ 
sium, and a very dark one with tineturo of galls. It is de¬ 
composed by heat, which expels the sulphuric acid, and 
leavos peroxide of iron. Tins salt exists in what are termed 
the mother waters of tho copperas-makers, and it is also 
formed, though vory slowly, by the aotion of thu air upon a 
solution of the protosulphate of iron- a subpersulphate 
being precipitated. 

It is a sesquisalt, composed of— 

One equivalent and a half of sulphuric acid , 60 

One equivalent of sesquioxide, or peroxide . 40 

Equivalent 100 ' 

Nitrates qflron. Of these, as of tho sulphates, there are 
two. When iron is acted upon by very dilute nitric acid, a 
protonitrato of a pale green colour is obtained; but when 
the acid is moderately diluted pernitrate of iron is formed: 
this resembles the persulphate in its more important pro¬ 
perties, and is, like it, a sesquisalt. 

Carbonate of Iron. It is only the protoxide of iron which 
combines with carbonic acid to form a solid compound. It 
has already been mentioned that carbonate of iron exists in 
nature, and is the basis of what is termed the argillaceous 
iron ore; it sometimes also occurs pure in transparent 
rhombic crystals, much resembling calcareous spar in ap¬ 
pearance.. The crystals are however more commonly yel¬ 
lowish-brown, and constituting what is called spathose iron 
Of*. ' Carbonate of iron is precipitated from the solution ot 
■tne protosulphate by the alkaline carbonates; hut on ac- 
aoum of the facility with which the protoxide absorbs j 


oxygen, it is almost impossible to obtain it perfect, in a dry 
state. Carbonate of iron is decomposed by heat and by 
acids, which expel the carbonic acid. Carbonate of iron, 
held in solution by excess of carbonic acid, exists in chaly¬ 
beate waters. 

It is composed of— 

One equivalent of carbonic acid . 22 
One equivalent of protoxide of iron 36 

Equivalent 58 

Phosphates qflron. The protophosphate occurs in Corn¬ 
wall, America, &c. It is sometimes called Vivianite. The 
primary form of the crystal is an oblique rhombic prism. 
Cleavage parallel to the oblique diagonal; fracture indis¬ 
tinct ; hardness 1”S to 2*0; colour various shades of blue 
and green; streak lighter than colour; lustre vitreous; 
translucent; transparent; specific gravity 2‘6 to 2 - 7. So¬ 
luble in dilute sulphuric and nitric acids without efferves¬ 
cence. Before the blowpipe on charcoal intumesces, reddens, 
and melts into a steel-grey globule with metallic lustre. 
Massive varieties, aggregations of crystalline particles, or 
globular and amorphous earthy masses. 

Analysis of the crystallized (No. 1) by Slromeyer, and of 


the earthy (No. 2) by Klaproth :— 

1 No. 1. No. 2. 

Phosphoric acid . 31*18 47*5 

Protoxide of iron . 41*23 32* 

Water . . . 27*49 20 * 

99*90 99*5 


This compound may be formed art ificially by adding a 
solution of phosphate of soda to one of protosulphate of 
iron ; the precipitate iB at first blue, hut by attracting oxygen 
from tho air it is converted into perphosphate, and then be¬ 
comes white. It is soluble in most acids, and may be pre¬ 
cipitated from them by ammonia without being decom¬ 
posed. 

Perphosphate qf Iron is white; it is obtained by adding 
phosphate of soda to persulphate of iron. Like the proto- 
phosphato, it is insoluble in water, but dissolved by acids, 
and may ho precipitated from them unaltered. > 

Arseniates of Iron. [Arsenical Minerals.] The proto • 
arseniate of iron is obtained by adding arseniato of potash 
to a solution of protosulphate of iron ; a greyish precipitate 
of protoarseniate is obtained, which by exposure to the air 
absorbs oxygon and becomes darker. The perarsenialc of 
iron is obtained by precipitating a solution of the persul¬ 
phate by arseniate of potash. It is a yellowish-white in¬ 
soluble powder. 

Chromate qflron. [Chromium.] 

Tungstate of Iron. [Tungsten.] 

Percyanide qf Iron. Prussian Blue. [Blue.] 

Wo shall conclude this part of the subject with a brief 
account of the 

General properties of the Salts of Iron. Those salts 
which contain or yield the protoxide are distinguished by 
the following propertiesThey give no precipitate with 
tincture of galls or hydrosulphuric acid; a white otic, which 
becomes Bpeedily blue on exposure to the uir, with ferrocy- 
anide of potassium, and a blue one with the sesquifcrrocy- 
anide. Solution of chloride of gold, and especially of the 
sodium chloride, gives a dark-coloured precipitate, and 
when nitrate of silver is added to protosulphate of iron me¬ 
tallic silver is preoipitated. The alkalis throw down a 
colourless hydrate, and the alkaline carbonates precipitate 
protocarbonate of iron. The salts of iron which contain tho 
peroxide, or sesquioxide, are distinguished from those of the 
protoxide by giving a deep blue or black precipitutc with 
tincture of gall*; the ferrocyanide of potassium also gives a 
deep blue, but the sesquiferrocyaniae gives none at all. 
Hyarosulphurio acid reduces them to the state of protoxide, 
sulphur being precipitated. Ammonia, and the solutions of 
potash and soda, give a yellowish hydrate. 

There are however some exceptions to the production of 
these effects: thus the tartrate of potash and peroxide of 
iron, the ferri potassio-tartras of the Pharmacopoeia, gives 
no blue precipitate with ferrocyanide of potassium, nor is it 
precipitated by ammonia or the alkaline carbonates; but 
potash, when the mixture is heated, throws down hydrated 
peroxide of iron. 

Iron Manufacture and Trade. —The art of smelting 
iron was practised in this country during the time of the Roman 
occupation and in b«v sntient beds of cinders, the refuse 
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nf iron-works. Human coins liavo liccn found. The prin¬ 
cipal anlient scats of the iron manufacture iu this country 
appear to have been Sussex and the horest of Dean, or 
Arden, as it was then called. It is known that iron-works 
existed in that part of Gloucestershire in 1-238 because 
there occurs among the patent rolls of Henry III. of that 
date, one entitled ‘ Do Forgeis levandts in foresta do Dean. 
K,.mains of antient iron-furnaces have been noticed in Lan- 
e.islnre. Staffordshire, and Yorkshire. The art of working 
in iron and steel was much practised in this island before 
the Norman conquost, and we are told that not onlv was 
the artnv of Harold well supplied with weapons of steel and 
with defensive armour, but that the horses were covered 
with steel and iron urmpur, and that every officer of rank 
maintained a smith, who constantly attended Ins master to 
the wars, and took charge of his arms and armour to keep 


them in proper repair. 

There are twu distinct qualities into wlncli tins metal is 
commonly divided, viz. pig-iron, and malleable oi bai iron, 
the second being the result of an extension of the processes 
necessary for the production of the first kind—pig-irou. 

'Phe first process is that of reducing the iron-stone or 
ore, or. as it is technically called, the mine, into a metallic 
siat<- by means of fusion.' This operation w conducted in a 
blast -furimre, the form and construction of which will he 
understood from the following section. The interior of this 



iiinicee in the hro.uh st port, which i, called the Imshex, is 
m ually hum I t to I 7 fool m diameter, and this is gradually 
decreased to about half that diameter at the top. The whole 
is limit of masonry, the lining to the furnace being com¬ 
posed of die bricks carefully jointed together with fire-clay: 
the whole furnace is strongly bound together with iron 
hoops or slays. The furnace is again contracted below the 
boshes, and into this lower pait; the moiled iron falls as it 
is formed. The ground-plan of this lower part of the fur¬ 
nace is constructed according to the following diagram, 
where the unshaded square in the centre represents the 



hearth, and is about 1! feet square. The three tubes load¬ 
ing to this hearth (two of which are shown in the section 
above), and which are called iat/eiet, are used for intro¬ 
ducing tiie blast of air required to giro the degree of in- 
tenseness to tlies heal, which is necossary for fusing the ore. 
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The furnace is charged from the top with certain proper 
(ions of iron-ore, of coke, and of limestone. The ore must 
previously have been roasted or calcined iu a kiln, in order 
to drive off the water, sulphur, and arsenic, with which it is 
more or less combined in its native state : by this process 
it loses one-sixth part of its weight. A furnace of the size 
commonly used in Wales will piodure from 9 to 6 tons of 
pig-irou ill twelve hours. For the largest quantity the fur 
naco must lie charged progressively with 15 tons of roasted 
iron-ore, 224 tons of coke, and about fi tons of limestone. 
These ingredients are supplied at 50 charges, and must be 
intimately mixed together in the furnace. The limestone 
must he broken into small pieces; its use is to act as a flux 
to the ore and promote its fusion. The beat that would he 
produced in any furnace by merely setting fire to the fuel 
which is contained in it would bo altogether insufficient 
for the fusion of the ore, if its intenseness wore not pro¬ 
moted by the. forcing in of a current or blast of air. For 
this purpose it is necessary to use a strong mechanical force, 
and of late years the agency of steam has been most com¬ 
monly employed for tins purpose. Water-wheels, where 
they can be lmd, are of course cheaper agents; liut there 
are not many places where a sufficiently copious and re¬ 
gular supply of water at all seasons can bo commanded, and 
the success of an iron-work would bo destroyed by the 
failure of the blast in any degree for even a short time. 
.Steam-engines are therefore usually preferred. This power, 
is applied to the woikmg of a blowing cylinder, which may 
be lour times 1 tic area of the cylinder of the steam-engine. 
If tile blast thus produced were passed immediately from 
the blowing cylinder through the tnvoiestothe furnace, the 
t-Ilect would be liitenmlting mid uregular, erasing at the 
end of each stroke of die steam-piston. To remedy this in¬ 
convenience lln; Mu,l is cairied into an intermediate cham¬ 
ber of a spherical nr cylindncal shape, called a regulator, 
and us the air is m a stale of condensation when admitted, 
ils effort to expand itself again to its natural volume causes 
tile continuous and regular supply to the furnace which is 
necessary. The air thus lbiced into the furnace keeps the 
beat at the degree of mtenseiu-ss which is indispensable fur 
the smelting of the ore. Until the last few years tlu; air 
thus supplied was uniformly at the temperature of the at¬ 
mosphere fiom which it was immediately taken, and the 
effect was not only to produce a lower degree of heat, 
but also to stipjdv a quantity of moisture which is pre¬ 
judicial to the smelling proce-s. Atmospheric air always 
contains moisture m some degree or other, but holds a 
larger proportion m hot than in cold weather, for a vary ob¬ 
vious reason, and tins nu-cs the furnaces not to work 
so well ill summer as m winter. l!y the previous dry¬ 
ing and healing of the air these inconveniences are reme¬ 
died, the consumption of fuel is lessened, and the absence 
of moisture is said to have a beneficial efieet upon the qua¬ 
lity of the iron produced. Tins improvement is the inven¬ 
tion of Mr. Neilson, of tin Clyde lion-works, and has been 
made the subject of a patent. It is probable tliat when, liy 
tho expnation of the term ot the patent, this invention may¬ 
be freely used w ithout compete utioli to the inventor, it will 
bo adopted universally ; at pre-cut it is used only partially, 
but still in an increasing degree, and its adoption has very 
recently made great progress in France, where it has been 
strongly recommended by the government engineers, after 
one of them, M. Lc Play, liad investigated the subject in 
Scotland in isdfi. The air, before it is forced into the fur¬ 
nace, is heated ill cast-iron vessels to about 300° Fahr., and 
is thus more nearly than when at its natural temperature 
in a condition to support combustion. The saving of fuel m 
the furnace is found to exceed by ten times its weight tile 
quantity of coal used for the preliminary heating of (lie air. 
It is supposed that the improved quality of liot-blast iron is 
the result of llie state of dryness which is thus attained. 

The iron is run from the furnace every twelve hours, by- 
tapping- it in the front, on a level with the bottom of the 
hearth, at the side on which, as will be seen from llie dia¬ 
gram, there is no tuyere introduced. When the fur¬ 
nace is tapped the metal is allowed to run into channels 
formed in the sand of the smelting-house floor. The names 
of sowmetal anil pig-melal, which were originally given by 
the workmen, signify in one case the blocks of iron which 
are formed in the largo main channels, and in the other 
case llie .mailer blocks which an- formed in smaller side 
channels communicating with tlie.larger ones ; these names 
were adopted from the fancied resemblance of the cost 
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INTESTINES arc that portion of the digestive canal 
into which the foml is received after it lias been partially 
digested in the stomach, and in which its further assimila¬ 
tion, the separation and absorption of the nutritive matter, 
and the removal of that which is cxcrementitious, take 
place. In an adult, the intestines consist of a convoluted 
tube of from 30 to 40 feet in length, and arc, from the dif¬ 
ference of their diameters in different parts, divided into 
small intestines, which comprise about the first four-fifths, 
and large inteslmys, which constitute the other fifth of their 
length. The former again arc dueled into the duodenum, 
into which the ducts from the liver and pancreas open, and 
in which the chyme from the stomach is converted into 
chyle [Digestion; Chyle]; the jejunum, in which the 
absorption of the nutritive matter of the food is principally 
effected; and tho ileum. The large intestines are divided 
into tho coecuni, colon, and rectum. 

The walls of the intestinal canal are composed of three 
principal coals or membranes. The exterior, which is smoot h 
and polished, is called the peritoneal, and its principal use 
is to permit the free motions of the intestines within the 
abdomen, and of their several convolutions against each 
other, by rendering tho effect of friction as slight as possible. 
Next to and within the peritoneal coat is the muscular, 
which is composed of two layers of fibres; an external, in 
which they are directed longitudinally, and ail internal, of 
which the fibres encircle the intestine. By those the mo¬ 
tions of the intestines and the propulsion of their contents 
are effected; tho longitudinal fibres tending to shorten 
each portion of the canal, while the circular contract its 
diameter; and tho two sets together producing a motion of 
the tube somewhat like that of a worm, whence it has re¬ 
ceived the name of vermicular motion. Beneath these 
layers, and separated from them by a stratum of cellular 
tissue, which has been sometimos called the fourth or ner¬ 
vous coat, is the mucous membrane, which is the most im- 
ortant part of the intestinal canal. It is everywhere beset 
y innumerable minute glands, by which the secretion of 
mucus and the other intestinal juices is carried on. In the 
small intestines it has a fine velvet-like surface, made up of 
minute thickly-set hair-like processes, or villi, which arc 
about Jj,th of an inch in length, and stand up so that their 
tops seem to form a smooth surface like the pile of velvet. 
These, as well as all the rest of the mucous membrane, are 
protected from the irritation which the immediate contact 
of foreign substances would produce, by a covering of an 
,n ^K anic cuticle of extreme delicacy, called epithelium. 

ihe principal functions performed by the intestines are 
the conversion of the chyme [Digestion ; Gastric Juice] 
into chyle, the absorption of tho latter, and the removal of 
the mnutritious parts of the food and of a considerable 
quantity of cxcrementitious matter. In the first process, 
which constitutes the last slage of digestion, the secretions 
of the liver and pancreas take an important part: the 
P. C, No. 788, 
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ducts by which they aro conveyed open into tho intestinal 
canal, near the middle of t ho duodenum, or about six inches 
from the aperture by which the food passes from the sto¬ 
mach; and immediately beyond the orifices of these duels 
tlic villi aro of great size, and thickly set on prominent 
folds of the mucous membrane, called valvultc conniventes. 
These folds, at the same time that they increase the extent 
of surface for absorption, serve to entangle tho semifluid 
mass of food, now completely digested; they are most nu¬ 
merous and prominent in the jejunum, where absorption 
is carried on earliest and most rapidly, hut are found to a 
slighter extent throughout the whole of the small intestines. 

The absorption of tbo chyle is effected by the villi, each 
of which is composed of a minute tube, which is the termi¬ 
nation of a branch of the lacteal or absorbent system of 
vessels, and is enshoathed in a delicate tissue continuing a 
net-work of capillaiy arteries and veins. The form and 
function of the villi maybe host demonstrated in an animal 
which has died suddenly after a full meal; they then ap¬ 
pear turgid, and stand erect, filled with a whitish milkv 
fluid, the chyle, which, as fast as it is absorbed by them, is 
conveyed by numerous converging streams into the mam 
trunk of the absorbent system, called tho thoracic duct, 
through which it is gradually poured into the blood of tbo 
left subclavian vein, at a short distance before it enters the 
right side of the heart. [Heart.] The whole process of 
absorption is not. unaptly compared to that by which the 
fluids are conveyed from the earth through the roots into 
tho stem of a plant; the villi of the intestine being repre¬ 
sented by the tufts of hair-like spongioles which aro placed 
at the terminations of the fibres of the root. 

The portion of the food whicli is unfit for the nourish¬ 
ment of the body is forced onwards by the vermicular mo¬ 
tion of the intestines, and being mixed with the resinous 
and other exerementitious substances secreted by the liver 
and other glands, is conveyed through the whole tract of 
the intestines; and after it has been exposed to the absorb¬ 
ing vessels, which are placed in greater or less abundance 
in every part of the canal, so that not a particle of nutri¬ 
ment can he lost, the residue is voided. 

INTONATION, in vocal music, is the tuning of (In¬ 
voice—the singing true or false—in tune or out of time. 
Correct Intonation is the first requisite in a singer: this 
wanting, all his other musical qualities, however good, are 
unavailing. 

INTRA'DOS and EXTRA'DOS, the lower and higher 
curves of an arch. [Arch ] 

INTRICA'RIA, a small Polypifer from the oolitic rocks 
of France, allied to Cellana. (M. Dc/fance, Die. des Sci. 
Nat.) 

INTUITION ( intmri ), the moat simple act of the reason 
or intellect, on which, according to Locke, " depends all 
the certainty and evidence of all our knowledge; which 
certainty every one finds to be go great, that he cannot 
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jjltherefore cannot require a greater. For a titan 
K**lve of a greater certainty than that any idea 
Ht»inft %shell as ho perceives it to he, and that two 
w&hr$in be perceives a difference, are different and 
' IPSiWi)ii , pr8efs«4jtthe same.’ His definition, or rather explana¬ 
tion, of iltftunou is as follows:*-‘Sometimes the mind per- 
v eeitbs the agreement or disagreement of two ideas imme¬ 
diately by themselves, and this, 1 think, we may call intui¬ 
tive knowledge. In this the mind is at no pains of proving 
or examining, hut perceives the truth as the eye does the 
liglit, only by being directed to it.’ (IVsay on Human Un¬ 
derstand) ng, l). iv., c. ii., $ 1.) Campbell’* definition is 
similar: having defined truth to he the conformity of our 
conceptions to their autotypes in the nature of things, he 
declares intuitive truth to be that 1 winch is perceived imme¬ 
diately on a hare attention to the ideas under review.' 

The nutureof the relation which subsists between intui¬ 
tion and reasoning has been strongly contested. While 
Heultie maintains that the connexion between them, how 
closely soever they are found in general tube romicclud, is 
not necessary, but, mi the contrary, a being endued with 
one may he destitute of the other; Dugald Stewart, on 
the other hand, insists that the two are not radically distinct, 
although by most writers they are considered to he different 
faculties. Locke having rightly maintained that every 
step which tile reason makes in demonstrative knowledge 
Inis intuitive certainty, and that consequently the power of 
reasoning presupposes that of intuition, Slew-art thinks 
that the intuition of Locke implies the power of reasoning : 
or, at least, that intuition combined with metnoty explains 
reasoning. Hero his usual sagacity appears to have failed 
Stewart. While the mind itself is petfeclly simple, it 
has been, for the purpose of attaining accuracy of language 
ami distinctness of theory, supposed to he multiple; and 
distinct faculties have hoen ascribed to it according as its 
several operations comprise more or fewer elements. Ac 
cording therefore to Ins own account, reason, w Inch involves 
the element of tune, must he kept distinct from intuition, 
which does not involve that element. 

The proper objects of intuitive certainty are identical 
propositions. Tins of course does not mean propositions 
verhallv identical: such as‘a man is a man.' Hut w Inlet lie 
object of thought is perfectly and always one, it may pre¬ 
sent itself In the thought under a vai.etv of aspects, either 
dissolved into its elements or as combined mlo a whole. It 
is this identity under an apparent diversity that constitutes 
that original and primary evidence which makes certain 
propositions, as soon as tile respective lei ms ate understood, 
to he perceived intuitively. On die other hand, the appa¬ 
rent identity of a real diversity is the ground of all sophis¬ 
tical argument. The ullim.de loim of legitimate aigumen- 
tatioti is, a — I), h — r, . •. a — r. Hut (verv fallacy, when 
detected, will invariably he found to ho a - h L r, h r, 

. •. a — r. The sophistry consists in the suppicssmu of the 
element r, either positive or negative. 

In the philosophy of Kant the term intuition lansehatmng) 
is used to denote the single a> t of the sense upon outward 
objects according to its own laws. It appears to be em¬ 
ployed in a like sense in the following extract from Olan- 
vil — 'Some say that tile soul is liol passive under the 
material phantasms; hut doth only vitnilire/i/ view them 
hv the necessity ol' its own nature, and so observes other 
things in these their representatives.' (Vanity of Dammit 
Using, e. iv., p. ‘Jll.) 

I'NULA, a genus of composite plants, one of whose 
species, 1. Ilelemum, is used medicinally. This plant is a 
native of various parts of Europe, in pastures and woods; it 
has a thick hitter mucilaginous root, a stout stem three feet 
high, broad ovate serrated leaves, and large yellow flowor- 
lieads, which are solitary at the end of the ramifications. 

I'NULA HELENIUM (Elecampane), an indigenous 
perennial herbaceous plant, found in moist meadows, the 
root of which is used in medicine. This part is thick and 
branching, brown externally, white internally, with an aro¬ 
matic odour and a mucilaginous taste, at first bitter, after¬ 
wards sharp and eampbor-like. In addition to mucilage 
and a large quantity of a variety of starch termed tnnlvi, it 
contains a crystalliced volatile oil (stcaropten), a bitter ex¬ 
tractive, an acrid resin, and some salts ot lime, &c. 

Those ingredients give it a tonic and stimulating pro¬ 
perty, ntid it is employed in debility of the stomach, and 
other diseases of mucous surfaces unattended with inliam- 
SMwdn. It is however not much used. 


INUL1N, a peculiar vegetable substance which is spoil 
taneously deposited front a decoction of the roots of the Inula 
He! mi urn. Itis a white powder, like starch, is insoluble m 
cold and soluble in hot water, from which it is deposited 
bn cooling, and this distinguishes it from starch. With 
iodine it gives a greemsli-yellovv compound, which is not 
permanent. Inulin is distinguished from gum by its inso 
lulnlity in cold water, and by not giving saccholaetic acid 
when digested in nitric and. 

INVARIABLE (Mathematics),the same word in mean¬ 
ing as Constant, which see. There are however two sorts 
of constants, which it is desirable to treat, under different 
names : the first, which we may call a constant, or a com¬ 
mon constant, meaning a quantity which is absolutely in¬ 
variable; the second inclining a function which may vary, 
but which does not vary in tho processes required by a 
given equation. This we propose to rail the invariable 
function of that equation, or its invariable. 

Thus, in a common differential equation, which is sup¬ 
posed to he true of y and ,r when ,r passes through all 
stages of magnitude whatsoever, the only invariable is an 
absolute invariable, or a common constant. But in an 
equation of differences, in which ,r only passes from one 
whole number to another, the invariable function is am 
one which remains unaltered by changing ./• from cue 
whole number to another. Thus, [Ini-uik vnov, Kiniti | 
instead of saying that the solution of Ay ~ .»• + I is 
J (. 1 * + . 1 ) + C, where C is a constant, vve may allow C to 
he any function of .r, which is unaltered by changing i 
from one whole number to another. Such a funciiou is 
<j) (cos. 2ir.c), so that the .solution is + <f> (cos. ■Jrr.n, 

and the last term is the invariable of the equation. 

Again, suppose it required to solve the functional cqua- 
t’on </>(»■’) r/> .v. One solution of this is (j>.r — rlog.r, 
where r is any absolute constant. But the equation is 
solved ](> he a function of ,r,provided it he one which does 
not change when ,v is changed into Such a lunelioii is 

f log. log ,T| 

cos. | grr —j- )it , -1 or any function of it, 


, „ . , f log. log r | 

or j).r — any lunclion o{ cos. j ix — j ( - —-j- X 1 


Oeneral methods of finding invai cihle function-, as far as 
they have yet been given, w ill he found ill the ‘ Jviieyelopiedi.i 
Metropolitana,’ article ‘ Calculus of Fundi >ns.’ 

INVENTION. This term, when used m the language 
ol art, has a diff'cicut signification from vvliat it usually bears 
m common language. It does not mean <h^rnrrri/, hut 
combines romv)i/iou,or the peculiar wayiu which an aitist's 
mind lakes cognizance of a suhp'ct to lie represented, mill 
the mndr of trcutnu’nt, or choice of objects and manner of 
de pti-iug them best adapted for pioducmg a desired etleel. 
Thus, in painting and sculpture, it is the faculty by which 
the most perfect mode ol illustration, by colour or by lotm, 
is suggested to the artist, and by which the nnnd of the 
spectator is led to comprehend the truth, the intention, and 
the whole purpose of the work betbro him ; lmt so distinct 
is it at the same tune from perfect execution, that it is often 
found to exist independently of excellence m that particular, 
somoni the finest nivcnlions in art being manifestly defective 
m technical requirements. It is therefore the highest 
quality in the constitution of the artist’s mind; as Opie 
says, ‘Destitute of invention, a poet is hut a plagiary, and a 
painter a coiner of others.’ (Lectures on Painting.) 

It is baldly necessaty to enter into the question whether 
the pmvirol invention ho a primary and original law of the 
miml, or whether the effect of cultivation. Some have be¬ 
lieved it may he a result of acquirements begun in youth, 
and carried on till the power is developed and perfected; 
others conceive tint it is unalnlinable by any human effort, 
and is part of the original constitution of the mind. 

But even admitting invention to be a gift of nature, and not 
reducible to rule, nor to be taught by any regular process, 
it still may be improved by study. Whatever natural dis¬ 
position or original capacity may exist—and it will not, wo 
suppose, he denied that some minds are more bountifully 
endowed than others-every power short of creation must 
have groundwork and foundation on which and out of 
which to exercise itself; and even the inventive faculty, 
which seams to approach nearest to creation, depends upon 
knowledge, by whatever means acquired, for materials with 
which to develop and declare itself. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
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(Discourses) says, ‘He who has the most materials lias the 
greatest means of invention, and if he has not the power of 
using them, it must be ft'otn a feebleness of intellectand 
‘ it is in vain to endeavour to invent without materials on 
which the mind may work,’ &c. 

Raffaellc, by the wonderful ability and power which he 
has shown in choosing subjects in which the greatest quan- 
tity of matter or incident could bo introduced, and then in 
represent mg them at the most critical moment for illustration, 
in combining all the most striking and affecting circum¬ 
stances, and'tilling the spectator’s mind with the whole story, 
by bringing before him, as it were, the past, the present, and 
even suggesting that which is to follow, may justly bu consi¬ 
dered the greatest master in invention. He was gifted, if any 
mini ever was, with the fullest portion of natural and inhe¬ 
rent genius, but he attained bis eminence by the most perse- 
vering course of exorcise and observation, as the necessary 
mid only menus through which the inventive faculty could 
he manifested. He studied nature diligently and profoundly 
in all her varieties of beauty and expression. Nothing 
seems to have escaped him; everything that offered itself 
out uf her gloat storehouse was treasured as serviceable to 
his art, and lie acquired such an accumulation of materials, 
sen mg as handmaids to his invention, that whatever sub¬ 
join came bef' rc him found hint prepared, aiul was imnie- 
di.tloly dign iod with all the expression, truth, propriety, 
mid completeness, if we may use tile word, that it was 
(•.ipihleof receiving. RuflUellc never reached the perfect 
beaut\ anil diameter almost superhuman which appear m 
the tin, si winks of llio Greeks, nor, in colour, the magic 
In illt.iiu'v and hieadtli of Titian, another master-spirit; yet, 
in the large.-.! and most comprehensive sense oT the quality 
we have been describing, he stands (perhaps with one 
lie.dily exception) without ail equal or a mat. 

The examples which may he most, satisfactorily adduced 
m !lustration of invention m the fine arts, both for their 
i \i i ilence and for the facility of reference, as we are so 
laminate as to possess them m this country, are the Car- 
,■ ions of RalV.iolle preserved at Hampton Court. Of these 
the ' Paul preaching at Alliens,’ ‘The Sacrifice at Lystra,’ 
ami ' I tie Death of Ananias,’may he selected as the most 
ivinaiI.able for the quality we have been considering. 

Ill 11 . i a 11 v admirable, I hough totally m a dillereiil style, the 
fie -1 m s of Michael Angelo, in the Sislmo Gh.ipel at Rome, 
m.i'.i In- quuled as triumphs of invention, a proud achieve- 
a nl uflbe human mind. The eompiehcnsivcnoss of his 
scheme cf illuslrulnm, with the greatness mill eieugelie 
char.icii i of his design and composition, lender tins one of 
the lines! monuments I hut art lias to boast, in viewing 
the magnified!! works of these Iwo miisleis, namely, of M, 
A. lhioiiaiotli. in lliis chapel, ami of Rufiaolle if IJrhino, m 
the biggie and slaiize of the same palace (the Vatican), the 
spe ■lator lias a sene, of examples of as womlei lul efforts of 
mveii.ivo genius ill Inslorii al design as ll seems possible lu 
produee. The works of Rubens offer also line examples of 
lir.ei.Uoii, though the quality of his design, oi rather of 
Ins forms, was not according to a classical or pure standard. 

ll should he observed hero that invention is quite 
independent of the rta .u of design; its ioice and power 
may lie displayed ill every puit of the art, and in subjects 
of inferior grade, or even in the mode of treating colour, 
light, anil shade. Rembrandt, to proceed with further 
illustration, is one of those who displayed very high pawns 
ot invention; ‘a genius,’ Fuseli says, ‘ of the first class in 
whatever i elutes not to form;’ and lie justly eulogises his 
‘powers of nature’ anil ‘the giamleur, pathos, and simpli¬ 
city of liis composition.’ Thus also, though the quality of 
his art was not of the highest or grand class, the merit 
of invention is eminently due to our own Hogarth. 
Opie, in speaking of this artist, alludes in terms of high 
admiration to a fine example of invention m otioof his pic¬ 
tures of tin series called ‘The Rake’s Progress.’ lathe 
bagnio scene he has mtioiluced in the hack-ground one of 
the dissolute women of the party setting fire to a map of the 
World. 

We have referred only to a very few out of the numerous 
artists whose works are worthy of attention as examples of 
invention; and have confined ourselves to some of the 
leaning painters, though we might easily multiply them 
from productions in the sister ait. Enough however has 
been said to point.out the nature and value of that high 
quality m design, and to enable the intelligent observer to 
recognise and appreciate it when ho meets it in the produe- 
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tions of artists, and discriminate between the efforts of ele¬ 
vated and original minds and the commonplace performances 
of mere mechanical copiers. Invention is required in eveiy 
branch of art. to raise it. above tameness and insipidity : it is 
indeed the magic power by which works of art first attract 
and then fix the attention. 

It is hardly necessary to observe, that, difficult as it may 
he to prescribe bounds to the imagination or the power or 
invention, it hus in art certain anil defined limits beyond 
which the painter and sculptor should not attempt to ven¬ 
ture. When the artist dashes into extravagance, defies or 
outrages nature, and, with a view of exciting wonder, steps 
out of the region of vvliat is, lias been, or may he, lie only 
shows that lie lias been gifted with fancy, hut. that it i* 
wild and ill-regulated ; lie may awaken surprise, and may 
mistake it for admiration, but lie will produce no lusting 
nor beneficial impression, and lus undisciplined fantasy will 
never deserve to he ranked with the genius that lias imblv 
illustrated nature by the only just, safe, and legitimate 
means, namely, her own beautiful, and expressive, and 
perfect works. 

IN VENTORY. [Exkcutou.] 

INVERARY, a royal burgh and seaport, capital of the 
county of Argyle, situated on a small hay at the head i f 
Loch Fyne, where the river Aray falls into that arm of the 
sea, 75 miles west by north from Edinburgh. The town 
was erected into a royal burgh by i barter giniited by 
Charles 1. and dated 2sih January, 10-18. (Mmnnpul Coi- 
P'lriitxm A ’ijiorts.) The whole territory, with I lie exoiq lion 
of a small feu, is the property of I he Duke of Argyle, of 
whom the inhabitants bold their hou-e. and grounds either 
under leases or as tenants at will, ll i.s governed hy two 
hail lies and lime eomiinm-eouiieillois. The annual income 
of the hurgli is about, loo/, and the annual expenditure is 
somewhat less. The town consists cluelly of one low i.f 
houses facing the bay, built with great uniformity and 
covered with slate. Tile arrangements for watching, clean¬ 
ing, liglihng, and the supplying of water are confided to the 
town council, and the expenses are deliayed from the pro¬ 
ceeds of tlm lnirgh manure. The inhabitants ore principally 
engaged m the herring-fishery in Loch Fyne, which is said 
lo have produced in smile seasons upwards of 120,000 bar¬ 
rels. (JimuUcs of Scotland, vol. v., p. 437.) The grannnai - 
school is superintended hy a teacher, whose salary is 20/. 
The number of scholars during the last III years has varied 
from 25 to 20 annually. The population of the hurgli and 
puusli in th.ii was 1117. 

Inveiaiy Castle, the principal seal of the Duke of Argyle, 
is situated near the tun them extremity of Loch Fyne. It. 
is a quadrangular building. With a toiler at each cuinei, 
and a high glazed pavilion rising from the centre of the 
roof. Tlio stono of winch it is cuialnietcd, though soft, i, 
veiy durable, and heroines perfectly black wlieu welled In 
a shown. The spacious hall, which is hung with aims and 
other ornaments, is lighted by a lofty window, and sm- 
rouudrd by a gallery. The other apartments are fitted up 
m a modern si vie and with good taste. (D trliumcnlanj 
Papers ; ISniuhrs of Scotland, See.) 

INVERNESS, a seaport town and royal hurgli of some 
antiquity, the capital of the county of Inverness, and the prin¬ 
cipal town of the Highlands. It is situated al the southern 
extremity of the Moray Frith near flio eastern entrance of 
the Caledonian (’.mal, 163 miles north hy west limn Edin¬ 
burgh. The earliest charters upon record are those of King 
William (lie Lion, four m number, coul’eiims several privi¬ 
leges upon t he hui gesses, which were continued a ml extended 
by the subsequent charters of Alexander XL, III., Robert I., 
Dav id 11., J ames II., Queen Mary, and James VI. Tin- lest 
constitutes the governing charter of the town, and is dated I I 
January, l.VIl. (Municipal Corporation lieports ) I he 
management of the affairs of the hurgli is vested m a piovc-q 
three baillics, and 16 town councillors. In 1832 iliei-n- 
niuted value of the hurgli property, consisting principally oi 
lands and other heritable property, was 20,811/., producing 
an annual revenue of 2236/. Thu annual expenditure at the 
same period was 205SA, and at Michaelmas 1833 the aggre¬ 
gate debt, was 10,(114/. The town is large and well built; 
the houses are lofty, and many of them elegant. The streets 
have, since 1831, been paved with granite and hard sand¬ 
stone brought from the hanks of Locli Ness. Common 
sowers have been constructed, and the town is well lighted 
with gas, and supplied with water hy means of pipes from 
the adjacent rivur. Tho system of police is also described 
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as most efficient' The public buildings consist ot three 
national churches, an Episcopalian church, a court-house, 
and Tolboolh. The last is a handsome modem building 
with a fine tower terminated by a very elegant spiro. The 
central school-house, situated upon the Green of Muirtown, 
is also a flue building, and comprises a large public hall, with 
six spacious apartments for the accommodation of the differ¬ 
ent classes ana for the library and philosophical apparatus. 
Inverness is the centro of the custom-house district, which 
extends ftom the mouth of the Spey to Dornoch Frith on 
the east coast, and from Assynt Point to Ardnamurchan on 
the west. ‘ A striking alteration lias of late taken place in 
the trade of grain; within fifteen years about 8000 to 10,000 
bolls of oatmeal used to be imported annually into Inverness; 
while now from 4000 to S00O bolls of oats arc exported from 
its piers. .... The foreign annual imports into Inver¬ 
ness consist of from 400 to 600 tons of hemp, and three or 
four cargoes of timber or Archangel tar.’ (New Statistical 
Account of Scotland.) There is no compulsory assessment 
for the support of tho poor, who aro provided for by 
special quarterly collections, by several charitable mortifica¬ 
tions at the disposal of the magistrates, and from other 
sources. A short account of schools, which aro numerous and 
upon the whole well concluded, is given in the article 
Inverness-shire. The population of the burgh and parish 
of Inverness in 1831 was 1-1,324. The people in Inverness 
speak very good English: the tradition is that they 
learned it from Cromwell’s soldiers. The climate of Inverness 
is much milder than might be supposed ftom its northern 
position in the island. Its mean annual temperature is 
about 47°, while that ofthe neighbourhood of London is about 
48'S 0 , and that of London 50'5°. The mean annual quan¬ 
tity of rain which falls at Inverness is about 26 - 21 inches. 
This borough unites with Fortrose, Nairn, and Forres in 
roturnineono member to parliament. 

INVERNESS-SHIRE, a maritime county of Scotland, 
bounded on the north by Ross-stiire, on the south by the 
shires of Perth and Argyle, on the east by those of Nairn, 
Elgin, Banff, and Aberdeen, and on the west by the At¬ 
lantic Ocean; the mainland is comprised between 56° 40' 
and 67“ 36' N. hit., and between 3“ 50' and 6° 60' W. long, 
from Greenwich. Its greatest length from north-east to 
south-west is 88 miles, and its greatest width from north¬ 
west to south-east nearly 55 miles. According to Mr. 
M'Culloeh (Statistical Account of the British Empire) the 
en tiro county contains 4245 square miles, or 2,716,800 acres, 
of which the mainland occupies 1,943,920, and its islands 
773,760; the former having 84,480, and tho latter 37,760 
acres of water. It comprehends various districts, particu¬ 
larly that of Badenoch on tho south-east, where it borders 
ufion Perth and Aberdeenshire; Lochabor on the south ad¬ 
joining Argyleshire; Glenelg on the north-west bordering 
upon the ocean: besides many inferior districts, such as 
Glengary, Gien Morrison, Glenshiel, &c. It also compre¬ 
hends a considerable portion of the Hebrides, or Western 
Isles, including the Isles of Skye, Harris, Benbecula, North 
ami South Uist, Barra, &u. [Hebrides.] This county, 
which is extremely mountainous, is intersected by innumer¬ 
able lakes and rivers, and is divided into two nearly equal 
parts by the deep valley of Glenmore, which runs in a di¬ 
rection from Fort William on tho south-west to the town 
of Inverness on tho north-east. This county forms a large 
part of the Highlands of Scotland, and the general descrip¬ 
tion of its geographical features cannot well be separated 
from that of the division of the island to which it belongs. 
[Great Britain, p. 402.] By far the greater part of 
the surface is covered with heath, hut a good deal of the 
heathy ground is arable, and a considerable extent of it has 
been brought into cultivation during the present century. 
The population in 1831, according to the population returns 
for that year, was 94,797, of which 44,510 were males, and 
•0,287 females. The valued rent at the same period was 
73,188/. Scotch, but the annual value of real property in 
1815 was 185,565/. The county sends one member to par¬ 
liament. [Inverness.] 

Geology and Mineralogy.— The prevailing rocks are of 
the primary class, having a highly crystalline structure, and 
being entirely destitute of organic remains. Gneiss is 
perhaps the most abundant, but huge masses of granite 
and of the oldest trap or porphyritic rocks are met with in 
the Grampians and the mountains of Glenooe and Ben 
Nevis. Limestone is found in several districts, and ap- 
to aatuw of marble, particularly near Baila- 


chulish and in the bed of the river three miles south of 
Fort William. Sandstone is also frequently met with. 
The beds of the stratified rocks are usually highly inclined 
to the horizon, approaching almost to the vertical, but the 
dip varies. Their general direction is from south-west to 
north-east. The twoprincipal mountains are Ben Nevis 
and Mealfourvounie. Tne former, which is separated from 
the Grampians by the desolate tract called the Moor of 
Rannooh, is composed of porphyry and granite, and rises 
4374 feet above the level of the sea, being the highest 
mountain in Great Britain. It is easily ascended on the 
western side; and at about the height of 1500 feet the 
prospect, till then confined, opens to the south-west and 
discovers the Paps of Jura and several of the Hebrides. 
Above the altitude of 2000 feet there is no vegetation, and 
on the north-east side of the mountain, near its summit, 
the snow lies throughout the year. Mealfourvounie, which 
rises 2730 feet above the sea-level, is composed of a con¬ 
glomerate rock and stratified sandstone, the latter of whicn 
is of so hard a texture as to be used for the pavements 
of the streets of Inverness. Some veins of lead and 
silver have been discovered in several parts of the county, 
and also iron ore in small quantities, but we are not aware 
that mines ba,'e hitherto been worked to any extent. The 
soil is for the most part light and sandy, with a subsoil of 
gravel or clay; but in the neighbourhood of the town of 
Inverness it is enriched by a fine loam deposited by the 
waters of the adjoining frith. 

Farms, Estates, and Agriculture .—In 1808 the landed 
property of this county was divided among 83 proprietors, 
viz.7 estates of the valued rents of 3000/. per annum (Scotch); 
C from 1000/. to 3000/.; 23 from 400/. to 1000/.; 33 from 
100/. to 400/. ; and 14 under 100/. From that period to 
the present time we believe the above distribution has not 
undergone any material alteration. Formerly there were 
a great number of small arable farms only a few acres in 
extent, but these have much decreased since the introduc¬ 
tion of sheep-farming. What remain of them are usu¬ 
ally let from year to year, but the larger farms are 
let on lease, varying from seven to nineteen years. The 
farm-houses erected within the last forty years by the 
wealthier class of store farmors are for tho most part well 
constructed, but the dwellings of the cottagers and poorer 
tenants are described as being in every respect comfortless 
and mean. (McCulloch’s British Empire, voL i., p. 310.) 
The attention of the farmers is chiefly directed to the 
rearing of sheep and cattle. The sheep are mostly of the 
, Cheviot and Linton breeds, and the stock at the present 
time is estimated at 120,000; the stock of cattle is supposed 
to amount to 40,000 or 45,000, and is chiefly of the Skye 
or Kyloe breed. In the month of July a fair for the sale uf 
sheep is held annually at the town of Inverness, where, 
upon an average, 100,000 sheep and as many stones of 
wool are bought up for the southern markets. The labourers 
and farm-servants generally live on potatoes with milk, and 
oats and barleymeal prepared in various ways, to which the 
wealthier tradesmen are able to add fish and butcher’s 
meat The usual rate of ploughmen’s and farm-servants’ 
wages is 8/. in money and six bolls of meal, with liberty to 
plant as much ground with potatoes os they can manure, 
and female labour is commonly reckoned at two-thirds that 
of men. The fields are frequently enolosed, and within the 
last twenty years a great deal of waste land has been 
drained and reclaimed, and much ground planted; but 
none of any consequence lias been irrigated or embanked. 
The average rent of cultivated ground varies from 1/. to 
2/. I Of. the acre, but in the immediate vicinity of the town 
of Inverness it is as high as 5/. to 7/. the acre. 

Forests. —The fir woods in Glenmore and those of Strath¬ 
spey in the adjoining county of Elgin are supposed to be more 
extensive than all the other natural woods in Scotland 
together. 'Glen Morrison, which opens into Glenmore, also 
contains much fine timber. In the parish of Kilmalie 
alone, near Fort William, it is estimated that there are 
about 14,000 acres covered with trees. Those which grow 
naturally are the oak, fir, birch, ash, mountain ash, holly, 
elm, hazel,, and the Scotch poplar. Those which ore 
planted are the larch, spruce, silver fir, beech, plane, 
and fruit trees. In these forests and the neighbour¬ 
ing mountains the herds of red and roe-deer roam in safety 
in recesses almost impenetrable to man. The alpine and 
common hare and other game are also abundant. 
Manufactures.—T ormerly a good deal of hemp, wonted, 
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Mid linen yam wu made in this county, but this has greatly 
declined since the establishment of the large manufactories 
of the south. At the present time there is a hemp manu¬ 
factory employing nearly 300 hands, and a woollen feotory 
for the weaving of ooarse clothing and Highland plaids 
and tartan. The produce of the former is principally 
exported to the London market and to the East and West 
Indies. 

Inland Navigation and Road *.—The Glenmore, or' Great 
glen of Albion,’ as it is sometimes called, which stretches 
across the county from Fort William to the town of Inver¬ 
ness, is partially covered by three lakes, Loch Lochy, Loch 
Oicli, and Loch Ness, which lie nearly in a straight line 
between the above-mentioned limits. Their aggregate length 
is 37 miles 704 yards, and the entire distance between Fort 
William and Inverness is 59 miles and 1628 yards. In 
1802 Mr. Telford was appointed by the commissioners of 
the treasury to make a survey of these lakes and of the ad¬ 
joining country preparatory to the cutting of a canal. His 
report was made in tne following year, and the works were in 
full operation in 1805, but the whole line of navigation was 
not opened till the latter end of the year 1822. The expense 
of constructing the Caledonian Canal, as it is called, was 
defrayed by government. That part of the navigation which 
is not upon the lakes is 22 miles and 1628 yards in length: 
it is 50 feet wide at the bottom and 15 feet deep, though 
the original plan contemplated a depth of 20 feet. Loch 
Oiuh is the summit-level of the canal, and its eleva¬ 
tion is 94 feet above the level of tho sea on tho east 
coast, at high water and ordinary spring tides. The 
entire cost was 986,924 1., to which must be added a portion 
of the annual expenditure since the opening of the naviga¬ 
tion, which has hitherto exceeded the produce of tonnage 
dues. The tonnage dues on vessels, whether laden or un¬ 
laden, is one farthing per ton per mile, and produced in 
1829 a revenue of 2575 1 .; but the expenditure during the 
same year amounted to 45737., so that this canal promises 
to be but an unprofitable speculation. ‘ Its chief effect, as 
regards the town of Inverness, has hitherto been the com¬ 
mencement and gradual formation of a direct intercourse 
with the great western marts of Glasgow and Liverpool, and, 
through them, with the manufacturing districts with which 
these cities are so closely connected.’ (New Statis. Acct.) 
The roads are under the management of the Parliamen¬ 
tary Commissioners for Highland Roads —a body appointed 
far opening the communication by land about the same time 
that, the Caledonian Canal was projected. They are said to 
be maintained in a state of most efficient repair, tho expense 
being defrayed partly by government and partly by contri¬ 
butions from the county proprietors. The principal rivers 
are the Spey, Ness, and Beauly; in all of which there are 
valuable salmon fisheries, more particularly upon the Spey 
and Ness. 

Education, Schools, <%c. —Upon the formation, in the 
year 1818, of tho ‘ Society for Educating the Poor in the 
Highlands,’ a central or model school was erected on a 
large scale in the town of Inverness. This establishment, 
as might be expected, has already proved highly beneficial 
to the poor of the town and suburbs, and'is upon an average 
attended by about 300 scholars. The same society supports 
twelve other similar institutions of less extent ift the more 
remote and thinly peopled part of tho Highlands, and from 
its first establishment in 1818 to the 30th of September, 
1834, its total expenditure amounted to 80237. Tho Rain¬ 
ing School, founded in 1747 by Mr. John Raining of Nor¬ 
wich, and endowed by that gentleman with the sum of 
10007., is superintended by two well qualified teachers, hav¬ 
ing salaries of 48*. and 407. per year, together with a house 
and garden. The number of pupils is usually about 250. 
In addition to these, there are several private elementary 
schools, besides Sabbath evening-schools for religious in¬ 
struction, which are attended by a very considerable num¬ 
ber of children. ‘Inverness, thus already more amply 
provided than many other towns with the means of education 
and improvement, has been further enriched by a munifi¬ 
cent bequest of 10,0007. 3 per cent consols, left by tho late 
Hell, the ingenious author of the Madras System 
ot Education, and committed by him to the charge of the 
magistrates of Inverness, who contemplate, we understand, 
erecting another large charity-school, and relieving the 
Education Society of the burthen of supporting their central 
“‘V g Mrrn nQ* ° U ^ Gteen Muiitown.* (.New Statis - 


The parochial schools throughout the county are numer¬ 
ous ana increasing, and the reader will find a very satisfac¬ 
tory description of their present state under the head of the 
several parishes in the above-cited work. 

(New Statistical Account of Scotlandi Playfair’s De¬ 
scription of Scotland; Beauties of Scotland; Society’s 
Map qf Scotland; Parliamentary Report* on the Caledo¬ 
nian Canal, 1803-4-5-6 ; Parliamentary Papers, &e.> 

INVERSE, INVERSION. Any two operations of al¬ 
gebra are said to be inverse when one of them undoes, so to 
speak, the effect of the other; so that if both be successively 
performed upon the same quantity, the result is that quan¬ 
tity itself. For instance, the operations implied in 1 + as* 
and if (x— 1) are inverse to one another; for 

1 + { V (* - 1}* = sc, *7(l +x* - 1) = x. 

We need do no more than name addition and subtraction, 
multiplication and division, raising of powers and extraction 
of roots, as pairs of inverse operations. 

The operation of inversion is tho solution of an equation, 
and vice versd. Let it be required to find tlie operation in¬ 
verse to 4> x. Assume <f>x = y, and find x in terms of y; 
say x = tp y, then cj>(tpy)c= y, or <j> and tp are inverse opera¬ 
tions. Thus if a? — ixzz y, x = 1 ± <fy+ i, and either of 
the two, 1 + fx -f-1, or 1 — fx -f- 1, is inverse to x* — 2 x. 

It thus appears that a function may have more than one 
inverse function, and there are functions which have an ill- 
finite number; but there is a distinction by which one may 
bo separated from all the rest. Lot the Greek letters in 
this article be all functional symbols, or marks of operations 
to be performed, and let them come before tho subject of 
operation, the quantity x, or y, &c., in the order in which 
they are to be performed. Thus a$s denotes the result of 
performing the operation <f> upon x, and then the operation 
a upon <px. Now let ^xasz give x=z tpz, where tf>x is 
an unambiguous operation, and tp z is, generally speaking, 
ambiguous, or presenting several different forms. Then <t> 
and tp are inverse operations, and <f> tpz = z, and wo might 
suppose at first that * = \P<f>x; that is to say, we might 
imagine that tp destroys <f> as well as that <f> destroys tp. But. 
since i p is ambiguous, it may bo that only one or more of 
the forms of tp will satisfy x ss tp 4> x, and not all: and that 
this will be the case with one is obvious, while we can show 
that it cannot happen with more than one. For though tho 
same operation, performed on different functions, may pro¬ 
duce the same function, yet different operations, performed 
on the same function, must produce different functions. If 
then a and p be different forms of tp, we have <£ o x = x and 
— r\ but we cannot have both a<px = x and fitpx 

— x, where a and P are different, (jtx having absolutely 
the same form and value in both equations. 

From all the inverses of a function ^ar, then, wo separate 
that one, ax, which gives both <jtaz = x and acpx = x, 

and call it the convertible inverse. Its symbol is <f>~ *, so 

that <ft~' a: means that operation which satisfies both tlie 

equations d><h~'x= x and 1 [Exponent.] In 

the preceding example 1 + f tx + 1) is tlie convertible 
inverse of a:* — 2 x\ for 1 + f fa:* — 2 a: + 1) == 1 + a: — 1 
= x. But 1 — *7** — 2 x + 1 gives 1 — (x — 1) or 2 — x; 
and we call this an inconvertible inverse. 

Every function which has more than one invorso is not 
only a function of x, but the same function of other functions 
of x. Let a x be an inconvertible inverse of x ; then atpx 
is not x, let it be ® x. Then <f>ax being x, <f> a <f> x is 4> x, 
or <t> rs x is cf> x, so that <f> x is the same function of ra x 
which it is of x. Thus in the preceding example x* — 2 x 
is the same function of 2 — x which it is of x ; or 
a^* — 2 x = (2 — a;)* — 2 (2 — x). 

We have then this theorem: every function has as many 
different forms as invorses, and all these forms can be made 
by writing different functionsof x instead of a: in the original 
function; and each inverse of the function is the converti¬ 
ble inverse to one of its forms, and an inconvertible inverse to 
all the rest. Thus 1 — f (x + 11, which is an inconvertible 
inverse to xf — 2 x, is the convertible inverse of (2 — »>’ 

— 2 (2 — x) : for 

1 — V ((2 — *)* — 2 (2 - x) + l) = 1 -(2-*- 1) = x. 

The way to make the convertible inverse of a given fano- 
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««« *l»d Ml lb* mt is a* fyUdwa; Fihd tile solution* of the 
•dilation tptt ism 0at, ead lot them bo w, x,ettx, See. 

then 0 -'x being the convertible inverse of 0 x , the re¬ 
maining inverse,are i x l ^t~ l x, tb $-■' x. Sec. Thusinthe 
preceding example 0-' x being the convertible inverse, tke 

other is 2 — 0~ 1 x. [Periodic Functions.] There is a 
remarkable class of functions, each of which is its own in¬ 
verse, such as 1 -*, i, V (I —as*}, &c. Now if 0 x 

— *.7‘* we have 0 0 xx:x, and these functions will be 
considered, in the article just cited, as periodic functions of 
tue second order. 

The equation 00~' x =sx being understood, suppose that 
oolween the first and second operations we interpose the 

operation a, so that we have 0 a 0“ 1 x. This is no longer 
equal to x, but it is a function, the properties of which are 
eioMely connected with thosoof ax. For instance, if a or 

and fix be inverse to each other, then 0a0- , 3 :and 

0/30—'urate also inverse to each other: for afix=x and 

'(jj>fi<t >~')» I80a0 - ‘0^0“ 31,Or0«(J0~'a!, 

or 0 0™ 1 x, or x. Thus knowing x + 1 and x — 1 to be 
inverse functions, we know immediately that log (e* -f l) 
and log (t* — 1) are inverse functions j and also V(<r“ + 1) 
Olid V (& — 1)‘ For more detail on this subject see the 
article ‘Calculus of Functions,’ in the ‘ Kncyclopeedia 
Metropolitans.’ 1 

INVERSION, in Music, is a change in tho relative 
position of two sounds, or of the soveral notes of a chord, 
iliug c d, an interval of a 2nd, becomes by inversion 
(pc) a 7th. Example,— 
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If the thread be fastened at 6, Wrapped over be, and con¬ 
tinued to A, it will, as it unwraps from a b, describe the are 
AB; and BA'while it wraps over ba'. If fastened in a 
similar manner at If, it Will by tke same process describe 
A B'A'. 
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UN VOLU CRUM, in botany, is any collection of bracts 
round a cluster of flowers. In umbelliferous plants it consists 
of separate narrow bracts placed in a single whorl; in many 
composite plants these organs are imbricated in several 
rows. If the bracts belong to a secondary series of the in¬ 
florescence, as in the partial umbels of an apiaeeous plant, 
or w the solitary florets of Echinops, they form an involuecl. i 
The most singular state of the involuerum is that which is 
found in the genera Castanea, Fagus, Quorcus, &o. w liore 
it forms a cup, or closed cover, remarkable in the Eurooean 

Indja * ° f th0 * B gunera ’ llut much more 80 the species of 

‘INVOLUTE AND EVOLUTE (the curve unrolled 
and tho curve horn which it is unrolled), a name given to 
two curves so formed and placed, that supposing the second 
to be out out from solid matter, the first can be formed bv 
fastening one end of a thread upon a point in the second 

HI/ O fra tie* _J* _ • . SW ' OI1(, » 


j --- r,--"» or oe un¬ 

wrapped from the curve to which it is fastened. Thus tho 
pencil in the diagram is describing tho involute of a circle 
or the curve of which the circle is the evolute. But the 
evolute of a circle is evidently a point. 




If tho line p P be drawn tangent to the evolute Rt p, it is 
[ one of the positions of the thread, and P T, the tangent of 
tho involute at P, is perpendicular to p P. Also p P is tho 
radius of curvature of the involute at P ; tliis is to say, no 
circle can pass so near the curve at I 1 , as the one which has 
p for its centre and p P for its radius. [Curvature.] Also, 
any arc of the evolute is the difference of two radii of cur¬ 
vature of the involute: thus the arc ap is the difference 
between a A an dp P. Such are the principal geometrical 
connexions of the two curves. 

Every curve has one evolute, and an infinite number of 
involutes. For instance, fastening the thread at b, and con¬ 
tinuing it to M instead of A, we may with the cheeks a b 
and & a'produce another involute from them (represented 
by a dotted line); and any number, however great, by vary¬ 
ing the position of M. But none of these involutes will be 
ellipses, except the one from which tho evolute was made; 
though they will all be ovals having remarkable analogies 
with the ellipse. The proper name for curves described 
from the same evolute is parallel curves, since they have 
the fundamental property of parallel lines: for they never 
meet, though (if they admit of it) ever so far produced; a 
straight line perpendicular to one is always perpendicular 
to the other; and the part of the perpendicular intercepted 
is always of the same length. When arcs of parallel curves 
are required to be laid down, the most commodious method 
of proceeding is to construct the evolute of one of the arcs 
approximately, os follows. On the are draw tangents at 
moderately small distances, anti draw perpendiculars to 
those tangents. The parts of the tangents cut off from 
each by its neighbours will together give the arc of the 
evolute near enough for all purposes. And it may be well 
to notice that it will be a sufficiently accurate method of 
drawing the perpendicular to the tangent at a point 1’, if 
we take a small circle whose centre is P, bisect the arc 
A C B in C, and join and produce P C. 

10 U 



Tho following figure represents an ellipse with its evolute. [ ofSe a^fmaTbyAe tang^ItVa^d'A 61 ” 811 P0,U °" 
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Whenever the two arcs adjacent t(> a normal (or perpen 
dicular to the tangent) of the involute are equal and similar, 
there is a cusp in the evolute j and the evolute generally 
recodes without limit as we approach a point of contrary 
flexure in the involute. 

The mathematical method of finding the evolute is as 
follows. Let y=<f»x he the equation of the involute, and 
let X and Y be the co-ordinates of the point on the evolute 
corroaponding to that on tho involute whose co-ordinates 
are x and y. Form the three equations— 
y=<j> x ; 

*- x+ £ < Y -»>=°i 

ami from them eliminate x and y. The resulting equation 
between X and Y is that of the evolute. But if the evolute 
be given, and the involute is to be determined, let Y=/X 
be the equation of the former, and from this and the latter 
two of the preceding three equations eliminate X and Y. 
There will result a differential equation of the second order 
between y and x, the primitive or which is the equation of 
tho involute, tho two arbitrary constants being determined 
by tiie point at which the thread is supposed to bo fixed 
and the length of tho thread. 

Thus if the curve he a parabola having tho equation 
y—cx‘, the equations for determining the evolute are— 

X—.f+2c.r(Y—y)=0; 
l4-4c s ®*—2c(Y—y)=0; 
fr.im which wo find— 

X = — 4c 3 ® 3 , Y=-—1-3 c.t s ; 

L C 

1 3/X s \ 3 

which give + 

the equation of the evolute of the parabola, which evolute 
therefore appears to be what iB called a semi-cubical pa¬ 
rabola. 

For considerations similar to those which precede see 
Caustics. 

INVOLUTION and EVOLUTION. (Arithmetic.) 
Taking these words in their etymological sense, they might 
stand for the greater part of mathematical analysis. In 
their technical algohraical sense, they mean only the raising 
of powers, and tho inverse operation, the extraction of roots. 
The revival however of a general process, accompanied by 
an improvement which makes it comparatively easy, renders 
it necessary to make a more extensive definition of the terms. 
We shall not relinquish any characteristic of the old mean¬ 
ings, and shall bring all corresponding processes together, 
by laying down tlie following definition :—Involution is the 
performance of any number of successive multiplications 
with the same multiplier, interrupted or not by additions 
or subtractions; and evolution is any method of finding out, 
from the result of an involution' what multiplier was em¬ 
ployed, provided that the said method proceeds by invo¬ 
lutions. Thus to determine 2®* 4- 4®* — 3x-j-10 by invo¬ 
lution, we multiply 2 by x, and add 4; then multiply by 
x and subtract 3, then multiply by * and add 10. If thiB 
;give 1000, then any method of determining * which proceeds 
by successive involutions is evolution. 

A few years ago our only instances of evolution would bare 
been common division, and the extraction of the square and 
cube roots, with references to Vieta, Harriot, Oughtred, and 
the older algebraists in general, for evolutionary methods of 
solving equations, bearing a strong likeness to such extrac¬ 
tions. But since the publication of Mr. Horner's * New 
Method of solving Equations of all orders,’ Phil. Trans., 1819, 
the process which has rendered it worth while to propose 
the preceding extension of terms has been in the hands of 
mathematicians. For a more detailed account than we 
pan ere give, the reader is referred to the paper just cited, 
reprinted in the ‘Ladies’ Diary’ for 1838, or to 
_I he Theory and Solution of Algebraical Equations,' by 
.Professor Young of Belfest (London, J. Boater, 183S). 

We should begin with simple division, and the extraction 
pf the square and cube roots, if we were writing an elemen¬ 
tary treatise. But taking it for granted that the reader is 
stmdiar with the first two, at least, we shall proceed to 
tte»cubo the general process. This consists of three distinct 


parts, the first two of which have been long known, while 
the third, which contains the peculiar distinction of inis 
method, is due to Mr. Horner.* 

1. In the article Appeoximation it is shown that if a 
be a value of x which makes <f>x very small, then a — 
(0a -J- <pa) ts a value of x which makes 0* much smaller; 
so that a continued succession of approximations may be 
made to a value of x which makes 0® absolutely = o. Here 
0® means tlie differential coefficient or derived function 
and if 

4>x = Ax n + B # n ~’ + Ca?»-* +. ; then 

0'® = «A®»— 1 -f (»— 1)B®»— a + (« — i)Cx"-> + .... 

2. Meaning by a root of tf>x, any value of x which makes 
0® = 0, it is obvious that 0 (® + a) is a function which 1ms 
for its roots tlie roots of 0®, each diminished by a. And 
the substitution of x 4- a instead of x in tlie preceding value 
of 0 x gives a well known development, of which an instance 
will be more to our present purpose. Lot the function be 

A® 3 + B®‘ -f C® 3 + D®“ + E® + F_(l). 

Write ® + a for x, and this becomes 
A® 5 4- (a Aa + B) ® 4 -f (1 oAa* + 4Ba + C) ® 3 
+ (lOAa 8 + 6 Bo* + 3Ca + D) ®* 

■f (SA«< + 4Ba 3 + 3Ca*+2Da + E) ® 

-f Aa-‘ + B a* + Ca> + Da*+ E« + F; 
which we may represent by 

A** + <f> t a ®‘ + <f> 3 a X s + <f> 3 a x* + <j>' a x + 0a. 

3. Tlie quantities rpa, <]> 3 a, Sic. may be determined 
by a succession of involutions, each one making use of the 
results of the preceding. Find 0 a by involution, of which 
the following are tlie steps:— 

A 


An -f B 
Ao* -j- Bo. 4- C 
An 3 + Ba a + Co 4-D 
Aa‘ + 11a 3 + (Jo 3 4 - Do 4-E 
Air + Bo' + Ca 3 + Da'-’ 4 - Ea 4 - F = 0u 
Repeat the process, using the preceding quantities, 
except the last, and we have 0 'a by the following steps:— 
A 

2 A a 4 - B 

3 A o' 4- 2 Bo 4 -C 

4A « 3 4 - 3Bo 2 4 - 2Ca 4 -D 

SAa‘ 4 - ilBa 3 4- 3CV 4 - 2Do 4- F. = 4>’a. 

A repetition of tho process, leaving out the last, gives 
as follows:— 

A 


3Ao 4- B 
GA«*4-3Bo 4- C 
10Ao 3 +.6Ba* + 3(J a 4- D = <f>,a. 
Repetition gives <pji, and finally iji.a, as follows:— 
A A 


4Ao 4- B 5Aa4-B- </>,!/ 

10 An 5 4- 4 Bo 4-C = 0/r 

In numerical application the operations may he made to 
stand thus, where a new letter below a line stands for the 
sum of the two preceding; and 0 u, fsic. are introduced 
when found. 


B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

Ait 

Pa 

Q" 

Ra 

8 a 

I» 

Q 

R 

~8 

0(f 

Aa 

Ta 

Ua 

Va 

T 

U ' 

V 

(ji'a 


Aa 

W a 

x« 


W 

X 




Aa 

Ya 



Y 

03" 




Aa 




<j> t a 

4>.fl 

0/'- 

4>'a 

<jia 


If ft bo of only one significant figure (as 200, G, *03). all the 
operations necessary to fill up this process can be performed 
in the head, and we have thus (for tho method is general, 
though our example be only of the fifth degree) a working 

* Mr. W. (I Horner tvai a nrbnolma*ter end mathematical teacher Maiding 
at Bath, and died September 29, 1937. Hi. norke ere announced ae in prepa¬ 
ration for tlie preen, under the superintendence of Prufoettoe Davies, of the 
Koval Military Academy. 

There has been some dispute about tlie right to the invention, of which we 
do not here epe.ik in detail, as wo have no doubt it wilt he etttremely evident to 
all who examine tiie tpicnliun that M r. Ilorner is the. ttrnt author end publisher 
(and, we believe, the only onelof that particular part of the method which goes 
beyond Viet* sad Ida uiocetaon, (See 'Companion is the Almanac' for ISM.) 
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flMtbod of answering As following question i —Given a oer- 
Jaan equation (px = 0; required me equation <px = 0, the 
roots of which are each less by a than those of px = 0. 

If <pa came out =0, we should then know that a is a root 
of the equation: and the method of approximating to a root 
is as followsSuppose we have an equation of which the 
root (unknown to us) is 2673. By trial, or otherwise, sup¬ 
pose we find that 20 is the highest denomination of the 
root, and we thereupon find another equation, each of 
whose roots is less by 20 than a root of the given equation: 
this is done by the preceding process, and one of the new 
roots (but unknown) is 673. If we can find that the 
highest denomination of this root is 6, we make another 
reduction of all the roots, and find a new equation, one of 
whose roots is 73. If we can then find 7 to be the highest 
denomination, we repeat the process and find an equation 
one of whose roots is '03. In finding the highest denomina¬ 
tion of this root we find the root itself, evidenced by the pa 
of this final process being = 0. 

The first denomination of the root must be found by trial, 
or by some of the methods referred to in Theory of Equa¬ 
tions. But the second and the remaining ones are found 
by comparing the results pa and p'a. If u be nearly a root, 


A 


(pa 

(p'a 


or a 4* 



is still nearer. Consequently, by dividing - pa by p'a, we 
may, after the second process, be sure of finding one figure 
of the remaining root correct. But after the first process 
we may bo liable to an error of a unit (to be corrected by 
a new trial), as in extraction of tho square root. 

In order to obtain — pa and not <pa, let the last coeffi¬ 
cient, F, have its sign changed, and let the process in the 
column which contains it always be subtraction, and not 
addition. In the preceding type of calculation, we should 
then have 

-F F 

So instead of 'So 

Subtr. — (pa (pa Add, 

In carrying on the process, the results (pa, (p'a , &e. come 
in a diagonal line; before taking the next step, the begin¬ 
ner should bring them down into one line, as in the type 
preceding. In our examples, asterisks or other symbols 
will mark results of a process. 

We now apply this method to the solution of the equ a 
tion— 

** + 23^ - a?-* - 631064798 = 0. 


It will be found that a root lies between 100 and 200. 


1 

" 2 

-1 

-1 

• » a 

100 

10200 

1019900 


102 

10199 

1019899 


100 

20200 

3039900 


202 

30399 

4059799: 


100 

30200 

4159950 

- 

302 ! 

60599 *. 

8219749 


100 

22600 

5414950 


402: 

83199 

13634690 ; 

• M 

50 

25100 

1126232 

• • • 

452 

50 

502 

50 

552 

_50 

602; 

8 

610 

108299 
27600 
135899; 
4880 

140779 

14760931 


631064798(158 

101989900 

529074898: 

410987450 

118087448; 

118087448 

0 


Assuming 100 as a first approximation, we find that 
x* + 402** + 60599** + 4059799* - 529074898 = 0 is an 
equation having roots less by 100 than those of the given 
equation. Ana 529074898 contains 4059799 upwards of 
130 times; but if any number of tens greater than 50 be 
taken, the accumulations of the next involution will give 
more than 5290, &e., ss must be found by trial. Repeat¬ 
ing (he process, we find that *• + 602** + 135899** + 
18634699*—118087448= 0 is an equation all whose roots 
are less by 50 then those of the last We can now depend 
upon 118087448 divided by 13634699 giving one figure of 


the Toot, and tho quotient is between 8 find 9. Assuming 
8, the first step or the third process shbws that 8 is a root 
of the last equation, and 58 of the preceding, and 158 of 
the given equation. 

We now give an example in which approximation is 
carried on. Let the equation be *» — 6** + 7* + 4 = 0, 
of which one root lies between 2 and 3. The first work¬ 
ing column is abbreviated. 


1 

-6 

7 

-4(2*414213562 

2 

2 

-8 

-2 


-4 

-1 

— 2: 


2 

-4 

-1 *936 


-2 

-5: 

-0*064; 


2 

0* 16 

-0*045079 


0: 

-4*84 

-0*018921+ 

•4 

0*4 

0*32 

-0*017963056 


0*8 

-4*52; 

-0-000957944} 


1*2; 

0*0121 

-0*000897113 

*01 

1*21 

-4*5079 

-0*0000608318 


1*22 

0*0122 

44853 


1 * 23+ 

—4*4957+ 

15978 

•004 

1*234 

0*004936 

13456 


1*238 

-4*490764 

2522 


1*242} 

0*004952 

2243 

*0002 

1*2422 

-4*485812} 

279 


1*2424 

0*000248 

269 


1*242611 

-4*485564 

10 



0*000248 

8 



-4*48531611 

2 


" The root of this equation is found to bo 2'4l 4213502, as 
follows. Beginning with the multiplier 2, one set of involu¬ 
tions brings us to tho figures followed by colons, and *’-+• 
0 ®*— 5 *+ 2=0 is an equation on which the process is to 
be repeated. Dividing —2 by —5 we find that '4 is most 
probably the next figure, which is verified in the next trial, 
since the result of involution, 1*936, is less than 2. Wo 
proceed in this way until 2'4142, containing half the num¬ 
ber of figures wanted, is found, and this being a, we have 
found — 0'000060831 for — <pa, and — 4*485316 for f'a. Tho 
first divided by the second may he depended upon for 
doubling the number of figures, as commonly practised in 
the extraction of the square root. [Approximation.] 
The figures 13562 are found by a contracted division shown 
in the example. 

But it is more convenient to avoid decimals in the procegs, 
which may be done as follows 1. If there be decimals in 
the coefficients of the equation, annex ciphers to every place 
in such manner that the number of decimals in the several 
places may be in increasing arithmetical progression. Then 
strike out the decimal points entirely, and proceed as with 
whole numbers, remembering that the root thus obtained 
will be 10 times too great if the progression increase by 
units, 100 times too great if it increase by twos, and so on. 
Thus 1*81**—*6**+33*+18*4 should he changed into 
1*81**—*600**+33'0000*+18*40000, and 181* !, -600®*+ 
330000*4-1840000 will give ten times the required root. 
2. When all the whole figures of the root have been ob¬ 
tained, and the decimal part is about to enter the calcula¬ 
tion, before attempting to obtain the first decimal figure 
annex a cipher to the first working column on the left, two 
ciphers to the seoond, and so on to the end. Then proceed 
with the new figure as if it were a whole number, and make 
a new involution. When this is finished annex ciphers 
again as before. One additional advantage will be that 
the ciphers will serve to mark the places of completion of 
the individual involutions. If in any case (pa should not 
contain (p'a, place a cipher in the root, annex ciphers again, 
and then proceed. In some of the older algebraists, Ough- 
tred for instance, the several vertical lines of figures are 
kept in their, plaoes by a set of ruled columns, the use of 
which is difficult. Mr. Horner has a similar contrivance; 
but the employment of ciphers removes all the difficulty, 
as in common division and the extraction of the square root 
See the last example in this article. The method might 
easily be extended to the whole part of the root 

Thefollowingisaninstanceiuthemethod:— 

**+**—*’— 2 *— 2 * 0 . 
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A 

-1 

-2 

2(1*414,2136 

2 

2 

1 -1_ 

3 

1 

-1 

30000 

4 

50 

54 

58 

3 

4 

28256 

4 

3000 

17440000 

4 

4064 

12200261 

62 

800 

7064 

52337390000 

COO 

216 

4992 

49G7169B81G 

661 

1016 

12656000 

2665691184 

662 

232 

150261 

2495754355 

663 

' 1248 

12206261 

169936829 

66 10 
6644 

248 

150923 

124787718 

6648 

149600 

12357184000 

45149111 

6652 

661 

60740704 

37436315 

6656 

150261 

662 

150923 

663 

15158600 

26576 

15185176 

26592 

10211768 

26608 

15238376 

12417924704 

60847072 

1247877177G 

7712796 

7487263 


Many of the preceding figures are useless, but we have 
judged it best to present the whole process. The best 
method of abbreviation is to fix a point of the process from 
and after which the number of figures in the last column is 
not to increase, striking off at every step one figure from 
the last column but one, two from the last but two, and 
so on. The consequence will be that the several columns 
on the right will disappear one after the other; the process 
will be legitimately reduced to termination with a con¬ 
tracted division, independently of the theorem cited; and 
the result will be true to the last place. Thu effect of this 
will bo, that as soon as the remaining part of the root is too 
small for its highest power to show itself in the process, an 
equation of the (n — 1 )th degree takes the place of the nth, 
and so on, until there remains only an equation of the first 
degree, and the approximation then proceeds by the New¬ 
tonian method. AH this was pointed out by Mr. Horner, 
whose view of his own method was very complete, in every¬ 
thing but historical information. Had lie given in his paper 
uu example from Oughtrcd, also worked by his own me¬ 
thod, pointing out the difference of the two, we feel sure 
that the question about the right to the invention never 
would have boon discussed. 

Taking up the preceding example at the point with which 
wo left oif (neglecting the division), and following the pro¬ 
cess, wo have 

(Root obtained 1‘414) 213562373 


f> | Gfjf> 

15 23 83 | 76 

1 '247 $7 

7 

1 

7 7 16 

2665691184 

Disappears 

18 

:>o 

I 

7 

9 4 

2 19 6.363941 

ut 

15 28 97 

1248 In 

~T 

1) 

7 2 

709327240 

next 

13 

30 

4 

H 

2 0 

124850203 

step 

15 24 To 

124848 

<> 

~ 7 “ 

9 | 8 

444770.57 


13 

1 


‘2 

•1 

37*155057 


15 24 | 23 

121850 


l) 

3 

7021380 



1 

5 

- 

4 

62426 10 


15 124 

121851 

~/ 

•> 

77 

Dividend 77S7-1U 




4 

(> 


7 1911 7 



12-ls 52 

i 

75 


"29628 




4 

0 


24970 


15 1 

124852 

i) 

1 Vi 


4658 




l 



3746 


Disappears, leav mg 

12 In52 




907 


1 for carriage. 


I 



87 1 


Divisor 

127852' 

1 i> 



38 







37 


The answer 1 •41421,150237:1 is correct to the last, placet 
inclusive. (Tile contracted division follows the thick line.) 
The rule by which to judge of the extent to which the 
full process should he continued is as follows: Carry it 
on until the lust column but one has ul least two more 
figures than the number of root figures remaining to be 
found. 

Such is the method which must place its author among 
those valuable inventors who find uul simple adaptations 
which have been overlooked by their predecessors. It 
is not a little remarkable that this, the most important 
facilitation which the solution of numerical equations has 
received since the time of Viola, and which is, when known, 
a very obvious extension of the extraction of roots, should 
have only preceded by a few years the most important 
addition to the method of ascertaining the number of roots 
which has been made since Des Cartes, and which is also, 
when known, an equally simple result of tho process of 
finding the highest common factor of two algebraical ex¬ 
pressions. [Sturm's Theorem.] 

Two of the most remarkable applications of this method 
are, tho solution of equations of the second degree, which 
is made as simple as the extraction of tho square root, and 
tue extraction of the cube root, which is reduced from an 
impracticably complicated process to ono of perfectly easy 


As an example of the first, required the solution of 

2,1 s + .C= 2. 

■Sinee the root is loss than unity, the preparation for de 
cimuls is made at the outset. 


2 10 

200 (-7807 

14 

168 

24 

3200 

14 

3108 

380 

32000(1 

16 

288498 

396 

3150‘i" 

16 

2<M8o4 

41 20*0 

2648 

14 

2473 

41214 

175 

1 

165 

4122 

~To 


12 


or x — *78077643, which is correct with the exception of 
the last place. The extraction of the square root, say of 10 . 
is done by solving the equation x ’ + Ox ~ 10; hut it will 
be found that the solution of any equation of the form 
x 2 + ax = b may be performed by tho same rule as the ex¬ 
traction of the square root. We shall show thisj beginning 
with Horner’s rule, and changing to the other after a few 
steps. Lot tho equation be + 2at =10. 
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10(2'31662479 
8 

• 200 
189 

Hoo 

661 

6626 )43900 
39756 

60326)414400 
397956 

66332)16444 
13266 
3178 
2653 
525 
464 

Iff 

50 
2 

In the extraction of rools the method of pointing and 
bringing down the periods as they are wanted may be fol¬ 
lowed. The following is the process for the extraction of 
the cube root of 205092449327 ; it being remembered that 
tlie question is the solution of an equation of the form 
cc* + 0a? + Qx = u. 

10 0 • ‘ ' ' 


5 

25 

205692449327(5903 

10 

7500 

125 

100 

159 

168 

17700 

17703 

1431 

8931 

1512 

'80692 

80379 

313 119327 

104430000 

53109 

313449327 

0 


104483109 



Tho opposite process is the extraction of the cube root of 
]' 808, and will servo as an example of the complete pro¬ 
cess, omitting only the first column, which, with tho excep¬ 
tion of the unit at the head, is blank. And this is also the 
type of tho solution of any cubic equation whatsoever; the 
only difference being that tho heads of the first and second 
working columns are ciphers in the extraction of tho simple 
root, and significant in all other eases. 


4 

60 

63 

660 

661 

662 


00 
a 10 
6 20 
c 30 
cl 32 
e 34_ 
f 360 
g-361 
h 362 

i 3630 
j 3038 
k 3 646 
l 30540 
m 30542 
n 3 6544 
o 365460 
p 365463 
7 305466 
r 3654690 
* 3054699 
t 3654708 

11 3654717 
X IV V 


000 
100a 
100 aa 
200 b 
300 b 
64 d 

364 dd 
68e 
43200« 

401 S 
43561 gg 
362 h 
4392300 h 
29104 j 
4421404 ij 
29168' "k 
445057200 k 
73084 m 
445130294 mm 
73088 n 
41520337200 n 
1096399 /) 

4452143 3589" pp 
1096:198 q 

4462252998700 7 
3289229 I s 
4452285890991 as 
32892372 f. 


1808(12'18 2398 6 9 783957002 
adgjntpsv wxyz ah edef g 
1000 am 
808 

728 d dd 
80000 
43561 ggg 
36439000 
35371232 jjj 
1067768000 
890260568 mmm 
177507432000 
1 33564300767 ppp 
'43943131233000 
40070573018919 sss 


145231H783363 t 
292377 v 


,445232463090 V 
2192 w 


44623250693 tv 
32 .r 


4442325101 XX 
32 :f 


4442325133 
gfedeba /.t/ 


3872558214081 

3561857365704! 


310700848377 

267139491006 


43561357371 

4007092590 


349043146 
311662759 3! 
373803869 
356186010 
_ F70T7859| 
133569 


445232170713 VV 
292377 v 


42608841 

4007093 

~25379T 

2226161 


31175 

31166 


44523248501 ZPlv 
2192 tv 


vvv 


vjy 


bhb 


ddd 


ggg 


The preparation for decimals makes the answer ten tunes 
too great; so that the cube root of 1'808 is 1 • 218... 002, of j 
which only the last figure 2 cannot he depended upon. The 
preceding contains every figure which need he written down, 
all the connecting operations being those which are usually- 
performed mentally, and one only is required for each 
figure. We do not think that any attempt to shorten the 
work, by leaving out tho recurring figures, or employ¬ 
ing double mental operations, would save time; and it would 
certainly very much augment the liability to error. Tho 
vortical lines in the example show that part of the opera¬ 
tion in which the contraction takes place, and the point at 
which the contraction becomes simple contracted division is 
marked by a thick horizontal lino. To enable the beginner 
to examine tho process we hu\e placed a letter m every lino 
of the first working column, by which the parts of tho se¬ 
cond eolumn which arc connected with it may he traced; 
while a letter doubled in the second column shows a multi¬ 
plicand, tho product of which by the root figure is found as 
marked in the third column. The letters under the last, 
line of tho first column mark the figures cut off in the se¬ 
veral contractions, and their results in the other columns 
are traced in the same way: the same for the letters under 
the second column. 

One simplification might be made after the learner has 
practised a number of examples conducted as above. In 
the second working column certain lines, namely, the secoud 
h, the second e, the second h, &o., arc. not used except to be 
added to the next line. Hence each of the lines on which 
• letter is doubled might be formed by adding the first, 
third, and fourth preceding lines, and the effect would be 
to omit some of the lines and some of the most simple addi¬ 
tions. The second column, beginning from pp inclusive, 
as a specimen, and changing the line in which ciphers are 


annexed (and the ciphers should always be annexed to 
mark the step) would bo 

44521433580 pp 
109639806 </ 

32892291,» 

4452285890991w 
32892372 t 
292377 V 
445232170713 vv 
292377 v 

_2192_ to 

44523248501 U:w 

But considering that the process is one which no person 
will very often perform, we doubt whether to recommend 
even this abridgment. All such simplifications tend to make 
the computer lose sight of the uniformity of method which 
ru ns through tho whole ; and we have always found them, in 
rules w hich only occur now and then, afford greater assist¬ 
ance in forgetting tho method than in abbreviating it. 

On evolution of algebraical quantities we do not think it 
necessary to speak, sinco either the binomial theorem [Bi- 
.NOMiM, Theorem], or some other method of development, 
is employed with more advantage than the usual modifica¬ 
tion of the arithmetical process. We have also omitted the 
process of division, tho most simple of ail evolutions, since 
its connection with the preceding is sufficiently obvious. 

There is however a process of an evolutionary character 
which we take this opportunity of suggesting, and of which 
any one moderately conversant with algebra will easily arrive 
at the demonstration. In finding the highest common divisor 
of two algebraical integral expressions, and also in the pro¬ 
cess of Sturm's Theorem, it is required to divide one ex- 
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pression, P, by another, Q, not for the sake of finding the 
quotient, but the remainder; and this remainder, cleared 
of all numerical factors and of fractions, is preferable. The 
following rule will render the application of Sturm’s Theo¬ 
rem much more easy. 

Question:—Two expressions, P and Q, being given, of 
which P is lower than Q, required the remainder of Q 
divided by P, cleared of fractions and of positive numerical 
factors. To take an examplo with us, let 
P = 2 ir*— x — 4 
Q = 4X'’ — 3a' 4 + 2*’ — x + 1. 

1. Add 1 to the difference of the degrees (5—3 = 2, 
2+1 = 3): this is the number of operations to be expected. 
In this case it is three. 

2. Write down in two lines the coefficients of the divisor 
and dividend, including tile coefficient 0 for every missing 
term, but change the sign of every coefficient in the divi¬ 
sor, except tin• first. Clear both expressions of all whole 
factors; and if tlio two leading coefficients (2 and 4) have a 
common factor, divide by this factor before writing them 
down. W rite eiphors in all blank places. 

(P) 1 014 00 

(Q) 2 -3 0 2 -1 1 

2. Take the first vertical pair, and every other in succes¬ 
sion, and make eross multiplication and addition : thus 

" ' ' ' j gives ad + bo. Put the first result in the first 

column, the second in the second, and so on. 

(1) - 3 2 10 - 1 1 

3. Repeat this process with the first line, and the result 
just obtained, and again with the result, making each new 
result out of the first liiuJ and the last result, and so on till 
the number of operations ascertained in the first clause of 
the rule has been performed. Rut if (lie leading term of 
the first line have been divided, multiply it again after the 
result, unless the first term of the result be also divisible by 
the same factor. 

4. But if ever the first column of a result should turn 
out a cipher, throw it away, and bring forward the next co¬ 
lumn, and so on: making every step stand in the next 
higher place: and if the two first columns of any result 
should he ciphers, throw them away, and bring forward tho 
third, and so on. And for every cipher thus thrown away 
diminish by one the number of operations required in the 
first clause. 

5. If any horizontal line thus obtained have a factor in 
ail its terms, divide by that factor before proceeding further: 
and if the leading term of any new result have a factor in 
common with the leading term of the first line, divide both 
before proceeding. 

Tlie table of results now is as follows, in which the vari¬ 
ous changes of the loading terms are shown by putting 
them down as they occur, and putting a liar over them as 
they disappear and are replaced by others. In practice the 
pen may be drawn through the figuro which is dismissed. 


(l’> 

2, 1, 2, 1 

0 

1 

4 

0 

(Q) 

4, 2 

- 3 

0 

u 

-1 

(i) 

- 3 

2 

10 

— I 

1 

(2) 

(3) 

4,2 

17 

17 

- 12 

-14 

10 

2 



17#* — 12* + 10 Answer 

6. When the last result has been obtained make an 
algebraical expression one degree lower than the divisor, 
the coefficients of which are the numbers in the last result, 
with their signs. 

Thu real remainder in the preceding examplo is 
81*' - Gx + 5. 

Let the next example be 
P = 4*" - 6*" + x + 1 
Q = 2*" — 3,t 5 + ix* + x' — 3,t* — 3.v + 4. 

Here the number of operations should be four; but it is 
reduced by the circumstance mentioned in tho fourth clause 
of the rule. 


(P) 

(Q) 

(1) 

( 2 ) 
(3) 


4, ~2,1, 2 

6 

- 1 

- 1 

0 

0 

2, 1 

- 3 

2 

1 

-3 

-3 

0* 3 

1 

- fi 

- C 

8 


22, U 

- 27 

-27 

32 



12 

- 65 

63 





1*** — 65* + 53 Answer. 

• Thon bring forward the next column. 


0 

4 


The method of proof of the several processes, as their 
results arise, is as follows: Make an additional proof co¬ 
lumn, in which place tlio sums of the numbers in each line, 
taken with their signs; making llieso sums vary with the 
variation of the leading lectors : thus 


b 

9 

ar + cp 


Proof. 

A 

P 

Z 


P , , 
aq + bp | 

Here A is a + 6 + c + ...;Bisp + q + r + 
and Z is aq + bp + ar + cp + ... . If then tlie process 
he correctly done, an extension of it to the proof column 
gives aP + A p, which ought to exceed Z by 2 ap. 

We shall conclude this article with the process which 
will he applied hereafter. [Sturm’s Theorem.] The ob¬ 
ject is to proceed as in finding the greatest common divisor 
of P and Q, changing the sign of every remainder before 
using it. 

P = 4*» - 9a a - 4a: + 1 
Q = *' - 3x s - 2* a + x - 3. 


4 

9 

4 

- 1 

0 

Proof 

column. 

16 

1 

-3 

__ *> 

1 

-3 

- 6 

- 3 

- 4 

3 

-12 


-16 

- 43 

0 

-45 



-88 

43 

0 

-45 

0 


- 2 

4 

- 9 

- 4 

1 


- 8 

- 387 

- 352 

43 



- 696 

- 15136 

19264 




4128 

15136 

19264 




34400 

43 

0 

45 





The remainders therefore, with the signs changed as di¬ 
rected, are 43 r‘ + 45, 15136.1' — 19264, and the last is a 
negative whole number. The following is the first instance 
of tho use of tlie proof column:— 

1 X 16 + 4 X (-6) - (- 16) = 8 = 2 (4 X 1) 


IODINE, a non-metallic elementary or simple solid 
body, which was discovered by M. Courtois, of Paris, in 
1812. Its peculiar properties were however first ascertained 
liy Gay-Lussac and Davy. Iodine exists in the water of 
the ocean and mineral springs, probably combined with 
sodium, irt marine molluscous animals and sea-weeds; it 
has also been met. with m combination with silver. Iodine 
is principally obtained from kelp, or sea-weed which has 
been burnt for the purpose of obtaining alkali from it. 
When the alkaline anil other salts have been separated, the 
residual solution is treated with sulphuric acid and bmoxidc 
of manganese, by which the iodme is 3et free, tho decom¬ 
position being analogous to that by which chlorine is ob¬ 
tained b> tlio same agency from common salt. 

Iodine is a soft opaque solid, of a bluish-black colour 
and metallic lustie. Tho primary form of the crystal is a 
right rhombic prism, and the crystals arc usually Hat. Ac¬ 
cording to Gay-T.ussae, its specific gravity is 4-948. When 
moderately healed, it rises in vapour of a violet colour, aud 
lienee its name from tho Greek. On cooling, it again 
crystallizes unchanged, nor is it decomposed or altered by 
being subjected to very high temperatures, and it has 
resisted all attempts to decompose it. Iodine has a strong 
disagreeable odour and taste resembling those of bromine 
mid chlorine; it stains the skin of a brownish colour, hut 
not permanently. It is readily dissolved by alcohol; the 
solution is of a reddish-brown colour, but so little is taken 
up by water that a pound of water will not dissolve 
more than a grain of it. It is very poisonous. Its charac¬ 
teristic property is that of giving an intense blue colour 
when added to a solution of starch. It unites with metals 
t<J form compounds, which are termed iodides, and, like 
chorine and bromine, it forms acids both with hydrogen 
and oxygen. 

Oxygen and Iodine combine to form probably four com¬ 
pounds ; the first is oxide of iodine. When the vapour of 
iodine und oxygen gas are mixed at rather a high tem¬ 
perature, the violet tint of the iodine disappears, and a 
yellow soft substance is formed, which is regarded by 
Sementini as oxide of iodino; if this be subjected to tho 
action of more oxygon gas, it is converted into a yellow 
liquid, which the same chemist supposes to be iodous acid ; 
but the composition and properties of these compounds have 
not been accurately determined. 
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Iodic Acid.—Th\z compound was first obtainod by Davy 
by the action of iodine upon what he called euehlorine gas. 
A better process has however been proposed by Mr. Connell, 
which consists in heating the iodine in the strongest nitric 
acid. For this purpose the acid should be introduced with 
about a fifth of its weight of iodine into a tube about an inch 
wide and 15 inches long, and sealed at one end, and these 
materials are to be kept boiling for 12 hours; the iodine which 
rises and condenses on the sides of the tubo is to be returned 
to the acid either by a glass tubo or by agitation; when the 
iodine disappears, the excess of nitric add is to be got rid 
of by evaporation. Iodic acid is a white semitransparent 
solid substance, which is inodorous, but has an astringent 
sour tasto. It is so dense as to sink in sulphuric acid, and 
it deliquesces in a moist atmosphere. It is very soluble in 
water; the solution reddens vegetable blue colours; it de¬ 
tonates when mixed and boated with charcoal, sugar, and 
sulphur. It combines with metallic oxides to form salts, 
which are termed iodales, and these, like the chlorates, 
yield oxygen when heated; and an iodide remains. 

Iodic acid is composed of 

Five equivalents of oxygen 8X5 = 40 
One equivalent of iodme 12G 

Equivalent ICO 

Oxiodic or Periodic Acid. —When chlorine is added to 
saturation to a solution of iodate of soda with excess of the 
alkali and concentrated by evaporation, a sparingly soluble 
white salt is obtained, which is oxiodate of soda; when 
this is dissolved in dilute nitric acid and mixed with nitrate 
of silver, a yellow precipitate falls, which, dissolved in hot 
nitric acid and evaporated, yields orange-coloured crystals 
of oxiodate of silver; these arc decomposed by cold water, 
and an aqueous solution of pure oxiodic acid is formed; 
this by cautious evaporation yields hydrated crystals, and 
these, when heated to 212°, uvu resolved into oxygen and 
iodic acid. It consists of 

Seven equivalents of oxygen 8x7 = 5fi 
One equivalent of iodino 12« 

Equivalent 182 

Azote and Iodine form iodide of azote. This compound 
cannot he obtained by direct action, on account of the weak¬ 
ness of the affinity existing between its elements. It u 
prepared by putting iodine into an aqueous solution of 
ammonia, which being decomposed, its hydrogen forms 
hydriodic acid with one portion of the iodine, whilst the 
azote combining with another portion of it, the result is 
iodide, or, correctly speaking, toriodide of azote, which re¬ 
mains insoluble in the state of a dark brow n powder. This 
compound is very explosive, especially when dry ; the best 
method of exhibiting its power is that of allowing it to dry 
m small portions on bibulous paper, and then simply lotting 
it full on the ground or merely touching it, it detonates 
with a sharp noise, boat and light being emitted, anil the 
vapour of iodino and nzofic gas are evolved. It is not dan¬ 
gerously explosive. It i composed of 

One equivalent of azote . , 14 

Three equivalents of iodine 12G x 3 - 378 

Equivalent 3!)2 

Hydrogen and Iodine form liydriodir acid, which may 
he prepared by the direct combination of its elements. 
When a mixture of iodine in vapour and hydrogen gas is 
passed through a red-hot porcelain tube, they combine to 
form this acid. It is however much more conveniently 
formed by boating in a retort one part of phosphorus and 
about 12 parts of iodine moistened with water; by the 
mutual action of those substances the water is decomposed, 
its oxygen combines with the phosphorus, forming phos¬ 
phoric. acid, while the hydrogen unites with the iodine to 
form hvdnodic acid, which passes over in the state of a 
colourless gas. This acid has a sour taste, reddens vege¬ 
table blues, and when mixed with atmospheric, air forms 
dense white fumes with its moisture: its odour resembles 
that of hydrochloric acid gas. It is soluble in water. The 
salts which it forms arc termed hydriodates: but when it is 
acted upon by metals, hydrogen is evolved, and when by 
metallic oxides, water is formed, and in both cases iodides 
are the result. 

It is decomposed by oxygen when they are heated to¬ 
gether; water is formed, and iodine evolved. It is also im¬ 
mediately decomposed by chlorine, which unites with its 


hydrogen to form hydrochloric acid, and iodine is set free. 
It is composed of 

One equivalent of hydrogen 1 
One equivalent of iodino 12G 

Equivalent 127 

One volume of it consists of naif a volume of hydrogen 
gas and half a volume of the vapour of iodine. 

Chlorine, and Iodine appear to form three chlorides. 
The pvolochloride may he obtained by passing a current of 
chlorine gas into water in which chlorine is suspended; a 
deep reddish solution is formed, which yields irritating 
fumes possessing tho smell of both the elements; it first 
reddens and then bleaches litmus paper. The tercliloride 
may be formed by repeatedly distilling the protochloride. 
The perchloride when decomposed by water gives rise to 
hydrochloric and iodic acids. The opinions of chemists 
with respect to these compounds are yet somewhat at 
variance. 

Sulphur and Iodine is formed by heating gently a mix¬ 
ture of 1 part of sulphur and 4 parts of iodine. The 
product is of a dark colour, and has a radiated structure; 
it is easily decomposed by heat. 

Iodine and Phosphorus combine readily without the ap¬ 
plication of heat; and so much heat is evolved by their action 
thnt. the phosphorus takes fire if the experiment he made 
in the open air; hut in close vessels no light appears. Tho 
composition of iodides of phosphorus is rather uncertain; 
that which is probably a protiodide is formed with one part 
of phosphorus and seven or eight parts of iodine; it has an 
orange colour, fuses at 212*, and when heated sublimes 
without changing; it is decomposed by and decomposes 
water, forming with its elements hydriodic and phosphorous 
acids, while phosphorus is set free. It is probably com¬ 
posed of 

One equivalent of iodine 126 

One equivalent of phosphorus 1G 

Equivalent 142 

Tho sosquiodidc is formed by the action of 1 part of 
phosphorus and 12 parts of iodine. It is a dark grey crys¬ 
talline mass, which fuses at 84°, and with water yields 
hydriodic and phosphorous acids. It is composed of 
One and a half equivalent of iodine J 8!) 

One equivalent of phosphorus 10 

Equivalent 21)5 

The periodido is prepared with 1 part of phosphorus and 
2(1 of iodine; it is a black compound, fusible at 114“. By 
the action of water it yields hydriodic and phosphoric acids, 
anil hence it is inferred to eonsist of 

Two and a half equivalents of iodine 3)5 

One equivalent of phosphorus 1G 

Equivalent 331 

Iodine and Carbon unite to form two compounds, hut not 
by direct action. They are not important, and their com¬ 
position has not been ascertained. 

The compounds of iodine and metals are mentioned 
under each metal. 

IODINE, Medicinal Properties of. Iodine, though only 
obtained in an isolated state of late years, has been long 
employed as the efficient principle of other preparations and 
therapeutic agents, namely, burnt sponge and certain mine 
ral waters. It is only since it hasheen procured as a distinct 

rinciple that its action has been ascertained with precision. 

n the present day it is administered rather in some artifl 
oinl compound than as pure iodine, owing to its very spar¬ 
ing solubility in water. Iodine in substance, however, 
when applied to the skin, stains it brown, and even tho very 
small quantity which can he dissolved in water is sufficient 
to cause ruhefaction, and in the form of baths produces de¬ 
cided action both on the surface of the body and the general 
system. When applied to ulcers or any breach of the skin, 
it occasions heat and a sense of pricking and tingling; it is 
also absorbed, and may be discovered in tho blood and the 
secretions of the patient. Taken internally, even in small 
doses, it causes a sense of heat in the mouth and throat; if 
much diluted by the vehicle in which it is given, and tlio 
stomach be healthy, it appears to do little more than in¬ 
crease the digestive powers; but in larger and stronger 
doses it creates great heat in tho rogion of the stomach, 
which 1 ecomes sensible to pressure, with a feeling of 
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weight, heartburn, mid often nausea and vomiting. In 
very large doses it acts as an irritant poison. It is not 
merely an irritant poison when taken in a large dose, but is 
a slow or accumulative poison, evon when taken in medici¬ 
nal doses for a length of time. It has been generally 
represented as causing emaciation even to a frightful extent; 
but though this has occurred in some instances, it docs not 
seem to be frequent, if we except the absorption of certain 
glands, especially the mauim© of females. 

• The diseases in which it has been found useful are glan¬ 
dular swollings, especially bronehocele or goitre, which 
rarely resists its action; in some strumous diseases, in chro¬ 
nic rheumatism, and also as an antidote against poisoning 
with strychnin, brucia, and verataria: but its claims to con¬ 
fidence are not clear in case of such formidable poisons. It 
is often of use in lessening the injurious effects of mercury 
and in tlie treatment of the sequela* of syphilis. (SeeLugol, 
On Scrofula.) 

IONA, also known by the names of I-Colm-Kill and Ilii 
or I, is one of the Hebrides, in the district of Mull, and be¬ 
longing to the shire of Argyle. It is situated on the 
western side of the Isle of Mull, from which it is separated 
by a narrow channel called the ‘Sound of I.’ Its length 
is three miles, anti at its widest part it is about one mile in 
breadth. The general aspect of the country is rugged and 
mountainous, and the surface for the most part consists of 
moor and bog occasionally varied by a patch of green pas¬ 
ture. The village is a miserable collection of huts inha¬ 
bited by a population of about 450 people. There seems 
to be no doubt that the island was anlienfly inhabited by 
Druids, who were expelled by the Christians about, the time 
that St. Columba came to Britain (A.n. 505), and the inha¬ 
bitants still point out the spot where this holy man is tra¬ 
ditionally said to have been interred. The religious ins! i- 
tutions established by the Christians remained unmolested 
for nearly 200 years; but about the beginning of the ninth 
century the Danes made a descent upon the island, and, 
with their accustomed barbarity, put to death the greater 
part of the monks, forcing the remainder to seek safety in 
(light. At, the dissolution of tile monastic institutions the 
revenues were united to the see of Argyle, and upon the 
abolition of episcopacy they became 1 he property of the 
duke. At the present time the island is chiefly interesting 
on account of its numerous architectural and other anti¬ 
quities, for a full account of which we must refer the reader 
to Dr. Macculloch’s ‘ Highlands anil Western Isles of Scot¬ 
land.’ The cathedral or abbey church is surmounted by a 
bd'ly lower, which is supported by lour arches adorned with 
figures ni basso rilievo. The choir is handsome, and the 
large eastern window is a beautiful .specimen of the Gothic 
style, although its light and elegant workmanship has been 
much injured by time. In tlie fore court are two finely 
cut crosses; one called St. Martin’s is formed of a single 
piece of red granite, 14 feet in length. Tlie cathedral itself 
is dedicated to St. Mary*, and, according to Boethius, was 
built by Malduinus in the seventh century, but Dr. Mae- 
cnlloeh thinks this at least, seven centuries too soon. 

(Beauties of Scotland; Macculloch’s Highlands, &c.) 

IONE, or as it is sometimes written, JONE, a parasitic 
genus of crustaceans, placed by Desmarest under tlie ho- 
poda, but by Latreille, who established the subgenus, under 
the Amphipoda. The latter founded his separation on the 
figure given by Montagu under the denomination of Onis- 
cus thoracieus (Linn. Trans., ix. iii., 3, 4); and observes 
that it presents particular characters which place it at a dis¬ 
tance from all the other forms of the order. The body is 
composed of about fifteen joints, which are only to be dis¬ 
tinguished by lateral incisions in tbo form of teeth. The 
four antennai are very short: Ihe external ones, longer than 
the two others, are only visible when the animal is seen on 
the back. Tlie two first segments of the body in the female 
me each provided with two elongated, fleshy, flattened, oav- 
hkc eirrhi. The feet are short, hidden under the body, and 
booked. The six last segments are furnished with lateral, 
fleshy, elongated, fasciculated appendages, which are simple 
in the males, but in the form of oars in the other sex. At 
the posterior extremity of the body are six other appen¬ 
dages, which are simple and curved, two of them being 
longer than the others. The abdominal valves are very 
large, cover all the lower part of tho body, and form a 
species of receptacle for the eggs. 

Habits. This parasite hides itself under the shell of Cal- 
liarmsa subterranea [Caluanassa], and there forms a 


tumor on one of its sides. Montagu extracted it, and kept 
it alive for some days. The females are always accompanied 
by t heir males, which arc very inferior in size, and fix 1 hem- 
selves firmly upon the abdominal appendages of the former 
by means of their claws. Latreille, whose account wc liavo 
given, speaks of it as rare, and remarks that in its habits it 
approaches to Bopyrus. [IsopOda.] 



Iouo lhoracicn. a, Female ; h, Male. (MontA#n, Linn. Tram.') 

N.B.-- M. Milne Edwards (ed. Lamarck, 1838) remarks, 
that all the figures referred to are copied from those of 
Montagu, and are very bad. Montagu slates that tlie crus¬ 
tacean on which those parasites are found is rare, but that, 
in the few that he had obtained, two or three pairs of tlie 
parasites had occurred. 

lO'NIA and lONIANS. Ionians Is tho namo of ono of 
the various peoples included in antient history under the 
general name of Hellenes or Greeks. [Ach.'f.i ; AJolians ; 
Dorivns.] The origin of the Ionians is involved in great 
obscurity. The name only occurs in the Iliad once, and in 
the form ‘ laones’ (N. G85); but not many years after the 
war of Troy, the Ionians appear as settled in Attica, and 
also in the northern part of tlie Peloponnesus, along the 
coast of tbo Corinthian Gulf. Herodotus (viii. 44) says 
that the Athenians were originally Pelasgi, but that after 
Ion, the son of Xullnis, became the leader of the forces of 
tho Athenians, tin* people got tlie name of Ionians. Tt 
appears probable that the Ionians, like the Aiolians, were 
a conquering tribe from the mountains of Thessaly, and 
that at an unknown period they migrated southwards and 
settled in Attica and part of the Peloponnesus, probably 
mixing with the native Pelasgi. Tbo genealogy of Ion, tho 
reputed son ol'Xiitbus, seems to be a legend under which 
is veiled the early history of the Ionian occupation of Attica. 
Euripides, in order to flatter the Athenians, makes Ion the 
son of Apollo. Whatcv cr may be the historical origin of t ho 
Ionian name, Athenians and Ionians came to be considered 
as one ami Ihe same people. [Athens.] In the Pelopon¬ 
nesus the Ionians occupied the northern coast of the penin¬ 
sula, which was then called Ionia, and also A’lgialaaan Ionia ; 
and tho sea which separates Peloponnesus from Southern 
Italy assumed the name of Ionian Sea, a circumstance 
which would seem to indicate the extent and prevalence 
of the Ionian name. This appellation of Ionian Sea was 
retained among the later Greeks and the Romans, and it. 
is perpetuated to the present day among the Italians. When 
the Dorians invaded the Peloponnesus, about 1100 yoais 
li.c., the Achffii being driven from thence gathered towards 
tlie north, and occupied Ionia, which after that time took 
the name of Achilla. The Ionians of the Peloponnesus 
emigrated to Attica, whence, being straightened for want of 
space, and perhaps also harassed by the Dorians, they re¬ 
solved to seek their fortune beyond the sea, under the guid¬ 
ance of the sons of Godvus, the last king of Athens. This 
wus the groat Ionian migration, as it is called. Tlie emi¬ 
grants consisted of natives of Attica, as well as of Ionian 
refugees from the Peloponnesus, anil a motley band from 
other parts of Greece (Herod, i. 140). But this migration 
can perhaps hardly be considered as one single event: 
there seem to have been many and various migrations of 
Ipnians, some of which were probably anterior to the I to¬ 
ri an conquest. Tlius the Ionians established colonies m 
most of the Cyclades, such as Naxos, Andres, Paros, and 
Delos, and also in Euboea. The emigrants vv ho proceeded 
to the coast of Asia, under their leader Neleus, took Miletus, 
which was then inhabited by the Carians. Miletus seems 
to have fallen to the share of Ihe Athenian Ionians, who, 
according to the frequent custom of those times, massacred 
all the men, and kept the women for themselves. They 
also colonized Myus and Priono, near tho banks of tho 
Mseamier. Another party of Ionians under Androclus took 
possession of Ephesus, and drove away the Leleges and 
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Carian inhabitants. [Ephesus.] They likewise occupied 
Lebedos and Colophon, the latter of which towns was in¬ 
habited by Cretans, who appear to have amalgamated with 
the Ionian colonists. Further north Tecs, which had been 
built by the /Eolians, received also an Ionian colony, as 
well as Erythrse on the coast facing the island of Chios. 
On the north coast of the same peninsula Clazomenm was 
founded afterwards by a colony from Colophon, and later 
still Phoesea was colonized fry adventurers from l’hocis and 
Ionians from Attica on a territory north of the Hennus, 
which belonged originally to the Curaroans of .lEolia. The 
above towns, with the two islands of Chios and Samos, 
which the Ionians likewise colonized, formed the confedera¬ 
tion of the twelve cities of Ionia. Smyrna being seized by 
Colophonian exiles (according to Herodotus), was in course 
of time added to the confederation. Other colonies from 
the twelve cities were built along the coast, such as Gera 1 , 
Myonnesus, Cluros, &c. 

This confederation appears to have been mainly united 
by a common religious worship and the celebration of a 
periodical festival; and it seems that the deputies of the 
several states only met in times of great difficulty. The 
place of assembly was tlm l’unioniiun, at the foot of Mount 
Myoale, where a temple, built on neutral ground, was dedi¬ 
cated to Poseidon. In the old Ionia (afterwards called 
Achasa), Poseidon was also the national deity, and liis 
temple continued at Iielice till that city was destroyed hv 
the great earthquake. That the settlers in Asia should 
retain their national worship is a circumstance perfectly in 
accordance with the history of colonization, anu confirma¬ 
tory, if confirmation were wanted, of the European origin of 
the Ionians of Asia. We havo no materials fur a history 
of these cities of Ionia as a political community, and no 
reason for supposing tliut their political union came near 
the exact notion of a federation, as some have conjectured. 

Asiatic Ionia extended from the Cuimcan gulf on the 
north to Mount Grius and the gulf Basilicas south of 
Miletus, a length of not more than 100 miles m a straight 
line, but with a coast three times that length, owing to 
the many sinuosities and the form of the large Clicrso- 
liesus opposite Chios. The Ionian territory did not extend 
inland above 40 miles from the coast as far as Mounts 
Sipylus and Tmolus. It bordered on the north upon the 
territory of Porgntnus, Curate, and other /Eolian cities 
which had been colonized several generations before the 
Ionian immigration, and on the south upon Curia, where 
the Dorian colonies formed, some time later, a small con¬ 
federation. The principal rivers of Ionia were the Hennus, 
the Cayst rus, and the M wander, all three llowing from tho 
interior with a western course into the Aigeati. [Anatolia.] 

Tho Asiatic Ionians early attained a high degree of com¬ 
mercial and maritime prosperity. Miletus alone is said to 
have founded 75 towns or colonies. They became wealthy, 
refined, and luxurious. The remains of their monuments 
prove their taste for the arts, and tiieir temples and public 
buildings rivalled those cf European Greece. The litera¬ 
ture of Greece may be sied to have originated oil the coast 
of Asia Minor. The historian Heeatieus was a native of 
Miletus; Thales, one of the cailiost philosophers, was from 
the same country. Anacreon was a nutive of Teos; and 
Herodotus, though a Dorian, adopted, in Ins History, the 
language of his Ionian neighbours. 

The Lydian kings, whose capital was at Sardis, made war 
against ihc Ionian states, who only obtained peace and 
preserved a kind of independence by paying tribute, lmt 
they wero finally subdued by Croesus. They remained 
faithful to the Lilians, when attacked by Cyrus (n.c. 54G), 
in consequence of which, that monarch having subdued the 
Lydians, sent his general Harpagus to reduce Ionia. Ilar- 
agus took and destroyed Phoesea, and the surviving itilia- 
itants fled by sea, and founded Massilia (Marseille) on 
the coast of Gaul. About the same time many of the 
Teians left their country and founded Abdera in Thrace. 
Prienewas taken by Harpagus, and the inhabitants were 
sold as slaves. Miletus and the other cities obtained peace 
on the same condition* as they had accepted under the 
kings of Lydia. In almost every town there were two parties, 
aristocratic and democratic, and the Persian kings or their 
satraps generally favoured the termer, and thus it happened 
that most of the Greek cities in Asia came to be ruled by 
tyrants, or individuals who possessed the sovereign power. 
Aristagoras, who was depuiy tyrant of Miletus in the time 
of the first Darius, having quarrelled with the Persian 


satrap, urged his fellow-countrymen the Ionians to revolt, 
to expel their tyrants, and to establish democracy. He set 
the example by resigning his power. Hecatmus, who saw 
the danger of rousing the formidable power of Persia, in 
vain opposed this rash measure. Aristagoras proceeded to 
Athens, and obtained tho assistance of a fleet. The Athe¬ 
nians and Ionians united marched to Sardis, and plundered 
and burnt the city, but tho Persians coming in great force, 
the confederates were defeated, and the Athenians withdrew 
from the contest. Tlic Ionian fleet was strong at sea, but 
could not prevent the satrap Artapherncs from attacking 
and taking their cities by land. Ciazomelise was taken and 
destroyed, but tho inhabitants some time after built a new 
town upon an island near the coast. Miletus was captured 
after a gallant defence, most of the inhabitants were killed, 
and the rest were transplanted into Persia, where Darius 
gave them lands and a settlement. The territory of Miletus 
was given up to Persian or Lydian colonists. Thus ended, 
about 404 b.c., the Ionian revolt, which lasted six years. 
Miletus however seems to have recovered from its ruin after 
a time, and the victories of the Greeks over Xerxes had the 
effect of restoring the fugitives to their respective cities. 

After the battle of Mycale (b.c. 479), and the victories of 
Cimon, the Greeks became absolute masters of the sea, anil 
the Persians did not venture near the coast. The Athenians, 
who had taken the lead in the close of the Persian war, now 
obtained a kind of supremacy on the eastern coast of the 
.Kgean, and tho Ionian cities acknowledged Athens as their 
leader and the arbiter of their disputes. At the close anil 
after the conclusion (b.c. 404) of tho Peloponnesian war, 
the I-acedtEtnonians gained tho ascendency, and the towns 
of Asia changed protectors. Accordingly vve find Agusilaus 
reconciling their intestine feuds, and professing, as the object 
of his expedition into Asia, to secure their independence. 
But fry the peace of Autalcidas, 387 b.c., the towns on the 
continent of Asia were given up to the king of Persia, who 
lam ever does not appear to have treated them harshly, for 
many of them were m a prosperous state at the time of Alex¬ 
ander’s expedition. After the battle of the Granicus the 
democratic party at Ephesus and other towns resumed the 
upper hand, and Alexander gave them his countenance, at 
the same time forbidding them strictly from offering any 
further violence to the vanquished aristocracy. Miletus 
alone did not submit; it, sent proposals however to Alex¬ 
ander, offering to remain neutral, hut. the conqueror 
sternly repulsed the proposal: the town was taken by 
storm, atul must of the inhabitants put to the sword. It 
does not. seem to have ever after completely recovered from 
that, blow; and the gradual deposits of tho Marauder, which 
have totally changed tho appearance of the roast, contri¬ 
buted to its depression. Miletus, mice a seaport town, 
is now eight miles from the sea, and the island of Lade, 
which stood at the entrance of its harbour, is become pint 
of the mainland. Miletus however was still a town of 
some consequence under the Romans, and under the By¬ 
zantine emperors, till the twelfth century, when it was 
ravaged by tho Turks. There are now only a low liuts 
amidst its ruins inhabited by some Turkish families, but 
tho place retains the pompous name of Palatska, or 4 the 
palaces.’ Chandler found remains of a vast theatre, and 
tdso of the famous temple of Apollo Didyraeous in its neigh¬ 
bourhood, with several of tho columns still standing. Un¬ 
der the Roman empire several of the other cities of Ionia 
still maintained the rank of wealthy cities, such as Smyrna 
and Ephesus. The best acrount. of the actual state of the 
remains of the Ionian cities is in Chandler’s Travels in Asia 
Minor, and the Ionian Antiquities, published by the Dilet¬ 
tanti Society, 2 vols. fob, with handsome plates. (See also 
Leake’s Map of Asia Minor; Macfarlane's Constantinople, 
in 1828; and Chisliull’s Asiatic Antiquities; Herodotus, 
i, 141-151; Strabo, lib. xiv.; Pausanias, vii. 1-5.) 



Cola of Clazotncmc. 


British Museum. Actual Size. Gold. Weight, 88 grains. 

IONIAN ISLANDS is the name given to the Seven 
islands of Corfu, Cephalonia, Zante, Santa Maura, Ithaca, 
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Paxo, and Cerigo, which aro scattered along the coast of 
Epirus and of the Peloponnesus. The name is probably 
derived from their being situated in that part of the Medi¬ 
terranean which stretches between Greece and Calabria, 
and which from antient times has received the name of the 
Ionian Sea. [Ionia.] These islands are described under 
the several heads of Cephalonia, Corfu, Ithaca, Xante, 


ION 

&c. Under tlio head Corfu an account is given of the 
present constitution and administration of the republic of 
the United Ionian Islands under the protection of Great 
Britain. The following is a general view of the population, 
extent, produce, trade, and education of these islands. 

Population. —A statement of the area, population, &e. 
of each island in 1834:— 



Cephalonia 


Santa Maura 



Persons employed in 




Agriculture. 

Manufac¬ 

turer. 

Com¬ 

merce. 

Birth*. 

Mam* 

ages. 

Do.lths. 



— 

1097 

103,920 




Proil i'v, Exports, Imports, tfc .—The principal articles of are the only islands in winch currants are grown, with tlio 
export from the islands are olive oil and currants. Oil is exception of Ithaca and Santa Maura, in winch a few acres 
(iuetly the produce of Corfu, but in all the islands the ore employed in that cultivation, 
nine-tree is more or less cultivated. Cephalonia and Xante 


Crop*.—N umber of Arif* of Land under each Kind of Crop. 


1 mu in 
Coin, (\i 
l.im I merino, 
Bailey, aud 
Wheat. 




73,700! 13,0001 
4,3-231 12,2 12 
1 6,706! 13,(i(M> 


lax. 

Pul e. 

Pauline. 




843 

1,020 

17,422 

351 

1,033 

610 

13 -1 

04 

1,471 

75 

212 

5,494 

97 

38 

1,626 

109 

1,395 

5,28;. 



Total Produce. —Wheat, ‘234,727 bushels; Indian corn, 
&c., X77,005 bushels; oats, 23,944 bushels; currants, 
1,1.071,400 lbs.; oil, 253,923 barrels; wine, 306,822 bar¬ 
rels; cotton, 45,145 llis.; tlax, 94,522 lbs.; pulse, 19,826 
bushels; salt, 114,193 lbs. 

The exports from tlio Ionian Islands in 1833 amounted 
to 250,6691., and consisted principally of olne oil, currants, 


234,021 444,793 


wine anil spirits, soap, and some other articles of loss im¬ 
portance. 

The imports into the Ionian Islands in 1834 amounted to 
663,011/., and consisted of sugar, coffee, cotton and woollen 
goods, earthenware, hardware, timber, wheat, rice, cheese, 
cattle, sheep, and a variety of other articles. 

Education.— The following is the number of schools, See., 
as they existed in 1834:— 


Public* or Free School'.. 


Private Schools. 


Number of Scholars 


Mules, Females Total. 


Moil"of Mode of Total Kx- 
In.sUut turn. Support. pcus.es. Number 


Number of Scholars. 


Males. j Females Total 


Corfu . . 

Cephalonia . 
Xante . . 

banta Maura 
Ithaca 

Cerigo . . 

Paxo . . 




29 1 

09 501 


126 
258 

394 9 

122 49 I 171 


36 1789 1 17 1906 





At Corfu there is a universily, and also an ecclesiastical 
seminary for the education of young men intended for the 
priesthood of the Greek church. Each of the islands also 
lias a school, entitled* Secondary,’ in which the scholars arc 
instructed in the Greek and Latin classics, in the modern 
week, English, and Italian languages, and in arithmetic 
and elementary mathematics. In the chief town of each 
island there is a central school, on the mutual instruction 
plan, for teachiug reading, writing, arid arithmetic. 


6,172 206 4,583 826 I 5,499 


Besides these schools, conducted entirely at the public 
expense, there are in each island district schools on tlio 
same plan as the central schools, whore similar instruction 
is given, and the expense is defrayed by the parents of the 
children. The terms per scholar vary greatly, and tho 
payment is frequently made in kind. Government also 
contributes to tho establishment of theso schools by fur¬ 
nishing books, slates, benches, &e., and, where no suiluble 
church exists for the purpose, by providing a school-house. 
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The district and village schools are under the immediate 
superintendence of the head master of the central school 
in each island, and there is an inspector-general of all these 
schools. The whole of the establishment for education is 
under the general direction of the commission for public in¬ 
struction. 

The only coinage of the states is a copper currency of 
farthings to the amount of 10,000/. The general circu¬ 
lating medium consists of Spanish dollars. Somu British 
silver coin has also been put into circulation, but the 
greater part has been withdrawn for remittances to Malta 
and to England. 

The Troy pound of 5760 grains is the standard weight: 
24 of these grains make 1 ealeo; 20 calchi I ounce; and 
12 ounces 1 libbra sottile, or pound light weight, equal to 
1 lb. Troy. The libbra grossa, or great pound, contains 7000 
grains, and is therefore equivalent to the pound avoirdu¬ 
pois; 100 lbs. (libbra grossa) aro called a talonto. The 
English imperial standard yard is the standard linear mea¬ 
sure, with the divisions into 3 feet and 36 inches: 54 yards 
are 1 camaco; 220 yards 1 stadio; and 1760 yards 1 mile. 
The imperial gallon is the measure of capacity: 1 gallon is 
equal to 8 dicotoli. An Ionian barrel contains 16 gallons, 
or 128 dicotoli. 

IONIAN SCHOOL comprises several of tho earliest 
philosophers of Greece, whose speculations were predo¬ 
minantly of a physiological character, and who, with ouc or 
two exceptions, were natives of the Ionian colonies in Asia 
Minor. From this purely external circumstance tho school 
lias derived its name, and its members liavo been brought 
into an unbroken connexion of masters and disciples by the 
learned labours of the later Greeks, who strove to give to 
the first development of philosophy tho same orderly trans¬ 
mission of doctritio which prevailed in the later schools. 
Accordingly Anaximander is made the scholar of Thales 
and the tuaeher of Anaximenes, who had two disciples, 
Diogenes of Apollonia in Crete, and Anaxagoras, whose 
disciple was Archelaus of Athens, or Miletus, in whom tho 
school closes. Now, not to mention that this purely artifi¬ 
cial arrangement omits Heraclitus, tho chief of the Ionians, 
it is also open to grout difficulties both of doctrine and 
chronology. As regards the latter however, we shall only 
advert to the general difficulty, that between six and seven 
generations (212 years) are occupied by the lives of Thales, 
Anaximander, Anaximenes, and Anaxagoras. The incon¬ 
gruity of the received arrangements appears at once on 
the slightest consideration of the doctrinal systems of the 
philosophers of this school. Agreeing in the hypothesis of 
a primeval state of things, they difl'ered widely in the mode 
in which they accounted for the deduction of existing phe¬ 
nomena out of the primal substance. One theory endued 
the universe with life, and considered tho orderly procession 
of all tilings to be a spontaneous development of a pre¬ 
existent germ of life. A second accounted for all apparent 
alteration in the form and qualities of natural bodies by 
certain changes in the outward relations of space, and pro¬ 
ceeded on the supposition of certain permanent material 
elements which change place in obidicncc to motion, either 
originally inherent in or extrinsieally impressed on the 
mass. The latter is the mechanical, tlie former the dyna¬ 
mical theory of nature. Of the dynamical theorists, Thales 
first of all taught that all tilings are pregnant with life; 
that the seed or germ of vitality, which is in all things, 
is water, because all seed is moist und humid. Of this 
potentially living entity Anaximenes advanced a still 
worthier representation, and taught that the primal sub¬ 
stance is infinite and sensuously imperceptible. This prin¬ 
ciple is analogous to the animal soul, and as the animal 
soul governs tho body, so the universal soul rules and 
embraces all things. Diogenes made a still farther advance, 
and maintained that the harmony and design of the mun¬ 
dane fabric suggest the unity and intelligence of its first 
principle. This principle however ho considered as simply 
physical, and only distinguished from natural phenomena 
in this, that while it is infinite, as the principle of all, they 
are finite. Still bolder was tho flight of Heraclitus, who 
taught that the world is an overliving being, a rational 
Are, whose vitality involves a tendency to contraries, und is 
ever passing from want to satiety. 

The mechanical theory is first opened by Anaximander, 
who flourished not long after Thales, who conceived tho 
ground both of production and motion to ho au eternal sub- 
•tanco, which he callod the infinite, and wherein the immu¬ 


table elements were indistinguishably combined. Out of 
this chaos certain primary contraries, as ho conceived them, 
cold and warm, earth and heaven, were first evolved, and m 
tho course of certain separations and combinations alter¬ 
nately proceeding, more perfect forms are spontaneously 
developed, to be ultimately resolved into tho homogeneous 
primary. After a long interval of a century Anaxagoras 
revived tlie mechanical physiology, and distinctly advanced 
the principle on which it rests, that nothing is changeable, 
hut that the nature of every tiling is permanent. Seining 
the contrariety of the moving and the moved, which the 
mechanical theory is so well calculated to exhibit, he de¬ 
fined the lutter to be extended anlitypous bulk, inert body, 
infinitely multiple both in qualities and parts. The moving 
principle, on tlie contrary, is perfect, simple, and homoge¬ 
neous—soul or spirit, which, as moving the elements into 
combinations of order and beauty, is endued with the faculty 
of knowing and surveying whatever was, and is, and shall 
be. Archelaus rather abandoned than advanced the views 
of his master Anaxagoras, and in him, as tho teacher of 
Socrates, tlie Ionian school became extinct before the more 
extensive development, of the Socralicphilosophy. (Hitter, 
tieschu'hte d. lonischen Philosophic ; and Brandos, Ges- 
chir/it/i d. Gricch.-Hhm. Philos.) 

IONIAN SEA. [Ionia.J 

IONIC DIALECT, the softest of tho four written 
varieties of the Greek language, was spoken in the Ionian 
colonies of Asia Minor, and in several of the islands of the 
Aegean Sea. As the new Ionic, it is distinguished from an 
older, which was the common origin of itself and the Attic. 
Tho old Ionic was widely diffused, and its use was co-ex- 
tonsive with the Ionian sett lemon ts in the Peloponnesus 
and Northern Greece. (Thirlwall, History of Greece, i., 12.).) 
Tlie language of epic poetry arose out of tins original tongue, 
which af ter the Dorian conquest passed, on the one hand, 
with the fugitives into Asia Minor, while, on the other, it. 
continued to be spoken, lor awhile at least, by tlie conquered 
peasantry who remained in Greece Proper. This tradition, 
which however, like most of the earlier traditions of Greece, 
is involved in great obscurity, may perhaps serve to explain 
(what in the common legends of Homer is otherwise inex¬ 
plicable) tlie similarity of tlie language employed by Homel¬ 
and Hesiod, who, though near to each other in time, were 
widely separated in the supposed scenes of their poetical 
labours. (Ibid., n. 120.) This first matured form of tlie 
Ionic has been called the epic, and was faithfully adhered 
to as tho standard of Greek epic and elegiac composition by 
all subsequent writers of epos or elegy, which ulbo owed its 
birth to Ionians. 

On the formation of tlie new Ionic, or simply the Ionic, 
great influence was exercised by tlie commerce of the Ionians, 
and especially by their intercourse with the soft and effemi¬ 
nate Asiatics. Neglecting the combination of strength with 
softness which gave to the epic dialect its characteristic 
fulness of tone, the Ionians attended only to mellowness 
and euphony, to at lain which it softened the aspirates, ac¬ 
cumulated vowels, and laid aside every broader and harsher 
sound. Herodotus (i. 142) distinguishes four varieties 
(xapaicrijpKj y\umni)ij) of tile new lollic, ill one of which lie 
wrote, und, though a Dorian, lias left us the bust and most 
complete specimen of it. [Herodotus; Hippocrates.] 

IONIC ORDER. [Civil Architecture; Column.] 

IONl'DIUM, a genus of violaceous plants, inhabiting 
the tropical parts of America. It, resembles Viola itself in 
most respects, but its sepals arc not prolonged at tlie busu 
into appendages, and tho lower petal is not spurred. Several 
species are used medicinally. I. Ipecacuanha and some 
others have emetic roots. 

lORA, or JORA, a genus of birds established by Dr. 
Ilorsflcld, and placed by Mr. Swainson among his Brachy- 
podinrr, or sliort-iegged thrushes. [Merulid.k.] 

IOS. [Archipelago, Grecian)] 

IPECACUANHA is an emetic substance, the root of 
several plants growing in South America. All the kinds 
have nearly tlie same ingredients, but differ in the amount 
of the active principle which they respectively contain, 
termed emeta. The best is the annulated, yielded by the 
Cephaeiis Ipecacuanha, a small shrubby plant, native of 
Brazil and of New Granada. Of this sort there are three 
varieties, namely, the brown, rod, and grey, or grey-white, 
culled also greater annulated ipecaeuan. As this is the 
only sort sent from Rio Janeiro, it is sometimes called Brazi¬ 
lian or Lisbon ipecaeuan. It is sent in bales and barrels 
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The root is in pieces from two to six inches long, and about 
the thickness of a straw, much bent or twisted, cither sim¬ 
ple or branched, with a remarkably knotty character, owing 
to numerous circular depressions or clefts, which give the 
whole an appearance of a number of rings ; and hence the 
term annulated. It consists of a central axis called meditul- 
lium, and an external portion, called the cortical part. Each 
contains emeta; but by far the greater portion exists in the 
cortical. Of the three varieties of annulated ipecacuan the 
brown contains 16 percent, of emeta, while the red con¬ 
tains only 14 per cent.: the grey has not been analyzed. 

Another sort of ipecacuan is obtained from the Psychotria 
cmetica: this kind contains only 9 pur cent of emeta, and 
the undulated or amylaceous ipecacuan, the produce of the 
Richardsonia scabra, holds only 6 per cent, of emeta, with 
92 per cent, of starch. Besides those, the roots of numerous 
other plants are used in tropical countries as emetics, and 
often termed ipecacuan. 

The dust or powder of ipecacuan applied to any mucous 
surfuco causes irritation and increased secretion from the 
part. It is chiefly employed to excite the stomach either to 
augmented secretion, or to invert its action, and effect, vomit¬ 
ing. It is also capable, by being combined with other sub¬ 
stances, of being directed to the skin, und producing 
increased perspiration. When given in very small doses, it 
improves the appetite and digestive powers; in a somewhat 
larger dose, it acts on the intestines ; but in a still larger, 
it, inverts the action of tho stomach, and occasions vomiting. 
It may therefore be used in a groat many disouses, such as 
indigestion, dysentery, rheumatism, common colds, croup, 
tic . [Emeta: Emetics; Diaphoretics; Antidotes.] 

Il’HI'CRATES, an Athenian general, most remarkable 
for a happy innovation upon the antient routine of Greek 
tactics, winch be introduced in the course of that general 
war which was ended b.c. 3K7 by the peace of Antaleidas. 
This, like most improvements upon tho earlier methods of 
warfare, consisted in looking, for each individual soldier, 
rather to the means of offence than of protection. Iphi- 
i rates laid aside the weighty panoply, which the regular 
infantry, composed of Greek citizens, had always worn, und 
substituted a light target for tho large buckler, and a 
unittc<l jacket for the coat of mail; at tho same time he 
clou bled the length of tlfe sword, usually worn thick and 
short, and increased in tho same, or, by some accounts, in 
a greater proportion, the length of the spear. It appears 
that the troops whom he thus armed anil disciplined (not 
Athenian citizens, who would hardly have submitted to the 
necessary discipline, but mercenaries following bis standard, 
like the Free Companions of the middle ages), also carried 
missile javelins; and that their favourite mode of attack 
was to venture within throw of the heavy column, the 
weight of whose charge they could not have resisted, trust¬ 
ing in their individual agility to bailie pursuit. When 
once the close order of the column was broken, its imli\ i- 
dual soldiers were overmatched by the longer weapons and 
unencumbered movements of the lighter infantry. In this 
way Iphicratcs and Ins targetiers (pellastte), as they were 
called, gained so many successes that, the Peloponnesian 
infantry dared not encounter them, except the Laccdaimo- 
ninns, who said-in scoff that their allies feared the targetiers 
as children fear hobgoblins. They were themselves iaught 
the value of this new force, B.c. 392, when Ipbicrates way¬ 
laid and cut off nearly tho whole of a Lacedtemouian batta¬ 
lion. Tho loss in men was of no great amount, but that 
heavy-armed Lacedmmoniuns should be defeated by light- 
armed mercenaries was a marvel to Greece, and a severe 
blow to the national reputation and vanity of Sparta. Ac¬ 
cordingly this action raised tho credit of Iphicrates extremely 
high. He commanded afterwards in the Hellespont, b.c. 
389; in Egypt, at tho request of the Persians, b.c. 374; 
relieved Corcyra in 373, and served with credit on other less 
important occasions. (Xen., Hell.; Diod.; Corn. Ncp.) 

IPH1S. [Lbucosians.] 

Il’OMTEA, a genus of plants of the natural family of 
Convolvulacero, which is very elosoly allied to Convolvulus, 
or Bindweed, whence has been derived its name. From 
tho more minuto investigations of modern botanists consi¬ 
derable changes have taken place in the nomenclature of 
the species sometimes referred to this genus and sometimes to 
other nearly allied genera. M. Choisy, who has most recently 
examined the Oriental Convolvulaceag excludes many spe¬ 
cies usually referred here, and forms tho genus of the species 
of Ipomtoa and Convolvulus of authors. Ipomrea has a 
P. C., No. 790. 


5-sepaled calyx, a campanulate corol, with five stamens 
included within it. Style single; stigma bilobed; lobes 
capitate; ovary 2-cclled; cells 2.seeded; capsule 2-cellcd. 
F# species aro very numerous, and found in the tropical 
parts of Asia, Africa, and America. A few ascend tho 
mountains in such latitudes. 

Most of the species are ornamental; others have been 
removed to Quamoelit, Argyreia, Pharbitis, &c., and one of 
the most useful as an article of diet in tropical countries, to 
Batatas. B. edulis produces the tubers so well known’bv 
the name of Sweet Potatoes. 

Like the kindred genus Convolvulus, which affords us 
scamniony, many of the species of Iponima are useful for 
their purgative properties: thus tho Jalap plant is of this 
genus ; and in India, I. Turpethum and coorulca arc useful 
for similar purposes. Of tho last the seeds only are em¬ 
ployed, and form tho hub-al-ml of Arabian authors, which 
has been usually translated granum Indicum. I. Turpe- 
thwn, probably so called from tho Arabic toorbud , which 
is itself no doubt derived from the Sanscrit tripoota (from 
tri, three, and jioota, the coat of a seed), or from trivrit, an¬ 
other name, as the plant is an Indian one, and its root lias 
been long employed in India as a common purgative. Tho 
bark of the roots is the part employed by the natives, as it 
contains all the active properties, which they use licsli, 
rubbed up with milk. About six inches in length of a root 
as thick us tho little finger they reckon a common dose. 
(Ruxb.) It is reckoned an excellent substitute for Jalap, 
and is free from the nauseous taste and smell of that drug. 
Tho plant is a native of all parts of Continental and proba¬ 
bly of Insular India also, as it is said to be found in the 
Society and Friendly isles and the New Hebrides, ill. 
Lid., ad. Wall. 2, p. 59.) 



Thornton 


7. Jalapa is a species which has only recently been accu¬ 
rately determined, though its root has so long and so exten¬ 
sively been employed as a powerftil medicinal agent. Ihe 
drug being exported from Vera Cruz was supposed to be 
produced in the hot country in its immediate neighbour¬ 
hood, or in that of Xalupa, and /. murmr/iiza of Micliaux 
was supposed to bo the plant, though this grows also in 
Georgia and Florida, where no .jalap has ever been pro¬ 
duced, and its root weighs from 50 to 60 lbs. This was 
sufficient to prove that it could not be tho source of the 
officinal drug, which is seldom larger than tho fist. Ilum- 

Vol. XIII.—D 
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doldt was however well aware that ‘ the true Purge de 
Xalapu delights only in a temperate climate, or rather an 
almost cold one, in shaded valleys, and on the slope of 
mountains’ (Nmo Spain, vol. iii.); and the fact is impo# 
ant as showing that a temperate and not a hot climate is 
required for its cultivation elsewhere. l)r. Coxe, of Penn¬ 
sylvania, received in 18-27 directly from Xalapa several 
small Jalap plants, one of which he succeeded in growing 
to maturity, and which was ascertained by l)r, Nuttal to be 
an Iponueu, and named by him 1. Jalupa. Specimens and 
seeds, of which the latter have produced plants, were sub¬ 
sequently procured by Dr. Schiedo from Chicunquiera, on 
the eastern declivity of the Mexican Andes, at an elevation 
of 0000 feet. This plant, it is now ascertained, was also 
known to Miller from seeds sent by Dr. Houston from 
Mexico, as in the 1 Gardener's Dictionary ’ a plant agreeing 
in description with the true Jalap plant, and with smooth 
leaves, is described. The root of this plant is a roundish 
somewhat pear-shaped tuber, externally blackish, internally 
white, with long fibres proceeding from its lower parts. The 
stem is much disposed to twist, and rises to a considerable 
height upon surrounding objects. The leaves are heart- 
shaped and pointed, deeply sinuated at the base, entire, 
smooth, prominently veined upon their under surface, and 
supported upon long footstalks. The flowers are of a lively 
purple colour, and stand upon peduncles as long as the pe¬ 
tioles. [Convolvulus Jalapa.] 

1 PSA MBUL. fAnousAMuiiL.] 

IPS US, BATTLE OF. [Antioonus, p. 10X] 

IPSWICH, a parliamentary borough and corporate town, 
capital of the county of Suffolk, and distant 09 miles north¬ 
east from London, is agreeably situated on the side of a hill 
near the junction of the rivers Orwell and Gipping. Ac¬ 
cording to Camden, this town was antiently called Gippcs- 
wicli, which name was derived from that of the neighbour¬ 
ing river Gippon, or Gipping, and thence gradually became 
changed into Yppyswyclm ami Ipswich. The town does 
not appear to ho mentioned before the invasion of the Danes 
in 991, by whom it was pillaged, and the fortifications de¬ 
stroyed. In the Confessor’s time, according to Domesday 
Book, ‘Queen Eiliva had two parts hero, and call Gwert a 
third, and there were 809 burgesses pay mg custom to the 
Ling.’ Tile earliest charter conferred upon the town was 
granted by king John in the first year of his reign, anil by 
it numerous privileges were acquired by the burgesses, of 
which privileges the chief wore, that lla-y should have 
a merchant’s guild, with their own house; that no person 
should lie lodged within the borough without tlm consent 
of the burgesses; that they should held their lauds and 
tenures according to the customs of lice boroughs, &c. 
Henry 111. increased the privileges of the burgesses, hut in 
tho reign of Edward I. the borough was seized by that, 
monarch, on account of certain offences committed by the 
inhabitants, though it was afterwards restored to them with 
all its liberties. In the reign of Edward III. the municipal 
government appears, to have been again taken away from 
the corporation, and committed to the sheriff of the county, 
by whom a keeper of the town ias appointed, hut. the cor¬ 
porate government was soon restored, and the burghal 
privileges confirmed anil extended by the subsequent char¬ 
ters of Richard 11., Henry VI., Edward IV., Richard III., 
Henry VII. and VIII., Edward VI., Elizabeth, James I., 
and Chiu-lcs I. I n tho reign of Charles 11. this corporal ion, 
like many others, surrendered its charters and franchises 
to the king, but in the .Kith year of iiis reign the borough 
was re-inoorporated, with a new constitution, and by a 
charter of Jumes II. the corporate ollicers were released 
from the uatlis. The charters of John, Edward IV., Henry 
VIII., and 17 Charles IL, as restored by tho proclamation 
of James, are all considered as governing charters. By the 
5 and 6 William IV., cap. 70, tiie council of the borough 
consists of a mayor, 10 aldermen, and Jo councillors. 
Ipswich has returned two members to parliament since 
the 25th year of Henry VI. . 

Tho revenue of the corporation, consisting of water rental, 
rents of lands, houses, mills, and other tenements, exceeds 
2000/, per annum. Tho expenditure in 1828 amounted to 
15297. 19*. Id, and tho corporation property is charged 
with a debt of 14,3001. 

The streets of Ipswich, though well paved, and lighted 
with gaB, ore narrow and irregular, which is attributable to 
the remarkable circumstance that the town is not known 
ever to have suffered from Are, or even fiom tho civil com¬ 


motions which convulsed so many parts of the kingdom 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. There ora 
many good buildings, and many extremely old, decorated 
with a profusion of curiously carved images. Most of tho 
houses, even in the heart of the city, have convenient gar¬ 
dens adjoining them, whioh render it at once agreeable, 
airy, unit salubrious. Tho water for the supply of the town 
rises from springs in certain landB which the corporation 
hold under long leases, and it is convoyed into tlm town by 
pipes laid down at their oxponse. The water rental, which 
forms a considerable part of the revenue of the corporation, 
bus been the source of much discontent among the inhabi¬ 
tants, as the former claim a monopoly of the supply, and 
tho latter complain that they arc ill supplied. In the 
Report of the Commissioners on Municipal Corporations, 
1885, the police of the town is described as being particu¬ 
larly inefficient. 

The manufactures of the town consist chiefly in tho 
spinning of woollen yam, ship-building, sail-making, &c. 
Its commerce arises from the exportation of corn, malt, and 
other produce of tho surrounding country. There is u har¬ 
bour for light vessels formed by the tnsluary of tho Orwell, 
which is navigable at high water up to the bridge, except 
for vessels of large burthen, which lie at Downliam Reach. 

The principal public buildings are the churches of Saints 
Clement, Helen, Laurence, Margaret, Mary at Elms, Mary 
at Kay, Mary at Stoke, Mary at Tower, Matthew, Nicholas, 
Peter, and Stephen. To the northward of the church of 
St. Mary at Kay was formerly a house of Black Friars, 
called the Priory of St. Peter’s. The extensive site of tlii-- 
convent was purchased by the corporal ion, and continued 
to them in 1572 by tho appellation of Christ’s Hospital. 
Part of this edifice is now occupied us an hospital for poor 
hoys, in which they arc maintained, clothed, and educated, 
hut tho number during the five years preceding 1835 had 
never exceeded sixteen. The revenue of the hospital is 
estimated at 400/. a year. In another part of the monastery 
is a spacious room win rein is deposited the town library, 
the keys of which arc kept by the master of the grammar- 
school, and out of which every freeman is privileged to take 
away any book upon giving a proper receipt In the spa¬ 
cious refectory of the same building, and on the south side, 
is now held the Free Grammar-school, the date of the first 
establishment of which is not known, though it was cer¬ 
tainly prior to (he year 1477. But in 1524 Cardinal AVolsey 
haling intimated to the university of Oxford Ins design of 
founding a college (now Christ Church), the ptiory of fit. 
Peter’s was surrendered to him in 1527, whereon he founded 
a scliuol as a nursery for lux intended college at Oxford, 
and this school is said for a time to have rivalled those of 
Eton and Winchester. Queen Elizabeth, in the second 
and third years of her reign, granted two charters for the 
regulation of tho Grammar-school and of Christ’s Hospital, 
At the present time the master has a salary of 1507 a year; 
ho is provided with a dwelling-house, and the appointment 
is for life. Since the Report of the Commissioners on 
Charities a committee lias been appointed to investigate 
the endowments of the Grammar-sol,ool. They state that the 
original endowment under the charter of Queen Elizabeth 
was 387. 13*. 4(7. per annum, which with some subsequent 
bequests makes an aggregate uiinual income of (iC7. (t*. X,/. ■ 
hut it does nut appear from what source llio additional 
funds are derived in order to liquidate tho master’s salary 
of 1507. and to defray tho other expenses of the establish¬ 
ment. Ipswich is in the diocese of Norwich. The livings 
ore three rectories, of the respective annual net values o. 
3207., 3377., and 827., and seven paid curacies of the net 
value of 175/., 1157., 80/., 1037., 1 flo/., 138/., and 1037. The 
borough is divided into fourteen parishes, the aggregate 
population of which in 1831 was 20,201 persons. (Gough’s 
Camden’s Britannia; Carlisle’s Endowed Schools; Beauties 
of England und Wales; Parliamentary Papers, &c.) 

IRAK AJEMI. [Persia.] 

IRAK ARABI. [Bagdad.] 

IRAPUA'TO. [Mexico.] 

IRELAND, the second in size of the British islands, 
and the second largest island of Europe, lies west of Great 
Britain, in the Atlantic Ocean. Tho general maps of Ire¬ 
land at present published arc too imperfect to give the means . 
of stating its position more accurately than that it lies be¬ 
tween 51" 25' and 55" 22' N. lat. and 5" 27' and 10° 35' W. 
long. Tho arm of tho Atlantic which separates Ireland from 
Great Britain, and hounds it on tile north-east, east, and 
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south-east, is narrowest at its northern extremity, where'it 
is called the North Channel, and the opposite coasts ap¬ 
proach within 14 miles, between tho Mull of Cantyre in 
Scotland and Fair Head in the county of Antrim. South¬ 
ward from this, that part of the channel which contains the 
Isle of Man expands to a breadth of 120 miles, between 
tho coasts of Louth and Lancashire, and bears the name of 
tho Irish Sea. Being again contracted by the projecting 
coast of Wales to a breadth of about 05 miles, it assumes 
the name of St. George's Channel, which it bears until it 
expands into tho Atlantic at its southern extremity. The 
remainder of the coast-lino on the north-west, west, mid 
south-west is formed by tho Atlantic Ocean. The chief 
linos of communication between Ireland and Groat Britain 
arc from Londonderry to Glasgow, I .'18 miles; from Belfast 
to Glasgow, 107 miles, and to Liverpool, 15(i miles; from 
Douaghadoo to Portpatrick, 21 miles; from Dublin to Liver¬ 
pool, 120 miles, to Holyhead, 63 miles, to Port-Dinnlleyn, 
70 miles; from Waterford to Bristol, 222 miles; from Cork 
to .Bristol, 208 miles—sailing distances. 

According 1o the Map published by the Society for the 
Dilfusion of Useful Knowledge, the gioatest length of lie- 
land, in a line nearly from north to south, is from Bloody 
Finland Point in the county of Donegal to the Old Head of 
Kiusalc in Cork, 245 miles; and the greatest bio.idth, 1'iom 
Acini 1 Head in the county of M.iyo, on the west, to the 
mouth of Loch Slraugford in the county of Down, a little 
to the north of east, 200 miles, fa an oblique direction the 
greatest length is, from Fairltcad m the county of Antrim to 
JWi/eii Head in the county of Cork, .')0fi miles, in a line 
bearing north-north-east by south-south-west. Pending the 
completion of tho Ordnance Survey of Ireland, nothing can 
he slated with certainty regarding the area of Ireland. It 
i- however estimated in the Map published by the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, at. 18,484.213 
statute acres, or 28,881 statute square miles, of which 
215,222 statute acres urn underwater. Another estimate 
made m ls.itU as follows:— 

Statufi* Aorps. 

Dryland .... 14,1)03,17:1 

Unprofitable, mountain and bog .>,210,725 

Lakes .... 435,32'.) 


Total . 20,222,008; 

but Ibis is probably above the true amount. 

Ginervl Features. —The general form of the island is 
that of an oblique parallelogram, the longer diagonal lying 
between Mi/.en Head on the south-west and Fair Head on 
tic' noitli-east, and the shorter between Krns Mead on the 
noitii-wost, and Curnsoro Point on the south-east. The 
smith-westerly portion of the island, which is most exposed 
to tho Atlantic, is deeply indented with arms of the sea 
penetrating between rocky and mountainous promontories: 
the western shore in general is lofty and precipitous, anil 
the eastern tint and little indented. 

The most remarkable feature in tho distribution of high 
and low land over tho surface is tho grout limestone plain 
winch occupies, with little interruption, almost the whole of 
tho central district extending from the soa at Dublin on the 
east to the bay of Galway on the west, and from tho coun¬ 
ties of Sligo and Fermanagh on the north to tho confines of 
Cork and Waterford on tho south. The chief mountain- 
groups arc cither external to this plain, or rise in insulated 
ridges near its borders. Commencing from Dublin, where 
it touches tho sea, the first interval between the limestone 
country and the Channel is occupied by the granite range 
of the Wicklow and Mount Leinster Mountains, which ex¬ 
tends southward from the confines of Dublin and Wicklow 
into Carlow', and terminates near the confluence of the 
Barrow and Nore. From the Hanks of this chain a clay- 
slate formation extends on tile onu hand into the eastern 
portion of Kildare, and on the other to tho sea, forming the 
more cultivable portions of Wicklow, and almost the entire 
of Wexford; this latter district is interspersed with pro- 
trudod masses of quartz and greenstone. Abutting on tho 
southern extremity of this granite range commences a series 
of mountain-groups skirting the limestone plain on the 
south. The main constituent of theso elevations is clay- 
slat c and old conglomerate supporting flanks of yellow 
sandstone. One group, that of tho Gaultecs in Tipperary, is 
entirely insulated by tho limestone, which also occupies 
several longitudinal valleys of the external district and in 
some places penetratos to the sea. This is tho most exten¬ 


sive mountain district of Ireland. Commencing from tho 
east tho Slievcnatnan, Knockmildown, and Gaultee ranges 
extend in successive elevations of from 2000 to 3000 feet 
across tho south of Kilkenny, Tipperary, and Limerick; 
after subsiding under the coal district which spreads from 
Limerick over the north-east of Kerry, they rise again to¬ 
wards tho Atlantic, where Mount Brandon terminates the 
series in a lofty promontory which separates the bay of 
Dinglo from the mouth of tho Shannon. Southward from 
these groups the same formation occupies the entire coun¬ 
ties of Cork and Kerry; tho elevations hero towards tho 
east are moderate and the country fertile, but they spread 
oxer a wider surface and attain a greater altitude as they 
trend towards tho sea, occupying the whole western part of 
Cork and the southern portion of Kerry with precipitous 
and sterile ridges, among which MacGilhcnddy's Reeks m 
Kerry rise to the height of 3404 feet, being the highest 
ground in Ireland. Northward from Dingle Bay the lime¬ 
stone district again touches the sea, but throughout the 
western parts ol' Limerick and Clare it is overlaid by the 
great Munster coni-tract, front under which it again emerges 
on the south side of the bay of Galway. North and ve-t 
of Galway the space between the limestone plain and tho 
sea is again occupied by mountains. An extensive tract 
of granite with peaks of quartz anil greenstone rising to 
tbc height of 240(1 feet forms tho northern boundary of the 
bay of Galway, and from this point northward to Killalla 
Bay a series of primitive rocks consisting chiefly of lniea- 
slute and protruded masses of quartz is interposed between 
the Atlantic and the inland plain, except in one instance 
where the limestone reaches to the sea through tho low' 
country connecting tho plains of Mayo with tho head of 
Clew Bay. A primitive ridge of mica-slate and granite, 
nearly surrounded by the limestone which intervenes be¬ 
tween it and the coast, prolongs this district northward 
and westward through Sligo to within a short distance of the 
borders ul Donegal, where it subsides to rise again in that 
extended primitive formation which occupies almost all tho 
county of Donegal and a great part of the counties of Derry 
and Tyrone. The north-western portion of this district con¬ 
sists of granite and quartz with numerous veins of primitive 
limestone, which is also of frequent occurrence throughout 
the great field of mica-slate that constitutes tho remainder 
and rises in mountains from 1300 to 25(1(1 feet high. Tins 
district is succeeded on the east by the great trap-field of 
Antrim, which overlies it through an extent of nearly Mid 
square miles: the cap of trap is supported throughout bv 
a bed of chalky white limestone reposing on ha-, the de¬ 
nuded edges of which give an extraordinary variety el 
colouring and structure to the cliffs of that coast: the sub¬ 
stratum of mica-slate protrudes from below llio superin¬ 
cumbent masses at tho north-eastern extremity of (lie Held, 
and crossing the Channel ru-appeurs in Scotland. The 
cluy-.xluto tract which succeeds the trap-field oil tho south 
and west, extending over Down and Armagh into Mona¬ 
ghan, Louth, and parts of Cavan, Month, Longford, and 
Roscommon, al-.o re-appears on tho opposite side of the 
Channel, forming the grauwaeke district which extends 
from Fortpatnrk to St. Abb’s Head on the Frith of Forth. 
The granite group of thcMourni: Mountains and the granite 
and greenstone group of Shove Galium occupy a consider¬ 
able portion of tins clay-slate tract, protHiding m conspicuous 
masses m tho southern parts of Down anil Armagh to a 
height of 2500 feet and upwards. Tills completes the circuit 
of the interior plain which extends between (lie last-men¬ 
tioned district and Dublin to the sea. 

The principal detached groups which occur within the 
limestone plain arc the Slicvc Bloom and Shove Biinglii.i 
ranges, consisting of nuclei of clay-slate supporting Hunks 
of red and yellow sandstone, which extend to a considerable 
distance on each side of the valley of the Shannon in tlitf 
counties of Tipperary and Queen’s County, anil Clate am/ 
Galway respectively. A tract of old red sandstone rise! 
into a chain of moderate elevation on the borders of Ros¬ 
common and Sligo in the north-west part of the plain, and 
several greenstone elevations diversify its surface in the 
centre and south-west. 

The limestone-plain likewise contains six coal-districts, 
the Leinster, or Castlccumer district, on the south-east; tho 
Siieve Arda, or Tipperary district, on the south; tho Mun¬ 
ster district, extending lltiongli partsof the counties of Cork, 
Kerry, Limerick, mid Clare, oil the soulh-west; the Loch 
Alien district, round the sourco of tho Shannon, on the north- 
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west; and the Monaghan and Tyrone districts, on ihe north 
there is also a coal district of small extent in the north¬ 
eastern extremity of the county of Antrim. The coal raised 
in the southern districts is anthracite, or blind-coal; that 
raised in the districts north of Dublin is bituminous. 

In addition to these the central district of Ireland contains 
upwards of ono million of acres of bop;, comprehended for 
the most part within that portion which would be embraced 
l>y lines drawn from Wicklow to Galway, and from Howtli- 
lieud to Sligo. Thu greater portion of these bugs lies west 
of the Shannon in the counties of Galway, Roscommon, 
and Mayo; tlio remainder, extending in 'urious tracts 
through King’s County, Longford, Westmeath, and Kildare, 
is known collectively as the Rug of Allen. Numerous 
ridges of limestone-gravel, called Enters, surrounding these 
several divisions, oiler all unlimited supply of the material 
best adapted for their improvement. It is calculated that an 
expense of 1/. o,v. per aero would be sufficient for the drain¬ 
age of those bogs, which arc at present inaccessible and 
useless for the purposes of luiliary. 

Besides these encumbrances the lower carboniferous lime¬ 
stone, which constitutes t ho central plain, is overlaid in 
many tracts towards the borders of the district by the upper 
or splintery limestone, and this is generally accompanied by 
a craggy and rough surface: such is tlio ease in the vicinity 
of each of the coal districts and throughout the counties of 
Sligo, Fermanagh, Cavan, and Leitrim. These districts 
contain numerous caverns, and streams sinking into sub¬ 
terranean channels arc here of frequent occurrence. 

By much the greater part of the central plain however is 
unincumbered, and has the pure carboniferous limestone 
for its substratum. Throughout those districts the soil is 
rich and sweet, and Iho surface gently undulating. The 
mountain groups and waste lands on the whole occupy a 
comparatively small portion of the entire island, and many 
of the districts hiug without tiic central plain rival the 
richest limestone lands in easiness of access and fertility. 

Hirers and Lakes .—From the arrangement of the moun¬ 
tain gioups round the borders of the central plain the 
courses of tlio greater number of the rivers of Ireland are 
necessarily short. Of those which drain the external dis¬ 
tricts tlio chief arc the Blackwater and Lee in Cork, the 
Foyle m Donegal and Derry, the Batin and Lagan in 
Antrim and Down, and the Slaney in Wexford. The rivers 
of the central district hate longer courses ami a much 
greater body of water. The chain of Shove Bloom and the 
low range of the Eskers divide the central plain longitudi¬ 
nally into two unequal portions, of which the western 
division is by much the greater. Tito eastern or smaller 
division is again subdivided by tile summit-level of the bog 
of Allen into a northern district, the waters of which dis¬ 
charge themselves into the Irish Sea by the Boyne, and a 
southern district, which sends its drainage in an opposite 
direction into the Atlantic by the united streams of the 
Barrow, Nore, and Suir. all navigable rivers. The western 
division, which much exceeds the united basins of these 
several rivers, is drained solely by the Shannon, which, 
from its great body of waioi and course through a flat 
country, possesses the extraordinary advantage of being 
navigable from its source to its mouth, a distance of nearly 
t! 10 miles. Those portions of the central plain which lie 
l>c\ ond the basins of the Shannon and JBoyne discharge 
their chief drainage into a series of lakes which skirt the 
limits of the limestone country on the west and north. The 
lakes of Galway and Mayo form such a series, separating 
the primitive district of Connaught from the plain on the 
west; tlio extended line of Loch Erne in like manner 
drains that portion of the central plain which stretches 
towards the primitive district of Donegal and the high 
lands of Tyrone on the north; and Loch Neagh collects 
the waters of the remainder by the Blackwater River on 
the north-cast. The other principal lakes of Ireland lie 
within the basin of the Shannon, those of most consequence 
being merely expansions of that river. The water-power 
afforded by the different rivers and natural dams of Ireland 
is greater than in any equal extent of accessible country in 
Europe. The surface of al! the lakes in Ireland is esti¬ 
mated at 215,252 statute acres, or 336 square miles. 

Climate .—There is but. a small portion of Ireland which 
is more than fifty miles distant from tlio sea-coast, and on 
three sides of the island the Atlantic Ocean extends unin¬ 
terrupted: hence the climate is more moist and less liable 
to severe cold than in any of the neighbouring countries. 


On an average of five years ending with 1829 the annual 
quantity of rain which fell at Cork in the southern extre¬ 
mity of the island was 35 inches, and in a like calculation 
for Derry, at its northern extremity, the average annual 
quantity was 31 inches; being in both cases considerably 
above the average quantity for most parts of Great Britain, 
though much below the average at Kendal, Keswick, and a 
few other places. Frosts are rarely severe in Ireland, and 
snow does not lie so long as in England; neither are thun¬ 
der-storms of so frequent occurrence or of so formidable 
a character. The extension of tillage has contributed in a 
considerable degree to lessen the extreme moisture com¬ 
plained of by early historians; and to the quantity of dark- 
coloured earth now annually turned up intelligent writers 
attribute a fact often remarked by old persons, that the 
winters have latterly become much milder. The prevalent 
winds are from the west uud south, and these are usually 
accompanied by a mild state of the atmosphere. Easterly, 
winds are keen, and much dreaded by invalids. Instances 
of longevity are numerous, and the population generally 
healthy. 

The chief characteristics of the scenery of Ireland are 
freshness and verdure • the surface is less rugged than that 
of Scotland, and more varied and undulating than that of 
England; it is however generally deficient in timber. The 
works of various tourists have latterly attracted much 
attention to the natural beauties of the southern and west¬ 
ern districts. 

History and Antiquities. —In the various names oflrc- 
land, as known to tlio classic writers, Iris, Iernis, Iuvcrnis, 
Hibernia, &e., the radical Ir or Eri, by which it is still 
known to its own natives, is plainly traceable. It is custo¬ 
mary among the Irish to indicate'a country by the affix Hy 
or Ilun, sometimes written O, as in the case of proper 
names, signifying literally ‘ the (dwelling of the) sons or 
family of,’ such as Hy-Maiuu, Hy-Tuirtre, lly-Brazil, &e. In 
adding this affix to names beginning with a vowel it is 
optional to insert a consonant to prevent the concurrence 
of open sounds, thus Hy-r-Earh, meaning the country of 
the descendants of Each or /Earns. Again, this affix 
requires the genitive, which in Kri is Jiri/i, and thus all 
variations of the name, from the Jus of Diodorus Siculus, 
and the Jr land and Ireland of modern times, to the Iernis 
( Htj-Ernis ) of the Orphic poems, and the Hibernia ( Ily- 
b-Ernia) of Latin writers, would seem to be accounted for. 

The name Scotia docs not appear to have been applied to 
Ireland till about the end of tlie third century, liom which 
time to the beginning of the eleventh it. continued to indicate 
that country exclusively. 

The Scoti, who were in possession of the island at the time 
of the introduction of Christianity, appear to have been to 
a great extent the successors of a people whoso name and 
monuments inilicato a close affinity with the Jielg® of 
Southern Britain. A people also called Cruitline by the Irish 
annalists, who are identifiable with the Piets of Northern 
Britain, continued to inhabit a portion of the island distinct 
from the Scoti until after tlio Christian mission; and it is 
observable that the names of mountains and remarkable 
places in that district still strikingly resemble tlio topogra- 
hieal nomenclature of those parts of North Britain which 
ave not been affected by tlie Scolic conquest The monu¬ 
ments and relics which attest the presence of a people 
considerably advanced in civilization at some period in 
Ireland, such as Cyclopean buildings, sepulchral mounds 
containing stone chambers, mines, bronze instruments and 
weapons of classic form and elegant workmanship, would 
appear to be referrible to some of the predecessors of tlio 
Scoti, and indicate a close affinity between the earliest inha¬ 
bitants of Ireland and that antient people, by some referred 
to a Phoenician origin, whose vestiges of a similar kind 
abound throughout the south and south-west of Europe. 

The Scoti were not builders in stone, at least in their 
civil edifices, nor did they use bronze implements. Their 
own tradition is that they came originally from Scythia, by 
which is meant the north-eastern part of central Europe, 
which appears to be confirmed by the fact that the antient 
topography of the country, in districts where the Scolic 
invasion has not wholly obliterated it, points at the Welsh 
language as the nearest representative of that spoken by 
tlio predecessors of the Scoti, and that the chief distinctions 
which at present exist between the Irish and Welsh lan¬ 
guages are referriblo to a Gothic or Northern European 
source. 
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The general conversion of the Irish Scots to Christianity 
took place in the earlier and middle portion of the fifth 
century. The principal instrument in effecting the change 
was Patrick, who landed in Ireland on this mission in tho 
year 432. Before this time, Christianity had made some 
progress, but the mass of the people were heathens. The 
form of church government introduced by Patrick was epis¬ 
copal : in his doctrine and that of his successors for many 
centuries it is uflirmed that there are no traces of those 
peculiar tenets which the Reformed churches rejected in 
the sixteenth century. 

A considerable advance in civilization followed the intro¬ 
duction of the now religion. Greek and Roman literature 
got some footing among the clergy, and an improved system 
of architecture became requisite for religious edifices. The 
Irish round towers are now generally ascribed to an ecclesias¬ 
tical origin, and are supposed to have been erected during 
tho sixth, seventh, and eight centuries, which form perhaps 
the most prosperous epoch in the history of tho country. 
From the end of the eighth century till the coming of the 
English, in a.d. 1)70, tho disputes of the petty princes of 
the country, and the frequent depredations of the Danes 
and other northern pirates, render the annals of Ireland a 
melancholy series of feuds and disasters. 

Up to this time the government of the island had 
usually been vested in one monarch, who was entitled to 
certain subsidies and services from the petty kings of the 
provinces, and they ill like manlier levied contributions 
from the minor chiefs of torritorios. Dormod Mac Mur- 
rough, king of Leinster, having seduced the wife of one of 
tlic-o petty princes, and otherwise grown oppressive to his 
subjects, was expelled from his dominions in 1108, and tied 
for succour to Henry 11. king of England, who, having 
already obtained a grant of Ireland from pope Adrian IV., 
readily gave his countenance to the restoration of Mac Mur- 
rough on receiving his oath of allegiance ; but, being at 
that time engaged m a war with the French, he was unable 
personally to undertake the expedition. Several Welsh 
adventurers however, having obtained Ins licence to embark 
in the undertaking, fitted out a small aiinameiit, with which 
they landed in the county of Wexford, m the month of May, 
a.d. 1170. The conquest of tho entire island was soon 
effected. In 1174, the king, coming over in person, received 
the submission of the Irish monarch, and of almost all tho 
provincial and petty kings, and in the same year had his 
title confirmed, aiul the discipline of tho Irish and English 
Hunches assimilated at a general synod of tho Irish clergy 
held at Cashel. 

The country was now portioned out among the Anglo- 
Norman conquerors, and with the introduction of English 
modus of tenure tho erection of courts of law and appoint¬ 
ment of executive authorities had their commencement. 
The twelfth year of the reign of king John, who succeeded 
his father as lord of Ireland, is the epoch to which the 
final division into counties is generally referred. This divi¬ 
sion appears to have embraced almost the entire of Ireland, 
although through subsequent reverses most of the counties 
in Ulster and Connaught ceased to ho considered shire 
ground. These disasters were chiefly owing to the exor¬ 
bitant powers enjoyed within their several territories by the 
great lords of the country, who finding tho Irish customs 
more congenial to arbitrary authority, by degrees fell away 
from the exorcise of the English law, and assumed the cha¬ 
racters of despotic chieftains. In particular, the family of 
the Dc Buigho's in Ulster and Connaught, being released, 
by tho murder of William carl of Ulster, in a.d. 1333, from 
tho restraint which ho had for some time exercised over 
them, seized the better part of tho latter province and as¬ 
sumed Irish names; while the northern native Irish re- 
erossing the river Bann, beyond which they had hitherto 
been confined, drove tho English out of the north-eastern 
pans of Ulster, and narrowed the pale in that direction to 
the county of Louth. In liko manner the families of Des¬ 
mond and Kildare, having possessed themselves of a groat 
part of Munster and Loinstor, introduced the Irish customs 
on that sido, so that on the accession of king Ilenry VIII. 
there was but an inconsiderable tract along the eastern 
coast in which the English law was fully recognised. 

In this and the succeeding reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I., tho English government having now tho double 
motive of effecting a religious as well as a civil reforma¬ 
tion in Ireland, applied themselves with great energy to 
the recovery of their authority, and, after a tedious series 
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of rebellions and confiscations, succeeded at length, m the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, in making tho entire 
island shire-ground, and planting a numerous Protestant 
proprietary in Ulster. The Reformed church had already 
been established in a.d. 1535; but the great body of the 
native Irish still continued attached to the Roman Catholic 
faith. 

In October, 1641, a rebellion, having fur its object tho 
overthrow of the new establishment and the restoration of 
the old proprietors to their estates, broko out amoii" tho 
native Irish, and was afterwards joined by the chief Ro¬ 
man Catholic nobility and gentry: the result of the civil 
wars which ensued was the suppression of the Irish and 
Roman Catholic party, and a general confiscation of their 
lands. 

On the accession of James II., and the prospect of a re¬ 
establishment of the Roman Catholic church, the same 
party again rose to considerable power, and on king James 
retiring to Ireland after the revolution of 1688, they sup¬ 
ported his cause through an arduous war of three years’ 
continuance, until after the defeats of the Boyne and 
Aughrim, when they finally capitulated at Limerick, on tile 
, 3rd October, 1692. Extensive confiscations followed this civil 
war also. The military men and other more active members 
of the Roman Catholic party left the country, and entered 
into the service of different states on the Continent, where 
they very generally distinguished themselves by their fidelity 
and bravery. Those who remained, still constituting tho 
bulk of the population of tho island, were henceforth treated 
with extreme severity; yet, notwithstanding the harshness 
of tho penal laws from time to time enacted against Roman 
Catholics, the country generally prospered during the cen¬ 
tury of uninterrupted tranquillity that ensued. The ex¬ 
ample of the American and French revolutions however 
having created a democratic spirit among many of the 
northern Protestants, and some of them having taken up 
arms m the year 1798, led to another rising among tho Ro¬ 
man Catholic peasantry of much tho same character with 
those insurrections m which their ancestors had unfoitu- 
nalclybeen so often engaged. This rebellion, being likewise 
suppressed, led the way to tho Act of Union, by which the 
parliament of Ireland, which had of late years enjoyed an 
absolute independence of all power but tho crown, was 
merged in that of the United Kingdom, a.d. 1800. 

The Irish Roman Catholics, who had greatly increased m 
wealth and numbers since the time of the Union, were in 
the year 1829 admitted generally to the political privi¬ 
leges enjoyed by Protestant dissenters. The Reform Act 
considerably added to their political influence, and various 
changes are now in progress and operation, tho general ten¬ 
dency of which is to give them a large share of political 
power in the state. 

Population.— Notwithstanding the numerous colonies 
of British who have from time to time settled m Ireland, 
the great hulk of tho population is still of tho native Irish 
race. The native Irish are of a warm and imaginative dis¬ 
position, with much natural eloquence and a strong pcioep- 
tion of humour; they are very hospitable, and individually 
brave; the prevailing vices of tho national character ate 
improvidence and a disposition to riotous excitement. 
During the wars in the reign of Elizabeth they were re¬ 
duced to considerably less than a million in number, but in 
tho subsequent progress of the population they have inn eased 
in a much uioie rapid ratio than either their English or 
Scottish fellow-countrymen. Tho following table exhibits 
the numbers of the entire population at tho several dates 
below 

Dale. 

1672 

1695 

1712 

1718 

1725 

1726 

1731 

1754 

1767 

1777 

1785 

1788 


How a^eri tinned. 

By Sir William Potty . . 1,320,000 

By Captain South . ... 1,08 1.102 

By Mr. Dobbs. (See Essay cm Triut«\ 2,099,00 1 
and Impravrmeut of irritant, by [2,1101.048 
him, published 1721; liunibeis |2,817,374 
taken from hearth-money returns.7 2,809,106 
(By the Established Clergy, by ordn I 2<) . 
i of the House of Lords of Ireland, t 
(From the returns of the hearth- 12 , 372,634 
money collectors . • • ' ’ 

On an average of 6 per liouso . 2,544,276 

Ditto. 2,690,556 

Ditto. 2,845,932 

Mr. Busho .... 4,040,(60 
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Data. 

1791 

1792 
1805 
1821 
1831 

1831 

1837 


Haw ucariafaud.' 
Hearth-money collectors 
Estimated by Dr. Beaufort . 
Mr. Newenham’s estimate . 
Under Act 55 Goo. III., c. 120 
Under Act 1 Will. IV., c. 19 


4 , 20 ( 5,612 

4,088,226 

5,395,450 

0,801,827 

7,767,401 


(Estimated by the Commissioners onl ? , )54 100 
\ Public Instruction . . • * ’ ’ 

{Estimated by Irish Railway Com-i s ^3 750 
missiimors . . . . i ’ “ ’ 


The distribution of this very large population is chiefly 
towards the eastern sido of the island; the west and north¬ 
west are comparatively thinly inhabited. The general ren¬ 
dition of the people is considerably improved of late years, 
but still there is a very numerous elass of peasantry in the 
west and nortli-wost whose state is extremely wretched. 
The average rate of wages for agricultural labourers through¬ 
out the entire country is about Hid. per day, and the average 
employment about twenty-two weeks of six working days 
each m the year. The classes into which the population 
was divided in 1831 appear in the census of that year as 
followsFamilies chielly employed in agriculture, 884,339; 
ditto chiefly employed in trade, manufactures, and handi¬ 
craft, 249,309 ; ditto not comprised in the preceding 
classes, 251,368; males 3,794,880; females 3,972,521 ; total 
7,767,401 persons, forming 1,385,060 families, inhabiting 
1,249,816 houses. 

In the same year the number of agricultural occupiers 
employing labourers was 95,339; of occupiers not employ¬ 
ing labourers, 5GJ.274 ; of male labourers employed in agri¬ 
culture, 567,441 ; of males, 20 years of age, employed ill 
manufactures, 25,746 ; employed in retail trade or 111 handi¬ 
craft as masters or workmen, 298,838; of capitalists, hankers, 
professional and otlior educated men, 61,514; of labourers 
employed in labour not agricultural, 89,876 ; of other males 
20 years of age, except servants, 110,595; of male servants 
20 yours of age, 54,142; of ditto under 20 years, 44,600 ; of 
female servants, 253,155. 

Religion. —In 1834, according to the returns of the Com¬ 
missioners of Public Instruction, there were in Ireland 
6,431,008 Roman Catholics; 852,676 members of the Es¬ 
tablished church ; 642,356 Presbyterians; 21,808 other Pro¬ 
testant dissenters: and 6254 whose religion could not be 
ascertained; being in the proportion of 4f Roman Catho¬ 
lics noarly to one Protestant of whatever denomination. 

Education. —In 1834 there were in Ireland 9057 daily 
schools, being in tho proportion of one school to each 824 
of the entire population, educating 633,946 young per¬ 
sons, being in tho proportion of 7'97 per cent, of the entire 
population under daily instruction. Of these schools 5653 
were supported wholly by payments from tho children, and 
4004 were supported wholly or in part by endowment or 
subscription: of the latter elass there were in the ubove 
year 892 in connection with tho National Hoard of Educa¬ 
tion ; 203 in connection with tho Society for Discountenanc¬ 
ing Vice; 115 in connection with Erasmus Smith's fund; 
235 in connection with the Xildare-street. Society, and 618 
in connection with the London Hibernian Society. There 
is a University at Dublin, a Roman Catholic College at 
Maynooth, uml various superior establishments for educa¬ 
tion in other towns. [Bklfast; Dublin; &c.] 

Crime. —During the year J836 there were 23,891 persons 
committed for trial or bailed, of whom 7769 were charged 
with offences against tho person ; 671 with offences against 
property committed with violence; 6593 with offences 
against property committed without violence; 500 with 
malicious offences against property; 214 with forgery and 
offences against the currency ; and 8144 with other offences 
not included in the above classes. The proportion of the 
offenders to the entire population was 1 in 325, and the 
male offenders were to the female as 0-82 to O' 18. Of the 
total number of offenders 6744 males and 490 females could 
read and writo; 38‘JS males and 912 females could road 
only; 7435 males and 2595 females could neither read nor 
write; and of 1542 males and 275 females the instruction 
could not he ascertained. Tho total number of convictions 
in that year was 18,110. 

Productive Economy.— Agriculture.— The agricultural 
produce of Ireland was estimated, in the year 1832, at 
36,000,000;. per annum, raised off 14,603,473 acres. This 
falls short, by nearly one half, of tho amount of produce 
yielded by an equal area in Great Britain; and yet in the 


latter country there are only two agrictfltnral labourers 
for every five for the same quantity of land, in Ireland. 
Hence it appears that tho productive powers of the soil 
of Ireland, as compared with those of tho soil of Great 
Britain, are little more than half developed. The causes 
of this deficiency are to bo sought in a had system of 
agriculture, small farms, and want of capital. A marked 
improvement is however observuhle both in the quantity 
and quality of Irish agricultural produco within the last ten 
years. The increase in quantity will he apparent from tho 
following table of the comparative exports of some of tlm 
principal articles of such produco in the years 1825 and 
1835:— 

Exports oj Irish Produce in 1825 and 1835. 


Commodities. 

Quantity. 

Increase 

between 

these 

1’erlods. 

Estimated 
Value (or 


1825 

1835. 

1835. 


Cows and Oxen, number 

03,524 

98,150 

34,020 

£ 

798,837 

0 

Hoists . . . do. 

3,140 

4,655 

1,515 

65,153 

0 

Slll'l'p . . . <lo. 

72,191 

125,452 

53,261 

199.‘>86 

0 

Hwiuo . . . tlo 

(.5, *11 it 

3’, 0,191 

310,272 

8*J3, S3*.) 

0 

Urain.uz.: Wheat, <jh. . 

283,340 

420,522 

i;*7,ih«j 

813, 111 

0 

„ IJ.irli’v, do . 

151.8 '2 

108,916 

14,121 

2 It'./. 16 

0 

,, Outs, do. . 

1,503,204 

1.575,981 

72.780 

1,661,"53 

3 

,, Other tii.un . 

Whoatmeal, Klimt, and 
Ontnifiil . . <-v\ts. . 

23,832 

39.1137 

15,805 

7-ui-w 

0 

5.K>,124 

1,981,480 

1,390,350 

1,-441.964 

0 

Potatoes . . . do. . 

225,398 

.. 

J7.»7 

0 

1'ioviMoim: Uncoil and 

II Mills do. . 

.’169,278 

379,11] 

JO,833 

828,158 

0 

„ JJccfniid 

IN »ik do. . 

004, SKI 

370.172 


723,935 

0 

,, Hotter do. . 

471,1(11 

827,009 

352,8*18 

3.3l6,«idC 

0 

,» Lard . do. . 

35,201 

70,267 

;;>,oou 

1.8 \0|3 

0 

/ number . . . 


52,214,800 

,. 

s z-y ; 

3/.060 

1) 

Egg* J crates .... 

0 • 

2.275 

.. 

<1 

[ boxes .... 


10,6*15 

., 

31,027 

0 

Feallieia . . . cuts. . 

,, 

6,482 

„. 

32,606 

0 

Hides and Calf Ski tic, 
number . 


57.r,7 


45,831 

0 

Wool, Sheep and | bales . 


:u 

„, 

1,2 10 

0 

Lambs’ . . [ lbn. 


76J.184 


17. 

16 

Flax and Tow . ewts. . 

64.898 

103.949 

109,05) 

4":'.; 7.1 

10 

Spirits. , . gallons . 

620,520 

459,473 

tlccien.se. 

75,505 

0 

Beer • . « do. . 

•• 

2,036,688 


138,981 

0 


The earnings of the agricultural labouring classes, includ¬ 
ing occupiers labouring on tlieir own land, in 1830, are es¬ 
timated nt 6,844,560/. 

The value of the peat annually raised from the hogs for 
fuel is very considerable. At 35 lushes or loads pel' family, 
which is the estimate of Mr. Wakefield, averaging Ur/, per 
kish, the value of the quantity required for fuel 111 1831, 
calculating only on the families employed ill agriculture, 
would he 1,160,694/.; hut this is probably too low an 
estimate, as it only exceeds by about. 200,000/. the value of 
the imported and native coal consumed in the same time. 

Mining. —The annual average produce of the mines 
worked by the Mining Company of Ireland in 1836 was 
about 150,006/., and of the mines worked by other parties 
about 220,060/. The export of lead and copper ore in 1835 
amounted to 477,660 ewts., of an estimated value of 
179,388/. Tho mines and quarries at present open are not 
however worked to tlieir full extent; this branoli of indus¬ 
try is indeed still in its infancy in Ireland. 

Fisheries .—In tho general coast, fishery in the year 1836 
there were employed—decked vessuls 215, tonnage 7099 
tons; half-decked ditto 870, tonnage 10,292 tons; open 
sail-boats 1812, tonnage 9178 tons; and row-boats 7864 
total number of fishermen 54,119; showing a considerable 
decrease since 1830, when tho number of fishermen em¬ 
ployed was 64,771. The earnings of each fisherman having 
a share in the produce being estimated nt from 3,?. 0 d. to 4s. 
per week on an average through the year Mould give tho 
nett profits of the produce for 1836 at. 527,650/. The gross 
annual produce of the coast and river salmon fisheries dues 
not amount in all to 10,000/. 

Manufactures. —The value of tho unbleached linens sold 
in tho several counties of Ulster in tho year 1824 was 
2,109,305/., and in all Ireland for the same year 2,580,697/. 
Since that time there is no authentic return; but the intro¬ 
duction of linen-yarn spinning-machinery has latterly 
given the linen trade on extraordinary impetus in the 
northern counties of Ulster. Tho exports of linen in tho 
year 1835 amounted to 70,209,572 yards, of an estimated 
value of 3,725,004/., being an increase on the linen export 
of 1825 of 15,095,057 yards. 

The cotton trade is carried on to a considerable extent in 
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the same district, and in ono large establishment in the 
county of Waterford; hut it lias latterly declined, and many 
of the mills originally designed for the spinning of cotton 
arc now turned to the manufacture of linen yarn, the de¬ 
mand for which is much greater than the present means of 
production can meet. Tlio export of cotton fabrics, which 
in 1825 amounted to 10,5(i7,458 yards, in 1835 was 
only 1,(139,088 yards, estimated at a value of 15,253/. In 
llio latter year there was however an export of cotton in 
other forms of manufacture to the amount of 132,880/. 

Since the year 1822 the woollen trade has declined con¬ 
siderably. In that year there were in and about Dublin 
forty-five establishments, the annual value of the goods pro¬ 
duced in which, if estimated at present prices, would be 
about 200 , 000 /. The total value of the woollens now manu¬ 
factured in the same district is about 00,000/. In the dis¬ 
tricts of Cork, Kilkomiy, Moate, and Carrick-on-Suir, where 
the woollen trade formerly nourished, the present value of 
the woollens annually manufactured does not exceed 
20 , 000 /.; and llio flannel trade of Wicklow and Wexford, 
which in 1822 was estimated at 50,000/. for the annual 
value of its produce, may now he considered us extinct. 
The manufacture of worsted and stuff articles is the only 
branch of this trade which has increased within the last 
sixteen years: it is now carried on to a consideiable extent 
at Mount Melliek and Abbeylcix in the Queen’s County. 
Such of ihe general trade as remains is however considered 
to be at present, in a healthy state, and reasonable hopes 
are enter!tuned of a progressive improvement. The value 
of the different. woollen manufactures exported in 1835 was 
■10,12s/.: a considerable portion of this export was to the 
south of England, which is now more accessible to the 
lu.di than to thu northern English manufacturer. Tlu: 
silk manufacture is also much decayed: the export of silk 
fabrics m 1835 amounted to 21,740/. 

In grinding, malting, brewing, and distilling, a great 
advance has been made in Ireland vvithin the last fifteen 
ycais The number of com mills in Inland m Is.to 
vins |sS2: of rum-kilns, 22!Ui: of distilleries, !I5 ; of recti¬ 
fy nig dislillei ics, l'l; of lnevveiies, 230 ; of paper lnimufac- 
tones, 57, of glass-works, li; and of tobacco factories, 20J. 

'f lic export of oatmeal, Hour, and vvhealmeal, which now 
amounts to neatly one million and a half steiluig annually, 
lia- giovvn up almost wholly of late years; so also the valu¬ 
able export t:ado m porter. 

S/niiH Pmrrr. — Theio were, ill 1835, 151 steam-engines 
of Ifom I to Km horsepower each, employed in various 
lnanutaetui ing operations in the towns and neighbourhoods 
ol holiest, Clonmel, Cork, Dublin, (hi) way, Kilkenny, 
Einieiiok. Londonderry, Waterford, ami Portluw. Of these 
the first was erected in Belfast in the year I HOG. 

In addition to these there are upwards of fit) steam- 
vessels with engines of from 20 to 300 horse-power engaged 
in tlu: British coast and canal IralUe. Cork is now a station 
lor steamers sailing to North America, and a steam com¬ 
munication is kept up during the summer months between 
Bordeaux and Dublin, and Havre and Belfast. 

CoMMURcn.— Inhmil Traffic .—The inland trathe of Ire¬ 
land is almost wholly carried on either by high road or | 


canal, there being hut one railway of live miles in length at 
present in operation in the country. Another line of seven 
miles in length is however now in process of completion 
between Belfast and Lisburn. The extent of the various 
lines of inland navigation is as follows: — 

M.les. 

Grand canal from Dublin to Ballinasloc, with its,... 

branches. 

Royal canal from Dublin toTarmoubarry, with its! 


branches . . . . , . J ' ' 

Lower Shannon navigation . . . .41 

Limerick navigation, river and canal . . n 

Middle Shannon, navigation . . . 3» 

Upper Shannon navigation . . . 5'J 

Lagan navigation, river and canal . . 281 

Novvry navigation, river and canal . . Hi'. 

Tyrone navigation, river and canal . . I li 

Lower Boyne navigation, river and canal . HI 
Slancy navigation, river and canal . . . J6 

Barrow navigation, river and canal . , 78 


5S!'j 

In addition there is now in progress the Ulster 1 
canal, joining the waters of Lough Neagh and > 24 
and Lough Erne, of which there are completed] 

G13A 

Being in all about one-fourth of the similar means of 
internal traffic existing in X835 in an equal area in Great 
Britain. 

The general ditertion of the traffic of Ireland i- east want, 
of the external traffic almost wholly so. A Villi the ex¬ 
ception of the transverse lines of the ltoyal and Grand 
Canal, the, great bulk of the inland traffic lies towards and 
along the eastern coast from Londonderry to Cork inclu¬ 
sive. 

('nrrt/in " Traffic. —The means of external traffic pos¬ 
sessed by Ireland amount to less than one-fourteenth of 
those of England, and to rather more than a third of those 
of Scotland. The following table exhibits the number of 
vessels, with the amount of their tonnage, and the number 
of men and hoy s usually employed m navigating the same 
that belonged to the several ports of Ireland m the years 
below •— 



Vessel'*, 

Toniriye. 

Mpu. 

On the 3) si December, 183 1 

153(i 

i n»,.m 

87.$! 

„ ,, 1835 

lfi 2 7 

131,735 


„ „ 18 if> 

Hi 3 5 

128,4(1!) 

1U 8‘J 


Here the proportion of seamen to tonnage is about 1 to 
14; m the merchant-service of England the proportion i, 
ns 1 to 18 nearly This difference is to he accounted fin by 
the superior size and better management of the English 
vessels, which require less manual labour. The general 
navigation of Ireland and its progress appear from the 
subjoined table, showing the number of vessels, with the 
amount of their tonnage and men (including their repeated 
Voyages), that enteri it inwards and cleared outwards at the 
several ports of Ireland, from and to all parts of thu Woilil, 
during each of the years below :— 


Shipping entered inwards in Ireland, from all parts of the World. 



Shipping cleared outwards from Ireland, to all parts of the World. 


Yrnrs ctuling 

£>th Jauuury. 


British and Irish Vessels. 

Foreign Vessels. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Mon. 

Vessels. 

Tons, 

Men. 
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Imports and Exports.— Summary of tho Imports and 
Exports of Ireland for the year 1835, including the coasting 
tnide. 


Names of Port*. I Counties. 


Exports, 1835. Imports, 1835. 


Arrtglsis and Killougli 
Arklow «... 
Diilhriggan ... 

H allin a • • . • 

Rnllyrane Creek „ j 
HullycAstlo Creek . 
Rally Hliuuuon . . 

Haltimore, &r, . . 
Runtry Cieek . . 
ltaichavttn Oeek . 
ll«lmullet Creek . 

Helfsist .... 
Clare Creek . . . 

Coleraine and Portnuh 

Cork ..... 
Ilonai'lieilee Creek . 
Donegal Creek . . 

Drogheda . . . 

Duhlm .... 

Dundalk .... 
Dungnrvau ... 
(Jnlway .... 
Killalla .... 
Kilrush .... 

K insale Creek . . 

Larin* Cteek ... 
Ltmoriek .... 
Lttmlouderry . 
Newcastle (Truck 
Newport Cieek . . 

Newiy ..... 

JR ess ..... 
Strnnglonl . . . 

Hligo. 

Trulee .... 
Waterford . . . 

Wexlord .... 
Westport • . • 

Wieklow .... 
YougluiU. 

Total . . . 


Down . . 
Wicklow . 
Dublin 
Sligo and . 

Mayo 
Donegal 
Antrim . 
Donegal 
Cork . . 

Do. . . 
Do . . 
Mayo . . 

Antrim 
Clare . . 

) Derry and 
[ Antrim . 
Cork . . 

Dow n . . 

Donegal 
Cy. of town 
Dubliu 
I.owth . 
Waterford 
(lalway 
M ayo . . 

Clare . . 

Cork , . 

Antrim • 
Limerick 
Londonderry 
Down . . 

Mayo . . 

[ Down find 
I Armagh 
W ox foul . 
Dow u 

Sligo , . 

Kerry . . 

Wateifonl 
Wexford . 
Mil vo . . 

Wieklow . 
Cotk . . 


£ S. d. 

35.101 0 0 
3,6/7 0 0 
5,417 10 0 

70,568 0 0 
20,834 0 0 
1.791 0 0 
11.130 0 0 
37,144 0 0 
6,219 0 0 
77.3G2 0 0 
2.940 0 0 
4,341,794 3 7 
10,017 0 0 

105,685 0 0 
2,909.81.4 0 0 
62.484 0 0 
11.303 0 0 
766.027 0 0 
2,528,543 0 0 
452,813 0 0 
69,486 0 0 
251,864 0 0 
26,396 0 0 
36,158 0 0 
13,479 0 0 
60,309 0 0 
726.430 0 0 
1,040,918 0 0 
3,681 0 ft 
2,263 0 0 

616,836 0 0 
59,074 U 0 
79,633 6 4 
369,490 0 0 
42.315 0 0 
1,821,245 0 0 
312,136 0 0 
87,805 0 0 
86,565 18 0 
215,310 0 0 


17,394,813 7 II 15,337,097 


£ s. d. 
2,970 0 0 
6,762 10 0 
11,391 19 2 

13,532 0 0 

5,770 0 0 

2,030 13 3 
9,524 0 0 
17.767 0 0 
17.293 8 0 
30,081 0 0 

3,695,437 11 10 
1,6/2 0 0 

65,900 0 0 
2,751,684 0 0 

7.570 0 0 

11,331 0 0 
259,854 0 0 
4,430,321 0 0 

107,953 0 0 

16,312 15 0 
88,268 12 8 
3,188 0 0 
2 , 70 S 0 0 
18,262 0 0 
7,255 6 7 
323,740 0 n 
708.0M 0 0 
3,156 0 0 


668,/ll 0 0 
23,007 0 0 
20,498 8 0 
121,692 0 0 

7,270 0 0 

1,274,154 0*0 
621,417 0 0 
28,517 0 0 
15.071 0 0 


Exclusive of the coasting trade, so as to exhibit tho true 
excess uf exports ovor imports, these totals for the year 18.35 

are— 

Exports . . . £16,093,685 6 1 

Imports . . . 10,918,459 4 4 

Excess of Exports over Imports 5,775,2.18 1 9 

The increase exhibited by the returns of this year over 
those of 1825 is very remarkable, showing an increased 
value on exports of 7,450,475/. 6s. It/., and on imports of 
2,321,674/. 4s. id. 

Tire principal article of import into Ireland is cotton 
goods, which in 1835 were imported to the amount of 
1,419,364/.; in the same year, notwithstanding the active 
manufacture of linen yarn in Ulster, that article was im¬ 
ported to the amount of 1,217,900/. The next most im¬ 
portant articles of import in that year were—tea, to the 
amount of 972,554/. 1 is. bd. ; coal, 802,749/. 5s. ‘Id. ; sugar, 
774,930/.; tobacco, 743,115/. 7s. 10rf.: Woollen goods, 685,423/; 
haberdashory and apparel, 487,630/.; wool, 304,337/.; iron, 
208,830/.; cast-iron, 89,130/.; wrought-iron and hard¬ 
wares, 198,806/.; glass and earthenware, 128,709/.; wines 
160,343/. Is. 3d.; herrings, 124,084/.; hides, 163,221/.; tal- 
low, 129,149/.; hops, 92,657/.; flax-seed, 84,329/.; salt, 
65,718/. 14s.; leather, 30,840/., &c. 

Currency. —There are in Ireland seventeen hanks and 
banking companies, with numerous branch establishments: 
the following is an estimate of the proportions in which 
their notes circulate in each of the four provinces, the total 
amount of notes being about 5,000,000/'— 


The province of Leinster . 

„ Ulster . 

„ Munster . 

„ ‘ Connaught 


£1,700,000 

1,400,000 

1,300,000 

600,000 


£5,000,000 

Between the years 1824 and 1631 there appears to have 
oeen an amount of government stock of tho value of 
14,181(100/, transferred to tho credit of Irish fundholders. 


Government. — Representation. —Ireland is represented 
in the imperial parliament by 105 members of the House 
of Commons, and 28 temporal and 4 spiritual peers in the 
House of Lords. The temporal peers are elective repre¬ 
sentatives for life; tho spiritual peers take the office in 
rotation. 

Civil Divisions. —Ireland is divided into four provinces 
and thirty-two counties. Connaught contains 5 counties, 
Munster 6 counties, Ulster 9 counties, and Leinster 12 
counties. Tho counties are divided into baronies, and the 
baronies into townlands. 

Tho following is a list of the counties of Ireland, with 
the population according to the last census, and the area in 
square miles: — 



Population. 

Sq. Mil,In. 

Antrim (Ulster) . 

325,615 

1,107 

Armagh (Ulster) 

220,135 

485 

Carlow (Leinster) 

81,988 

330 

Cavan (Ulster) . 

227,933 

711 

Clare (Munster) . 

258,320 

1,141 

Cork (Munster) 

810,732 

2,659 

Donegal (Ulster) 

289,150 

1,829 

Down (Ulster) . 

352,010 

951 

Dublin (Leinster) 

380,167 

29 1 

Fermanagh (Ulster) 

149,763 

64 0 

Galway (Connaught) 

414,684 

2,03.3 

Kerry (Munster) . 

263,126 

1,670 

Kildare (Leinster) 

108,424 

597 

Kilkenny (Leinster) 

193,683 

733 

King’s County (Leinster) 

144,225 

714 

Leitrim (Connaught) 

141,521 

576 

Limerick (Munster) . 

315,355 

730 

Londonderry (Ulster) 

222,010 

794 

Longford (Leinster) 

112,558 

.357 

Louth (Leinster) 

124,846 

.322 

Mayo (Connaught) 

366,328 

1,599 

Meath (Leinster) 

1 76,826 

80') 

Meath, West (Leinster) . 

142,280 

578 

Monaghan (Ulster) 

195,536 

■193 

Queen's Count) (Leinster) 

145,850 

74 1 

Roscommon (Connaught) 

244,207 

870 

Sligo (Connaught) 

171,765 

6.38 

Tipperary (Munster) 

402,564 

1,305 

Tirone (Ulster) 

304, 168 

1.210 

Waterford (Munster) 

177,055 

618 

Wexford (Lemstor) 

182,713 

(.27 

Wieklow (Leinster) 

121,558 

607 


7,707,400 

23,38) 


S,j. Miles. 

I'tqml.ilum. 

Ulster 

8,220 

2,286,620 

Leinster 

6,802 

1,91".,120 

Munster 

8,143 

2.227,152 

Connaught 

5,716 

1,338,508 


28,881 

7,767,400 


Each of the 32 counties returns 2 members to the House 
of Commons, and the University of Duhlm 2 members. 

List of the cities and boroughs which return members to 
the House of Commons:— 

Armagh . 1 

A t hlone . 1 

Bandon . 1 

Belfast . 2 

Carlow . J 

Curriokfergus 1 
Cusliel . 1 

Clonmel . 1 

Coleraine . 1 

Cork . 2 

Downpatrick 1 

Droghoda 1 

14 

In the Population Returns the number of parishes in 
each county is not stated; but it appears from some 
Diocesan Returns made in 1834 that the total number of 
parishes in tho four provinces is 2348; that is, for the 
province of Armagh, CSS; Dublin, 624; Casliol, 791; and 
Tuam, 275. 

Ecclesiastical Divisions .— Ireland is divided into four 
ecclesiastical provinces and thirty-two dioceses. These di- 


Dublin 

Dundalk 

Dungannon 

Dmigar'an 

Ennis 

Enniskillen 

Galway 

Kilkenny 

Kiusnle 

Limerick 

Lisburn 


Londonderry 

Mallow 

New Ross 

Nowry 

Portarlington 

Sligo 

T raleo 

Walorford 

Wexford 

Youghull 
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visions, although equal in number and corresponding in 
general situation, are in no instance co-extensive with the 
civil districts. The provinces are Armagh on the north, 
containing tbo dioceses of ’Clogher, Kilmore, Ardagh, 
Meath, Armagh, *Dromore, Down, Connor, Derry, *Ra- 
phoe; Tuam on tho west, containing the dioceses of *Kil- 
macduagh, ’Clonfert, ’Klphin, Tuam, ’Killalla, ’Achonry; 
Dublin on the east, containing the dioceses of ’Kildare, 
Leighlin, Dublin, Ferns, ’Ossbry; and Cashkl on the 
south, containing the dioceses of ’Waterford, ’Lismore, 
Cashel, Emly, Cloyno, ’Cork, ’Ross, Ardfort and Aghadoe, 
Limerick, Killaloe, Kilfenora. Tho dioceses aro divided 
into parishes, which are for the most part co-extensive with 
a certain aggregate of townlands. By the 3rd & 4th 
William IV., c. 37, it is enacted that the dioceses marked 
above with asterisks, forming in all fen bishoprics, when and 
as void, shall be united to certain other bishoprics: by the 
same act tho archiepiscopal sees of Tuam und Cashel, on 
becoming void, are to bo united to the archiepiscopal sees 
of Armagh and Dublin respectively. The present eccle¬ 
siastical establishment consists of four archbishops and 
twelve bishops, six of tho bishopries mentioned in the act 
having now lapsed. 

The Roman Catholic establishment consists of four arch¬ 
bishops and twenty-three bishops, their provinces and 
dioceses being for the most part co-extensive with those of 
the Eslablislied church. 

The Presbyterian body are divided into two sects; one, by 
much the more numerous, being in connection with tho 
synod of Ulster, which agrees in doctrine and government 
with the church of Scotland; and the other with the synod 
of Munster and Remonstrant synod, among whom Uni¬ 
tarian opinions are prevalent. The Seceding body have 
also their synod. 

Tho clergy of the Established church derive their re¬ 
venue from church lands and til lies; those of the Presby¬ 
terian church from parochial stipends and an annutil grant 
from government, called the reginm donum ; the Roman Ca¬ 
tholic eliurcli is supported wholly by dues paid by the people. 


Justice. —The law courts of Ireland arc the Queen’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, Exchequer, and Chancery. There 
is also, as in England, a bankrupt court, a court for tho 
relief of insolvent debtors, a court of admiralty, with con- 
sistorial courts ill the several dioceses, and a metropolitan 
ecclesiastical court. There aro four judges in each of tho 
courts of Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer. 
In the Court of Chancery there are the lurd-chiuicellor and 
the master of the rolls. The office of vice-chancellor does 
not exist in Ireland. The courts of law sit during each term 
in Dublin, and the going judges hold assizes of Oyer and 
Terminer and gaol delivery twice a year ill each county 
town. Courts of quarter-session aro held in tho several 
counties before assistant-barristers, and there are numerous 
minor courts in most of the towns and counties. 

Executive .—The administration of the government is 
vested in the lord-lieutenant and privy-council, assisted liy 
a chief secretary and an attorney and solicitor-general. 
The lord-lieutenants and magistrates of the several counties 
are appointed by the crown and lord-chancellor, and the 
sheriffs are generally nominated by the going judges and 
appointed by the lord-lieutenant. 

The police, independent of the local police of tho towns, 
in 183G, consisted of 4 inspectors, 1 superintendent, 1(1 
resident magistrates, 155 chief constables of the first and 
59 of tli'o second class; 1332 constables; 6233 stibcon- 
staliles, and 277 horse of tho constabulary force; and of 
10 resident magistrates, 9 chief constables, 109 constables, 
492 subconstables, and 10 horse of tho peace preservation 
police: total expense of botli forces, 302,460/. 12s. 1 Id. 

In addition to this force there are generally from 
15,000 to 20,000 soldiors of the lino quartered ill Ire¬ 
land. 

Finance. — The revenue of Ireland is derived from four 
sources; customs, excise, postage, and stamps. The follow¬ 
ing table exhibits a comparative view of the progress of this 
branch of the general revenue from tlic year preceding the 
Union.—Gioss proceeds: 



1799 

1810 

1820 

1837 

Customs . . . , • 

832,046 17 7 

2.044,430 1-1 it 

1,885,482 17 i; 

2,036,738 2 3j 

E xciae. 

635,660 4 3 

1,824,921 -1 74 

2,295,377 19 4. 1 , 

2,027,949 17 71 

Post-Office .... 

47,4 19 19 3 

191,279 111 7 

201,637 2 fij 

255,070 0 4 

Stamps. 

Ices and Imprest Monies 

56,902 17 74 

644,855 2 4J 

448,088 14 2i 

476,152 18 8[ 

11,491 2 3 

Total (gross) 

£1,572,065 18 84 

■1 

£4,830,586 13 21 

£‘4,807,402 1 3 


The rate per cent, for which these gross receipts have 
been collected has been greatly diminished of late years. 
In 1837 it was 11/. 13s. 4j</., including the expenses of the 
post-office department. The net proceeds in that year were 
4,165,91(1/. 17s. 5jiZ. 

The general contribution of Ireland to the imperial re¬ 
venue is however considerably greater than the amount 
appearing on these returns, in consequence of the large im* 

I iorlation into that country of taxable commodities which 
lave already paid duty in Great Britain. 

County Cess. —The cost of making, repairing, and main¬ 
taining highways, bridges, gaols, &c.., and keeping up the 
general machinery fur tho administration of justice and 
preservation of the publio health, is supported by local 
assessments levied by the grand juries of the several 
counties. These annual assessments average about 800,000/. 
for tho whole country. 

A good account of all tho sources from which information 
in Irish affairs might be drawn up to tho year 1724 is given 
in Nicholson’s ‘Irish Historical Library,’ 8vo., Dublin, 
1721. Since that time various general histories have been 
published by Leland, O’Halloran, MacGeoghegau, Plow- 
den, Mooro, and others, with statistical accounts of most of 
Hie counties by compilers employed by tho Royal Dublin 
Society. The ‘ Transactions of tho Royal Irish Academy’ 
have latterly thrown much light on the antiquities and 
natural history of the country, and numerous Parliamentary 
Reports and Papers have from time to time added to our 
statistical information. A geological Map and Memoir, 
recently published by the Commissioners on Railways, have 
also supplied a desideratum long felt by writers on Irish 
P. C„ No. 791. 


topography. Tho more particular authorities aro given 
under tho bonds of tho several counties. 

IRELAND, NEW. [New Ihlland.] 

IRK'NA. [Ohiolin.e.J 

IREN.BUS, SAINT, bishop of Lyon in Gaul, was a 
pupil of Poljcarp, in Asia Minor (Iren. adr. Her. iii. 3. $ 4 ; 
Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. v. 29). and a presbyter of Pothinus, 
bishop of Lyon. He carried a letter from the church of 
Lyon to Eleuthcrus, bishop of Rome, respecting some dis¬ 
putes which existed between them, in which he is honour¬ 
ably mentioned. On the mart) rdoiu of Pothinus, at the 
age of ninety, in 177 A.a, lrenasus was elected bishop of 
Lyon. He discharged the duties of lus offico with exem¬ 
plary diligence and faithfulness, and is said to have been 
the means of converting many pagans to tho Christian reli¬ 
gion. The place of liis birth is not known; but it is pro¬ 
bable from his naliio that he was a Greek, and from Ins 
early acquaintance with Polycarp that he was a native of 
Asia Minor. Critics differ considerably respecting the date 
of his birth: Hod well places it about a. n. 97, Grabc about 
a.d. 108, Du Pin about a.d. 140, and Tillemont about a.d. 

120. It is commonly supposed that he suffered martyrdom 
in the beginning of the third century; but it has been 
argued by many critics, from the silence o< 'i crl uliiari, Eu¬ 
sebius, and most of the early fathers, that this is probably 
incorrect. 

With respeet to the works of Lentous, we learn from 
Eusebius (Hist. Eccl v. 20) ‘that lie wrote several letters 
against those which at Rome corrupted the true doctrine of 
the church; one to Blast us. concerning schism; another to 
Florinus, concerning the monarchy, or that God is not the 
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author of evil; and concerning the number eight.’ Euse¬ 
bius also mentions (v. 2G) ‘ a discourse of Irenwus against 
the Gentiles, entitled, Concerning Knowledge; another, 
inscribed to a brother named Marcianus, being a demon¬ 
stration of tho apostolical preaching; and a little book of 
divers disputations.' Irenwus also wrote a letter to Victor, 
bishop of Rome, concerning the controversy about the time 
of holding Easter; and also * Five Books against Heresies.’ 
The last work is still extant; but all the rest have perished, 
with the exception of a few fragments. The original Greek 
of the * Five Books against Heresies’ has also been lost; wo 
possess only a Latin translation of it, written in an uncouth 
style, which was made, according to Dodwell’s computation 
(Dissert. Iren. v. 9, 10), about a.d. 385. This eircumstanco 
renders the work of little value in ascertaining the readings 
of tho Greek Testament in the time of Ireuse us, since the 
Latin translator appears to have quoted the text of Scrip¬ 
ture according to the Latin version then in use. 

It is difficult to determino at what period the ‘ Five Books 
against Heresies’ were written, but they all appear to have 
been composed after Irenoeus became bishop of Lyon, and 
to have been published at different times. Iren reus was 
well acquainted with heathen literature and the doctrines 
of the heretics of his time. His work is very valuable in an 
historical point of view, and lias been highly commended by 
most of tho fathers; though Pholius (Bill. c. 120) gives 
rather a different opinion of it, thinking * that the purity of 
tho faith with respect to ecclesiastical doctrines is adulterated 
by tho false and spurious reasonings of Irenoeus.’ 

Irenrous wus a most diligent collector of apostolical tradi¬ 
tions. He informs us, in many parts of his work, that he 
Was well acquainted with several persons who had been 
intimate with the apostles. Many of his traditions arc of a 
very curious kind. He affirms that Christ was at least 50 
years old at tho time of his crucifixion, mid lie asserts the 
most extravagant opinions with regard to the Millennium. 
Middleton, in his * Free Inquiry’ (p. 45-52), has given an 
interesting account of many of the opinions of this father. 

The life of I rename lias been written by Gcrvaisc, Paris, 
1723. His works have been published by Erasmus, 1520; 
by Feuardont, 15%; by Grabc, 1702; by Massuel, 1710; 
anil by Pfaff, 1734. Some of the fragments published for 
the first time by Fluff are supposed by Larduer {Credibility 
of the Gospel History, ' Works, ii., p. 189-191, ed. of 1831) 
to be spurious. 

IRETON, HENRY, tho eldest son of German Ireton, 
of At teuton, in Nottinghamshire, w as horn in 1 G 10 . He 
was entered at Trinity College, Oxford, in 1026, and hating 
taken the degree of bachelor of arts, became a student of 
the Middle Temple. His legal studies were interrupted by 
the outbreak of the civil wav; he entered the parliamentary 
army, and soon made such a proficiency in tho military art, 
that it has been asserted that Oliver Cromwell learned its 
rudiments from him. In 1G46 lie married Bridget, Crom¬ 
well’s eldest, daughter, by which connexion and his own 
merit lie gained a commission, first of captain of horse, 
and almost immodiately afterwards that of colonel. He 
distinguished himself m tho battle of Naseby, was taken 
prisoner by the royalists, but made liis escape. Ireton was 
perhaps more than any other man the cause of king 
Charles’s death; by intercepting a letter, he is said to have 
discovered that it was the king’s intention to destroy him 
and Cromwell, and from that tune he rejected any accom¬ 
modation : he attended most of the sittings of the regicide 
court, and signod tho warrant for Charles’s execution. On 
the establishment of the Commonwealth he was appointed 
to go to Ireland, next in command to Cromwell. He was 
made president of Munster, and afterwards lord-deputy of 
Ireland. The greater part of the country submitted to him 
from foar of his cruelty, without striking a blow. While in 
tile height of his successes he was seized, before Limerick, 
with the plague, of which he died on the 15th of November, 
1651. Ilis body was landed at. Bristol, and lay in state at 
Somerset House. On an achievement over the gate of 
Somerset House was tho motto, * Dulce et decorum est pro 
patria mori,' which was readily translated ' It is good for his 
country that he is dead.’ He was buried in Henry the 
Seventh’s chapel in Westminster Abbey; but the corpse 
was exhumed after the Restoration, gibboted, and burnt at 
Tyburn. 

He loft one son, Henry, and four daughters. Ireton was 
revered by the republicans as a soldier, a statesman, and a 
saint. He was called the * scribe,’ from his skill in draw¬ 


ing up declarations, petitions, and ordinances. His anta 
gonists allowed him to be an able but not a virtuous states¬ 
man ; indeed, he appears to have beon the most artful, 
designing, and deliberate man of his party. He refused a 
grant of 20007. a year, which was offered to him out of the 
confiscated estate of the duke of Buckingham; und after 
his death the parliament, out of gratitude for his services, 
settled it upon his widow and children. (Noblo’s Memoirs 
of the Cromwell Family, vol. ii., No. 27.) 

IRIARTE. [Yhiartk.] 

IRIDA'CEAJ, a natural order of endogenous plants, 
usually with equitant leaves, and a rhizoma or connus for 
their stem, but more particularly characterized by having 
three stamens, tho anthers of which are turned outwards, 
and an inferior ovary. The genera are numerous, and some 
not well defined; they inhabit the temperate parts of tho 
world in preference to the hottest, where they are compa¬ 
ratively rare. The Iris and Crocus are representatives of 
the predominant northern form of the order, as Gladiolus 
and Ixria are of the genera prevalent in the southern hemi¬ 
sphere. All the species are sufficiently ornamental to do- 
sorve cultivation, and many arc of striking beauty. 



Leaves and Cowers of Sisyriochium striatum. 1. the stamens; 2. the ripe fmit. 

IRIDI'NA. [Conchacka, vol. vii., p. 426 .] 

IRl'DIUM, a metal discovered in 1803 by Mr. Tennant 
(Phil. Trans., 1804), and also about the same time by Dcs- 
cotils in France. Its name was suggested from Iris, tho 
rainbow, on account of the various colours assumed by the 
solution obtained with hydrochloric acid. When the 
grains of native platinum aro digested in nascent chlorine 
(aqua regia), a black powder is left after the platinum has 
been dissolved, which consists chiefly of iridium and 
another peculiar metal, osmium [Osmium] ; some ore of 
titanium and chromate of iron also occur in it. The iri¬ 
dium is obtained by fusing this black residue for at least an 
hour with twice its weight of hydrate of potash in a silver 
crucible; tho residual matter is to be washed to remove 
the oxide of osmium, and the insoluble portion remaining 
is iridium, which has beon oxidized during fusion, mixed 
with any insoluble impurity. This is to be digested in hy¬ 
drochloric acid, and if free from iron the solution is blue; 
but it afterwards becomes of an olive green, and eventually 
it acquires a deep red tint. 
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When a plate of zino is immersed in this solution of the 
chloride of iridium, or when it is decomposed by a very 
high boat, tho metal is obtained of a whitish colour, and 
its specific gravity, as determined by Mr. Children, who 
fused it by his large voltaio apparatus, is above 18, while 
that of the native iridium found in minute gruins in the 
Siberian platinum, according to Breithaupt, is 23'35. It is 
brittle, and when carefully polished has the appearance of 
platinum. When heated to redness in the air, if in a state 
of fine divisio* (which is obtained by precipitation), it is 
oxidized, but not if in mass. 

Olio of the most remarkable characters of iridium is the 
difficulty with which it is acted upon by acids. It is oven 
questionable whether they act at all upon the perfectly pure 
metal; but when alloyed with platinum nascent chlorine 
dissolves a small portion of it. 

Oxygen and Iridium combine and form several oxides: 
the protoxide, sesquioxide, and teroxide. They are preci¬ 
pitated by the alkalis from the corresponding chlorides, 
obtained as we shall presently state. 

The protoxide of iridium is black, and greenish-grey 
when combined with water so as to form a hydrate. It is 
composed nearly of 1 equivalent of oxygen 8, and 1 equi¬ 
valent of iridium 98, making 106. 

The sesquioxide is also black, but its hydrate is deep 
brown. It is not decomposed by a low red heat, but at the 
temperature of melting silver it loses all its oxygen. When 
slightly healed with charcoal, sulphur, or phosphorus, it 
detonates violently: acids do not act upon it, but, on the 
contrary, it unites with salifiablo bases. It is of course 
composed of about 1-J equivalent of oxygen 12, and 1 equi¬ 
valent of iridium 98, making 110. 

Tho teroxide of iridium is yellowish-brown, or greenish 
in the state of hydrate. The oxide, which gives a blue- 
coloured solution with hydrochloric acid, is suspected by 
Berzelius to be a compound of tho sesquioxide and peroxide. 
It is obtained by adding ammonia to a solution of bichloride 
of iridium, and digesting the mixture with a gentle heat 
till the greater part of the ammonia is volatilized. It is 
then precipitated, combined with a little ammonia. 

The binoxide has not been hitherto insulated. This 
great variety of oxides, and the facility with which they 
appear to pass from one into the other, account for the 
variety of tints which their solutions exhibit. 

Chlorine and Iridium .— The protochloride of iridium is 
obtained by transmitting chlorine gas over pulverulent iri¬ 
dium heated to incipient redness: at a full red heat the 
ctdorino is expelled. It is insoluble in water, and sparingly 
dissolved by acids or nascent chlorine; hut when the hy¬ 
drated protoxide is digested in hydrochloric acid a solution 
is obtained which appears to he the protochloride dissolved 
in hy drochloric acid. 

It is composed of 1 equivalent of chlorine 36, and 1 equi¬ 
valent of iridium 98, making 134. 

Sesquichloride of iridium may he obtained by calcining 
iridium with nitre, digesting the product in nitric ueid, and, 
after washing, by dissolving it in hydrochloric, acid. This 
chloride has so dark a yellowish-brown tint, that a small 
quantity renders water opaque. It yields by evaporation a 
dark-coloured, uncrystallizablo, deliquescent mass. It 
consists of 11 equivalent of chlorine 54, and 1 equivalent of 
iridium 98, making 152. 

Bichloride of indium is formed by heating the sesqui¬ 
chloride in nascent chlorine. Like the preceding, it yields 
by evaporation a dark-coloured deliquescent mass, which at 
104“ loses chlorino and returns to tho slate of sesqui¬ 
chloride. 

Tho tcrchlorido of iridium has not been obtained in a 
separate state. It is of a rose-red tint. 

Iridium combines with carbon when a piece of this molal 
is held in the flame of a spirit lamp. The resulting com¬ 
pound consists of about 19 ‘8 of carbon, and 80-2 of 
iridium. 

No other compounds of iridium are much known: it has 
however been inferred, from tho colour of the precipitates 
formed by the addition of hydrosulpliuric acid to the pre- 
codtng chlorides, that there aro corresponding sulpliurets. 

[Eyk; Rainbow.] 

IRI TIS is an inflammation of tho iris, the membrane 
that surrounds tho pupil of tho eye. [Eye ] It most fre¬ 
quently originates in a disordered state of the system, as in 
gout or syphilis, hut it sometimes follows the exposure of 
the eye to an intense light, or is produced by external 


injury, as the wound which is made in the operation for 
cataruct, &c. 

Iritis is principally characterized by an effusion of lymph, 
both into tho substance of the membrane, producing a 
peculiar dullness of its colour, and on its surface in the 
form of small masses which adhere at the edge of and 
around the pupil. The eye is at tho same time irritable to 
light, and the pupil is closely contracted; there is redness 
of the conjunctiva, and a zone of a bright pmk colour is 
usually seen surrounding tho margin of the cornea. 

Iritis is very likely to end in adhesions of the iris to the 
adjucent partg, by the lymph which is deposited upon it 
becoming organized, and having its vorsoIs united with 
theirs; in which case, irregularity in the form of the pupil, 
a loss of its power of contracting and dilating, or even its 
complete closure and obliteration, with corresponding de¬ 
grees of obscurity of vision or total blindness, may ensue. 
These results may be produced in a low days; and the 
treatment must therefore be prompt and vigorous. Blood 
must be freely and sometimes repeatedly drawn from tho 
arm, or by cupping and leeches from tho head or nock; 
mercury must be administered in frequent and full doses 
till salivation is produced, and belladonna should be applied 
to or around the eye, to produce dilatation of the pupil and 
thus prevent its being closed. 

IRKUTSK. [Siberia.] 

IRON. Of all the metals iron is the most widely diffused, 
the most abundant, and the most useful. It is found not only 
intermixed with soils, and contained in rocks and mine¬ 
rals, hut it is even mot with in some animal and vegetable 
bodies, and also in mineral waters. 

Iron occurs rarely, if indeed at all, in nature in the me¬ 
tallic slute, for almost the whole of it that lias been found 
occurs as mctconc iron containing nickel, or in meteoric 
stones. It has however been stated that it has been disco¬ 
vered in situ near Canaan in the United States; it there 
occurs in a vein, two inches wide, in chlorite schist, filled 
with native iron. It appears that this iron is traversed by 
graphite. Its specific gravity is 5 95 to 6*71. The Uralian 
Mountains yield a kind of native iron which is accompanied 
with platinum. 

The greatest quantity of iron is found either combined 
with oxygen, oxygen and carbonic acid, or with sulphur; 
the last mentioned is not however worked as an ore. The 
best iron ores are oxides, which occur in primitive countries, 
where they generally form very large beds ; sueli are those 
o Sweden: hut the greater part of the iron ore of Britain 
is an impure carbonate. 

The properties of iron aro, that it is greyish-white with 
a tint of blue; it is extremely ductile, so that it maybe 
drawn into wire liner than the human hair, hut it cannot 
he beaten into very thin leaves. It is of all metals the most 
tenacious, for a wire 0‘ 787 of a line in diameter is capable 
of supporting a weight of about 550 lbs. 

Iron is susceptible of a high polish. It is combustible 
when minutely divided, as in tho state of filings, which is 
shown by sprinkling them in the flame of a spirit lamp. It 
is very hard at common temperatures, ami this property may 
be increased by its being heated and then suddenly cooled; 
it then however becomes brittle. It requires a most intense 
heat to melt it, but when heated to redness it becomes soft and 
pliable,and possesses the valuable property of welding, that is, 
two pieces of red-hot iron may be made to unite by hammer¬ 
ing. Its texture is fibrous. Its specific gravity is about 777, 
but this varies in some degree according to tho extent to which 
it. has been drawn, rolled, or hammered, and it is increased 
by fusion. Iron, or rather steel, is capable of being ren¬ 
dered permanently magnetic, a property which no other 
metal possesses but nickel: when heated to redness this 
property is lost, and a loadstone suffers the same loss just 
below visible ignition; while a steel magnet loses its pola¬ 
rity when subjected to the temperature of boiling almond 
oil. Iron has great affinity for oxygen and sulphur, and 
some other elementary bodies, and combines with them in 
various proportions. 

Having now stated tho general properties of this metal, 
we proceed to describe those compounds which occur natu¬ 
rally containing the largest quantity of it. and among thesis 
are of courso tho various ores of this metal: and we shall 
refix a short account of the moro remarkable masses which 
ave occurred of 

Meteoric Iron.— There have been found in different parts 
of the earth large masses of native or metallic iron, of the 
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history and origin of which nothing very accurate is 
known; out they aro regarded as being of meteoric origin, 
for it is invariably found that, like the iron which occurs in 
meteoric stones, this metallic iron contains nickel, and no 
such compound or mixture is found in the earth in veins 
or beds: and in point of fact two masses of such iron were 
seen to fall at Hradschina, near Agram in Croatia, in 1751. 
It contained 3*5 per cent, of nickel. Similar masses have 
been found in Africa, America, and Siberia; that in the 
last-mentioned part of the world was discovered by Pro¬ 
fessor Pallas: it weighed lfiOO lbs., had a cellular struc¬ 
ture, and contained crystals and grains of a green substance 
of a vitreous appearance, which have been stated to be 
olivine. This iron contains only 1 1 5 per cent, of nickel. 
One of the largest masses is that found in Peru by Don 
Rubin de Celis; it weighed 15 tons, and contained nickel. 
This was also the case with the knives which Captain Parry 
obtained from the Esquimaux. The largest quantity of 
nickel contained in any specimen was about 10 per cent. 

Meteoric iron sometimes occurs crystallized; the primary 
form is the cube, and it is stated to have been found in 
regular octohedrons. It has no apparent cleavage. Frac¬ 
ture hackly; hardness 4'5; specific gravity 6'48 to 7’768; 
opaque; lustre metallic; colour pule steel grey. 

Oxides or Iron.—T he protoxide of iron does not occur 
m nature, except in combination, and visually with carbonic 
acid: that which most nearly approaches it is 

Magnetic Iron, sometimes called oxydulous iron and 
octahedral iron. This ore is found crystalline, massive, 
and arenaceous. The crystals occur attached and imbedded. 
The primary form is a cube, but it is generally met with in 
the form of the regular octohedron. Cleavage parallel to 
the planes of the octohedron, but not obtainable in some 
varietios. Fracture uneven or conclioidal; hardness 5'5 
to 6 • 5; scratches lluor-spar, and is scratched by quartz; 
specific gravity variously stated from 4 ■ 4 to 5 • 094; opaque; 
lustre metallic, occasionally bright; colour iron or steel 
grey; streak black ; obeys the magnet. 

Massive Varieties amorphous; structure granular to 
compact. It is of this variety of iron ore that native load¬ 
stones consist. This ore occurs in various parts of the 
world, especially in the North of Europe, and it is of it that 
the best Swedish iron is made, and so also is the iron which 
yields the wootz steel of the East Indies. It is generally 
found in primitive countries. This ore frequently contains 
titanium; but the varieties have not been well distin¬ 
guished. By the blowpipe it becomes brown, and loses its 
magnetic property, but does not fuse. 

It consists of 28‘4 of oxygen and 71 ‘ 6 of iron, which are 
equal to 

Two equivalents of sesquioxide of iron . 80 

One equivalent of protoxide of iron . 36 

There are several ores, which possess very different ap¬ 
pearances, that are altogether composed of the sesquioxide 
or peroxide of iron, and which are principally the oligiste 
iron ore and the hematite. 

Oligiste Iron; Specular or Micaceous Iron.— This occurs 
crystallized and massive. Tliv crystals are attached; the 
primary form is a rhomboid. Cleavage parallel to the pri¬ 
mary planes and perpetidiculai to the axis in some varieties; 
fracture uneven, conclioidal; hardness 5 - 5 to C'o ; scratches 
phosphate of lime; is scratched by quartz ; specific gravity 
6• 0 to 5*25; lustre motallic; colour steel and iron grey; 
the surface frequently iridescent; obeys the magnet 
slightly; streak rod ana reddish-brown. 

It is found in the island of Elba and in many oilier parts 
of Europe. It also occurs in the lava of Auvergne in 
France, and in that of Vesuvius. 

Gocthite, Pyrosiderite. —Occurs in very thin transparent 
crystalline plates in the cavities of black hematite. Colour 
brownish red, by reflexion yellowish, in a strong light of a 
brilliant red; lustre adamantine. It occurs in England and 
in Germany. The former yielded by analysis 

Peroxide of iron . . , 89'2 

Water.10*8 

100 * 

Iron Froth consists of very thin brownish red scaly par¬ 
ticles, which have a greasy feel, and stain the fingers. It is 
found plentifully in Devonshire and Lancashire, and was 
ascertained by Dr. Henry to be pure peroxide of iron. The 
massive varieties are amorphous; structure foliated. 

_ Red Hematite occurs in globular and botryoidal masses. 


Structure fibrous, radiating, opaque. Specific gravity 4*7 
to 5, Lustre externally, somelimes metallic, sometimes 
dull; internally, nearly dull. Colour externally red; greyish 
red, &c., internally, and streak red. it occurs in largo 
quantity at Ulvorstone in Lancashire, and in other parts of 
Groat Britain mid Europe. According to D'Aubuisson it 


consists of 
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Brown Hematite ; Hydrous Oxide of Iron ; Brown Iron 
Ore. —Occurs in attached crystals and massive prisms. 
Primary form a right rhombic prism. Cleavage parallel 
to the short diagonal; fracture uncertain. Hardness 5'0 
to 5*5. Specific gravity ,T93; lustre adamantine; nearly 
opaque; translucent. Colour brown of various shades. 
Streak yellowish brown. Occurs in Cornwall. 

Massive J'arieties.— Globular, reniform, and some of the 
varieties of brown and yellow clay iron-stone. Stulactilic, 
structure fibrous, or fibro-laminar. Sometimes occurs in 


pseudomorphous crystals. It occurs in 
world. Analysis by D’Aubuisson:— 

most parts of the 

Fibrous. 

Com met. 

Peroxide of iron . 82 

. 84 

Water . . .14 

. 1 

Oxide of manganese . 2 

o 

Silica ... 1 

o 

99 

80 


Carbonate of Iron ; Brown Spur; Spathose Iron Ore .— 
This occurs in attached crystals and massive. Primary 
form a rhomboid. Cleavage parallel to the primary planes, 
distinct. Fracture imperfect conclioidal; hardness 3• 3, 
4 • 5 ; specific gravity 3* 6 to 3* 829 ; transparent, translucent, 
opaque; lustre vitreous, inclining to pearly; colour while, 
yellow, rod, and brown of different shades. 

Massive Varieties : tabular, structure fibrous; botryoidal 
and globular (these being called spheerosiderit), structure 
fibrous, diverging; amorphous, structure foliated, granular, 
compact. Found in Cornwall, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
in other parts of Europe; and also in America. 

Before the blowpipe it blackens and becomes magnetic, but 
does not fuse; in tbo reducing flame it colours borax bottle- 
green, and in the oxidating yellow; dissolves in acids with 
effervescence. Analysis, by Beudant, of the liexahcdral 
variety:— 

Carbonic arid . . . 38 "72 

Protoxide of iron ’ . . 59'97 

Oxide of manganese * . O'3D 

Limo.0''J2 

100 * 

Clay Iron-Stone, or Argillaceous Iron Ore, consists essen¬ 
tially of carbonate of iron mixed with various proportions of 
earthy matter ; on i»n average carbonate of iron forms about 
onu-third of the abundant clay iron-stone of England, Wales, 
and Scotland, It occurs in beds and in coal deposits; it is 
found sometimes in globular masses, and also columnar. 

Although various other minerals occur containing large 
quantities of iron, yet the above-described contain almost 
all the ores which are extensively used iti the manufacture 
of iron. Other ferruginous compounds have been already 
described under arbitrary names, and others still remain to 
be noticed in alphabetical order. 

Carburet of Iron; Graphite, [Anthracite.] 

Sulphur and Iron exist in combination in enormous 
quantities; the compounds which it forms are called mag¬ 
netic iron pyrites, iron pyrites, and white iron pyrites. 

Magnetic Iron Pyrites, Protosulphuret of Iron, occurs in 
embedded hexagonal crystals and massive; primary form a 
rhomboid; cleavage parallel to all the planes of a regular 
hexagonal prism; fracture uneven,sometimes conclioidal; 
hardnesB 3'5 to 4'5; scratches calcareous spar, and is 
scratched by felspar; specific gravity 4'63 ; opuque; lustre 
metallic; colour bronze yellow mixed with rod; streak 
greyish black; obeys the magnet but feebly; soluble in 
dilute sulphuric acid ; when exposed to the blowpipe on 
charcoal is converted into oxide of iron; occurs at Kongs- 
berg in Norway aud Andreasberg in the Hartz. Analysis 
by llatchett:— 
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Sulphur . . • *36*5 

Iron . . . • _ • ®3*5 

100* 

Massive Varieties amorphous; structure foliated, gra¬ 
nular, compact ; found in Cornwall, Wales, Germany, North 
America, &c. 

Iron Pyrites; Martial Pyrites; Persulphuret, or bisU - 
phuret, of Iron .—Occurs in attached and imbedded crystals, 
and massive; primary form a cube; cleavage parallel to the 
primary planes, distinct; less so parallel to the planes of 
the octohodron; fracture uneven, sometimes conchoidal; 
hardness 6’0 to 6*5; scratches felspar, and is scratched by 
quartz; colour brass-yellow; streak brownish-black; lustre 
metallic opaque. 

Massive Varieties: amorphous, structure granular, com¬ 
pact; 'globular and stalaetitic, structure fibrous or co¬ 
lumnar, radiating; surface frequently reddish brown, owing 
to the loss of sulphur and acquisition of oxygen. It some¬ 
times contains gold; the pyrites of Anglesey, Sweden, and 
Bohemia contains selenium. 

By the blowpipe sulphur is expelled and magnetic oxide 
of iron remains. It is scarcely acted upon by dilute sul¬ 
phuric acid, but nitric acid dissolves iron and deposits 
sulphur. Analysis by Hatchett:— 

Sulphur . . . . 52'15 

Iron , . . . 47'85 

100* 

'"Iron pyrites occurs abundantly in every part of the 
world. It is frequently found in tho form of various fruits. 
The amorphous occurs somotimes to a great extent in coal¬ 
beds. Very large crystals occur in Cornwall and South 
America. The massive varieties in general more readily 
become oxidized and converted into sulphate of iron than 
the crystallized, and hence it is largely employed in pre¬ 
paring copperas. 

White Iron Pyrites occurs in attached crystals and mas¬ 
sive. Primary form a right rhombic prism; cleavage 
parallel to the planes of the primary form; fracture uneven, 
granular; hardness G’O to 6*5; scratches felspar, is 
scratched by quartz; colour various shades of yellowish, 
greenish, and greyish-white ; streak greyish-black; opaque; 
lustre metallic. 

Massive Varieties, botryoidal, renifovm, stalaetitic, and 
amorphous. Structure diverging, fibrous, or columnar. 
It is found in Cornwall, Derbyshire, Bohemia, and various 
other mining districts. According to Berzelius it consists of 
Sulphur .... 53 ’ 35 

Iron . . . . 45'07 

Manganese . . , . 0 - 70 

Silica . . . . ■ 0'80 

99-92 

Having now mentioned those ores and compounds which 
contain most iron, we refer to Assaying for the moans by 
which their value is determined. We now proceed to 
consider the artificial oxides and other compounds of iron 
which are procured by chemical agency. 

Oxygen and Iron do not combine at common tempera¬ 
tures when both are quite free from moisture, but when filings 
moistened with a little water are exposed to tho air, a 
black powder is formed by the absorption of oxygen, which 
is almost entirely protoxide of iron, and was formerly em¬ 
ployed in medicine under the name of martial rethiops. 
Protoxide of iron, nearly pure, may also bo procured by 
dissolving iron in dilute sulphuric acid, decomposing the 
solution by potash and drying the precipitate out of the 
contact of air. 

Tho properties of this oxide are, that it is black, tasteless, 
insoluble in water, readily dissolved by most acids, and obeys 
the magnet. It is precipitated from its saline solutions 
by potash and ammonia in the state of white hydrate; 
tincture of galls and hydrosulphuric acid do not produce 
any alteration in its solutions; by the alcaline carbonates 
protoxide of iron is thrown down as a white carbonate, and 
by ferrocyanide of potassium as a colourless compound, 
which speedily becomes Prussian blue when exposed to the 
air. It is composed of 

One equivalent of oxygen . 8 

Oue equivalent of iron . . 28 

Equivalent, 36 


Magnetic Oxide, of Iron. —This is the ore already de¬ 
scribed as crystallizing in octahedrons; it is obtained arti¬ 
ficially by passing water over ignited iron in a porcelain 
tube; it is also formed when iron is heated in the open air, 
and tho scales which fall from iron when it is rolled hot 
consist principally of this oxide. It is black, obeys the 
magnet, brittle, easily reduced to powder, insoluble in water, 
and by sulphuric acid is dissolved and separated into prot¬ 
oxide and sosquioxide; the solution is in fact a mixture of 
protosulphate and persulphate of iron. It gives a black pre¬ 
cipitate with tincture of galls, and a blue one with ferro- 
eyanide of potassium. It is composed of one equivalent of 
protoxide .38, and 2 equivalents of peroxide 80; or it may 
be regarded as constituted of 

Four equivalents of oxygen . 32 

Throe equivalents of iron . 84 

Equivalent 116 

It is somotimes described as a 3 oxide of iron. 

Peroxide, or Sesquioxidc, of Iron. —Various ores, among 
others hematite, have been described as consisting of this 
oxide, which is, in fact, common rust of iron, and it is ob¬ 
tained by the action of a plate of iron upon moist atmo¬ 
spheric air. It may ho easily procured also by acting upon 
iron filings with nitric acid; when the acid is moderately 
strong, but little iron is dissolved, the whole being at once 
precipitated in the slate of rod peroxide. When more dilute, 
a solution of pornitrate is obtained, from which the alkalis 
precipitate peroxide, and ferrocyanide of potassium Prus¬ 
sian blue. Like hematite, this artificial oxide has a red 
colour; it is inodorous, insipid, insoluble in water, forms 
red solutions with acids, hut does not readily dissolve in 
them when it has been heated. It is composed of— 

One and a half equivalent of oxygen 12 
One equivalent of iron . 28 

Equivalent 40 

Chlorine and Iron combine to form two chlorides, the 
iroloclilorule and the porchloride. The protochloride may 
ic formed by passing dry hydrochloric acid gas ovor iron 
heated to redness in a porcelain tube; hydrogen gas is 
evolved, and the surface of the iron is covered with a 
white crystalline protochloride, whicn, if the temoerature 
he much increased, sublimes. Or it may ho prepared by 
dissolving the metal in hydrochloric acid, and evaporating 
tho solution to dryness out of the contact of air. Iti this 
case also the hydrogen of the decomposed hydrochloric acid 
is evolved; the protochloride thus obtained is grey and 
crystalline. 

This compound is very soluble in water, but insoluble in 
absolute alcohol; tho solution by exposure to the air ab¬ 
sorbs oxygen, sesquioxide of iron is precipitated, and scs- 
quicliloride of iron of a yellowish colour remains in solu¬ 
tion. This salt is also decomposed by oxygen at a high 
temperature, chlorine being evolved and oxide of iron 
formed. 

When the solution is carefully evaporated, rhombic 
crystals, which, like it, are of a green colour, are formed; 
they contain water and deliquesce by exposure to the air. 
The solution of protoehloridc of irtjn (frequently called pro- 
tumuriate) dissolves nitrous oxide gas, and the solution has 
been used in oudinmetry. for the purpose of absorbing un- 
combined oxygen gas. [Eudiometer.] It is decomposed 
by the alkalis, which threw down protohydrate of iron, 
and by their carbonates, which yield protocarbonates. It 
gives no precipitate with hydrosulphuric acid or tincture of 
galls, and a white one with ferrocyanide of potassium, which 
speedily becomes blue. 

It is composed of— 

One equivalent of chlorine . 36 

One equivalent of iron . ■ 28 

Equivalent fi 1 

Sesquichloride, or Perchloride, of Iron may also be pre¬ 
pared by two processes: first, by heating iron wire in dry 
chlorine gas; combustion attended with u red light ensues, 
and a compound is formed, volatile at a heat below redness, 
and which exists in the form of brownish iridescent scales. 
This salt is very deliquescent, and dissolves readily in 
water, alcohol, and jollier, and the solutions have a yellow 
colour. 

The second method of obtaining sesquicliloride of iron is 
that of dissolving tho sesumoxido in nvdrocliloric ueid- a 
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reddish solution is formed, which, by evaporation till it. be¬ 
comes of the consistence of a syrup, yields reddish-brown 
crystals, which are very deliquescent and soluble. The 
aqueous solution of sesquichlonde of iron is decomposed by 
the alkalis, yielding a precipitate of hydrated sesquioxide 
of iron. The carbonates produce the same effect, for sos- 
quioxide of iron does not unite with carbonic acid. Tinc¬ 
ture of galls gives, with the solution of this salt, a deep 
black precipitate, and ferroeyanido of potassium a deep blue 
precipitate, which is Prussian blue. It is sometimes called 
permuriate of iron. 

Sesquichlonde of iron is composed of— 

One and a half equivalent of chlorine . 54 

One equivalent of iron ..... 28 

Equivalent 82 

Azote and hydrogen do not form any compound with 
iron, or at any rato no permanent compound, though it 
seems probable that nascent hydrogen volatilizes, if it does 
not unite with, a small portion of this metal, when used for 
preparing the gas by solution in an acid. 

Fluorine ana Iron. —The protofluoride may bo formed by 
dissolving iron in a solution of hydrofluoric acid; small 
colourless square crystals are obtained, which are sparingly 
soluble in water, and become of a uale yellow colour by tlio 
action of the air. When heated they lose water, and may 
then bo heated to redness without expelling the fluorine. 

It is composed of— 

One equivalent of fluorine . t . 18 
One equivalent of iron . . . . 28 

Equivalent 4G 

The perfluoride, or sesquifluorido, of iron is procured by 
dissolving recently precipitated sesquioxide in Hydrofluoric 
acid; the solution is colourless. By evaporation a pale 
flcsh-colourcd substance is left, which has a somewhat as¬ 
tringent tasto and is but sparingly dissolved by water. 

It consists of— 

One and a half equivalent of fluorine 27 
One equivalent of iron .... 28 

Equivalent 55 

Bromine and Iron. —When tlio vapour of bromine is 
passed over red-hot iron wire, a yellow fusible bromide is 
formed, which is readily soluble in water. When also 
bromine mixed with water is made to act upon iron, a solu¬ 
tion of the protobromide, of a greenish colour, is obtained. 

It consists of— 

One equivalent of bromine . , » 78 

Ono equivalent of iron .... 28 

Equivalent 10G 

A porliromido may also bo formed. But these compounds 
are not important. 

Carbon and Iron combine, and tlio resulting compound 
is steel, or perhaps it may be stated that stool contains car¬ 
buret of iron. [StpelJ By the long fusion pf steel with 
charcoal, Stodart and Faraday obtained a highly crystalline 
compound, containing from 5 to C per cent, of carbon, 
whereas steel usually contains only from 1-3 to 1 • 78 per 
cent. Wlion Prussian blue is decomposed without tlio 
accoss of air at a red heat, a carburet of iron remains, com¬ 
posed of ono and a half equivalent of carbon and one of 
iron; it is a black pulverulent substance, which at a low 
heat takes fire in the air, when carbonic acid is given out, 
and sesquioxide of iron left. 

The substances called graphite, plumbago, or black-lead, 
have been regarded as carburets of iron; it is however more 
than questionable whether the small and uncertain portion 
of iron which they contain is not in a state of mixture rather 
than combination. 

Sulphur and Iron readily unite, and the native compounds 
have been alreudy mentioned. Protosulphuret of iron, 
having much the appearance of the native mineral, may be 
formed by heatiug iron to whiteness and rubbing a mass of 
sulphur upon it. The sulphurot formed readily fuses, and 
should be dropped into water, removed from it, and dried. 
It may also be formed bv other processes, as by adding a 
hydrosulphate to protochloride or protosulpba'te of iron. 
That made by tho first process is of a bronze colour, mo¬ 
derately hard and brittle; that formed by the last is dark 
and pulverulent. When put into diluted sulphuric or 
hydrochloric acid, sulphuretted hydrogen gas is evolved, 


and a protosulphate or protocliloride of iron formed. It is 
a very useful substance for the preparation of hydrosul- 
pliuric acid gas, by the action of these acids. 

It is composed of— 

One equivalent of sulphur » 4 . 16 
One equivalent of iron . , « . 28 

Equivalent 44 

" Bisulphuret , or Persulphuret, of Iron has been occasion¬ 
ally formed, both in the moist and dry way, artificially; fine 
yellow and well defined cubic crystals have been accidentally 
obtained during the preparation of hydrochlorate of ammo¬ 
nia from ntnmoniacal gas liquor. According to Berzelius, it 
may also lto formed by cautiously heating the artificial pro¬ 
tosulphuret with ns much sulphur ns it already contains; 
by this there is formed a bulky powder of a yellow colour 
and metallic appearance; it. is not attracted by the magnet, 
nor does hydrochloric or sulphuric acid act upon it. 

It is composed of— 

Two equivalents of sulphur ... 32 
Ono equivalent of iron .... 28 

Equivalent 60 

Some other sulphurets of iron may he also artificially 
formed, but they arc not of any great importance. 

Phosphorus and Iron.-- Diphosplimet of iron may bo 
formed by several processes; the direct one is that of drop¬ 
ping phosphorus into a crucible containing red-hot iron 
wire; it is also obtained where the protophosphate of iron is 
heated with a charcoal-linod crucible; phosphorus mid 
oxygen being expelled. It is n fused granular mass, having 
the colour and lustre of iron, is very brittle, and not acted 
upon by hydrochloric acid. It is said that what is called 
cold-short iron owes its brittlo property to thu presence of 
this compound. 

It is composed of— 

One equivalent of phosphorus . . ] fi 

Two equivalents of iron. . . . 5(i 

Equivalent 72 

The perpliosphuret of iron is obtained by the action of 
phosphorus on persulphuret, of iron at a moderate heat, it 
resembles the diphosphuret in its properties. 

It consists of— 

Four equivalents of phosphorus .«. G t 
Three equivalents of iron ... 8-1 

Equivalent 148 

Iodine and Iron. —When iron-filings nro digested in a 
mixture of water and iodine, the metal is dissolved, and a 
green solution is obtained, which by evaporation yields 
green tabular crystals of protiodido of iron; these when 
fused leave an iron-grey coloured opaque mass, which is 
very deliquescent, and soluble both in water and in alcohol. 
Tho solution rapidly absorbs oxygen, and peroxide of iron is 
precipitated, unless an iron wire bo kept in it. It is used in 
medicine. 

It is formed of— 

One equivalent of iodine . . . 126 

One „ iron .... 28 

Equivalent 154 

Per iodide, or sesquiodide, of iron is formed by digesting 
iron with excess of iodine, and subliming the product, it 
is a red volatile compound deliquescent, and soluble 111 water 
and in alcohol. 

It is composed of— 

One and a half equivalent of iodine 189 
One equivalent of iron ... 28 

Equivalent 217 

Boron and Iron arc mode to combine with difficulty in 
any notable proportion. When hydrogen gas is passed over 
borate of iron heated to redness in a porcelain tube, there was 
obtained, according to Lassnigne, a boruret of iron consist¬ 
ing of 22 - 57 boron and 77'43 iron. It was of a silver-whito 
colour and very brilliant; it was with difficulty acted upon 
by sulphuric- or hydrochloric acid, because the boron set 
freo enveloped the metal and prevented their action. 

Selenium and Iron may be made to eontbino by healing 
filings of the metal with selenium. The seleniuret has a 
greyish colour with a tint of yellow; it is hard, brittle, 
and 'ffhea heated by the blowpipe loses selenium; it is 
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decomposed by hydrochloric acid when lieatod, and the 
results are geleniuretted hydrogen and protochlorido of 
iron. 

It is composed of— 

One equivalent of selenium . . 40 
One „ iron .... 28 

Equivalent 68 

Having now described the more important compounds 
which iron forms with the elementary gases and lion-me¬ 
tallic solids, wo shall briefly describe soma of its alloys, and 
then mention such salts as its oxides form with acids as 
are most useful and best known. 

The Alloys or Iron are much less useful than might 
be expected from the extreme utility of the metal itself. 

Potassium and iron, and sodium and iron, combine when 
heat is applied to them: the alloys are more fusible than 
pure iron, especially when in contact with tho air. Tbeso 
alloys are decomposed by air and water. When a mixture 
of magnesia, iron filings, and charcoal is exposed to the 
melting heat of iron, the resulting globule contains traces 
of magnesium. With limo no analogous effect is pro¬ 
duced. 

Siliciutn and iron combine readily when silica is fused 
with iron filings and charcoal in powder. The compound 
is ductile or brittle according to tho quantity of charcoal 
which it contains. Silicium does not appear to diminish 
the ductility of iron, nor does the alloy alter by exposure 
lo the air when (lie silicium does not exceed 5 or 0 per cent. 
Iron combines also with aluminum and glueinum. 

Arsenic combined with iron and with sulphur occurs as 
a mineral body. This contains nearly one-fifth of its 
weight of sulphur. In Silesia however an arsemurct of 
iron occurs, which consists of 65'88 arsenic, 32"25 iron, 
and 1' 77 sulphur. This last may thorelbre bo considered 
as accidental admixture. It is used fur preparing arso- 
mous acid and realgar. 

An alloy of one part of arsenic and two parts of iron is 
obtained by heating in a covered crucible, until fused, a 
mixture of one part of iron filings and a little more than 
half a part 'if arsenic. It has a greyish-white colour, does 
not obey the magnet, is very brittle, and much more fusible 
than iron. When heated in the air the arsenic is converted 
into arsenious acul and volatilized, and oxide of iron is left. 
An alloy containing only one-fifth of arsenic obeys the 
magnet. 

Chromium and iron may bo combined. This alloy is hut 
little known. With columbium iron forms an alloy hard 

..ugh to scratch glass. It is not at all ductile, is very 

dilliciilt. to break, and gives a brown powder. Acids 
dissolve the iron, leaving ' pulverulent metallic eolum- 

biUlll. 

Titanium does not appear to be susceptible of combina¬ 
tion with iron. Zinc is with difficulty made to unite with 
non, but yet ill some operations a compound of these metals 
has been formed, the zinc constituting however much the 
larger portion. The alloy is white, lias a metallic appear¬ 
ance, ami is brittle. It lias been proposed to cover iron 
with zinc, in the same way us with tin, to prevent oxidizo- 
menl. As yet however it has not been rendered practically 
Useful. 

Tin and iron combine in tin plates, which are plates 
of iron, both sides of which are alloyed or combined with 
tui. According also to Bergman, when a mixture of tin 
and iron is fused, two separate layers are formed, each con¬ 
stituting a peculiar alloy of tin and iron: one of them, con¬ 
sisting of one part of iron and twenty parts of tin, is duc¬ 
tile, of a rather deeper colour than tin, and somewhat 
harder; w hilst the other, composed of two parts of iron and 
one part of tin, is rather ductile, but so hard that it canuot 
he cut with the knife. 

Antimony and iron unite when heated together in close 
vessel--; the alloy is white, hard, brittle, and its specific 
gnu ity is less than that of the mean of tho two metals. No 
metal appears to deprive iron more of its magnotio property 
than antimony. 

No compound of tellurium and iron has yet been 
examined. 

Cobalt and iron combine by fusion: the alloy is hard and 
magnetic. 

Nickel and iron unite easily. It has already been men¬ 
tioned that meteoric iron contains from about 2 to 10 per 
sent, of nickel, Tho artificial alloy is less liable to rust 


than iron alone; but when the nickel amounts to about 10 
per cent the ductility of tho iron begins to diminish. 

Bismuth combines with iron, but with difficulty; a very 
small portion of iron renders the alloy magnetic. 

Molybdeu forms a bluish-grey brittle compound with iron. 
Equal parts of these metals may be fused by the blowpipe, 
but one part of iron and two parts of molybden form a bright 
grey compound, which is infusible by the blowpipe, at¬ 
tracted by the magnet, and of a firm grained fracture. 

Copper is with difficulty combined with iron. The alloy 
is magnetic, even when it contains only one-tenth of iron. 
It is stated that iron which contains copper is rendered more 
tenacious, and does not become brittle till near a red beat. 

Silver combines readily with iron when they aro fused 
together, but they separate on solidification, and globules of 
silver appear on the surface of the alloy. When even the 
quantity of iron does not exceed l-400th,itmay be perceived 
that it is not combined but intermixed with the iron. 

Mercury and iron ilo not unite dirocty. The addition of 
another metal favours tho amalgamation. An amalgam 
may be obtained by digesting tinned plate in boiling mercury. 
The alloy is silvery-white, tenacious, almost ductile, and 
obeys tho magnet. Other processes have also been pro¬ 
posed. 

Lead and iron combine with difficulty. If a mixture of 
the two metals bo fused, there are obtained two layers of 
alloy; the upper one is iron containing a little lead, and tho 
lower one lead containing a little iron. 

Rhodium and iridium may both be combined with iron 
and also with steel. [Stkkl.] Iron also unites with tung¬ 
sten : tho alloy is of a bright brown colour, bard, harsh to 
the touch, and brittle. 

Gold and iron combine with facility. A compound of 
cloven parts of gold and one part of iron is nearly white. 
It is very ductile, and its specific gravity 10‘885. An alloy 
of three parts of iron and one part of gold is of a silver 
colour, and is attracted by the magnet. Steel may he sol¬ 
dered with gold. 

Iron and platinum, in equal quantities, form an ailin' which 
is suseeptibie of a fine polish, and does not tarnish in the 
air. The colour of this compound is such us to render Jt 
very useful for reflectors. Its specific gravity is 9'862. Pla¬ 
tinum rnav also be combined with steel. [Stkkl ] 

Having described the more important binary compounds 
of iron, we shall consider those which its oxides form with 
some acids, and also notice some combinations which are 
not included in this class. 

The action of arirfx upon iron is different, being greatly 
dependent upon their nature anil composition. An aqueous 
solution of sulphurous arid dissolves the metal without the 
evolution of any gas whatever, and a solution of the prot¬ 
oxide is obtained ; concentrated sulphuric ueid, when cold, 
scarcely acts upon iron, but when they are heated the sul¬ 
phuric acid is decomposed, sulphurous acid is evolved, and 
oxide uf iron is formed ; dilute the sulphuric acid, and then 
the water is decomposed, hydrogen gas is given out, anil 
sulphate of protoxide of iron is formed. When iron is pul 
into liquid hydrochloric acid, hydrogen gas is then also 
evolved, hut this is derived from tho decomposition of the 
ueid, and not of the water, and the metal unites with the 
chlorine to form a protoohlonde. Nitric acid when con¬ 
centrated has no action upon iron, whether cold or ho t; hut 
when diluted, nitric oxide is evolved, owing to the decom¬ 
position of tho acid, and protoxide or peroxide of iron is 
formed, according to the degree to which the acid is diluted 

The first salt which we shall describe is the 

Sulphate of Iron, or Sulphate of Protoxide of Iron. It is 
largely prepared for various purposes,especially for dyeing 
black, by exposing iron pyrites to tho action of air and 
moisture, in masses which are called co/ipemx beds. Uv 
absorbing oxygen, the sulphur becomes sulphuric acid, and 
the iron protoxide, and these combining form protosiilplniio 
of iron; as however there is great excess of sulphuric m id, 
pieces of old iron are added to saturate it.and the copperas, 
or green vitriol, is obtained in the state of crystals, by eva¬ 
porating tho solution. 

For nicer purposes, especially for medicinal use, sulphate 
of iron is prepared by dissolving iron filings or turnings in 
dilute sulphuric acid ; it may also ho obtained by dissolving 
protoxide or protocarbonatc of non. The solution is of a 
bluish-groom colour, and the salt obtained lias the following 
properties: the primary form of the crystal is un oblique 
rhombic prism; its colour is bluish-green when recently 
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prepared, tint by exposure to the air, and the partial per- 
oxidizement of the iron, it becomes first green and even¬ 
tually yellowish. Like the other salts of iron, it has a dis¬ 
agreeable styptic taste; two parts of cold water, and three- 
fourths of a part of boiling water, dissolve one part of this 
salt; when moderately heated it loses the greater part of 
its water and becomes white, and when subjected to ared 
heat it is partly converted into persulphate and partly into 
peroxide of iron; and when the heat is long continued, 
totally into peroxide; but when aubieoted to distillation 
without the free contact of air, it yields a peculiar kind of 
sulphuric acid. This salt is insoluble in aloohol; the 
aqueous solution is decomposed by the alkalis, which preci¬ 
pitate hydrated protoxide of iron; by the alkaline carbonates, 
which throw down protocarbonate of iron; and by ferrocy- 
anido of potassium, which, when the solution is quite free 
from peroxide, gives a white precipitate, but if any peroxide 
he present, which is generally the case, then the colour of 
the precipitate is more or less blue, dependent upon its 
quantity; tincture of galls also gives no precipitate in a 
solution of perfect protosulphate of iron, but, for the reason 
already stated, it generally gives more or less of a dark- 
coloured preoipitate. The aqueous solution, when exposed to 
tho air, owing to the peroxidizement of the iron, gradually 
lets fall a preoipitate which is a subpersulphate of iron. The 
solution also absorbs nitric oxide, and hence is used in eudio- 
metrical processes. [Eudiometer.] 

Sulphate of iron is composed of— 

One equivalent of sulphuric acid . 40 

One equivalent of protoxide of iron 36 
Seven equivalents of water . . 63 

Equivalent 139 

We havo given a rather detailed account of the proper¬ 
ties of this salt, because it may ho considered as a type of 
the soluble salts of protoxide of iron, and will save useless 
repetition. 

Sulphate of Peroxide of Iron, or Sesquipersulphate of 
Iron, may be considered as representing thu soluble salts of 
peroxide of this metal. It may he prepared by dissolving 
the moist peroxide, obtained by decomposing the solution of 
tho perchloride with an alkali, in dilute sulphuric acid; 
hut it is generally formed by heating a solution of the pro¬ 
tosulphate with nitric acid, which being decomposed yields 
oxygon to tho protoxide and converts it into peroxide. This 
solution is of a reddish colour when concentrated, and yel¬ 
lowish when diluted. No crystals are obtained by evapora¬ 
tion, but there remains a brown deliquescent mass; its taste 
is very astringent, and it is soluble in alcohol; when con¬ 
centrated sulphurio acid is added to a strong solution of this 
salt, it is precipitated in the state of a while anhydrous 
powder. The solution, like that of the other pursuits of iron, 
gives a yellow precipitate of hydrated peroxide with the al¬ 
kalis, an intense blue one with ferrocyanide of potas¬ 
sium, and a very dark one with tineturo of galls. It is de¬ 
composed by heat, which expels the sulphuric acid, and 
leavos peroxide of iron. Tins salt exists in what are termed 
the mother waters of tho copperas-makers, and it is also 
formed, though vory slowly, by the aotion of thu air upon a 
solution of the protosulphate of iron- a subpersulphate 
being precipitated. 

It is a sesquisalt, composed of— 

One equivalent and a half of sulphuric acid , 60 

One equivalent of sesquioxide, or peroxide . 40 

Equivalent 100 ' 

Nitrates qflron. Of these, as of tho sulphates, there are 
two. When iron is acted upon by very dilute nitric acid, a 
protonitrato of a pale green colour is obtained; but when 
the acid is moderately diluted pernitrate of iron is formed: 
this resembles the persulphate in its more important pro¬ 
perties, and is, like it, a sesquisalt. 

Carbonate of Iron. It is only the protoxide of iron which 
combines with carbonic acid to form a solid compound. It 
has already been mentioned that carbonate of iron exists in 
nature, and is the basis of what is termed the argillaceous 
iron ore; it sometimes also occurs pure in transparent 
rhombic crystals, much resembling calcareous spar in ap¬ 
pearance.. The crystals are however more commonly yel¬ 
lowish-brown, and constituting what is called spathose iron 
Of*. ' Carbonate of iron is precipitated from the solution ot 
■tne protosulphate by the alkaline carbonates; hut on ac- 
aoum of the facility with which the protoxide absorbs j 


oxygen, it is almost impossible to obtain it perfect, in a dry 
state. Carbonate of iron is decomposed by heat and by 
acids, which expel the carbonic acid. Carbonate of iron, 
held in solution by excess of carbonic acid, exists in chaly¬ 
beate waters. 

It is composed of— 

One equivalent of carbonic acid . 22 
One equivalent of protoxide of iron 36 

Equivalent 58 

Phosphates qflron. The protophosphate occurs in Corn¬ 
wall, America, &c. It is sometimes called Vivianite. The 
primary form of the crystal is an oblique rhombic prism. 
Cleavage parallel to the oblique diagonal; fracture indis¬ 
tinct ; hardness 1”S to 2*0; colour various shades of blue 
and green; streak lighter than colour; lustre vitreous; 
translucent; transparent; specific gravity 2‘6 to 2 - 7. So¬ 
luble in dilute sulphuric and nitric acids without efferves¬ 
cence. Before the blowpipe on charcoal intumesces, reddens, 
and melts into a steel-grey globule with metallic lustre. 
Massive varieties, aggregations of crystalline particles, or 
globular and amorphous earthy masses. 

Analysis of the crystallized (No. 1) by Slromeyer, and of 


the earthy (No. 2) by Klaproth :— 

1 No. 1. No. 2. 

Phosphoric acid . 31*18 47*5 

Protoxide of iron . 41*23 32* 

Water . . . 27*49 20 * 

99*90 99*5 


This compound may be formed art ificially by adding a 
solution of phosphate of soda to one of protosulphate of 
iron ; the precipitate iB at first blue, hut by attracting oxygen 
from tho air it is converted into perphosphate, and then be¬ 
comes white. It is soluble in most acids, and may be pre¬ 
cipitated from them by ammonia without being decom¬ 
posed. 

Perphosphate qf Iron is white; it is obtained by adding 
phosphate of soda to persulphate of iron. Like the proto- 
phosphato, it is insoluble in water, but dissolved by acids, 
and may ho precipitated from them unaltered. > 

Arseniates of Iron. [Arsenical Minerals.] The proto • 
arseniate of iron is obtained by adding arseniato of potash 
to a solution of protosulphate of iron ; a greyish precipitate 
of protoarseniate is obtained, which by exposure to the air 
absorbs oxygon and becomes darker. The perarsenialc of 
iron is obtained by precipitating a solution of the persul¬ 
phate by arseniate of potash. It is a yellowish-white in¬ 
soluble powder. 

Chromate qflron. [Chromium.] 

Tungstate of Iron. [Tungsten.] 

Percyanide qf Iron. Prussian Blue. [Blue.] 

Wo shall conclude this part of the subject with a brief 
account of the 

General properties of the Salts of Iron. Those salts 
which contain or yield the protoxide are distinguished by 
the following propertiesThey give no precipitate with 
tincture of galls or hydrosulphuric acid; a white otic, which 
becomes Bpeedily blue on exposure to the uir, with ferrocy- 
anide of potassium, and a blue one with the sesquifcrrocy- 
anide. Solution of chloride of gold, and especially of the 
sodium chloride, gives a dark-coloured precipitate, and 
when nitrate of silver is added to protosulphate of iron me¬ 
tallic silver is preoipitated. The alkalis throw down a 
colourless hydrate, and the alkaline carbonates precipitate 
protocarbonate of iron. The salts of iron which contain tho 
peroxide, or sesquioxide, are distinguished from those of the 
protoxide by giving a deep blue or black precipitutc with 
tincture of gall*; the ferrocyanide of potassium also gives a 
deep blue, but the sesquiferrocyaniae gives none at all. 
Hyarosulphurio acid reduces them to the state of protoxide, 
sulphur being precipitated. Ammonia, and the solutions of 
potash and soda, give a yellowish hydrate. 

There are however some exceptions to the production of 
these effects: thus the tartrate of potash and peroxide of 
iron, the ferri potassio-tartras of the Pharmacopoeia, gives 
no blue precipitate with ferrocyanide of potassium, nor is it 
precipitated by ammonia or the alkaline carbonates; but 
potash, when the mixture is heated, throws down hydrated 
peroxide of iron. 

Iron Manufacture and Trade. —The art of smelting 
iron was practised in this country during the time of the Roman 
occupation and in b«v sntient beds of cinders, the refuse 
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nf iron-works. Human coins liavo liccn found. The prin¬ 
cipal anlient scats of the iron manufacture iu this country 
appear to have been Sussex and the horest of Dean, or 
Arden, as it was then called. It is known that iron-works 
existed in that part of Gloucestershire in 1-238 because 
there occurs among the patent rolls of Henry III. of that 
date, one entitled ‘ Do Forgeis levandts in foresta do Dean. 
K,.mains of antient iron-furnaces have been noticed in Lan- 
e.islnre. Staffordshire, and Yorkshire. The art of working 
in iron and steel was much practised in this island before 
the Norman conquost, and we are told that not onlv was 
the artnv of Harold well supplied with weapons of steel and 
with defensive armour, but that the horses were covered 
with steel and iron urmpur, and that every officer of rank 
maintained a smith, who constantly attended Ins master to 
the wars, and took charge of his arms and armour to keep 


them in proper repair. 

There are twu distinct qualities into wlncli tins metal is 
commonly divided, viz. pig-iron, and malleable oi bai iron, 
the second being the result of an extension of the processes 
necessary for the production of the first kind—pig-irou. 

'Phe first process is that of reducing the iron-stone or 
ore, or. as it is technically called, the mine, into a metallic 
siat<- by means of fusion.' This operation w conducted in a 
blast -furimre, the form and construction of which will he 
understood from the following section. The interior of this 



iiinicee in the hro.uh st port, which i, called the Imshex, is 
m ually hum I t to I 7 fool m diameter, and this is gradually 
decreased to about half that diameter at the top. The whole 
is limit of masonry, the lining to the furnace being com¬ 
posed of die bricks carefully jointed together with fire-clay: 
the whole furnace is strongly bound together with iron 
hoops or slays. The furnace is again contracted below the 
boshes, and into this lower pait; the moiled iron falls as it 
is formed. The ground-plan of this lower part of the fur¬ 
nace is constructed according to the following diagram, 
where the unshaded square in the centre represents the 



hearth, and is about 1! feet square. The three tubes load¬ 
ing to this hearth (two of which are shown in the section 
above), and which are called iat/eiet, are used for intro¬ 
ducing tiie blast of air required to giro the degree of in- 
tenseness to tlies heal, which is necossary for fusing the ore. 

P. C., No. 792, 


The furnace is charged from the top with certain proper 
(ions of iron-ore, of coke, and of limestone. The ore must 
previously have been roasted or calcined iu a kiln, in order 
to drive off the water, sulphur, and arsenic, with which it is 
more or less combined in its native state : by this process 
it loses one-sixth part of its weight. A furnace of the size 
commonly used in Wales will piodure from 9 to 6 tons of 
pig-irou ill twelve hours. For the largest quantity the fur 
naco must lie charged progressively with 15 tons of roasted 
iron-ore, 224 tons of coke, and about fi tons of limestone. 
These ingredients are supplied at 50 charges, and must be 
intimately mixed together in the furnace. The limestone 
must he broken into small pieces; its use is to act as a flux 
to the ore and promote its fusion. The beat that would he 
produced in any furnace by merely setting fire to the fuel 
which is contained in it would bo altogether insufficient 
for the fusion of the ore, if its intenseness wore not pro¬ 
moted by the. forcing in of a current or blast of air. For 
this purpose it is necessary to use a strong mechanical force, 
and of late years the agency of steam has been most com¬ 
monly employed for tins purpose. Water-wheels, where 
they can be lmd, are of course cheaper agents; liut there 
are not many places where a sufficiently copious and re¬ 
gular supply of water at all seasons can bo commanded, and 
the success of an iron-work would bo destroyed by the 
failure of the blast in any degree for even a short time. 
.Steam-engines are therefore usually preferred. This power, 
is applied to the woikmg of a blowing cylinder, which may 
be lour times 1 tic area of the cylinder of the steam-engine. 
If tile blast thus produced were passed immediately from 
the blowing cylinder through the tnvoiestothe furnace, the 
t-Ilect would be liitenmlting mid uregular, erasing at the 
end of each stroke of die steam-piston. To remedy this in¬ 
convenience lln; Mu,l is cairied into an intermediate cham¬ 
ber of a spherical nr cylindncal shape, called a regulator, 
and us the air is m a stale of condensation when admitted, 
ils effort to expand itself again to its natural volume causes 
tile continuous and regular supply to the furnace which is 
necessary. The air thus lbiced into the furnace keeps the 
beat at the degree of mtenseiu-ss which is indispensable fur 
the smelting of the ore. Until the last few years tlu; air 
thus supplied was uniformly at the temperature of the at¬ 
mosphere fiom which it was immediately taken, and the 
effect was not only to produce a lower degree of heat, 
but also to stipjdv a quantity of moisture which is pre¬ 
judicial to the smelling proce-s. Atmospheric air always 
contains moisture m some degree or other, but holds a 
larger proportion m hot than in cold weather, for a vary ob¬ 
vious reason, and tins nu-cs the furnaces not to work 
so well ill summer as m winter. l!y the previous dry¬ 
ing and healing of the air these inconveniences are reme¬ 
died, the consumption of fuel is lessened, and the absence 
of moisture is said to have a beneficial efieet upon the qua¬ 
lity of the iron produced. Tins improvement is the inven¬ 
tion of Mr. Neilson, of tin Clyde lion-works, and has been 
made the subject of a patent. It is probable tliat when, liy 
tho expnation of the term ot the patent, this invention may¬ 
be freely used w ithout compete utioli to the inventor, it will 
bo adopted universally ; at pre-cut it is used only partially, 
but still in an increasing degree, and its adoption has very 
recently made great progress in France, where it has been 
strongly recommended by the government engineers, after 
one of them, M. Lc Play, liad investigated the subject in 
Scotland in isdfi. The air, before it is forced into the fur¬ 
nace, is heated ill cast-iron vessels to about 300° Fahr., and 
is thus more nearly than when at its natural temperature 
in a condition to support combustion. The saving of fuel m 
the furnace is found to exceed by ten times its weight tile 
quantity of coal used for the preliminary heating of (lie air. 
It is supposed that the improved quality of liot-blast iron is 
the result of llie state of dryness which is thus attained. 

The iron is run from the furnace every twelve hours, by- 
tapping- it in the front, on a level with the bottom of the 
hearth, at the side on which, as will be seen from llie dia¬ 
gram, there is no tuyere introduced. When the fur¬ 
nace is tapped the metal is allowed to run into channels 
formed in the sand of the smelting-house floor. The names 
of sowmetal anil pig-melal, which were originally given by 
the workmen, signify in one case the blocks of iron which 
are formed in the largo main channels, and in the other 
case llie .mailer blocks which an- formed in smaller side 
channels communicating with tlie.larger ones ; these names 
were adopted from the fancied resemblance of the cost 
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metal to a sow and her litter of pigs: this is iron in its 
crudest state. The weight of materials lost in its produc¬ 
tion is somewhat greater than that of the fuel used ; taking 
into account the refuse cinder and ashes with the metal, the 
whole does not weigh quite so much as the ore and lime 
that have been put into the furnace. Large heaps of ciuder 
are gradually accumulated in the neighbourhood of iron¬ 
works, and give a dreary aspect to the country. 

The quality of pig-iron varies according to the purposes 
for which it is intended, and depends not only upon the 
quality of the ore, but also upon that of the fuel. The 
principal division is into foundry-iron and forge-iron, the 
former being used for castings, the latter for conversion 
into malleable iron. Foundry-iron is further divided into 
three qualities, distinguished by the numbers 1, 2, and 3. 
No. 1 contains a large proportion of carbon, which it has 
acquired from the coke used in smelting, and the quality 
of which has been chosen with a view to the production of 
this kind of iron, which is soft and very fluid when melted, 
so that it will run into the finest and most delicate forms 
the moulder can produce. No. 2 contains a smaller pro¬ 
portion of carbon; it is harder than No. 1, closer grained, 
and of more regular fracture; it is more refractory in the 
ftirnace, and does not run so freely when melted us No. 1, 
but us it is harder and stronger it is preferred for purposes 
where strength and durability are required in preference to 
delicacy of form: these two kinds are unfit for conversion 
into bar-iron. No. 3 varies in the same direction as No. 2, 
but in a greater degree, from the qualified of No. 1 ; it is 
used for many kinds of heavy work where it lias to bear 
groat strains and is exposed to constant wear. Forge-iron 
is divided also into three qualities, and is distinguished as 
bright iron, mottled iron, and white iron, which names are 
indicative of the appeal since which each quality presents to 
the eye; they all of them contain some carbon, but, less 
than foundry-iron, and in proportions diminishing m the 
order in which they are here mentioned, white iron having 
the smallest proportion of any, and being exceedingly hard : 
its fluidity too is so small that it runs with difficulty into 
the channels provided to receive it at the first smelting, and 
it is altogether incapable of being afterwards used for 
foundry purposes. 

Forge or bar iron is pig-irou freed from carbon and oxy¬ 
gen. The first operation for ptoducing tins change is called 
refining, and is performed in small low furnaces about three 
feet square at the base, having the bottom, or hearth, of fire¬ 
bricks, and the sides of cast-iron, made hollow to allow a 
Etreum of water to pass constantly through, which prevents 
their being quickly burnt away ; near the top are holes for 
the insertion of blast-pipes. These refineries have iron 
doors at the back, hut. are open in front; the whole is sur¬ 
mounted by a chimney of brick-work carried to the height 
of 20 foot from the ground. At the level of the hearth m 
front is a hole similar to that in the smelting-furnace for 
running out the melted metal. This communicates with a 
flat mould of cast-iron 20 feet long and two feel w ide, placed 
over a cistern of water with which its under surface is in 
contact, and which serves to cast the metal rapidly as it 
runs into the mould. The iron is kept in u state of fusion 
in the refinery for some time exposed t.o an intense heat 
produced by a strong blast. From the sudden cooling to 
which it is exposed, the plate when run into the mould is 
very brittle: when broken the fracture presents a bright 
silvery appearance. The operation of refining requires about 
two hours for its performance, and as the weight of each 
ilato when run out is about one ton, each refinery is c.apa- 
>le of being made to yield about 70 tons weekly. From 
22 to 23 hundred-weight of pig-iron are required to produce 
one ton of refined iron, ana from 10 to 12 cwt. of coke is 
used for the purpose. 

The first process employed for making bars is called 
puddling, and is performed in a reverberatory furnace, 
thence called a puddling-furnace: the structure of this fur¬ 
nace will he explained by the following diagramIn this 
diagram a is the grate, which is supplied with coal through 
a door in the side. The refined metal broken in small frag¬ 
ments is placed in the hotly of the furnace b, over which the 
flame is made to play in its passage to the chimney c. 

The degree of the draft is regulated by a damper on the 
top of the chimney, which is about 30 feet high. Such is 
the intensoness of the heat in these furnaces, that when 
the damper is raised the flame is sometimes carried to the 
top of tun chimney. The quantity of refined metal put 
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into this puddling-furnace at each charge is from 3} to 4 
cwt. In about half an hour from the charging of the fur¬ 
nace the metal begins to melt. The puddler then observes, 
through a small hole provided for that purpose and for the 
introduction of his tools, the progress of the work. The 
business of the puddler is so to dispose of the pieces of 
metal, moving them by moans of his tools, as to ensure an 
equable application of heat to the mass. When the whole 
quantity is fully melted, the puddler stirs the metal about 
briskly, changing his tools continually that they may not be 
melted. By means of this agitation the metal gives off an 
elastic fluid, and after a time becomes thick, and grows in¬ 
creasingly so, until it loses all fluidity and terms into 
lumps. The contents of the furnace are then divided into 
five or six portions by the puddler, and each is made up by 
means of Ins tools into a spherical form. These balls me 
technically called blooms. Being taken from the puddling- 
furnace they are subjected each to it) or 20 blows from a 
heavy hummer (called shingling), winch makes them more 
compact and gives them a shape more convenient for going 
through the rollers. The form and construction of these 
rollers are shown ui the following diagram. The bloom is 



passed in succession through the holes in a, beginning with 
the largest and proceeding to the smallest ; it is then passed 
through the grooves in the second roller b, and n- thus 
reduced to the requisite width and thickness, having by 
these several processes been converted from a fusible, luiv', 
and brittle substance, to a lough and elastic bar which is 
hardly fusible, and which from its property of yielding and 
altering its form under the hammer has acquired the name 
of malleable iron. 

The quantity of refined metal required to make mm ton 
of those rough bars is about 22 cwt., and the quantity of coal 
consumed in the process is about 17 cwt. The bars, when 
they have been passed through these rollers, and while yet 
hot, are cut into convenient lengths and taken to the ball¬ 
ing-furnace, the shape and construction of which resemble 
those of the puddling-furnace, lit this balling-furnace the 
bars are piled uvenly, so that one bar dues not project beyond 
another. Several of these piles, each of which is composed 
of five or six bars, are placed at once in the furnace, and 
when sufficiently heated, so that they will weld together, 
the piles are taken out separately and arc passed again 
through rollers similar in construction to those described 
above, but. differing fruffi each other in the form of their 
orifices and grooves, so that cither round or flat or square 
rods and bars may be produced at tho pleasure of tho 
maker, and these when weighed and put up into bundles 
are ready for sale. 

There aro no means of ascertaining correctly the quantity 
of iron mode in this country. Estimates have been formed 
at different periods, but these are at best but approxima¬ 
tions to the truth: these estimates are as under:— 

1740 . . . 17,000 Tons. 

1780 . . . 68,000 „ 

1796 . . . 125,000 „ 

1806 . . . 250,000 „ 

1820 . . . 400,000 „ 

1822 . . . 690,000 „ 
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More recently (in 1836) the gentleman who has boon 
already mentioned as un engineer in the employ of the 
French government, M. Le Play, having visited every iron¬ 
work in the United Kingdom, ascertained that the quantity 
produced was one million of tons, which was probably not 
beyond tho truth at that time. In the following year several 
furnaces were put out of blast, but it is probable that the 
quantity in 1838 wdl again reach, if it do not exceed, the 
quantity just mentioned. The quantity of iron conveyed 
upon the Monmouthshire and Glamorganshire canals in 
1837 amounted to 256,810 tons, including 20,000 tons of 
railway iron from the Dowlais works alone. 

The manufacture of iron has ineroased very considerably 
of late years in France, und since the establishment of 
mining inspectors in that country we know precisely the 
quantity produced within tho year. Since 1832 the produce 
lias boon— 

PfK IroOt MultcaOlc Jrou. 

Tons. Tons. 


1832 
1 s33 
i 83 I 
J 835 
1856 


221,660 

232,550 

265,028 

200,378 

303,730 


141,330 

140,082 

174,507 

206,306 

201,601 


The iron trade of England in all its various branches is 
f-.ei ■, ■, - il liiiporliilioo. Its growth since 1814 has been 
>■ .vini -> rapid, as wdl he seen by the following stalo- 
■! 1 el * spoils ui each year:— 
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See Manufacture of Iron in the ‘ Library of Useful 
K now ledge.’ 

IRON, Medicinal Propertius. [Chalybeate Springs.] 

IRON BRIDGES. [Bridges.] 

IRONY (n'pumi a), a refined species of ridicule, which 
under the guise of earnestness and simplicity exposes all 
undue pretensions, e\ en while it professes to honour and 
admit them. It stands intermediate between naivete, or 
frank simplicity, on the one hand, and banter and persiflage, 
on the other. From the former it is distinguished by the 
consciousness and intention of ridicule, which object again 
is more covert and less transparent in irony than in the 
latter. By Aristotle tho ironical is opposed to the boastful 
(r< ( 7 <<Xd£oi’i), und as a middle term between the two he places 
the truthful (rue d\i)Sij). The Latins translated the word 
irony by ‘ dissimulatio,’ which however Quintilian (lib. ix., 
e. 2) disapproves of as very inadequate, and preferred the 
original, for wlucli we are indebted to the refinement of the 
Athenians, among whom Socrates, the master in this art, was 
culled emphatically the Ironical (o tipuv). Tho strict ety¬ 
mology of the term is very doubtful. One explana¬ 
tion, looking to tho so-called Socratic method of ques¬ 
tion and answer, takes it to mean simply ‘the interrogator 
while another would derive it from itptiv, to fasten, which 
may have had reference to the skill wherewith Socrates re¬ 
duced the sophists to the necessity of adopting some fixed 
and stable pumt for discussion, instead of loose and slippery 
declamation, which, as moro favourablo to delusion and 
fallary, they preferred. Both explanations equally leave 
out ol consideration that element of latent mockery which 
pi (‘dominates in the modern acceptation of the word, but which 
was probably only accessory to the original idea. For while 
the serious object of the Socratic irony, in which he repre¬ 


sented himself as desirous to learn of those whose claim to 
wisdom ho laboured to expose, was to awaken reflection 
by the development of the consciousness, he nevertheless 
combined with it all the Attic urbanity and wit. It was 
consequently of two kinds, a finer and a grosser, according 
as he had to do with the moro presumptuous arrogance of 
tho sophists. Whoso undue and pernicious reputation he 
sought to subvert, or with those younger but not less con¬ 
ceited spirits, who yet sought his society for the sake of 
benefit and improvement, and therefore required a milder 
and more merciful treatment. 

Tlte ironical argument proceeds in simulated ignorance, 
and by appearing to agree with those whom its purpose 
is to refute, in holding certain erroneous opinions and 
maxims, brings out tho antagonism of truth to error, and 
gradually involves them in inextricable difficulties. On 
this account it has boon considered a species of npogogieal 
argument (r ijs tit doiivurov dirayur/ijt), or reductiu ad ab- 
surdum. 

As a figure of rhetoric, it is correctly defined to ho that 
mode in which our words convoy a sense directly contrary 
to wliat we express, but agreeable tu what we mean and aro 
understood to mean, (lleattio, Moral Science, r. i. $ I, p. 4.) 
In an opposite and somewhat extended sense those mistakes 
have been called ironical wherein our intended expressions 
receive an inverted signification. 

Since tho essence of irony consists in its serious and 
seeming simplicity, it is essential to its successful applica¬ 
tion that it should advance gradually to its ultimate object 
of exposure, and neither lose its covert character by rising 
too suddenly to exaggeration and extremes, nor yet so 
closely veil itself hut that the intention of ridieulo may ap¬ 
pear through the assumed mask of earnestness and sim¬ 
plicity. 

Of English writers Swift contains tho strongest and the 
most numerous examples of irony. 

IROQUOIS, or MOHAWKS, an Indian tribe in 
North America, formerly known also under the name of 
Mciigwo, or Six Nations, inhabited the country between 
the present town of Montreal and Lake Ontario. This 
once powerful and numerous tribe gradually diminished as 
the European settlements in their country increased, and 
at present the number of individuals composing it probably 
(lues not exceed 1660. They inhabit two villages not far 
from the southern banks of the river St. Lawreiiee. Cogh- 
nawaga, opposite the island of Montreal, contains about U00 
inhabitants, and St. Regis moro than 700. The last-men¬ 
tioned village is situated where the boundary-line between 
Canada and the United States strikes the river St. Law¬ 
rence, so that one half of tho village is within tbo British 
territories and tho other belongs to the state of New York. 
Tho Iroquois have quite changed their manner of life; 
they derive their subsistence Irom tho produce of their 
fields, m which they cultivate rye, Indian corn, potatoes, 
and peas, and front the rearing of sump poultry and hogs. 
They also fish and hunt, but those are no longer considered 
their principal employment. Their language, which they 
still speak, differs considerably from that of the Crues, who 
inhabit tho country farther west, but does not scum to differ 
from that of the Wyandols, Nadowessios, and Asseeueopoy- 
tuok, and hence tho language of all these tribes is called 
Iroquois. 

(Bouohetle, Topogr. Diction, of Lower Canada; Carver’s 
Travels through North America; Dr. Richardson, m 
Franklin’s First Journey to the Polar Sea.) 

IRRATIONAL QUANTITY. The distinction between 
quantity in general and number, or rather between the ra¬ 
tio of quantity to quantity, and that of number to number, 
has begun to appear in the article Incommensurable, of 
which tho present may be taken as a continuation. It there 
appears that there are such things as magnitudes which are 
not in the proportion of any one number to any other; 
though if wc may use numbers as great as we please, we 
can find a pair which shall be as nearly as wc please m the 
ratio of any two given incommensurable quantities. 

According to the modern use of tho form irrational, it 
simply means not expressible by a finito fraction. The 
word ratio, or its equivalent kdyoc. does not here mean 
reason, in the common sense of the word, but mathematical 
proportion. A quantity whoso proportion to the unit of 
quantity cannot bo expressed arithmetically, that is, by a 
whole number, or a fraction, is ‘ inexpressible by an arith¬ 
metical ratio,’ or ‘arithmetically irrational,’ abbreviated info 
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‘ irrational.’ This explanation is very important, since the 
student might otherwise be led to suppose that irrational 
meant unreasonable, or absurd. Suppose for example that 
we have a geometrical problem which wo solve by the 
application of arithmetic, taking u certain lino to be one, 
and applying the fundamental principles explained in 
Rkctancjlk. Suppose the problem thus reducible to the 
solution of x* = 2, or the quantity sought is such u fraction 
us multiplied by itself will give 2. The arithmetical answer 
is very simple; there is no such fraction. But is the prob¬ 
lem therefore impossible? By no means; for (lie line 
required must be tlie diagonal of a square whoso side is the 
linear unit. What then is the reason for our not hemg 
able to produce an arithmetical solution ? Became the 
ratio of tho line sought to tlio linear unit given is not to he 
expressed arithmetically, or is in the preceding sense irra¬ 
tional. The student lias now arrived at the point, whore he 
must be taught (if he have not learnt, it before) that arith¬ 
metic is not the science of all ratios or relative magnitudes, 
but only of the ratios or relative magnitudes of those quan¬ 
tities which are made by putting together quantities which 
are all equal' to ono another. The senses alone would never 
make this distinction, nnd those who desire nothing more 
than sensible evidence in their mathematical studies need 
not attend to it: unfortunately the present bent of such 
pursuits tends to inexactness, not explicitly avowed, but 
wearing the appearance of absolute rigor. 

The student who begins to extract, tho square root of 
numbers is allowed to place tlie symbol of that process over 
numbers which do not admit of its performance, as 2, 
V 3, &e. Those symbols are reasoned on as if they repre¬ 
sented fractious, and arithmetical deductions are drawir: 
hut when it. is required to reduce them to practice, Ihoti the 
possibility of determining tHeir arithmetical values is denied, 
and it is implied that they have an existence winch can only 
be approximately represented. Thus, since 1*41 -IJ multi¬ 
plied by itself gives 2 very nearly; it is said that 1-4142 is 
very nearly the square root of 2. This method, which is 
indispensably necessary in practice, should not. ho allowed 
in perfectly strict reasoning. It cannot, bo just to say that 
2 bus no square root, but that since fractions very near to 

2 have square roots, therefore these square roots are very 
near to tho non-existent square root of 2. It. is only in a 
properly extended arithmetic, which by express agreement 
admits of extended symbols of ratio, that it can be lawful to 
speak of the square root of 2. [Ratio. ] Waiving this point 
for the present, we proceed to further considerations, confining 
ourselves to those irrational quantities which arise from taking 
the square roots of numbers, but premising that similar 
remarks might be made on cube, fourth, &e. roots. 11' we take 
the series of numbers 1,2, 3, &o., and extract the square root 
of each, we thereby obtain (1.) the original series 1,2, 3, S.c , 
by means of V). V4. V !), &c.; (2.jasenesof multiples of 
j 2, namely, V2, */#, Vl8, Sic., which ate J 2. 2V 2. 

3 V2, Sic.; (3.) a similar series of multiples of V3; and 
so on ad infinitum. The primitive numbers are either 
prime numbers or products of different prime numbers. 
Thus we have a series of multiples of V (7 x ■’>), but not of 
V(7 x 7 x 5), since tins last is 7 V o, and, with its multi¬ 
ples, is included in those of V 0. Any two quantities in the 
same series are commensurables; llius 7 V 1 o and 12 V to 
are in tlie proportion of 7 to 10, and have V 10 for a com¬ 
mon measure: but any two which are in different series 
are ineommcnsttrables; thus V 10 and V 11 have no com¬ 
mon measure whatsoever. And the sum or difference of 
any two incommensurable quantities is incommensurable 
with either; thus we can form infinite sets of binomials, 
such as V2+V3, VlO+Vll, Vl9- Vs. &c., no 
otic of which shall ho commensurable with any other. 

The square root of any arithmetical fraction is commen¬ 
surable with that of the product of its numerator and de¬ 
nominator: thus V© is JV 15. And the reciprocal of 
any square root is commensurable with that square root: 
thus 1 -f- V 7 is \ V 7. Also the fraction made by any two 
of the binomials just described is commensurable with tho 
preiluct of some similar pair: thus 

V 3 + V 5 

VTT^ = HV3+ V5HV10 + 2). 

If wo lake the square root of one of the preceding bino¬ 
mials, as V ( V 3 + */5) we have a new quantity, not com¬ 
mensurable with any of those just mentioned, except only 


in certain cases pointed out by the following theorem. Let 
a and b he two numbers, of which a is the greater • 

V (V a ± V b) — 

*J a + V ( a—b ^ ^ V ii — V (« — 7;)^ 

If a and a — b be both square numbers, let a = ;>*, a—b 
— (/, ami wo have 

V (a ± ffb) = .( V(2/; + 2q) ± ' V {ip - 2 q). 

Though Euclid was not acquainted with any direct, alge¬ 
braical process, yet he carried the distinction of incommen¬ 
surable quantities to tho length of a complete subdivision 
of all the possible eases which can he contained in the for 
mula V (V«± a / b). We are induced to give an account 
of his tenth book, because there does not, to our knowledge, 
exist any such thing in a form accessible to the student. 
Indeed, we do not know where to find a description of its 
details in any form whatsoever. In old goimiottuTil writings 
references to tho classification of this book are not unfro- 
quently mot with. If we take any given line to represent 
the unit of length, and if a, b, e, Sic., represent lines com¬ 
mensurable with this unit, arithmetically expressed, it is 
well known that the most common geometry shows how lo 
find Ihc lines expressed by V«. b, &o. All stud, lines 
Euclid terms rational, all others irrational (/ojrcc and «,\i>ycic); 
and any area which being formed into a square lias a la- 
tiomil side, lie calls a rational area; that is m fact any men 
which is commensurable ((Tiqifnrpd!,) with the square unit, 
is rational. Tho term lor tho square cm a line is its power 
(ihVrt/iii;) and from this comes the algelirate.il use of the. 
word power. Thus when lie says that, two lines are only 
commensurable in power, lie means that the squares on 
them are commensurable, but nut the lines them-ehes. A 
mean, or medial line (pt emu, 1 - the liie.in piopotUoiiul be¬ 
tween two incommensurable rational lines and is such as 
can be represented in algebra by Vo, where a is eomiiu u- 
surable with the unit: anil a medial area is the mean pio- 
portional between two rational areas, and tis number ul 
square units maybe represented In J a. 

A line which is made by putting together (aivlhatr) two 
incommensurable rational lines is called a line of two nuines 
(iic ova veoiiuTuv), or a binomial line; while one wbull is 
made by taking away (injjaiatanj) the lessei of two uinnii- 
mcnsurablo rational lines from the greater, is culled an 
apotome (dironqii/) liloiallv, off-cut. The binomial there 
lore lias one of the forms a + V It and Vu+ V l>. while 
the apotome has one of the forms V a — V b, n - V h, 
V h —a. Six distinct species of each sort of line are found, 
and in connection with each set of six is another similar sei, 
which a modem mathematician would describe us composed 
of the square roots of the first set. But Euclid describes the 
-qiiiiie roots, as we should cull them, jire\lou-ly to the hoc, 
themselves, and m order to render ibis article inojc avail 
aide to those who look through the tenth book, wi. shall do 
the same. The whole amounts lo this, that taking a given 
lino as tho unit and staiuhud, Euclid separates the lines re¬ 
presented by V ( V a ± V b), w here a and b me commcii- 
suuible with the standard unit, into twenty-five distinct, 
classes, no one of which contains any lines cmiimoiiMirable 
with those of any other class. The following enumeration 
contains the order in which they make their appearance : a, 
b, &r., representing lines commons!!ruble with tlie stand.-ml 
unit ; A, B, (J, D, E, F, the six binomial lines ; V A, V 11, 
&e., those connected with them ; U, V, W, X, Y, Z, the 
six apotoinu); VH, V V, &o., those connected with them. 

It is however to bo noticed that Euclid does tml n-e the 
term unit, but supposes a rational line, to which lie nukes 
reference. Thus when he mentions m one place a rational 
line and a fourth binomial, he means that the fourth binomial 
shall be related to that rational line in the same manner as 
our following definition will connect it with the modem 
phrase, the standard unit. 

(1) . a, b, &e., lines commensurable with tho unit. 

(2) . ffa, \i/>, &e., lines commensurable m power with 
the unit. These two heads include the rational lines. 

(3) . i/a, i/b, &c., medial lines, described by Euclid us 
lines equal-in power to the rectangle of incommensurable 
rational lines. 

_ ( ). VA has the form ffa+Jb. A binomial line generally. 
This case contains all the six hereafter described and num¬ 
bered, for which reason the numbering i . here left blank. 
There is n proposition which we should now enunciate by- 
saying that tho square root of a binomial of tlie first speeies 
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(A) is one or other, and may bo either, of tlio six binomials. 

( 4 ). VB has the form ( Ja+ Jb) \J r, where abx is a 
square number. It is the first species of lino composed of 
two medials, or a first bi-medial, and is compounded of two 
medials, which make a rational rectangle (Mtia Ik too 

H'kTMV TTfJWTTj). 

(.->). VO has the form (V«+ Jb) \/x, where abx is not 
a square number. It is tlio second species of line com¬ 
posed of two medials, or a second bi-medial, and is com¬ 
pounded of two medial lines, which make a medial rectangle 
(i (Am a Ik too jiFtjtov tniripa). 

(fi). VD has the form V (a+ Jb) + V (a— Jb), where 
ii'—b is not a square. It is described by Kuelid as com¬ 
posed of two straight lines, incommensurable in power, 
whose squares together make a rational space, but whoso 
rectangle is a medial space, and is called by him a greater 
line (t//5no fiiiluiv). 

(7). VE has tlm form V (V«+V/>) + V ( Ja— */b), 
whore a — h is a square. It is described by Euclid as com¬ 
posed of two straight lines incommensurable in power, 
whose squares together make a medial space, but whose 
rectangle is a rational space; and it. is called by him ‘a line 
in power making a rational and a medial space’ (u'dim 
fairin' Kai /ifirov tvvayevij). Tlio nomenclature is not here 
quite correct, for the preceding line, called a greater line, is 
also a Iuh in power equal to a rational and medial space. 

(H). VF lias the form V ( Ja + Jb) + V ( V« - Jb), 
where a-h is not a .square. It. is described by Euclid as 
composed of two linos incommensurable in power, making 
both the sum of their squares and their rectangle medial 
spares incommensurable with one another; and it is railed 
* a line m power equal to two medial spaces’ (IvSt'ta tho 

H on trrofif ini ). 

We now come to the description of tho six binomial lines 
ilirlii -eh es. 

('ll. A lias the form a-\-b-\-2 J(ah). It is described by 
Euclid as Inning the greater term commensurable with tlio 
standard unit, and more m power than the less by the 
M|uaie of a hue commensurable with itself m length; and 
it is called the first binomial lino (ei’dhru U too tvo/idruiv 

i Ini. 11 has tlio form (a+fi-J -2 J(ab)) Jx, where abx 
is a square. It is described as differing from tile first bi- 
louual only ill having the lesser term commensurable with 
the standard unit; and is the second binomial line. 

<M). C has the form (n-{-b+‘2J(ab)) Jx, where abx 
i- no' a square. It differs from the two preceding only in 
mil her term being commensurable with the standard unit. 

In the first three binomial lines, reduced to the form 
V/) -)• Jq, V (/) — 7 ) is commensurable with V/>, tho 
pieaier term: 111 the last three these two are incommen¬ 
surable. 

(I4i. I) lias the form a-\-Jb, where a is greater Ilian 
Jb, and — b is not a square. Euclid describes it as 
Inning the greater term more in power than the less by 
1 lie square of a line incommensurable to itself ill lenglli, 
tbe sani" greater term being commensurable with the 
: '.aiulard mill: it is Iho fourth binomial line. 

< l;t>. U has the forma + Jb, whore Jb is greater than 
11 , ami b — a 4 is not a square. It is described ns differing 
ft mil tin: preceding by having the less term com mensurable 
with the standard unit: it is tho fifth binomial line. 

(14) . F has the form V<t + Jb where a — b is not a 
square. It is described as differing from the two preceding 
In iieiilur term being commensurable with the standard 
unit ; and i- the sixth binomial line. 

W e now come to the linos derived from the npntomis, and 
afterwards to tho apotmnns themselves. Tho descriptions 
might lie shortened by allusion to the corresponding bino¬ 
mial lines, hut this would impede the speedy reference to 
the complete meaning of any ono term. 

f 1 . VU has the form Ja— Jb. Anapotome generally. 
The numbering is left blank, as this class of lines is after¬ 
wards subdivided. A proposition is proved, which wo should 
now enunciate by raying that tho square root of an apotome 
el the first kind is one or other, and may he any of the bix 
apotomsD. 

(15) . VV has the form ( Ja— Jb) \J x where abx is a. 
square. Euclid describes it as the difference of two medial 
hues which are commensurable m power, and whose rect- 
augh) is a rational space. He calls it the first kind of apo- 
totuc of a medial lino ((seffijc dirorogi/ xpeirqj. 


(1 fi). VW has the form ( Ja— Jb)*Jx, where abx is not 
a square. It is described as differing from the former only 
in tho medial lines containing a medial space, and is tho 
second aputomfi of a medial line. 

(17). VX has the form V (e-|- Jb) — J(a — Jb) where 
a*—b is not a square. Euclid describe, it as the difference 
of two straight lines incommensurable in power, tho sum 
.of whose squares is rational, and their rectangle medial: 
and he calls it a lesser lino ( lvZ-na l\d(Tiyaiv). 

(I S). VY has the form V ( Ja+ Jb)- V( Vo- Jb) where 
a—h is a square. It is described as tho preceding, except 
that the sum of the squares is medial, and the rectangle 
rational: and Euclid calls it ‘ a line which with a rational 
space makes a medial space’ i'i'Tna furd p/jroil /itmv rij d\ov 
irmautm) meaning that a certain rational space added to 
tho square on it makes a whole space, which is medial. 
There is not here tho defect of nomenclature mentioned in 
(7), for tho preceding lino hero can only be culled ‘ a line 
which with a medial space makes a rational space.’ 

(I!i). JZ has the form V(V«- f- Jb)— J ( Ja— Jb) 
where a—b is not a square 1 . It. is described by Euclid as 
the difference of two lilies incommensurable in power, 
having the sum of their squares and their rectangle both 
medial: and it is called ‘a line which with a medial spacu 
makes a medial space (iviiia pirn /lioov psiruc to <i,W 
irotooirit). 9 

The six apotomiB now follow, all in tlio form Ja— Jb; 
in the first three J(tl — b) is commensurable with Ja, 111 
the second three, incommensurable. And Ja is called the 
whole, but Jb is called the •fitted or adapted line. 

(_'()). U lias the form o-f •h—ij(ab). Tin: whole is 
commensurable with the standard unit, and exceed, 11 the 
adapted line in power by the square of a line commen¬ 
surable to itself. Euclid calls this a first apotome. 

(21) . V has the form (u-ph—2 V fab)) J.r where abx is 
a square. De-enlied as the preceding, except that only iliu 
adapted line is commensurable with the standard unit; and 
is tlie second apotome. 

(22) . W has thu form — 2 J («/,) ) Jx, where abx is 
not a square. Here neither the whole nor the adapted hue 
is commensurable with the stauduiJ unit; tins is the thud 
apotome. 

(23) . X lias tlio form a— Jb where u , —b is not a square. 
Euclid describes it In saving that the whole h commen¬ 
surable with the standard unit, and exceeds the adapted 
line in power by the square of a line nirommeiisiuable 
with itself; ami calls it the fourth apotome. 

(24) . Y lias the form Jb—ct where b— a* is not a square. 
Described us the last, excepting that only tlio adapted hue 
is commensurable with tho standard uini : it is tho filth 
apotome. 

(25) . 7, lias Iho form Jb— Ja where b— a is not a square. 
It dilfeis from tlio two preceding by neither leim being 
commensurable with the standard unit: and is the sixth 
apotome. 

Besides obtaining this classification, Euclid proves, firstly, 
that every one of these species is distinct fiom every other, 
and that every line which is eommoiiMuublo with a hue of 
any one species is itself a line of live, sumo specie,,. He 
shows aho lmvv to find lines of every species, in which lie 
directly applies the theory of numbers obtained m the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth books, lie also demonstrates 
that no straight line can belong to one spin >e, 111 two dif¬ 
ferent ways: proving, for example, an < quivuleul to the 
following, that Ja~\-Jb, if tlie terms bo im.iiumeiisUiiUde. 
cannot, bo equal to V.r+ Jy, where x differs fiom a, and ;/ 
from b: which lie expresses thus:—‘a Imamu..i line is 
divided into its names (or terms) in ono point onh.’ He 
then proves that the lines which we have denoted by VA, 
VB, See., are derived from A, B, Sic., in the manner which 
justifies our notation. For instance, ‘ if a space be cmi- 
tainod by a rational and a fourth binomial line, the line 
equal in power to the space is the irrational hue called a 
greater line.’ Now, c representing a rational line, a toiiith 
binomial derived from it. has the form </-}- Jb where a is 
commensurable with c, anil greater than Jb, and J (at — b) 
is not commensurable with c. His proposition then amounts 
to tins, that J (ca+cjb) has the form 

J {x -f- Jy ) -f- J (■( Jy ' 

where 2.T is a rational space (or the number 2j? commen¬ 
surable with V), and .r* - 1 / is an irrational space, or that 
number is incommensurable with c*. This involves the 
algebraical proposition, that tho square root of oa+oV® is 
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tj {jca + ieVfo’-S)} + */ {iea-ic*/(a*-&)} ; 

and iu showing the identity of the forms, Euclid arrives at 
the manner of deriving one from the other. He also shows, 
in two propositions, that the form *J (a+ VA) gives either 
it binomial line, or (4), (6), or (7) of the preceding enume¬ 
ration, and that aJ (*/a+*/b) gives either (5) or (8). In 
three more he shows that */(a— */b) gives either an 
apotomfior (17) of the enumeration, that V (Jb—a) gives 
either (15) or (18), and that a/ ( Ja— Jb) gives either (16) 
or (19). lie further shows the equivalent of the following 
- algebraical proposition — 

1 _ Vn+Vh 

tja—jb ~~ a—b 

The preceding enumeration points to one of-.the most re¬ 
markable pages in the history of geometry. The question 
immediately urises, had Euclid any substitute tor algebra? 
If not, how did ho contrive to pick out, from among an 
infinite number of orders of incommensurable lines, the 
whole, and no more than the whole, of those which were 
necessary to a complete discussion of all lines represented 
bv */ (Vu ± tjh), without one omission or one redundancy ? 
He had the power of selection, for he himself has shown 
hmv to construct an infinite number of other species, and an 
algebraist could easily point out many more ways of adding 
to tlio subject, whicb could not have boefi beyond Euclid. 
If it be said that a particular elassof geometrical questions, 
involving the preceding formula and that one only, pointed 
out the various cases, it may bo answered that no such com¬ 
pleteness appears in the thirteenth book, iu which Euclid 
applies his theory of incommensurables. It is there proved 
that each of the segments of a line divided in extreme and 
mean ratio is an apotomfi—that the side of an equilatenl 
pentagon inscribed in a circle is, relatively to the radius, 
the irrational line called a lesser line, as is also the side of 
an icosahedron inscribed in a sphere—and that the side of 
a dodecahedron is an apotom£. The apotome then and tin 
lesser lino are the only ones applied. 

It seems probable that the distinction of commensurable 
and incommensurable, and even a notion of diilerent species 
of incommensurables, was familiar to the geometer before 
Euclid wrote. Had it been otherwise, we must suppose 
that the definitions of the fifth hook would have been ac¬ 
companied by some little account of their necessity, and 
also that the absolute determination of two incommen¬ 
surable magnitudes would not have been postponed till ihe 
hist proposition of the tenth hook. But it is impossible to 
draw any very positive conclusion on this subject. Owing to 
the loss of Euclid's book on Fallacies [Geometry, p. 162J, 
wo are probably loft without, tlioso notions which he in¬ 
tended to he preliminary to the elements. 

The most conspicuous propositions of elementary geo¬ 
metry which arc applied in the tenth book are the 27 111 , 
28th, and 29th of the sixth book, of which tt may be 
useful to give the algebraical signification. The first of 
those (the 27th) amounts to showing that 2.7—,-r 8 has its 
greatest value when x~ 1, and contains a limitation neces¬ 
sary to the conditions of the two which follow. The 28th 
proposition is a solution of the equation ax— ,r 8 =ft, upon a 
condition derived from the preceding proposition, namely, 
that shall oxeeod b. It might appear more correct to 
say that the solution of this equation is one particular ease 
of the proposition, namely, where the given parallelogram 
is a square; but nevertheless the assertion applies equally 
to all eases. Euclid however did not detect the two solu¬ 
tions of the question; though if the diagonal of a paral¬ 
lelogram in his construction be produced to meet the pro¬ 
duction of a line which it does not cut, the second 
solution may be roadily obtained. This is a strong pre¬ 
sumption ugainst his having anything like algebra; since 
it is almost impossible to imagine that the propositions of 
the tenth hook, deduced from any algebra, however imper¬ 
fect, could have been put together without the discovery of 
the second root. The remaining proposition (the 29th) is 
equivalent to a solution of ax+xP—b: but the case of 
x^—ax^b is wanting, which is another argument against 
Euclid having known any algebraical reasoning 

IRRAWADDI. [Birman Empire.] 

IRREDUCIBLE CASE (that is, of cubic equations), 
the common name of a particular class of cubic equations, 
to which Cardan did not succeed in applying his celebrated 
rule. Bombelli however showed that, the reason of this 
was the reality of all the three roots. The following is the 


sketch both of tho method and the difficulty. [Bombelli ; 
Cardan; Tartalka; Theory op Equations; Negative 
and Impossible Quantities.] 

Unity has t hree cube roots, 1, — i (1 — «/ — 3), and 
— i (1 + V — 3), of which the product of tho second and 
third is possible and equal to unity. Calling tlioso 1, r, 
and r', it is next shown that u? lias throe cube roots, namely, 
o, ra, and r'a. Now, let there be a cubic equation (A, B, 
and C being possible quantities) 

x' + Ax 1 -f B.c 4- C =0; 

and, by the method explained in Involution and Evolu¬ 
tion, find another equation which has each root greater 
than a root of the preceding by [A. Wo have then 

x +Px +Q= 0 ... (1) 

P = B— [A 8 Q — C-[ AB 4 iji, A 

Let a: be v 4 w : then x J — v J -j- to 3 4 3rir:r, and ( 1 ) 
becomes 

v 3 4 tr 3 4 Civw P) x + Q =• 0 . . (2). 

Determine v and w so that 

:ivw 4 P = 0 v* + to' 4 Q = o ; 

by which means (2), and therefore (I), is satisfied. This 
gives 

(or «- 3 ) = -J-Q+ V4Q a 4 i P*) 
u* (or V s )— -iQ- V(iQ‘ + i', 1 ,J ). 
from which v and w can be Ibiind. But as each of the two, v 
and re 3 , has three cube roots ; and as no reason yet appeals 
for choosing one rather than another, it should seem as if the 
possible combinations by which t’4«’ might be made would 
lie nine in number. But on looking back we find the con¬ 
dition :irw = —P ; so that the product of »> and w must bo 
a possible quantity. If then we signify by r and in the real 
cube roots of V s and w 3 , the others uio ra and r'r, nr and 
r'w ; and the only combinations wlueli satisfy the last-men¬ 
tioned condition are 

v 4 w, rn -f r'w, r'a 4 rw, 
which rre the three roots of the equation (I), to the cxcln 
sum of v 4 rw, rv 4 v 4 T '"\ r r 4 «\ rr 4 r//\ r'a -|- r'w. 
So far all is right, and the algebraical solution is complete, 
and may bo represented thus: lei p stand for any cube root 
of unity; then the three solutions of (!) are contained in 

p V(-*Q4VUQ , 4 AP 3 )) 

+ ~V(-JQ-V(iQ*4n I")). 


where signifies the real cube root 
This is perfectly intelligible when IQ 8 4 vt P 3 is a posi¬ 
tive quantity: for if we call the real cube roots above men¬ 
tioned K and L, we find tor the three roots of the equation, 
first, the possible root, K 4 L ; next, the pair of impossi¬ 
ble roots contained in the formula 

— 4(R 4 L) 4 ] (K. — L) aJ 3. 

If wo apply this to the equation .r 3 —9.r — 28 — 0 , where 
P — —9,and Q = — 28 , we shall find K = 3, L = 1 , and 
the roots are 4, —24 V — 3, and — 2 — a/— 3. But if it 
should happen that ^Q 8 4 1 >:| is negative (which requires 

that P should he negative and JjP 3 numerically greater 
than iQ*). we return to tho original form of the solution, 
and find that the roots of the equation are contained in tho 
formula 


{ V4W V - l} 4 + { V - W aJ - i } 4 • ■ • (3) 

whero { } 3 means any cube root, there beiug a tacit con¬ 

dition that the product of the two cube loots must lie pos¬ 
sible. V stands for -IQ, and W for the possible (though 
perhaps irrational) quantity aJ (— JQ*— -^P 3 ). Now, it is 
shown in book s of algebra that every cube root of 
V 4 W tj — 1 is of the samo form, say F 4 G aJ — 1 , 
and that the corresponding culio root of V — W aJ - 1 is 
F — G V — 1. If then we assume 

{v4WV~} 4 = F+G v~, 

{v-W J ~\}’ = F- G V - 1, 

we find by multiplication 


{v 8 4 W 8 P =F 8 4 


G 8 ; 


V 8 4 W 8 j 

and by addition of their cubes, and division by 2 , 
V=F»—3FG 8 , 
between which the elimination of G gives 
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F* - 3 yv‘ + w* . F-iV=0; 

frojn which it would seem that wo might find F, and then 
G. But on examining this last equation we find it to be 
precisely that kind of cubic equation about which the diffi¬ 
culty arose; for the P of this equation is negative, being 
-f »/(V» + W ! ), and the Q is - iV; and ^P J , being 
-1 (V*+W s ), is numerically greater than |Q a , or V\ 
Whence this case is called irreducible; for though, as will 
be shown immediately, there are throe possible values of 
the expression (3), yet every direct algebraical attempt to 
find them leads to the same difficulty in unother form. 

If F and G could be determined, one value of (3) is 2 F ; 
and taking the other cube roots, selecting only those pairs 

whose products are possible, wo find _ _ 

_ i(1 + V^3) (F+GV-T) —j (1 — V-3) (F-GVjjJ) 
_. ( l_V-3) (F+GV-i) -H1 + V-:?) (F-GV-l) 
for the other admissible values. These may be reduced to 

-F+GV3. and -F-GV3, 
which are both possible. Consequently, the irreducible case 
of a cubic equation is that in which tlie three roots are all 
possible. 

Let us apply the preceding to x’— 2lx + 20 = 0. Here 
P = -21, Q = 20, jQ'+i P s = - 243 = - 81 X 3. 11 dice 

the roots are contained in 

{-10 + 9 a/3 a/^1 }’ + { - 10- 9 a/3 a/'—I 1*' 

Bv trial (or by semi-tentative methods, described in most 
books of algebra) it may be found that a cube root of 

— lo+o V-3 a/—1 is 2+ \/3 a/— 1 ; whence F = 2, G = 
a /:\. Hence one root (2,F> is 4; the second and third 
( — F+G a/3 and — F— Gv'.l), are —2+3 and —2—3, or ) 
and — 5. 

But the host method of obtaining the roots is by having 
: c'course to a registry of the roots of cubic equations, which 
is m the hands of every tyro, namely, the tables of sines and 
cosines, by which also the theorem of Rombelli will be esta¬ 
blished, namely, that the difficulty of the irreducible case 
answers tc that of the Insertion of an angle m geometry, 
li is proposed then, by means of trigonometry, to calculate 
the \aloes of (.i). Assume V = r ios. 0, \\ — r sin. O, 0 r 
find/• and 0 li'otn 

-- w 

t— VV 2 +W J , tan. 0= -y 

in w’uc.li that sign must be given to r, winch gives r cos. 0 
the sign of V. Then, by l)e Moivre’s theorem [Negative 
and Imcossihle Quantities], 

(cos. 0 ± sin 0 a/— 1 p = cos. J 0 ± sin. J0 a/— I, 
m which, by substituting 0+300'' or 0+720“ for 0, the 
equation Ian. 0— V+W is Htill satisfied, and while the first 
side of the preceding equation is not altered in appearance, 
the different values of the cube root appear on the second 
side. From this we readily find that the expression (3) is 
no other than 2 i/r . cos. J0 ; the three values of which, ob¬ 
tained as just noted, are 

2 i/r . cos. J0, 2 i/r cos. (120°+JO), 2 i/r cos. (240°+J0) 
which may be thus written : 

2 ir . cos. J0, — 2 i/r . cos. (OO°-J0), -2 i/r . cos. (60°+J0.) 

Thus, in tlie preceding example, which gives V= —10, 
W=oV3, we find r“=l6o+243=343=7 ; whence i/r= 

— iy/7. And tan. 9 = —ftx/3, whence 0 is found to be 

— (17° 19' Hi") .one-third of which is— (19°G' 250), and this, 
with 79“ f/ 25" and 40° 53'35", are the angles on which 
the required values depend. The cosines of those angles, 
severally multiplied by —2 a/7, 2 a/ 7, and 2 a/7, give results 
as near to —5, 1, and 4 (the values found), as the unavoid¬ 
able e-rors in the last places of logarithmic results, and the 
preceding rejection of fractions of seconds, will permit. 

IRRIGATION. Of all the substances which concur in the 
vegetation and growth of plants water is the most essen¬ 
tial • without moisture the seed cannot germinate, nor can 
the plant receive nourishment. Hence in warm climates, 
where rains are periodical, and where the soil is dried and 
parched by a continued evaporation, no verdure exists, ex¬ 
cept where springs or rivers supply the waste of moisture. 
The warmer the climate, and the more rapid the evapora¬ 
tion, the more luxuriant is the vegetation, provided there 
be an abundant supply of water. This circumstance bas 
suggested the plan of diverting streams end. conducting 


them in channels to fertilize as great an extent of land as 
possible. In China and in India, as well us in Egypt, in¬ 
genious modes of watering lands have been adopted from 
the most remole ages. No expense has been thought too 
great to secure a supply of water, and to distribute it in the 
most advantageous manner. It seems that where there is 
great heat in the air, water alone will supply the necessary 
food for the growth of plants. It is probable that the com¬ 
ponent parts of the atmosphere are more easily separated, 
and made to onier into new combinations with those of 
water, m a high temperature than m a lower; or that the 
leaves and gieen parts of vegetables imbibe water in a state 
.of solution in air, anil that in this state it is more easily de¬ 
composed. Atmospheric air and water contain all the prin¬ 
cipal elements of vegetables, viz. oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, 
and nitrogen: the remainder are either found in the soil or 
diffused through the water. Manures seem to act princi¬ 
pally as stimulants or re-agents, and are themselves com¬ 
posed of the same elements: they are of no use unles-, 
diffused or dissolved ill water; but when the water is im 
pregiiated with annual or vegetable substances, the effect is 
far greater anil more rapid than when the water is puie. 

Water has also an important office to perform, if wo oil mil 
the principle discovered by Macs ire, that plants reprl ' 
through their roots those portions of the sap which are. the 
residue of Its elaboration, and which are of no further use 
to the plant, hut rather injurious if the\ are again imbibed 
by tile roots. Plants seem lo inquire a lemma! of their 
excrements, as animals do when tied up in stalls, cr con¬ 
fined in a small space. If this i, not effected, they sutler 
and contract diseases. The percolation of water through 
the soil is the means which mi tine has piw\iileil lor tins 
purpose. Her.ee we can readily suppose llml i|,e mere 
washing of the roots has a beneficial cfleel, ami to this ui a 
great measure must he ascribed the fertilizing effects, of 
pure and soft running water. 

If water stagnates and is evaporated, and the noxious 
matter held in solution remains m the soil, all the advantage 
of irrigation is lost, and the better kinds of grasses me suc¬ 
ceeded by rushes and coarse aquatic plants, as may lie seen 
in all marshy spots. The circulation of tlie water them foie ap¬ 
pears to be as neee sury as its presence; and, provided there 
be a sufficient supply of water of a pmper quality, tin- more 
porous the soil, and especially the subsoil, is, the more 
vigorous is the vegetation. It is oil this principle alone llint 
wo can rationally account for the great advantage of nl iga¬ 
tion in those climates where rain is abundant, and whole 
the soil, which is most benefited by having a supply of 
water running through it, is of a nature to require artificial 
draining ns an indispensable preliminary to being made 
fertile by irrigation. By keeping these principle- m view 
great light will be thrown on the practical part of unim- 
tion, which, having been long established by c\p< neuee 
before those principles were thought of, depends not on their 
correctness, hilt only confirms their ti nth. 

The whole art of irrigation limy he deduced from two 
simple rules, which are, first, to give a sufficient supply 
water during all the time the plants are growing, and 
secondly, never to allow it to accumulate so long us to stu,-- 
nute. We shall see hereafter one apparent exception to 
this last rule, hut it will be readily explained. 

The supply of water must come from natural lakes ai.d 
rivers, or from artificial wells and ponds, in winch il is col¬ 
lected in sufficient quantity to disperse it over a certain sur¬ 
face. As the water must How over the land, or m channels 
through it, the supply must he above the level of the land 
to be irrigated. This is generally the principal object to lm 
considered. If no water can be conducted to a reservoir 
above tlie level of the land, it cannot be irrigated. Fat 
there must also be a ready exit for the water, and llicivfhio 
the land must not be so low as the natural level of the 
common receptacle of the waters, whether it be a lake or 
the sea, to which they run. The taking of the level i> there¬ 
fore the first step towards ail attempt to irrigate any lands. 

Along the banks of running streams natiiie points out 
the declivity. A channel, which receives the water at a 
point higher than that to which the river flows, may be dug 
with a much smaller declivity than that of the bed of the 
river, and made to carry the water much higher than tliu 
natural banks. It may thence be distributed so as to de¬ 
scend slowly and water a considerable oxfent of ground in 
its way to rejoin the stream. This is by far the most com¬ 
mon mode of irrigation ( and the shape, size, and direction 
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of tho channels M’o regulated by tlic nature of the surface 
and other circumstances, which vary in almost every situa¬ 
tion. A few examples will give to those who are not ac¬ 
quainted with the best modes of irrigating land a pretty 
accurate notion of the system. 

We shall suppose a river to run with a rapid current 
between high bunks. At some point of its course a portion 
of the water is diverted into a canal dug along the hank, 
with a very small declivity. The water in this canal will 
llow with less lapidity than the river, hut will keep the 
same level as that part of the river where it has its origin. 
Thus the water nuiv he carried over lauds which are situated 
considerably above the bed of tho river farther down. All 
tho lands between tlii-i canal and the river may be irrigated 
if there is a sutlieient supply of water. The ennui maybe 
carried to a considerable distance from the river. The size 
of the canal and ns declivity depend on the quantity of water 
which may he made to flow into it. A dam is often constructed 
across a river, in order that as much of its water as is pos¬ 
sible may ho diverted, and the original channel is often laid 
quite dry, to lake advantage of all the water at. the time 
when it is advantageous to irrigate tho land. To have an 
entire command of tho water there are flood-gates on the 
main channel and on the lesser branches. By opening or 
shutting these tho water may be stopped or made to llow as 
may be required. It must be remembered, that to cany 
water to a considerable distance, and in great quantity, u 
larger channel and more rapid declivity arc required; and it 
is a matter of calculation whether it is most advantageous 
to bring it smaller quantity to a higher point, or a greater 
abundance somewhat lower. Having a certain command 
of water, it. mav he curried from the main channel by smaller 
branches to different points, so as to irrigate the whole 
equal ly. These brunches should he nearly horizontal, that the 
water mat overflow the sides of them, and be equally dis¬ 
tributed over the land immediately below'. Every branch 
which brings water over the land should have a correspond¬ 
ing channel below to carry it off; for the water must never 
lie allowed to slop ami stagnate. When it lias run 15 or ‘20 
feet, according to the declivity, over the land situated below 
the /i'rdrr, or the channel which brings the water, it should 
he collected into a drain to ho carried off, unless it call he 
used to irrigate lands which lie still lower. Finally it runs 
back into the river from which it was taken, at a lower 
point of its course. 

When there is a considerable fall and a sufficient supply 
of water, a senes of channels may ho made, so situated lie- 
low each other, that, the second collects the water which the 
first has supplied, and in its turn becomes a feeder to irri¬ 
gate tlic lower parts of the declivity: a third channel re¬ 
ceives the water and distributes it lower down, until the 
last pours it into the river. Tins is called ratrh wurk, be¬ 
came tlv water is caught from one channel to another. 
This method is only applicable where there is u considerable 
full of waller and a gentle declivity towards the river. But 
il must be borne in mind that tho water is deteriorated for the 
purpn-e of irrigation, when it has passed over the laud, and 
that it is not advantageous to let it llow over a great extent 
when a fresh supply can he obtained : hut where only a 
small portion of water can ho commanded, that must bo 
made the most of; and it will irrigate three or lour portions 
of land in succession without there being any very marked 
clinVrciiee in the effect: beyond this it rapidly loses its fer¬ 
tilizing qualities. This is not owing to the water having 
deposited the fertilizing substances wtfieli it held in solution, 
or which w ere diffused through it, but it is owing to its having 
taken up some which are detrimental to vegetation, and being 
saturated with them : at least lliis is the most probable 
opinion when all circumstances are taken into the account. 

The general principle of irrigation may be described as 
the supplying every portion of tho surface with an abun¬ 
dance of w ater, and taking it off again rapidly. In many 
situations the great difficulty in irrigation arises from the 
want of u supply of water; but oven then a partial irriga¬ 
tion may heoflboird,which, although not perfect, will liavoits 
advantages. A small rill which is often quite dry in summer 
may still, hv judicious management, he made to improve a 
considerable portion of laud : its waters may bo collected 
and allowed to accumulate m a pond or reservoir, and let 
out occasionally, so that none he lost, or run to waste. 
If there is but iuimall quantity it must he husbanded and 
.made to flow over as great a surface as possible. If there is 
water only at particular seasons of the year, uud at a time 


when it would not bo of much use to the land, it may he 
kept in ponds, and it will lose none of its qualities by being 
exposed to the air. If animal or vegetable matter in a 
partial slate of decomposition is added to this water, it will 
much improve its quality, and by a judicious distribution 
of it over the land a great benefit may he obtained. 

If there is not a want of water, there may lie a want of de¬ 
clivity to enable it to flow off, which, it should always he 
remembered, is an essential part of irrigation. Art, may 
in this case assist nature by forming a passage for the water, 
either in its course towards the land to be irrigated, or from 
it after it lias effected its purpose. Where there is no natural 
exit, and it might lead to too great an expense to make an 
artificial one, the water may sometimes ho led into shallow 
ponds,where a great part is evaporated; or porous strata 
may he found by boring, into which it can be made to run and 
bu dispersed. Along rivers where the fall is very impercep¬ 
tible a channel brought from a considerable distance may 
give such a command as to throw the water over a great 
extent of surface; and to carry it off another channel nun 
bu cut, emptying itself at some distance below: so that 
lands which lie along the banks of a river maybe irrigated, 
although they arc actually below the level of tile river, and 
require hanks to protect them from inundation. 

When the surface to be irrigated is very flat and nemlv 
level, it is necessary to form artificial slopes for the water m 
run over. The whole of the ground is laid in broad beds, 
undulating like the waves of the sea. The upper part of 
these beds is quite level from end to end, anil here the 
channel or float which briugs the water on is cut. From 
the edge of this channel the ground is made to slope a foul 
or two on both sides, and a ditch is cut, at the hotttom 
parallel to the float. The whole of the ground is hud out in 
these hods. All the floats are supplied by a main channel 
at right angles to the beds, and somewhat above them, and 
all the ditches or drains run into a mam ditch parallel to 
the mam float, and below the lowest dram. The course of 
the water is very regular. As soon as the flood gale-, aie 
opened it flows into all the upper channels, which it tills 
till they overflow in their whole length. The slopm : sides 
are covered with a thin sheet of running water, which the 
lower drains colled and earn into the main ditch. 
♦Experience has shown that there are particular scin cm 
when the water has the best died ; a perfect comm,mil nf 
it is therefore indispensable, and also a regular supph. 

During fiost, when all dry meadows aie in a slate of lot;. 

and tile vegetation is suspended, the water-meadow s, liav mg 
a current of water continually flowing over them, are pro 
tooted lr.mi tho effect of frost, and the glass will continue to 
grow as long as the water flows over it. Too much moisture 
however would ho injurious, and the meadows aie thcrelore 
laid dry by shutting the flood-gates, whenever the tempi ia 
turo of the air is above freezing. Bv tills management the 
grass grows rapidly at the first sign of spring. Before t lie dn 
upland meadows have recovered the effects of frost and 
begun to vegetate, the herbage of the water-meadows is 
already luxuriant. As soon as they are fed off or cut for the 
first crop of hay, tlic water is immediately put on again, hut 
for a shorter time; for the warmer the air, the less time will 
the grass bear to be covered with water. A renewed growth 
soon appears, and the grass is ready to he cut a second 
time when the dry meadows only give tiieir first crop. 
Thus, by judicious management, three or four crops of 
grass are obtained in each season, or only one abundant 
crop is made into hay, and the sheep and cattle feed off the 
others. Tho usual way in which the grass of water-un a- 
dows is made profitable is by feeding ewes which have early 
lambs till the middle of April. A short Hooding soon repro¬ 
duces a crop, which is mown for bay in June; another flood¬ 
ing gives an abundant aftermath, which is either mown for 
hay,or fell off by cows, bullocks, and horses; furut this time 
the sheep, if pastured in water-meadows, are very subject 
Jto the rot. The value of good water-meadows could 
scarcely he believed by those who are not familiar with 
them. Where the water is suited to irrigation they never 
require manuring. Their fertility is kept up continually, 
and the only attention required is lo weed out coarse aqua 
tic plants, which arc neither nutritious nor wholesome in 
liny or pasture. 

The best soil for a water-meadow is a good gravel. Tho 
finest water-meadows on the Avon in Wiltshire, where the 
richest herbage is found, have scarcely any soil at all, but 
ore on a bud of shinglo and pebbles matted together by the 
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roots of the grass, which proves to demonstration that tho 
waters of the Avon contain all the principles ossential to 
rapid vegetation. Great attention is required, and some ex¬ 
perience, to irrigate meadows, so as to give the greatest 
profit. . , , , , 

In liot weather, when we should imagino that the land 
must bo thirsty, and that too much water cannot be poured 
over it, much mischief may be done by injudicious flooding. 
In winter, on tho contrary, the land may be covered with 
water for weeks without injury; and if an earthy deposit 
takes place, the subsequent fertility is greatly increased. 
But this is not properly irrigation: it is inundation, and the 
effects depend on entirely different causes. When low 
meadows are inundated in winter and spring, it is the mud- 
diness of the water which enriches the land: a fine layer of 
extremely divided matter is deposited, and when the water 
subsides this acts as a coat of manure. 

Water may be carried in small channels through meadows 
without boing allowed to overflow, and in this case tho 
effect is similar to that caused by rivors or brooks which 
wind slowly through valleys, and produce a rich verdure 
along their course. This is watering, but not properly irri¬ 
gating. When this is done judiciously, the effect is very 
nearly the same as when the lipid is irrigated; and in hot 
climates it may ho preferable, by giving a constant supply 
of moistme to the roots, while the plants are growing. The 
great advantage of water-meadows in England is not so 
much the superior quantity of grass or hay which is obtained 
when they are mown, as the early feed in spring, when all 
Kinds of nutritive fodder are scarce; when the turnips are 
consumed before the natural grass or the rye sown fur that 
purposo is fit to be fed off, tho water-meadows afford abund¬ 
ant pasture to ewes and lambs, which by this means are 
brought to an early market. The farmer who has water- 
meadows can put his ewes earlier to the ram, without fear 
of wanting food for them and llieir lambs in Mareli, which 
i. flic most tryii g season of tho year for those who have 
sheep. At (hat lime an acre of good grass may be worth 
as much for u month as a later crop would for tho remainder 
of the year. When it is intended to form a water-meadow 
on a surface which is nearly level, or where a fall of only 
two or three feet can be obtained in a considerable length, 
the whole of the land must be laid in beds about 20 or 30 
feel wide, the middle or crown of these beds being on a 
level with the main feeders, and tho bottoms or drains on a 
lewd with the lower exit of the water, or a little above it. 
’do form these beds most expeditiously, if the ground is al¬ 
ready m grass, the sod may he paired off and relaid after 
the boils are formed, by which moans the grass will he sooner 
re established; hut except in very heavy soils, where the 
grass is some time in taking root, the easiest anil cheapest 
way is to plough tho land two or three times towards the 
centre, and dig out the drain with the spade: tho earth 
out of the drains, and that which is taken out of tho upper 
trench or feeder, may bo spread over the bed to give it the 
proper slope. A roller passed over the bed in the direction 
of its length will lay it oven, and the seeds of grasses being 
sown over it, tho water may he let on for a very short time 


to mako them spring. As soon as the grass is two or threo 
inchos above ground a regular flooding may be given, and 
in a very short time tho sward will be complete. Instead 
of sowing seed, tufts of grass cut from old sward may bo 
spread over tho newly formed beds, and they will soon 
coier tho ground. Tho Italian rye-grass, which has been 
lately introduced into this, country from Lombardy and 
Switzerland, grows so rapidly, that if it bo sown in February, 
or as soon as the snow and frost are gone, it will afford a 
good crop to feed off in April, or to mow for hay by the 
beginning of May ; and after that it may be cut repeatedly 
during the summer. But where the soil is good and tho 
water abundant, good natural grasses will spring up without 
much sowing, and soon equal the old water-meadows. 

It seems essential to the formation of a good water-meadow 
that the bottom be porous and freo from stagnant water; 
hence under-draining is often indispensable before a water- 
meadow can be established; and a peat-bog, if drained 
and consolidated, may have water carried over its surface, 
and produce very good herbage. If tho soil is a very stiff' 
clay, draining is almost indispensable where a water- 
meadow is to be made. The more porous the soil tho less 
depth of water is required, which is not obvious at first 
sight; but (lie clay lets tho wafer run over the surface 
without soaking into the roots, whereas the porous soil is 
soon soaked to a considerable depth. The water must, 
therefore be longer on the clay than on tho sand or gravel 
to produce the same effect. If the water is properly applied 
all kinds of soils may be converted into fertile water- 
meadows. On very stiff clays a coat of sund or gravel, 
whero it can be easily put on, will greatly improve tho 
herbage. It should not lie ploughed in, but laid on the 
surface two or three inches thick: chalk will also improve 
the herbage. 

The usual time of letting on the water on water-meadows 
is just before Christmas, anil it may continue to How over 
tho land as long as the frost lasts: in mild weather it may 
be turned off during the day and put on again at night 
until the frost is gone. The grass will soon begin to grow’, 
and bo ready to bo fed off'. When this is done the water is 
immediately let on for a short time, and turned off again 
to allow the ground to dry after a few days’ flooding, and 
the water is let on again at short intervals. The warmer 
tho air is, the shorter time must the water be allowed to 
cover the meadows. As soon as the grass is five or six 
inches long it must ho loft dry entirely till it is mown or 
fed off. In summer the floodings must bo very short ; 
seldom more than twenty-four hours at a time, but frequent. 
Thus a great weight of grass may he obtained year after 
year without any manure being put on the land, care being 
taken t'liat where the surface is not quite even the hollows 
bo filled up with earth brought from another place, or dug 
out of the drain, if that should ho partially tilled up with 
the soil which the water has carried into it. We alluded 
before to a case where water may remain a considerable 
time on the land without injury; this is, when there aie 
inundations from rivers, which rise above their beds in 
spring and cover tlio low meadows which lie along tlioir 
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banks. In this case the grass, which has not yet sprung 
up, is protected from the cold, and if there is a deposit from 
the water there is a considerable advantage. But when it 
subsides, it must be made to run off entirely, without 
leaving small pools, by Which tho grass would invariably be 
injured. Small ditches or channels are usually dug, by 
which all tho water may run off, unless where the subsoil 
is very porous, or the land is well undor-drained, which is 
seldom the ease in these low meadows, for the drains worn 1 
be apt to bo chouked by the earthy deposit from the water. 
These inundations can sometimes be regulated by means oT 
dykes and llood-gates, in which case they partake of the 
advantages of irrigation, and also of that deposition ol 
fertilizing mud which is called warping. [Warpino.] 

Tho preceding plan (fig. 1) will explain what has been 
lirielly said respecting the different modus of irrigating land. 
A A is ; river which has a considerable full, and then flows 
through a level plain. A considerable channel is cut at B, 
where there is a rapid fall over a natural or artificial dam. 
This channel is carried round a bill and supplies a series of 
channels, C,C, C, placed below each other, forming catch- 
work along a declivity. A portion of the water goes on to D, 
where it. supplies the feeders of a regular set of ridges, or 
beds, made as before described, from which the water 
returns into tho river by a main trench, into which all tho 
drains run. 

Oil tho other side of tho river, where the slopes He some- 
win! differently, there arc several examples of catch-work, 
the black line-. lepre-ienting the drams which receive the 
water uficr it has flowed over the surface and curry it into 
the river below. It. is evident that all tho feeders are 
nearly horizontal, to atlow the water to flow over their 
aides. 


Fig. 2 . 



Fit? 2 in thn flection of catch work, a.a.n re tho fenders; b, tho drain; 
i, r, c, r, intermediate channels which act as in ode is and drains. 


Fig. 3. 
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Ridge-work. 

Fig 3 id tin suction of two adjoining ridges, u, a, tho feeders; b, b, b, the 
drniiih. 


Fig. 4. 



Fiff, 4 is a riakifl to regulate the ituw of wafer 

11 MUTABILITY. [H/ittER.] 

'arisen. [Siberia,] 

IRVINE, u royal borough and seaport town in the dk- 
Inet of Cunningham and county of Ayr, 63 miles south¬ 
west by west from Edinburgh. It is situated cm a rising 
ground to the north of the fiver Irvine, and about half a 
mile distant from the harbour, which lies to the south-west 
of it. The town is dry and well airod, and consists of one 
broad street, which communicates with the southern saburb 
by means of a harrow storte bridge of four arches, rebuilt in 
the jour J826. The prime ipirt public buildings are the 
church and town-house, the harbour is commodious, 
having from nine to eleven feet water on the bar at 
spring-tides ; though during violent gales from the south 
it rises to sixteen feel. The rapid growth of Kilmarnock 
has tended greatly to increase the trade of Irvine, which 
is tho nearest seuport to tlfat town. The duos leviod at 
the port during the five years preceding 1832 averaged 45(1/. 
per annum. Ship-building is carried on upon a small scale. 


Irvine, tn union with Rothsay, Inverary, Campbelltown, 
and Ayr, returns one member to parliament. The school, 
wherein Greek, Latin, French, and the mathematics are 
taught, is ably conducted by the rector and an English 
assistant. The population of tho burgh and parish of 
Irvine in 1831 was 5200. (Carlisle’s Dictionary ; Beauties 
of Scotland ; Population Returns , &o.) 

ISABELLA of CASTILE. [Columbus; FebCinand V. I 
1S/KUS, one of the ten Athenian orators, was a native or 
Cheats, or, according to other accounts, of Atheus. Dio¬ 
nysius could not ascertain the time of his birth or death. 
So much as this appears certain: the vigour of his talent 
belonged to the period after tho Peloponnesian war, and he 
lived to see the time of king Philip. Hermippua, who 
wrote the lives of the pupils of Isocrates, has recorded 
nothing more of Iamus than that ho was a pupil of Isocrates, 
instructed Demosthenes, and enjoyed the society of the 
chief philosophers of his time. 

The author of the Life of Isoms, attributed to Plutarch, 
mentions sixty-four orations of Iseeus, fifty of which were 
allowed to he genuine. At present there are only eleven 
extant, all of which are of the forensic class (Xdyin Suea- 
vikoI), and all treat of matters relating to wills and tho 
succession to lira property of Jcstators, or persons intestate, 
or to disputes originating in such matters. These orations 
are valuable fur the insight which they give us into the 
laws of Athens as to tlie disposition of property by will, and 
in cases of intestacy, and also us to many of tho forms of 

P rocedure. Dionysius, in his laboured comparison between 
ysias and Isaius, sums up as follows: In reading Lysias 
one would not suppose that any thing is said either in uu 
artificial maimer or without perfect sincerity, hut every¬ 
thing appears natural and true; thus forgetting that it is 
the height of art to imitate nature. In reading lsmus 
one lias just the contrary feeling; nothing appears to ho 
spoken naturally and without an effort, not even what really 
is so spoken ; hut everything sooms of set purpose, framed 
to deceive, or for some other sinister end. One would 
bolieve Lysias, though he were stating what was false ; 
one cannot, without some feeling of distrust, assent to lsams, 
even when he speaks the truth.’ Aguin:—‘ Lysias seems 
to aim at truth, but lsams to follow art: the one strives to 
please, tiro other to produce effect,’ 

Dionysius adds that, in his opinion, with lsams originated 
that vigour and energy of style (Suviroe) which his pupil 
Demosthenes carried to perfection. So far as tho extant spe¬ 
cimens of Is®us enable us to form an opinion, this judgment 
appears to be just. The perspicuity and the artless sim¬ 
plicity of the style of Lysias are admirable; but on reading 
Is*us we feel that we have to do with a subtle disputant 
and a close reasoner, whose arguments are strong and 
pointed, but have too much the appearance of studied effect, 
and for that reason often fail to convince. 

The best edition of the text of Isoms is by Bekkor. The 
oration on the ‘ Inheritance of Meneclea ’ was first published 
by Tyrwhitt, London, 1785; and that on the * Inheritance 
of Cleonymus’ first appeared in its complete form at Milan, 
1815, by Ang. Mai. The translation of Isceus by Sir Wil¬ 
liam Jones (1779, 4to.) will give an English reader a suffi¬ 
cient notion of this orator; but the translation is somewhat, 
deficient in critical accuracy, and also wanting in force. 
ISAIAH LXX. ’Hiratac), one of the most eelc 

brated of the Hebrew prophets, lived during tlie reigns of 
Uzziah, Jotbam, Ahaz, and Hezakiah (7s. i. l; vii. ); xiv. 
28; xxii.; xxxvi.—xxxVii.J,an<Iwa» contemporary with the 
prophets Amos, Hosea, Joel, and Micah. We possess no 
particulars in the Old Testament respecting the place of his 
birth or fcis history; but we learn from the inscription of 
tlie book that he Was the son of Amoz, who was, according 
to one Jewish tradition, the brother of AmaZiah, king of 
Judah; but according to another was considered to he t ho 
same person as the prophet Amos. The latter tradition 
is evidently wrong; amco the name of the prophet is Dtoj?, 

While the name of the father of Isaiah is Y*IDR- It is pro¬ 
bable, from the 6th chapter of the book, that Isaiah entered 
upon his prophetical office in the last year of tho reign of 
king Uzziati, b c. 759. He continued to prophesy at least 
till the fourteenth year of the reign of Hezckiah, b.c. 713 
(2 Kings , xix. 2-7; Is. xxxvl.—xxxviii.), a period of forty- 
six years. According to an antiont Jewish tradition, which 
is also given in the apocryphal book of the ‘Ascension of 
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Isa'ah,’ he was put to death during the reign of the cruel 
Manasseh (2 Kings, xxi. 16); who is said by Josephus 
(Antiq., x. 3, § 1) to have slain all the prophets in Jeru¬ 
salem. Manasseh commenced his reign b.C. 697 ; and 
Isaiah must therefore have continued to prophesy for sixty- 
two years at least, if this tradition is correct. Isaiah had a 
greater influence in public affairs than any other prophet, 
except Elijah and Elisha. He appears to have been the 
intimate friend of Hozekiah; and it was principally owing 
to his advice and firmness that the army of Sennacherib 
was defeated. 

The prophecies of Isaiah consist of sixty-six chapters, all 
of which were considered, till within the last thirty or forty 
vears, to have been composed by ,thc prophet himself. But 
it is the common opinion of the critics in Germany usually- 
called Rationalists, that the book of Isaiah is a collection 
of prophecies delivered by different persons, which were 
collected and arranged in their present form during the 
Babylonian exile. Tno whole of the latter part of the book, 
from ch. xl. to ch. lxvi., is supposed to have been written at 
Babylon during the exile, and a considerable part of the 
first thirty-nine chapters is attributed to other authors than 
Isaiah. Some critics have called the book a * poetical an¬ 
thology.’ This opinion was first maintained by Koppe, and 
has been supported by Diiderlein, Justi, Eiclihorti, Bauer, 
Paulus, Rosonmiiller, Bertholdt, Du Wette, Augusti, and at. 
great length by Geeenius in his translation of Isaiah, Leip., 
1821-9. The best arguments in defence of the common 
opinion are given by Jahn in his ‘Introduction to the 
Bible,’ by Professor Lee in his ‘ Sermons and Dissertations 
on the Study of the Scriptures,’ and by Hongstotiberg in 
lus ‘Christologie des alten Testaments,’ Berl., 1829-35. 

If we admit Isaiah to have been the author of the book 
which bears lus name, it is nearly certain that the pro¬ 
phecies are not arranged at present in the order in which 
llioy were delivered. The sixth chapter apparently contains 
an account of the inauguration of the prophet in his sacred 
office, and appears to have been the first prophecy that 
was published by him. The twenty-second chapter con¬ 
sists of two separate parts which have no connexion with 
each other, and were probably published at different times ; 
the former half of the chapter (1-14) containing a predic¬ 
tion of the invasion of the Medes and Persians, while the 
latter half gives an account of the disgrace of a courtier of 
the name of Shebna during the reign of Hozekiah. It is 
therefore difficult to give any connected account of the con¬ 
tents of the book ; but the following arrangement, taken 
from Gesenius, is perhaps the best upon the whole. 

The first part (i.—xii.) principally consists of prophe¬ 
cies relating immediately to the Jewish people; the 
second part (xiii.—xxiii.) contains predictions against the 
Babylonians, Assyrians, Philistines, Moabites, Syrians, 
Egyptians, and other foreign orations; the third part 
(xxiv.—-xxxv.), with an historical appendix (xxxvi.—xxxviii.) 
containing an account of the invasion of Sennacherib, con¬ 
tains prophecies of the invasion of J adieu by the Baby¬ 
lonians, of the destruction of Jerusalem, the captivity of 
the people, and thoir final restoration to thoir native country; 
the fourth part (xl.—Ixvi.) principally refers to the re¬ 
storation of the church ; it contains many prophecies re¬ 
specting the deliverance of the Jews l'rum captivity, the 
destruction of idols, the spread of the true religion over the 
earth, the conversion of the Gentiles, and the coming of the 
Messiah. 

The prophecies of Isaiah have always been held in great 
veneration by the Jews. Jesus, tho son of Sirach, speaks 
of Isaiah as * a prophet great and faithful in his vision, who 
saw by an excellent spirit what should come to pass at the 
last, and comforted them that mourned in Sion. He showed 
what should come to pass for ever, and secret things before 
they came.' (Ect’esiasticus, xlviii. 22-23.) Josephus and 
Philo frequently s leak of Isaiah in terms of the greatest 
respect; and his propheoies are constantly quoted by the 
writers of tjie Net r Testament. See Matt. i. 22, 23, com¬ 
pared with It. vii. 1 i ; Matt. iii. 3, with Is. xl. 3; Matt. iv. 
14-16, with Is. ix. 1,2 ; xlii. 7; Matt. viii. 17, with Is. liii. 
4 ; Matt. xiii. 14, 15, with Is. vi. 9, 10; Matt. xxi. 13, with 
Is. lvi. 7; Luke, iv. 17-19, with Is. lxi. 1-3 ; Acts, xiii. 34, 
with Is. Iv. 3 ; Acts, xxviii. 25-27, with Is. vi. 9, 10; Rom. 
ix. 27, 28, with Is. x. 22; Rom. ix. 29, with Is. i. 9 ; Rom. 

ix. 33, with Is. viii. 14; Rom. x. 16, with Is. liii. 1; Rom. 

x. 20, 21, with Is. lxv. 1, 2; 1 Cor. i. 19. 20, with Is. xliv. 
25; 2 Pater, iii. la, with Is. lxv. 17. 


A considerable part of the prophecies of Isaiah arc sup- 

? osed by most Christian divines to relate to the Messiah, 
'he following list is taken from Gray’s * Key to the Old 
Testament,’ pp. 369, 370 : the divine character of Christ 
(vii. 14; ix.6; xxxv. 4; xl. 5, 9, 10; xiii. 6-8; lxi. 1; 
Ixii. 11 ; lxiii. 1-4); liis miracles (xxxv. !>, 0); his peculiar 
qualities and virtues (ix. 2, 3; xl. 11 ; xlui. 1-3); his rejec¬ 
tion (vi. 9-12; viii. 14, 15; liii. 3); liis sufferings for the 
sins of man (liii. 4-11); liis death, burial (liu. 8, 9), and 
victory over death (xxxv. 8; liii. 10 - 1 Jj; In, final glory 
Ixlix. 7, 22, 23; Iii. 13-15; liii. 4, 5), and the establishment, 
increase (ii. 2-4; ix. 7; xiii. 4; xlvi. 13), and pot feet ion 
(ix. 2-7; xi. 4-10; xvi. 5; xxix. 18-24; xxxii. I ; xl. 4, 5; 
xlix. 9-13; li. 3-6; Iii. 6-10 ; lv. 1-3 ; lix. 16-21 : lx.: 1 m. 
1-5; lxv. 25) of his kingdom. The number of Isaiah’s pro- 

{ ihecies relating to the Messiah was thought by Juiomo to 
ic so numerous and important, that he says, in his preface 
to the book, that Isaiah ought rather to bo called an Evan¬ 
gelist than a prophet; and many modern commentators 
give him the title of the Evangelical Prophet. 

The style of Isaiah is said by Lowtli ( Prcdert. xxi ) ‘ to 
abound in such transcendent excellencies, that lie may Im¬ 
properly said to afford the most perfect model of tlic pro¬ 
phetic poetry. He is at once elegant and sublime, forcible 
and ornamented; he unites energy with copiousness, anil 
dignity with variety. In his sentiments there is uncommon 
elevation and majesty ; in his imagery the utmost propriety, 
elegance, dignity, and diversity; m his language, uncom¬ 
mon beauty and energy; and notwithstanding the obscurity 
of his subjects, a surprising degree of clearness and simpli ¬ 
city. To these we may add that there is such sweetness in 
the poetical composition of his sentences, whether n proceed 
from art or genius, that if the Hebrew poetry at present is 
possessed of any remains of its native grace and harmony, 
we shall chiefly find them in the writings of Isaiah.’ 

In addition to the book of prophecies, lsaiali is also said 
to have written the lives of Uzziah (2 Chron. \\\ i. 22 > 
and Hozekiah (2 Chron. xxxii. .’Vi). The foimcr work is 
entirely lost : but we probably possess the greater pari, 
if not the whole, of tho latter m chapters xxxt i.— xxx\ m. <4 
bis prophecies. 

We learn from the Fathers that several apr irnplial 
works [APoet lypsk], which were in circiil.iliou m the o,uU 
ages of the Christian sera, were attributed to Isaiah. An 
Ethiopia translation of one of these works, entitled the ‘As¬ 
cension of Isaiah,’ which was originally written in Greek and 
is quoted by Epiphanies (Hrores. xl. 2) and Jeiome (Com¬ 
mentary upon Is. lxiv. 4), was published for the first tune 
by Dr. Laurence, Oxf. 1819, Hvo. Tins work contains an 
account of I lie prophet’s ascension through the firmament, 
and the six heavens into the seventh, and also of bis mar¬ 
tyrdom during the reign of Manasseh. 

(The Introductions of Eichhorn, Jahn. Du Welle, Au¬ 
gusts, and llnrno; Vitringa, Commentanus in l.ihnnn 
Pntph. Isaitc, 2 vols. fol. 17)4-1720 ; Lowth’s Isaiah, Lmd. 
1778, frequently reprinted ; there is a good German trans¬ 
lation of this work with many additions by Koppe, 4 vols. 
1779-1781 ; Diiderlein’s JCsaias, 8vo., 3rd ed., 1789, with 
excellent notes; Roscnmiiller’s Scholia; Gesenius, Der 
Prophet Jesaia, iibersetzt und in it einem vollstiindiurn 
philotogisch-critischen und historischen Comment or he- 
gleitet, Leip. 1821-9, the best translation and commentary 
that, has yet appeared.) 

IS'CHIA, the antient AEnarin, an island situated at the 
northern entrance of the Bay of Naples, the smaller island 
of Proeida lying between it and the promontory of Misen urn 
on the mainland. Proeida (Proehyta), according to on old 
tradition, was rent from Ischia by an earthquake. The 
island is mountainous; tho highest summit, called Mount. 
Epomeo, which is an extinct volcano, rises about 2500 fret 
above the soa, and has near its summit distinct traces of 
two very large craters. The volcanic district of Naples is 
considered to comprise not only Vesuvius, with Pozzuoh 
and Cumtto, but also the islands of Proeida and Ischia. Tho 
last eruption of the Epomeo was in 1301, w hen a broad 
stream of lava ran over the eastern part of tho island, for 
nearly two miles, as far as the sea. Strabo calls this island 
by the name of Pithecus®, which is not, as Pliny observes, 
derived from pithfcus (an ape), but from a word of similar 
form, which signifies an earthen vessel. The clay of the 
island, it seems, has been used for earthenware from the 
remotest timo. The island was settled by Greoks of Chains 
! and Krotrio. There wore numerous traditions of volcanos 
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action having taken place In this island; and Timrous 
mentions a violent eruption of Epomeo ft little befuvo his 
time. The soil of Ischia is very fertile, and produces corn, 
abunduncc of wines, and all sorts of fruit.. The hills are 
covered with chesnut trees. The island is about twenty 
miles in circuit, and contains 24,000 inhabitants, who 
have a reputation for good behaviour much above that of 
their neighbours of the mainlaud. Robbery and murder 
are very rare in the island, und the houses arc frequently 
left by the owners with the door merely on the latch without 
any suspicion or fear. The people are industrious, very 
frugal, and good tempered. Ischia forms part of the pro¬ 
vince of Naples; it contains four small towns or villages: 
1. Ischia, which is a bishop's see and has a castle; 2. Foria, 
wliieli is the most commercial place on the island; 3. Ca- 
samicciola, the neighbourhood of which contains excellent 
clay, of which a great quantity of pottery is mado and sent 
to Naples ; 4. Lacco: besides several hamlets. The island 
abounds with mineral springs, which aro much frequented 
by invalids from Naples, and are found efficacious for cur¬ 
ing sovoral distempers. Ischia is altogether one of the 
finest islands near the coast of Italy. (Do Quintis, Inarimc, 
sou dp Balnuis Piihecusarum, libri vi. , 8vo., Naples, 172(i; 
G. I’oulett Scrope, On the Volcanic District of Na/iles, 
in Getting. Trans., second series, vol. ii.; Strabo, Casaub., 
p. 248 ; Plin., Nat. Hist., ii. 88, iii. 6.) 

1SKGHEM, a market-town in the province of West 
Flanders. The population of the town is 2100, and that of 
the parish about 7000 inhabitants. The inhabitants tnaiiu- 
fketure considerable quantities of linen and tape It is 
nine miles north by west of Courtruy, and twenty miles 
south of Unices. 

ISER. [Bavaria.] 

ISE'ItE, a river in the south-eastern part of Franco, be¬ 
longing to the system of the Rhone. It has its source near 
Mont Isoran (13,262 feet high), in the chain of the Pennine 
Alps in Savoy. It flows 20 miles nortli-west to St. Maurice, 
und then 15 miles south-west to Moutiers or Mouticr; from 
Montiers it turns again to tho north-west and flows 12 miles 
to Conflans, the most northern point of its course; und 
again turning south-west, flows 22 miles to Montnieillan, 
whore its navigation commences. In the upper part of its 
course it receives some small tributaries, the combined 
streams of the Darou and the St. Jean at Moutiers; the 
combined streams of the Arli aud Doron at Conflans; und 
between Conflans and Montmeillan, the Arc, an alpine 
stream 68 miles long, which passes St. Jean de Maurioune. 
Just below Montmeillan the Isbrc turns to the south, 
crosses tho French frontier, gradually bonds to the soutli- 
wes) and wo>t, passes Grenoble, dividing that town into two 
ports, anil unites with the Drac, its most important tribu¬ 
tary, From the junction of the Drac the Isire flows north¬ 
west for a short distance, and then turning to the south¬ 
west, flows past St. Marcellin and Romans into the Rhone, 
which it joins between Tournon and Valence. The length 
of tho navigable part of the Isdre below Montmeillan is 
about 90 miles: its whole course is about 160 miles. 

Tho Drac rises in llie department of Hautcs Alpes, and 
lias a course of 72 or 73 miles. It receives the Sovrayos, 
the Bonne, the Romanehe, and other streams. 

Tho Isere is of moderate breadth, but of great depth. Its 
waters are of a blackish colour, which is attributed by some 
to the debris of the slute rocks of the Tarenlaise, a district 
in Savoy, through which it flows. The stream is liable to 
inundations, which cause the most disastrous effects. It is 
used for floating timber from Moutiers, 34 miles above 
Montmeillan. Between the last-mentioned town and Gre¬ 
noble tho navigation is very difficult, on account of tho 
great number of islets in the bed of the riv.er. Iron, hemp, 
linen and woollen cloth, and wood are carried down the 
stream. Barges laden with salt and other merchandise 
ascend it from the Rhone to Grenoble and Montmeillan. 

ISE'RE, a department of France, taking its name from 
the river above mentioned. It is hounded on the north by 
the department of Ain, from which it is separated by the 
Rhone; on the west by the departments of Rhone, Ilaute 
Loire, and Arddche, from which also it is separated by tho 
Rhone; on the south-west and south by the department of 
Drome; and on the south-east by that of Hautes Alpes: 
on the east and north-east it is bounded by the duchy of 
Savoy, part of the dominions of the king of Sardiniu. Its 
form, though irregular, approximates to that of a parallelo¬ 
gram; having its sides facing tho north-east, south-east, 


soutli-wost, and north-wost respectively. Its greatest length 
is from the north-west, on the banks of the Rhone, near 
Lyon, to the south-east, not far from Brianijon, in the de¬ 
partment of Hautes Alpes, 92 miles; its greatest breadth 
at right angles to the length is from near the little town of 
Allcvard, amid the Alps, to the bank of the Isere, below St. 
Marcellin, 55 miles. Its area is 3205 square miles, which 
is considerably above the average area of tire French depart¬ 
ments, and above the area of any English county except 
Yorkshire; it is about equal to the conjoint areas of Shrop¬ 
shire, Staffordshire, and Worcestershire. The population 
by tho census of 1831 was 550,258; by that of 1836, 573,645; 
showing an increase in five years of above 23,000 in a popu¬ 
lation of more than half a million. Tho census of 1836 
gives 179 inhabitants to a square mile, which is above the 
average density of population in France, but very for below 
that of tho above-mentioned English counties. Grenoble, 
the .capital, is cm the banks of the Isdrc, in 45° 11' N. lit, 
and 5° 43' K. long. 

Nearly the whole of this department is covered with 
mountains. A blanch of tile Alps, which joins the princi¬ 
pal chain between Mont Gencvrc and Mont Cenis, and ex¬ 
tends to the Rhone, forms the boundary between this 
department anil the Sardinian dominions. In this branch 
or in i:s subordinate ramifications are the summits, Mont 
Trois Elliotts, 12,737 feet high; Col de Saix, 10,971 feet; 
Pic de Belladonu, 10,229 feet; La Roche G re nice, 99 73 
(cct: Sept Luux (upper summit), 9743 feet; and the Col 
ilti Gabbier, 9154 feet. Some of tho summits of this mono 
famous tract are covered with perpetual snow, and enclo c 
glaciers. The mountains are traversed by narrow pas-c,, 
and the slopes und precipices are covered with dark 
forests. Mountain streams tumble fiom rock to rock, 
or pass vapidly through deep glens. Grottos with sla- 
laetites are common in the mountains: that of La Bultm- 
was counted among the wonders of Daupliinfi. [lUi.m, 
La] Some of the valleys are of tolerable wid'h ami 
of great beauty, as that of Grcsivaudan, watered by the 
Isere; hut there aro no plains except in the northern :ucl 
western parts towards the banks of the Rhone. The whole 
department is comprehended in the basin of the Rhone. 

The chief rivers are the Rhone, which borders the de¬ 
partment on the north and west. The Guiers, formed by 
the junction of two streams, tjie Guiers Vif and the Guicis 
Mori, skirts the north-eastern boundary, and joins the 
Rhone on its left bank at the point where the latter (ii si 
touches the department. A number of small streams, which 
successively fall into the Rhone on its left bank, water the 
more level districts of the north-west. The I si re crosses 
the department in the direction of its breadth, watering tho 
valley of Gresivaudan: its junction with the Rhone is in 
the adjacent department of Drome. Tho Drac has the 
greater part of its course in this department. 

Iu the alpine country are many lakes; the principal is 
that of Paladru, near the head of the Fure, which runs 
through the lake. There are also several marshes. 

The mountains east of tho junction of the Isere and the 
Drac consist of granitic and other primitive rocks. To the 
north and west of this district, extending to the hanks of 
the Bourbre and the junction of that river with the Rhone, 
and to the lower part of the valley of the Isere, are found 
the rocks intervening between the chalk and tho new- red 
or saliferous sandstone. Still more to the west, extending 
to the banks of the Rhone below the junction of the Bouiluc, 
are found the supercretaceous strata. 

The high road from Paris by Lyon, CliarobSry, und Mont 
Cenis to Turin, passes through this department, also the 
road from Paris by Lyon to Aix, Marseilles, Toulon, Nice, 
and Genoa. The former enters the department just after 
it. leaves Lyon, and passes by Bourgoiu and La Tour du 
Pin to Pont de Beauvoisin, where it crosses tho Guiers into 
Savoy. The road to Aix also enters tho department just 
after leaving Lvon, and runs south by Vienne, along the 
valley of tho Rhone, into tho department of DrOmo. Tho 
road from Paris (o Grenoble branches fr< m that to Cham- 
bery and Turin at Bourgoins, and passes by Moirans and 
Voreppo, and along the valley of Grfisivaudan to Grenoble: 
from lias city two roads lead, one by the valley of the Isere 
into the Turin road at Montmeillan, the oilier by the valley 
of the Romanehe to Briancon (Hautes Alpes) and by Mont 
Gendvre to Turin, willi a branch by the valley of the Drac 
to Gap in tho department of Hautes Allies. The aggregate 
length of the Routes Rayales is 336 miles, about two-thirds 
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jf which are in good repair; llie rest is out of repair or 
liillniihed. Tiie aggregate length of the Boules Dcparte- 
nmtales is 284 miles, more than seven-eighths of which arc 
n good repair. The bye roads and paths have an aggregate 
length of nearly 1400 milos. 

The inland navigation is made up of that of the Rhone, 9 7 
miles; and that of the Isfire, CO miles; together 157 miles. 

The climato differs much accoiding to the nature of the 
surface. In the plains the summer is very hot and the 
winds violent; in the marshy flats the temperature is lower 
and the air moister; in the deep valleys there are some¬ 
times rapid changes of temperature, and at other times long 
periods both of rain and drought. The high mountains have 
but two seasons, a long winter of nine months, with a brief 
summer. The air of the department is generally keen, 
pure, and healthy; hut tlm changes render the crops very 
uncertain. From the different elevation of the surface the 
natural productions are of very various character. The 
valley of Bourg d’Oysans, the most derated of the larger 
valleys, produces rye, barley, potatoes, and a considerable 
<1 uantity of liny: the valley of St. Laurent du Pont, or of 
l lie Chartreuse [Chartreuse], is in general covered with 
pine forests; some spots produce grain and heuip: the vul- 
le\s of Voiron and Vizille are chiefly productive of hemp: the 
valley of Gresivaudan, one of the most fertile districts in 
Prance, produces grain of all sorts, wine, fruit, &c. The more 
lev el districts of the department have generally a dry, sandy, 
or stony soil; some parts however are marshy. The ad¬ 
vancement of agriculture lias increased the productiveness 
of these districts ; some of the marshes have been drained, 
and the drier soils are improved by irrigation. The crops 
consist of wheat, rye, pulse, hemp, wine, fruit, and hay : 
and notwithstanding the injury done by a changeable cli¬ 
mate, violent winds, and storms of hail, the produce of the 
department exceeds its consumption The wines, especially 
those of the neighbourhood of Vienne, arc in good repute. 
The forests yield beech, elm, and especially pine timber. 
Many horses are bred; the mules are excellent; tho asses 
small. The cattle are small, but the cows give much milk; 
and the cheese called Sassenage cheese, from a village or 
small town ot that name near Grenoble, where it is cluetly 
sold, is excellent. Sheep are numerous, and have a fine 
soft fleece: immense flocks are driven every spring from 
tin: neighbouring departments to the upland pastures of 
the Alpine valleys. Goals, pigs, and poultry are numerous ; 
and a considerable number of silkworms are reared in those 
parts which admit of the growth of the mulberry. Of wild 
animals there is considerable variety: the bear, the lynx, 
the chamois, the wild goat, and tho marten, are found 
in the mountains: game is tolerably plentiful, atul tisli 
abundant. 

The mineral wealth of the department is considerable. 
Gold, silver, lead, copper, iron in abundance, zinc, mercury, 
antimony, bismuth, cobalt, coal, rock-crystal, granite, mar¬ 
ble, alum, sulphur, gypsum, mar), potter's clay, and sand¬ 
stone are fo«nd ; but of these, only lead, iron, and coal, with 
some marble quarries and clay pits, are wrought. The gold 
and silver mines have been abandoned, not being sufficiently 
productive to pay more than the cost of working them. There 
are several mineral springs. 

The department is divided into four arrondissemenfs us 
below: it contains forty-five cantons, or districts under a 
justice of the peace, and 555 communes:— 


Name of Arrondiasenient und 
Situation. 

Aim in eq. 
null's. 

Pop. 1836. 

Conunuuiis. 

Grenoble, S. & E. 

. 1599 

213,568 

214 

La Tour du Pin, N. . 

. 012 

129,809 

125 

St. Marcellin, S.W. 

. 413 

85,267 

84 

Vienne, W. . 

. 681 

145,001 

132 


3205 

573,645 

555 


In the arrondissement of Grenoble are the capital (po¬ 
pulation in 183C, 28,909) [Grenoble], Voreppe (population 
1505), Sassenage, Goneelin, Thevs, Allevard, and Fort 
Barraux, all on or near the Isfcre; Corps, Mens, La Muro 
(pop. 2785), Monetior de Clermont, Yif, Varces, and Claix, 
in or near the valley of the Drac; Le Bourg d'Oysnns 
(pop. 3052) [Bourg], and Vizillo (pop. 2422 town, or 
2750 commune), m that of tho Romanchc; Le Villard de 
Laos on the Bourne; Les Eclielles (pop. about 1500) aud 
Nr. Laurent du Punt (pop. 3156) on the Guiers ; the estab¬ 
lishment, formerly monastic, of tho Grand Chartreuse 


[Chartreuse, Grand], in the desert near St. Laurent; Chi- 
runs, and Voiron (pop. 6924). At Vizelle are manufactures 
of printod cottons, yarn, and paper. Sassenage is the great 
mart for the cheese of the surrounding districts. It is also 
remarked for a natural curiosity,—two cylindrical excava¬ 
tions in two grottoes, in which the supply of water was 
once supposed to presage the abundance or failure of tho 
harvest. Voiron is tho mart for the linens manufactured 
in the department. 

In the arrondissement of La Tour du Pin are the capital 
(pop. in 1836, 2484), Bourgoin (pop. 3447 town, 3762 com¬ 
mune), Virieu and Le Grand Temps near the Dourbe; SI. 
Clef or St. Chef (pop. 3397) between that river and the 
Bourbre; St. Geoire (pop. 4635) and Le Pont de Beauvoisiu 
(pop. 1943 town, 2139 commune) in or near the vulley of 
the Guiers; Morete), Quiricu, and CrCmieu or Crdmieux 
(pop. 2058 town, 2401 commune), in or near the valley of 
tin: Rhone. There ure mineral springs at Le Pont de Buuu- 
voisin. 

In the arrondissement of St. Mnrcellin are St. Marcellin 
(pop. in 1836, 2885), St. Andre, Beauvoir, Vinay, Lalbcne, 
Tulliens or Tullius (pop. 1806 town, 3807 commune), Moi- 
runs and St. Quentin, on or near the Isere; St. Antoine on 
the Furand; Roy bon on the Galauro; Viriville and St. 
Etienne du Geoirs. St. Marcellin is in a pleasant situation 
amid vine-covered hills; it is well built, and surrounded 
with walls. The inhabitants trade in raw silk, chesnut and 
walnut oil, and wine. 

In the arrondissement of Vienne, are the capital (pop. 
in 1836, 16,484) [Vienne], Roussillon, Le Pdage, and St. 
Symphorien, on or near the Rhone; Bcuurcpairc(pop. 1921 
town, 2138 commune) oil the Suzun; La Cole St. Andie 
(pop. 2800 town, 4508 commune), Chalonnay, St. Jean de 
Bournay (pop. 1820 town, 3392 commune), St. Georges (pop. 
1636 towui, 2872 commune), lleyrieux, and Li Vevpilicre. 
Tho inhabitants of La Cote St. Andrd carry on a consider¬ 
able trade in liqueurs and in the light and sparkling white 
wines grown round the town. 

The department contains many smelting-houses for iron, 
and some for lead; and a Hutting-mill tor copper. Iron 
guns tor shipping, nails,and steel are manufactured: there 
arc several potteries and a glass-house for making buttles. 
Sail cloth, canvass for wrappers, coarse and fine linens, 
cotton yarn, calico and printed cottons, thrown silk, woollen 
cloth for tiie troops and for other uses, hats, leather of 
different qualities, and gloves (especially at Grenoble), pa¬ 
per and vellum (especially at Vienne), liqueurs, mineral 
acids, and turpentine are made. These various articles, with 
wine, brandy, wool, silk, hemp, and deals, constitute the 
exports. 

The department constitutes the diooese of Grenoble ; and 
is in the jurisdiction of the Cour Royal anil the Anuldmie 
Universitaire of that city. There is a Prutostunl consistory, 
of which Mens is the seal. The department is included in 
the seventh military division, of which llu* bead-quarters are 
at Grenoble. It returns seven members to the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

In respect of education the department is below the aver¬ 
age of France. The proportion of young men enrolled in 
the military census of 1828-9 who could read aud write was 
29 in every 100. 

This department formed in antient times part of the terri¬ 
tories of the Allobrogos, a nation of the Celtic stock; the 
southern parts wove probably comprehended in the territo¬ 
ries of two other people of Celtic lace, the Scguluuni and 
the Voconlii. In the Roman division of Gaul it was in¬ 
cluded in tho province of Vienneusis, a subdivision uf the 
more antient and extensive province of Narboneusis. It 
contained tho Roman cities of Vienna (Vienne) and Cularo, 
afterwards Gratianopolis (Grenoble). From the Romans 
it passed successively to the Burgundians and the Franks ; 
and in the middle ages was included in Daupliinc. [Bur¬ 
gundians; Dauphine'; France] 

ISIDORE, SAINT, of Polusium in Egypt, lived m the 
beginning of tho fifth centuiy, anil wrote, infolding to 
Suidas ( Jsidorwt ), ‘3000 epistles, explaining the divine 
Scriptures.’ Upwards of 2000 are siill extant; they are 
for the most part very short, and contain many repetitions. 
They have been published in Greek and Lului by Scliolt, 
Paris, 1638. Dr. Heumann lias published a ‘ Dissertation 
on Isidore’ (Hanover, 1738, 4to), in which he argues that 
most’of tho letters ore fictitious, and not a real correspon¬ 
dence 
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ISIDORE, SAINT, bishop of Seville, in Spnn, from 
A.D 595 or 596 to a.d. 636, one of the most celebrated of the 
8panish bishops, was born at Carthagena. He was well 
acquainted with Greek and Hebrew, and was considered by 
tile Council of Toledo (a». 650) as the most learned man 
of his age. The style of his works is however not very 
clear, and his judgment appears to have been very defective. 

The most important of his works arc : * A Chronicle 
from tho Beginning of the World to a.d. 626 ‘A Book of 
Ecclesiastical Writers,’ in 33 chapters; ‘Three Books of 
Opinions, selected from tho writings of the fhthers, and 
especially from St. Gregory;’ ‘Commentaries upon the 
historical books of the Old Testament;' ‘Allegories on the 
Old and New Testaments;’ ‘ Two Books of Ecclesiastical 
Duties,’ printed in tho ‘ De divinis Catholic® Ecclesi® 
OfHciis ac Ministeriis,’ Cologne, 1568; ‘A Book of Prole¬ 
gomena to the Old and New Testamonts;’ ‘Twenty Books 
of Origines or Etymologies,’ which were left unfinished and 
were published ufter his death by Braulio, bishop of Sara- 

oza; the first edition of this work was published at Augs- 

urg, 1472. 

The works of Isidore have been published by Du Breul, 
Paris, 1601, and Cologno, 1617; at Madrid, 1778; and by 
Arevali, Rome, 1797, 1803. 

ISIDORE of Charax *, lived probably in tho first cen¬ 
tury of our sera. It appears from Athenmus (Deip. iii.) 
that he wrote an account of the Parthian empire, of which 
there is only a small part extant, entitled TraBpol JlapSueoi, 
or the * Parthian Halting-places." This work gives a list of 
the eighteen provinces into which the Parthian empire was 
divided, with the principal places in each province, and the 
distances between each town. This list was probably taken 
from official records, such as appear, from the list of pro¬ 
vinces, &c. in Horodotus, to have been kept in the untiont 
Persian empire. 

This work haB been printed in the second volume of Hud¬ 
son’s ‘ Geographi® vctcris Scriptures Grteci Minores,’ with 
a Dissertation by Dodwell. There is also a Mcmoire on 
Isidore by Sainte-Croix in tlie 50th volume of the * Academic 
des Belles-lettres;’ and some remarks on the ‘ Parthian 
Halting-places’ in the ‘ Journal of Education,’ vol. ii., p. 305, 
where the question of the site of Ecbatana is discussed and 
determined. 

ISINGLASS is animal jelly, or gelatin, nearly pure. 
The best isinglass is prepared in Russia from tho mem¬ 
branes of the sturgeon, especially from its air-bladder and 
sounds, which arc remarkably largo. These, when removed 
from the fish, are washed with cold water, and exposed a 
little to the air, in order that they may griffon; the outer 
skin is then taken off and rejected, and the remainder cut 
out, and loosely twisted into rolls, according to the intended 
size of the pieces, which are callod staples, aud are known 
in commerce by the names of long and short staple, and of 
these the first is the best: these are dried in the air. The 
best sort of isinglass is used for the table and in confec¬ 
tionary ; it is also largely employed in refining wine and 
beer. 

Isinglass is nearly colourless, has but little taste or smell, 
is translucent in thin pieces, and is soluble in water; one 
part of it dissolved in too parts of hot water give a solution 
which completely stiffens in cooling. 

Isinglass is also dissolved by most aoids readily, and also 
in solution of potash and soda, but not in alcohol. Several 
metallic salts and oxides have the property of nrecipitating 
a solution of isinglass, but corrosive sublimate does not pro¬ 
duce this effect, which serves to distinguish it from albu¬ 
men ; but it resembles this substance in being precipitated 
by infusion of galls or of oak-bark. Isinglass is extremely 
nutritious. 

According to Gay-Lussac and Thenard it consists nearly 
of— 


Seven equivalents of hydrogen 

. 7 

Seven „ carbon 

. 42 

Three „ oxygon 

. 24 

One equivalent of azole 

. 14 

Equivalent 

. 87 


ISIS, one of the chief deities of the Egyptians, the sister 
of Osiris, was represented as the Goddess of Fecundity, 
and the cow was therefore sacred to her. She was said to 

* Thrre w ns *cvml lawn* of this name; one in Modi*, auAttar In 
portion, noil n third at the mouth of the Tigris. It In doubtful at which of 

thus iahlotn wan boro. 


have first taught men tho art of cultivating corn. The 
annual festival of Isis in Egypt lasted eight days, during 
which a general purification took place. The priests of 
Isis were bound to observe perpetual chastity, their heads 
were shaved, and they went barefooted. The goddess was 
often represented as a woman with the horns of u cow. She 
also appears with llio lotus on her head and tho sislrum in 
her hand; and her head in some instances is seen covered 
with a hood. Heads of Isis are a frequent ornament of 
Egyptian capitals on the pillars of the temples. [Dkn- 
dekah ; Egyptian Architecture.] 

As the worship of Isis passed into foreign lands, it as¬ 
sumed a foreign character, and many foreign attributes, as 
we see from the Greek and Roman writers. Sometimes 
she is represented like Diana of Ephesus, the universal 
mother, with a number of breasts. The mysterious riles 
of Isis were probably ill their origin symbolical: on one of 
her statues was tho inscription, ‘ I am all that has been, 
that shall be ; no mortal has hitherto taken off my veil.’ 
But thelsiac rites, transplanted to Italy, became a cloak for 
licentiousness; and they were repeatedly forbidden at Rome 
Tiberius had the images of Isis thrown into tho Tiber, but, 
the worship revived, and Juvenal speaks of it in an indig¬ 
nant strain. The Istac table in the Turin Museum, which 
is supposed to represent the mysteries of Isis, has been 
judged by Champollion to bo the work of an uninitiated 
artist, little acquainted with the true worship of tho gothic-.s, 
and probably of the age of Hadrian. (Plutarch’s Treatise 
on Isis and Osiris, Wyltenbaeh’s ed., ii. 441; Herod., ii. -11, 
42, 123, &c.; Pausan., ii. 13, 7, and particularly x. 32, 13.) 

ISLA, or ISLAY, tho most southern of the Hebrides, 
belongs to the shire of Argyle, and is 28 miles long and 
about J8 in breadth. This island, which was once the king¬ 
dom of the Norwegian Lords of the Isles, retains but fow 
vestiges of the manners of its early inhabitants. Though ge¬ 
nerally of a mountainous character, especially towards the 
north, there is much low and cultivated land. Many of the 
fanners are comparatively opulent, and practise the lowland 
system of agriculture. The houses are good, and the roads 
are kept, in good repair. There are several lakes, anil the 
island is well watered by numerous streams and m ulcts, 
which abound with trout and salmon. Isla appears also to lie 
rich ill minerals. A copper-mine has been worked here fin 
many years, but the ore is much mixed with lead, winch ren¬ 
ders the separation expensive and troublesome. The district 
of Islay comprises six parishes, besides the island of Cullon- 
say, the united population of which in 1831 war. 19,781). 

(M'Culluch’s Highlands and Western Isles of Scotland : 
Population Returns, &e.) 

ISLAM. [Mohammed.] 

ISLE of BOURBON. [Bourbon.] 

ISMAELITES, or ISMAELIANS, were originally a 
branch of the Shiites, or followers of Aj.i Ben An Tam- ii. 
Djafar Madeck, tho sixth Iniaum in a direct line from Ah 
having lost his elder son Ismael, appointed bis younger son 
Mousa to be his successor. This caused a sijiism among 
the Shiites in tho second century of the Hegira. Time 
who contended that the office of Iniaum ought, to hate 
descended to the posterity of Ismael, and not to Ins younger 
brolher, were called Istnaelites, and also Karmailu and 
Batenis; in Persia they were called Talimis, from the 
word Talimi, which means ‘ learning,’ because they main¬ 
tained, contrary to the orthodox Mussulmans, that man can 
learn the truth only by studying. They established luo 
powerful dynasties, one in Egypt [Fatimidks], and another 
in the Irak Ajemi, a part of Persia, the capital of which 
was Casbin. The Assassins of Persia und Syria were a 
fanatical sect of Ismaelites. [Assassins.] The Istnaelites 
of Persia, Syria, and Arabia had frequent wars against the 
Abbaside caliphs and the other Sunnce Mussulmans, until 
the dynasty of Casbin was overthrown by the Tartars about 
the middle of the thirteenth century. After that lime -tho 
Ismaelites became scattered through Asia, maintaining 
their tenets and observing their rites in concealment anil 
obscurity. Their tenets appear to have been of a loose 
kind; they were the freethinkers of Mohammedanism. 
At tho end of the last century they were still existing in 
Persia, and had their Imaura at Khakh, a village in the 
district of Khom,. enjoying the protection of the Shah, 
although considered as heretics by the Persian Shiites. 
They had followers evon in India. (J. F. Rousseau, Mcmoire 
sur let Ismaelis et les Nosa'iris, with notes by lie Sacy.) 
Those of Syria have continued to live in the mountains' of 
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Bemmak, which join Lebanon, and their chief place was 
Muszyud, near Hamah on the Orontes. The Druses are 
supposed by some to be a ramification of the old Isniaelilos, 
but they arc a distinct people, both in their religious and 
social character, from the present Ismaelians. [Druses.] 
In 1809 the Nosai'ris, another sect living in the same moun¬ 
tainous tract, took Maszyad by surprise, murdered the Emir, 
with most of the Ismaelian inhabitants, and carried off a 
large booty. The Ismaelians of Syria have never recovered 
from that blow, but have remained poor in importance and 
numbers, and are under the nominal dominion of the Turks. 
Their tenets are not well known, but they seem to have 
deviated from the original doctrines of the groat Ismaelite 
sect, and to iiave mixed them up with gross superstitions. 
They can hardly bu called Mussulmans; they have no 
mosques, but are circumcised, and they still visit the tomb 
of Aii at Meshed. They are said to bo simple and hos¬ 
pitable, and have a bettor reputation than their neighbours 
the Nosai'ris. 

ISMAIL. [Bessarabia.] 

ISMID,orlSNIKMID. [Anatolia; Bithynia.] 

■ ISOCA'RDIA, a genus of concliifers. Linnams placed 
the form under Chama; Bruguidro arrang'ed it among tho 
Cnrditre; Lamarck, who made it the last of the genera of 
liis (Jurdiacces, separated it from the last-mentioned genus, 
giving it the generic name at tho head of this article. Mr. 
(i. 15. Sowerby ( Genera if Recent and Fossil Shulls) thinks 
that this separation was effected with good reason, because 
the involute divaricate umbones of Isncardia, and its con¬ 
sequently dichotomous ligament running m each valve to 
the point of the umbo , serve to distinguish it from the 
other ('urditfP of Bruguidro. M. de Blainville, under the 
name of Isocardium, inserts it between Tridacna and Tri- 
g< iiiw among his Camac.es. M. Ratig retains it in the same 
t.nnily, but restores Lamarck’s original termination of tho 
mime, and places it between Cajjrina and Tridacna. 

M. Deshayes, in his edition of Lamarck, remarks that 
the Isocardia- have, in truth, large anil contorted umbones 
like Chama anil Diceras, but that they are regular and 
always tree, while the true Chama- are adherent and irre¬ 
gular. From the CardiUe, lie observes, they are to be dis¬ 
tinguished, both as respects the shell and the animal. In 
Cardita the lobes of the mantle are separated throughout 
their length, and are without siphons. In Isocardia tho 
lobes of the mantle are united posteriorly, and provided 
with two short siphons, or rather perfomjMns, which may be 
compared with those of the Curdia. Hero doubtless, says 
M. Deshayes, the Isocardia- approach the Cardite; but 
when the fool and the form of tho branchiae in these two 
genera are compared, the distinction is obvious. In the 
Cardiff [Conchacka, vol. vii., p. 42G-7], the foot is eyiin- 
diaceous, very long, and bent in an elbow-like form in the 
middle; in tho lsocardiee, on thu contrary, it is Hat, sub- 
quudrungular, and rather short. 

Generic Character.—Aninad mole or less globular, hav¬ 
ing tile borders of tho mantle fringed with very tine tenta¬ 
cular papilla*, leaving a rather large opening between them 
at the lower part, and united posteriorly by a transveise 
delicate band, pierced with two orifices surrounded by 
papilla 1 , ouo for the vent, and the other, lower, for respira¬ 
tion : foot of modoruto size and trenchant. 

Shell sometimes with an epidermis, very convex, glotm- 
lose, heart-shaped, equivalve, inequilateral; umbones diva¬ 
ricated, and widely divergent, curved forwards and out¬ 
wards, and slightly spiral; hinge composed of two fiat— 
tenet! hinge-teeth; ligament external, forked at one of its 
extremities; muscular impressions very distant. 

The Rev. James Bulwor, from whose figure in the Zoo¬ 
logical Journal, vol. ii., the two upper figures are taken, saw 
the animal when in sea-water, and in the posit ion represented 
. at No. 1. The feelers, or ciliated fringe of the upper orifice 
(tho largest) of tho mantle, moved slowly, as if in search of 
food. H aving remained in this situation about ten minutes, 
wat or was ejected with considerable force from the lower ori- 
tico. which had till then remained motionless. The expulsion 
of the water appeared to be effected by a sudden contraction 
of the muscles, because this was never done without the 
valves nearly closing at the same instant. After a few 
seconds, the valves gradually returned to their open posi¬ 
tion. and remained quiescent as before, till tlie water was 
again ejected with a jork; this alternating process was re¬ 
peated during the whole time his specimens (which were 
trawled up in very deep water on the east coast of Ireland) 


were under his examination, but at shorter intervals on 
receiving fresh supplies of sea-water. The animal ap¬ 
peared to Mr. Bulwer to be insensible both to sound and 
light, as the presence or absence of either did not at all 
interrupt its movements; but its sense of feeling appeared 
to ho very delicate. Minute substances dropped into the 
orifice of the mantle instantly excited the animal, and a 
column of water strongly directed expelled them from tho 
shell; with so much strength was the water in some in¬ 
stances ejected, that it rose above the surface of throo inches 
of superincumbent Uuid. (Zool. Journ., vol. ii., p. 359.) 



taocnv&in Cor. I, vfilioa open, to show tho animal and the 6‘olorp or rilinlod 
fringe of the upper and lower onfteos; 2. one of tho valves* showing tho animal 
with ite bharp-uiigod loot and tho nnwcnlar impression**. 



Shell of Isocardia Cor, valves closed. 


Lamarck recorded four species, including Isocardia 
semi sulcata, which we shall presently have to notice: M. 
Deshayes, in his edition of that author, adds four others, 
reckoning that species; making eight in all, recent and fossil. 

Geographical Distribution of the Genus. —The European 
and East Indian Seas, and those of New Holland. 

Isncardia- have been dredged up from mud and sand at 
depths ranging from 10 to 20 fathoms. 

Fossil Isocardiae. 

Mr. G. B. Sowerby remarks (Genera of Recent and Fossil 
Shells) that several fossil species are given in plate 295 of 
Sowerby’s ‘ Mineral Conchology, - one of which is from the 
London clay, and the other from Kclloway’s. Mr. G. B. 
Sowerby, in a note, states that a fossil species also occurs in 
the crag, which so nearly resembles the I. Cor that lie 
knows not wherein the specific difference consists; and, m 
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the text, goes on to state that according to Brocchl (Conch. 
Foss. Subap., ii. 520), two varieties of I. Cor are found in 
a fossil state in several parts of Italy; but as a subject 
upon which much diversity of opinion exists is hero brought 
into question, he would recommend an attentive and com¬ 
parative re-examination of the fossil with recent specimens, 
before the inquirer comes to an absolute decision upon this 
point. Another fossil species, ho observes, is found at 
Piacenza, viz. /. arietina, Lam.; and he has figured I. Baso- 
c/iiarta (Defr, Diet, del Sciences Naturelles), a new species 
found by M. do Basoches de Falaise, in the district of 
Coulances. He thus concludes his remarks upon the fossil 
species of this genus: * Wo think we may venture to ex¬ 
press our opinion that all the fossil specimens published in 
various books, and existing in various collections, are not 
distinctly characterized Isocardia, but only the casts of 
the insides of other bivalves: the best distinguishing cha¬ 
racter is in the groove formed for the extension of the liga¬ 
ment from the ninge to the umbo. It is incumbent on us 
to mention that in Isocardi « the line to which the mantle 
,s attached, passing from one muscular impression to the 
other, is entire.’ 

M. Deshayes, in his tables, records two living species 
and three fossil (tertiary); and Isocardia Cor as both living 
ami fossil (tertiary). 

Of Isocardia semisulcata M. Deshayes (ed. of Lamarck) 
states that it is to be presumed that the species had been 
added after the calamity which had befallen the professor: 
this distressing privation compelled Lamarck to have re¬ 
course to the eyes of others; and M. Deshayes is of opinion 
that this species owes its presence among the Isocardia to 
its external form, which has in fact an approximation to 
the shells of that genus. But, continues the same author, 
if the hinge and other essential characters had been ex¬ 
amined, it would have been perceived that this shell had 
nothing about it which constitutes the character of an Iso¬ 
cardia. lie thinks that the form approaches Mya and 
Anatinu, anrl that it ought to constitute a particular genus. 
M. Deshayes then relates that he had some time ago 
remarked in the collection of M. Michelin a small fossil 
shell from the environs of Senlis, which afforded such cha¬ 
racters as induced M. Deshayes to comprehend it in the 
group of Anntina as a genus. He states that this genus 
had already been established by Shumacher under the 
name of Periplnma; but lie thinks it right to adopt the 
name of Do Ilium, so well known for his treatise on Am¬ 
monites and other important works, who had shown to lmn 
a receut shell from Now Holland presenting exactly the 
same characters with those of M. Michelin’s fossil. M. 
Deshayes then saw that the two species could not make 
part of the genus Perwloma, and that they ought to con¬ 
stitute a new genus. The shell which M. De Ilium commu¬ 
nicated to him was, ho says, the same as that named Isocardia 
semisulcata by Lamarck. M. Deshayes describes it under 
the name of Cardilia; and he records two species—one 
living, Cardilia semisulcata, Deslmyes (Isocardia semisulca¬ 
ta, Lam.), the other Cardilia Michclini, Deshayes, for which 
he gives as a sy nonym Hemicylrmiosta Michclini, Deshayes. 

Mv. Lea places his genus Fiiijiagus (of which he gives 
an engraving) under the family Cnraiucra. (Contributions 
to Geology, 8vo., Philadelphia, 1833.) lie states that he 
lias in vain endeavoured to place this shell in ono of the 
established genera. In its general character he says that 
it approaches most closely to the Isocardia Cor, but that it 
cannot bo placed in that genus, being destitute of teeth. 
It bears, ho adds, some resemblance to the genus Inocera- 
mus; but, ho continues, tho hinge in that genus ‘ closes 
by a series of oblong fossets,’ and besides it is very inequi- 
valve. In its natural order he thinks that it seems to 
follow the genus Isocardia, and he proposes to place it in 
that position. Ilipj'agus occurs in tho Claiborne beds 
(tertiary of Alabama—Eocene of Lyell). 

ISOCHRONOUS, ISOCIIRONISM (Doc, equal. 
xpbvoc, time). Vibrations or oscillations which are per¬ 
formed in equal timos are culled isochronous; and iaochro- 
tiism is tho name given to a remarkable property of all 
systems which are in equilibrium, namely, that when slight 
disturbance, be the same more or less, is given, tho oscil¬ 
lations which take place are all performed in the same time, 
or so nearly in the same time, that any acceleration or 
retardution is totally imperceptible. Thus, when a pen¬ 
dulum is allowed to vibrate till it rests, it will be found 
that tiiero is no perceptible difference between the vibrations 


of longer and shorter extent; of uthicA any reader Way 
satisfy liimself by attaching a weight to a string, and observ¬ 
ing the vibrations. But a still better proof may he found in 
a musical Btring. the finest ear cannot detect any difference 
between the pitch of a note made by a smart blow on tho 
key of a pianoforte and that made by a gentle one; yet a 
very small difference in the number of oscillations per 
second would be perceptible, and the amount of disturbance 
from tho position of equilibrium is twenty or thirty times 
greater in tho first case than in the second. 

When, under two different circumstances, the longer 
space is described in the same time as the shorter, it must 
be that the force acting in tho first case is greater than that 
in the second; and it is sufficiently known from expe¬ 
rience, that the more a system at rest is disturbed, tho 
greater is the effort which it makes to return. But in order 
that there may be isoclironism, it is not sufficient that the 
effect to return should increase with the amount of disturb¬ 
ance, but the increase must take placo according to ono 
particular law. This law is as followstho force of resti¬ 
tution must he always proportional to the disturbance, so 
that whatever force begins to act when the disturbance is 
a, twice as much acts when the disturbance is twice a; 
and so on for all proportions. That this law does prevail 
when tho disturbance is not great, either absolutely, or so 
nearly that its error is extremely small, may be proved both 
by theory and experiment. The most complete proof is to 
be found in the ‘ Meeaniquc Analytique’ of Lagrange. 
Granting the law, we can make it sufficiently apparent that 
the consequence must follow, namely, that all vibrations 
are performed in equal times. Let A and B he two material 
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points which are urged towards the point O by pressures 
which are proportional to OA and 015; and further lei 
each pressure diminish as either point approaches towards 
O, so as always to preserve between the pressures at any 
two points the proportions of tho distances of those points 
from O. Take a minute portion of time, so small that the 
pressure may not vary sensibly during its continuance: 
then [Acceleration; Fau of Bodies] tho velocities 
created and the spaces described in that time w ill be pro¬ 
portional to tile pressures producing them. If then, during 
that time, A move to K and B to Q, AK and BQ (and 
therefore OK and OQ) will be in the proportion of OA to 
OB, and the point#vill he at K and Q, with pressures and 
velocities proportional to OK and OQ. In a second such 
instant let tho points move to L and It: then KL and 
QR, partly due to velocities which are as OK to OQ, 
and partly to accelerations which are in the same proper 
lion, will still bo in the proportion of OK to OQ, or of 
OA to OB. Consequently the whole AL is to the whole 
BR in that proportion: and reasoning in this way for suc¬ 
cessive small accelerations, wo show that the whole space 
moved over by A in any time is to that moved over by 15 
in the same time in the proportion of OA to OB. Conse¬ 
quently A describes AO in the same time in which 15 de¬ 
scribes* BO; or tho half of a vibration of A is made in 
tho same time as half a vibration of B. 

To make this process perfectly strict, recourse must bo 
had to tho considerations in Integral Calculus. 

ISO'CRATES, ono of tho Greek orators commonly 
called the Ten, was born at Athens, 430 b.c. He studied 
rhetoric undor Prodicus, Gorgias, Tisias, and Theramcnos, 
andbecaraoamastorofhisart. A certain timidity and feeble 
ness in his delivory prevented him from speaking in public 
(Panathenicus, c. 4), and he was therefore debarred from oc¬ 
cupying the high stations which were open to the ambition of 
his contemporaries. He taught rhetoric both at Chios and at 
Athens, and his school was attended by numerous disciples 
among whom were Xenophon, Ephorus, Theopompus, and 
other distinguished men of his time. Although no orator 
himself, he formed many orators; and Isoms, Demosthenes, 
and others, are said to’ have studied under him. He is 
Jhid to have charged one thousand drachma* for a complete 
course of oratorical instruction, and to have said to some 
one who observed on the largeness of the amount, that he 
would willingly give ten thousand drachma) to any one who 
should impart to him the self-confidence and tho command 
of voice requisite in a public orator. The orations of 
Isocrates were either sent to the persons to whom they 
wore addressed for their private perusal, or they were uu • 
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trusted to others to deliver in public. He is said to have 
delivered only one himself. Isocrates treated of ^reut 
moral and political questions: his views are distinguished 
by a regard for virtue, and an aversion to all meanness and 
injustice. His polities were conciliatory; ho was a friend 
of peace; ho repeatedly exhorted the Greeks to concord 
among themselves, and to turn their arms against their 
common enemy Persia. In his • Panegyrical Oration ’ (pub¬ 
lished about b.c. 379), which he wrote in tho time of tho 
Lacedaemonian ascendency, ho exhorted the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians and Athenians to vie with eacii other in a noble emu¬ 
lation, and to unite their forces in an expedition against Asia; 
and lie descantod eloquently on the merits and glories of 
the Athenian Commonwealth, on tho services it had rendered 
to Greece, and on its high intellectual cultivation; while he 
defended it from the charges, urged by its enemies, of 
tyranny by sea, and of oppression towards its colonies. He 
addressed Philip of Macedon in a similar strain after his 
peace with Athens (b.c. 346), exhorting him to reconcile 
the states of Greece, and to unite their forces against Persia. 
Ho kept up a correspondence with Philip, and two of his 
epistles to that prince are still extant, as well as one which 
lie wrote to tho then youthful Alexander, congratulating 
him on his proficiency in his studies. But although 
Isocrates was of a mild and conciliatory disposition, he dis¬ 
played considerable courage on several occasions, as when 
ho showed his sympathy for Thcramcnes, who had been 
condemned by the thirty tyrants; and lastly, he proved that 
though no violent partisan, he was a warm-hearted patriot, 
when, at the news of the battle of Ohaironea, he refused to 
take food for several days, and thus closed his long and 
honourable career at nmctj'-cight years of age, B.c. 338. 

There are extant eight orations of Isocrates of the class 
called judicial, or forensic (Xuyoi Jocavncoi), which are valu¬ 
able for the subject matter. In his oration m favor of the 
Plat wins he took the part of that people, who were ex¬ 
pelled from their homes by the Thebans. The oration 
against Kuthynous, which appears to tie incomplete, and 
may possibly never have been spoken, is a most ingenious 
attempt to determine a dispute as to the restoration of a de¬ 
posit of money where there was an absence of all direct tes¬ 
timony as to the main fact. The orator puts the probabilities 
on each side in two opposite scales, and weighs them with 
consummate skill. Three of the orations of Isocrates—to 
Domonicus, to Nicocles, and the oration entitled Nicucles, 
belong to the Parcenetie or hortatory class, and the first two 
partake in some degree of the epistolary style. Isocrates’ 

‘ Panatlienaicus 1 is a panegyric of Athens, which he 
wrote when ho was 94 years of age. (Panath. c. 1.) 

The style of Isocrates is singularly perspicuous, but highly 
laboured, and somewhat diffuse. In Cicero's opinion it was 
lie who first gave to prose writing its due rhythm. The art of 
Isocrates is always apparent, a circumstance which of itself 
diminishes in some degree the effect of Ins writings, and is 
almost inconsistent with vigor and force. The oration to 
Demonicus is an almost uninterrupted series of antitheses. 
Isocrates, though he falls far below the great orator of 
Athens, is still a perfect master in the style which he has 
adopted, and has well merited the high encomium of Dio¬ 
nysius for the uolile spirit and the rectitude of purpose 
which pervade his writings. This judicious critic has thus 
briefly summed up his comparison between Lysias and 
Isocrates. * As to tlie charm of composition, Lysias is 
su|ienur to Isocrates in the same kind that a naturally 
handsome person is to one made so by art: the composition 
of Lysias pleases naturally; that of Isocrates aims at 
pleasing.’ Plutarch says that sixty orations went under 
the name of Isocrates, of which only twenty-five or twenty- 
eight at most were his; twenty-one of these have come 
down to us, together with a few epistles, probably not ge¬ 
nuine. ‘ Isocratis Opera,' Greek and Latin, were edited by 
the Abbe Auger, 3 vols. 4to., Paris, 1782, with several 
biographies of Isocrates: this edition is of small value. 
The best edition of the Greek text is by Bokkcr ; the edi¬ 
tion of Koray, Paris, 1807, 2 vols. 8vo., is useful. Isocrata® 
was translated into English by Richard Sadleir, London, 
folia (no date); by Dinsdale, London, 1752, 8vo.; and by 
Gillios, together with tho Orations of Lysias, London, 1778, 
4to. (Dionysius of Halicarnassus; Life of Isocrates, 
attributed to Plutarch; Cicero, De Claris OratoriOus, c. 8; 
Quintilian, Instit. iii. x. &c,; Photius, C. 260.) 

I'SODON. [Capkomys; Murid®.] 

ISOMERISM, a term suggested by Berzelius (from 
P. C„ Wo. 794. 


I Titoc, equal, and /ilpoi;, part) to designate certain com- 
| pounds which contain tho same elements in the same ratio, 
and yet possess physical und chemical properties quite dis¬ 
tinct. Berzelius has indeed employed three terms to include 
the different cases of bodies having the same composition 
and different properties; they are classed as isomeric, poly¬ 
meric, and metameric substances. 

Isomeric bodies are those which contain the same abso¬ 
lute and relative number of atoms of the same elements, 
and have consequently the same atomic weight. In this 
class are included the two states of peroxide of tin, of phos- 
phurettod hydrogen, &c. &c. Professor Graham lias how¬ 
ever shown that the difference in tho two oxides of tin is 
owing to one of them being a hydrate; and that the dif¬ 
ference between the two pliosphuretted hydrogens is derived 
from the presence of a very minute portion of an adventitious 
compound, which renders one of them spontaneously in- 
(lamraable. Tiie cyanic and fulminic acids are also classed 
as isomeric bodies, and it is admitted that cyanic acid is an 
oxide of cyanogen, but it is remarked by Professor Graham 
that we have no proof of the existence of cyanogen in ful- 
minie acid, for though its elements are present m such pro¬ 
portions as to form it, they may he differently combined. 

Should any real isomeric bodies be found, it is evident 
either that they must contain more than two elements, or 
two equivalents of one, if there be only two; thus supposing 
the two oxides of tin to have been really isomeric, they 
might be regarded as having tlieir elements arranged so us 
to form a Imioxide, SnO z , or as a protoxide combined with 
oxygen, SnO+O; it is however exceedingly doubtful 
whether any such compounds exist. 

Polymeric substances are those which contain the same 
relative but not tlie same absolute number of atoms of tho 
same elements, and whose atomic weights are consequently 
unlike. Several carburets of hydrogen [Hydrogen, Car- 
buretlcii fj offer examples of polymerism. Hateheline, ole¬ 
fiant gas, and elherin are respectively solid, gaseous, and 
iluid, and they differ as much in tlieir chemical relations as 
in tlieir obvious properties; yet they all consist of six parts 
by weight of carbon, and one part by weight of hydrogen, 
which arc the equivalent weights of theso elements, or re¬ 
present one atom of each. 

It lias been already mentioned that of two isomeric bodies 
which contain only two elements, one at least must lie m 
double proportion, for no cause would otherwise appear to 
exist for their different forms and properties. If however, 
in the case of tlie hydrocarbons above cited, und such as are 
analogous, we suppose hulchetiuc to consist of one equiva¬ 
lent of each of its elements, olefiant gas of two, and ethe- 
rin of four, their similarity of proportions is maintained 
though tlieir quantities differ, and their elements maybe so 
differently arranged as to cause the difference of properties 
winch they are actually found to possess. Thus the one 
equivalent of hydrogen and carbon in hateheline maybe 
arranged H + C; the double quantities in olefiant gas 
11110 + 0; quadruple proportions in etherine IIHIIO+ 
MCCC. The first, is a binary compound of elements; tho 
second is constituted of u compound and an element; and 
the third of two compounds. Unless there were reasons 
for supposing etlieriu to consist of four equivalents of each 
of its elements, it might be imagined to result from a dif¬ 
ferent arrangement of double elements, as HCC+II. Willi 
respect to olefiant gas, it actually happens that its com¬ 
bining weight is exactly double that of a simple carburet of 
hydrogen; for 36, or 1 equivalent of chlorine, unite with 
14= IPO 4 , presumed to represent one equivalent of olefiant 
gas. [Hydrogen, Chloride, of Hydrocarbon .] 

Metameric substances are those which, while they con¬ 
tain tho same absolute and tlie same relative number of 
atoms of the same elements, yet constitute substances be¬ 
longing to an entirely different class of bodies, or a dif¬ 
ferent order of chemical compounds. For a list of meta- 
merie bodies, and further information on the subject, wo 
refer to Professor Johnstone’s statemont ( Reports of the 
British Association, vol. i.), from which we quote tlie follow¬ 
ing illustrative case:—cyanuric acid when heated, and with¬ 
out giving off or absorbing any thing, is wholly converted 
into hydrous cyanic acid; that is, it is changed from a 
compound atom of the first order, or from an oxide of a 
ternary radical, ij (Cy+20+H), into a compound atom of 
the second order; into an acid chemically combined with 
water (Gy+H). These two substances Berzelius calls me- 
tamorio modifications ot oacl> other. 

Vox. XIII.—H 
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ISOMETRICAL PERSPECTIVE. [Perspective.] 

ISOMORPHISM ((from Ivoc, equal, and uop^i), fornt). 
In the year 181-9 It was found by Mitscherlich that certain 
substances which have the property of assuming the same 
crystalline form may be substituted for each other in com¬ 
bination without altering the form of the crystal. Thus 
crystals which have the aspect and form of alum, a salt 
which is well known to contain sulphate of potash and 
sulphate of alumina, may be made with sulphate of potash 
and persulphate of iron, hence it is concluded that alumina 
and peroxide of iron are isomorphous; and it is also found 
that the primary form of aluinine or corundum is a rhom¬ 
boid, which differs only a few degrees from that which is 
the primary form of peroxide of iron or specular iron ore. 

The law of isomorphism, as announced by Mitscherlich 
in its utmost generality, is as follows: ‘ The same number 
of atoms combined in the same way produce the same 
crystalline form, and the same crystalline form is inde¬ 
pendent of tho chemical nature of the atoms, and is deter¬ 
mined only by their number and relative position.’ This 
view has however been since abandoned by its author, and, 
as stated by Dr. Turner, his opinion now appears to be 
‘ that certain elements which are themselves isomorphous, 
when combined in the same manner with the same sub¬ 
stance communicate the name formand lie proceeds to 
state, in illustration of this doctrine, that similarly const ituted 
salta of arsenic acid and phosphoric acid yield crystals of 
the same figure, because tne acids, it is thought, arc them¬ 
selves isomorphous; and as the atomic constitution of lliese 
acids is similar, each containing the same number of uloms 
of the other ingredient, it is inferred that phosphorus is 
isomorphous with arsenic.’ 

Several distinct croups of isomorphous bodies have been 
described by Mitscherlich ; from these we shall select the 
salts of phosphoric and arsenic acids as examples: the 
neutral phosphate and the biphosphate of soda have exactly 
the same form as the arseniato and binarseniate of soda; 
phosphate and biphuspliatc of ammonia correspond with 
arseniate and binarseniate of ammonia; and the biphos- 
pliate and binarseniate of potash have the same form; each 
phosphate has a corresponding arseniale, possessing the 
same form, the same number of equivalents of acid, alkali, 
and water of crystallization, and differing only in the fact 
that one series contains phosphorus and the other an equi¬ 
valent quantity of arsenic. 

A list of isomorphous minoral groups ‘is given by Pro¬ 
fessor Miller, of Cambridge, in the first volume, p. 118, of 
the ‘ Reports of tho British Association;’ and Professor 
Jolinstono has published a list of isomorphous bodies ar¬ 
ranged in their several groups, in p. 225 of the same 
volume, from which tho annexed has been abbreviated by 
Dr. Turner. 


1 . 


Silver . , 

Ag. 

Gold 

2. 

Ail. 

Arsenious Acid (in its unusual form) 

As'O". 

Sesquioxide of Antimony 

Sb‘0 1 . 

J , 

Alumina . , 

Aro j . 

Peroxide of Iron . , 

4. 

Salts of Phosphoric Acid 

Fe'U 3 . 

P s O». 

( Arsenic Acid , , 

5. 

Salts of Sulphuric Acid . 

As 8 0 5 . 

SO». 

„ Selcnic Acid , . 

SeO’. 

„ Chromic Acid . . 

CrO\ 

H Manganesic Acid 

6. 

Salts of Oxiehloric Acid , 

MtiQA 

C1 4 0’. 

„ Oxiuiaugunic Acid 

7, 

Salts of Potash . 

Mii'O 7 . 

KO. 

„ Ammonia with 1 eq. of water 

8. 

Salts of Soda . 

IPNO. 

NaO. 

„ Oxide of Silver . 

0 

AgO. 

if 

Salts of Baryta . • 

BaO. 

„ S-trontia . . 

SrO. 

„ Lime (in Arragonite) 

CaO. 

Protoxide of head 

PbO. 


Salts of 

Lime 

* * 


CaO. 

»» 

Magnesia 

. . 


MgO. 

»» 

Protoxide of Iron 


FeO. 

» 

>» 

M anganesc 

• 

MnO. 

»» 

»> 

Nickel 

• 

NiO. 

» 

»> 

Zinc » 

a 

ZnO. 

ft 

» 

Cobalt 

a 

CoO. 

»» 

>» 

Conner 

• 

CuO 

»» 


Load (in plurabo-calcitfe) 

11. 

PbO 

Salts of 

Alumina 


• 

ABO'. 


Peroxide of 

Iron 

• 

l’VO 3 . 

»> 

Oxide of Chromium 

• 

Cr“0 3 . 

»* 

Sesquioxide of Manganese 

. 

Mn'O 3 . 


The doctrine of isomorphism has been very generally re¬ 
ceived, yet the difficulties which attend it, and the liberties 
which some of its advocates have taken with what were 
previously regarded as the facts of chemical scienre, in order 
io support their theory, have prevented its universal adop¬ 
tion. Alluding to the supposed isomorphism of the ai sonic 
and phosphoric acids, Mr. Brooke remarks, ‘From other 
observations it appeared that barytes, strontian, and oxide 
of lead ought to be isomorphous; and hence that tho salts 
of those substances, when produced by the same acid, 
might also to he isomorphous. 

But oil examining the sulphates and acetates, it was dis¬ 
covered that their respective angular measurements were 
not alike, and they were ascertained lliuiofore not to he 
strictly isomorphous. The sulphates are right rhombic 
prisms, and a corresponding dihedral angle of eacli afforded 
tho following measurements:— 

Sulphate of barytes . 101" 42' 

„ strontian . 104° 

„ lead . 103° -12' 

It. became necessary therefore that the doctrine of iso¬ 
morphism, in the strict sense of the term, should as a 
general principle lie abandoned ; and it is not unreasonable 
to conclude that the crystals which suggested the theory, 
and which appear to measure alike, may really differ ill 
some small quantity which the goniometer does not detect. 

But although the doctiino of isomorphism, or absolute 
identity of form, cannot he supported, it lias been said that 
I he forms in each respective ease belong to the same 
system of crystallization, and they have therefore been 
termed pesiomorphous by Mr. (now Professor) Miller, of 
Cambridge, in a paper on some artificial crystals read to the 
Cambridge Philosophical Society, in March, 1830; and if 
ever the class of primary form can he indicated with cer¬ 
tainty by tiic chemical composition of a crystallized body, 
a benefit will so far have been conferred on science by the 
the theory of M. Mitscherlich,’ (Phil. Mag. and. Annals, 
xi., lf>2.) 

As connected with tile subject of isomorphism, it will he 
proper to notice two other classes of bodies, which have 
been termed dimorphous and isodimorphous substances. 

The ease of dimorphism first ascertained was presented 
by carbonate of lime in tho two incompatible crystalline 
forms of common calcareous spar and of arragonite. It was 
attempted to account for the difference liy the fact that 
arragonite frequently contains a small portion of carbonate 
of strontiu and of water; but it lias since been found thut 
these varying forms of carbonate of lime may be obtained 
artificially, anil both in a pure state; thus when an alkaline 
carbonate is added to a cold solution of chloride of calcium, 
tho carbonate of lime precipitated is analogous to calcareous 
spar; while that thrown down from a hot solution of the 
chloride is similar to arragonite. 

It was also soon afterwards discovered that sulphur crys¬ 
tallized from fusion differs essentially in its form from the 
natural crystals and those deposited from bisulpliurot of 
carbon. So also the diamond and graphite, which are both 
pure carbon, crystallizo in forms which are incompatible 
with each other. A table of the dimorphous bodies at pre- 

« int known has been given by Professor Johnstono, in the 
evenlh Report qf the British Association. 

Tho term isodimorphous is proposed by Professor John¬ 
stone to express the fact that two substances known to be 
dimorphous, the carbonates of lime and lead, crystallize 
each in two forms, the analogous pairs of which are also 
isomorphous. 

In the paper above alluded to, Professor Johnstone bos 
ako. giyse»tAbk ftf gioup*. 
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ISOPERIMETRICAL. [Variation, Calculus of.] 

ISO'PODA, Latroillo’s name for tho fifth order of crus¬ 
taceans. These Tsopods, according to that zoologist, ap¬ 
proach the Lannodipoda by tho absenco of mandibular palpi 
(but see post, p. 5(i), though they ore removed from them 
by several points; the two anterior feet are not annexed to 
the head, and, like tho succeeding ones, depend upon their 
particular segment. The feet are always fourteen in num¬ 
ber, unguioulated, and without any vesicular appendage at 
their base. The under part of the tail is furnished with 
appendages which are very apparent, and in the form of 
leaflets, or vesicular purses. Of these, tho two first, or 
external ones, ordinarily cover the others, either totally or 
in great, part. Tho body is generally flattened and wider 
than it is thick. The mouth is composed of tho same pieces 
as in the crustaceans which precede it in M. Latreille’s 
system, but in the order before us those which answer to 
tiie two superior jaw-leet. m the Derupods present more the 
appearance of a lower lip terminated by two palpi. Two of 
the anteuiue, the mesial ones, are almost obliterated m the 
last genera of this order, which are all terrestrial, and differ 
besides from the other by their respiratory organs. The 
male sexual organs are pointed out most frequently by the 
presence of linear or filiform appendages, and sometimes 
by hooks placed at the internal origin of the first subcattdal 
laminin. The females carry their eggs under the hn ast, 
either between the scales or ill a membranous pouch or 
sac tho’ opens to afford a passage for their young, which 
are hatched with the form and parts proper to file species, 
and only cast their skin as they increase in size. The 
greater number live in the waters. Those which are ter- 
lestnal have need, like other crustaceans that live out of 
water, of a certain degree of atmospherical humidity, in 
order that respiration may he carried on, and that their 
branchial may he m a fit state for performing this function. 

Organization. 

MM. Victor Audouin and Milne Edwards have given 
some most interesting particulars of the organization of the 
Isopuds, the Ligiie especially. ( Anna/es dm Sciences Xu/., 
August, 18117.) It appears from their observations that the 
heart has the form of a long vussol extended above the 
dorsal surfaoo of the intestine. Its anterior extremity gives 
oil' three arteries, as in the Derajmdsi The lateral branrhnr 
may also he seen directed from the heart towards the l’eet. 
At the edge of the two first articulations of tho abdomen, or 
tad, this organ receives, both right and left, small canals 
(the hrauehio-cardioo vessels) which seem to come from 
tho branchial. According to tho demonstrations of these 
zoologists in tho ease of the Ligi/e, it would appear that ihe 
Vilnius system is less complete than ill the Maeriiroits 
Decapods; and that the blood driven from the heart to the 
difibrent parts of tho body passes into larinur, which the 
organs leave between them at the lower surface of tho 
body, and which have a free communication with the dif¬ 
ferent vessels of the branchial. Tho blood, after having 
traversed the respiratory apparatus, returns to the heart m 
traversing tho brauchiu-cardiacal vessels. This disposition 
would establish the passage from the circulating system of 
tho Decapod crustaceans to that of tho Branchinpiids. Ac¬ 
cording to Cuvior, the two anomalous chords composing 
the mesial part of the nervous system of tho Onisri (and 
probably of tho other Isopods, and even of the Amphipoth ) 
are not entirely approximated, and may he well distin¬ 
guished throughout their length. There are nine ganglions, 
without counting tho brain; but the two first and the two 
last are so approximated that they maybe reduced to seven. 
The second and the six following furnish the nerves to the 
seven pairs of feet; the four anterior feet, although analo¬ 
gous in the order of succession of the parts to the four la- t 
jaw-feet of the Decapods, are really feet, properly so called. 
Tile segments which immediately succeed, or those that 
form the tail, receive their nerves from the last ganglion. 
These segments may be considered as simple divisions of a 
single segment, represented by that ganglion ; and vvo a<? 
cordmgly soe that the number of these posterior segments 
varies. 

1 he following is tho arrangement of M. Latreillo:— 

I he order consists of six sections. 

1. EpicariAes. (Latrcille.) 

Hieso are parasitical Isopods, which, according to M. 
Latreillo, are without either eyes or antenna;; the males 


however have eyes, tnough tho females are blind. The body 
is flat, very small and oblong in the males; but much larger 
in tho females, taking, in their case, the form of an qval, 
which is narrowed and a little curved posteriorly, hollow 
below, with a thoracic border, divided on each side into five 
membranous lobes. On this border the feet, which are 
very small and unfit either for walking or swimming, are 
situated. The under part of the tail is furnished with live 
pairs of small ciliated imbricated leaflets, answering to as 
many segments, and disposed in two longitudinal rows; 
but the posterior extremity is deprived of appendages. The 
mouth presents distinctly only two membranous leaflets 
applied one upon the other, of the sumo consistence, and 
quadrilateral. The lower concavity, forming a sort of fiat 
basket, is filled with eggs. Near tho place of their issue is 
constantly found an individual, which is presumed to be the 
male; but M. Latrcille adds, that tho extreme smallness of 
its size seems to forbid the possibility of copulation. Ac¬ 
cording to M. Desmarcst, this individual is furnished with 
two eyes; its body is straight and nearly linear. Due sub- 
genus only belongs to this section. 

Bopyrus. (Latrcille.) 

The most common species is Bopyrus Crangorum. These 
who are in the habit of eating prawns will probably have 
observed a tumour occasionally presenting itself under the 
carapace on one of the sides, which is bulged out. On lift¬ 
ing this part of the shell, the parasite will, in such cases, lie 
discovered immediately under it and upon the branchial. 
We have frequently detected the Bopyrus, hut on whatever 
species of prawn it has been (bund, we have never rcmuikcd 
that the animal to which it adhered was more meagre than 
its fellows, though this perhaps may have arisen from the 
prawn not having been long subject, to the visitation of the 
parasite. But there is another reason why the prawn 
should not suffer much from the adhesion of the parasite. 
The author of Hone Kntomologir.ee informs us that lie has 
lately found three specimens of Bopyrus (females) with 
their bucks turned to tho Immobile of the prjw us; and h • 
is of opinion that they and other crustaceuus parasites 
which adhere to the anterior parts of fishes and crustaceans 
fix themselves there for the rake of the currents (piodund 
by the hranehiie m respiration), which bring with them tho 
animalcules on which the parasites feed. 

Bopyrus is found on Pa/emon serra/us and Pulenun 
sign Hu, but most ficquciitly on the former. (See the 
paragraphs at the end of the. account of Scrolls.) 



IJnpyrm Cr.ingorum. 

ft, Tho upper side; h, the auimul iu profile; r, the u'.*‘ < s, d' > • ,J, > nii&Qt 
thr f«*H, much inHpnilh’d (icnmlc); f. small iwihudad. “ 11 fli’ictl n» the 
molt*, upper side; f, tin* s.un-*, lmw*r side; if, cnr.ip.m* <d » piavm do tunned 
oil llw* rnjlit Hide by the pie&cnco of Bopyrus.' i Hesm.nv ) 

M. Risso lias described unothcr species, under the female 
of which he stales that he found eight or nine hundred 
living young ones. See further, Domarcst, Considerations 
sur las Crustaccs, p. 321. 

2. Cymothaada. (Latr.) 

This seotion comprises those Isopods which have lour 

II 2 
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wy apparent antenna ; these are setaceous, and nearly 
always terminated by a pluriarticulate stem. These crus¬ 
taceans have eyes, a mouth of the ordinary formation (La¬ 
treille refers to the generalities of the Malaenstraca with 
sessile eyes), vesicular branrhi/v, disposed longitudinally in 
pairs, a tail consisting of from four to six segments, with a 
fin on each side, and the anterior feet most frequently ter¬ 
minated by a. strong but small nail or hook. These lsopods 
are all parasitic according to Latreille; but Serolis appears 
not to do a parasite. Sometimes the eyes aro mounted on 
tubercles at the summit of the head. The tail is composed 
of only four segments. 

Serolis. (Leach.) 

One species only known ( Cymothoa paradoxa of Fabri- 
cius). Antennee placed on two lines, and terminated by a 
pluriarticulate stem. Under the three first, segments of the 
tail there are between the ordinary appendage three others, 
Which are transverse and terminated posteriorly in a point. 

M. Desmarest describes the animal thus:—superior an¬ 
tennee fonned of four joints, larger than the three first of 
the inferior antennm; tho last joint composed of many 
others, and smaller. Inferior antenme with five joints, the 
two first small; the third and fourth (principally this last) 
clongaled; the fifth composed of many others, smaller. 
Second pair of feet having the penultimate joint enlarged 
and the nail or claw much elongated; the sixlh pair ambu¬ 
latory, ruther spiny, and having the nail slightly curved 
Anterior appendages of the belly, or branchial lamintr, 
formed of two equal parts, which aro foliaeeous, rounded at. 
their extremity, furnished with hairs at their base, placed 
upon a common peduncle; the two posterior and lateral 
appendages small and narrow, especially the interior one, 
which hardly projects. 

This is a very interesting animal, and 1ms been considered 
to offer some resemblance at first sight to the extinct form 
of the Trilohites. M. Desmarest however remarks that it 
requires but a slight examination to prove that there is not 
the slightest resemblance between them. 

Dr. Buckland, on the other hand, is of opinion that 
Serolis affords the nearest approach among living animals 
to the external form of Trilohites. The most striking 
difference, he observes, between this animal and the Trilo- 
bites consists in there being a fully developed series of 
erustaceous legs and antennm in Serolis, whilst no traces of 
either of these organs have yet been discovered in connexion 
witli any Trilobite. M. Brougniart, lie adds, explains Iho 
absence of those organs by conceiving that the Trilohites 
hold precisely that place in tho class Crustaceans ( Gi/nt/io- 
branchia) in which the antenriee become very small or 
altogether fail; and that the legs, being transformed to soft 
and perishable puddles (pattes), bearing branchial, or fila¬ 
mentous organs for breathiug in water, wero incapable of 
preservation. 

It is however by no means clear that, we bare in Serolis 
the nearest approach to those extinct crustaceans so inter¬ 
esting to the geologist and paleontologist. Do we not 
find a much nearer approximation in Papyrus " Of this 
opinion is Mr. W. S. MacLeay, tho author above quoted, 
who has perhaps studied the Invert e-brat a with a view (o 
generalization more deeply than any living zoologist. The 
Trilohites exhibit no vestige of antenme: Serolis hits an¬ 
tennm; Bopyrus has none; nor uve we to forget the 
rudimentary legs of the latter. In accordance with this 
view the malo of Bopyrus would represent a sort of Bu- 
mastus (Murchison, Silurian System), and the female an 
Asaphus. If this supposition be well founded, those forms 
among the Trilohites which systeinatists have separated 
specifically on the ground of the absence or presenee of 
eyes, may be mere modifications arising from sexual differ¬ 
ence; for nature makes nothing in vain; and tlie females 
of Bopyrus and Cymothoa have no eyes, because they do 
not require them, whilst the males do. Thus the cochineal- 
insect, when young and locomotive, has eyes; but the 
female, when fit for reproduction, becomes a fixture and is 
blind. So the Cirrhipeds in their youth aro free and have 
eyes ; in their adult state, when they are sessile, they lose 
organs which would be comparatively useless. 

With regard to the observation of M. Brongniart, the soft¬ 
ness of the texture of the Nereidina of MacLeay, and the per¬ 
fection of the impression of Nereites Cambrensis, Mureh. (pi. 
27,/lg'. I, of Mr. Murchison’s work ‘On the Silurian System 
of Rocks ’), make it very remarkable, as Mr. MacLeay there 


observes, that if articulated feet existed m the Trilohites, 
some vestiges of them, even although membranaceous, 
should not come down to us more perfect than those 
figured by Goldfuss. [Trilohites.] 



Serolis Fabric!!, fl, bark ; b, under surface, allowing the union of erustaceous 
legs with the membranous brnnehitp; c, magnified view of brancliiir. 

Locality of the genus.—Tierra del Fuego, Straits of Mn- 
galhaens (Banks). Senegal (Dul'rcsne). Captain Phillip 
Parker King, R.N., collected many specimens on the east 
coast of Patagonia, and also at Port Famine, in tho Straits, 
where Capt. King saw the beach covered with dead speci¬ 
mens. He also observed them alive swimming close to 
the bottom among the sea-weed. They moved slowly and 
gradually, unlike a shrimp. He never saw them swimming 
near the surface: their legs seemed adapted for swimming 
and crawling on the bottom. 

Cymothoa. (Fabr.J 

An tenner nearly equal in length ; eyes hut little apparent; 
last segment of the tail squared, and the two pieces Um mi¬ 
nuting tho lateral fins linear, equal, and styliform. 



b 


Cyraollioo <*hlrani. 0, uppei tld. 11, lowet (kt* 
Iehtliyophilus (Latr.; Nerocila, Livnneca, Leach). 

Antcnner of equal length, and eyes not very visible; last 
segment of the body nearly triangular, with two pieces ter¬ 
minating the lateral fins, in form of leaflets or blades: tho 
exterior of these is greatest in Nerocila, and of the same 
size as the others in Livoneca. 

M. Latreille observes that in tho four following subgenera 
the superior antennee are manifestly shorter than the in¬ 
ferior. 

Many, as well as the Cymothoee, have all the feet tei- 
mmated by a powerful and strongly arched nail (onglet); 
tho last eight are not spin/; the eyes are always distant, 
and convex. These, in the method of Dr. Leach, form three 
genera, but M. Latreille is of opinion that they may be 
united under one subgenus, namely, 

Canolira (Leach; Anilocra, Olenctra, of (he same). 

In those Canoliree designated by Dr. Leach as Oleneirec 
the blades of the Jins are narrow and armed with points. 
In those named by the same zoologist Anilocrce tho oxtornal 
blade of the fins is longer than tho internal one; the inverse 
of which is the ease with the Canoliree, in which, besides, 
the eyes aro but very little granulated, while they are very 
sensibly granulated in Anilocra. 

M. Latreille remarks that in the three following sub- 
genera the-second, third, and fourth feet only are terminated 
by a very strongly curved nail (onglet), and the eight last 
are spiny. The eyes ordinarily have but little convexity, 
and are largo and converging anteriorly. 
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Cnnolim ( Andorra) Cnpensin. 

yEga. (Lunch.) 

Two first joints of the superior antennee very large and 
rom pressed. 



(marglnata. 

a, upper hitlo; b, anterior foot; r, posterior foot: d, under sidft 

Rooinella. (Leach.) 

Two first joints of the superior antenna- nearly cylindrical, 
hut approaching the SKgrc in their large and anteriorly np- 
pioximatcd eyes. 

Conilira. (Leach.) 

Antenna- as in Hocinel/a; hut the rye* are small and 
distant; and the edges of the segments are nearly straight, 
and not falciform and prominent. 

Synodus. (I.atr.) 

Antenna- upon two lines, lower antenna- always short, 
tail of six segments; distinguished from all the preceding 
by their great and projecting jaws. Only one species. 

Cirokno. (Leach.) 

Length of the lower antenna surpassing the half of that 
of the body. Six segments in the tail. 

Ncloeira. < Leach.) 

Length of lower antenna us in Cirn/ana. Five segments 
only in the tail. Cornea of the eyes smooth. 



Nolodra Swninsouii 


Eurydiee. (Loach.) 

Resomhling Nelocira in the number of the caudal seg¬ 
ments, but differing from that form in its grunulous eye*. 

M. Latreillo is of opinion that this subgenus conducts us 
to those whose eye* are formed of small grains, or which 
have those organs smooth, and which have besides the four 
antenna inserted upon the same horizontal lino, consisting 
of four joints at most, all llio feet ambulatory, and the tail 
composed of six segments. Such a form is 
_ Limnoria. (Leach.) 

The only living species known is Limnoria terebrans. 


which, although only two lines in length, is nevertheless 
highly injurious in consequence of its multiplication and its 
habits. The rapidity with which this crustacean pierces 
the timber of ships makes its attacks not only mischievous 
hut alarming. It rolls itself up like a wood-louse when it is 
seized ; and is a native of the European Seas. 

3. Sphatrnmide*. (Latr.) 

The Isopods composing this section have four very dis¬ 
tinct antenna, which are either setaceous or conical; and, 
with the exception of Anthura , they are always terminated 
by a stem divided into many small joints, and short. The 
lower antenme, which are always the longest, are inserted 
under the lower part of the first joint, which is large and 
thick. The mouth has the usual form. The bronchia are 
vesicular or soft, naked, and disposed longitudinally in 
pairs. The tail litis only two complete and moveable seg¬ 
ments, but has often impressed transverse lines upon it, 
indicating the vestiges of other segments. On each side of 
its posterior extremity is a fin terminated by two leaflets, 
the lower of which is moveable, while llie upper one is 
formed by an internal prolongation of the common support. 
The branchial appendage* are curved internally; the 
internal side of the first is accompanied ill the males by a 
small linear and elongated piece. The anterior part of the 
head, situated below t lie anient nr, is triangular, and in the 
form of a reversed heart. Some have an oval or oblong 
body, contracting ordinarily into the form of a bowl. The 
antenna- are terminated by a pluriarticuhito joint, and the 
lower ones at least are sensibly longer than the head. The 
lateral and posterior fins are formed of a peduncle and two 
blades, composing, together with the last segment, a fun-like 
fin. In these the impressed and transverse lines of the 
anterior segment of the tail, always shorter than its suc¬ 
cessor, or the last, do not reach the lateral holders. The 
first joint of the superior antenme is in the shape of a tri¬ 
angular battledore (palette). The head seen from above 
forms a transversal square. The leaflets of the fins are 
very much flattened, and the intermediate piece, or last 
segment, is enlarged and rounded laterally. 

Zuzara. (Leach.) 

Leaflets of the Jins very large, the upper of which is 
shortest, separated from the other to form a border to the 
last segment. 

Splitcroma. (Latr.) 

Leaflet* of moderate size, equal, and applied one over 
the other. 



Spliwroma dentate. 


In others the impressed lines, or transverse sutures of 
the anterior segment of the tail, attain the lateral border 
and cut it. The first joint of the superior antenna- forms 
an elongated palette, which is square or linear. The leaf¬ 
lets of the Jins are ordinarily narrower and thicker than in 
the preceding: the exterior sometimes (as in Cymndncea) 
envelops the other: their point of junction resembles a 
knot or joint. Sometimes the sixth segment of the body 
is sensibly longer than the preceding segments and the 
succeeding one. One of tho leaflets of the fins only is 
projecting. 

Nrosa (Campecopwa, Leach). 



ludrnUfa. 

Sometimes tho sixth segment of the body is of the length 
of tho preceding segments, and of tho succeeding one, as in 
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OiHeeea, where one of the leaflets of the fins only is project¬ 
ing, tho other leaning against the posterior border of the 
last segment. 



C/ilicwa Latroilli. 


Cymodocca. (Leach.) 

In this form tho leaflets of (lie fins are projecting and 
direoted backwards. Thu sixth segment is not prolonged 
posteriorly, ond the extremity of tho last segment has a 
■mall blade in a notch. 



Cymotlooea I.umurcki!. 

Dynameno. 

Resembling Cymodocca in the projection and direction 
of the leaflets of the fins, hut having the sixth segment pro¬ 
longed backwards, and the last with a simple slit only, 
there being no blade. 

Others again, as 

Anthnra, 

have a vermiform body, and the antenna, hardly so long 
as the head, consisting of four joints. Tho leaflets of the 
posterior fins form by their disposition and approximation a 
sort, of capsule. The anterior feet are terminated bv a mo- 
nodactyl claw. 



Autlmva Graf UK magnified. 

4. Idoteida. (Leach.) 

This section consists of Isopods whoso antenna are four 
in number, but upon the same hmizontal and transverse 
line ; the lateral ones are terminated by a stem ending in 
a point, gradually decreasing and plunarticulate; the in¬ 
termediate antenna) are short, filiform, or a little the largest 
towards the end, and four-jointed, none of the joints being 
divided. The conformation of the month is the same as in 
the preceding sections. Thu bronchia are in the form of 
bladders, white in the greater part, susceptible of being 
blown up, capable of aiding in swimming, and covered by 
two blades or valvules of tho last segment, adhering laterally 
to its borders, longitudinal, biarticulate, and opening in the 
middle by a straight line, like a folding door. The tail is 
formed of tlireo segments, tho last of which is much the 
largest, without appendages at the end or lateral fins. These 
crustaceans are all marine. 

Idoteu. (Fabr.l 

AU the feet strongly unguiculatcd ond identical; the 


body oval or simply oblong, and the lateral antenna shorter 
than the half of tho body. 



I (lute i triouspidata,' 


Stenosoma. (Leaeli.) 

Differing from Llntea in the linear form of the body and 
the length of the antenna, which surpasses the half of that 
of the body. 


a 



Stcnosumu lmcaic, natural size. a, kmiuai of the muter part of the abdomen. 

Arcturus. (Latr.) 

Very remarkable for tho form of the second and third 
feet , which are directed forwards, and terminate by along 
bearded joint, unarmed or feebly unguioulato ; tho two an¬ 
terior feet are applied upon tho mouth and unguiculatcd; 
the six last, are strong, ambulatory, thrown backwards, and 
bidoutated at their extremity. In the length of the antenna 
and form of the body Arcturus approaches Stenosoma. M. 
Latreille (1829) says that ho never saw but one species, 
Arcturus tuberculatus, brought home from the North Seas 
by one of the lust English expeditions to tho North l*ole. 

S. Ascllota. (Latr.) 

The fifth section consists of Isepods with four very ap¬ 
parent antenna which are disposed on two lines, and iwe 
setaceous und terminated by a plunarticulate stem. Iliero 
are two mandibles, four jaws, ordinarily covered by a spe¬ 
cies of lip formed by the first jaw-feet. The bronchia we 
vesicular, disposed in pairs, and covered by two longitudinal 
and biarticulate but free leaflets. The tail is formed of a 
single segment, without lateral fins, but with two bifid 
uecdlo-like processes, or two very short appendages in the 
form of tubercles, at the middle of its posterior herder. 
There are other lamellar appendages situated on its inferior 
base, more numerous in the males than in the females, and 
these servo to distinguish the sexes. 

Asellus. (Geoffroy.) 

Two bifid needle-like processes at the posterior extremity 
of tho body; cues distant; superior antenna at least us 
long as the peduncle of the inferior antenn$. Hooks at 
the end of tho feet entire 
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This is very abundant in fresh stagnant waters, as 
in the pools about Paris. It moves slowly when not terri¬ 
fied. Ill the spring it comes forth from the mud, in which 
it has passed the winter. The male, which is much larger 
than the female, carries her about for a space of eight days, 
holding her by means of his fourth pair of feet'. When he 
quits her, she is pregnant with tv great number of eggs, en¬ 
closed m a membranous sac placed under her breast, and 
opening by a longitudinal slit to give passage to the young. 

Oniscoda. (Latr.) 

These, the Janira- of Dr. Leach, diiler from the Asciii in 
the approximation of their eyes, in having their superior an¬ 
tenna; shorter than the peduncle of the inferior ones, and in 
the hooks of tl;e tarsi , which are not bifid. M. Latreille 
remarks that the only speeies known (Janira maculosa of 
Leach) has been found on the coasts of England among the 
sea-weeds and Ulcus. 

.Taira. (Loach.) 

This form, in the place of the needle-like processes (stylets) 
at the end of the tail, has only two tubercles. M. Latreille 
lemarks that only a single s; ccies, Jeer a alhi/rons, Leach, 
has been Ibuml, and that it is very common on the English 
coast, under stones and among the sea-weeil. 

C. Clnporlides, Uniscitlce. (Latr.) 

This, the last section of Isopods, according to the ar¬ 
rangement of M. Latrcillo, consists of those forms which 
have indeed four antenna, hut the two intermediate ones 
are very small, little apparent, and consist of two joints 
at most: the lateral ontennui are setaceous. The tail is 
composed of six segments, with either two or four needle- 
shaped appendages at the posterior border of the last seg¬ 
ment, and without lateral fins. Some are aquatic, others 
terrestrial. In the latter, the first leaflets below the tail 
exhibit a row of small holes, where the air penetrates to the 
organs of respiration there enclosed. 

Some have the sixth joint of their antennae, or their stem, 
so composed that in counting the small articulations of this 
part the total number of all the joints is nine at least. 
These are marine, and consist of two subgenera. 

Ligia. (Fabr.) 

Stem of the lateral antenna■ composed of a great number 
of small joints, and two very projecting stylets, separated at 
the end into two branches, at the posterior extremity of the 
body. 



LDfls OCMRMW Utb dv< 0 , b, ssetar side. 


This is very common on the sca-coast, where it may lie 
soon creeping on tho rocks or on sea-walls. When an at¬ 
tempt is made to seize it, the animal quickly folds its feet 
and lets itself drop. 

Tylos. (Latr.) 

These seem to have the faculty of rolling themselves up. 
The last segment of the body is demicircular, and exactly 
fills the notch formed by the preceding. Tlicposlerior ap¬ 
pendages arc very small and entirely inferior. The antenna; 
have only nine joints, the four last of which compose tho 
stem. On each side is a tubercle representing one of the 
intermediate antenmn; the intermediate space is elevated. 
The bronchia; are vesicular, imbricated, and covered by la¬ 
mina;. Example, Tylos Armadillo. Locality, Mediterra¬ 
nean. 

Philoseia. (Latreille.) 

Lateral antenna■ divided into eight joints and exposed at 
their base. The four posterior appendages nearly equal. 
Theso occur in moist places. Example, Oniscus sylvestris, 
Fabr. 

Cloportes, properly so called; Oniscus, Linn. (Wood-Lice). 

Eight joints to the lateral antenna;, hut their base Is 
covered; and the two external appendages of the tail are 
much larger than the two internal ones. These animals 
frequent dark and retired places, such as caves, cellars, 
holes in walls &c., and are also found under stones and 
old logs. Their food consists of decayed vegetable and 
animal substances; and they scarcely ever come forth from 
their retreats except in rainy or moist weather. They move 
slowly when not in dangor. The eggs are enclosed in a 
pectoral pouch. The young at their birth have a thoracic, 
segment short, and consequently only twelve feet. These 
crustaceans were formerly used in medicine; but they no 
longer form part of the materia medica. 



Porcellio. (Latr.) 

Distinguished from the true wood-lice by the number of 
joints of their lateral antenna, which are only seven. In 
other respects Porcellio resembles Oniscus. 

Armadillo. (Latr.) 

The posterior appendages of the body are not projecting; 
the last segment is triangular. A small blade, in formoi a 
reversed triangle, or more large and truncated at the end, 
formed by the last joint of the lateral appendages, fills up 
on each side the void between the segment and the pre¬ 
ceding. Lateral antenna-with only seven joints. The upper 
subcaudal scales are pierced with a row of small holes. 




Armadillo pnstulatua. a, expanded ; b, rolled up. 

Such is the arrangement of M. Latreille. 

Lamarck divided the Isopatia into two great sections: tlio 
first consisting of those Isopods which have the branchial 
situated under the tail, and comprising two subdivisions; 
tho second composed of those which have their bronchia 
placed under the anterior part oi tho abdomen, between 
t he feet. 

Under the first he arranged tire geftgra 4rnwftUo, Qm'»- 
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cue, Philoscia, Ltgia, Asellus, Idotea, Spheeroma, Cymo- 
than, Bopyrus, Typhia, Anceus, Praniza, Apseudes, lone. 

Under the second he included the genera Leptomera, 
Caprelta, and Cyamus. 

M. Desmarest divided the Isopoda into two great sec¬ 
tions, with many subdivisions. 

His first section, which he makes equivalent to the Phy- 
tibranchiute Isopoda of Latreille, consists of tho genera 
Typhia, Anceus, including Onuthia of Leaeli, Praniza, 
Eupheus, and lone. 

His second section, which he makes equivalent to the 
PUrygibranch.es of Latroillc, comprises the genera Idotea, 
Slenosoma, Anthura, Serolis, Campeeopea, Noma. Ciliceea, 
Cymodocea, Dynamene, Zuzara, Spheeroma, Eurydice, 
Nelocira, Cirolana, Conilera, Ilocinella, Aiga, Canolira, 
Anilocra, Olencira, Ncrocila, Livoneca, Cyrnothoa, Lim- 
noria, Asellus, Janira, Jeera, Ligia, Philoscia, Oniscus, 
Porcellio, Armadillo, and Bopyrus. 

M. Milne Edwards (edition of Lamarck, 1838) states, in a 
note to that part of Lamarck’s definition of an Isopod crus¬ 
tacean, ‘ mandibules. sans palpes,' that Lamarck, Latreille, 
and moat authors are in error when they assign this cha¬ 
racter to the Isopods, for in a great number of these crus¬ 
taceans the mandibles are provided with a pulpiform stem, 
entirely resembling that which may be seen in the greater 
part of the Amphipoda, 

He further remarks that the respiratory lumcll© situated 
under the abdomen are hardly ever branchiee, properly so 
called, but only ono of the branches of tho false feet be¬ 
come membranous and vascular, as in one of tho appen¬ 
dages of the thoracic feet in the Amphipoda. The female 
of lone, he observes, exhibits an exception, for she carries 
ramose branchiae on each side of the abdomen. 

M. Milne Edwards, in bis notes, further states that those 
crustaceans whose respiratory appendages are placed under 
the thorax (which Lamarck calls abdomen ) ought, not to 
remain in the order of Isopoda, but belong to the Lecmodi- 
poda of M. Latreille. The egg-pouch he describes as being 
formed of the flabelliform appendages, which have become 
foltaeeous, and are raised against the sternum. 

The same acute zoologist ( loc. oil.) says that the Isopoda, 
properly so called, are Edriophlhalnious crustaceans, whose 
abdomen is never rudimentary, and carries below five pair 
of false branchial feet, having all nearly the same form 
and the same functions. The appendages of the penulti¬ 
mate ring (or tho false feet of the sixth pair) have a form 
and use different from these of the preceding. The thorax, 
composed in general of seven rings, but sometimes having 
only five, carries nearly always seven pair of feet, which 
are often furnished with a foliaceous palp, serving to protect 
tho eggs and young, but they hardly ever carry a vesicular 
appendage proper for respiration, as in the Amphipoda and 
Lcemodtpoda. Finally, the conformation of their buccal 
apparatus varies, and the greater part of authors are in error 
when they assign to them os a character the possession of 
mandibles deprived of palpiform appendages. 

M. Milne Edwards is of opiuion that tho Isopoda form 
three natural families, namely, the Idoteidians, the Cymo- 
thoadians, and the Cloportidians, ami ho thus distinguishes 
them. 

A. Jaw-feet opcrculiform, and deprived of a palpiform 
stem, or only showing the vestiges of it. 

* Thoracic feet ambulatory; last segment of the 

abdomen smaller than the preceding segments ; 
internal antennae rudimentary. 

These form the family of 

Cloportidians. 

* Thoracic feet anchor-like (anereuses), last segment 

of the abdomen nearly always much larger than 
the preceding segments; internal antennae in 
general well developed. 

These form the family of 

Cymolhoadtans. 

AA. Jaw-feet palpiform. Last abdominal ring much 
more developed than the preceding ones; all or nearly 
all tlie feet ambulatory. 

These form the family of 

Idoteidians. 

Tn this classification, says the author, the family of the 
Cloportidians has the same limits as in the method adopted 
by Lamarck, and comprises the Terrestrial Isopods. 

family of Cymothoadians is composed of the Para- 


sitio Isopods, anu comprehends Cyrnothoa of Lamarck, 
lone, Anceus, and Typhis. 

The family of Idoteidians consists of Marine Isnpods not 
Parasitic, and embraces the genera Idotea, Spheeroma, 
Anthura, Asellus, &c. 

Our limits will not allow us to go further into the valu¬ 
able observations of M. Milne Edwards; and we must refer 
the reader to the fifth volume of the new edition of Lamarck 
for them. His highly interesting work, Histoire Naturelle 
des Crustacis, has not yet proceeded so far as the Isopoda, 
hut we learn from it that he places them, together with the 
Amphipoda and Lccmodipoda, under the legion of Edrioph- 
thulmia. [Crustacea, vol. viii., p. 197.] 

Fossil, IsoponA. 

M. Latreille states that Professor Germar had sent to M. 
le Comte Dejcan the figure and description of a small fossil 
crustacean which appeared to him (M. Latreille) to bo re- 
ferrible to the suhgenus Limnoria ; and he further remarks 
that Oniscus praegustator, figured in Parkinson’s work, 
comes near to that species, or at least appears to belong to 
the same section. 

M. Desmarest (HCstoire Naturelle des Crustacis Fossiles) 
enumerates two fossil species of the genus Spheeroma : one, 
Spheeroma antiqua, found in a fragment of white, fine¬ 
grained calcareous stone, analogous in that respect to the 
Puppeulieim stone, but of which he knows not the origin ; 
the others, Spheeroma Margarum, l'rom the horizontal bods 
of green fissile marl (marne verte fissile) at Montmartre, 
above the gypseous beds, mingled with Spirorbes. 

The reader will find tho Trilobites treated of in that 
article. 

ISO PYRE, a mineral which occurs amorphous in gra¬ 
nite. Fracture fiat, conchoidal. Brittle. Hardness, 5'5 to fi. 
Colour velvet or greyisli-blaek, occasionally dotted with red. 
Colour of streak greenish-grey. Slightly obeys the magnet. 
Lustre vitreous. Opaque or slightly translucent. Specific 
gravity 2 9 to 3. It is with difficulty acted upon by acids. 
Fuses before the blowpipe. It occurs in tlie granite of St 
Just, near Penzance, m Cornwall. According to Turner’s 
analysis, it consists of 


Silica 

. 47’09 

Alumina 

. 13-91 

Lime 

15-43 

Peroxide of iron 

. 20-07 

Oxide of copper 

1-94 


98-44 


ISO’SCELF.S (i<ioc, equal, tnetkog, leg), a term applied to 
a triangle of which two sides (or logs) aro equal. 

ISOTHERMAL LINES are curves supposed to ho 
traced on the surface of the earth so that each may pass 
through a series of points at which the mean annual tempe¬ 
rature is the same. The situations of such points were first 
determined by M. Humboldt from the registers of observed 
temperatures in Europe, and from the numerous observations 
made by himself and other travellers in different regions of 
the world. A full account of the researches of this philoso- 
>her respecting tlie temperature of the atmosphere and tho 
aw of its variations, in connection with the subject of this 
article, is contained in the third volume of the ‘ Mcmoires 
d'Areuoil;’ and also in tlio • Annales do Chimie et do 
Physique,’ tom. v. 

Curve liues connecting points of equal temperature in 
the interior of the earth have been called Isogeothermal 
lines. 

The temperature of the air in any region depends on the 
inclination of the sun’s rays to tho surface of the earth in 
that region, oil the distribution of land and water, on tlie 
state of the countries from which come the prevailing 
winds, on the vicinity of the sea, the elevation of the land) 
and numerous other circumstances; and the complexity of 
the subject is such as to render vain any attempt to assign 
a law tor the actual heat at a given place. The mean 
annual temperatures of places remain however nearly con¬ 
stant, and their decrease, in going from the equatorial 
regions towards either pole, approaches near enough to uni¬ 
formity to encourage the expectation that the precise law 
of that decrease may one day ho discovered. 

Professor Mayer of Gottingen appears to have been the 
first who attempted, from such observations as existed in his 
time, to express the law by a foimula. He made the tem¬ 
perature on any parallel el' terrestrial latitude U> depend on 
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the square of the cosine of the latitude, and with some 
modifications this law is even now generally admitted. At 
the level of the sea the value of the mean annual tompora- 
lure is oxpiessed by M + E cos. 21,; where L is the latitude 
of the place, M is the moan tumperature on the parallel of 
45“, and M-f E is that at the equator; and Professor 
Playfair has from this expression deduced a formula fur 
temperature which includes the Beason of the year and the 
elevation of the place above the sea: he admits however 
that it agrees only with the Atlantic Ocean anti the western 
part of the Old Continent. (Outlines of Nat. Phil., ‘ Pneu¬ 
matics.’) 

In the northern hemisphere, as we proceed eastward and 
westward from tho meridians of Greenwich or Paris, it is 
found that the mean temperature of any parallel bocomor 
continually less, and the severity of the winter greater than 
in this part of tho world; the difference appears to attain a 
maximum at the eastern extremity of Asia, and one si ill 
higher in the central parts of North America. From a 
somparisnn of observations Humboldt found that between 
the parallels of 28“ 25'N. and 41" 53' N. the difference 
between the latitudes of a place in Europe and a place in 
North America, having the same mean temperature, is 
about 7 degrees; and that tho difference between the mean 
temperatures of two places having the same latitude in 
Europe and North America is 4’1“ of Fahrenheit’s thermo¬ 
meter. 

In order to ascertain with the utmost possible precision 
the mean temperature of any place from the tables there 
kept, Humboldt divided tile sum of all the temperatures 
observed m each day at intervals of one hour by the number 
of observations; and the sum of all these mean daily tem¬ 
peratures being divided by 3f,5. gave the mean annual 
temperature. And in determining the series of points for 
his hues of equal temperature, when there existed no ob¬ 
servations on which lie could depend, 1m interpolated tin! 
temperature and geographical position between llie values 


of those elements at two or more places where they wera 
well known. 

The period during which a traveller remains in any one 
place will seldom allow him to make a sufficient number of 
observations for determining its mean annual tomperature 
by the process above mentioned; and therefore it may be 
useful to know that, according to Humboldt, the mean 
temperatures for the months of October and April are very 
nearly equal to the unnual meun temperature; also that 
the half sum of the temperatures at sun-rise and at 2 p.m. 
is nearly equal to the mean temperaturo for the day. It 
may he proper to remark also that travellers, in making 
observations relating to temperature, should be careful to 
place their thermometers at some distance above the 
surface of the ground, and in situations where they may be 
unaffected by the reflection or radiation of heat from 
buildings or from terrestrial particles in the atmosphere. 
The very high temperatures which have been occasionally 
observed in sandy deserts arc probably owing in part to the 
latter circumstance. 

The following diagram represents an orthographical pro¬ 
jection, on tho plane of the equator, of the principal meri¬ 
dians and parallels of latitude in the northern hemisphere 
of the eartli; and the strongly marked curves represent 
the nine isothermal lines whose forms have been determined 
by Humboldt. Their distances from one another are such 
as correspond on the earth to a change of mean annual 
temperature equal to 2'.) degrees of the centigrade thermo¬ 
meter (4 - 5“ of Fahrenheit), and the most northern curve is 
that on which the mean temperature is expressed by itero 
on the former, or 32“ on tho latter scale. The number on 
each curve m the diagram expresses, according to Fahren¬ 
heit’s thermometer, the mean annual temperature, at the 
level of the sea, of all tile places through which the curve 
passes. Tile centre I’ represents the polo of the eartli, and 
the longitudes of the meridian lines are numbered eastward 
and westward from the meridian of Greenwich. 



The isothermal line of 32° passes about 4 degrees south¬ 
ward of Nain, a Moravian settlement on the coast, of 
Labrador; and, continuing eastward through a point about 
1 degree north of Umoa in Sweden, it there makes a re¬ 
markable inflexion. After ascending as high as North 
Cape in Lapland it abruptly returns southward, and attains 
its lowest limit in the eastern parts of Asia. Proceeding 
westward from Labrador recent observations have shown 
that the curve descends towards the south and crosses the 
P. G, No. 79S. 


lower extremity of Hudson’s Buy, from whence it again 
tends northwards to the Great Slave Lake. Tho positions 
of the other curves seem to bo influenced in some meusure 
by that which has been just mentioned. In their progress 
from the western coast of Europe to the eastern coast of 
America they incline towards the terrestrial equator, yet 
so that tho southern curves approach very near to parallel¬ 
ism with that great circle of the earth. Within the territory 
of the United States thov assume a form which is convex 

Von. XIII.—I 
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to the equator, and farther west they appear to re-asccnd 
towards the north. At about ] 0° eastward of tho meridian 
of Greenwich tho curves liifve their convexities turned 
northwards; and farther eastward they descend towards 
the equator, but the want of accurate observations in Asia 
ronders their oourso in that part of the world rather 
uncertain. The isothermal line of 54'6“ alono has been 
traced nearly round the earth: commencing at the mouth 
of the Columbia, on the western coast of North America, 
it passes near the city of Washington with its convexity 
towards the south; and after crossing the Atlantic it runs 
through Bordeaux, from whence it continues to the city 
of Pekin, at which place it again becomes convex towards 
the equator. It may bo added that by the late voyages 
into the Arctic seas two points have boon determined in 
the isothermal curve of 17°, which appears to pass through 
Hpitzbergen in lat. 78° N„ and through Melville Island in 
lat. 66° N. 

But iu every country the mean temperature varies with 
the height of the place above the level of the sea; and 
liumboldl, from observations mude as well on the Cordil¬ 
leras as in Europe, having determined that at every 100 
metros of elevation (or 328 English feel) the mean tempera- 
1 ure of the air is diminished by a quantity equal to that dimi¬ 
nution which is consequent on an augmentation of latitude 
equal to one degree, calculated a table of the corrections 
winch should he made iu the curvatures of the isothermal 
linos at the lovel of tho sea, in order to obtain the forms of 
those which appertain to points at any given elevation. 
According to Playfair the diminution of heat on ascending 
in the atmosphere is, near the surface of the earth, at the 
rate of I" (Fahr.) for every 270 feel; hut Mr. Atkinson, in 
the ‘ Memoirs of the Royal Astr. Soe.,’ vol 2, from a com¬ 
parison of many observations, makes the diminution equal 
to 1° for every 251'5 feet. He has also shown that the 
differences of temperature between summer and winter 
begin to diminish at the height of about 21,000 feet above 
the surface of the earth. 

The differences between the mean summer and mean 
winter temperatures are very considerable at places whose 
mean annual temperature is the same; and these differ¬ 
ences are not equal in the Old and New Continent. On 
the isothermal lino of 32° in Europe, lliat difference is 
equal to 39'6“, and in America to 54"; mid on the isother¬ 
mal line of 08“ the differences are respectively 21'6“ and 
27“ It has also been remarked that the differences 
between summer and winter arc least near the northern, 
and greatest near the southern bends of the curves. 

The curves formed by connecting, on the isothermal lines, 
points at which the mean temperature of summer is the 
same are called isulheral lines; and those formed by con¬ 
necting points at which the mean winter temperature is tho 
same are called isochetmal lines : both these systems of 
lines deviate more than the isothermal lines from the pa¬ 
rallels of terrestrial latitude. 

It was long supposed that tlie mean temperature of the 
southern was much lower than that of the northern hemi¬ 
sphere. In fact, in the Arctic seas, large masses of floating 
ieu are not"found below die 70th degree of latitude, ami 
permanent fields exist only beyond the latitude of 75 or 80 
degrees; while in the Antarctic regions ice is found in 
both states between the S4tli and 50th degrees of latitude: 
and the island of Georgia, which is there situated, is per¬ 
petually covered with snow down to the sea-shore; whereas 
in the northern hemisphere this circumstance does not take 
place till we arrive at the parallel of 80 “. [Climate.] 

- The vast extent of the Antarctic seas, the absence of great 
tracts of land in those regions, and the pointed forms of the 
African and American continents, allow the currents to 
carry far northwards the ices of the southern pole; and 
thus a considerable degreu of cold is produced at particular 
places. But. the observations which have, within a few 
years, been made on tho temperature of the southern re¬ 
gions, afford good reason to believe that there is little differ¬ 
ence between the mean annual temperatures of places 
similarly situated in the two hemispheres. Near the equator, 
4s might be expected, the mean temperatures in both are 
the same: those of the Isle of France and of Jamaica are 
80 1 1°; the mean temperatures of Port Jackson, the Cape 
of Good Hope, and Buenos Ayres (66 • 7“ to 67 •6“), corres¬ 
pond to those of Natchez, Funchal, Algiers, and Cairo 
(64 -8° to 72°). The moan temperature of the Malouine 
or Falkland Isles is 47*3°; at an equal latitude it is in 


Europe about 50°, and in America 36°; and the mean 
temporal ure of Van Diemen's Lund is about the same as 
that of Italy. M-Humboldt concludes that, as far as tho 
parallels of 4®° or 50° of latitude, north and south, the cor¬ 
responding isothermal lines are nearly equally distant from 
the equator; and with respect to America the mean an¬ 
nual temperature is greater in the southern than in tho 
northern hemisphere. Tho variations between the mean 
temperatures at the opposite seasons of tho year arc much 
less in the former than in the luttor at corresponding lati¬ 
tudes; in Van Diemen’s Land tho winters are said to be 
milder than at Naples, where tho mean winter temperature 
is 46°, while the summers arc colder than at Paris, where 
the mean summer temperature is 64 • 6°. And at Port 
Jackson the mean winter temperature (=56-8°) corres¬ 
ponds to that of Cairo, while the mean summer temperature 
(= 77 - 4“) is equal to that of Marseilles. 

M. Humboldt considers the mean annual temperature at 
the equatin', at, the level of the sea, to he equal to 81°' 4 
(Fahr.); but Mr. Atkinson (Mem. qf the Royal Astr. Soe.., 
vol. ii.) found, by applying the method of least, squares to 
equations formed from the data furnished by that philoso¬ 
pher himself, and assuming the temperature to vary, first 

os the square of tho cosine, and then as cos.-of‘the lati¬ 
tude, that the mean temjierature there is at least equal to 
84'5°. It is right to observe however, that Humboldt, in 
a paper published in the ‘ Annalcs do Chimie ’ for Sept., 
1826, objects to the conclusions of Mr. Atkinson, and ad¬ 
heres to Ins own dotormination. Dr. (now Sir Davnl) 
Brewster, in the sixth volume of the * Edinburgh Journal 
of Science,’ by a reduction of observations made at Ceylon, 
and assuming the temperature to vary according to the law 
of Mayer, finds 80'90“ fertile mean equatorial temperature. 

An inspection of the isothermal curves, and particularly 
that of 32“ in the above diagram, will sufficiently show that 
the mean temperature of tho terrestrial pole cannot bo ob¬ 
tained from any simple formula m which the variations are 
made to depend on the geographical latitudes of place-,. 
And in fact Captain Scoresby, using the formula of Mayer, 
and subtracting from the result a correction wlncli he con¬ 
ceived to be due to the frigonfic influence of the ice, made 
the mean temperature at the polo equal to |()“ (Fahr). 
From the observations of Captain (Sir Edward) Parry it. 
appears that such temperature there must be lower than 
below the zero of the scale. Sir D. Brewster has been led, 
from the form of the curves, to adopt the hypothesis of two 
iidnr points at which tlie mean temperature is a minimum : 
le places both of these on tho parallel of 8t)“ N. lat., but 
one of them is supposed to he situated in 95“ K. long., with 
a mean temperaiure equal to + 1°, and the other m )0()“ 
W. long., with a mean temperature equal to — and, 

by inductions from observations, he has given, for the mean 
temperature at any place, the formula) 

81*8“ sin. D+ 1“, 

86'3“ sin. I) - 3 ■ 5“; 

where D is tlio distance of the place from the nearest pole. 

By comparing the mean temperature at Van Diemen's 
Land with that, at the Cape of Good Hope, the same philo¬ 
sopher concludes that in the Antarctic regions there are 
two points of maximum cold, whose situations correspond to 
tho.-o in the northern hemisphere. But it is evident, that 
observations must ho greatly multiplied in both hemispheres 
before tho data can be considered sufficient for the deter¬ 
mination of the isothermal equator or poles ; or to servo us 
u foundation for the construction of formula) for tempera¬ 
ture in which full confidence may be placed. 

In the ‘ Edinburgh Phil. Trans.,’ 1820, Brewster has ex 
pressed the interesting idea that some connexion exists 
between the isothermal and tho magnetic poles of the earth ; 
iu which case the revolutions of these last, may produce 
corresponding revolutions in the others, and thus may sene 
to explain that augmentation of temperature which is 
supposed to have taken place in the west of Europe since 
the days of Caesar and Ovid. 

ISFAHAN. [Persia.] 

I'SPIDA. [Kingfishers.] 

ISRAEL, TRIBES OF. [Jews.] 

1SSOIRE. [Puv de Dome.] 

ISSOUDUN, a town in the department, of ludre in 
France, on the River Theols, a tributary of tho Arnon, which 
flows into the Cher; in 46° 57'N. lat., 1° 59'E. long.; about 
130 miles in a direct line south by west of Paris, or 150 by 
tlie road through Montargis and Bourges. This town is 
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first noticed m the time of Louis IV., Outremr.r (A.n. 936- 
954). In the twelfth century it was under the dominion of 
lurds of its own, to whom is ascribed the erection oi its rus¬ 
tic, of which only a largo tower remains. In A.n. 1020 it. 
was taken by Philippe II. Auguste from the English, and 
added to the domains of the crown. In the religious wars 
of the sixteenth century it came into the hands of the 
League, but A.n. 1589 the inhabitants drove them out. 
The town lost many inhabitants by the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes. 

Issoudun is in a fertile tract, and is partly on the slope of 
a hill. The streets are broad and the houses built with to¬ 
lerable regularity. There are four churches, two hospitals, 
a high-school, and a theatre. The population was, in 1831, 
11,804 ; in 1830, 11,054 : the inhabitants manufacture 
woollen cloth, linen, hosiery, earthenware, parchment, and 
leather ; they trade in wiue*wool, corn, and cattle: there 
are ten fairs in the year for cattle. 

Issoudun is the capital of an arrondissement. which com¬ 
prehends 459 square miles, and had in 1830 a population 
of 47,572 ; it contains 4 cantons and 49 communes. 

ISSUE is an ulcer artificially formed for the purpose of 
maintaining a constant purulent discharge from the body. 
It is usually made by placing one or more beads or peas on 
an incision through the integuments in one of the limbs, or 
in the neighbourhood of a diseased part, and there retaining 
them by adhesive plaster, so as to prevent the wound from 
healing, and keep it in a constant state of suppuration. 
Ollier issues arc made by rubbing caustic potash, or potash 
and quicklime, on a part of the skin till it is destroyed and 
sloughs, and by keeping open the ulcer thus formed, cither 
wilh peas, or very stimulant dressings. Netons are another 
form of issue, made by passing a broad llat needle beneath 
a portion of the skin, and retaining in the passage thus 
formed either a skein of silk or a Hut hand of caoutchouc. 
The moxa and the actual cautery are also sometimes em¬ 
ployed with the same view. 

The use of issues for the eure of constitutional diseases, 
under the idea that they remove noxious principles from the 
blood, is now entirely abandoned ; but. they are sometimes 
had recourse to in order to restore an habitual discharge 
winch has been cheeked by the eure of any chronic local 
disease, and the cessation of which has seemed to give rise 
lo congestion of the head or of any internal organ. But 
the principal value of issues is as counter-irritants, by csla- 
hli'limg a disease which is of itself unimportant in the 
neighbourhood of one which by its situation is more serious; 
and lienee they are amongst the most important means in 
the eure of chronic inllauimations of many internal organs, 
and especially of those of the joints and of the spine. 

ISSUE. (Law.) [Pleading.] 

ISSUE, BATTLE OF. [Alexander III., p. 296.] 

ISTHMIAN GAMES. These were one of the four 
groat national festivals of Greece, the others being the 
Olympian, Pythian, and Nomean. They wore celebrated 
under the presidency of the Corinthians, near Corinth, on 
the isthmus connecting Peloponnesus with the continent, 
and were celebrated at intervals of four years, correspond¬ 
ing with the recurrence of the other festivals atmveiueu- 
tioned, so that each year had its solemnity. Tlio Isthmian 
games were first established in honour of Melieertes, the son 
of Ino (Paus., i. 44); hut were reorganized by Theseus in 
honour of Neptune, the presiding deity of the Isthmus. 
The crowns bestowed on victors were of pine leaves. As 
all these games were similar in their object and ceremonies, 
it will ho sufficient to refer to the article on the principal of 
them, the Olvmpian Games. 

ISTIO'PIIORI, a family of Bats. [Cheiroptera, vol. 
vii., p. 22.] 

ISTIUTtUS. This genus of Saurians, according to 
MM. Dumcril and Bibron, includes the Hydrosaurus (Jh/- 
drosaurus Ambtrinefats) of Kaup. [Iotjanid.e.] 

l'STRIA, the antient Ilistria, a peninsula on the north¬ 
east coast of the Adriatic Sea, between the gulf of Trieste 
and that of Quarnero, or Ftume, is about 50 miles long from 
north lo south, aud about 40 miles across in its broadest 
part, ending in a point near Pola. Till the end of the last 
century lstria belonged to Venice, except the north-western 
part of it, or the territory of Trieste, which was in the pos¬ 
session of the House of Austria, but by the peace of Cumpo- 
Formio in 1797 the whole of it was given up by the French 
to Austria, together with the other territories of Venice. 
Istrut now forms a circle of the government of Trieste, in 


the kingdom of Illyria. [Austria ; Illyria.] Its prin¬ 
cipal towns are Capo d’lstria, a bishop’s see, with about 
81)00 inhabitants; Pirano, a place of considerable maritime 
trade, with fisheries, and about 0000 inhabitants; Ro- 
vigno, with 9600 inhabitants; and Pola, a decayed town, 
containing only a few hundred inhabitants, but remarkable 
for its fine remains of antiquity, such as an amphitheatre, 
several temples, one of which is dedicated to Augustus, a 
triumphal arch called Porta A urea, &c. The antiquities 
of Pola have been described by Spon and by Cassas, ‘ Voy¬ 
age Pittoresquo do 1‘Istrie et Ualinatie,’ with fine plates, 
fob, Paris, 1802. The population of lstria under the Vene¬ 
tian republic was 92,000 in 1789. The inhabitants of the 
towns and coasts are cluedy Italians, who speak a dialect of the 
Italian, but the peasantry and people of the interior are 
mostly of Sclavoman race, and speak a dialect of the 
Sduvonian language, like the Dalmatians and Croatians. 
The country produces oil, good wmo, fruits, honey, corn, 
and silk ; it is rich in salt and fisheries, and has abundant 
quarries of freestone and marble. It lias some tanneries, 
and other manufactories, but in general the industry of the 
inhabitants is in a backward state. An offset of the .] uliau 
Alps, running to the eastward of Trieste, extends across to 
the shores of the gulf of Frame, and sends out its arms 
into the body of the peninsula of lstria. On the southern 
slopes of this range several streams rise, which water the 
valleys of lstria. 

ITALIAN ARCHITECTURE. To what was briefly 
said on this subject in the article Civil Architecture, 
some further account is now added, which may be intro¬ 
duced by observing, that instead of comprising buildings of 
every style and class to be met with in Italy, the term ‘ Italmil 
Architecture’ is generally restricted to signify that generic 
style formed by the revival of the Roman orders, and the adap¬ 
tation of them, and other features derived from works of the 
same age, to buildings of every kind, domestic as well us 
public. Without such limitation, the term would apply to 
buildings having nothing else in common than their locality, 
to the Ca d’Oro at Venice, no less than to the works of Pal¬ 
ladio, and such modernized PaUadianim as is exhibited in 
the design of the Teatro Foil ice in the same citv. Even 
with such limitation, the style presents so many varieties, 
both in regard to modes of treatment and taste of design, 
as to render it difficult to draw up a succinct account of ii, if 
more he attempted than to explain the character of the 
orders and other leading external features, with their ap¬ 
plication, and the taste generally manifested in architectural 
design. 

Instead of proposing to themselves flic remains of Roman 
antiquity as models to bo freely followed in the same spirit, 
and modified as circumstances should require, those who 
endeavoured to lix a new style founded upon the antient 
orders began by reducing the ordeis themselves to tho 
strictest mechanical system possible; notwithstanding that 
for the Done and Ionic, they had no hotter guide than the 
few very debased and insipid specimens Minch occur in 
Roman works, and the ambiguous explanations given in 
tho text of Vitruvius. Superstitiously taking him us an 
infallible oracle, they appear to have looked at the. 
examples vvlneii Roman structures afforded them chiefly 
for the purpose of finding out, how they might lie made 
to correspond with Ins precepts and doctrines; whereas 
tho more proper method would liavo been to have abided 
by the latter only so far as they were supported by the 
authority of the best actual examples. Yet if, on the one 
hand, this bigoted reverence for a writer who is frequently 
very obscure as well as pedantic, and who is moreover liable 
to be greatly misunderstood from the absence of visible re¬ 
presentations of what he describes, led to the establishment 
of a most cramped, dry, and formal system in regard to every 
member of each order and its proportions; on (lie other, it 
did not deter from setting aside all classical precedent as 
respects almost, every tiling else in a building. Difleront 
orders, or repetitions of the same order, being applied lo the 
several stones of buildings whose fronts were pierced with 
windows, it became unavoidably necessary to abandon all 
proportion of intereolumniation, and to space the columns 
according to tho breadth of the piers and tho upeTtures be¬ 
tween them; winch in turn left hardly any alternative than 
to engage the columns themselves, that is, to attach either 
half or three-quarter columns to tho walls, because insu¬ 
lated columns placed so wide apart from each other would 
have had an exceedingly poor and meagre effect ; and where 

12 
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one order was placed above another, two straggling rows of 
low insulated pillars—for low they must be in comparison 
with the entire height—would have produced an appearance 
positively disagreeable, and instead of at all ornamenting a 
building, would have encumbered it with what would have 
resembled stages of scaffolding. Should any one question 
this, he has merely to fancy all the columns brought for¬ 
ward two or three feet, in the front of Whitehall chapel, 

, and then judge whether it would be at all improved by two 
such sprawling galleries standing before it. 

For a somewhat similar reason, either pilasters were sub¬ 
stituted for engaged columns, or the entablature was made 
to break over every column,—as in the building just men¬ 
tioned, whioh may be referred to as a tolerably characteristic 
specimen ofTtalian style in buildings of that class, without 
those capricious abnormities which so frequently offend us 
even in the buildings of Palladio himself, although he has 
the reputation of being comparatively chaste in his designs. 
For it instead of being thus broken, the entablature were 
continued from column to column in each story, overhang¬ 
ing the face of the wall, it would produce the appearance of 
heaviness as well as weakness. 

One defect attending this practice of giving a separate 
order to each story is, that the columns become insigni¬ 
ficant, both in proportion to the entire front and to the 
windows between them, more especially when the columns 
are further shortened by being placed on pedestals. In 
fact windows and doors are generally the predominant fea¬ 
tures in Italian composition, even whore two series are com¬ 
prised within one order, being generally more prominent in 
their cornices and pediments than the other projections. 
They are often decorated with smaller columns or pilasters 
(as in the front of the Atlas Fire Office, (Jheapsido, and 
that of the Legal Assurance Office, Fleet Street), and Pal¬ 
ladio has sometimes loaded them liy recumbent figures on 
the raking cornices of their pediments. Sometimes, as in 
the upper order of the Procuratio Nuove, by Scumozzi, at 
Venice, the windows (decorated with a lesser order) are car¬ 
ried up to the height of the capitals. In the court of the 
Louvre the pediments of the windows como immediately 
beneath the architrave of the order, so that in proportion to 
the entire mass, and to the windows, the entablatures of the 
several orders become little more than deep moulded string¬ 
courses dividing the stories of the building, and the columns 
mere expletive decorations attached to the piers. The 
ornamental details may lie in imitation of the members of 
an antienl order, but the character of the antique itself is 
entirely gone. Even where the windows are kept more 
subordinate to tliu order itself, the effect of the latter is fre¬ 
quently diminished by tlio addition of a heavy attic pierced 
with windows occupying its entire length, and surmounted 
in turn by a balustrade, having perhaps a formal row of 
statues ou its pedestals, which viewed at a little distance 
assume the appeuraneo of so many pinnacles on the summit 
of the building, while the balusters themselves in such caso 
suggest the idea of perforated battlements, in which, wo may 
remark, they appear to have originated, since there can be 
little doubt that their name is derived from Bulestra, the 
cross-bow, from which arrows were shot through apertures 
in the parapets of fortified buildings. 

Notwithstanding tho peduntieal strictness with which 
rules ure laid down for the different orders, they so seldom 
contribute anything either towards character or effect in 
external design, that tho Italian style exhibits itself to most 
advantage where columns have been discarded, and win¬ 
dows and arches made tho chief features in the composition, 
and the facade crowned by a bold and rich cornicione. Of 
this particular style, in which much may be effected by 
means of rusticated surfaces, a species of decoration well 
adapted to it, and admitting very groat diversity in itself, 
wo have a small yet exquisite example in tho Travellers’ 
Club House, Pall Mull, whose two fronts serve to show 
what variety of expression may ho thus obtained. The 
front towards the court of tlio Strand portion of Somer¬ 
set House is also a good sample of a purified Italian style, 
whore an order is placed on a decorated basement. 

,Of late years the Italians have abandoned many of their 
worst architectural faults, corruptions, and caprices, and 
that taste for exaggerated and frittered ornament which, 
with here and there an exception, forms so striking a con¬ 
trast to the antique. But they ure still inclined to ‘ swear liy 
Vitruvius,’ and cherish u reverence for Palladio and V ignola. 
Even Caguola (who died in 1834), one of their most dis¬ 


tinguished architects, seems to have hail very little feeling 
for tho beauties of Greek detail us connected with the 
orders. In fact Greek architecture has hardly been adopted 
in any ono instance, if we except Canova's church at Pos- 
sugno, which has an octastyle portico of two ranges of 
columns of the untient Doric order, whose frieze is en¬ 
riched with reliefs in the metopes. For an account of the 
modern Palludiun architecture of Italy wo refer to a paper 
on the subject in the 63rd number of tho ‘ Quarterly Re¬ 
view,’which contains notices of several buildings not before 
described. 

ITALIAN DRAMA. [English Drama.] 

ITALIC SCHOOL of Philosophy comprises properly 
two distinct schools, tlio Pythagorean ami the Elea lie. 
Occasionally however it has been employed in a, more re¬ 
stricted sense, and Italic and Pythagorean have been used 
as equivalent to denote tho same philosophical system. The 
looseness and inconsistency of These different acceptations 
of the phrase have led to much confusion in the history of 
philosophy, by giving rise to a personal connection of master 
and teacher between philosophers wlio maintained respec¬ 
tively llie opinions of Pythagoras and Xenophanes. The 
peculiar fitness of the designation does not easily appear, 
and seems to have been owing to an idle endeavour on the 
part of Greek literary historians to give uniformity to their 
divisions of the history of philosophy, which were principally 
drawn from an outward circumstance of a local nature, rather 
than any internal character of doctrine. Thus we have the 
Academy, the Stoics, the Mogarians, the Eloalics, the 
Inmans, and so forth. 

ITALY, one of the groat natural divisions of Europe, 
extends from its most southern point. Capo doll’ Ainu, m 
37° 55' N. lal., to 4fi'’ 32’ N. lat., its most northern limit, 
where the Ptave, the Adda, and the Ticino have their 
sources at tlio foot of the Pennine, Rhictian, and None 
Alps. It lies between 7° and 30' E. long., the latter 
being the longitude of the most, eastern point of Italy, near 
Otranto. The northern part of Italy is hounded oil the 
north, north-cast, and north-west by the Alps, which sweep 
round it. in a semicircle, beginning from the coast near 
Nizza, on the Mediterranean, and extending to the Adriatic 
in the neighbourhood of Trieste. 

The ridge of the Apennines, which runs along the Riviera 
of Genoa, and the northern boundaries of Tuscany, In 
near Rimini oil the Adriatic coast, divides Italy into two 
distinct regions. Ono of these regions is situated north of 
the Apennines, and is chiefly occupied by the hiisiu of the 
l’o and its numerous abluents; while its north-east ex¬ 
tremity, which is contracted between the Cartne Alps ami 
the Adriatic, contains the basins of tho Brenta, the 1’iavc, 
and thcTagliamenlo. The whole region extends in length, 
from west to east, from Mount Viso in 7“ E. long, to the 
river Isonzo 13° ‘25', a distance of 320 miles. [Fhiuli.] Its 
greatest breadth, from tho Tuscan Apennines to the souices 
of tho Adda, is about 150 miles. [Po, Basin of tiik.] 

The other region, which is the real peninsula, extends 
in a south-east direction, between the Adriatic and the 
Mediterranean seas, lor above 500 miles, its breadth varying 
from 130 to 50 miles, and still less in some parts of Calabria. 
The Apennines, and the lower ranges which are connected 
with them, occupy the greater part of tile Italian peninsula. 
The traetsof level country, with the exception of the Roman 
Cuinpagna and the plains of Foggia and Campania, are of 
inconsiderable extent, and the peninsula may be v iowed as 
determined in its chief physical features by the long moun¬ 
tain rango which traverses it in its whole length. [Apln- 
nines.] The Tuscan Apennines, after running in a direc¬ 
tion cast-south-east to within a few miles of the Adriatic 
near Rimini, make a bend to the soutli-south-east, and run 
parallel to and near the Adriatic coast, towards which they 
detach numerous offsets which terminate abruptly on the 
sea, whilst towards the Mediterraneans tho slope of the 
ground is much more gradual, the offsets or secondary 
ridges running more obliquely to the coast, and forming 
considerable longitudinal valleys. The larger rivers of the 
peninsula are on tho western side, ami the principal basins 
are those of the Amo, the Tiber, the Garigliano, and the Vol- 
turno. [Abruzzo; Auno ; Cam fauna m Roma; Papal 
Status.] ■ In tho neighbourhood of Iscrniu, between the 
sources of the Volturno and those of the Snngro, the mam 
ridge of the Apennines begins to run more in tho centre of 
the peninsula, leaving to tlu> east tho vast plain of Foggia 
[Capitanata], and to the west the plains of Campania. 
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g 'sBRA di Lavoro.] Farther south, near the sources of the 
fanto, two ridges detach themselves from the main group, 
one of which runs eastward through the Messupiun penin¬ 
sula, and the other westward through tho peninsula of Sor¬ 
rento to Capo Cainpunolla. The central chain continues to 
run southward between the basin of the Sole on one side, 
and those of the Bvadano and Basiento on tho other. [Ba¬ 
silicata.] It then runs through Calabria, keeping how¬ 
ever nearer to the western than to the eastern coast, but 
occupying with its offsets nearly tho whole breadth of that 
part of the peninsula. [Calabria.] 

Northern Italy includes the Sardinian states, Lombardy, 
Parma, Modena, the Venetian territories, Bologna, Ferrara, 
and the Romagna. Southern Italy includes Tuscany, the 
greater part of the Papal States, and tho kingdom of Naples. 
With regurd to climate and aspect, the narrow strip culled 
the Riviera of Genoa, which stretches between the Apen¬ 
nines and the sea, may Joe included in Southern Italy. 
Tho islands of Sicily and Sardinia, and several minor 
ones near the coast, belong to Italy. A general view 
of the sui fane and geology of Italy is given in the article 
A PK IS IS INKS. 

The climates of north and south Italy aro very different. 
In the north, frosts and snow are of common occurrence in 
winter, and delicate plants, such as the orange and the 
lemon, do not thrive, except m sheltered situations; hut in 
the south, especially near the sea-coast, lender plants 
thrive in the open air, and in the southernmost part of 
the peninsula, as well as in Sicily, even tropical plants, 
such as the sugar-cane, the cotton-plant, the Indian fig, ami 
the date-palm come to maturity. The vine grows all over 
Italy, hut tho best wines are made in the south. The high 
Apuiinino regions however are bleak and cold even m the 
south, and as they are hardly anywhere much farther than a J 
day’s journey from the coast, there is great variety of climato 
in the peninsula. The staple products of Italy are corn, rice, : 
wine, oil, silk, and fruits of overy kind, and tho mountains ! 
afford summer pasture for the cattle. The system of irriga¬ 
tion prevails in tho north, especially in Piedmont and Lom¬ 
bardy, hut the southern parts are subject to droughts in 
summer. The rivers which have their sources in L >■ Alps | 
or in the higher Apennines are perennial, whilst the other . 
streams are mostly dry in summer. Thu atmosphere is lc- | 
markahly dear, especially all along the coast of the Modi- ' 
terranoan, and the tints of tho mountains anil of tho clouds 
aie beautifully warm. Italy is emphatically the land of 
pointing, of melody, and of poetry. The scenery of the Bay 
of Naples, of the St puts of Messina, and of the lliueruof 
Genoa, is unrivalled in the world. 

Hi.sturt /.—The name ‘ I lalm’ appears to have been limited 
in remote tones to the most southern part of the peninsula 
11 s ilelci milled by a line drawn from Tarenlum to Posidoma 
(Herodotus, t. 24; Dionysius, i. 73); ami indeed its boun¬ 
daries were once even more contracted. la the age of 
Timauts (about 20 4 u.c.) it stretched us far north as the 
Tiber, and beyond Picouum. Until the time of Augustus, 
Italia Proper was understood to extend only as fur as the 
Rubicon on one side and the Macra on the other; the rest 
was called Cisalpine Gaul, the country of tho Voneli, and 
login la. 

The history of antient Italy, as a whole, is a part of the 
history of Rome, and the history of the several antient 
divisions, such as Etruria and others, requires a separate 
consideration. The history of those nations which preserved 
their independence for several centuries after the foundation 
of Rome, has been treated liy several authors, and particu¬ 
larly by Micali, Sloria degli Anlichi Popoli Italiaui, "and 
sketches of it aro given in this work in the articles Apulia, 
Campania, Etruria, &e. Tho reader may also refer to 
the 1st volume of Niobulir’s ‘Roman History.’ The period 
that elapsed after the fall of the Western Empire is noticed 
in the articles Bklisarius, Longoharijs, atul Thkodokic. 

The modern history of Italy begins properly with the 
reign of Charlemagne, who was crowned king of tho 
Romans and emperor of the West in tho year 800. Under 
the weak rule of liis successors, the counts, marquises, and 
other groat feudatories of the new Western Empire became, 
de facto, independent, and Italy was parcelled out into 
numerous principalities or states. As the principal towns 
rose in population and wealth they made themselves inde¬ 
pendent of tho feudatories, and ibnued so many common¬ 
wealths. Then came innumerable quarrels between the 
towns and the great lords ; of the towns among themselves; 


of the lords with one another; and last of all, of part of both 
towns ami lords against the kings of Germany, who styled 
themselves the successors of Charlemagne, and assumed the 
often merely nominal title of kings of Italy and emperors of 
theWust. (Guelphs anii Guihewnes.) In the midst of all 
this confusion some considerable states were formed, such 
as the Papal State, the kingdom of Sicily and Apulia under 
the Normans, the republics of Venice, Florence, and Genoa, 
and lastly the duchy of Milan. The dukes of Savoy, origi¬ 
nally a transalpine dynasty, also acquired large possessions 
on the south side of the Alps. H ere we have tho origin of the 
present Italian slates. A general history of modem Italy is 
a must intricate and unmanageable subject; sketches of the 
history of the various states are gfven in the articles Ama¬ 
deus, Florence, Genoa, Sicily, Venice, &c. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century Charles V. 
established by conquest the dominion of tho House of 
Austria over the duchy of Milan and over tho kingdoms of 
Naples and Sicily, which dominion, on his abdication, be 
gave up to his sou Philip II. and his successors of the 
Spanish branch of the House of Austria. Spain continued 
to rule these fine territories till the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, when, by the extinction of the Spanish 
branch of the House of Austria, Lombardy was transferred 
to the Gorman branch of the same House, and Naples, and 
Sicily were formed into an independent kingdom under a 
Spanish infante. The duke of Savoy at tho same time 
assumed the title of king of Sardinia. The work of amal¬ 
gamation, consolidation, and national independence in Italy 
made great progress during the eighteenth century. 
Venice, Tuscany, Genoa, the Sardinian monarchy, Naples 
and Sicily, figured among the sovereign states of Europe, 
while the only part possessed by n foreign power was Lom¬ 
bardy. The French revolution and subsequent invasion 
of Italy deranged this order of things. Under tho pretence 
of establishing republics tho French exercised a military 
sway over Italy, whilst Venice disappeared from the list of 
sovereign stales and became an Austrian province. Napo¬ 
leon, having become emperor, formed a kingdom of Italy 
which however did not include one third of Italy: he 
annexed another third to the French empire, anil gave 
Naples to his brother-in-law Murat. In 1814 the French 
evacuated Italy, and the former states were restored, with 
the exception of Venice, which remained under Austria. 
Genoa was annexed to the Km .liman monarchy, which 
kingdom and that of the Two Sicilies are now the two prin¬ 
cipal Italian powers: the Pope and Tuscany are the two 
next in importance. Several little territories and jurisdic¬ 
tions on the coast and the island of Elba were annexed to 
Tuscany, and it was also stipulated that on the demise of 
Maria Louisa, duchess of Parma, the duke of Lucca should 
succeed to her states, and Lucca should he annexed to Tus¬ 
cany. Upon the whole therefore the work of amalgamation 
anil consolidation has made further progress in the present 
century. The best general historians of modem Italy aro 
Guicciardini, ‘ Storia d'ltalia,' with the continuation by 
llotta till 1814; Muratori, * Annuli d’ltalia,’ continued by 
Goppi till 1820, and Busti, 1 Ntoria d’ltalia Antica e Mo- 
(luTia.’ Histories of particular states, towns, and periods 
are innumerable; the history of Florence has been written 
by Mahspiiu, Dtno Compagni, Villuni, l’oggio. Brum, 
Maehiavelli, Varohi, Scgm, See. 1’ignotti and Galium 
have written a general history of Tuscany; that of Naples 
by Gianuorie, has been continued by (Julietta to tho present 
time: Giulini, Rosuiini, and Vein have written the lusloiy 
of Milan; a series of writers have tleated of the history of 
Venice, ‘ Istoriei delle cose Veuo/.iane,’ and the historians 
of Genoa are equally numerous. There is hardly a town in 
Italy which cannot boast its native chronicler. Among the 
foreign historians of Italy, Sismomli deserves especial men¬ 
tion for the * Histoiro ties Republiquo.-. Itahemies,’ a work 
of vast research, of conscientious accuracy as to facts, and 
of attractive eloquence, lnil with a decided bias in its judg¬ 
ments and infeiotiees in favour of those very unequally ad¬ 
ministered and very factious and turbulent municipal com¬ 
munities. 

Political Divisions .—The area of Italy, with Sicily, Sar¬ 
dinia, and the adjacent small islands, is estimated at about 
123,000 English square miles, and the population is esti¬ 
mated at 21 millions. 

Tho following view is from Count Kurrislori’s ‘ Saggio 
Statistico dell’Italia’ (Vienna, ls.i.!i: the areas are taken 
from Noigebaur’s ‘ Gcmalde Italians (Vienna, 1832), but 
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they are to be considered only as approximations, as there 
is considerable discrepancy between the various authorities. 

The LoMnMino-VF.NKTO kingdom, of which the emperor 
of Austria is king, consists of two great divisions: Provineio 
Lombardo, or government of Milan, with an area of 84G0 
square miles, and 2,379,000 inhabitants; and Provide 
Venete, or government of Venice, with 9472 square miles, 
and 1,900,000 inhabitants. 2. The Sardinian monarchy 
consists of two great divisions: the Stati di Terra Ferma, 
or continental territories, with on area of 20,830 square 
raile3, and 3,750,000 inhabitants, and the island of Sar¬ 
dinia, with an area of 8200 square miles, and 510,000 in¬ 
habitants. 3. Tlte Grand,Duehy of Tuscany, with an area 
of 8700 square miles, and 1,300,000 inhabitants. 4. Duchy 
of Lucca, with an area of 420 square miles, and 152,800 
inhabitants. 5. Duchy of Parma, with an area of 2300 
square miles, and 454,000 inhabitants. 6, Duchy of Mo- 
jiKNA and Massa, with an area of 2068 square miles, and 
350,000 inhabitants. 7. Republic of San Marino, with an 
area of 27 square miles, and 7000 inhabitants. 8. Papal 
Status, with an area of 17.860 square miles, and 2.707,000 
inhabitants. 9. Tim kingdom of the Two Siciliks, con¬ 
sisting of two groat divisions; Dorainj di qua dal Faro, or 
kingdom of Natlks, with an area of 31,610 square miles, 
and 5,809,000 inhabitants; and Dommj di 14 dal Faro, or 
Sicily, with an arou of 12,900 square miles, and 1,681,000 
inhabitants. 

The most densely inhabited state is that of Lucca, which 
contains 362 individuals for every square milo, and one 
proprietor for every four inhabitants. Next to it in popu¬ 
lation come the Lombard provinces. Tiie most thinly in¬ 
habited parts are the Campagna of Rome and the island of 
Sardinia. There is no country of Europe which has so 
many considerable towns in proportion to its extent as Italy. 
Besides one city, Naples, which has above 350,000 inha¬ 
bitants, there are six ethers, namely, Milan, Venice, Turin, 
Florence, Rome, and Palermo, which exceed 100,000 each ; 
five more, namely, Genoa, Leghorn, Verona, Bologna, and 
Messina, have from 60,(100 to 80,000 ; six contain between : 
30,000 and 40,000, namely Padua,Vicenza, Parma, Bergamo, 1 
Brescia, and Catania; seventeen contain from 20,000 to 
30,000, namely, Alessandria. Asti, Cremona, Pavia, Mantua, 
Piacenza, Modena, Lucca, Pisa, Siena, Ancona, Perugia, ; 
Ferrara, Ravenna, Foggia, Trapani, and Cagliari; and a 
still greater number havo a population varying from 10,000 
to 20,000. The population is everywhere on the increase, 
at the average rate of one per cent, annually. 

Of the actual social condition, manners, and temper of 
the Italians, we have had numerous accounts from travellers 
since the peace. All tlioso which affect to give a general 
sketch of Italian character, oven the best of them, are im¬ 
perfect, and partly inaccurate; and this they necessarily 
must be. It is almost impossible for a foreigner to have 
all the requisites for such a work—the lime, the preparatory 
information, the facilities, the introduction to the various 
classes of society, which would be requisite to secure a satis¬ 
factory performance of the task. Italy is not one country, 
inhabited by one people long fashioned and amalgamated 
under one central government, and receiving its form and 
pressure from the influence of ouo capital. There are not 
only many provincial differences, as in Franco and other 
compact states, but national differences of character, dif¬ 
ferent institutions and customs, and even different lan¬ 
guages. The steady plodding inhabitants of the broad, 
level, and rich plain of the Po are a very different sort of 
people from the active, frugal, money-seeking, adventurous, 
and free-spirited Genoese, ortho caustic, refined, but some¬ 
what consequential and verbose Tuscans; while the Tuscan 
lumself is different from the mercurial, fantastical, careless 
and pleasure-seeking, but quick and acute Neapolitan. 
Again, Italian domestic society is not of easy access to 
foreigners; the Italians are more reserved than the French, 
and there is also a remarkable difference between the man¬ 
ners of the various classes, and between the inhabitants of 
the towns and the country people. It may be affirmed 
however of the Italians that they are possessed of great 
capabilities, fit for all intellectual pursuits, and for art in ; 
general ; that they have a quick discernment, considerable 
elasticity of temper and flexibility of disposition ; a natural 
taste for music and poetry; that they are more fund of 
pleasureithan of assiduous labour, more inventive than per¬ 
severing, naturally of warm and kind feelings, but prone to 
jfiM# 10d jealousy. Morals in Italy have greatly im¬ 


proved within the last half century, owing chiefly to a 
greater diffusion of instruction, better laws, and a better 
System of police. Heinous crimes are become much more 
rare, hut considerable looseness of conduct still exists in 
the towns: much time is lost in idle gallantry, and the con¬ 
jugal bond is not sufficiently respected, ospccially among 
the middling and higher classes, though this remark ad¬ 
mits of course of innumerable exceptions. The charge 
however is applicable to other southern countries besides 
Italy. Industry lias made and is making considerable 
progress; better modes of agriculture have been adopted, 
manufactories are established everywhere, new roads and 
canals have been made, particularly in Lombardy, the 
Sardinian states, and Tuscany; and several railways are 
in course of being laid. The chief towns are all embel¬ 
lished and increasmg in population. The maritime trade, 
especially of Genoa, Leghorn, Venice, and Naples, is 
thriving, though inferior to that of Trieste. And here wa 
may observe that tbs trade with Italy is of greater im¬ 
portance to England than is commonly imagined: it appears 
by the official returns, that the value of British produce and 
manufactures exported to Italy amounts nearly to three 
millions sterling annually, exclusive of colonial produce, 
which is more than is exported to any other European 
country, with the exception of Germany. The annual im¬ 
ports from Italy into the United Kingdom are about one 
million and a half sterling. 

, Among the writers who have given the best accounts of 
particular parts of Italy in tlte present century, we may 
mention Rose, ‘Letters from the North of Italy,’ which 
treat of the Venetian territories; Chdleauvieux’s ‘Lotties 
('elites d’ltalie,’ chieffy on the state of agriculture; Keppcl 
Craven, 'Tours in Calabria and the Abruzzi;’ Tournon, m 
bis elaborate work ‘ Etudes statistiques sur Rome et la 
I’artie Meridionale desEtats Remains,’ which gives a faith¬ 
ful account of that important portion of Italy; and a very 
impartial article on ‘Education in Tuscany in 1830,’ in 
No. III. of the‘Quarterly Journal of Education.’ Some 
information concerning Italian society and manners may 
also be derived from Milliti, ‘Voyagesen Pn'mont;’ Vieus- 
seux, ‘Italy and the Italians in the Nineteenth Century ;’ 
Simmid, ‘ Voyage en Italic,’ though hurriedly written and 
deficient in discrimination; Valery, ‘ Voyages littdraires i-n 
Italic;’ Della Marmora and Captain Smyth ‘On the Island 
of Sardinia;’ Captain Smyth ‘On the Island of Sicily;’ 
and Benson’s ‘ Corsica,’ which last is essentially an Italian 
island, although belonging to Franco. Two critical 
sketches ‘Oil modern Books of Travels in Italy’ appeared 
in Nos. IV. and VIII. of the • Quarterly Journal of Edu¬ 
cation;’ and another on Valory’s book in No. 33 of the 
‘ Foreign Quarterly Review,’ January, 1836. Accounts oi 
the state of education in all its branches in the various 
Italian states are given in Nos. I., V., VI., and XVI. of 
the ‘Quarterly Journal of Education.’ Elementary or 
popular education is best attended to in Lombardy and 
Tuscany ; but it is making progress also in tho other states. 
The judicial system has also received considerable im¬ 
provement. In Tuscany, Naples, and Genoa examinations 
of witnesses and trials are now public; while in other states 
the system of written depositions and trials with closed 
doors still prevails. Torture has been long since univer¬ 
sally abolished. The Inquisition exists only in the Papal 
States. 

Italian Language and Literature. —The language called 
Italian is the written language of Italy, and bears the same 
analogy to tlio spoken language of Tuscany and Rome as 
the written languages of France and England bear to the 
oral language spoken in the towns and provinces of those 
respective kingdoms in which dialects do not prevail. But 
while in France and England the use of dialects is confined 
in great measure to the poasantry of districts remote from 
tho capitals or to mountainous parts, most of the Italian 
states have each a living dialect, which is the oral language 
of the people, and spoken even by educated people among 
themselves, although all educated people speak also the 
Italian or common written language, which they learn as a 
1 branch of education. The dialects of Italy are numerous, 
and most of them contain written and printed works, espe¬ 
cially plays and' other poems. Thu principal dialects are 
the following:—1. The Milanese is spoken at Milan and its 
territory, with some variations accordihg to the different 
districts. It has been cultivated by several writers of real 
poetical genius, suejt as Moggt, Purjni, and in our t yp"* 
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by Grossi and Porta. A selection of Milancso poems has 
been inode, ‘ Colloziono dello migliori Opere scritte in 
Dialotto Milanese,’ 12 vola. 12mo. 2. The Venetian is one 

of the most graceful of the Italian dialects, and under the 
late republic was the language of the senate and of the 
courts of justice. There are numerous writers in this dia¬ 
lect; among others, Gritti, Lambcrti, Goldoni, and, in our 
time, Burutti. A selection has been likewise mode ol' these, 
‘ Collczione dello migliori Opere scritte in Dialotto Vene- 
ziano,’ 14 vols. 12mo. 3. The Mantuan dialect has been 

illustrated by the writings of the eccentric wayward monk 
Folongo. 4. Calvo has writteu in the Piedmontese, and 
Alfieri has given a short vocabulary of it, with the corre¬ 
sponding words in Tuscan. The Piedmontese has consi¬ 
derable affinity with the Languedoeian and other Romance 
dialects. 5. Genoese: Foglietta and Cavalli are two of the 
best writors in this dialect, fi. The Bolognese is one of the 
most uncouth dialects of Italy, but it lias some poets, 
among others Giuiio Cesaro Croce. Those are the prin¬ 
cipal dialects of North Italy, besides which there are many 
ether local ones, sucli as Bresciano, Bergamasco, that of 
Padua, which resembles the Venetian, and that of the 
Friuli. In South Italy the principal dialects aro the fol¬ 
lowing:—7. The Neapolitan, or Apulian, was the language 
spoken at the court of Frederic II. in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, and iu which the history of that prinoo by the con¬ 
temporary chronicler Mattco Spinello is written. It was 
afterwards spoken at the court of the Anjou and Aragonese 
kings of Naples, and has been in fact used within our own 
times by King Ferdinand and his courtiers. It is very 
copious, abounds with diminutives and vituperative terms, 
and is well suited fur broad humour and for the purpose of 
imitative harmony. The Neapolitan among all other Italian 
dialects has been perhaps the most cultivated by writers. 
There is a collection of Neapolitan poems in 28 volumes, 
several of which, such as those by Cortese, Sgruttendio, 
Capasso, both in the humorous and the pathetic styles, 
have considci.ible poetical merit. The other South Italian 
dialect is, 8, the Sicilian, which can boast of Giovanni Meli, 
dead not. many years since, who ranks among the first lyric 
poets of Italy, and whose works have been collected and 
published in seven volumes. Between the Neapolitan and 
Sicilian is the Calabrian dialect, which participates more 
of the latter, and in which there is a spirited version of 
Tasso’s ‘ Genisalemme.’ Lastly, 9, the dialect, of the 
Island of Sardinia has a great resemblance to the Cala- 
louian and Valenciati and other dialects of the Romance or 
I’r-veneal language. The Sardinian is also a written dia¬ 
lect.. There is an article ‘On the Study of (ho Italian 
Language and Literature’ in Nos. X. and XII. of the 
'Journal of Education,' and another ‘On the Dialects and 
Literature of Southern Italy’ in No. IX. of the ‘Foreign 
(Quarterly Review’ for November, 1829. 

The Italian dialects must not he considered as corrup¬ 
tions of the written Italian, but as languages which have 
an affinity to aiul are anterior to it, and derived from tho 
coirupt dialects of the familiar Latin or Roman which were 
spoken in the provinces of Italy remote from Rome, and 
perhaps also in part from the older languages of Italy 
ousting previous to the Roman conquest. The influx 
id the northern nations effected a total corruption of the 
spoken Latin; articles anil auxiliaries were introduced; 
terminations wore altered or neglected; sonic, though not 
a great many, words of Teutonic, origin were introduced; 
and various dialects resulted from those various combinations 
"Inch were called by the general name of Romanc, Ro¬ 
manic, or Romance language, like those spoken in the 
south of France. The dialects spoken in Central Italy re- 
tainod a greater affinity to one another, as well as to their 
common Latin parent. If we look at tho old chronicles 
anil other doouments of tho thirteenth century, written in a 
familiar style, whether at Naples, Rome, Bologna, or 
luscany, we see a great similarity in their syntax and 
etymology. Tho oral dialect of Tuscany seems to have 
attained a considerable degree of polish and grammatical 
regularity sooner than the others; probably it had never 
been so corrupt as the rest, owing to the local position of 
Tuscany, which was not extensively or permanently colonized 
by the northern tribes, and also owing to the early independ¬ 
ence of the Tuscan cities, and their prosperity and civiliza¬ 
tion. In tho rest of Italy a few men of education used 
also an oral language more refined than the generality of the 
people, which was called Lingua Aulica, or Cortigiana, and 


thus the early versifiers, including princes and courtiers, 
Frederic II. and his chancellor Pietro dello Vigne at 
Naples, Guido Guiuioclli and Frit Guiilotlo at Bologna, 
Guido delle Colonne. a Sicilian, Can della Scala at Verona, 
Guido da Polenta, prince of Ravenna, wrote ill a languago 
Which differs little from that of Brunelto Latini, Guitton 
d’Arezzo, Guido Cavalcanti, and other Tuscan poots of the 
same age. But Tuscany had this advantage over the rest, 
that its familiar spoken language was more generally po¬ 
lished, so as to resemble the poetical and select language 
of the other Italians, and tho Tuscan poets had the benefit 
of writing in a living dialect, ‘ lingua volgare,’ and their 
poems were understood by the generality of tlicir country¬ 
men. Tho writers of the fourteenth century, Dante, Dmo 
Compagni, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Cino da Pistoja, Sacchetti, 
Villani, Pandolfini, were all Tuscans, and they permanently 
impressed on the written language of Italy the stamp of 
Tuscan spirit and idiom. As people of education in every 
part of Italy applied themselves to write in the ‘ lingua vol- 
gure,’ the use of writing in Latin being gradually chopped, 
this ‘ lingua volgare,’ or written Italian, began to form on 
essential part of education, and all those who received school 
instruction learned to speak it more or less correctly. It 
came afterwards to be adopted in many places as the language 
of tho government, of tho courts of justice, of the pulpit, and 
! of the stage, and thus it has boen styled emphatically the 
Italian language, because it is used as the general medium 
of communication, written and oral, all over the peninsula. 
But it is nowhere, except fn Tuscany and in part of the 
Roman states, the language of the lower orders, the lan¬ 
guage of the nursery, of the markets, of convivial fami¬ 
liarity, of every-day life. Its general adoption is however 
strongly urged of late years by the various governments, 
and particularly attended to in all elementary schools. 

The writers of tho fourteenth century are called by the 
Tuscans tho ‘Trcccntisti,’ and they are considered by many 
as the purest models of Italian composition. In the fif¬ 
teenth century there was a retrograde movement in the cul¬ 
tivation of the Italian language. The Latin again resumed 
the ascendency as a written language, and the ' lingua vol¬ 
gare’ was left to the vulgar, or employed merely for familiar 
purposes. The discovery of the nutient classics, the revival 
of the study of the Roman law, the arrival of many learned 
Greek refugees flying from the Ottoman conqueror, the in¬ 
fluence of the Roman hierarchy, vv hose language was the 
Latin—all these circumstances gave a general impulse 
towards classical learning, and tho Italian literati disdained 
to write except in the languago of their presumed fore¬ 
fathers. Alberti, Bracciolmi, Bruni, Filelfo, Panormita, 
Platina, Pontano, Valla, Ficiuo, anil other learned men anil 
also women of that age, wrote m Latin. Rut Lorenzo ilo’ 
Medici at Florence, the Este at Ferrara, the Gmizaga at 
Mantua, countenanced Italian poetry, and Pulci, Bello, and 
Bojardo gave the first specimens of the Italian epic, while 
Polizianii anil Lorenzo himself excelled in lyrics. In tins 
same century Ceuuino Cenniui wrote an Italian treatise upon 
painting, and the illustrious Leonardo da Vinci, painter, 
architect, and engineer, composed his precepts on the same 
art, which were published long after liis death; ‘Trattatu 
della Pitturu,’ 1651. 

The sixteenth century was the second rora of Italian 
literature. It. has been stv led the age of Leo X., because that 
pontiff, ill the early pan of the century, surrounded himself 
with some of the most learned men of his time. But the 
two groat historians and statesmen Machiavelli and Guicci¬ 
ardini, the ‘Divine Ariorfto,’ ami Michelangelo Buonairoli, 
who was sculptor, painter, architect, and poet, are four 
mimes sufficient of themselves to adorn any ago or country. 
The other principal writers of the sixteenth century were: 
the historians and biographers, Varchi, Sogui, Bembu, 
Paruta, Davanzali, CosUmzo, Vassnri, (killini ; tho poets, 
Sannazaro, Borni, Molza, Trissmo, Guarini, and above all 
Tasso; the essayists, Castiglione, Della Casa, Spcrotii, and 
Bottero; tho critics. Cast el vet ro anil Nalviati; the novelists, 
Bandello, Firenzuola, Grazzini; the architects, Barocci da 
Vignola, Palladio, and Mnrchi, and numerous others in 
almost every branch of learning. The learned Sigonio, 
Baronius, Panvinio, Vida, the jurists Alciati and Tura- 
mini, the mathematicians Maurolico and Cardano, and 
many other men of science, wrote in Latin. The authors of 
the sixteenth century are called by the Italians ‘ Cinquecen- 
tisti,’ and are considered as models of Italian writing, though 
some critics observe in most of them a falling off from luo 
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freshness and racmess of the great Florentine writers pf 
the fourteenth nentury. 

The seventeenth century, called by the Italians the ape 
of the Scientisti, exhibited a degeneracy of taste, both in 
literature and the arts. The leaden yoke of Spanish vice¬ 
roys, armed with all tho terrors of delegated absolutism and 
of olorical inquisition, ignorant or careless of the very ele¬ 
ments of government and administration, weighed heavily 
over the finest regions of Italy. The miseries resulting 
from that system have been described by Boccalini and 
Giannone, and again vividly retraced in our own time, by 
Manzoni in his *’ I’romcssi ’ Sposi,’ and by Cantil in his 

* Ragionamenti sulk Sloria Lombards del Socolo XVI.’ The 
Italian writers, and especially the poets, adopted a turgid 
hyperbolical style, replete witli false conceptions, and all tho 
tinsel of rhetorical adulation. The school of Marini and of 
his worse disciples has become proverbial as the school of 
depraved taste in composition, However the same causes of 
mental degradation and corruption did not operate equally 
overall the peninsula. Tuscany, Venice, Genoa, Piedmont, 
retained their independence and with it their national 
spirit. Accordingly we meet hero and there with writers 
distinguished by their sentiments as well as by their 
language, such as the celebrated Sarpi, the learned prelates 
Bentivoglio, Pallavicino, and Bellnrmino; the historian 
Davila; the Jesuits Segneri andBartoli; llio poets, Guidi, 
Chiabrcra, Filicaja, Tassoni, Rinuccini, Menzini; the pain¬ 
ter and poet Salvator Rosa; the philologist Salvini; while 
Italian science can boast in the same age of Galileo, Cassini, 
Torricelli, Malpighi, Borulli, Marsigli, Redi, Viviani, and 
Guglielmini. Antonio Serra, one of the earliest, if not the 
earliest, writer on political economy, published in 1613 a 
treatise showing the various causes through which countries 
may beoome enriched; a work neglected and forgotten for 
ages after. The historian Noris, tho learned antiquarian 
Biancliini, and tho jurist Gravina, wrote in Latin. 

In the eighteenth century Italian literature assumed a 
new character. The historians Maffoi, Muratori, and Gian- 
none, and the philosophic writers Vico, Stcllmi, andGenovesi, 
brought a new light into their respective departments. The 
spirit of investigation and deep reflexion was now busy at 
work. Goldoni effected a revolution in the Italian stage, 
and Metastasio imparted a new vigour and poetical fresh¬ 
ness to the melodrama or opera. In the department of 
criticism there were Zeno, Bnretti, Gozzi, Mazzuclielli, and 
Cosarotti; Milizia, Lanzi, and Boltari wrote eloquently on 
the fine arts; Martini arid Tartini, on music; Verri, Carli, 
Galiani, Neri, on political economy ; Bettinelli, Tirahosclu, 
and Corniaili, on the history of Italian literature; Buona- 
fede, on the history of philosophy: Beccaria, Filnngieri, and 
Mario Pagano, on legislation; Vallisnieri and Spallanzani, 
on natural history; Volta and Galvnni, on physics; Deni n a, 
on the history of Italy; Passeroni, Varano, and Panni 
wrote moral poetry; and lastly Alfieri created tho Italian 
tragedy. 

The invasion of Italy by tho French in 1796 and the 
political revolution which followed, whilst they served to 
stimulate tho minds of the Indians to exertion, had an un¬ 
favourable influence upon the language. French was the 
language of the conquerors, and it'bcnatne the fashionable 
language of the conquered. Those Italians, and they formed 
an immense majority, who did not know French, intermixed 
French idioms with their already imperfect and dialectic 
Italian, and a spurious unseemly compound was thus 
formed which was neither French nor Italian, and which 
found its way into the political essays, the newspapers, the 
pleadings, and oven the acts of government. A few writers, 
formed in a better school, opposed the torrent; among 
those are Alfieri, Monti, Foscolo, Ippolito Pindemonte, 
Nopione, Cesari, and Giordani. Tho other principal writers 
of the present century are—the historian Botta, the best that 
Italy has produced since the sixteenth century; the trage¬ 
dians Niccolmi and Pellieo; the romantic poets Grossi 
andSustini; the didactic Arici; the satirist D’Elci; and 
above all, the novelist, philosopher, dramatist, and lyric poet 
Manzoni, who has given Italy tho first model of au histori¬ 
cal novel, an example followed by Professor Rosiui in his 

• Monaco di Monza,’ and by several others. Nota has 
supplied the Italian stage with many good comedies. 
Mteali has written tho history of Italy before the Roman 
dominion; Bossi, a.general history of Italy; Vncani, the 
military history of the Italian army employed in Spain 
under Napoleon; Cuuco and Colletla, the history of Naples; 


Pignotti, the history of Tuscany; Manno, that of the island 
of Sardinia; and Serra, the history of Genoa. Cicognara 
has given a history of sculpture; and Missirini, an interest¬ 
ing biography of the great sculptor Canova. Ugoni and 
Lucchesini have written on the Italian literature of the 
eighteenth century. Gioja has written largely on political 
economy and legislation; Romagnosi and Tamburini, on 
jurisprudence; Brocclii and Breislak, on geology and mine¬ 
ralogy. 

These, who are only a few out of many, arc the principal 
writers thait Italy has yet produced in the present century. 
The best historians of Italian literature are Tiraboschi, 
continued by Lombardi to tho end of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury; Corniani, continued by Ugoni; Ginguenfi, continued 
by Salfi; and Fontanini’s ‘ Bibliotoca doll’ Eloquenza Ita- 
liana,’ with tho notes by Zeno. Numerous writers have 
treated of particular branches, such as Aldeano, Quadrio, 
Crescimbeni; and series of Italian historians, dramatists, 
lyric poets, satirists, &c., have been published. 

Italy, which has been for ages tho nurse of the fine arts, 
has still, since the death of Canova, many respectable artists, 
hut hardly a first-rate sculptor or painter. With architects 
and engineers she is better provided. The art of engraving 
is in a highly flourishing state; Morghon, Longhi, Gan- 
dolfi, Anderloni, and others, are first-rate artists, and the 
splendid works illustrative of the arts which appear in Ituly, 
such as ‘Fhe Churches of Italy,’ the ‘ Fannglie Celebri 
Italinne,’ edited by Litta, and others, are equal to anything 
of the sort produced by any other country. ( Quariro della 
Lrttcratura, Scievze, cd Arli in Italia veil' a wo 1820, di 
Giuseppe Acerbi; Sag gin sul/a Sloria de/lu Lefleratnra 
llaUana, net primi 25 Ami del Secolo XIX.. 8vo., Mi¬ 
lano, 1831; Sacchi, Indole della Lrttcratura I/aliana net 
Secolo XIX.) 

The journals, both literary and political, of which forty 
years ago there liaully existed a dozen ill all Italy, have in¬ 
creased to nearly two hundred since the last peace, em¬ 
bracing every branch of lileiature, scienrc, and art. The 
statistics of every slate of Italy are also published, as well 
as accounts of the state of education, legislation, industry, 
commerce, and other useful knowledge. Such is the 
condition of Italy at Ihe time we are writing (1838), 
very different in reality from wliat it was at the end of tho 
last century, or from what party exaggeration and queru¬ 
lousness would represent it still to be. An immense pro¬ 
gress has been made, though many further improvements 
may still be wanted. Jn machinery, mercantile speculation, 
and practical political economy, Italy is certainly behind 
Germany and England, and perhaps France. 

The religion of Italy is the Roman Catholic, with the 
exception of a few valleys among tlie Alps of Piedmont, 
inhabited by the Valdenses, and of the Jews, who live in 
most of the principal towns, and have synagogues. At 
Leghorn, Florence, Venice, and other mercantile places, 
chapels for fmcign Protestants and Greeks are tolerated. 

ITCH, or, as it is termed by nosologists, Scabies or Psora, 
is a disease of the skin, of which the most prominent symp¬ 
tom is a constant mid intolerable itching. The eruption 
consists most commonly of minute vesicles filled with a 
clear watery fluid, and slightly elevated oil small pimples; 
but its character is often obscured by a mixture of papula) 
and pustules with the vesicles. Hence the disease has been 
divided into distinct species accoiding to the predominance 
of each kind of eruption; but the distinction is artificial, 
and of no practical utility. The eruption occurs princi¬ 
pally on the hands and wrists, and in those parts most ex¬ 
posed to friction, as the spaces between the fingers and the 
flexures of the joints. After a time it extends from these 
parts lo the arms, legs, and trunk; but very rarely, if ever, 
appears on tho face. 

The itch is attended by no constitutional disorder, except 
in those severest forms in which tho eruption consists chiefly 
of largo pustules surrounded by considerable inflammation 
of the adjacent skin. It never appears to arise sponta¬ 
neously ; but, where cleanliness is not strictly observed, it is 
easily communicated by contact. Minute insects, of a spe¬ 
cies of Acarus, are often found in the vesicles; but os they 
arc also often' absent, the disease cannot he considered to 
depend entirely upon their presence. 

A certain specific for the cure of the itch, which never 
gets well without treatment, is the local application of sul¬ 
phur ; all the parts on which the eruption is visible should 
he plentifully smeared with the unguentum sulphuris every 
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night, or ovary mght and morning, till th« euro is perfected, 
which will require from throe days to a fortnight, ocoording 
to the severity and extent of the disease. The ointment 
must remain on tho parts after eaeh apj^feation, and ncca 
sional warn baths ought to be used during the treatment. 

ITHACA, called Thiaki by the modern Cheeks, cele¬ 
brated in antient poetry as the eountfy of Ulysses, and new 
one of the seven Ionian Islands* it situated north-east of 
Cephaloma, from which it is divided by a channel between 
three and four miles wide. It is twelve miles long, and about, , 
four miles in its greatest bread* On the east coast of tbef ton years have tjeearr* 
island, facing the mainland of Acarnama, from winch it is 
about twenty miles distant, is the deep Hay of Rasta, wWfc 
u good harbour, and the little town of Batin, with. SIMM in* 
habitants. The eoUntry around i» planted wi*h vinfcx olive 
and orange trees. The remainder et the is hilly and 
rocky, especially towards the western oeest, with SUMtU but 
deep valleys between the hills, which have • gCodjgoii, and 
produoe currants, wine, com, pd, and all ■kiods.of fruits. 

The rod wine of Ithaca » one <ff the best iu Greece. There 
is abundance of springs on the lchujd, but Wood is scarce. 

Die whole population M 9566, and » shattered among eight 
01 nine villages The habits and manners of the natives 
11 ( like those of their neighbours of CSephtjopi* They 
belong to the Greek ehureb, and the clergy s*$ under the 
ducction of a protopapa The cultivation of the to H, fishing, 
and some coasting trade, fbrm the occupation of'the people 
Tin v export currants, oil, and Wine Tneplmutfe of Ithaca 
is healthy and mild. (Neigebcur, GeMfide Italian* vtod 
di i Ami sclu n In sain ) [Iom AX Jag-AKns ] 

TIIIO'ME [Mkssexia] 

ITU N EK.ll E This mineral occurs oystullizud mrhombic 
rlodccabedrons and massive Structure lorapm t Fracture 
mi pet fact concbotdal, passing ipfo unevou. Hardness 5 0 
to no Colour bluish or ash-grey.Lustre iwinous to 
vituous Speoifli gravity % 3. if forms a jelly wlienjput 
mio unis Fuses per sr before .we hlcrwpijie, with efrec- 
vest nuo of sulphurous acid, into sin Opaque blebby glass. If 
5 it Id d hv analysis— 
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HURBIDE. [Mexico] 

IVAN [Russia] 

IVES, ST [CoRNWAII. , HUNTlMBDOWSHlItE.] 

1VIQ A, ot IBIZA, the Bbusus of the antient geogiephei*, 
olio oi the Balearic Islands, lies iorty-two miles south-west 
of Majorca, and is about twenty-seven miles loug from 
noith east to south-wost, and about fifteen m its greatest 
bieadth It is divided by a channel three miles wide from 
tho island of Formentera, which lies due sonfh of it. The 
south-west point of Ivi$a is fifty mdes east by qorth of the 
Cabo Nao on the coast of Vatondli eh the idamland of 
Spain. 1 he island is hilly andstopy in many parts, but m 
oiheis very fertile. It produces oil and wifte, corn, ft aits of 
every kind, has a large stock oi sheep, and the sea new tho 
coast abounds with fish. 1 he manufactuie of salt in salt¬ 
pans constitutes a gicat biam h of industry. The mountains 
are covered with timber-trees The inhabitants are indolent 
and uninformed their mode of agriculture is slovenly 
Thev speak a dialect of the Limotin, the language of Va 
lencm and Catalonia, which is a branch of the Romance lan¬ 
guage once spoken all over the South of Europe The Wand 
is divided mto five cuartones or districts, namely,—Llano 
de Vilia, Santa Eulalia, Balanzat, Pormany, and Do Salinas 
The capital, Ivi$a, built on a peninsula on the south-west 
coast of the island, is fortified, has a good harbour, and 
reckons about 6600 inhabitants: it has a cathedral and six 
other churches, two hospitals, and a public school or gym¬ 
nasium (Mifiano, Zkceionano Qeogrqftco de Etpaila > 
IVORY, the name given to the substance wtuch com¬ 
poses the tuslcs of elephants, is extensively used m the 
arts for making or embellishing numberless small articles 
P C, No. 796. 
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in almost universal use, and which do-not require to be 
further described. The principal supplies of elephants’ 
teeth to thi* country me derived from the west coast of 
Afnea and from Ceylon. Out of 5846 cwt. imported m 
1837/we recoivod 2246 cwt, from the former quarter, and 
2297 cwt, from Ceylon. The remaining imports are from 
the coast of Barbawr, the Cape of Good Hope, Madagascar, 
and Siam- The united States of America also send to this 
country some of the m>iy which they import The total 
quantities imported and used respectively in each oi the last 
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IVORY BLACK, or, as it is commonly called, animal 
Oharcoal and bone black, is prepared usually, as the latter 
appellation indicates, from bones heated in won cylinders 
to dissipate die Autre vetatilp products ot the animal 
matter winch they contain, and to leave the phosphate of 
lime intermixed With much ohm coal and some of the sahno 
portions of the hono. Carbonate of ammonia is one of the 
products obtained. 

Animal obarcoal does not greatly differ m appearance 
ffom common charcoal, bat there are points in whtoh they 
gcgatly differ, thus tidiual charcoal obstinately retains 
some 9*9ta, while wood charcoal often contains hydrogen 

Ivory, or bone black, possesses die singular property of 
completely destroying the oolcmr el a great number of 
atmaai sod vegetable solutions to much greater extent 
than common charcoal; thus an ounco of animal charcoal 
WtU m A few minutes entirely remove the colouring mattoi 
of a pint of led wine. This effect is mote readily produced 
on hot than on cold fluids It is largely employed on ac- 
countof its dicolouung power m sugai refining, and the finu 
the powder to which it is leduccd the greater is its ethiacy. 

It la difficult to give a satisfactory explanation of the de¬ 
colorising powci of animal charcoal, but it appears that it 
is entirely dependent upon the carbonaceous matter, iho 
action of whion is howover modified by the presence of the 
earthy aalts, as the cmbonate and phosphate of lime It 
further appears that the charcoal combines with the coloui 
tng matter, but only whan it is m a state of fine powdoi 
IVORY COAST [Coast, Gold] 

IVRE'A.a piovineeot the Continental Sardinian States, 
stretches irom tile toot of the Alps, which divide it horn 
Savoy and the Val d'Aosla, southward to tho Po, and is 
watered m its length, which is about 20 miles, by the Dora 
Baltea The Orca, auothei afiluent oi the Po, having its 
source on Mount Iseran, one of the high Gr&ian Alps, 
waters the western parts of die prpvftjoe ot Ivroa, where it 
borders upon that of Turin. To the east, Ivrea is bounded 
by the piovinee of veroelli, and to tho noith, by that of 
Aosta The country consists m great pait of bills, being 
the lowest offsets of the Alpine chain, and some fine valleys 
between, tho southern part of it meiges mto the great plum 
of the Po The aod produces abundantly corn, good wine, 
hemp, and pastures on which a great number of cattle are fed. 
The system of irrigation by water drawn from the Doia 
end other streams it here in full operation Silk is also 
made, and the mountains produce plenty of chestnuts. 
This province was a marquisate m the middle ages, when 
Berengtnus, marquis of Ivrea, became king of Italy It 
is called ’ 11 Canavese,’ from the quantity of hemp (‘ canapa ) 
which it produces, and the inhabitants are noticed in the 
‘Hi-tory of Piedmont as quarrelsome and warlike. The 
population of the province is 1118,000. The chief town 
is Ivrea, m a fine situation on the slope of a hill on the 
left bank of the Dora, across which is a Roman bridge of 
a single arch: it is at the entrance of ihe lowland of Ihfly 
for travellers coming by the St Bernard Pass. Jvrea is an 
old-looking town, with walls and a castle, it ton bishop’s 
see, has six churches, besides the cathedral and Several con¬ 
vents, a seminary for clerical students, a royal college, an 
hospital, and about 8000 inhabitants. There are some re- 

Vot. XIII.—K 
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main* of antiquity at Ivrra; among others, a flue urn with 
flguim^ia relief. The cathedral »• built on the rums of a 
tempi* of the Son. ivraa, nailed antiently I.iredia, was 
a town ef the Balasti; and afterwards was colonised by the 
Romans.. , • ■ > • •> v ■ 

•. The other town! of the province are : Castellamonte, 
with 4800nibqbtotM; - Caluso. 3400jnh., an4 a pgejg i; 

A^li^MOO ittKj With <*oastie and a handsowpei'k;. fl! 
JyB^o CaHMeee, 3300 inb., and a college; Locana 6000 
inh., with brass-works; Valperga, 2700 inh.; Pont, 26pQ 
inh., in. a delightful valley watered by the Oroa and its 
affluent the fjaona. In this valley ore many natural curio¬ 
sities, and the traces of silver and gold mines, saia to have 
been once worked by the Romans. Copper is found in the 
Vsl d’Orca, and iron in the Val Brozzo, where there are 
several iron-works. There'are several other small towns of 
above SOOO inh., such as Azeelio, Bolengo, Vische, S. Giusto, 
Pavone, OUiarerano. foe. (Neigebaur, QemiUde Italians; 
CaJendtuiO Sardo; Saussure, Voyages dam let Aipet.) 

I'XALilBt, a form of herbivorous Mammifem, placed, 
with doubt, by Mr. Ogilby under his family Moschidm. 
yoologist .observes that the genus, funded -upon the 
#nhfasuigW.specimen, may eMnjfwlfyPTOg,' 

.to a dinSrent family. He remarks that ejiffers 
little crom the true- Antelopes; but even supposing it .td he 
correctly placed among fhe Moscfudas, other fora*, he ob- 
seutves, awq,.fyi# wanting to fill up tike chasms which evi¬ 


dently exist amonj 
(Proc, Zoal. Soc. 


The type is Jxalut Probation. 
12-1 


iXOTtA, a genns of Rubiadeous plants of the tribe pin- 
chonaceae, Iso pained, K Is supposed, from the Indian god 
fswar*. The genus » characterised by haying s teall four- 
toothed calyx; corpadl-pitalled, fottiud-shaped; tube long, 
with the.four stofoepS"ib’its' wqutSu owry* 2-oelled, 
1-seeded; style sidgfe iber(y drupaceous; fnforuit, g-sebded. 
The spemes'' are humorous, ’ahajcfyefljr otMhed fo India 
and the Qrinirial Arobipeiagb. They form shrubs or small 
trees, with' opposite ! W*vbi' and SOphleS arising flrota s 
broad baap,]>qt acpfai’tbdifoeX. T» flowers are in terminal 
corymbs, and aw usually red, but ^hidtime* yfhitd, and are 

ourhoihbd4»i be fcpgfty' Whist beat 


to thrive m Sbfcqe of the speisiee srieusedh^dicinally, hnt 
not to any' extenp ‘ K Roetfleld mentions /. coceinea as 
employed in Jpvaas astiraulant, and Rheede two or three 
other, species; but nohe appear to bo possessed of any yety 
active properties. !' . " ... 

. IXQ8, a genus of birds established by M. Temminck, 
for those, thrushes which have the bill shorter than usual, 
and embracing the greatest part of the BrctchypOdina: and 
nearly the whale IBs Crateropddina of Swairtsop. Or¬ 
nithologists 'generally admit this genua'; but’Mr. Swainson 
is of opinion that, though It dtay he continued in artificial 
system^, it cannot be adopted in natural classification, since 
it includes genera long before defined, add'unites under 
one name buds which actually belong to different families. 
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J, in the English language, has a sibilant'sound, closely 
connected with that of the syllable di before a vytfel. [Al¬ 
phabet, p. 379.] It has a similar sound in the French 
tongue; but in German it is pronounced altogether as our 
y before a vowel. Whut its pronunciation was in Latin may 
admit of dispute, for although it is generally laid down that 
its power with the Homans was the same as with the Ger¬ 
mans, there is reason for thinking that our own sound of 
the letter was not unknown to the antient inhabitants of 
Italy. The name of Jupiter was undoubtedly written 
originally Diupiter, so Janus was at first Dianus, just as 
the goddess Diana was called by the rustics Jana. (See D 
and I.) The argument might be strengthened by compar¬ 
ing the Ditin jungo wilh the Gieek Kivyvvpi, Jupiter with 
/.hi irartp, and also by referring to the modem Italian 
forms, (Hugo, giovare , giovenco, giovane. &c. Thera is no 
absurdity iu supposing that two pronunciations may have 
co-existed in the same country. As to the form of tho lei ter 
/, it was originally identical with that of i, and tho distinc¬ 
tion between them is of rocont date. Exactly in the same 
way, among the numerals used in medical prescriptions, it 
is the practice to write the last symbol for unity with a 
longer stroke, ?;/, vtj, viij. 

In the Spanish language / represents a guttural, and is 
now used instead of x, which .had the same power: thus 
Jeres rather than Xu res is tho name of the town which 
gives its title to the wine called by us sherry. For the 
changes to which / is liable, seo D, G, anil I. 

J.VBIRU, the name of a genus of Grallatorial or 
Wading Birds, Myderia of LLniuxms, and thus charac¬ 
terized:— 

Bill lung, conical, smooth, robust, compressed, and jioinlod; 
upper mandible trigonal and straight, tho lower thicker and 
turned up. Head und neck more or less bare of feathers. 
Anterior toes united at the base by a membrane. Size 
gigantic. 

Geographical Distribution of the Genus .—South Ame¬ 
rica, Western Africa, Australasia. 

Habits almost entirely the same with those of tho Storks. 

There are tlireo species known, distributed geographi¬ 
cally as above. We select Mycteria Americana as an 
example. 



Myetetia Americans, 


Description. —Very large in size, white ; tho head mid 
neck (excepting the occiput) without feathers, and covered 
with a black skin, which becomes reddish towards the lower 
purl. On the occiput are a few white feathers. Bill and 
feet black. 

Locality, South America, whore it frequents the borders 
of lakes und maislios, preying on reptiles and fish. [He¬ 
rons, vol. xii., pp. 1(15, 166.] 

JABLONSKI, PAUL ERNEST, the son of Daniel 
Ernest Jablonski, a distinguished minister of the Protestant 
church, was born at Berlin in 1093. Ho was educated at. 
tho university of Frankfort on the Oder; where he applied 
himself with great diligence and success to the study el" the 
Coptic and other Oriental languages. At the age of twentj- 
oue he was scut at the expense of the Prussian government 
to the various public libraries in Europe, in order to puisue 
Ins studies and to make extracts from Coptic MSS. In 1720 
lie was appointed minister of the Protestant church at l.ie- 
benberg; and in 1722, professor of theology at Frankfort 
on the Oder; and also minister of the Protestant eliunli 
in the same place. lie died on the Kltlx of September, 
1757. 

The most important of Jablonslu’s works aie:—‘Pan¬ 
theon .dig) ptiorum, sivo de Diis coruin Comincutariiis. cum 
Prolegomena de Ruligionu ct Theologia Aigyptionim,’ 
vols. Hvo., 1750-o2; ‘De Momnone Gnecorum cl, ,‘lig\ptio¬ 
rum, liuj usque eelobeiTima in TliehaYile Status,’ -tto., 1755; 
‘Romphuh /Egyptiorum Dens ab Israelite in Deseito oul 
tus,’ 8vo., 1731 ; ‘Dissertationes Academic® do terra Gis-en,’ 
4to., 1735, 1736 ; ‘Disquisitio de Lingua Lycnoinca’ (which 
is mentioned in the Ads of the Apostles, xiv. 11), 4lo , 1714, 
1724; ‘Exereitatio Histoneo Tlieologica de Nestoramsmo,’ 
Hvo., 1724; ‘Do iiltimis Pauli Apostoli Lalmribus a Luca 
prmterinissis,' 4to.. 1740 ; ‘ Institutiones Histonco Chris¬ 
tian® Antiquions,’ 8vo., 1754 ; ‘Institutiones llislouio 
Christiana) recent ions,’ hvo., 1750. Several of these works 
have been republished with many additions and coll ections 
by To Water, under the title of ‘ Opuseula qnilies Lingua 
ct Antiquitates Aig) ptiorum, dillicilia Librorum Nauurum 
Loea, et Histone® Ecclesiastic® Capita illustrantur,’ £^c., 
4 vols. 8vo., Leyden, 1804-1,3. 

JA'CAMAlt. [KINGFISHERS.] 

JA'CANA. [Ralmd.k.] 

JACCHUS, or 1ACCHUS (Mammalogy), the name of 
a genus of monkeys applied by Geoffrey, Desniarcst, and 
others to the form denominated HapiUe by llliger, Ouisti/ts 
of the French, the type of winch may be considered m be 
Simia Jacchus of Lmnirms. 

M. Geoffrey treats them as a family divided into two sub- 
genera (Hapale and Midas), under tho name of Arctopi- 
theci; but the term Arclopithecux, it seems, had been ap¬ 
plied by Gesnor as a denomination for another animal, 
probably the Three-toed Sloth, whilst the latter uses Galco- 
jnthecus to designate the Sugoin. 

Generic Character. —Upper intermediate incisors larger 
than the lateral ones, which are isolated on each side; lower 
incisors elongated, narrow, and vertical, the lateral ones 
longest; upper canine teeth conical and of moderate size ; 
two lower ones very small. 

4 1—1 c ■r 

Dental Formula: incisors -; canines-; molars —— 

4 1-1 (i —(, 

= 36. 

Size small, muzzle short, facial angle about 50”. Head 
round, prominent at tbo occiput; the five fingers armed 
with claws, with the exception of the thumbs of' the poste¬ 
rior extremities, which are furnished with nails; thumb of 
the anterior extremities in tho same direction as the fin¬ 
gers ; fur very soft; tail full and handsome. 

Geographical Distribution. —South America. How Lu- 
dolph, who figures two iu his • History of Ethiopia,’ could 
have been so far misled as to placo the form in that part of 
the world, does not appear. 

The species, which are not few ( have been separated into 
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two sections; the first consisting of those which have an 
annotated tail, Jacchus vulgaris for instance; and the 
second of those whose tail is not unnulatod, as Jacchus me- 
lunar us. 

We select Jacchus vulgaris as our example. 



T«>i h of Jacobus, four tituofc lnrifor Hum nature. (F. (’uvier.) 


IJesm/i/iiin .—Tins appears to he the Sim in Jacchus of 
I. milieus and others; Callithri.r Jacchus of Krxlelnn; 
Hapuic Jacchus of Ilhger ami Kuhl; Cerropi thecas Jacchus 
of Hhiuieubach ; Cagal, Sagouin, 'Sagmu, Sinig/aiu, and 
Saug/irt, of Edwards and various authors, the latter toims 
being prohiihly denied ficmi Su/iuim, the name by which it 
is said to he known near Bahia; Ouistiti of llutl'ou and the 
French ; Striated Man hey of Pennant. 

Length of body about eight inches; tail rather more than 
eleven: colour olis e-grey, darkest on the head and shoul¬ 
ders, whore it becomes nearly black ; tail and lower part of 
the back barred or anmilated with pale grey; lower parts 
of extremities brownish-grey. Face of a flush colour; two 
tufts of pale hair spring round the ears ; front claws hooked 
and thick. 

Jjmdi/y, Guyana and Brazil. 

Habits .—The habits of the genus generally aro sqnirrol- 
like, though they are, occasionally at least, carnivorous. 
Jacchus vulgaris, in a wild state, is omnivorous, feeding on 
fruits, roots, seeds, insects, and little birds or nestlings. The 
individual (in captivity) from which Edwards took his draw¬ 
ing led upon biscuits, fruit, greens, insects, snails, &c., and 
once, when loose, it suddenly snatched a Chinese gold-fish 
from a basin of water and devoured it: Mrs. Kennon, to 
whom it bulongcd, after this gave it live eels, which fright¬ 
ened it at first L)V twisting round its neck, but it soon mas¬ 
tered and ate them. Airs. Moore, of Rio Janeiro, sent a 
living specimen of Jacchus penicillatus, which was said to 
have been obtained from Bahia, to the Zoological Society of 
Condon, with tho following note: ‘ Like most monkeys, it 
will $!w almost anything; hut its chief and favourite food, 
m its wild stats, is the banana. It is a very delicate ani¬ 
mal, and requires great warmth; and its very beautiful tail 
is in this respect eminently conducive to the comfort of tho 
little creature, who, on all occasions when he requires 
warmth, rolls himself up in the natural boa with which 
Providence lias in its wisdom endowed him.’ 

Tho Ouis/i/is, or Saag/ins, not unfrequently breed in con¬ 
finement. Edwards notices a pair that broil in Portugal, 
and M. F. Cuvier possessed two which had young. Three 
iiitle ones were born, and the female soon ate off the head 


of one ; but tho others beginning to suck, she became care¬ 
ful of them and affectionate to them. Tho mulo Boomed 
more fond of them than the mother, and assisted her in her 
care of them. I July Rolle addressed a letter to the secre¬ 
tary of tho Zoological Society of London (February, 1835), 
giving an account of the birth of two young ones, the pro¬ 
duce of a pair of Ouistitis (Jacchus penicillatus, Geoff.) in 
her ladyship's possession. The parents were obtained in 
London during the preceding summer, and tho young were 
brought forth on the 1st January. One was born dead, but 
the other was surviving at the date of tho letter, being then 
about six weoks old, and appearing likely to live. It was 
every day put on the table at the dessert, and fed upon 
sweet cake. Lady Kollo stated that the mother took great 
care of it, exactly in the manner described by Edwards m 
his‘Gleanings.’ It was observed that young of the sumo 
species had been born at the Society’s Gardens, but not 
hying, and thul a female in the collection of the president, 
the Earl of Derby, at Knowsley, had produced, about the 
bamo time as Lady Rollc’s, two living and healthy young 
ones, which were then still thriving. (Zuul. Proc.) 



Jarrhuw vul^ari*. 


Mr. Gray places the form among tho Anthropomorphous 
Primates m the family Snrig aider, and in its kst subfamily 
(tho 5tli), Hiirjia/itia (Ilapalina?), which is immediately 
preceded by Suguini/ia. 

Mr. Swaiuson, who arranges it under his family Crtaden, 
gives the group the appellation of Mouse Monkeys, because 
tho laigo cutting teeth in tho lower jaw strongly indicate, 
in his opinion, ‘a representation of tho order ill ires.’ 
[Mii>as.J 

JACKAL, or TSCHAKKAL, Chacal or Loup dorr of 
tho French, Adivc of Buffon, Cam's Aureus of Linnaeus. 

Denial formula that of the Dog. Pupil of the eye round 
like those of tile-Dog and Wolf. 

Description. — Yellowish-grey above, whitish below, 
thighs and legs yellow, et|rs ruddy, muzzle very pointed, 
tail reaching hardly to the heel (properly so called). The 
colours sometimes vary, and the back and sides arc described 
by Mr. Bennett as of mixed grey and black, and as abruptly 
and strikingly distinguished from the deep and uniform 
tawny of the shoulders, haunches, and legs. The head 
nearly of the same mixed shade with the upper surlaee o) 
the body. 

(lcographic.nl Distribution. — India, other parts ot Asia, 
anil Africa. Cuvier says that Jackals arc met with from 
India and the environs of the Caspian Sea to Guinea, but 
that it is not cerlaiu that they aro ail of the sum* specie*. 

Habits gregarious, hunting in packs, and the pests of tho 
countries where they are found, and where they burrow in 
the earth. In their huntings the Jackals will frequently 
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Attack the larger quadruped*, but the smaller animals and 
poultry are thejr most frequent prey. Their cry is very 
peculiar and piercing. Captain Beechey notices it as hav¬ 
ing something rather appalling when heard for the first 
time at night; and he remarks, that as they usually come 
in packs, the first ahrtek which is uttered is always the sig¬ 
nal for a general chorus. ‘We hardly know,’ continues the 
Captain, ‘a sound which partakes less of harmony than 
that which is at present in question ; and indeed the sud¬ 
den burst of the answering long-protracted scream, suc¬ 
ceeding immediately to the opening note, is scarcely less 
impressive than the roll of the thunder-clap immediately 
after a flash of lightning. The effect of this music is very 
much increased when the first note is heard in the distance 
fa circumstance which often occurs), and the answering yell 
bursts out from several points at once, within a few yards 
or feet of the place where the auditors are sleeping.’ These 
animals are said to devour the dead on the battle-field and 
to scratch uwuy the earth from the shallow graves in order 
to feed on the corpses. 

John Hunter ( Phil. Trans.) has recorded the case of a 
female Jackal which whelped in this country. The period 
of gestation was about the same as that of tlio dog, and the 
whelps were blind at first 

The story of the Jackal being the lion’s provider may 
have arisen from the notion that the yell of the pack 
gives notice to the lion that prey is on foot, or from the 
Jackal’s being seen to feed on the remnants of the lion's 
quarry. 

Cuvjuf observes that it is not certain that ull the Jackals 
are similar(‘of the same species’); those of Senegal, for 
example (Cants An thus, F. Cuv.), he remarks, stand higher 
on the legs, and appear to have the muzzle sharper and the 
tail rather longer. 

The offensive odour of the Jackal has been given as one 
of the reasons against reducing it to a state of domestica¬ 
tion. We do not see what advantage is to be derived from 
Midi p process; hut, if it were desirable, that objection, it 
seems, would not hold. Colonel Sykes, who notices it as 
(lie Kholuh of the Malirattas,.and as being numerous in 
Dukhan (Decron), had in his possession at the same lime 
;t eery large wild male and a domesticated female. The 
odour of the wild animal was almost unbearable ; that of the 
domesticated Jackal was scarcely perceptible. 



Some are of opinion that the three hundred foxes between 
whose tails Samson is said to btfve put firebrands in order 
that they might set ftro to the crops of the Philistines 
(Judges, xv., 4, 5) were Jackals. Many of the modern 
Oriental 'names for the last-mentioned animals, Chiral of 
the Turks, Sriagal, Sciugal, Sri ached,, or Shacal of the 
Persians, come very near to the Hebrew won! Shud. 
Hasselq uist, speaking of ‘ Canis aureus, the Jackcall, Chiral 
of the Turks,’ says (translation), ‘There are greater num¬ 
bers of this species of Fox to be met with than the former 
(Cants Vulpes), particularly near Jaffa, about Guru, and in 
Galileo. I lgave other* to determine which of thesois the Fox 
of Samsou. It was certainly one of these two animals.' This 
does not seem however to be quite so certain, for there are not 
wanting those—and Or. Kennicott is one of them—who 
rqject all quadrupedal aid as ancillary to the vengeance of 


him of Zorah, Dr. Kennicott alludes to the remark that 
the Hebrew word translated ‘ foxes ’ signifies also handfuls 
(Esek. xiii. 19, ‘handfulB of barley’), if the letter h Which 
has been inserted or omitted elsewhere almost at pleasure, 
be left out. ‘ No loss than seven Hebrew MSS. want that 
loiter here,’ says Dr. Kennicott in continuation, ‘ and read 
D’/J’tth Admitting this version; w« see that Samsou took 
three hundred handfuls (or sheaves) of corn, and one hun¬ 
dred and fifty firebrands; that he turned the sheaves end to 
end, und put a firebrand between the two ends in the midst; 
und then, setting the brands on fire, sent the fire into tho 
standing corn of tho Philistines.’ Our limits will not allow 
us to dwell upon this subject, which the reader will find 
elaborately discussed by l>r. Harris and others, 

JACKDAW, the well-known English name for Corvus 
Monedula of litmeeus. 

JACKSAW, one of the provincial English names for the 
Dun Diver. [Mkrgxninze.] 

JACKSON, WILLIAM, who alone is almost sufficient to 
refute the opinion too generally entertained, even in this 
country, that the English have no school of music, was horn 
in 17.10, at Exeter, or which place his father was a highly 
respectable tradesman. He there received a liberal educa¬ 
tion, and having evinced distinct proofs of musical genius, 
was placed under the tuition of the organist of the cathedral, 
hut completed his professional studies in London, under the 
celebrated Travers, of the Chapel-Royal. He returned to 
and settled in his nativo city, and in 1777 was appointed 
sub-chanter, organist, lay-vicar, and master of tho choristers 
of the cathedral. 

Jackson first made himself known as a composer by the 
publication of Twelve Songs, which immediately spread Ins 
fame throughout the kingdom. His next work was Sir 
Sonatas for the Harpsichord ; but this proved unsuccessful: 
his power was in vocal music—in giving melodious expres¬ 
sion to good lyric poetry, of which he alwuy s made a judicious 
choice, for lie was too sensible a mail to waste his strength 
in such nonsense-verses as are commonly set by tho num¬ 
berless pseudo-composers of the present day. Ilis third 
work, Six Elegies for Three Voices, completely established 
Ins reputation; they are, and will ever continue to be, ad¬ 
mired by all who have a cultivated, unprejudiced love of the 
art. This was followed by his Opera iv., consisting of 
twelve more songs, among which is, if we mistake not, tho 
very lovely air, • Go, gentle galesand subsequently he pub¬ 
lished two other sets of the same number of songs in each, 
many of which deserve to be rescued from that neglect to 
which fashion, that is, the rage for novelty, lias condemned 
them. Ilis Twelve Canzonets for Two Voices, all of them 
more or less ingenious and pleasing, were once the delight 
of every musical circle. Of those, ‘Timehas not thinned my 
flowing hair ’ has lost none of its charms; ami ‘ Love in 
thine eyes for ever plays’ is a duet familiarly known to 
most, if not all, persons of taste in the British isles. Of his 
three dramatic compositions The Lord of the Manor alone 
survives. The exquisitely tender air in this, ‘Encompass'd 
in an angel’s frame, 1 is one among the many admirable 
things in the opera; the words by General IJurgoy ne, who in 
a preface to the drama pays an exceedingly elegant well- 
deserved compliment to the composer, viewing him both as 
a musician aiid as a man. 

‘ Originality and grace are the attributes of Jackson of 
Exeter : there is in his works a total absonce of those 
phrases—cant phrases they may he called—which, though 
fashionable .and admired at the time, soon became vulgar 
and distasteful- He wrote not only for his own ago, but Tor 
future ages. He is already admitted into the list of classical 
English composers, and will hereafter,when the ‘venerable 
garb of antiquity ’ is thrown, over lijm, be better known and 
more esieotned than at the present period; though even now 
all real judges of musical excellence justly appreciate his 
best productions. He was deoriod by his professional con¬ 
temporaries, because superior to most of them in genius, 
and infinitely beyond them in education and in those at¬ 
tainments which become a gentleman. He was a critic too, 
and wrote as well, as said caustic things. ■ His mind was of 
largo calibre; it was powerful and active; he thought for 
himself; arid commonly thought right. His Thirty Letters 
on various Subjects, and his Four Ages, together with 
Essays on various Subjects »display the extent of his know¬ 
ledge, the correctness of his judgment, and the originality 
of ilis conceptions. From those volumes music is not 
wholly excluded, though it occupies only a small portion of 
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them. But what ho 1ms written on tlio subject is much to the 
point, his criticism is 1 just, and ho has expressed his opinions 
in easy 1 , appropriate language.' {Supplement to Musical 
Library.) • 

Jackson was no mean proficient in the sister art of paint¬ 
ing: he chiefly employed his pencil in landscapes, making 
his friend Gainsborough his model; and it has been skid, 
perhaps rather hyperbolictilly, th’at heOccasionally imitated 
him so well, as almost to become a kind of rival. This very 
accomplished man died at the age of 73, leaving a widow, 
two sons, and a daughter. One of his sons accompanied 
Lord Macartney to .China; his name and further history 
have eluded our inquiry. The other son, Francis James, 
filled, with groat honour to himself, many diplomatic situ¬ 
ations ; he was successively secretary of legation at Berlin, 
minister plenipotentiary at Madrid, ambassador to the 
Ottoman Porte, and envoy extraordinary and minister ple¬ 
nipotentiary to the United States of America. He died 
some years ago, leaving a son and daughter. 

JACKSON, PORT. [Sidney.] 

JA'COBI, FREDERICK HENRY, a philosophical 
writer of Germany, was born at DiiSseldorf, in 174.1, and 
died at. Munich, 10th March, 1819. He was distinguished, 
not so much as the author of a peculiar system of philo¬ 
sophy, ns for tho critical acumen and forcible eloquence with 
which he detected and exposed the incoherences and 
defects of the prevailing systems, of which he traced the in¬ 
evitable consequences with groat rigor and sagacity. Origi- 
ginully educated for a mercantile profession, Jacobi united 
the pursuits of'literature to those of commerce until his 
appointment as councillor in theHofkammer of his native 
city, which ho obtained by the good offices of the Count von 
Holstein, enabled him to indulge his natural tastes and in¬ 
clination by devoting his whole time and attention (o 
literature. In this new earner be sought to combine poetry 
with philosophy, and his earliest publication was a philo¬ 
sophical poern, entitled ‘ Friendship and Love,’ which first 
appeared iri I77t, but was republished two years afterwards 
under the simpler title of ‘ Woldetnar.’ In this year Jacobi 
was invited to Munich, and appointed geheimralh, in which 
situation he evinced the honesty and independence of his 
character by exposing publicly the injurious tendency ant! 
imprudence of the Bavarian system of finance. In 1781 
lie commenced an able controversy with Mendelsohn, by his 
work ‘ On the Doctrine of Spinosa,’ which ho further pro¬ 
secuted in his * Observations on Mendelsohn’s Apology fot 
the Doctrine of Spinosa.’ By the essay, entitled 4 David 
If tune, or Idealism and Realism,’ he provoked tho hostility 
of the followers of Kant, and that of the admirers ol 
l'ichte by his ‘ Sendschreiben an Fichte,’ whose respect 
however, as well as that of most of his controversial oppo¬ 
nents, he secured by the known sincerity of his character 
and opinions. When the troubles arising out of the French 
revolution extended to Germany, Jacobi retired to Holstein, 
whence ho removed successively to Wandsbeck and Ham¬ 
burg; from the latter lie was called, in 1804, to Munich, 
to assist in the formation of the new Academy of Sciences, of 
which he-was appointed president, in 1807. This dignity 
Jacobi resigned upon attaining his 70tli year, but was allowed 
to retain the salary and emoluments. Shortly previously his 
work 4 On Divine Things and on Revelation ’ (Loipz. 1811) 
had involved him in a bitter controversy with Schelling, 
who, in his answer, which bore the title 4 Memorial to the 
Work on Divine Things,’ profossed to give the real position 
of Jacobi with respeet to science and theism, or in other 
words, to philosophy and religion, and generally to litera¬ 
ture. Notwithstanding the unfavourable estimate which 
this great philosopher drew therein of the literary and phi¬ 
losophical merits of Jacobi, he still maintains a high rank 
among sincere and honest inquirers after truth; and even 
if, exclusively occupied with detached speculations, he rather 
prepared than established a system of philosophy, the pro¬ 
foundness “ ,1( 1 originality of his views have furnished mate¬ 
rials of which raora- systematic minds have not scrupled 
theories tlle,n scl y es for the construction of their own 

i via* a ?? e !’ In which capacity he was greatly inferior to his 

o uer (John George), Jacobi was a reflective rather than 
v!!„R^ a j 1 ? atlV0 . thinker. His poetical merits are chiefly 
confined to vividness of description and to boldness of style. 
.cLVs ° P fe ca , 1 writings, notwithstanding the want of all 
scientific method, are remarkable for the beauty of the ex- 
position, which is conveyed in a form at once vigorous and 


harmonious. His views of philosophy, as far as they can 
be gathered froth his scattered and occasional compositions 
on tho subject, were rather of a sceptical than of a dogma¬ 
tical character, and he denied the possibility of certainty in 
human knowledge. He maintained that all demonstrative 
systems must necessarily lead to fatalism, which however is 
irreeoncileabie with man’s consciousness of the freedom of 
his rational nature. The general system of nature indeed, 
and man himself, so for as he is a part of that system, is pure 
mechanism; but in man there is unquestionably an onergy 
which transcends and is superior to' sense, or that faculty 
which is bound bp Willi and regulated by the laws of nature. 
This higher energy is liberty, or' reason, anil consequently 
sense anil reason distinguish to man two distinct spheres of 
his activ ity—the sensible or visible world, and the invisible or 
intelligible. The existence of these worlds ho more admits 
of demonstrative proof than that of sense and reason them¬ 
selves. Now sense and reason are the supreme and ulti¬ 
mate principles of all intellectual operations, and as such 
legitimate them, while they themselves do not receive their 
legitimization from aught else ; and the existence of sense 
and reason necessarily implies Ihe existence of sensible and 
intelligible objects about which they are conversant. But 
this existing system of things cannot have originally pro¬ 
ceeded either from nature or from man’s intellect or reason, 
for both nature and the human mind are finite and condi- 
lion ate, and there must be something infinite and uiicon* 
ditionate, superior to and independent both of nature and 
! man, to be the source and principle of all things. This 
being is God. Now as man’s liberty consists in liis per¬ 
sonality or absolute individuality, for this constitutes Ins 
propor essence, while the mechanism of nature is hereby 
distinguished from man, that none of its members are indi¬ 
vidual of character, therefore that which is superior both to 
nature and to man must be perfectly and supremely indi¬ 
vidual ; God consequently is one only, and strictly personal. 
Moreover, as the ground of all subsistence, he cahnot be 
without subsistence; and as tide principle of reason, ho can¬ 
not be irrational. Of the existence of this divine intelli¬ 
gence however all direct proof is as impossible as a demon¬ 
stration of existence simply. Generally indeed nothing can 
be known except upon testimony, and whatever rests on 
testimony is not certainty but faith , and such a faith or 
belief, when its object is the existence ufa good and supreme 
being, is religion. 

Jacobi's complete works have been published in 6 vols., 
Leipz. 1819-20. 

JACOBINS is the name of a faction which exercised a 
great influence on tho events of the French Revolution. 
This faction originated in a political club formed at Ver¬ 
sailles, about the time of the meeting of the first National 
Assembly, and which was composod chiefly of deputies 
from Britanny.who were most determined against the court 
and the old monarchy, and some also from the South of 
France, among whom was Mirabeau. When {he National 
Assembly removed its sittings to Paris (October 19, 1789), 
the Breton club followed it, and soon after established their 
meetings in the lately suppressed convent of the Jacobins, or 
Domimcun monks, in the Rue St. Honor6. From this cir¬ 
cumstance the club and the powerful party which grew from 
it assumed the name of J acobins. During the year 1790 the 
club increased its numbers by admitting many men known for 
violent principles, which tended not to tlie establishment of a 
constitutional throne, but to the subversion of the monarchy. 
A schism broke out between these and the original .Jaco¬ 
bins, upon which Danton, Marat, and other revolutionists 
seceded from the club, and formed themselves into a sepa¬ 
rate club called 4 Les Cordeliers,’ from their meetings be¬ 
ing held in a suppressed convent of Franciscan friars. 
[Danton.] Theso men openly advocated massacre, pro¬ 
scription, and confiscation, as the means of establishing tin- 
sovereignty of the people. In 1791 the Cordeliers reunited 
themselves with tho Jacobin club, from which they expelled 
the toss fanatical members, such as Louis Stanislas Fruron, 
Legendre, and others. From that time, and especially in 
the following year, 1792, tho Jacobin club assumed the 
nscendencyibver the legislature; the measures previously 
discussed and carried in the club being forced upon the as¬ 
sembly by the votes of the numerous Jacobin members, 
and by the out-door influence of the pikemen of the suburbs, 
with whom the club was in close connexion. The attack 
on the Tuileries in August. 1792, the massacres of the fol¬ 
lowing September, the suppression of loyalty, and most of 
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the measures of the reign of terror, originated with th6 elub 
of the Jacobins. [Committee oy Public Safety.] The 
club had affiliations all over France. After the fall of Ro¬ 
bespierre in July, 1794, the convention passed a resolution 
forbidding all popular assemblies from interfering with the 
deliberations of the legislature. The Jacobins however 
having attempted an insurrection in November, 1794, in 
order to save one of their members, Carrier, who had been 
condemned to death for his atrocities at Nantes, the con¬ 
vention ordered the club to be shut up; and Legendre, one of 
its former members, proceeded with an armed force to dis¬ 
solve the meeting, and closed the hall. The spirit of the 
club however survived in its numerous adherents and con¬ 
tinued to struggle against the legislature and the Executive 
Directory, until Bonaparte put an end to all tactions, and 
restored order in France. The name of Jacobin has since 
continued to he used, though often improperly applied, like 
other party names, to denote men of extreme dcmocratieal 
principles, who wish for the subversion of monarchy and of 
all social distinctions, and are not over-scrupulous about the 
means of effecting their object. 

JACOBITES. [Eutychians.] “ 

JADE, a name which has been given to several mine¬ 
rals which resemble each other but little, except in colour, 
and therefore it is one which it would be well should fall 
into disuse. 

Serpentine, nephrite, and Saussuritc have all been de¬ 
scribed under the name of jade. Yu, or Chinese jade, is 
supposed to be prehnitc. 

JAEN, an intendencia, or administrative province, of 
Spain, once a Moorish kingdom, is included in the geogra¬ 
phical division of the Peninsula called Andalusia. The 
province of Jaen consists in great measure of the upper 
basin of the Guadalquivir, and of the numerous streams 
which contribute to the formation of that river, and it lies 
between the Sierra Morena on the north, which divides it 
from Castile, the groat southern range or Sierra Ne¬ 
vada on the south' towards Granada, and the Sierra dc 
Cazorla on the east, which forms the connecting link be¬ 
tween the other two, on the borders of Murcia. To the west 
the ground slopes with the course of the Guadalquivir 
towards Cordova. Numerous offsets of the above chains 
enter and cross the territory of Jaen ; such aro the Sierra 
<lo Bodmar, Sierra do Ubeda, &c. The province of Jaen is 
75 miles from cast to west, and nearly as much from north 
to south, and its area is estimated ut about 4000 square 
miles, with a population of 277,000 inhabitants, distributed 
among 71 pueblos or communes. The province is divided 
into live partidos or districts, Jaen, Andujar, Baeza, Mar- 
tos, and IJbeda. The roil in the valleys is extremely 
fertile, but very imperfectly cultivated. The produce is 
wine, oil, corn, vegetables and fruits of every kind ; honey 
and silk are also gathered. The mountains abound with 
rich pastures; sheep and a fine breed of horsos are the 
principal cattle in the country. Jaen, the capital of the 
province, is a bishop’s sec, with a fine cathedral, und has 
1 '.i,»00 inhabitants. At Cazalla, south of Juen, ure mines of 
load and silver, and veins of copper are found in various 
parts of the province. In the northern part, at the foot of 
tho Sierra Morena, is the German colony of La Carolina, 
founded by the philanthropist Olavides, in 1767. (Minano; 
Bowles; Ponz ; Bourgoing.) 

JAEN. [Ecuador, vol. ix., p. 267.] 

.LERA, or JAERA. [Isopoiu, vol. xiii., p. 55.] 

JAFFA. [Syria.] 

JAFFNAPATAM, the principal town of the province of' 
Jaffna in the island of Ceylon, is situated in 9° 47' N. lat. 
and 80° 9'E. long.; 215 miles north from Colombo, and 
296 south-west from Madras. It possesses a large fort built 
in the form of a pentagon, with five bastions, furnished with 
a broad moat and an extensive glacis; and having within 
its walls a church in the form of a Greek cross, a com¬ 
mandant's house, and some other good buildings, besides 
barracks and accommodations for soldiers. The town stands 
to the eastward at the distance of half a mile, and contains 
several broad parallel streets intersected by smaller ones. 
The houses are for the roost part built with brick. Tho 
majority of the inhabitants of the town formerly consisted 
of the Dutch and their descendants, but since tho British 
conquest many have emigrated to different parts of the 
island, and some have gone to Batavia. The bazaar is 
abundantly supplied with the necessaries of life at a cheap 
rate. In the neighbourhood there is a church belonging to 


the Tamul Protestants, called St. John’s, in which the 
Tamul colonial chaplain of the district officiates. The 
Hindus have a largo temple in the neighbouring town of 
Wannapanny, which fur exceeds in grandeur all the rest in 
the province. It is ornamented with an accumulation of 
small towers, and enclosed by a wall having a large gate¬ 
way. It was founded and endowed by one Wyti Linga 
Chetty, about forty years ago. There is a band of dancing 
girls attached to the temple, who enliven the processions 
with their dancing. 

Jaffhapatam is not accessible to vessels of any consider¬ 
able size, owing to the shallowness of the water. The 
cargoes of the larger vessels are unloaded at Kails, and 
conveyed up to tho town in small boats. 

Jaffnapatam is the seat of a government agent, who is 
deputy fiscal, and of a provincial judge, who are gentlemen 
of the civil service. They form a minor court, to decide cm 
appeals from the courts of tho subordinate magistrates of 
the province of Jaffna. 

JAGANATH. [Jugokrnauth.] 

JAGER. (Ornithology.) [Laiudac.] 

JAGUAR. [Leopards.] 

JAIN AS, a religious sect of tho Hindus. Tho name is 
derived from tho Sanskrit jinn, * victorious,’ which is the 
generic name of the deified saints of this sect. 

The J ainas are very numerous in the southern and western 
provinces of Hindustan ; they are principally engaged in 
commerce, and from their wealth and influence form a very 
important division of the population of the country. The 
history and opinions of this sect are also interesting from 
their striking similarity to tho chief peculiarities of the reli¬ 
gion of Buddha. The earliest information concerning this 
sect was given in the 9th vol. of the ‘ Asiatic Reseurehes,’ 
in an ’Account of the Jains, collected from a priest of this 
sect, at Mudguri, translated for Major Mackenziein 4 Par¬ 
ticulars of tiie Jains,’ by Dr Buchanan; and in ‘Obser¬ 
vations on the sect of Jains,’ by Golebrooke. Several 
particulars concerning them are also given in Buchanan’s 
‘Journey from Madras through Mysore,’ &c.; Wilks’s 
‘ Historical Sketch of the South of India;’ in the work of 
the Abbe du Bois; and in Ward's ■ View of the History, 
Literature, and Religion of the Hindus.’ Information still 
more important is given in the 1st volume of the ‘ Transac¬ 
tions of the Roytll Asiatic Society,’ liv ColebfUoke, ’On the 
Philosophy of the Hindus;' by Major Delamain, ‘On the 
Srilwaks, or Jains;’ by Colobrooke, Dr. Hamilton, and 
Col. Franklin, ‘ On Inscriptions in Jain Temples in Bohar;’ 
by Dr. Hamilton, ‘ On the SrSwaks, or Jains;’ and also in 
tho 2nd volume of the Transactions, by Major Todd, ‘ On 
the Religious Establishments in Mewar.’ But the most 
complete acecount of this sect, is given by Prof. Wilson, m 
his ‘ Sketch of the Religious Sects of the Hindus.' (,4,v. Res , 
vol. xvii.) 

A view of the literature of the Jainas is given by Wilson 
in his ‘ Descriptive Catalogue of the MSS., &.e., of Col. 
Mackenzie,’ vol. ii., pp. 144-162. The Jainas have their 
own PurSuas and other religious works, which are principally 
devoted to the history of the Torlhankaras, or deified teachers 
of the sect. The chief Purtlnas are supposed to have been 
written by Jina Sona Aclidrya, who was probably the 
spiritual preceptor of Amoghaverstm, king of Kinclii, at 
the end of the ninth century of the Christian corn. They 
have also their own works on astronomy, astrology, medicine, 
the mathematical sciences, and tho form and disposition of 
the universe, of which a list is given in Wilson's ‘ Descrip¬ 
tive Catalogue.’ ‘ But the list there given is very fur from 
including the whole of J aiq literature, or even a considerable 
proportion. The books there alluded to are in fact confined 
to Southern India, and are written in Sanskrit or tho 
dialects of the peninsula; but every province of Hindustan 
can produce Jain compositions, cither in Sanskrit or its 
vernacular idiom; whilst many of the books, and especially 
those that may be regarded as their Scriptural authorities, 
are written In the Prakrit or Magadlii, a dialect, which, 
with the Jains as well as the Bauddhus, is considered to lx; 
the appropriate vehicle of their sacred literature.’ (Wilson, 
As. Res., vol. xvii., p. 242-3.) The Jainas are alRo said to 
have a number of works entitled Siddhantas and Agantas, 
which are to them what the Vedas ure to the Brahmanical 
Hindus. 

The Jainas are considered liy the Brahmans to form no 
part of the Hindu church. The principal points of differ¬ 
ence between them and tho Brahmanical Hindus are- 
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1st, a ilonial of the divine origin of the Vedas; 2dly, the 
worship of certain holy mortals who have aoquired by self- 
mortification and penance a power which renders them 
superior to the gods; and 3dly, extreme tenderness for 
animal life. These doctrines and customs are essentially 
the same as those of the Buddhists. The Jainas do not 
entirely reject the gods of the Hindu mythology; but they 
consider thorn greatly inferior to the Jinas, who are the 
objects of their religious adoration. The Jainas enumerate 
7 2 mortals who have raised themselves to the rank of Jinas 
by their virtue and self-mortifioatiqn; of whom 24 belong 
to the former age, 24 to the present, and 24 to the age to 
come. The statues of all or part of these are in all their 
temples, sculptured in black or white marble. They are 
distinguished from each other in colour and stature t two 
arc represented as red, two as white, two as blue, two os 
black, and the rest as of a golden hue or yellowish-brown. 
Of these Jinas the most celebrated arp PSrsvandtha and 
Mahdvira, who alone can be regarded as having any his¬ 
torical existence. The last Jina is said, according to some 
accounts, to have died at tho ago of seventy-two, aDout b.c. 
.'>00 ; but, according to others, about b.c. 063, two hundred 
and fifty years after the preceding Jina PSrsvandtha : but 
these dates, in common with most others in early Hindu 
history, are very uncertain. 

The origin of this sect has been a subject, of much dispute. 
Some have endeavoured to prove that Buddhism and Jinism 
are more antient than the Brahraanieal religion; but 
several arguments have already been brought forward in 
another part of this work which render this hypothesis ex¬ 
ceedingly improbable. [Buddha, vol. v., p, 52G-7.] It has, 
mi tho contrary, been maintained with greater probability, 
from the absence of all allusion to Jinism in the antient 
Rrahinanical and Buddhistic works, and from the compa¬ 
ratively late date of all inscriptions and monuments relating 
to the Jainas which have yet been discovered, none being 
earlier than the ninth century, that the sect of the Jainas 
did not, become of any importance till the eighth or ninth 
century of the Christian icra. The striking similarity 
between the Buddhists and Jaitms renders it probable that 
they bail t lie same origin; and that Jinisrn is merely another 
form of Buddhism, accommodated to the prejudices of the 
Brahmanical Hindus. In tho southern provinces of Hin¬ 
dustan, where the Jainas are the most numerous, the dis- 
imotion of castes is preserved among this sect; but it 
appears probable, from many circumstances, that originally 
t hoy had no distinction of caste; and oven in the present 
day in the upper provinces, the Jainas all profess to be of 
•me caste, namely, the Vaisyas, which is equivalent to their 
being of no caste at all. The Jainas also allow Brahmans 
to officiate as the priests of their temples. The period in 
which we have supposed Jinism to nave first risen into 
importance corresponds with the time in which the Budd¬ 
hists were finally expelled from Hindustan. (Wilson's 
Sanskrit Dictionary, 1st edit., preface, pp. xv.-xx.) it 
therefore appears probable that those Buddhists who were 
allowed to remain adopted the opinions and practices of 
Jinism, which may previously have existed os an insignifi¬ 
cant division of the Buddhistic faith. In the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries the religion of the Jainas appears to have 
boen more widely diffused than at any othor period. Many 
princes in tho southern part of the peninsula embraced this 
faith; but it gradually lost much of its power and influence, 
in consequence of the rapid progress of tho Vaishuavas and 
Saivas. [Hindustan, vol. xii., p. 233.] 

The Jainus were antiently called Arhatas, and aim divided 
into two sects, of which tho former is called Vivasanas, 
Muklavasanas, Mucktfimbaras, or Digamburas, in reference 
to tho nakedness of this order; and tile latter Swotdmbaras, 

‘ clad in white,’ because tho teachers of this sect wear 
white garments. The former are the more antient. In 
the early philosophical writings of the Hindus, in which 
the Jainas are mentioned, they are almost always called 
Digambaras, or Nagnas, ‘ naked.’ Thu term Jaina rarely 
occurs, and that of Swetfimbara still more rarely. These 
two sects, though differing from each other in vory few 
P°mts, oppose one another with the bitterest, animosity, 
A lew years ago the British government at Benares was 
obligci. to call in the military to put down a riot in the city, 
which bad been produced by the quarrels of these sects. 

Ihe Jainas are also divided intoYatis and Srdvakas, 
clerical anu lav ; the former of whom subsist upon the alms 
of the latter. Iho religious ritual of the Jainas is very sim- 
P. Co No. 797. ' 


pic. The Yatis dispenso with acts of devotion at’ their 
pleasure; and the Srfivakas aro only bound to visit a temple 
daily, where some of the images of the Jinas are erected, 
and make a trifling offering of fruit and flowers, accom¬ 
panied by a short prayer. Tho J aiua temples are generally 
superior in size and beauty to those which belong to th« 
Brabmanical religion. Bishop Ilebor (.Journal, i., p. 292/ 
has given us an account of his visit to one of these temples, 
from which strangers aro usually excluded with jealous 
precautions. ‘ Tho priest led us,’ he says, * into a succes¬ 
sion of six small rooms, with (in altar at the end of each, not 
unlike those in Roman Catholic chapels, with a little niche 
on one side, resembling what in such churches they call 
tho piscina. In the centre of each room was a large tray 
with rice and ghee strongly perfumed, apparently as an offer¬ 
ing, and men seated on their heels on the floor, with their 
hands folded as in prayer or religious contemplation. Over 
each of the altars was an altar-piece, a large bas-relief in 
marble, containing, the first five, the last in succession 
twenty-five figures, all of men sitting cross-logged, one con¬ 
siderably larger than the rest, and represented as a negro. 
He, the priest said, was their god; tho rest were the dif¬ 
ferent bodies ho had assumed at different epoclis, when he 
had become incarnate to instruct mankind. Tho doctrines he 
had delivered on these occasions make up their theology, 
and the progress which anyone hus made in these myste¬ 
ries entitles lura to worship in one or more of the succes¬ 
sive apartments which were shown us.’ 

The moral code of the Jainas is expressed in five Mahil- 
rratas, or ‘great duties:’ 1st, refraining from injury to 
life; 2nd, truth; 3rd, honosty ; 4th, chastity; 5th, freedom 
from worldly desires. There are also four Vhermas , or 
‘ merits:’ liberality, gentleness, piety, and penance. 

JALAP. [Con voi.vui.us Jalapa.] 

JALAPA. [Mexico.] 

JALISCO. [Mexico.] 

JALLOFFS, or YALLOFFS, aro a negro tribe who 
occupy a considerable tract of country between thevrivers 
Senegal and Gambia. They are considered as tho finest 
race of negroes in this part of Africa; they are tall and well 
made, their features are regular, and their physiognomy 
open. Though bordering on the Foolahs and Mandingos 
they differ from both, not. only in language, but in features. 
The noses of tho Jalloffs are not so much depressed nor 
the lips so protuberant as among the generality of Africans, 
but their skin is of the deepest black. They are chiefly em¬ 
ployed in agriculture, and have made some progress in tho 
useful arts, especially in the manufacture of cotton cloth, 
which they make better than any of the neighbouring tribes. 
Though Mohammedans they have not adopted the system 
of the Arabic, numbers, but count only up to five, so that six 
is expressed fcmong them by five and one, seven by five and 
two, and so on. They aro divided into several independent 
slates, or kingdoms, which are frequently at war either with 
their neighbours or with each othor. (Mungo Park’s First 
Travels into the Interior of Africa ; Golborry’s Fragments.) 

JAMAICA, one of the Greater Antilles, and the most 
important possession of the British in tho West Indies, ex¬ 
tends from 76“ 15' to 78“ 25' W. long., and from 17“ 40' to 
18“ 30' N. lut. Its length from east to west is nearly 150 
miles, anil its width may on an average be 40 miles. It 
contains, according to Mr. Robertson’s survey, 2,724,262 
acres, or 4256 square miles, and is much less in extent than 
the county of York. Only 1,100,000 acres are stated to be 
under cultivation. 

The surface of this island is very uneven, and tho tracts 
which arc level probably occupy less than one-twentieth of 
its area, but it is only tho eastern part that can properly be 
called mountainous. This part is almost entirely filled up 
by tho Blue Mountains, whose principal ridge occupies tho 
middle of it, and runs nearly east and west. This range 
varies from 5000 to 6000 feet in elevation ; its summit is in 
some places so narrow as not to be more than three or four 
yards across. Its numerous offsets run south and south¬ 
east, or north and north-west. On one of tho latter offsets 
rise three peaks, of which the most northern and the highest 
attains an elevation of 7150 foot above the sea. Tho western 
boundary of this mountain-region is formed by a ridge, 
running across tho whole island from south-east t6 north¬ 
west. This ridgo begins on the south at Yallah Point, and 
terminates to the north-east of tho mouth of tho Agua 
Alta, or Wagwater river. 11 rises to a considerable height, 
frequently to 2500 and 3000 foet; and S. Catherine’s Peak, 
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at the point where it is united to the range of the Blue 
Mountains, is 4500 feet above the sea-level. The declivities 
of the mountains ore rather steep, partly bare, and partly 
covered with woods, but the level summits are generally over¬ 
grown with trees. The valleys are mostly narrow, and con¬ 
tain but little level ground, with the exception of the vale 
of Bath, which extends about eight miles from the town of 
that name to the mouth of the Plantain Garden river, near 
the promontory of Morant Point, the most eastern cape of 
the island. This vale is about oue mile and a half wide, 
and covered with sugar plantations. 

West of the range in which S. Catherine’s Peak.stands 
the mountains subside, and arc divided from thoso farthof 
west bv a depression which extends across the island oyer 
the plain of Liguauea and the hilly country which encloses 
the bunks of the Wagwater river. Yet north of the plain I 
the country seems to be 1000 feet above the sea-level, or 
nearly so. The greatest plain in the island is that of Ligu- 
anea, which begins a few miles east of Kingston, and ex¬ 
tends westward to a point west of Old Harbour, a distance 
of about thirty miles: its average breadth is about five 
miles. The western portion of this plain has a considerable 
inclination. It is defended from the sea ,by the Palisados, 
a sand bank several miles in length, which joins the town 
of Port Royal to the mainland of tho island. A part of 
this plain consists of savannahs, or natural pasture-ground, 
covered with grass. West of Port Henderson a range of 
low hills called Hcaltlishire Hills lie betwcn the plain and 
the sea. 

The plain of Liguanoa is divided from tho plain of Vere 
by a narrow range of low hills, which approach tho sea 
west of Old Harbour, near Salt River Bay. The plain of 
Yere extends from Bouth-east to north-west about 18 miles, 
with an average breadth of 7 or 8 miles. On the south¬ 
east of this plain is the Portland Ridge, which terminates 
in Portland Point, the most southern cane of Jamaica. 
On the north-west it is joined by the Milo Gully, a pic¬ 
turesque valloy, several miles in length, traversed by the 
upper course of the Minlio river. The soil of the plain of 
vere is of moderate fertility, and mostly used as pasture- 
ground. 

Tho mountains which enclose these plains on the north 
rise with a stoop and abrupt ascent, but they do not attain 
a great elevation, hardly any summit being 3000 feet high, 
and most of them not 200(1 feet. These mountains do hot 
occupy the whole of the country, but enclose valleys of con¬ 
siderable extent and fertility, and the basin of St. Thomas- 
jn-thc-Vule, a plain embosomed in hills, about 9 miles 
long and 2£ miles across, which is covered with sugar 
plantations, and is very fertile. Towards the northern 
coast the mountains sink down info low and well-wooded 
hills. 

The mountains, which cover nearly the whole of tho 
island west of the basin of St. Thomas-in-the-Vule, do not 
rise much higher than those which enclose the basin. 
Their mean elevation falls short of 2000 feet, and few of 
their summits attain more than that elevation. The highest 
seems to he the Peak near Blewfields, not far from the 
southern coast, which rises to 2560 feet. Properly speuk- 
ing, the ridges do not extend in one general line, but inter¬ 
sect each other in various direction, so as to form valleys, 
which open to nearly every point of the compass. Near the 
central line of the island, the hills present the charac¬ 
teristics of the limestone formation, of which they consist. 
Caverns occur in several places, and some of them are 
very extensive. In the midst of the hills are also cavities 
and depressions, sometimes of considerable extent. The 
water which runs down from the hills or falls into these 
cavities during tho rains forms small rivers, which flow for 
a short distance and then disappear in sink-holes, and 
sometimes come again to the surface and again sink. These 
districts are only provided with naming water during 
the rains, and the inhabitants are obliged to have re¬ 
course to tanks or cisterns, in which they collect the rain¬ 
water ftir the dry seasons. In the western part of tho 
island the level grounds are not of great extent. The 
largest plains are the Pedro Plains, near Great Pedro 
Point, and rite Savanna la Mar, towards South Negril 
Point, the most western cape of the island. A consider¬ 
able portion of these plains is low and covered with 
swamps. No plains occur on the northern coast. The 
country between Montego Bay on the west and St. Ann’s 
Boy on the east consists only of Jow though abrupt and 


precipitous hills; the valleyB between them are covered 
with high forest-trees, which exhibit a very luxuriant vege¬ 
tation. 

Except the districts whjch lie within the limestone forma¬ 
tion above mentioned, Jamaica has the advantage of being 
well watered by numerous rivers, rivulets, and springs. N one 
of the rivers are navigable, except the Black River, in the 
parish of St. Elizabeth, ny which goods are brought down and 
carried up about 30 miles in flat-bottomed boats and canoes. 
But the other rivers are of great importance for the water 
which they supply for the irrigation of the plantations, the 
numerous'mills which they turn, and the beauty and inte¬ 
rest that they give to the country through which they flow. 
Some of them form beautiful cascades. 

The want of river navigation can hardly be folt in an 
island like Jamaica, which has a coast-lino of more than 
500 miles, Ih which hardly apy place is more than 30 miles 
from the sea, and whose shores are sufficiently indented to 
supply it with numerous harbours and other shelters for 
shipping. There are 30 principal harbours, besides more 
than double that number of bays, creeks, and coves, capable 
of affording more or less shelter to vessels. The safest and 
most capacious of the harbours are those of Port Morant, 
Kingston, and Old Harbour on the southern, and those of 
Lucia and. St. Antonio on the northern shores. 

The climate of Jamaica is considered exceedingly hot, 
but this is only the case in the lower plains along tho south¬ 
ern coast. The mean heat of tho summer months (from 
Juno to November) is about 80°, whilst the mean heat of the 
other six months does not exceed 75“. In summer the ther¬ 
mometer sometimes rises to 96°, and occasionally, though 
rarely, to 100“ In winter it sinks to 69°. But the changes of 
the temperature are very slow and gradual, the difference be¬ 
tween noon and midnight rarely exceeding 5° or 6°. The mean 
heat on the hills, which are 1000 feet and upwards above the 
sea, in summer is stated to be 75°, and in winter between 70° 
and 72°, Ihough the thermometer occasionally sinks to 55”, 
uhd on the higher mountains oven to 48°. Snow lias never 
been observed, even on the most elevated peaks; hail is not. 
a rare occurrence on them, but it melts as soon ns it 
reaches the ground. The climate is cooler and more salu¬ 
brious on the north side of tho island than on the south. 
The heat of the low coast is considerably diminished by the 
daily sea-breeze, which sets in generally about nine o’clock 
in the morning and ceases only towards sunset. Its salu¬ 
brious effects are so obvious, that it has obtained from the 
seamen the name of the doctor. During the hottest part 
of the day, and in the most sultry mouths, a succession of 
light flying clouds continually pass over the sun, and, by 
interrupting its rays, contribute to moderate the heat. 

In Jamaica there are two rainy and two dry seasons. 
The spring rains begin some time after the sun has passed 
tho equator, in the middle of April or beginning of May. 
But in these months the rains are generally partial, and 
come down only in showers: the dry weather frequently 
continues to the month of June, especially on the southern 
side of the island. The heavy rains commence in June el¬ 
even later, and last about two months; they are by far the 
most violent of all that occur during the year, ana at this 
time the air is most intolerably sultry. This intense heat, 
joined to a still breathless atmosphere, is q presage of the 
approaching torrents. The clouds hastily gather, and form 
iuto a compact mass, overspreading the sky, which just 
before was cloudless and serene. A tremendous peal of 
thunder bursts from these dark felouds, and ih a few minutes 
the taiu descends in torrents, of which no one can form an 
idea who has not witnessed them. During the continuance 
of the rain the heavens are rent with incessant peals of 
thunder and quick and vivid flashes of lightning. These 
rains set in regularly every day, and continue from two to 
three hours, sometimes for the space of several weeks. 
Sometimes very heavy rain descends for several days and 
nights with little intermission. The autumnal or fall rains, 
as they are called by the planters, come in October and No¬ 
vember : they are by ho means so heavy as those of the 
spring, nor are they usually accompanied with thunder and 
lightning, but they are often attended with heavy gusts of 
wind from tiffe north. In the mountains the rains are earlier, 
more frequent, and more heavy than in the low country. 

J amaiea is from time to time visited by those terrific pheno¬ 
mena Called hurricanes. They generally set in from the north 
or north-west, baf; only in the summer months between 
the two rainy seasons, which months are therefore called 
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the hurricane month* in the West Indies. They sre 
usually ihfcceteded by long droughts, hy Which those crops 
which are spatted by Ijlite tempest are arrested in their 
growth; and a famine is the consequence. But hurri- 
cstries occur lets frequently in Jamaica than in the Lesser 
Antilles. " ' 

The low tracts along the coast are unhealthy, but the hilly 
and mountainous' country is much lets so. The most com¬ 
mon diseases are the yellow fever, 'common bilious fever, 
and the typhus' fever; the first is by fer the most destruc¬ 
tive, especially to new comers, who are not yet inured to 
the climate. 

The staple articles of the island occupy the greatest por¬ 
tion of the time and industry qf the agriculturist, but he 
does not neglect the cultivation of several kinds of grain, of 
ground provisions, and Oven of grasses for the numerous 
herds of cattle which are kept. Sugar, rum, and molasses 
form by far the most important articles of export. The sugar 
plantations are very numerous and extensive, especially in 
the lower and wanner tracts of the island. On the hills, and 
their declivities coffee is cultivated to a great extent. Next 
to these the pimento plantations supply the most important 
article of export. Arrowroot, indigo, which formerly was 
much more cultivated than at present, ginger, turmeric, and 
cacao are also cultivated. The last-mentioued article has 
been gradually neglected, and at present little more is raised 
than is sufficient for the consumption of the inhabitants. 
A considerable quantity of castor-oil is produced, but the 
greater part is consumed in the island. Tobacco is only 
cultivated by the negroes for llieir own use, and it is in¬ 
ferior to that of Cuba. 

No kind of European corn is raised in Jamaica. Indian 
corn is universally cultivated, and yields an ubundant pro¬ 
duce ; two and even three crops of it can be raised within 
tho year. Guinea-corn is not much raised on the north 
side of tho island, but in some districts on the south the 
negroes chiefly subsist on this grain, which is adapted to 
resist the two greatest obstacles to vegetation, poverty of 
soil and drought. Rice could be raised on the low and 
marshy lands, but it is not an object of attention. 

A variety of wholesome and nutritious roots cultivated in 
this island are called by tho name of ground provisions ; such 
as ihc vain (Dioscoroa alata), cassava (Jatropha Mauihot), 
the sweet potato (Convolvulus Batatas), and some other 
reels. As these roots are not liable to sustain very severe 
injury from tho frequent storms, or the hurricanes, every 
plantation has several acres planted with such provi¬ 
sions, over and above the uegro-gronnds and the plantain- 
walks. 

A few kinds of grass are cultivated for cattle. The most 
important is the Guinea-grass, a hardy plant, which covers 
the rugged and stony portions of land, and yields three and 
sometimes four cuttings, or as many grazings, in the year. 
The Scotch grass grows with great luxuriance by the sides 
of the rivers and other moist situations ; hut it cannot be 
cultivated to a great extent. 

None of the European fruits arrive at perfection except 
grapes. Apples are of very inferior quality and peaches 
rarely produce fruit. No other kinds sucoeed in any degree 
except a few tolorablo strawberries. But there is a great 
abundance and variety of other dolicious fruits, as the pine¬ 
apple, tho orange, the shaddock, the pomegranate, the 
fig, the granadilla, tho sapodilla, the star-apple, the sweet- 
sop, the sweet-lemon, the citron, tho avocado-pear &c. 
Several exotics have been introduced within tlio last sixty 
years, as the mango, the chcrimoyef, the bread-fruit, &c. 
But the most important is tho plantain, or banana, Which 
is oxtensivoljr cultivated on every plantation. 

The forests of Jamaica abound with a groat variety of the 
most valuable woods. Some of them, which are susceptible 
of the highest polish, are too hard to be used in cabinet¬ 
work. Tne most beautiful woods for such work are the 
mahogany, the bread-nut hearts, and the satin-wood. 
The Jamaica mahogany is superior to that of Cuba or 
Belize, but there ore not many mahogany-trees now remain- 
ing. The bread-nut tree is still abundant in most parts. 
The cellar-tree attains a great size, but it is not of so fine a 
gram at that of the'Levant. Other trees produce dye-woods, 
as tho fustic, the logwood, 8tc. The cotton-tree is the 
largest of au, bht is only Used for making canoes, which 
are hollowed out from the trunks; its Cotton is employed 
for stuffing beds. The bamboo grows wild, and is also cul¬ 
tivated. The cabbage-palm (areea oleracea) and the cocoa- 


nut-tree ate the most useful trees of the palm tribe. Not¬ 
withstanding this abundance of useful trees, white oak is 
imported for rum-puncheons, and considerable quantities of 
pine of all dimensions from tho United States, this wood 
being sold It a lower price than the native limber. 

The horned cattle are very numerous, oxen being em¬ 
ployed in tbe waggons, which bring down the produce to 
the wharfs, and also in carts and in the plough. The horses 
are of a middle size, hardy and active, but only fitted for 
the saddle and harness. Mules are numerous, and em¬ 
ployed in the sugar-mills and in conveying the sugar-canes to 
the works. Sheep and goats abound; many of the former 
have no ileece, and are covered with hair, like gouts. 
Hogs are very plentiful: they are of a smaller size than 
the English hog, but their flesh is superior in delicacy to 
the British or American pork. All kinds of poultry are 
raised in the greatest ubundanco, excepting geese and the 
common duck. But the muscovy-duek, the turkey, the 
guinea-fowl, and the common-fowl thrive very well. Do¬ 
mestic pigeons likewise abound. Rats exist in incredible 
numbers, and destroy about one-twentieth part of the sugar- 
canes throughout the island. Fish abound in the sea and 
rivers. The alligator appears in some of the largest of the 
rivers, but does net attack ruen. 

No metal but lead is known to exist. There are some 
salt-springs. 

Jamaica is politically divided into three counties, Surrey', 
Middlesex, and Cornwall, and contains ono city, Kingston, 
and thirty-three towns and villages. The counties are sub¬ 
divided into 21 purishes. 

1. The county of Surrey extends over the eastern portion 
of tho island, comprehending the whole of the region of the 
Blue Mountains and the eastern portion of the Plain of 
Liguanea, or that which commonly passes by that name. 
In this division are Port Antonio, Morant Bay, and the 
harbour of Kingston. Kingston is a considerable city and 
a- place of great trade, with a population of more than 
33,U(M) persons of all descriptions. It is regularly built, and 
contains many good houses, two churches, and some chari¬ 
table institutions; also five schools. The harbour is pro¬ 
tected by tho narrow slip of land on whose western extre¬ 
mity Port Royal is built. The greatest part of the produce 
of the southern districts is sent to Kingslon and hence ex¬ 
ported to Europe or America. Port Royal, once the 
capital of the island, lias been repeatedly destroyed by 
earthquakes, hurricanes, and fire, but is still a considerable 
place, as its harbour is the station for the ships of war, and 
it contains the naval arsenal and good fortifications. 
Tho bulk of its inhabitants are people of colour. Morant 
Bay, nearly at an equal distance between Port Royal and 
Morant Point, carries on a considerable trade and is a thriv¬ 
ing place. The population is between GOOD and 7000. 
Antonio lias a good harbour, but little trade. 

2. The county of Middlesex occupies the central part of 
the island, comprehending on tho south the western portion 
of the plain of Liguanea, or tho plains of St. Catherine 
and St. Dorothy, with tho whole of the plain of Vere and 
the basin of St. Thomas-in-the-Vale; also the hills enclos¬ 
ing these level grounds, and the hilly and,mountainous 
country which extends along the northern shores from the 
mouth of the Wagwater River to Rio Buouo Harbour. On 
its southern Coast are Port Henderson and Old Harbour; 
but they are only visitod by small vessels, which carry the 
produce of the country to Kingston. On the northern 
shores are Annotto Bay, Maria, and St. Ann’s Bay, which 
carry on some commerce by sea, especially Annette Bay, 
whero there is a small but thriving town. On St. Catherine’s 
plain is built the town of S. Jugo do la Vega, commonly 
called Spanish Town, which is considered the capital of the 
island, being the seat of government. It is a small town with 
about 6000 inhabitants, but embellished by the king’s house 
(the residence of tho governor) and the public offices. The 
superior courts sit here. It has a free-school and some cha¬ 
ritable institutions. 

3. The county of Cornwall extends over the western part 
of the island, comprehending the plains of Pedro and 
Savanna la Mar, ana, the hilly country lying between them 
and north of them. The two most frequented harbour; on 
the southern shores. Black River and Savanna la Mar, nave 
little trade; but on the northern coast are three thriving 
towns, S. Lucia, Montego Bay, and Falmouth, each con¬ 
taining a population of between 5000 and SOOtf inhabitants. 
Montego Bay is tho ohiof town of the county, and the 
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assise oourts are held here. The harbour is exposed to a 
heavy swell, which sets in during the prevalence of the north 
winds; but a breakwater has been erected as a protection 
against the sea. Fifty years ago Falmoulli was an incon¬ 
siderable village, but it is now nearly as large and populous 
as Montego Bay, and carries on a considerable commerce. 

The population of Jamaica appears to be less than 
400,000 souls; but it cannot be exactly ascertained, as no 
complete census has ever been taken. In 1834 there were 
297,186 negro slaves, all of whom have been made free in 
this present year (1838), by separate acts of the legislatures 
of Great Britain and of Jamaica. 

The Maroons were originally mnaway slaves, partly from 
Jamaioa itself, partly from Cuba, who lived in the forests 
on the northern sido of the island. In 1738 a tract of land 
was granted to them in those parts, which they cultivated 
and on which they built two small towus, and though a por¬ 


tion of tliem forfeited their'privileges by a rebellion, others 
have preserved them to this day. The other inhabitants 
are either whites or people of colour. The whites are either 
natives of Great Britain or descendants of Europeans, and 
probably amount to about 30,000 individuals. The people of 
colour, of whom there are perhaps 40,000, are the offspring 
of Euro]>ean5 and negro women. They are subdivided into 
mulattoes, the offspring of a white and a black; samboes , 
the offspring of a black and a mulatto; quadroons, the off¬ 
spring of a white and a mulatto; and mestees, the offspring 
of a white and a quadroon. No traces of the native popula¬ 
tion of the island existed when it was taken by the English 
from the Spaniards. 

The people arc occupied cither in agriculture or in trade. 
The following tables snow the share which every town has 
in the trade of the island, and the imports and exports, and 
their value in sterling money for the year 1834. 


1. Number, Tonnage, and Crews of Vessels which entered into the Harbours of Jamaica in 1834. 


Ports. 

Great Britain. 

British Colon um. 

United States. 

Foreign States. 

Total. 

S3 
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Men. 
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Men. 
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,, 
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67 
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•• 

3 

438 

•• 

1 

125 

• • 

4 

563 

30 

Total 

236 

70,944 

•• 

136 

18,318 

•• 

135 

21,055 

•• 

194 

16,004 


700 

127,521 

7292 


2. Number, Tonnage, and Crews of Vessels cleared at the Ports of Jamaica in 1834. 


Ports, 

Great Britain. 

British Colonies. 

United States 


> 

’orei'jn State*. 


Total. 


No. 

Tons. 

Mon. 

No. 


Mon. 
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Tolls. 

Mun. 

No. 
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No. 
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Kingston 
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.. 
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20,273 
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1 
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36 
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Morant Bay . 

21 
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.. 

4 
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1 
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59 
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Black River 
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14 
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•• 

4 
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1 
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23 
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8 
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5 
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3 
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16 

3,931 

2-1*2 

Total 

208 

78,014 

• • 

124 

15,362 

•• 

92 

13,771 

• • 

244 

24,339 

• • 

718 

131,486 

7965 


The imports into Jamaica in the year 1834 amounted to 
1,589,7201. Some of the largest articles in amount were 
apparel and slops, beef and pork, butter, grain and Hour, 
cotton articles, salted fish, glass, hardware and cutlery; 
iron, wrought and unwrought, hats, leather, linen articles, 
soap, stationery of all sorU, wine, wood and lumber, and 
woollen articles. The value of books imported was only 
37551. The exports from Jamaica during the yoar 1834 
amounted to 3,148,797/. The ohief articles were arrowroot, 
coffee, colonial and foreign cotton manufactures, dye and hard 
woods both of the growth of the island and imported, gin¬ 
ger, iron and steel manufactured articles, linens, molasses, 
pimento, sarsaparilla, spirits, rum and shrub, sugar colonial 
and foreign, tobacco unmanufactured, tortoiseshell, and wool¬ 
lens. 

Towards the end of the last century and in the beginning 
nf the present Jamaica was the entrepot of the immense 
quantity of European merchandise which was destined for 
consumption on toe Spanish Main and the Spanish islands, 


and though at present a free intercourse between these 
countries end Europe exists, yet a considerable quanlity of 
British manufac tures is still sent to Jamaica, and thence to 
Mexico, Central America, New Granada, and Venezuela. 
Dye and hard woods, indigo, and other articles are sent in 
return to Jamaica. The Americans of the United Stales 
also carry on a considerable trade with this colony, which 
they furnish with lumber and provisions, taking in return 
rum and molasses. But by far the most important com¬ 
merce of Jamaica is that with the mother-country. The 
time when the ships arrive from Great Britain is from 
October to May, and they continue to depart as they get 
freighted, from April to the first day of August, after which 
day, and until the hurricane months are over, ships and 
their cargoes sailing for Great Britain pay double insurance. 

Jamaica was discovered by Christopher Columbus on his 
second voyage, the 3rd of May, 1494, but was not settled by 
the Spaniards before 1510. In 1655 it was taken from the 
Spaniards by the English, who for some time did not ap- 
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preeiate its value; at present it may be considered as the 
most important possession of any European nation in tho 
West Indies. Sinco 1655 it has remained in the undis¬ 
puted possession of the British, and its internal peace has 
only been disturbed by the rebellion of the Maroons in 
1795. Though Jamaica has had an assembly since 1603, 
its present constitution was only completed in 1728. The 
executive is in the hands of the governor, who, as well as 
the council, consisting of twelve persons, is appointed by 
the king of Great Britain. Tho governor has the chief 
civil and military authority. The council constitutes the 
Upper House. The Lower House, or the Assembly, is 
composed of forty-five members, chosen by the freeholders, 
two from each of the 21 parishes; Spanish Town, Kingston, 
and Port Royal send one member each. 

There is a Bishop of Jamaica whose see comprises the Ba¬ 
hamas and Honduras. Besides the olergy of the Established 
church, who have the care of tho several parishes, there are 
Scotch, Presbyterian, Wesleyan, Baptist, and Moravian mi¬ 
nisters. 

Education is in a low state in the island. Most of the 
opulent persons send their children to England to be edu¬ 
cated. According to an official Report presented to the 
British Parliament in 1834, the total number of children in 
the schools was 2019; of whom 133 Were whites, 1365 were 
free persons of colour, and 521 slaves. Out of this number 
of 2019, only 1035 were taught writing and arithmetic in 
addition to reading and scriptural instruction. 11 must be 
observed however that this Report cannot be implicitly de¬ 
pended upon, and is also defective. Tho Report only com¬ 
prises 12 parishes out of the 21; and docs not include either 
Kingston or Spanish Town. 

(Bryan Edwards, History of the West Indies; Stewart’s 
Past and Present State of Jamaica; Jamaica as it was, as 
it is, and as it may be ; De la Beche, in the Geological 
Transactions, 2nd series, vol. ii.; Tables published by the 
Board of Trade.) 

JAMES, SAINT, THE EPISTLE OF, one of tho books 
of the New Testament. There arssat least two individuals 
of the name of James mentioned in the New Testament. 

1. James, one of the Apostles, son of Zebedee, and brother 
of tlie apostle John (Matt. iv. 21; x. 29 ; Mark, i. 19, 29; iii. 
17; x. 35; xiii. 3; Luke, v. 10; vi. 14; ix. 54 ; Acts, i. 13), 
who was chosen with Peter and John to accompany Christ 
to the Mount of Transfiguration (Luke, viii. 51 ; Matt. xvii. 
1). Ho was beheaded at Jerusalem by urdor of Ilorod 
Agrippa about a.d. 44 (Acts, xii. 1, 2). He could not have 
been the author of the epistle; sinco it bears marks of 
having been written at a later period. 

2. James • tho Less' as ho is called in Mark, xv. 40, tho son 
of Alphtrus and Mary (Matt. x. 3 : xxvii. 56; Mark, xv. 40) 
was also one of tho apostles (Matt. x. 3; Mark, iii. 18; 
Luke,\ i. 15; Acls.i. 13). 

There is also mentioned in the New Testament a James, 
a brother of Jesus (Matt. xiii. 55; Mark, vi. 3); who accord¬ 
ing to Josephus (Antiq., xx. 9, $ 1) was put to death by the 
high-priest Ananias about a. n. 62 or 63. He was probably 
the same individual as the James who appeurs to have had 
the greatest influence in the church at Jerusalem (Acts, xv. 

13 ;xxi. 18; Gal. ii. 12); and who, according to ecclesiastical 
tradition, was the first bishop of that church. Since James 
is also mentioned by St. Paul (Gal. i. 19) as one of the 
apostles, and us tlie Lord’s brother, we meet with three indi¬ 
viduals of the name of James who are saul to be apostles; 
which is contrary to the lists of the apostles given in the 
Gospels. It was therefore supposed by the fathers, and has 
also been maintained by most modern divines, that James 
the son of Alphwus was the same person as James the bro¬ 
ther of our Lord; and that the Greek word (dJiX^of), which 
is translated ‘brother’ in our version, is used, like the 
Hebrew PIN, in the sense of ‘ cousin.' The epistle is almost 

universally attributed to this James by the Fathers and 
modern critics; it was probably written shortly before his 
death. 

Tho Epistle is addressed to all the Jewish Christians 
| which are scattered abroad’ (i. 1); and its principal object 
is to exhort them to perseverance; to inculcate several 
moral lessons of great importance, and especially to explain 
the doctrine of justification by faith, which many persons 
appear to have misunderstood. 

f he canonical authority of this Epistle has been much 
disputed, Clement of Romo (1 Corinth, x) and Irenwus 


(Hares., iv. 16,$ 2) hail probably read it, hut they' do> not 
nuote it as of inspired authority. Eusebius places it among 
the antilegomenai, that is, writings which were not generally 
received, and also mentions several doubts which were enter¬ 
tained against it Origen sneaks of it as the Epistle sail to 
be written by St. James. After this period it was generally 
received by the church, till tho time of the Reformation, 
when its canonical authority was rejected by Luther and 
several other reformers on account of the difference, real or 
supposed, which was thought to subsist between the writ¬ 
ings of St. Paul and those of St. James, in reference to the 
doctrine of justification by faith. The principal argument 
in favour or the canonical authority of this Epistle is in its 
forming part of the Peshito, that is, tlie Syriac version of 
the New Testament, which was made at the latter end of 
the first or the beginning of the second century of the 
Christian sra. 

(The Introductions of Einhhorn, De Wetto, Hug, Michae- 
lis, and Horne ; Herder, Britfezweener Briider Jesu, 1775; 
and the Commentaries of Schulthessius (1828), Gebser 
(1828), Schneckenburger (1832), and Thcile (1833). 

JAMES I., King of Scotland, was a’younger son of King 
Robert III., who, hearing of the licentious conduct of his 
other son, David prince of Scotland, directed Robert duku 
of Albany, tho boy’s uncle, to seize him and keep him a pri¬ 
soner till he promised amendment. This foolish order was 
readily obeyed by Albany, who wished Dothing better than 
an opportunity to usurp the throne; and in a short time the 
prince died of dysontcry, as itwas said, but in truth of hun¬ 
ger in confinement. The king now began to fear Albany; 
and accordingly had his remaining son James secretly put 
on board a vessel for France. He did not escape however; 
for when but a short way on her voyage the vessel was taken 
by an English ship of war, and the prince carried prisoner 
to London. His weak old father was so affected by the 
news that in a few hours after he died of a broken heart. 
The duke of Albany was thereupon made Regent of the 
kingdom. 

James, now in the 13th year of his age, was on tlie 14tli 
April, 1405, conducted to tho Tower, where he was detained 
till tho 10th J une, 1407, when he was removed to the castle of 
Nottingham. He was carried back to the Tower again on 
the 1st March, 1414, but a few idontlis afterwards ho was 
taken to Windsor, where ho remained till the summer of 
1417, when King Henry V. took him with him on his 
second expedition to France. The Duku of Albany died in 
1419, and from that time measures began seriously to be 
taken for his release. During all this period James was 
receiving the best education which could be procured. He 
became familiar with sights of regal pomp and power, amt 
with the manners and customs of the English court, at u 
time when there was much to interest and captivate the 
youthful mind: His habits were active, liis conduct prompt 
and resolute, and at his return to his native kingdom lie 
was in tho spring and vigour of his life. Ho was long af¬ 
terwards remembered in Italy as the inventor of a plaintive 
sort of melody, which had boon admired and imitated in 
that country: he was one of the best harpers of his time, 
and excelled all the Irish and Scotch highlanders in their use 
of that instrument; and in the three pieces of his which have 
come down to our day— Christ's Kirk on the Green, the 
King's Quhair (or Book), and Peebles at the Play—we 
have no mean specimens of intellectual power and literary 
skill. 

At his accession, in 1424, Scotland was in many respects 
a perfect contrast to England: it was in fact rather an ag¬ 
gregate of rival powers than a settled and united kingdom. 
There were still two Justiciars of co-ordinate authority, one 
on the north and the other on the south of the Forth; anil 
in the former portion of tho realm, which alone was pro¬ 
perly denominated Scotland, and where the goat of autho¬ 
rity still principally lay, there were numerous and poworful 
clans. The regencies, in the absence of James, had contri¬ 
buted to the national disorder—the two Albanies sacrificing 
to their own ambitious projects the just authority of govern- 
meut and the supremacy of the law. 

James entered on the administration of his kingdom with 
a spirit and energy suitablo to the high notions of preroga¬ 
tive which he had imbibed. Immediately on his arrivalhe 
proceeded against the family and adherents of the late 
regents, and eventually had several of them condemned and 
forfeited. All tlie customs of the realm, great and small, 
were annexed to the crown; and every valuable mine u) 
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gold or silver. A new coinage was struck, of like weight 
arid flneneas with the money of England; hospitals ware to 
ho visited and reformed; idleness and bogging were for¬ 
bidden ; the law records of the kingdom (which seem to 
have been in a state of neglect) wore to be inspected and 
ascertained; and the statutes of parliament were orderod, 
for the first time, to be regularly enrolled. This was not 
all however; few in the spirit of King Henry lV.’s time, 
which' had ^witnessed some detestable examples of religious 
persecution, an act was passed anent heretics, that inquisi¬ 
tion be taken by every bishop in his diocese,and, ‘gif it rais- 
terw,’ that secular power be called in support and aid of the 
church. In his time the chancellor and clergy first got 
a footing in the administration of the common law. This 
was in the year 1425, when the chancellor and certain per¬ 
sons of the three estates chosen by the king were empowered, 
under tbo name of the Court of Session, to hear and 
finally determine all complaints, causes, and quarrelB com¬ 
petent before the king and his council. 

We have already alluded to the king's conduct towards 
the l'umity and friends of the regent Duke of Albany imme¬ 
diately on his accession to the throne. At a later period of 
his reign we have another signal instance of the king's 
energy and promptitude of purpose in his conduct toward 
the Lord of the Isles. About the year 1427 the Lord of 
Isla was slain by a person of the name of Campbell, who 
had, it seems, a commission from the king to apprehend 
Isla; but, it is added; he exceeded his powers in putting 
that chieftain to death. The circumstance occasioned great 
disturbance throughout the highlands and isles. Deter¬ 
mined to restore order, and to enforce the laws in those 
wild districts, the king summoned a parliament at Inver¬ 
ness, to which the Lord of the Isles and tho other highland 
chiefs were cited to appear. On their arrival, to the num¬ 
ber of about forty, they were seised by a stratagem of the 
king, and committed to prison in separate apartments. The 
Lord of tho Isles and some others were at length liberated; 
but deeply feeling the indignity ho had suffered, the Lord of 
the Isles, immediately on his return home, gathered together 
his friends and vassals, and at the head of a vast force Wasted 
all the crown lands near Inverness, and made an attempt 
also to destroy the town. Information of this inroad being 
communicated to the king, orders wore instantly given to 
repair to the spot; aud leading his troops in person, no suc¬ 
ceeded by forced marches in cuming up with the rebels in 
Lochaber, at a time when they least expected such a thing. 
The consequence was that at length the rebels made an un¬ 
conditional surrender, and the Lord of the Isles was obliged 
to muko his submission on bis bended knees at the court of 
Holyrood House. 

The king’s vigour and determination were not a little 
obnoxious to tho nobltfs, who saw in it the speedy ruin of 
their usurped authority. But it is probable that his devo¬ 
tion to the ecclesiastics wounded them more keenly than all 
the oxereise of his royal power. They folt humbled, not so 
much before the sovereign as before the clorgy. A conspi¬ 
racy was accordingly formed against him, under the Duke 
of Athol, the king’s uncle, and on the 21st February, 1437, 
the king was murdered, in the 44th year of Ins age. A year 
or two afterwards also his advisor Wardlaw, bishop of St. 
Andrew’s, died; and immediately on this event Bishop Ca- 
moron, Wardlaw’s favourite, was turned out of the chan¬ 
cellorship which he had held from the institution of the Court 
of the Session, and Sir William Crieliton, a layman, and the 
first who had held the great seal for a long period, was con¬ 
stituted chancellor; the Court of Session expired, and the 
course of the old common law was re-established. 

JAMES II., King of Scotland, only son of James I., suc¬ 
ceeded to the crown when but about seven years old. The 
rivalry which existed between the nobles and ecclesiastics 
at his father’s death continued; and the one party or the 
other prevailed according as by violence or stratagem they 
obtained possession of the king’s person. Disorder na¬ 
turally spread throughout the kingdom, and the power of 
individuals grew most insolent flora neglect to enforce (he 
laws. The Earl of Douglas iu particular erected a sort of 
independent principality in the country, and forbidding his 
vassals and dependents to acknowledge any authority save his 
own, he created knights, appointed a privy-council, named 
officers, civil and muitary l and appeared in public with a 
splendour and magnifioeuoo more than royal. To add to 
the calamities which the nation suffered, the country was 
visited ly a piague, and there was also a great famine. The 


king was immature in mind as in years, and altogether de¬ 
ficient in the vigour necessary in his nucumatanoes and 
situation: his partialities were also misplaced. During his 
whole reign the country was disturbed by intestine broils, 
and though continual executions and forfeitures took place 
yet no regular or effectual measure was adopted to obtain 
or secure peace. He was also attacked from England, and 
at the siege of Roxburgh, which was occupied by the Eng¬ 
lish, he was killed by the bursting of a cannon near linn. 
This was in the year 14^0, and in the 29th year of the king’s 
age. 

J AMES III., King of Scotland, was, liko his father Jamos 
II., about seven years old at his accession to the throne, 3rd 
August, 1460. He bad scarcely begun his reign when Donald, 
the Lord of the Isles, seeing the weakness of government 
and the distracted state of the kingdom, assembled a council 
of bis friends atid vassals at his castle of Ardfomish, and in 
the style of an independent prince granted a commission to 
ambassadors to confer with deputies from Edward IV., 
king of England, with a view to tho Settlement of the realm. 
The commissioners met atWustmitistor, and after a negotia¬ 
tion, concluded a treaty, dated at London, 13 th February, 1462, 
the object of which was no less than the conquest of Scot¬ 
land by the vassals of the chieftain and the auxiliaries to ho 
furnished by Edward,'with such assistance as could be given 
by the banished earl of Douglas. While this rebellion was 
going on in the north, Robert lord Boyd, one of tho lords of 
the regency, and also lordjusticiar south of the Forth, and 
lord-chamberlain of the kingdom, was grasping in another 
part of tho country at all the chief honours and places of 
government, and it would seem that the minor offices of 
magistrates and common-eouneilmen in tho several burghs 
were also then objects of tumultuous contest; for it. was 
at this time the act 1469, e. 29, was passed, by which the 
entire system of burgh election was ehanged, on the pre¬ 
tence of such confusion. This act was the foundation of the 
dose system, which was only remedied by the late Burgh 
Reform Act for Scotland. The same year tho act 1-1119, 
c. 3(1, was passed, subjecting all notaries to the examination 
and authority of the Ordinary. This act was passed to 
please the clergy, who bad the ear of the king. The latter 
indeed appears to have been the known slave of his eccle¬ 
siastics, and Sir Jumes Balfour ( Annals of Scotland, an. 
1481), records a trick played off upon him by King Ed¬ 
ward IV. of England, who trimmed up a person in the 
habit of a papal legato, and sent him to James with injunc¬ 
tions and excommunications in the name of his Holiness. 
The imposition succeeded completely. The king took up 
also with low favourites, and on their account involved him¬ 
self in a quarrel with hts nobles, wlucli ended in the en¬ 
counter at Bannockburn. The king fled in fright from the 
field, and falling from his horse was harlrd into a miller’s 
cottage, where, on being discovered, he was secretly killed 
and carried off, nobody knew where (Pitseottie, 220). The 
Icing’s death took place in June, 1488, in the 36th year of 
his age. 

JAMES TV., King of Scotlaud, son of Jamos III., was 
about; flfteon years old at his accession to the throne, which 
took place on the 11 th J une, 1488. He was of an active 
disposition, full of life and vigour; and in his time the com¬ 
merce and literature of the country flourished under his 
encouragement. But though he possessed not a few of tho 
elements of a great mind, he unfortunately became the 
slave of superstition, and thence in his public conduct a 
meet - tool in the hands of his clergy. 

In 1494, having fallen into a state of melancholy on the 
reflection that he had countenanced the rebellion in which 
his father perished, he received a legate from the pope, and, 
in obedience to him, bound about his waist an iron belt., to 
be worn in penance, day and night, for the remainder of his 
life. Sometime aftor this his queen fell sick, and immedi¬ 
ately thereupon he made a pilgrimage to St. Ninian’s in 
Galloway, on foot, for her recovery, and she having after¬ 
wards recovered, they both went thither in pilgrimage the 
same year. That year also he went to Sh Duthin's in Ross 
—which was to the extreme north of the kingdom, as the 
Other shrino was at the extreme south; and we cannot hesi¬ 
tate to think it was at the desire of the ecclesiastics that lie 
made those repeated progresses to the highlands and isles in 
which we find him engaged, with the ostensible purpose of 
quieting that part of the realm, but in fact to remove him 
from tho seat of authority and government. In the mean¬ 
time the clergy were not idle. In the above year, 1494, tlie 
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university of Aberdeen (the third of the Scottish univer¬ 
sities) was founded; and in the same year an act was passed 
in parliament, enjoining all barons and freeholders of sub¬ 
stance to put their eldest sons to grammar learning, and there¬ 
after for three years to the universities to study the canon and 
civil laws. In 1503, while the archbishop of St. Andrew’s 
was lord chancellor, the court of Daily Council was insti- 
tuted—a court of the same nature and extensive iurisdio- 
tion ns the previous Court of the Session, composed of the 
chancellor and others appointed by the crown; and the 
sumo year an aot was passed subjecting all notaries to the 
examination of the Ordinary. In 1512 a great council of 
the clergy was held at Edinburgh, where tho famous Valor 
benefldorum, called ‘ Bagimont’s Roll,' was made up. The fol¬ 
lowing year the king, taking up the French cause, entered, 
with the iiower of the kingdom, on the fatal field of Flodden, 
where he perished. [Hknry VIII., p. 132.] 

JAMES V., King of Scotland, son of James IV., was 
little more than a year old when the crown devolved upon 
him. But so equally poised was the balance of power in 
1£ urope at this time, that as the favour of Henry VIIl. of Eng¬ 
land was anxiously sought by the rival monarebs of Germany 
and France, so all three courted the favour of James’s go¬ 
vernment. The state of the papal see was also peculiar at this 
time; for besides the risks which it ran from the collision of 
temporal interests, it was now raising up for itself determined 
enemies within its own dominions. The reforming spirit of 
Martin Luther and his followers spread into Scotland, and 
introduced new elements of discord into a country then in a 
singularly distracted state. The regency of the young king 
v a.»long an object of ambition ; and in the struggle every 
tlnng was forgotten by the contending parties but success. 
The king was besieged, captured, and re-taken; and personal 
reiicouiitres between nobles and their vassals in the streets 
of the metropolis were of frequent occurrence. The loss of 
laymen however at Flodden had given a decided advan- 
lage to the clergy, and the ecclesiastical interest at last 
bore undisputed sway. Gavin Dunbar, who had been the 
King’s preceptor, was wade archbishop of Glasgow in 1524; 
in 1528 he was appointed lord chancellor; and m (bur 
years afterwards tho Cuurt of Session was erected—a court 
of general and supreme jurisdiction under the chancellor. 
Tin; latter was now at the head both of the church and 
common law ; and when Cardinal Beaton became chancel¬ 
lor, Ins vast powers were exercised with such force and 
rapidity ns threatened and well nigh accomplished the ex¬ 
termination of every power in the kingdom but his own and 
llic papal. It was a matter of course that all utletnpts at an 
alliance with the king by King Henry VIIL, who had be¬ 
come embroiled with the papacy, should be rejected. A war 
was thus provoked, and James was obliged to court those 
nobles whom it. hod boon the policy of his court to humble. 
They now determined on a disgraceful revenge. In an 
attack on the Scottish border the English were repelled, and 
an opportunity offered to the Scots of cutting off their re¬ 
treat, The king accordingly gave orders to that end, but 
his barons obstinately refused to advance; and in a subse¬ 
quent engagement 10,000 of the Scots deliberately sur¬ 
rendered thomsolves prisoners to the enemy. The spirit of 
James sunk under his contending passions, and he died of 
a broken heart, in the 33rd year of his age. 

JAMES I. of England, and VI. of Scotland, was the only 
offspring of Mary queen of Scots by her second husband 
Henry Stuart, lord Darnley, who, through his fatherMatthew 
Stuart, earl of Lennox, being descended from a daughter 
of Jaipcs II., had some pretensions to the succession of the 
Scottish throne in cose of Mary dying without issue, and 
who was the grandson, as Mary was the granddaughter, of 
Margaret Tudor, through whom the Scottish line claimed 
and eventually obtained the inheritance of the crown of 
England after the failure of the descendants of Henry VIII. 
The son of Mary and Darnley (or king Henry, as he was 
called after his marriage), was born in the castle of Edin¬ 
burgh, 19th June, 1566, and was baptised according to the 
Catholic ritual in Stirling Castle, on the 17tb of December 
following, by the names of Charles James. The murder of 
Darnley took place on the 18th of February, 1567; and was 
followed hy Mary’s marriage with Bothwell, 15th May of 
the same year; her capture by the insurgent nobles, or 
lords of the congregation as they called themselves, at Car- 
berry, 14th June; her consignment as a prisoner to tho 
castle of Lochleven, on the 17th; and her forced resigna¬ 
tion of the crown, on the 24th of July, in favour of her son. 


who was crowned at Stirling on the 29th as James VI., 
being then an infant of little more than a year old. 

The circumstances of the time, which was that of the 
final struggle in Scotland between the two great interests 
of the old and the new religion, which besides their intrinsic 
importance were respectively identified with the .Freneh 
and the English alliance, ana also with the old and the new 
distribution of the property of tho kingdom, made the mi¬ 
nority of James stormy beyond even the ordinary use and 
wont of Scottish minorities. Before his ipotlier’s marriage 
with Bothwell ho had been committed hy her to the care of 
the earl of Mar, a nobleman of the most estimable cha¬ 
racter, who had retired with his charge to Stirling Castle, 
and there resolutely withstood all Bothwell’s attempts to 
obtain possession of the infant prince. Here lie continued 
to reside during the regencies of the earl of Murray (22nd 
August, 1567—23rd January, 1570), of the earl of Lennox 
427th January, 1570—4th September, 1570), of tho earl of 
Mar (6th September, 1570—29th October, 1572), and of 
the earl of Morton (24th November, 1572—10th March, 
1578), hiR education being placed under the general direc¬ 
tion of Mar’s brother, Alexander Erskine, under whom 
were employed George Buchanan and three others of the 
most distinguished among the Scottish scholars. After Ins 
brother’s death not only the custody of the king’s person, 
but also tho command of the castle, were left in the hands 
of Erskine, and principally by his management, in concert 
with tho earls of Argylo and Athol, a plot was arranged in 
the beginning of the year 1578, the result of which was that 
at a council cumposed of nearly all the nobility of th.e king¬ 
dom, which met at Stirling, James, young as lie still was, 
was requested to take the government into his own hands, 
and Morton was compelled to resign the regency at Edin¬ 
burgh on the 10th of March, to the great joy of the nation, 
with whom the severity and rapacity of his administration 
had made him universally odious. Affairs were now no¬ 
minally administered by the king, assisted hy a council 
composed of twelve of the nobility. The new government 
however soon became unpopular, principally from the pre¬ 
sumed or notorious inclination of its leading members in 
favour of popery; and this stato of tilings in a few weeks 
opened a way for Morton to tho resumption of nearly ull 
his former authority. Into the hands of this man, un¬ 
doubtedly one of the chief actors in the tragedy of his 
father’s murder, the young prince now foil; and Morton 
succeeded m retaining his prize, notwithstanding all tho 
efforts of tho opposite party, till, partly hy force, partly by 
skilful negotiation, he hail apparently re-established his 
power on a foundation of complete security. It was riot long 
however in being undermined, chiefly by the intrigues of 
two individuals, who seem to have first made their appear¬ 
ance at tho Scottish court in tho latter part of the year 
1579, and immediately became the objects of the unbounded 
fondness of the young king. One of these earliest of James's 
succession of favourites was Estnfi Stuart, a son of a younger 
brother of the earl of Lennox, and therefore a near relation 
of his own: he was a native of France, and boro in-that 
country the title of Lord D’Aubigny, to which James ra¬ 
pidly added the Scottish honours of Lord Aberbrothock, 
earl of Lennox, and then duke of Lennox, with the ap¬ 
pointments of governor of Dumbarton Castle, captain of the 
royal guard, first lord of the bedchamber, and lord liigli 
chamberlain. The other, a much' darker character, was a 
Captain James Stuart, the second son of Lord Ochiltree. 
On the 30th of December. 1580, the mind of the king having 
been previously prepared for what was to be done, Captain 
Stuart entered the council chamber, and formally accused 
Morton of having been accessory to the murder of the late 
king Henry. The earl was immediately committed to prison, 
und notwithstanding the most strenuous efforts in his behalf 
by the English queen, he was brought to trial before the 
court of justiciary, condemned, and executed at Edinburgh, 
2nd June, 1581. Tho two favourites, Lennox, and Smart, 
recently croatod earl of Arran, were how the rulers of tho 
kingdom, and they exercised their uncontrolled power with 
unmeasurable insolence. At length a party of the nobles, 
including the earls of Mar, Glencairn, and Cowrie, lords 
Lindsay, Boyd, and others, concerted a scheme for seizing 
tho king’s person, which they carried into effect, 12th Au¬ 
gust, 1582, at Cowrie's Castle of Ruthven, in Perthshire, 
whence tho enterprise is known in Scottish history by the 
name of the Raid of Ruthven. On this revolution Arran 
was thrown into confinement, Lennox, was ordered to leave 
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the kingdom, and soon after died in France, and Janies ary following she was put to death. Between her condem- 
himsclf remained a captive in the hands of the conspirators, nation and her execution Jamos had made considerable 
whose proceedings immediately received the full approval exertions to save her; in addition' to solicitations and 
pf a convention of the estates. They had also tho active remonstrances, he took steps to obtain the aid of France, 
though unavowed support of Queen Elisabeth, who in tho Spain, and other foreign courts in support of hiB demands; 
overtnrow of the government of Morton and the ascen- but his ambassador to the English court, the infamous 
dancy of Lennox and Arran had seen her whole policy with Master of Gray, is said to have betrayed his trust, so far as 
regard to the northern kingdom thwarted. On the other actually to bo tho most urgent instigator of the execution, 
hand Henry 111. of France interposed his influence, though often reminding Elizabeth and her ministers that the dead 
unsuccessfully, tq rescue the Scottish king from the tliral- cannot bite, and undertaking that no unpleasant conso- 
dom in which be was now kept. quonces should follow from any momentary resentment 

James remained in a state of restraint amounting almost which James might show. In point of fact, the Scottish 
to actual imprisonment for about ten months. At last, on king wag very soon pacified; he blustered at first under 
the 27th of Juno, 1583, having been permitted to go from the sting of the insult that had been offered him; but 
Falkland to St. Andrew’s, he contrived, with the assistance reflecting that by any violent course he should put in hazard 
of some friends, with whom he had arranged his plans, to both his pension anti his chance of the English succession, 
throw himself into tho castle there, and to maintain his he prudently allowed himself to be soothed by Elizabeth’s 
position till the faction of his enemies, finding themselves hollow excuses, and continued on the same terms of friend- 
outnumbered by those who flocked from all parts to his ship with her as before. Gray was indeed, on the discovery of 
assistance, threw down their arms and gave up the contest, the part he had acted, disgraced and dismissed from court. 
One of the king’s first acts after he recovered his liberty The next year James signalized his zeal in the service of 
was to release and recal to court tho infamous Arran, and his English patroness by firmly rejecting all the overtures 
again to commit the management of affairs to that luckless of the king of Spain and the other Catholic powers to in- 
minion, whose government speedily became as harsh and duce him to join them, and by co-operating zealously with 
arbitrary as ever. James in the first instance had evinced Elizabeth in her preparations for repelling the attack of 
a disposition to follow a moderate and conciliatory course the Armada. 

with the faction lately at the head of affairs; he had even In 1589, James was married to the princess Anne, the 
visited the earl of Gowrie at Ruthven Castle and granted second daughter of Frederick II., king of Denmark. lie pro- 
him a foil pardon; but under the influence of Arran he ceededinpersontoUpsloinNorway.to which place his bride, 
soon changed bis conduct. An act was obtained from tho after having putto sea, had been driven back Iry a storm, ami 
convention of estates declaring all those who had boon con- there tho marriage was solemnized on the 24lh of Novcm- 
comed in the Raid of RuthVen guilty of high treason: most her. Jamos did not return to Scotland till the 20th of 
of them made their escape to England; hut Gowrie, who May, 1590. The character of Queen Anne, who survived 
relying on'his pardon had made his submission, was seized, to 1st March, 1619, is depicted in the scandalous < hro- 
thrown into prison, Wed, condemned, and sent to the block, nicies of tho time in not very creditable colours ; she is 
Seeing tho power of that fiarty thug to all appearance represented as an eager and restless intriguer, boili m 
broken for ever, Elizabeth now applied herself to form an politics and in gallantry; on the other hand however, Arrli- 
ullianee with Arran, who readily undertook that the goveeri- bishop Abbot, who knew her well, and who was not likely 
ment of Scotland should be conducted in conformity with to regard with indulgence some of the foults she is charged 
the wishes of the English quoon, and by his unbounded with, speaks of lier memory with great respect. She seem* 
influence over his royal master was easily able to perform to have been a person of greater energy and decision than 
that engagement. James was induced, among other acts her husbaud, over whom she exerted considerable influence, 
of subserviency, to write to his mother in such unduti- notwithstanding his constant doting fondness for one male 
ful and unfeeling terms as to make Mary, on the bitterness fovourite after another. The first memorable event that 
of her resentment, threaten to leave him tho load of a occurred in Scotland after the king's return was a daring ai- 
parent’s curse. Soon sifter this, 29th July, 1585, a treaty tempt made by his relation, Francis Stuart, lately created 
of intimate alliance wag concluded between Elizabeth and earl of Bothwell, a grandson of James V. by his son John, 
the Scottish king, and an annual pension of 50007. was prior of Coldingham. He had been committed to prison <m 
settled by the former upon the latter. A chief manager the absurd charge, made by some unhappy persons appro- 
in these transactions had been a new court favourite hended and tortured as witches, that lie had employed their 
of James's, the eldest son of the Lord Graj’, styled the art to raise the storms by which tho life of the queen had been 
Mtftfter of Gray, an individual formed by nature and cduca- endangered on her first attempted voyage to Scotland, and 
tiQii for intrigue and treachery. With the view, it is sup- the king had afterwards been so long detained in Denmark, 
posed, of removing a formidable rival, Arran had caused Upon effecting his enlargement, he collected a force of his 
Gray to he sent as ambassador to the English court, where retainers, and on the night of the 27th December, 1591, 
the unprincipled” politician appears to nave been imme- entered the palace of Holyrood-House, with the design, 
diately gained over by Elisabeth^an’d engaged by her to act as lie pretended, of expelling the chancellor Maitland 
his part in forwarding her various schemes of policy with from the .king’s council, but apparently with still more 
regard to Scottish affairs. One of the first uses which Eliza- daring intentions. The alarm was given after he had set 
both made of this t»ew instrument was to effect the over- fire to several of the apartments and had nearly made 
throw of Arran, on whose unsteadiness and caprice she folt his way to where the king was; ho succeeded however in 
that she never could place any sure reliance. With her making his escape, and fled to the north. The earl of 
connivance, the lords who had been banished on account Huntly having been sent in pursuit of him, took that oppor- 
of the Raid of Ruthven entered Scotland at the head of a tunity of faffing upon his private enemy the young Earl of 
force of 10,000 men, in the end of October, 1585, and ad- Murray (son-in-law and heir of the late regent), and skiing 
vancing to Stirling, where the king and Arran were, in- him, after burning his house to the ground; an ntroeity 
vested the castle, on which Arran took to flight, and the which excited the deepest popular indignation at tho time, 
king was compelled to negotiato with them upon their own and is eolebrated in Scottish song. Bothwell and all his 
terms. All their post offences were pardoned; the princi- adherents were soon after attainted in parliament; but 
fa! forts of the kingdom were put into their hands; and, a this did not put an end cither to his audacious proceedings 
parliament having been called, Arran and his late associates or to the treasonable attempts of other parties. In the bo¬ 
wer* all dismissed from power, he himself being besides ginning of 1593 a new conspiracy of Huntly and the other 
stripped of his titles and estates—the latter, chiefly the con- heads of tho popish faction was detected for bringing a 
flscated property of those whose moment of retaliation was Spanish force into the kingdom, with the object of re-esta- 
now come. The new settlement of tho,government was Wishing popery and invading England; and a few months 
followed by the conclusion, 8th July, 1586, of another later, Bothwell, after having failed in another attempt to 
treaty with England, by which the two kingdoms bound seize the royal person at Falkland, having associated himself 
thomselves in a league offensive and defensive against all with the remaining adherents or connexions of the late 
foreign powers who should invade the territories or attempt favourites Lennox and Arran, suddenly roturned from 
to disturb the reformed religious establishment of either. England, where he had been protected by Elizabeth, and 

In Octoher of the same year James’s mother, the unfor- on the 24th of July, 1593, entered the palace with a band 
tunatc Mary, after her imprisonment of nearly twenty of armed followers, and made the king his prisoner. James 
years, was at last brought to trial, and on the 8th of Fcbru- was obliged both to grant a full pardon to the traitor and to 
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dismiss the chancellor Maitland and his other chief minis¬ 
ters • anil he remained in durance till a convention of the 
nobles at last assembled at Stirling in the beginning of 
September, when his gaolers found it necessary to release 
him. Disturbances however wore again and again excited in 
(he course of this and the two following years by the attempts 
both of Botliwell and the popish lords ; and at length these 
two factions, which had hitherto professed the most opposite 
principles, joining their forces, under the conduct of the 
carls of Iluntly and Errol, encountered the royal army 
commanded by tho young Earl of Argylo, at Glenlivat in 
Aberdeenshire, 3rd October, 1594, and, notwithstanding their 
inferiority in numbers, put it completely to the rout. This 
disaster however was immediately repaired by the results of 
an expedition conducted into the northern districts by James 
in person, who forced the popish lords first to retreat to the 
mountains, and eventually to make their submission, when 
they were allowed to retire beyond seas on giving security 
that they would engage in no further intrigues against the 
Protestant religion or' the peace of the kingdom. Bothivell 
lied to France, and afterwards w ithdrew to Spain and Italy, 
where he professed himself a convert to popery, ami spent 
the rest of his days in obscurity and indigence. 

These commotions had scarcely been quieted when James 
became involved in new" troubles in consequence of a con¬ 
test into which he was brought with the clergy of the Pres¬ 
byterian church, which hail been legally established as the 
national form of religion by an act of the Scottish parlia¬ 
ment in 1 .'hi-.!. Although James had been induced by 
considerations of policy io give Ins assent at the moment to 
this popular act, he was himself an avowed admirer of epis¬ 
copacy, and was even very generally suspected of a 
strong inclination towards popery; so that the alliance 
of Church and State in this ease was one of a very 
frangible nature. To make matters worse, both parties 
cherished the loftiest notions of their powers anil rights, 
each indeed looking upon itself as entitled to lord it over 
llic other. Ill December, 1590, ill a tumuli of tho people 
of Edinburgh, excited by the harangues of their clergy, the 
life of the king was placed in the greatest danger, and the 
decided incisures that followed on both sides made the 
mutest assume tho appearance of the commencement of a 
civil war. Neailv all the aristocracy and the upper classes 
however were with the lung ; the clergy and the people ill vain 
endeavoured to find one of the nobility w ho would espouse 
iheir cause and come forward as their leader; and by an 
unusual exertion of vigour and firmness James was enabled 
not only completely to crush the insurrection, but to turn 
the occasion to account in bringing the Church into full 
subjection to the civil authority. In the course of the fol¬ 
lowing year, 1598, the substance of episcopacy, in apolitical 
sense, was restored by scats in parliament being given to 
about fifty ecclesiastics on the royal nomination. Even 
tlio General Assembly was gained over to acquiesce ill 
this great constitutional change. 

The most memorable oveut in tho remainder of James’s 
Scottish reign was the very mysterious affair known in his¬ 
tory by the name of the Gowric conspiracy. On the 5th of 
August, JtiOO, James, being then at Falkland, was induced 
by Alexander Ruthven, a younger son of the call of Gowric 
who was executed in 1584, to accompany him with a few 
attendants to tho house of bis brother the earl of Govvrio at 
Perth. Some time after his arrival he was led by Ruthven 
into a retired apartment of tho house; there a struggle 
took plane between the two, in the presence only of the 
call’s steward, who was in full armour, hut either did not 
interfere at all, or, according to his own account, only 
for the king’s protection. Meanwhile, what was going 
on was perceived from tho street, on which the people 
assembled, and the king’s attendants rushed to the room: 
in the end tho king remained unhurt, but both Alexander 
Ruthveu and his brother the earl were killed. These are 
nearly all the undoubted facts of this strange transaction : 
they seem to establish a design on the part of the Ruthvens 
to obtain possession of tho king’s person, and there are 
some circumstances leading to the conjecture that they 
were promptod by the English government. That they in¬ 
tended to take his life, as James endeavoured to make it 
appear, tho whole circumstances of the easo will scarcely 
allow us to suppose. The passage however is one of the 
•darkest in history, and, after the expenditure of much inge¬ 
nuity in the attempt to clear it up, it may be pronounced 
that no explanation of it which is satisfactory at all points 
1, C., N 793 . 


has yet boon given, or is likely ever to be attained. What¬ 
ever was tho nature of the affair, it stands isolated from all 
the other events of the time, and had as little effect upon 
anything that came after it as it is known to have had of 
connection with anything that went before. 

In tho last years of his residence in Scotland James was 
much occupied in taking measures for securing his succes¬ 
sion to the English throne, an object which, from the capri¬ 
cious temper of Elisabeth, and other circumstances of tho- 
case, remained of doubtful attainment up to the very 
moment of its accomplishment. Although no party to the 
rush attempt which cost the earl of Essex his life m loot, 
he hail been previously in correspondence with that noble¬ 
man, who seems to have led the Scottish king to believe 
that zeal for his cause was the motive of his conduct; and 
after receiving the news of the ill success of his friend, Jallies 
appears to have been prepared to go all lengths to save him 
from the block, having even ordered the ambassadors, whom 
he despatched immediately to the English court, to follow 
up their entreaties and remonstrances, if necessary, with an 
open declaration of war. Tho head of Essex however had 
fallen before the Scottish ambassadors reached London. 
Eventually Sir Robert Cecil himself became James’s chief 
confidant; but it is remarkable that even after ho had thus 
secured the important services of the English prime minister, 
Janies continued to hold a clandestine correspondence oil 
the same great subject of the succession with other parties, 
of whose participation in the business Cecil apparently was 
kept in entire ignorance. (See Lord Hades's ‘Remarkson 
the History of Scotland,' ch. xiv.) Many of Cecil’s letters 
have been preserved, and were published at Edinburgh by 
Ljril Hailes (Sir David Dalryinple) in I/lift, under the title 
of ‘The Secret Correspondence of Sir Robert Cecil with 
James VI., King of Scotland,’ 1 ‘Imo. 

James at length became king of England by the death 
of Elizabeth, 24th March, 1G13, when Ins accession look 
place without a murmur of opposition flora any quarter. 
Having set out from Edinburgh on the 5tliof April, he entered 
London on the 7th of May, after a journey which m both 
countries resembled a triumphal progress. Many of his 
Scottish courtiers accompanied their sovereign, and the 
irodigality with which he distributed the wealth and 
tunours of the kingdom among these hungry northern ad¬ 
venturers was one of the first things in his conduct that 
disgusted his new subjects. Ill liis foreign policy James 
begun by continuing in the same course that hail been pur¬ 
sued by Elizabeth, entering into a close alliance with 
Henry IV. of France for the support of the Dutch and 
resistance to the aggressions of Spam. The conspiracy of 
Sir Waller Raleigh, Lord Cobhaui, and others, to place 
on tho throne the Lady Arabella Stuart, James's cousin, 
was the first domestic affair of interest. [R u.Kioir, 
Walter.] The next business that engaged James’.-, atten¬ 
tion was the settlement of the disputes between the Church 
and the Puritans, for which purpose a conference was held 
at Hampton Court, in January, 1GU I, and the points of dif¬ 
ference discussed in the king's presence, he himself taking 
a conspicuous part in the debate. [Conference.] James's 
first parliament met on tho tilth of March, and was opened 
by a speech which, as Hume remarks, ‘proves him to have 
possessed more knuwiodge anil greater parts than prudence 
or any just sense of decorum and propriety.’ Among other 
things ho zealously urged the union of England and Scot¬ 
land into one kingdom; hut nothing came of this proposal 
for the present. James however, of his own authority, now 
assumed on his coins and m his proclamations the title oi 
King of Great Britain. [Ghk.it Britain.] 

Peace with Spain was concluded, much to tho gratifica¬ 
tion of the king’s wishes, on the 18th of August tins year. 
Tho great event of tho year 1(.U5 was the Gunpowder Plot. 
[Fawkes, Guv; Garnet, Henry] For some years after 
this the history of the reign is marked by no memorable 
events either foreign or domestic; but, although James 
still continued to govern by parliaments, various causes 
were contributing gradually to alienate the House ol Com¬ 
mons from the crown, and to prepare the elements oi that 
open contest between the two powers w hich broke out ill 
the next reign. In ifil‘ 2 , the death of James’s eldest son, 
Henry prince of Wales, m the nineteenth year of his ago, 
spread a general grief through the nation, to which llio 
prince hud already endeared himself by the promise at a 
character which may be most shortly described as being in 
almost alt respects—in its defects as well as in its virtues— 
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the reverse of that of his contemptible father. A rumour 
aroso at the time, ami has been preserved by some contem¬ 
porary writers of a violent party spirit, that the prince had 
been uarried off by poison, and not without the privacy and 
consent of the king; but this accusation, too monstrous to 
he admitted without the strongest evidence, rests upon 
neither proof nor probability of any kind. The death of 
Prince Henry was followed, 14th tebruarv, 1GJ3, by tho 
marriage of James’s daughter, the Princess Elizabeth, with 
Frederick the Elector Palatine, an alliance "which was .at¬ 
tended with important results both in that ago and in the next. 

The ruling favourite whom James had brought with him 
from Scotland was Sir George Hume—whom in ]<i()4 he 
created Lord JIumoiu the English peerage, and in 1003 
earl of Dunbar in that of Scotland—a man of integrity, as 
well as of superior talent. Tho king’s silly and mutublo 
fondness however was in course of time transferred to other 
objects—to Philip Herbert, the second son of the earl of 
Pembroke, whom he made earl of Montgomery in 100a, 
and uho many years after succeeded his elder brother as 
carl of Pembroke ; and to another Scotchman, Sir James 
Hay, made a Scottish peer by the title of Lord Hay of 
Bcwlie in 100 !), and who afterwards bore successively in the 
English peerage the titles of Lord Hay of Sawley (101.0), 
Viscount Doncaster (1017), and carl of Carlisle (1022), by 
which last he is best remembered. It is said to have been 
Huy who, about the beginning of the year Kill), introduced 
at court a young countryman of his own, Robert Carr, or 
liloro properly Kor, of a good family, but chiefly distin¬ 
guished by bis handsome person, an advantage which never 
failed to attract the king’s attention and regard. Carr was 
immediately taken into the highest favour, made a knight 
if the Bath, and the next year a peer by the title of Viscount 
Rochester. In 1013 tho young and beautiful Frances 
Howard, countess of Essex, having by an infamous process, 
in urging which tho king took a part that alone ought'to 
consign ins memory to abhorrence, obtained a divorce from 
her husband, was married to the favourite, her previous 
profligate passion for whom is believed to have incited hol¬ 
lo the proceedings by which she succeeded in dissolving 
her first marriage. The king on this occasion raised Ro¬ 
chester to the rank of earl of Somerset (November, 1013). 
Somerset’s fall however was still mole rapid than his rise 
His chief friend Sir Thomas Overbury, who had strenuously 
exerted his infiiieneo (o prevent Ins marriage with Lady 
Essex, winch lie represented as the sure destruction of his 
fortunes, was first, by the contrivance of the unprincipled 
woman whom he had thus made his enemy, thrown mlo tho 
Tower, and soon after taken off by puLon administered to 
linn by her means, and with the privity of her husband. 
Tho crime, though suspected from the first, was not fully dis¬ 
covered till about two years after its commission; hut in 
KitS all the parties concerned in it were brought to trial, 
and their guilt completely established. Four persons who 
had been accomplices in the muidor were left to the execu¬ 
tioner; the two principals, the wretched Somerset and Ins 
wife, had their bettor men ed punishment commuted into 
confiscation of their properly, and imprisonment, from 
which they were both after some years released. Their 
condemnation of course threw down the earl from his place 
and favour at court, and he. was given up with the most 
easy indifference, not unuroouipnnied with some touches of 
gratuitous baseness, by James, whose linnd had now been 
taken possession of by a passion lor a new object, another 
handsome youth, named George Villiers, who had been re¬ 
cently introduced to his notice. Villiers, who, after having 
been knighted, was created successively Viscount Villiers 
(1010), earl of Buckingham (1017), marquis of Buckingham 
(1018), and duke of Buckingham (1023), continued the first 
favourite and ruling minister during the remainder of the 
reign. [Rttcki noham.] 

In the summer of 1017 James paid a visit to Scotland, 
and, having summoned a parliament, succeeded, though 
not without great difficulty, m obtaining the assent of that 
body, and also of the General Assembly, to such regulations 
as, along with other innovations previously made since his 
accession tothe English throne, brought the Scottish church, 
in government, in ceremonies, and m its position in relation 
to the civil power, very nearly to the model of the English. 
It was nmv no longer a Presbyterian, hut nominally as well as 
substantially an Episcopal church. But the popular feeling 
of tho country was never for a mornont reconciled to those 
enforced changes. 


Tho year 1018 was disgraced by the execution of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, on tho monstrous pretence of the sentence 
passed upon him for the conspiracy in which he had been 
involved in the first year of the king's reign, but in reality tv, 
a sacrifice to the court of Spain. [Raleigh.] But the public 
indignation at Jumes’s subserviency to that Catholic power 
was roused to a still higher pilch by the great foreign events 
of the two following years, when, Austria assisted by Spain 
having attacked the Bohemians, who had chosen the Elector 
Palatine for their king, James not only refused to take part 
with his son-in-law anil the Protestant interest on tho Con¬ 
tinent, of which lie was thus installed as tho champion, but 
even refused to acknowledge Iris new regal title. Frederick 
was soon driven both from his acquired and his hereditary 
dominions by the arms of the Catholic powers confederated 
against him, and obliged with his family to take refuge m 
Holland. Staggered by this sudden catastrophe, and by the 
vehemence with which the people expressed tlieir rage and 
grief, James now hastened to take some steps to repair the dis¬ 
asters which his pusillanimity and inaction had mainly oc¬ 
casioned. After endeavouring to raise monuy in the way 
of a beiicvolunco, he found himself obliged to call together 
a parliament, the first that had been allowed to meet for 
six years. In this parliament, memorable among other 
things for the impeachment of Bacon [Bacon, Francis], 
the first decided stand was taken by the Commons m 
their contest, with the crown by their famous protest, passed 
I Mli December, 1021, in reply to tho king’s assertion that 
their privileges were derived from the grace and concession 
of Ins ancestors and himself,—‘ That the liberties, franchises, 
and jurisdiction of parliament are Ihe antiont and un¬ 
doubted birthright and inheritance of the subjects of Eng¬ 
land.' This resolution, which the king tore from the 
Journals with hi, own hand, was followed by the immediate 
prorogation and soon after by the dissolution of the parlia¬ 
ment ; several of the leading members of the House of 
Commons being at the same time sent to the Tower or to 
other prisons. 

James had for some time before this set his heart upon 
(he marriage of lus son Prince Charles with a Spanish 
princess: the project of that match had principally uillu 
eneeil him to tho course lie had taken in tin affair of 
Bohemia, and lie neu hoped by the same arrangement to 
he able, .witliuiit having recourse to arms, to record- the 
Palatinate for his smi-m-law. But in both these expecta¬ 
tions ho was disappointed. For some tune the negotiations 
seemed to proceed favourably ; hut they were ill 1023 
brought to an abrupt termination, apparently by the rash 
inierferutieo of Buckingham, who, after having persuaded 
Prince Charles to proceed along with him to Spain li>r the 
purpose of expediting the matter, disgusted and quarrelled 
with the leading personages of the Spanish eourt, auil then 
successfully exerted his influence with James, or perhaps 
lather with the prince, to prevent the match. As the pub¬ 
lic clamour for the recovery of the Palatinate still continued, 
another parliament was assembled in February, 1024, which 
eagerly granted supplies for the attainment of that object 
by force of arms ; war was m consequence declared against 
Spain, and an army under Count Mansfcldt was sent into 
Germany in the latter part of the year. But this expedition 
turned out an utter failure; the force, reduced to half its 
numbers by a pestilential disorder before it had crossed the 
sea, never men entered the Palatinate; and that principality 
remained in tho hands of the Emperor, or rather of the 
Duke of Bavaria, to whom it had been assigned, along 
with the electoral dignity, by the Imperial diet. 

James’s reign of nearly fifty-eight years in Scotland, and 
rather more than twenty-two in England, was terminated 
by his death on tho 27tli of March, 1625, when he was within 
three months of completing the fifty-ninth year of his ago. 
As happened in the case of the death of almost every person 
of eminence in that and the preceding age, a rumour sprung 
up that he had been carried off by poison; and when Buck¬ 
ingham was impoaehed by the Commons ill the beginning 
of tho next reign, one of the charges brought against liuii 
was that the late king owed his death to some plasters and 
drinks which he had administered to him without the know¬ 
ledge of the physicians. In fact something of this kind 
does appear to have taken place, although Buckingham’s 
intentions in what he did may possibly have been innocent 
enough. It was even said, in the violence of party hate, 
that Charles himself was implicated in tho poisoning of his 
father; and this grossly improbable imputation has re- 
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■*! eeived the eager sanction of Milton. The statements upon 

> the subject are collected in Harris's 1 Life of James I.,’ pp. 

| 281 - 2 HR; and ‘Life of Charles 1.,’ pp. 21-25 (edit, of 1814). 

$ James’s children by his queen, Anne of Denmark, born 
12th December, 1574, married 24th November, 1589, died 
2nd March, 1619, were: 1. Henry Frederick, born at Stir¬ 
ling Castle, 19th February, 1594, died 6th November, 
1612; 2. Robert, died in infancy in Scotland; 3. Charles, 
who succeeded his father as king; 4. Elizabeth, born 19lh 
August, 1596, married to Frederick V. Elector Palatine 14th 
February, 1613, died 8th February, 1662 ; 5. Margaret, born 
24tli December, 1598, died in infancy; 6. Mary, born 1605, 
died 16th December, 1607: and 7. Sophia, born 21st June, 
1606, died two days after. The Electress Sophia, the 
mother of George I., was the youngest of tho thirteen chil¬ 
dren of the Princess Elizabeth and her husband the Elec¬ 
tor Palatine. [Gkorgb I.] 

Besides the well authenticated public acts of James I., 
many materials may bo found for the illustration of his 
character in the works of various writers who were his con¬ 
temporaries; especially Sir Anthony Weldon’s ‘Court and 
Character of King James,’ 12mo., 1651; Arthur Wilson’s 
‘ Life and Reign of King James the First, King of Great 
Britain,’ fob 1653, or as reprinted in tho second vol. of 
lb-hop Kenuet’s ‘Complete History;’ Sir Edward Peyton's 
‘ Dnnie Catastrophe of the Kingly Family of tho House of 
Stuarts,' 8vo., 1731 ; ‘The Non-such Charles, lus Charac¬ 
ter,’ 12mo, 1651 (supposed by some lo be written by Pey¬ 
ton) ; Sir Ralph Winwood’s ‘ Memorials of Affairs of State 
in the Reigns of Queen Elizabeth and King James J.' fob 
1725 ; Francis Osborne’s ‘Traditional Memoirs on the 
Reign of King James,’ in Woiks, Kvo., 1673, and 

Roger Coke’s ‘ Detection of the Court and Slate of Eng¬ 
land,’ 2 vols. Svo„ 1697. See also ‘ Dr. J allies Wohvood’s 
' Memoirs of tho most material Transactions m England 
!'"i the hist Hundred Years preceding the Resolution,’ 

■ id., Lend. 17(10, and Glasg. 1711. Although some of the 
above-named writers are avowedly scry unfavourably dis¬ 
posed to Ibe memory of this king, and relate scarcely 
am tiling of him that is not to his discredit, there is too 
much ground for believing that the most severe of them 
iuo e scarcely exaggerated the more despicable features of 
his character. Even his better qualities leaned to the side 
ofs ice or weakness; his easiness of temper was but an mdo- 
cul sensuality, and his pacific disposition and aversion to 
war mere pusillanimity and cowardice. Of dignity or ole- 
»at lor of mind he had no conception ; his tastes, opinions, 
passions, and habits were all alike low and vulgar, if indeed 
for some of them these he not far too gentle epithets. With 
such a moral lialuiu it was impossible that lus intellect 
could he other Ilian a stinted one; yet lus education had 
given him a good deal of learning, at least for a king, and 
although he was far fiom being either the profound scholar, 
philosopher, or divine that he supposed himself, and that he 
was Pattered with being by his contemporaries, who called 
bun Solomon the Sjecond, he was certainly not destitute of 
some literary talent, however dashed most of the exhibi- 
t ions of it were with occasional grotosqueuess and absurdity, 
lie was a voluminous author, and any account of him 
would be very incomplete which did not notice his various 
printed works in prose and verso. They havu been partially 
enumerated by Harris, in his ‘Historical and Critical Life,' 
-and by Horace Walpole, in his ‘ Royal and Noble Authors;’ 
hut the fullest account that we have met with is that given 
by Dr. David Irving, in his ‘ Lives of the Scottish Poets,’ 
2nd edition, 2 vols., Edinb. 1810, vol. ii.,pp. 207-291. His 
first publication, a collection of poems, under the title of 
‘ The Essays of a Prentice in the Divine Art of Poesy,’ 
4to , appeared so early as 1584. About the same time also 
be appears to have composed his ‘Fruitful Meditation,’ upon 
part of the Revelation of St. John, which however was not 
printed till 1588. Of his subsequent works the following 
are the chief:—‘ His Majesty’s Poetical Exercises at Vacant 
Hours,' 1591 ; his ‘ Dmmonologie’ (a dialogue, in three hooks, 
in defence of tho belief in witches), 4to,, 1597 ; ‘ The True 
Law uf Free Monarchies, or the Reciprocity ami Mutual 
Duty bolwixt a free King and his Natural Subjects’ (Ano¬ 
nymous), 1598; ‘ UaaiXiKuv Auipov, or his Majesty's Instruc¬ 
tions to his dearest Son Henry the Prince,’ 1599 (a treatise 
. which, on account of the doctrines it contained on church go¬ 
vernment, was censured us libellous by the synod uf St. An¬ 
drew’s); ‘ A Discourse of the Unnatural and Vile (Gowrie) 
Conspiracy against his Majesty’s Person,’ 1600 (reprinted, 


with notes, by Lord Hailes, 1 757, and along with his ‘ An¬ 
nuls,’ 1819); ‘Tiiplin Nuiio Triplex Cuneus, or an Apo¬ 
logy for tho Oath of Allegiance,' 1605 (which was answered 
by Cardinal Bollarmin, and produced a long controversy, 
and many other publications on both sides, lor an account 
of which see a note by Dr. Birch in the Appendix to Har¬ 
ris’s Life): ‘A Premonition to all Most Mighty Monar¬ 
chies, See.’ 1608 (oil the sumo subject); ‘ A Declaration (ill 
French) concerning the Proceedings with the Statcs- 
Generai of the United Provinces of the Low Countries, in 
the Cause of D Conradus Vorstius ’ (appointed Piidb.xsor 
of Divinity at Leyden), 1612; and 1 A Remonstrance fur 
the Right of Kings (in French), in answer to Cardinal 
Perron,' 1615. A collected edilion of alf the preceding 
prose works, except the Discourse on the Gowrie Conspi¬ 
racy, was published, in folio, in 1616, under the title of‘The 
Works of the Most High uml M ighty Prince J ames, &e., by 
James (Mimntague), Bishop of Wmton.' The volume al-o 
contained some treatises that had not before appeared, par- 
ticulary ‘A Counterblast to Tobacco ’ (this however, ac¬ 
cording to Harris, was first printed m quarto, without name 
or date), and ‘ A Discourse of the Manner of the Discovery 
of the Powder Treason.’ A Latin translation of this col¬ 
lection was published under the care ol'Bishop Mountnguc, 
in 1619. To the works already enumerated are to he added 
a number of speeches to parliament, some of which arc nut 
the least curious or cliaraclonstie of the royal author's com¬ 
positions ; various sonnets and other short pieces of verse, in 
English and Latin, scattered in different collections, printed 
and manuscript; and a metrical version of the Psalms, pub¬ 
lished at Oxford, 12mo., 16.31,in winch however, according 
to Ins funeral sermon, preached by Bishop Williams, he 
had only proceeded as far as the thirty-first Psalm at his 
death. It ought also not tube forgotten, that the autho¬ 
rized translation of the Bible was commenced and completed 
under his auspices. [Bible.] 

Of the changes in the law introduced in this reign the 
most important were effected by certain acts of the parlia¬ 
ment, winch met m February, 1623. By one of these (the 
statute 21 Jae. 1., c. 2), entitled ‘An Act for the General 
Quiet of the Subjects against all Pretences of Concealment 
(of Linds belonging to the Crown) whatever,’it was enacted 
that no person could in future lie sued or impeached by lin¬ 
king for any manois, lands, revenues, &,c.. unless it might he 
proved that he cr Ins progenitors had a title to them within 
sixty years before the meeting of that parliament. This 
was a very valuable modification of the old law maxim. 
Nullum teniju/s orei/ml regi. By another of these aris 
(the statute 21 Jae. L, e. 3). entitled "An Act concerning 
Monopolies and Dispensations with Penal Laws,’ it was de¬ 
clared Inal all charters, licences, and letters patent granted 
to any person by the crown to dispense with any law or 
statute should he void, and (hut all licences and piivilcgcs 
for the sole buying, selling, or working of any (lung should 
lie void, except, patents for a term not exceeding fourteen 
years In the autliois of new inventions, and a few other ex¬ 
isting patents, which vuue specially enumerated. ["Mono¬ 
poly .] This abolition of the dispensing power, and of the 
power of granting unlimited monopolies, both of which had 
hitherto been considered to be vested in and bad been 
extensively exercised by the crovvu, was the extinct ion of two 
great practical evils. Blackstone enumerates as the duel 
improvements made in the administration of private justice 
in this reign, the abolition of sanctuaries and the extension 
of the bankrupt laws, the limitation of suits and action-, 
and the regulating of informations upon penal statutes. 
To this short list, it has been observed, may be added ‘ tin; 
statutes for extending the benefit of clergy to women in 
cer'ain offences, the restriction upon costs m certain frivol¬ 
ous actions, and the salutary assistance afimded to magi— 
trains in their defence to actions luought agam-t them lor 
things done in the execution of their office.'— A’»/c by Mi. 
Justice Coleridge to Com. 11 436, 

JAMES II. of England, and VIF. of Si-otlano. was tho 
second surviving son of Charles I. by his queen llennolta 
Maria of Franco, and was horn at St. James's, 15th Octo¬ 
ber, 1633. Ho was immediately declare I duke ol York, 
but not. formally created to that dignity till 2/tli January, 
1643. After the surrender of Oxford lo Pairlax in June, 
1646, the duke, with Ins younger In oilier llcnry, afterwards 
created duke of Gloucester, and his sister Elizabeth, was 
committed by the parliament to the care ot the carl of 
Northumberland, and lie continued in the custody of that 
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nobleman till the 21st of April, 1648, when he made his escape 
from St. James’s Palace, disguised in female attire, and took 
refuge in Holland with his sister Mary, princess of Orange. 
Here ho immediately joined a part of tho English fleet 
which had revolted from the parliament, and was then lying 
at Helvoetsluys; hut although at first received on board 
as admiral, he soon after resigned that post to his brother, 
the prince of Wales, on the arrival of the latter from Paris, 
and returned to the Hague. When Charles, now styled 
king by his adherents, cume to Jersey, in September, 1649, 
he was accompanied by the duke, who remained with him 
during his stay of threo or four months. He then 
returned to the Continent, and resided for some time with 
his mother ut Plris. ‘ Never little family,’ says Clarendon, 
who had an interview with him at Breda in 1050, ‘was torn 
into so many pieces and factions. The duke was very 
young, vet loved intrigues so well that he was too much 
inclined to hearken to any men who had the confidence to 
make bold propositions to him. The king had appointed 
him to remain with the queen, and to obey her in all things, 
religion only excepted. The Lord Byrun was his governor, 
ordained to be so by his father, and very fit for that province, 
beinga very fine gentleman,well hi ed both m France and Italy, 
and perfectly versed in both languages, of great courage and 
fidelity, andin all respects qualified for the trust; hut his being 
absent in the king’s service when the duke made his escape 
out of England, and Sir John Berkley being then put about 
him, all pains had been taken to lessen lus esteem of the 
Lord Byron ; and Sir John Berkloy, knowing that, he could 
no longer remain governor when the Loul Byron came 
thither, and hearing that he was on his journey, infused 
into the duke’s mind that it was a great lessening of lus 
dignity at. that ago (when ho was nut above fourteen years 
of age, and backward enough for that ago) to he under a 
governor; and so, partly by diseslecming the person, and 
partly by reproaching the office, he grew less inclined to 
t he person of that good lord than he should have been.' 
(Life , i. list, edit, of 1827.) Shortly before his meeting 
with Clarendon it had been reported that Charles, then in 
Scotland, was dead ; upon which the duke, looking upon 
himself as almost already king, had sot his mother’s autho¬ 
rity at defiance, and loft Pans for Brussels, with tho view 
of taking counsel, as to what lie ought to do, with tho duke 
of Lorraine. When tho falsehood of the intelligence about 
Charles was discovered, he and the advisers by whom he was 
attended resolved upon going to the Hague; ‘and when 
they had wearied all people there,’ says Clarendon, ‘ they 
came to Breda, where the chancellor had met them. The 
duke himself was so young that he was rather delighted 
with the journeys he had made than sensible that he had 
not entered upon them with reason enough; and they had 
fortified him with a Jinn resolution never to acknowledge 
that he. had committed any error.' (.Ibid, p. 290.) In the 
end he found lumself obliged lo return to his mother at 
Paris; and here he chiefly resided till lie attained his twen¬ 
tieth year, when lie received a command m the French 
army, and served for some time under Marshal Turenne. 
The peace concluded with Cromwell however in October, 
1055, compelled lnm, with, his elder brother, to quit France ; 
upon which, on the imitation of Don John of Austria, tho 
governor of the Low Countries, he retired thither, and 
entered the Spanish service. Both he and bis brother tho 
duke of Gloucester fought on the Spanish sale at the siego 
of Dunkirk, which surrendered to tho French in J une, 
1058. 

At the Restoration (May, 1600) the duke of York re¬ 
turned to England with the king, and was immediately 
made lord-lngli-admiral and lmd-warden of the Cinque 
Ports. The course of his conduct for the next twenty-five 
years forms an important part of the public history of his 
In other's reign, and only the leading incidents can he 
shortly noticed here. In September, 1G00, he married 
Anne, tho eldest daughter of the Chancellor Ilyilc (after¬ 
wards earl of Clarendon), to whom it was affirmed that he 
had been married, or at least contracted, at Breda about a 
year before. Tho lady was at any rate far gone with child 
when the present marriage took placo, and produced a son 
in about six weeks, a circumstance which makes her father’s 
professed ignorance and want of suspicion as to the whole 
affair the more extraordinary. For some curious details 
touching his behaviour when the matter was first commu¬ 
nicated to him by the king, his ‘Life,’ written by himself, 
may he consulted. It is asserted by Burnet that the duke 


endeavoured to avoid tho marriage, and that * he thought 
to have shaken her from claiming it by great promises and 
as great tlireatenings; but she was a woman of great spirit, 
and would have it known that she was so, let him use her 
afterwards as he pleased.’ This is altogether opposed to 
her father’s account, according to whom the duke petitioned 
the king to give his consent to the marriage with a ‘ passion 
which was expressed in a very wonderful manner, and with 
many tears, protesting that if his majesty- would not give 
his consent he would immediately leavo the kingdom, and 
must spend his life in foreign parts.’ But the delay of the 
stop till so near the last moment does not look much like 
impatience on the duke’s side, and rather gives ground for 
suspecting that there was some reluctance which it required 
great exertions to overcome. 

The duke of York took an eager part in promoting the war 
with Holland, which broke out in tho close of 1004, and as 
lord-high-admiral he assumed the commandof the fleet which 
was fitted out, and which pul to sea even before any declaration 
ofliostilitios. The motive that has been sometimes assigned 
for the conduct of both the brothers on this occasion is their 
wish to crush the Dutch as a Protestant people, and to dis¬ 
able them from interfering to prevent tho le-establishmenl 
of popery in England. On the 3rd of June, 1005, the duke 
gained a great victory off Harwich over the Dutch licet com¬ 
manded by Admiral Opdam, who was killed, anil nineteen of 
whose ships were taken or sunk, with the loss ol'only one on 
the part of the English. The death of tho duchess of York 
took placo in the thirty-fourth year of her age, on the 31st 
of March, 1671, hastened, as is supposed, by the neglect, if 
not the positive ill-usage, of her husband, who, notwith¬ 
standing his professions of zeal for religion, indulged him¬ 
self in a fair share of the reigning licentiousness, and kept 
a mistress almost from the dale of his marriage. A few 
months before her death the duchess had sigiicil a declara¬ 
tion of her reconciliation to the undent religion; and im¬ 
mediately after that event the duke also publicly avowed his 
conversion to popery, an act which, although his concealed 
inclinations had been long suspected, did not fail to create 
a great.sensation, especially as, from his brother’s want of 
issue, ho was now looked upon as Charles’s probable suc¬ 
cessor on the throne. 

When war was anew declared against Holland, in March, 
1072, the Duke of York again took the chief command at 
sea. The most remarkable event of this contest was the 
action fought 2slli May, 1072, in Solebay, off the coast of 
Suffolk, between the combined English and French fleets 
under the duke and Count D’Estrees. and the Dutch fleet 
commanded by Do Huvtcr, who attacked the allies with a 
very inferior force, and was not driven off till the engage¬ 
ment bad lasted the whole day, and the English fleet bad 
been so shattered as to be disabled from pursuing lnm. 
The French are accused of having taken little part m the 
affair; the object of their government, it is conjectured, 
having been to allow the English and Dutch to destroy each 
other. On the passing, in the beginning of the following 
year, of the Test Act, which required all officers, civil and 
military, to receive the sacrament according to the usage of 
the Established Church, the duke necessarily resigned both 
the command of thu fleet, in which lie was succeeded by 
Prince Rupert, and the office of find-liigh-admiral, which 
however was assigned to a board of commissioners consist¬ 
ing of his friends and dependants, so that lie still remained 
substantially at thu head of the naval affairs of the country. 
On the 21st of November, 1G73, lie inariicd Mary Beatrix 
Eleanora, daughter of Alplionso IV., duke of Modena, a 
lady then only in her fifteenth year. Before concluding 
this muon lie had paid lus addresses to Susan, Ladv Bc- 
lasye, daughter of Sir William Armine, Bart, and widow of 
Sir William Bclasye, the son of Lord Bclasve; but that 
affiiir was broken off, partly by the obstinate Protestantism 
of tho lady, partly by the interference of her father, who 
gave the king information of what was projected, when 
Charles sent for his brother and told him that having played 
tho fool in making an unequal marriage once already , he 
ought lo be satisfied without repeating the same thing in 
his advanced ago. The lady was induced, partly by pro¬ 
mises, portly by threats, to relinquish the claim she had, 
founded upon a written promise of marriage, and by way of 
compensation was, 25th March, 1674, created Baroness 
Belasye for life. She survived till 1713. On the 4lfi of 
November, 1677, the Duke's daughter Mary, then in her 
sixteenth year, was, greatly to the public satisfaction, mar- 
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ried to her cousin William, prince of Orange, the consent 
of her father having been obtained to this Protestant alli¬ 
ance by the persuasions of the king, his brother, who repre¬ 
sented to him how much he might soften the popular hos¬ 
tility to him on account of his religion by so apparently 
strong an evidence of his liberality. 

During the excitement produced by Titus Oates’s Popish 
Plot, in 1678-9, the Duke of York by the advice of his 
brother retired to the Continent, and lie resided at Brussels 
with his wife and his youngest daughter for live or six 
months. While he was absent the famous bill for his ex¬ 
clusion from the throne was twice read in the Commons, and 
ordered to be committed, by large majorities, and was only 
prevented from being passed in that house by the proroga¬ 
tion of the parliament, 97th May, 1679. To this date may¬ 
be assigned the commencement of the open rivalry between 
the Duke of York and Charles's natural son tho Duke of 
Monmouth, whoso popularity with tho nation, still more 
Ilian the presumed partiality of his father, undoubtedly 
made him a somewhat formidable competitor for the suc¬ 
cession, m the actual circumstances of the legitimate heir. 
For tile present however the latter succeeded in maintain¬ 
ing the ascendency. Returning home in tho beginning of 
September he had the satisfaction of seeing Monmouth 
removed from lus post, of captain-general and exiled, while 
he obtained from the king for himself the government of 
Scotland. Before beset out for that country however he 
became involved with other persons of his religion in the 
discredit of giving countenance to tile story of the Meal 
Tuh Plot, which the Catholics got up with the hope, in 
which they were grcviously disappointed, of counteracting 
tlie effects of Oates’s protended discoveries. The share 
vi Inch tlic Duke had in tins business only added to the 
dislike in which he was held by the great body of the na¬ 
tion, and which was still lin t her increased by the bigoted 
severity of bis administration of affairs in Scotland. In 
November, 1780, a new exclusion bill was brought into the 
1 louse of Commons, but although it. was carried through 
all its stages in that House by great majorities, it was 
thrown out in the lords. The bill was again introduced in 
tho Lower House in the following January ; but the proro¬ 
gation of the parliament on the Hltli of that month, and its 
dissolution a few days after, prevented the business being 
groeeeded with. A new parliament, having met at Oxford 
hi Mai eh. tile bill was again brought forward there, and 
again defeated by the same expedient, tills the last pail la¬ 
ment held by Charles II. having been dissolved after it had 
ml only seven days. 

A visit which the DtikeofYmk paid to London in March, 
ft'.s'J, is memorable on account of :i disaster which hap¬ 
pened to the ship ill vvInch lie -ailed on his return to the 
noitli in May ; it struck upon a saml-bank near the mouth 
of the Humber, when the Duke and a few of bis atten¬ 
dants, among whom was Mr. Churchill, afterwards the great 
Duke of Marlborough, wore tlic only persons saved. The soli¬ 
citude the Duke was said to have shown on this occasion for 
the safety of his priests and lus dogs contributed considera¬ 
bly to deepen the popular odium of which he was the 
object. Very soon after this lie finally left Scotland, lus 
government of which country had been throughout an 
oppressive and cruel tyranny, and again taking up his resi¬ 
dence at the English court, became his brother’s chief 
counsellor, and, much more than Charles himself, whose 
increased indolence and infirmities now more than ever in¬ 
disposed him for exertion, the mainspring and director of 
the conduct of public affairs. To his instigation are chiefly 
attributed the general attack upon corporations, tho exe¬ 
cutions of Russoll and Sidney, and the other violent and 
despotic acts which crowd the two closing years of Charles’s 
reign. 

On the death of his brother, 6tli February, 16H;>, no oppo¬ 
sition was made to the accession of James. In Ins address 
to the pnvy council, he said, * I have been reported to bo a 
lnan for arbitrary (lower; but that is not the only story 
that has been made of me; apd 1 shall make it my endea¬ 
vour to preserve this government, both in church and state, 
as it is now by law established. - In his very hist measures 
however tho new king showed, to borrow the expressions 
of Hume, ‘ that either he was not. sincere in his professions 
ot attachment to the laws, or that ho had entertained so 
lufty an idea of his own legal power, that even his utmost 
sincerity would tend very little to secure tile liberties of the 
people.’ He began by issuing a proclamation ordering the 


customs and excise duties to' be paid as usual, although the 
parliamentary grant of them had expired with the termina¬ 
tion of the late reign; and this step, it appears, he took 
after a secret consultation with the French minister, Baril- 
lon, with whom airangements were soon completed for the 
continuance of the pension that Charles had received from 
King Louis, and tho general dependence of the government 
upon that of France. (Sir John Dalrymple’s Memoirs of 
Great Britain, Appendix, part i., pp. 100-113, and Fox’s 
History of the Early Part of the Reign of James 11.) In 
another direction James made ail equally offensive display 
of his principles, by going openly and in great, stale to the 
illegal celebration of the mass; he even lost no time in 
sending ait agent to Rome to make his submissions to the 
pope and to prepare the way for tho re-admission of Eng¬ 
land into the bosom of tho Catholic church. 

Jle determined however to call a pailiamcnt, for reasons 
which he explained to Bariiluli partly in person, partly 
through the earl of Rochester, lord treasurer. ‘Hereafter,' 
said lie, ‘it will he much more easy l'or me to put off’ the 
assembling of parliament, or to maintain myself by other 
means which may appear more convenient l'or me. ... I 
know the English; you must not show them any fear in 
the beginning. ... I will take good care to hinder parlia¬ 
ment from meddling in foreign affairs, and will put an end 
to the session as soon as I see the members show any ill 
will.’ By the mouth of Rochester, he observed in addition 
that he would be too chargeable to Louis if he should bo 
obliged to come to him for all the supplies he at preiciit 
wanted; what ho was doing did not however exempt him 
from also having recourse to the French king (or some as¬ 
sistance ; ho hoped that m the difficult beginning of his 
reign Louis would help him to support the weight of it; 
that this fresh obligation would engage him sldl more not 
to depart from the road which lie used to think the de¬ 
ceased king his brother should have kept with reguid to 
I lie French monarch ; and would be the means of making 
linn independent of parliament, and putting him m a con¬ 
dition to support himself without the assistance of that 
body, if they should refuse him the continuation of the 10 - 
venuos which the late king enjoyed. (Barillou’s Dis/a'ch 
of the 19th February.) When, u few days after, m compli¬ 
ance with these broad hints, or rather importunate solicita¬ 
tions, Louis tiansmitted bills for 500,901) livrc-s, James ex¬ 
pressed lus gratitude in tho most rapturous terms, even 
shedding tears as lie spoke; and Rochester, Sunderland, 
and (lodolpliiu hastened toBarillon to tell linn be had given 
life to the king their master. It was readily agieed, m re¬ 
quital of Louis's bounty, that the chief obstacle winch stood 
in tho way of the seizure by the French king of the Spaneh 
Netherlands should he immediately removed, by the exist¬ 
ing treaty between Spain and England being held to have 
terminated with the death of Charles. 

These curious details of its commencement supply the 
key-note to the whole course of James's disgraceful icign. 
All that followed (lowed naturally from such a beginning. 
The parliament met according 1o proclamation on the 19th 
of May, and, in the usual temper of the nation at the acces¬ 
sion of a new, sovereign, was found abundantly compliant. 
The revenue which the king demanded was granted to linn 
for lifts by the Commons, with little or no debate, and by a 
unanimous vote; and on almost every other subject tliut 
came before it that assembly manifested the same complete 
subserviency to the wishes of the court ; a strong attach¬ 
ment to the Established church, and a still lingering honor 
of the popish plot, being the only dispositions on the part 
of the generality of the members that gave James any 
trouble in managing them. The influence of the court 
indeed had been unscrupulously employed in their election, 
and with so much success that James declared there were 
not forty of them whom lie would not himself have named. 
A Scottish parliament, which had assembled a few weeks 
before that of England, responded to all the royal d-inaiids 
in a spirit still more slavish. Scotland indeed, by the un¬ 
heard-of atrocities of the late king’s government, had been 
now humbled for the moment almost to the point of utter 
despair. While the two parliaments were still sitting, both 
England and Scotland were invaded, the former by the 
duke of Monmouth, tho latter by tho carl of Argyle, both 
of whom had for some yeais been exiles in Holland. The 
disastrous issue of each of these attempts is well known. 
Argyle, after the dispersion of his few followers, was appre¬ 
hended and executed at Edinburgh, on the 30th of Juno. 
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Monmouth, whoso landing did not take place till tho 11 th 
of that month, by which time Argyle was all but an unat¬ 
tended fugitive, was, after having met in the first instance 
with a much greater promise of success than his confederate 
in the north had experienced, defeated, 5th July, in the 
decisive battle of Sedgemoov, and being two days after found 
concealed in a ditch, was brought to London, and delivered 
to the executioner on the 15th of the same month. His 
uncle obdurately refused to grant him either his life or 
even the briefest respite. The suppression of Monmouth’s 
insurrection was followed by the savage military vengeance 
of Colonel Kirke, and the more revolting enormities of the 
western ‘ campaign,’ as it was jocularly called by the king, 
of chief-justice Jeffreys. Between the two the south¬ 
western counties were strewed with the carcasses and the 
dismembered limbs of human beings, women as well as 
men, butchered by the sword or the axe. 

When the parliament re-assembled in November, the 
king told them that in the late crisis he had employed a 
great many Catholic officers, and that he hud, in their favour, 
by his own authority dispensed with the legal test of con¬ 
formity to the Established Church to ho taken by every per¬ 
son appointed to any public office. This was too much to 
lie borne without some expressions of dissatisfaction and 
alarm; hut the resistance of the House of Commons was 
exceedingly timid and feeble. A very respectful and sub¬ 
missive address having been answered by the king with 
great arrogance and violence, nothing further was done m 
the matter; the supplies wore at once voted; and one of 
the members, who bud ventured to observe, when the king’s 
answer was road, that lie hoped they were all Englishmen 
and not to be frightened by a few hard words, u as even 
sent by a vote to llie Tower for bis audacity. In the Lords 
a more formidable opposition seemed to be threatened, to 
gut rid of which the parliament was prorogued alter it. had 
bat for little more than a week. One of the acts of this 
parliament was to extinguish completely the liberty of the 
press by the revival of an net originally passed for two years 
in 1662 (llie 13 and 14 Car. 11., c. 33), and afterwards ex¬ 
tended for seven in 1054 (by the Ifi Car. 11., c. 8); a most, 
important piece of legislation, which jet, as Mr. Fox- 
remarks, lias been scarcely noticed by any historian. 

James’s persevering attempts however to establish tile 
dispensing power, which in the particular instance lie chose 
to begin with was an attack upon tho established religion 
as well as upon tho law, eventually involved him in a dis¬ 
pute with tho Church, winch was productive of the most 
important consequences. In the beginning of April, 1 f,s7, 
ho published a declaration at once suspending and dispens¬ 
ing with all the penal laws against Dissenters, and till tests, 
including even the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, 
directed to be taken by persons appointed to offices civil or 
military. In Ireland all places of power under ihc crown 
were immediately put into the hands of Catholics. The 
earl of Castlemaine was at the same lime publicly sent as 
ambassador extraordinary to Rome, to express tho king’s 
obeisance to the pope, and to effect the reconcilement of the 
kingdom with the holy sov. In return the pope sent a 
nuncio to England, who resided openly in London during 
the remainder of the reign, and was solemnly received at 
eourt, in face of the act of parliament declaring any com¬ 
munication with tho pope to lie high treason. Four "Catho¬ 
lic bishops were consecrated in the king’s chapel, and sent 
to exorcise the episcopal function each in his particular 
diocese. Even in Scotland and England, as well as in Ire¬ 
land, offices of all kinds, both m the array and in the state, 
were now filled with Catholics ; even those of the ministers 
and others who had shown themselves disposed to go far¬ 
thest along with the king wore dismissed, or visibly lost his 
favour, if they refused to conform to the antient religion. 
An attempt htul already been mode to compel the university 
of Cambridge to confer a degree of Master of Arts on a 
Benedictine monk. This was not persevered m ; but soon 
after a vacancy having happened in the presidency of 
Magdalen College, Oxford tho vice-president arid fel¬ 
lows were ordoretl by royal mandate to fill it up by (lie 
election of a person named Farmer, a late convert to popery 
(for whom was afterwards substituted Parker, bishop of 
Oxford, who avowed himself a Catholic at heart), and on 
their refusal were cited before an ecclesiastical commission, 
and expelled. On the 27th of April, 1688, the king published 
a second declaration of indulgence to dissenters from the Es¬ 
tablished church, and commanded it to be read by the clergy 


immediately after divine service in all the churches. On this 
Sancroft, archbishop of Canterbury, and six bishops, Lloyd of 
St. Asanh, Ken of Batli and Wells, Turner of Ely, Lake 
of Chichester, White of Peterborough, and Treluwny of 
Bristol, met in the archbishop’s palace at Lambeth, 18th 
May, and drew up a petition to the king, representing their 
aversion to obey the order, for many reasons, and especially 
because the declaration was founded upon such a dispensing 
power as parliament had often declared illegal. For this 
they were all, on the 8th of June, sent to tlie Tower, and 
afterwards, on the 29th, brought to trial before the Court 
of King’s Bench, on tho charge of publishing a false, 
fictitious, malicious, pernicious, and seditious libol, when 
a verdict of Not Guilty was pronounced by the jury, which 
was received with acclamations by the whole kingdom as 
a great national deliverance. This defeat however in 
no degree checked at the moment tho infatuated king. 
To quote the summary of Hume, ‘ Ho struck out two of tho 
judges, Powel and Holloway, who had appeared to favour 
the bishops; he issued orders to prosecute all those clergy¬ 
men who had not rend his declaration, that is, tho whole 
Church of England, two hundred excepted; he sent a 
mandate to the new Fellows whom ho hud obtruded on 
Magdalen College to elect for president, in the room of 
Parker lately deceased, one Gifford, a Doctor of the Sor- 
boune, and titular bishop of Madaura : and ho is even said 
to have nominated the same person to the see of Oxford.’ It 
was in the midst of this great contest with the Church and 
the nation that, on the l oth of June, a son was announced 
to have been born to James, a piece of intelligence winch 
was very generally received with a strong suspicion that the 
child was supposititious, and that the queen had never been 
delivered or pregnant at all. For this notion however it is 
now generally admitted that there was no good ground. 

James's son-in-law, the Prince of Orange, bad not been 
an unobservant spectator of what was passing in Eng¬ 
land : and to him the hopes of the English people were now 
very generally turned The heads ol' tiie several parties 
ill the state, though probably with no great definiteness in¬ 
complete union of views, joined in applying to him for 
his assistance to save the public liberties; and ho at hist 
made up his mind to comply with their solicitations. Hav¬ 
ing set sail with a fleet of about fifty nicn-of war and 300 
transports, having on hoard a land force of about 14,000 men, 
he landed, on the 5th of November, at Torbay m Devon¬ 
shire. Before the end of that mouth James found himself 
nearly deserted by every body; all were gone over to the prince, 
the people, the gentry, the nobility, the army, lus immediate 
servants and friends, even Ins children. In the night of the 
12th December, having previously sent over the queen and 
the voutig jinnee to France, he embarked with a single 
attendant m a boat at Whitehall Stairs, with the intention 
of proceeding to the same country, hut was driven buck by 
contrary winds, and forced tbe next day to land at Fovors- 
ham, from which lie returned on the lGth to Whitehall. 
The next day the prince, having arrived with his army in 
London, desired James to leave the palace, on which he 
proceeded to Rochester, and on the 23rd embarked from 
that port on hoard a frigate, in which he was convoyed to 
Arablotouse iti Britanny. Hence lie repaired to St. Ger¬ 
main’s, where Lotus XIV. received him with great kind¬ 
ness, gave him the castle of St. Germain’s for lus residence, 
and settled on him a revenue sufficient to support the 
expenses oflns small eourt. 

Meanwhile the English crown was settled upon (lie prince 
and princess ofOrange as King William III. and Queen Mary. 
IWilmam 111. and Mary.] In the beginning of March in 
the following )car James, having sailed from Brest, landed 
at Kinsale, and thence immediately marched to Dublin, 
with a small force with which he had been supplied bv the 
French king. A few weeks after he laid siege to London¬ 
derry, which however he was not able to reduce, although 
his forces continued to encompass it for throe months before 
it was relieved, lie himself, returning to Dublin, held a par 
liament, and for some time continued to exercise the rights 
of sovereignty in that capita] ; but after various military 
operations, tho detail of which belongs properly to the his¬ 
tory of the nexl reign, his cause was finally runted liy the 
signal defeat which lie received from King William in per¬ 
son at the battle of the Boyne, fought 1st. July, 1690. 
[Boyne.] He soon after returned to Fi ance, and continued 
to resale at St. Germain's till his death, 6th September, 
1701, in the 68th year of his ago. 
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By his first wife, Anne Hyde, James II. had the follow- 
ins; children:—1. Charles, duke of Cambridge, horn at 
Worcester House in the Strund, 22nd October, 1060, died 
6tli May, 1GG1 ; 2. Mary, afterwards queen of England; :!. 
James, duke of Cambridge, born 12th July, 1GG3, died 20th 
June, 1GG7; 4. Charles, duke of Cambridge, born 4th 
July, 1GG4, died 22nd May, 1667; 5. Anne, afterwards 
queen of England; G. Edgar, duke of Cambridge, born 
14th September, 16G7, died Hth June, IG7I ; 7. Henrietta, 
born 13th January, died 10th November, 10GD; and 8. 
Catherine, born 9th February, died Oth December, 1G 71. 
By his second wife, Mary of Modena, who survived till 8tll 
May, 1718, ho had, 9. Charles, duke of Cambridge, born 
7th November, died 12th December, 1677 ; 10. Catherine 
Laura, born lOtli January, died 4th October, 1670; 11. 
Isabella, born 28th August, 1G7G, died 2nd March, 1681; 
12. Charlotte Maria, horn 15th August, died 6th October, 
1682 ; 13. James Francis Edward, prince of Wales, styled 
the elder Pretender, horn 10th Julie, 1688, died at Rome, 
3Uth December, 1765; and 14. Maria Louisa Teresia, horn 
at St. Germain's, 28tli June, 1G!)2, died 8th April, 1712. 
He had also the following illegitimate issue: 1. By Ara¬ 
bella, sister of John Churchill, afterwards duke of Marlbo¬ 
rough, Henrietta, born 1670, married Sir Henry Waldo- 
grave, afterwards created Baron Waldegrave, died 3rd 
April, 1730; 2, By the same, Janies, surnamod Fitzjames, 
horn hi 1671, (Mealed duke of Berwick lGs", died 12th 
June, i734 : 3. By the same, Henry Fitz James, styled the 
Grand Prior, horn 1673, died 7th December, 1702; 4. By 
the same, a daughter, who became a nun in France; 5. By 
Catherine, daughter of Sir Charles Seilley, created m 1686 
countess of Dorchester for life, Catherine, born J6S1, mar¬ 
ried 1609 to James Annesley, earl of Anglesey; secondly, 
after baying obtained adivouo fmm him, to John Sliellleld, 
duke of Buckingham ; died 17,10. 

James Ii. employed part of I he leisure of Ins retirement 
in writing an account of his own life, the original niauu- 
sc.riot of which, extending to nine folio volumes, was pre¬ 
served in the Scotch College at Paris till the Revolution, 
when it was forwarded to Si. Oilier for the purpose of being 
transmitted to England, but was (here destroyed, having, it 
is said, been commuted to the Humes by the wile of the 
person to whose charge it was consigned, ill her 1'eais for 
the safety of her husband if it should be found ui his pos¬ 
session. A digest or compendium however of I lie matter of 
the royal autobiography had been long before drawn up by 
nu unknown hand, uppurenll) under the direction cither of 
James or his son; and tins performance (of which theie 
wa> also at least one other complete copy m existence), hav- 
-iig formed the principal portion of the papers formally be¬ 
longing to the Stuart family, which were obtained by 
George IV. when regent, has been printed under the title 
of ‘The Life of James the Second, King of England, 
collected out of Mcmuns writ ol' las own hand. Together 
with the King’s Advice to his Son, and his Majesty’s Will. 
Published from the Original Stuart Manuscripts m Cmlton 
House, by the Rev. J. S. Clarke, LL.B., TAILS., llistono- 
graplter to the King, Chaplain of the Household, and Li¬ 
brarian to the Prince Regent,’ 2 rols. 4to., Loud. 1816. 

JAMES RIVER. [VikijinivJ 

J AMESONITE, a mineral, winch occurs crystallized and 
massive. It consists of—sulphur O'220, load II'387, anti¬ 
mony O' 349, iron O' 026. Its specific gravity is O'004. 

JANEIRO, RIO DE, commonly called Rio, but whose 
full name is S. Sebastian do Rio do Janeiro, the capital of 
the empire of Brazil in South America, is situated m 22“ 
04' S. lat. and 43° 15'W. long., on the western shores of a 
large and safe bay, called Bahia do Rio do Janeiro. 

This bay is only inferior in extent to Bahia de Todos 
os Santos, being nearly 24 miles ui length, almost north 
and south, 15 miles in its greatest width, and about 120 
miles in circuit. Its entrance at the southern extremity 
is rather narrow, being formed by two rocky and project¬ 
ing tongues of land, whose extremities are hardly a mile 
distant from one another. On the extreme point of the 
eastern tonguo is built the fortress of S. Cruz, and on that 
of the western the batteries of S. Joso and S. Thoodosio. 
At no great distance from, and opposite to, the entrance, 
hut within the bay, is a low rocky island, Illia da Lugom, 
on which also a fortress is built, so that the entrance of the 
; hay is very well defended. The average depth of the en- 
' trance is 14 fathoms: good anchoring ground is found 
f everywhere within tho bay. As tlio tide rises within tiio 


hay 16 feet at full and change, some precaution is necessary 
to avoid anchoring m too shallow water at high tide. The 
buy, being at a short distance from its shores enclosed by 
high hills and mountains, is not exposed to any kind of 
wind, and in every respect is one of the best harbours on 
the globe. It is diversified by numerous islands and rocks, 
hut only one of them is of considerable extent, the Ilha do 
Governador, situated m the northern and wider portion of 
the hay. Numerous rivers fall into tliojiay. Though all 
of them have a short course, most, of them are navigable 
for a few miles from their mouth, and facilitate the trans¬ 
port of the produce to Rio de Janeiro. 

Near the entrance of the bay, and where it is only lrom 
four to eight miles wide, the town is built on its western 
shore, as already observed. It extends along the shore about 
three miles on an undulating plain, which contains a high 
hill with the church of Nossa Senhoru da Gloria on it. To 
the west ol the plain rises a range uf high hills called Cor- 
covado, containing many picturesque valleys, among which 
that of Laranjoirus.or’of the oranges,’ is distinguished by its 
beauty. The substance of which tile muss of the lulls round 
tho town is composed is gneiss, in which numerous quarries 
are opened near the city. The gneiss is intersected l>y 
granite veins varying in thickness from two or three foci to 
as many inches. That part of the town which is south of the 
hill Da Gloria is very narrow, consisting only of one or two 
streets which extend south as far us the small bay of Bota- 
fogo. Tlie city or principal town is built a little north of the 
hill Da Gloria, and on a rooky shore of same elevation oppo¬ 
site the small island called Illia das Cobras. A fine pier of 
stone projects a short distance into the buy, and is ascended 
by a flight of steps. It loads immediately to the Palace 
Square, which is 100 yards long and 80 wide. Two sides of 
this square are occupied by the Impcnul Palace, which was 
formed by uniting the Palace of the Viceroys, winch stands 
on the southern side of the square, with the Convent of the 
Carmelites and the Senate-house by passages; the two latter 
buildings occupy the w estem side of the square. The palace 
lias more the appearance of a manufactory than uf tile re¬ 
sidence of an emperor. The northern side of the square is 
occupied by alow of houses two stories high, which are 
private property. The city itself stands on a level plain, 
and extends in the form of a rectangular oblong from 
north-west to south-east; on its northern border are five 
low hilts. It consists of eight straight and paiallol but nar¬ 
row sheets, intersected by many still Hammer streets at 
right angles. A large square, called Campo de S. Anna, 
which joins it on the north west, divides the city from the 
Culade Nova, or New Town, which extends westwards to the 
neighbourhood of the royal villa of S. Christowio. 

The streets are paved, and they also have fool-pave¬ 
ments, which however are so narrow as scarcely to admit of 
two people passing one another. The Ileuses aie generally 
limit of stone, and have two stories: the uppei one is some¬ 
times of wood: the roofs are of tiles. The latticed windows, 
which formerly were gencial, have disappeared. The town 
is lighted but .sparingly, and only for a part of the night. 
Tim most distinguished buildings are the cathedral, and the 
chinches l)e Candelaria and S. Francisco de Paula. The 
college, which once belonged to the Jesuits, is also a line 
building; and a magnificent theatre and an Exchange in a 
good style have lately been erected. The most remarkable 
of tho public buildings is the aqueduct, winch brings down 
the water from the mountains of Corcovado (2106 feet, ac¬ 
cording to others 2100 foot, above the sea) to tho town. It 
consists of two walls built of hewn stone, a yard from each 
other, the space between being inched over with bricks. 
The water tints brought to tho town is distributee! into 
several fountains, hut not conducted to the houses, as is the 
case in many other towns in South America. 

Rio de Janeiro contains a population of more than 200 . 000 . 
The number of whites and of black slaves seems to bo 
neailv equal; the people of colour are comparatively lew in 
uumliur. Most of the inhabitants arc engaged in die dil- 
ieient branches of commerce. There are sonic liianufae- 
tui'is, as sugar-houses, tanneries, cotton manufactures, rum 
distilleries, and houses for tho extraction of tram oil. Se¬ 
veral persons aie occupied wit li culling diamonds and other 
precious stones. Charitable institutions are not wanting, 
though they are scanty in proportion to llie great popula¬ 
tion. There is a large library, an academy of arts, a mili¬ 
tary academy, an observatory, a botanical garden, and a 
grammar-school, and steps have lately been taken to jn- 
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crease the number of such and similar institutions. As to 
the commerce of Rio, see Brazil, vol. v., p 268. 

(Cazal, Corografta Brasilica; Henderson’s History of 
Brazil ; Travels in Brazil of Spix and Martius; Cald- 
e.leugh; On the Geology of Rio de Janeiro, in Geolog. 
Trans., 2nd series, vol. ii.) 

J ANl'RA. [Isopoda, p. 55.] Tho word is also employed 
by Oken to designate a genus of Acalephans apparently 
nearly allied to the Callianiree. 

JANIZARIES is the name of a Turkish militia once 
formidable' but now extinct. The origin of this body dates 
from the reign of Amurath, or Murad I, who, after having 
overrun Albania, Bosnia, Servia, and Bulgaria, claimed tho 
fifth part of the captives, from among whom ho chose the 
oung and able-bodied, and had them educated in the Mo- 
latnmedan religion, and for the military profession. These 
recruits, being duly disciplined, were formed into a distinct 
body of infantry, divided into ortas, or battalions, and they 
were consecrated and blessed by a celebrated dervish called 
Hadji Bcutash, who gave them the name of Yeni Cheri, or 
‘ New Soldiers.’ They hooii became the terror of the 
enemies of tho Ottomans: being completely weaned from 
their friends and homes, they were enthusiastically devoted 
to the sultan as their common-father; and a strict disci¬ 
pline, regular pay, and constant service gate them habits 
of order and obedience far superior to the irregular bodies 
which formed at the time the armies of the princes of 
Christendom. After the death of ftolyman the Magnificent, 
and the general though gradual decay of the Ottoman 
warlike spirit, when the sultans no longer took the field in 
person, the Janizary body was no longer recruited exclu¬ 
sively from choice and young captives, but by enrolments of 
Osmanleos, who, being born and bred in the faith of Islam, 
had not the zeal of proselytes, and were besides connected 
by ties of consanguinity anil friendship with the body of 
the people around them, and not exclusively devoted to the 
will of the sultan. In 1680 'Mohammed IV. abolished the 
law by which the Christian rayahs, or subjects of tho Porte, 
were obliged to give a portion of their children to the 
sultan to be educated in the Mohammedan faith and en¬ 
rolled into the militia. By the original laws of their body 
the Janizaries could not marry, hut by degrees the prohi¬ 
bition was evaded, and at lust totally disregarded. Their 
children’s names were then inscribed on the rolls of their 
respective ortas; and their relations and friends, men often 
unfit for any warlike service, obtained a similar honour, 
which gave them certain privileges and protection from the 
capricious oppression of their rulers. In this manner a 
crowd of menials, low artisans, and vagabonds, came to he 
included in the body of Janizaries; even rayahs and Jews 
purchased for money the same privilege; but all this motley 
crew lived out of tho barracks, where only a few in time 
of peace were present at the appointed hours for receiving 
their soups or rations. Military exercises were abandoned ; 
the Janizaries merely furnished a few guards and patroles 
for the city, many of them being only armed with sticks; 
and they never assembled as a body except on pay-day, 
when they defiled two by two before their nazirs, or in¬ 
spectors. Still they were formidable to tho government, 
from their numbers, which were scattered all over the 
empire, and their intluenco and connexions with the mob 
of the capital. They repeatedly mutinied against the 
sultans, and obliged them to change their ministers, or 
even deposed them. In our own days they dethroned 
Selim; and in the beginning of the reign of the present 
Sultan Mahmood they broke out into a dreadful insurrec¬ 
tion which lasted three days, and in which tho Vizir Mus- 
tapha Bahadur lost Ins life. In both instances they were 
impelled by their hatred of the Nizam Djedid, or new troops, 
disciplined after the European fashion. At lust Muhmond 
resolved to put down the Janizaries; and having for 
several years matured his plan with tho advice of lus 
favorite ilalet Eflcndi, and gained over their aga and others 
of their principal officers, he issued an order that every orta 
or division should furnish 150 men to bo drilled according 
to tho European tactics. This, as he had foreseen, led to 
a revolt; the Janizaries assembled in the square of the 
Etmaidan, reversed their soup-kettles according to their 
custom in such eases, and, invoking the name of their 
tutolnt saint Hadji Bektash, they began by attacking and 
plundering the houses of their enemies. But the body of 
topjis, or connoniers, tho bostandjis, or guards of the serag¬ 
lio, and the galiondjis, or marines, were prepared; the sultan, 


mufti, and the ulemas, assembled in tlie mosque of Achtnot, 
pronounced a curse and a sentenco of eternal dissolution 
on the body of tlie Janizaries; The sandjak sbereef, or 
sacred standard, was unfurled, and a general attack on the 
Janizaries began, who, cooped up in tho narrow streets, 
were mowed down by grape-shot, and tho rest were dis¬ 
patched by the muskets and the yataghans of their enemies, 
or burned in their barracks. About 25,(100 Janizaries are 
said to have been engaged in the actual revolt, and most of 
them perished: the others concealed themselves or were 
exiled into Asia. This carnage took place in June, 1825, 
and from that, time the Janizaries as a body have ceased 
to exist,. Macfarlane, in his ‘Constantinople in 1828,’ 
gives a vivid account of that catastrophe. 

JANSENISTS,"a soct which appeared in the Roman 
Catholic church about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. They professed not to attack the dogmas but 
only the discipline of that church, which however stigma¬ 
tized them as heretical in some of their tenets. They took 
their name from Janssen, or Jansetmis, bishop of Ypros in 
the Netherlands, who published a book entitled * Augus¬ 
tinus,’ in which ho supported, by means of passages from 
the writings of St. Augustine, certain principles concerning 
the nature and efficacy of divine grace which appear to 
partake greatly of Calvin's doctrine of predestination. Tins 

3 uostion of grace and predestination had already been 
iscussed in the church at various times, and had proved 
a stumbling-block to many theologians. Michael Buius, pro¬ 
fessor at Louvain, hud been condemned in 1567 by a Papal 
bull, and obliged to disown seventy-six propositions taken 
from his writings, chiefly concerning that abstruse subject. 
Jansenius however died quietly at Ypres in 1638, and it 
was not till several years after his death that some Jesuit 
theologians, on examining his book, discovered m it the 
following five propositions, which they denounced as lie 
reticul:— 1. That there are certain commandments of Cod 
which eveu righteous men, however desirous, find it im¬ 
possible to obey, because they have not yet received a suffi¬ 
cient. measure of grace to render obedience possible. 2. That 
nobody can resist tlie influence of inward grace. 3. In our 
fallen state of nature it is not required, in order that wo he 
accounted responsible beings, that we should be free lrom 
the internal necessity of acting, provided we are free from 
external constraint. 1. The Stum-Pelagians were hereiicul 
in maintaining that tlie human will has the choice of re¬ 
sisting or obeying the internal grace. 5. That to maintain 
that Christ died for all moil, and not solely for those who 
arc predestinated, is Semi-Pclagianism. 

After much controversy, those five propositions were con¬ 
demned by a bull of Pope Innocent X„ m the year 1653, 
as impious and blasphemous, and the bull was received by 
the French prelate 0 , and promulgated throughout Franco 
with the king’s consent. Several learned men, who dislikid 
the Jesuits and their lalitudinarian system of ethics, wrote 
not to defend the five propositions, hut to prove that those 
propositions did not exist m the hook of Jansenius, at least 
not in the sense for which they were condemned. The 
Jesuits again appealed to the pope, and a curious question 
arose for the pope, which was, to determine tho exact 
meaning of an author who was dead. Alexander V1J. 
however, liy a new bull, in 1656, again condemned Jtin- 
senius’s book ns containing the five propositions in the 
sense ascribed to them by tlie former bull. Arnauld and 
other learned men of Port-Royal persisted in denying this 
assumed meaning; and thus they, and all those who thought 
like them, received the appellation of Jansenists. A for¬ 
mulary w as now drawn out conformable to the Papal bull, 
which all ecclesiastical persons in France were required to 
sign, on pain of being suspended from their functions and 
offices. A groat many refused, and this occasioned a schism 
in the French church, which lasted many years. Arnauld, 
Pascal, Nicole, and other reputed Jansenists attacked ve¬ 
hemently tiie corruption, discipline, and morality of the 
church, and the Jesuits as supporters of that relaxation. 
They also inculcated the necessity of mental rather than 
outward or ceremonial devotion; they promoted the know¬ 
ledge of the Scriptures among the people, and they en¬ 
couraged general education by numerous good W'orks which 
came from the press of Port-Royal, Meantime tlie con¬ 
troversy with Rome continued, although Clement IX., in 
1668, entered into a sort of compromise with the French 
non-suhscrihing clergy, and Innocent XI. behaved with 
still greater moderation towards them. But Father Ques- 
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tie!’* ‘ Moral Observations on the New Testament,’ pub¬ 
lished in 1698, added fuel to Ihe flame. Qucsnol, being now 
considered at the head of the Jansenist. party, was driven 
into exile; Louis XIV., urged by bis Jesuit confessor, 
suppressed tho monastery of Port-Royal in 170!); and Pope 
Clement XI., in 1713, fulminated tho bull * Unigenitus’ 
against 101 propositions of Father Quesnol’s work. [Cle¬ 
ment XI.] A fresh contention now arose; a great part of 
the French clergy, many of whom were not Jansenists, 
including Cardinal de Noailles, appealed from the bull of 
the pope to a general council. The Regent d Orlcuns 
however insisted on unconditional submission to the bull, 
and the recusants, or ‘ appellants,’ were persecuted and 
driven into exile. This persecution made many fanatics, 
and Jansenism boeatne a mime for a set of visionaries and 
impostors. A certain A 1)1)6 Paris, who had been one of the 
appellants, and liad died in 17 2 7, was said to perform 
miracles from liis tomb. For an investigation of these 
pietonded miracles see Bishop Douglas’s Criterion, or 
Miracles lijrammed. Next came a set of men called Con- 
vulstonnaircs, who were seized with spasms and ecstasies; 
and others who were styled Flagellants, who whipped 
themselves in honour of the Saint Abbe Paris. This frenzy 
lasted for years, and tho government by harsh measures 
on.y increased it; in fact. it. became mixed up with political 
discontent, and the parliament of Paris look the part of the 
appellants. [Damiens.] At last tho paroxysm subsided, 
having had the effect of discrediting the name of Jan¬ 
senism, which, as a sect, never afterwards revived, though 
lls opinions arc still held by many. As the original Jun- 
senists maintained the absolute independence of the civil 
power on ecclesiastical authority, and as even ill ceclcsias- 
1 leal matters they were not favourable to the supremacy of the 
Roman see, their principles had the effect of inducing many 
of the French clergy to take the oath to the constitution of 
1 7!) 1 : these were called ‘ prPtl es insermentes,’and were eonsi- 
deied as schismatics by the see of Rome. Tho Jansenist prin¬ 
ciples extended to Italy, especially to Tuscany, where bishop 
Ricci and his partisans also effected a temporary schism. 

JANSSEN, CORNELIUS, was born at Amsterdam, 
and lived several )ears in England, lie was employed by 
King James I., and painted several fine portraits of that 
. ovoicign mid ol' his children, as well as of the principal 
nobility. Ills colouring is very clear and natural; the car¬ 
nations are remarkably soft, and except in freedom of hand 
and in grace he was esteemed equal to Vandyck, and in 
finishing superior lo him. lie generally painted on pantiel, 
and Ins draperies are commonly black, which he probably 
chose because that colour gives greater brightness to the 
flesh tints. His pictures still retain their original lustre, 
which is supposed to he in consequence of Ins having 
used ultramarine in liis black colours, as well as in the 
carnations. lie left England soon after the arrival of Van- 
dyek, about the beginning of the civil wars, and returned 
to liis own country, where ho died in 1665. 

JANSSENS, ABRAHAM, horn at Antwerp in 156!), 
w.t- a competitor of Rubens, and was considered to be equal 
to him in many of the most important parts of the art. In 
colouring he was certainly inferior to Rubens alone, liis 
compositions are spirited,liis drawing correct, liis pencil de¬ 
cided, and his draperies natural anil free from stiffness. 
He painted subjects illuminated by torchlight, and delighted 
in the contrast of tho most brilliant light with the deepest 
shade. Most of the Flemish churches possess fine pictures 
by this master. 

JANSSENS, VICTOR HONOR1US, born at Brussels 
in 1664, after having been for four years painter to the 
duke of Holstein was sent by his highness, at his own re¬ 
quest, to Italy, where ho diligently studied Raphael and 
tlie antique, and sketched the beautiful scenery in the en¬ 
virons of Rome. His paintings were soon so highly es¬ 
teemed that he was employed by the chief nobility of Rome. 
He composed historical subjects both on a largo and small 
scale, but tho latter being most sought after, lie in general 
painted in that size. He took Albano for his model, and 
was superior in his own style to all his contemporaries. 
On his return to Brussels his pictures were as much ad¬ 
mired there as they had been in Italy ; lmt having a large 
family to support, lie found it most profitable to paint large 
pictures ; and most of the palaces and churches of his own 
country are adorned with his compositions. His invention 
was fruitful, and his execution rapid, as appears from the 
vast number of his works, He died in 1739. 

P. C, No. 799. 


JA'NTHINA, or IANTIIINA, Lamarck's name for a 
genus of turbinated testaceous mollusks of remarkable 
habits. 

Linmcus placed the form among the Helices, under tho 
name of Helix Janthina, between lleh.r perversa and Heli.r 
viripara; and he was aware of its Pelagic distribution. 

Lamarck arranges it next to Natica, t lie last genus of liis 
Nenlaccans, between which family and the Marroslames it 
appears in liis list of Phytiphagous (plant-eating) Trache- 
lipnds. 

Cuvier assigns to the Janthina: a place among his Perti- 
nibranchiate Gastropods, between the Pyramided ic mul 
the Nrriter. 

M. Do Bluinville elevates the group into a family, under 
tho name of Ojrystomes, being the fifth and last uf his order 
Asiphonobranchiula. This family comes next to the Ilemi- 
cyclostomes, which comprise the Merits, &tc. 

M. Rang makes Janthina a genus of the Trochoids of 
Cuvier, giving it a position between Ampullaria, Lain., and 
Litiopn, Rang. 

Generic Character.—Animal with a very large head and 
a prubuscidiform muzzle, at the extremity whereof is the 
mouth furnished with two vertical subeartilagmous lips 
(which are armed with long and very sharp points curved 
inwards), and with a lingual enlargement (rentlenieiit); 
tentacles two, conical, pointed, not very eonliaelile, and 
very distant, each' hearing at its base a rather long pedun¬ 
cle, which is oculated beneath ils extremity: foot oval, di¬ 
vided inlu two parfs, the anterior being concave and in (lie 
form of a cupping-glass (veil louse), the latter flattened, thick, 
and fleshy ; natatory appendages lateral, rather large and 
fringed; respiratory cavity r> open, and containing two 
pectinated brunch ice; orifice of the ovary at the bottom of 
this envit) ; exciting male organ very small, and on tho 
right side. 

Shell ventneoso, globular or conoid, very fragile, with a 
low spire, and the last, wlioil larger than all tlie lest toge¬ 
ther ; aperture huge, subtriangulur, with disunited hordois ; 
tlie columella straight and lung, forming the whole of the 
left border or lip ; right border or lip trenchant, and often 
notched in llte middle: colour of all the species lutheito 
discovered v inlet, more or less intense. 

Ofirrcuhtm modified into a vesicular appendage, viliiiTi 
serves to suspend the animal at tlie surface of the water, 
and which adheres to the posterior and fleshy pail of the 
foot. 



JaiiUiin \ FiajnlU (Common Oceanic Snail - ) Shell with the auim.il, the Punt 
expanded o, he id; b, mouth; e, teutaelos ; d, rye*; e, lxmU*i ol them mile 
at the entrance of the lu.uiehi.il eu\ity ; f, loot, tlie posloimr p irt, v> lur'i iv 
flatlateral expansion of the mantle, provided toi swimmim', k, foot, au- 
tenor part lortmiifl a w»l t of pouch; t, hunch ot auiatcd \oMcle-. set win; to 
suspend the mollusk at the hu aee of tho water, in, eggs suspended undei tho 
u*sicul«u hunch; u, shell. (Kan^ ) 

Geographical Distribution very extensive, the form 
having been met with in the four quarters of tho world 
floating on the ocean or driven on the shores by tempests. 
It has occurred on tlie coasts of our islands, but there is 
reason for thinking that it is not to be found in very cold 
latitudes. In warm climates it is very plentiful. 

Habits, lieproduction, l'bod, c(V.-- Sir Everard Heine 
published in tlie ‘ l’hil. Trans.’ for 1817, a paper vihicli is 
appended (Appendix, No. III.) to Captain Tuekej ’« ‘ Narra¬ 
tive of the Expedition seal to explore the River Zaire, 
usually called the Congo,’ wherein lie desciibes and figures 
among other ova of mollusks, or 7 ennes Test area, as he 
denominates them, the camoinlccl nidus of Ileh r Janthina 
(pi. xiii., figs. 1, ■„>, 3, 4, 5, 6). ‘Tins annual,’ observes Sir 
Everard, ‘ not living at the bottom el the sea, like the 
Vennes testaeca in general, deposits its ova upon its own 
shell, if nothing elso comes in its vv ay ; one of the specimens 
of the shell of the Janthina caught in tlie voyage to tho 
Congo forluuatoh- has the ova so deposited.’ And ho then 
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refers to the drawings of Mr. Bauor, engraved ns above 

quoted. 

Irt the 4th vol. of the ‘Journal of the Philadelphia Aca¬ 
demy’will be found ‘ Remarks on the floating apparatus 
and other peculiarities of the genus Jantliina,’ by Roy- 
nell Coates, M.D. This highly interesting paper, the re¬ 
sult of the author’s personal observations during a voyage 
to the East Indies, establishes the correctness of Cuvier’s 
remark, that no anatomical connexion exists between the 
animals and the air-cells of their float; but does not corro¬ 
borate the views of Sir Everard as to the numerated nidus 
on the shell which he saw with so much satisfaction. Dr. 
Coates placed some Janthimr in a tumbler of brine, and 
having removed a portion of the lloat of one with scissors, 
the animal soon set to work to supply the deficiency afler 
the following marinerThe foot was advanced upon the 
remaining vesicles, until about two-thirds of that part rose 
above the surface of tlio water ; it was then expanded to the 
uttermost, and thrown back upon the water, like the foot of 
a Lymntra when it begins to swim ; it was then contracted 
at the edges, and formed into the shape of a hood, enclosing 
a globule of air, which was slowly applied to the extremity 
ef the float. There was now a vibratory movement through¬ 
out the foot, and when it was again thrown back to renew 
line process, the globule was found enclosed in its newly- 
made envelope. From this it results that the membrane 
enclosing t ho cells is secreted liy the foot, and that there is 
no attachment between the float mid tliu animal, other than 
that arising from the nice adaptation and adjustment of 
proximate surfaces. Dr. Coates stales that the (lout varies 
111 different species. In Janthina frtigi/is lie describes it as 
convex, subcarinate above and concave beneath, straight, 
and composed of large vesicles : in J. globosa he found the 
vesicles smaller, and the float flat both above and beneath, 
added to which it is formed by the reunion of one of the 
edges into a spiral and nearly circular disk. In J. exigua 
it was straight, narrow, and flattened, and the vesicles were 
small. Along the under surface of the lloat a little line of 
pearly fibres was remarked, to which are attached the eggs 
of the animal. 

Although Dr. Coates had no opportunity of observing the 
eggs of J. frugiUs, he is strongly inclined to believe that 
the eggs figured and described in ‘ Phil. Trans.,’ us above 
alluded to, belong to some other marine animal; and lie 
grounds his belief on the dissimilarity bet ween those figures 
and the eggs of J. globosa and J. exigua, In these Iwo 
species (lie eggs are contained in little membranous bags 
of some consistence, winch are attached in rows to the 
pearly fibres of the under surface of tlic float by small fila¬ 
mentous pedicles similar in appearance to the fibres. These 
hags are covered with minute, gelatinous, conical eminences, 
ami are partially divided by incomplete septa, as may be 
seen by the aid of a powerful lens. In J. exigua, the divi¬ 
sion is very partial; but in J. globosa it gives to the whole 
sac a chambered appearance. It would seem that the 
animal consumed considerable time in depositing its eggs, 
for the bags nearest to the extremity of the lloat were con¬ 
stantly found empty, while the central bags contained young 
.shells fully formed: those towards the animal Were filled 
with eggs. The probability is, that the young animals when 
hatched ascend the float of the mother, and thus gaining 
access to the surface, construct the elements of their future 
support. 

M. Rang, who also notices Sir Everard's statement, men¬ 
tions it as certain tlmt Janthina deposits its eggs sometimes 
in considerable number, as he has had occasion to remark, 
under the float, where they are attached by means of small 
pedicles; and he goes on to say, that the animal abandons 
them, together with the lloat, which is then charged with 
their preservation. M. Rang adds, that it is possible that, 
at this epoch, the natatory appendages of the mantle, being 
sufficiently developed, permit the animal to use them for 
swimming, anil thus supply the loss; or one must suppose 
that these animals have the faculty of replacing the lloat. 
That they have that faculty we have, above, seen. 

Browne, in his ‘Natural History of Jamaica,’ gives by no 
means a bad account of the floats of tiieso animals, many 
of which he encountered between the Bermudas and the 
Western Islands, in his voyage from Jamaica. He says, *1 
have observed many of the vesicul® themselves swimming 
upon the surface of the water, which induced me to think 
that thoy were thrown off as the creatures retired.’ Sloane 
also saw these oceanic snails, and figures them. 


In January, 1833, Dr. Grant exhibited to a meeting of 
the Zoological Society of London numerous specimens of 
Janthina vulgaris, Lam., and of Velella limbosa, Lam., 
both animals of rare occurrence on the English coast, and 
chiefly met with floating in tropical or warmer seas. Thoy 
were obtained by him at the beginning of September, 1832, 
in Whitsand Bay, close to the point of the Land’s End, 
Cornwall, where they were thrown in great numbers on 
the sands, after a storm of three days’ continuance from the 
north-west: they must, he observed, consequently have 
been floating before they were directed to the coast by the 
storm, in latitudes at least as high as that in which they 
were found. Dr. Grant regards it as probable that neither 
of these animals is capable of discharging at will the gase¬ 
ous fluid by which they are supported on the surface of the 
sea; otherwise, in such a violent and continued tempest as 
that which stranded them, they would have emptied their 
vesicles and have sunk to the stiller bottom. (Zoo/. Proc.) 
Browne on the other hand says, speaking of the float, 

‘ This raises and sustains it while it pleases to continue on 
the surface ; but when it wants to return, it throws off its 
bladder and sinks.' 

Lamarck placed Janthina among the plant-eaters; but 
in the communication by Dr. Grant above noticed, it is 
suggested that Janthina, a predaceous Gastropod accom¬ 
panying Velella, as there described, may prey upon it, and 
acquire from it the blue colouring matter of its shell. 

Several authors speak of the beautiful purple liquor w hich 
the living animal diffuses when it is touched. 

We select us an example Janthina fragilis. 

Description.—Shell pale; body whorl angulated ; the 
base flattened, striated, and deep violet; aperture broader 
than long; outer lip deeply emarginate. (Swamson.) 

IjOtulthy. —Oceanic in warm and temperate climate',; 
several instances are roeorded of its capture near the British 
Islands, and on them. 

Janthina exigua has also occurred on tlio English and 
Irish coasts. {Stool. Proc., 1885.) 

Mr. Swainson, who in his ‘Zoological Illustrations' lia-, 
given beautifully correct figures of J.JragiHs and ./. globusu, 
justly remarks that the shells are so brittle that it is taie 
to find them perfect. 

M. de Blainville is inclined to think that those shells 
which ate notched belong to females. 


Hlidl of J.uithinu frngili-.. 

Fossil Janthina? 

Mr. G. B. Sowerby (Genera) states that ho lias never 
seen any fossil species of this genus, nor is lie aware that 
any exist, but he refers to a fossil engraved in Min. Con. 
pi. JO, which bears a very near resemblance to it. The 
fossil is named, in Ihe valuable work alluded to, Helix enri* 
nuta, anil the solid grey limotone near Settle in Yorkshire 
is said to be the locality. Janthina docs not appear in the 
tables of M. Desliayes. 

JANUARY, tlio first mouth in our present Calendar, 
was also the first morilli in the Roman Calendar. It was 
not the first month of the year In this country till 1752 , 
when the legislature, by an act passed in the preceding 
year, altered the mode of reckoning time from the Julian 
to the Gregorian style. At this time it was directed that 
the legal year, which then commenced in some parts of this 
country in March, and in others in January, should univer¬ 
sally be deemed to begin on the first of January. January 
derives its name from Janus. Mncrobius expressly says it 
was dedicated to him because, from its situation, it might 
he considered to bo retrospective to the past, and prospec¬ 
tive to the opening year. It consists of thirty-one days, 
though originally of only thirty days. The Anglo-Saxons 
called January Wolf-mnnath. (Brady, Claris Calendar., i. 
55, 5fi ; Maerobii Saturn., i. 13.) 

JANUS, in mythological history, is the earliest of the 
Italian kings, and reigned in Lalium, being contemporary 
with Saturn. He wus succeeded by Picus and Fa tutus. 
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who, as well as himself, were worshipped by the Etruscans 
and Romans. Janus, by some accounts, was tho son of the 
sun, and his attributes appear to connect him with sun- 
worship. He is the porter of heaven; he opens the year, 
tho first month being named after him; lie presides over 
the seasons, whence he is sometimes represented with four 
heads (Janus Quadrifrons), and his temples in that capacity 
were built with four equal sides, but only one entrance. 
He presides over production. He is tho keeper of earth, 
sea, and sky; tho guardian deity of gates, on which account 
he is commonly represented with two heads, because every 
door looks two ways; and thus he, the heavenly porter, can 
watch the east anil west at once without turning. (Ovid, Fast., 
i. 140.) He usually carries a key in his left hand and a staff in 
the other, (lb., 9!).) His temples at Romo were numerous. In 
war time tlio gates of tho principal one, that of J anus Quirinus, 
were always open; in peace they were closed to retain the 
wars within (lb., 124); hut they were shut once only between 
the reign of Numa and that of Augustus. In reference to 
this attribute he has the epithets of Clusius and Patuleius, 
the shutter and opener. All his attributes, numerous and 
complicated ns they are, appear to have reference to this 
notion of opening and shutting, and are explained, by those 
who see in Junus a modification of the sun, in reference to 
tho phenomena, of day and night, and the pervading vivify¬ 
ing influence of the solar rays. As to the probable origin 
of the vi.rd Janus, see the article Diana,. 

JAPAN is an empire in Asia, which consists of an un¬ 
known number of islands of different dimensions. Those 
islands may he considered as constituting the western boun¬ 
dary of Uic Pacific between ;il° and 40° N.lat.; hut the 
Japanese settlements oil the island Tslioka, or Tarakui, 
better known liy the name of Sakhalin, seem to extend as 
far north as 47" or 48" N. lat. Between these l-lands and 
the continent of Asia is a closed sea, called the Sea of 
Japan, which at its southern extremity is united to the 
Tong-Ilai, or Eastern Sea of the Chinese, by the Strait of 
Corea, and at its northern with tlio Sea oi'Oklmtzk, or Ta- 
rakai, by the still unexplored strait which divides the island 
of Tarakai from Manchuria. The Sea of Japan is united to 
the Pacific by several straits, which divide the Japanese 
islands tr. m ono another. The most, remarkable is the 
Strait of Hangar between the large islands ot'Nijion anil 
i-i'sii. Japan is situated between 12!)" and lit)" E. long. 
IV,,m Greenwich. It is divided into Proper Japan and the 
impendent islands. 

Proper Japan consists of three large islands, Kioosioo, 
Siikukl, and Nipon or Niton, which are surrounded by a 
great number of smaller islands. Kioosioo, the most west¬ 
ern, may be about 200 mites long, with an average breadth 
of 80 miles, which would give it a surface of 10,000 miles, 
nearly equal to that of the island of Sardinia. On its west¬ 
ern coast arc two deep hays, that of Simabara, in the 
middle, which is by far the largest, and that of Ouioorn, 
north of it: at its southern extremity is the Bay of Kango- 
8 ini a. Kioosioo is separated from Sitkokf by the Boongo 
Channel, and from Nipon by the Suwo Sound and tho 
Strait of Sinionoseki. Sitkokf may bo lit) miles long, 
with an average breadth of 70 miles; it probably contains 
more than 10,000 square miles, and is much larger than the 
island of Corsica. The long strait which divides it from 
Nipon on the north is in some places hardly more than a 
nnlo wide; hut about the middle a large bay enters deeply 
into the island of Sitkokf. The eastern extremity of this 
island is separated from Nipon by the Bay ofOsaeea, which 
contains tho island of Avaai. Nipon, the hugest and the 
principal of the Japanese islands, has the form of a curve, 
or, as Kiimpfer says, of a jawbone. Its length, measured 
along the middle of the island, exceeds 900 miles, and its 
average width maybe estimated at more than 100 miles: 
its surface may therefore cover an area of about 100,000 
square miles, or considerably more than that of Great Bri¬ 
tain. Its largest hays are along tho southern coast, as 
Osacea Bay, Mia Bay, and Yoilo Bay. 

Ihe dependent countries are the large island of Yeso, 
vvilh some of the Kurile Islands and the southern districts 
ofTarakai. Yeso has a very irregular form. Its length, from 
west-south-west to east-north-east, is more than 250 miles, 
aim its average width perhaps does not fall short of 100 miles. 
Jhis gives a surface of 25,000 square miles, or somewhat 
,ess than that of Ireland. Only the two southernmost of 
the larger Kurile Islands, Kunashir and Ulurup, are occupied 
by thu Japanese: the others belong to tho Russian empire. 


The island of Tarakai, whoso southern portion is called 
Tslioka, is divided from Yeso by the Strait of Pcrouse. It 
is certain that the Japanese have formed some settlements 
here, but it is not known how Ikr they extend northward. 
According to this rough estimate, and excluding the settle 
ments on the island of Tarakai, the Japanese empire con¬ 
tains about 160,000 square miles. 

All these islands are very imperfectly known: not even 
the coasts are laid down with any degree of correctness. 
This arises partly from natural and partly from political 
causes. Nearly all the coasts are very difficult of access, 
being surrounded by numerous rocks and islands, anil by a 
very shallow sea. This shallowness is most remarkable in 
the numerous inlets anil bays with which the southern 
coast is indented. The harbour of Yedo, for instance, is so 
shallow that even small boats cannot approach the beach 
the larger Japanese vessels keep far out to sea, and a Eu 
ropoan ship would he obliged to anchor at five leagues' dis¬ 
tance. Tho harbour of Osarea is not much better. This 
circumstance accounts for the smallness of all Japanese 
vessels, and their unfitness to keep Ihe sea in a gale. They 
can only he employed in tho coasting trade. The sen, 
besides containing numerous rocks, has some very dan¬ 
gerous whirlpools, two of w hich especially have been noticed 
by navigators, one near the island of Amakoosa, at the 
entrance of the Bay of Simabara, anil the other near the 
southern extremity of Nipon, between the bays of O.-aeea 
and of Mia. To this must he added, that no part of the 
ocean is subject to heavier gales than the sea which un¬ 
rounds Japan : they frequently blow with the fury of hurri¬ 
canes. The government also anil the laws of the Japanese 
are loss favourable to intercourse with foreigners than those 
of any other country on the globe, China not expected. If 
foreigners who arrive at the ports, after a delay of many days 
and even weeks, are at last permitted to set foot on shore, 
u small spot of ground is assigned to them, which has pre¬ 
viously been enclosed with strong pahsadoes. Duller such 
circumstances our knowledge of the country must be very 
scanty, and we owe such as we have nearly exclusively to 
the circumstance that the Dutch, who arc permitted to 
luide in the harbour of Nagasaki, areohliged to send annu¬ 
ally an embassy to Yedo, which gives them an opportunity 
of examining, though very imperfectly, the southern coast of 
Nipon between Simonoseki and Yedo. 

Home of those travellers, Thunberg for instance, assert 
that the whole surface of these islands is only a succession 
of mountains, lulls, anil valleys; hut Kiimpfer expressly 
says that he passed through several plains of considerable 
extent, ns that which runs from the town of Osaeca to 
Meaco, a distance of about twenty miles, anil a similar plain 
west of Yedo, anil extending to that town. A large plain 
occurs also along the northern shores of the buy of Mm, and 
numerous smaller plains are noticed by Kiimpfer. But 
generally the lulls run down eloso to the sea, or leave only 
a narrow stiip of level ground between them and thu sea¬ 
shore. Though Japan is doubtless a very hilly epuntry, it 
can hardly he said to be mountainous, as by far the greatost. 
number of the eminences arc cultivated to the very top, anil 
those few which are not cultivated are left in their natural 
state on account of the sterility of the soil. The Dutch have 
observed only one single peak of great elevation, the Fuilsi 
J amnia, not. far from the bay of Toinina, west of tho hay 
of Yedo. They compare it in shape with the Peak of 
Tenerifle, and observe that the snow seldom melts on its 
top. According to the accounts of navigators however, it 
would seem that the northern part of Nipon is traversed by 
a continuous chain of mountains with several peaks. Voi 
canoes, either in an active state or extinct, arc numerous, 
to the latter class the Fudsi Jamma seems to belong. 
Some active volcanoes occur on the islands scattered in the 
strait of Corea, as the Sulphur Island, noticed by Captain 
B. Hall. 

From the peculiar form of tlieso islands it may bo pre¬ 
sumed that they have no largo rivers; and the rapidity 
with which they run down show's that the country m the 
interior rises to a considerable height. Many of them are 
so rapid that no bridges can be built over them, and they 
arc not passed without, danger. Several others are less 
rapid, and though they cannot be navigated, timber and 
Wood are floated down them. A considerable number how¬ 
ever seem to be navigable fur small river-beats to a distance 
of some miles from tho sea. The most considerable and 
important of those which are known is the river Yodogawu, 
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in Nipon, which rises in the lake of Oitz, a sheet of water 
sixty miles in length hut of inconsiderable width. After 
leaving this lake it traverses tho fine plain which extends 
from its shores to the harbour of Osacca, and in all this 
c< u rse it is navigated by river-barges. 

We are of course very imperfectly acquainted with the 
climate of Japan, the meteorological observation made by 
Thunberg at Nagasaki only extending over one year. Tho 
southern part seems to resemble in many points the climate 
of England. In winter it does not freeze and snow every year, 
though this is generally tho case: the frost and snow, when 
there is any, last only a few days. In January, 1776, the ther¬ 
mometer descended at Nagasaki to 35° Iahr., but it was 
considered a very mild winter; in August it rose to i)8°, and 
that was considered as the average heat of the season. The 
heat would consequently he very groat hut for the refresh¬ 
ing breeze which blows (luring the day from the south, and 
during tho night from the cast. The weather is extremely 
changeable, and rains are abundant all the year round; 
but they are mpro heavy and frequent during the satkasi, 
or rainy season, which occurs in June and July. Storms 
and hurricanes seem to occur frequently, and the descriptions 
of them in KUmpl'er and Langsdorf are truly terrific. 
Thunder-storms are also common, and earthquakes have 
successively destroyed a great part of the most populous 
towns. Only a low spots appear to be exempt from these 
terrible phenomena. It is observed by Kumpfer that water¬ 
spouts are nowhere of such frequent occurrence as in the 
seas enclosing Japan. 

In no part of the world is agriculture carried to a higher 
degree of perfection than in Japan. All the declivities of tho 
hills to tho top, except those which are too steep, are formed 
into terraces or beds of different width, according to the 
slope, and those terraces are cultivated with tho utmost care. 
Here, as in China, the greatest attention is paid to the col¬ 
lection of manure. The raising of rice is the principal 
object, but wheat, barley, and rye are also cultivated, 
though to a much smaller extent. Indian corn is not enu¬ 
merated by Thunberg among the gram-crops of J apan. As 
the Japanese use no butter nor tallow, they cultivate Ii/ws 
surccilanmtm, Sesamuni, and Brnssicu orlflntahs ; the oil 
from llio two last serves for dressing victuals, and that of 
tho first is used for their lamps. The seeds of Pan rum rcr- 
tirtf/atiirn, Holms sorghum, or millet, Pamcum Cord, and 
Cynosurus Caracunus, are much used us food for man and 
beast, and cultivated extensively in some districts. Of escu¬ 
lent. roots chiefly batatas and potatoes are raised. Other 
vegetables are turnips, cabbages, carrots, radishes, lettuces, 
melons, pumpkins, cucumbers, and gourds. Different kinds 
of beans and peas are raised in astonishing abundance, and 
several provinces have obtained a name from producing 
them in superior quality. Among tho beaus are tho daidsii 
beans ( Do/ichns Soju), from which the Japanese make that 
liquid which is known in England under the name of soy. 
The plantations of the tea shrub are extensive in some dis¬ 
tricts, but their produce is inferior to that of China, and 
does not make ail article for exportation. Ginger is culti¬ 
vated, and the pepper shrub is planted for the consumption 
of tho country. Their orchards are stocked with tho fruit- 
trees of southern Europe, as oranges, lemons, medlars, tigs, 
grapes, pomegranates; and they produce also rhosuuts, 
walnuts, pears, peaches, and clierrie»; apples aro not men¬ 
tioned by Thunberg. The raising of cotton and silk are 
objects of great importance, and the Brnussonetia papynfrra 
is planted extensively, its bark being used for making doth 
and paper. Hemp is also much cultivated, but only em¬ 
ployed iu making doth; the' cordage is made from dif¬ 
ferent kinds of nettles. Besides these different plants they 
plant the vurmsh-tree (Il/tus veniix), from ijjiich they 
make the excellent varnish for their furniture, the cedar 
(Cupressus Japonica), the bamboo-cane, and the camphor- 
tree ( Lawns camphora), though all these trees are also 
found in a wild stale. They extract a blue dye-stuff from 
three kinds of Polygonum, rhinr.nse, barbutum, and adcuhire. 
The authority for this account of the botany of Japan is 
Thunberg, from whom we liavo also taken tho technical 
botanical names. 

The horses are of a middling size, hut strong. The 
number is small, as horses are only used for the saddle and 
by the princes. Thunberg is of opinion that there are not 
as many horses kept in the whole empire as in one single 
town in Sweden. Horned cattle are still less numerous. 
The Japanese do not use either their ilesli or their nulls. 


and they aro only kept for drawing carts or for ploughing 
such fields us lie almost constantly under water. Buffaloes 
aro found only m some districts. Neither asses lior mules 
are mentioned by Thunberg, but he expressly observes that 
sheep and goals arc not kept. Swine are only found at 
Nagasaki, where they have probably been introduced by 
tho Chinese, as the Japanese do not eat them. Fowls, 
ducks, and geese are plentiful, but principally valued for 
their eggs, of which the Japanese are very fond. Of wild 
animals only hares are mentioned by Thunberg, but he 
slates, on tlio information obtained from the natives, that 
deer, hears, and other animals occur in the eastern and 
northern part of Nipon. Though the Japanese do not 
make much use of tho tlesli of domestic animals us food, 
they derive abundant provisions from tho sea. Fish is ex 
Iromoly plentiful, and numerous villages are only inhabited 
by fishermen. Their rocky coasts are covered with oysters 
and several other kinds of shell-fish, and many families 
live exclusively on them. Even the flesh of tho whale, of 
which some kinds are rather numerous along these coasts, 
is oaten. 

Japan abounds in mineral wealth. Gold seems to he very 
plentiful in several provinces, but is not worked everywhere. 
The government seems to use corrective means to prevent 
such undertakings. Silver is not abundant; but copper, 
which contains a good (leal of gold, is extensively worked, 
and supplies the most important article of export. Iron is 
said not to be common, but still there is enough for the con¬ 
sumption of the country. Some tm-mines are also slated to 
be worked. Salt iu great quantity is made in several dis¬ 
tricts along the southern coast, where there exist sall-lagmies 
Of other minerals only fine clay is mentioned, vvluch is 
used in the manufacture of china; the porcelain is equal, 
if not superior, to that of China. The sea gives pearls and 
ambergris. 

All travellers speak of the populousness of the country 
and the extent of the villages, which frequently occupy two 
English miles and more m length. In some more lcrt 1 ) • 
districts they are so close to one another as to foim neiuh 
one contiguous street; us, for instance, in the plain which 
extends from the harbour of Osacca to Monro. The smallei 
towns commonly contain five hundred house-, and the 
larger two thousand and upvvatds, and though they have 
generally only two stories they are occupied by a compara¬ 
tively large number of persons. 

I. The island of Kioosioo is extremely well cultivated, 
and generally fertile, with tho exception of its eastern coast 
bordeiing on the Bootigo Channel, wInch is mountainous, 
barren, and comparatively thinly inhabited. In several 
places there arc considerable manufactures of cotton cloth, 
silk goods, and paper. The best known towns of importance 
are Nagasaki, Sunga, and Kokoorn. 

Nagasaki, sometimes pronounced Nanga.snki, the only place 
open to foreigners, lies oil a peninsula formed by the deep 
hay ol Omoora, in 32° 4 !>' N. hit. and 129“ 15'E. long. It-, 
harbour is spacious and deep, extending iu length about 
4 miles, with an average width of mole than a mile. At 
its entrance is the small island of 1'apenherg, where the 
water is 22 fathoms deep, but it grows shallower as it pro¬ 
ceeds inward, so that opposite to the town it has only a 
depth of 4 fathoms; so far it runs north-east, it then turns 
north, and has less depth. The towii is built ou its eastern 
shores, ill a narrow valley which runs eastward. It is three- 
quarters of a mile long and almost as broad, arid enclosed 
by steep though not high lulls. There aro some good 
buildings in tho town, as the palaces of the two governors, 
and those of some princes and noblemen of tho empire, but 
especially the temples, which were 62 in number, within 
and without the town, iu the time of Kiimpfcr (1G92). 
There are some manufactures of gold and silver, lire po¬ 
pulation may amount to 15,001) or 18,000 souls. It is one 
of the five imperial towns of the empire. 

Sanga, situated on a fine and well watered plain at the 
northern extremity of the large bay of Simaharra, the capi¬ 
tal of the fertile province of Fisun, is a very large and 
populous town, with canals and rivers running through its 
wide and regular streets. It lias considerable manu¬ 
factures. 

Kokoura, built near llie entrance of the Strait of Simo- 
noseki.has a shallow harbour, but carries on a considerable 
trade. Tho town, which in the time of Kiimplbr had 
much decreased, was found in a thriving state in 1775, by 
Thunberg. 
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II. The island of Sitkokf has not been visited by Eu- houses, and carrying on a considerable trade with the 
ropcans. According to a Japanese geographer, oiled by neighbouring districts. 

Kiimpfor, it contains many mountainous and barren districts, Yedo, the capital of the empire, is situated at. the north- 
aml less fertile tracts than the other largo islands. era extremity of the gulf of the same name, in an extensive 

III. Nipon, or Nifon, which constitutes the main body plain. According to the Japanese it is about ten miles long, 

and slrongth of the empire, is, as far as it has been seen by set on wide, and is nearly .10 miles in circuit. All tra- 
Europeans, well cultivated and fertile, with the exception of tollers agree that it is the largest and most populous town 
a few barren tracts of moderate extent. It contains the in the empire, but no onoof them ventures to Mate (lie pio- 
largcst towns, and the manufactured articles produced in liable number of its inhabitants. A large river runs 
this island aro considered the best. Thu most important through the town and sends off a considerable arm, which 

towns visited by Europeans, along its southern side, encloses the imperial palace, or thut of the Kubo, or sccu- 

are— Inr emperor. There are several good bridges over the 

Simonoseki, built at the foot of a mountain, on the shore liter. Tim principal is called Nipotibas, or the Bridge of 
of the narrow strait which bears its name, and which is Japan, and from it the mile-stones are counted, which arc 
only one mile and a half wide. It is not very large, but it erected along the principal roads that traverse the empne. 
carries on a very active coasting trade with all the districts Yedo is not so regularly built as Meaco, and the pnvab 
to the east of it. houses do not differ from those of Osacca; but as the I'.inii 

Mure, opposite to the north-eastern coast of Sitkokf, is lies of all the hereditary princes, lords, and noblemen arc 
not largo, consisting only of about fiOO houses; but its hav- obliged to reside at the court the whole year round, the 
hour is very safe, being well defended by a mountain tonn contains a great number of fine palaces, though tlun 
running out westward from the mainland, for which are not abuse one story high. Rows of trees aic planted 
reason it is resorted to by the coasting vessels, of which along the numerous canals which traverse the (own, to pro 
frequently more than 100 are anchored there. It is noted vent the tires fiotn spreading, which are very common, 

for its tanneries, where horse-lndes are tanned in the man- Yedo is not less famous for its manufactured goods than 

ner of the Russian leather. Meaco. The palace of the Kubo is built in the middle ol 

Osacca, one of the five imperial (owns, and the most com- the town. It consists of five palaces or castles, and some 
mcrriul l-lare in tlieempue, is situated in the northern angle Jarge gardens behind it, and is more than eight mile-m 
of 1 lie llulf of Osacca, on the banks of the river Yedogawa, circumference. 

which, near the town, divides into three branches, and, be- IV. The island of Yeso is very imperfectly known. On 
foie it falls into the sea, - into several more. The middle or its western coast, are high mountains. Ils custom and 
pi.ncipal brunch of the river, though narrow, is deep and southern coast roem to be very thickly inhabited. Near 
navigable. From its mouths, as far upas the town and the Strait of Sangar tire two considerable towns, Kokodadc 

higher, there are seldom less than a thousand barges going and MatsmaV. The latter is the capital, and the residence 

up and down. Scvciul navigable canals, which derive their of the governor. 

water from the river, traverse the principal streets of the The Japanese are not so strong as Europeans; blit they 
town, and sene as means for convey unco of goods. The are well made and have stout limbs. Their eyes show their 
banks of the river and of llie canals uie of freestone, coarsely Mongol origin, not. being round, but oblong, small, and 

beaa, and formed into ten or moie steps, so as to resemble deeply sunk in the head. Their hair is black, thick, and 

one continued staircase. Numerous bridges, built of cedar- shining, and their noses, although not flat, aio lathe, thick 
w cod, .no laid over I lie river and canals; some of them are and short. Their complexion is yellowish. They seem to 
of large dimensions, and beautifully ornamented. The resemble most tlie inhabitants of Corea, and the Alims on 
si reels ate narrow blit regular, and cut each other at right the island of Tarakai: but, according to appearances, they 
angle-; though not paved, they are very clean. A narrow have derived their civilization from China, in mauufac- 
paionient of Hat stones runs along the bouses for the tuning indusliy and ill scientific knowledge they seem to 
convenience ot fool-passengers. The houses are not above be nearly equal to the Clune-e, and m some arueles the 
two stories high, and limit of wood, lime, and clay. At the Japanese arc superior. The Chinese themselves value the 
north-eastern extremity of the city is a large castle. The real Japan vvaio above their own inferior manufaciun s in 
population is very great. According to the exaggerated lacker. Their manufactures in metals, silk, cotlon, i Inna, 
accounts of the Japanese aliuimyof Hll.uiM) men may lie glass, and paper, and their cabinet-wmk, are highly cs 
raised from among its inhabitants. Many of the residents teemed. They also make excellent watches and chicks, and 
aio very wealthy men, especially the merchants, artists, and a late traveller (Meylau) mentions telescopes and thernio- 
liiannfactureis. The Japanese themselves call Osacca the meters. The tine arts are much admired, but the Japanese 
universal theatre of pleasure and diversion ; and plays are taxle differs from ours, and is like that of the Chinese. The 
daily exhibited in public and private houses. In its neigh- most antient religion is that, of the Siulo, who was the off- 
bemrhood the best saki, a kind of strong beer obtained fiom spring of the sun, I ho founder of the antient roy :d family 
rice, is made, and exported into the oilier provinces. and of the empire. But the greater part of the inhabitants 

South of Osacca, on tho shores of the same gulf, is (lie have embraced Buddhism, winch seems to have been mlro- 
tovm of Sakiu, an imperial town, which however has never duecd from Corea at a very remote epoch. Besides these 
been visited by Europeans. two religions, a console! able number adhere to the doctrines 

Meaco, or Kio, the residence of the ecclesiastical emperor, of Confucius, the Chinese philosopher, and aie called Sy nolo, 
or Dai'n, is about ‘20 miles from Osacca, and contained, in In the seventeenth century tho Roman Catholic religion 
llie time of Kiimpfor, according to a census, more than was introduced by llie Portuguese, and made groat piogie-s, 
500,(H)U inhabitants, besides the numerous court of the but it was eradicated by a civil war and great persecution!, 
Dtii'ri. It is nearly four lililo3 long and three wide. The anil entirely forbidden. All travellers vv ho have been ac- 
Dairi resides on the northern side of tho city, in a partial- qiuiintcd with both nations prefer the Japano.-o lo the 
larward, consisting of 12 or 13 streets, and sopaiatcd from Chinese. They find I hem less cowardly, proud, cunning, and 
the city by vvalls and ditches. On 1 lie western part of the deceitful, and of a more manly and open chat-actor. In 
town is a strong castle, built of freestone, where the Kubo, cleanliness and industry both nations are email. The 
nr secular emperor, resides when he comes to visit tho Japanese show a great desire for knowledge, and their m- 
Uairi. The streets are narrow, but regular, and always stitutions for instructing tho lower classes seem not tube 
greatly crowded. The houses are like those at Osacca. inferior to any on the globe. Indigence and pauperism are 
Meaco is ihe principal manufacturing town of tho empire, said to bo almost unknown. 

where every kind of manufacture is curried to the greatest The government is despotic, hut the emperor liini-.cli is 
peil'uctioti. Nearly every house has a shop, and the quail- considered as subject to the laws, which are of long stand* 
tity ot goods which they contain is astonishing ; at the same mg and cannot easily bo changed. Foimerly, the Da in 
time it is the centre of science and literature, anil the pnn- Soma, the head of the Sintu religion, was the only sovereign 
c.ipal place where booksaro printed; it is also the residence of the empire; but as the public ullici.- sue hereditary, the 
ot the lord-cliicf-justiee of the empire,who is invested by the chief general acquired gradually such an authority, that in 
emperor with supreme authority over all ollicers of go- 1585 lie deprived the DuYii of bis influence, leaving him 
veniirient. The town is united by a wide canal to tho only tho supreme administration >’! ecclesiastical affairs; 
river V edogawa, which flows not far from its vvalls. still however no enactment lias legal (oiee without having 

Kwuno and Mia are two very considerable and thriving been previously sanctioned by the signature of the Dain. 
towns on the Gulf of Mia, each containing 2000 or 300U The descendants of the chief general now govern tho empire 
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under the title of Kubo Soma. The constitution of the Ja¬ 
panese empire is materially different from that of the Chinese 
in its hereditary nobility, dignitaries, and officers. The go¬ 
vernment of the provinces resembles m some respect the 
antient feudal system of Europe. The nobility, or hereditary 
governors of the provinces and districts, are called Uatmio, 
or High-named, and Siomio, or Well named. The first- 
mentioned govern the provinces, and the Siomio govern the 
districts. Six months of the year these noblemen are in 
their provinces to watch over their government, and six 
others they must pass at Yedo, but their families must re¬ 
main in that town the whole year round as a security for the 
loyal conduct of the governors. According to Meylan, the 
population of the country is divided into eight classes—the 
princes or governors, tho nobility, priests, military, civil 
officers, merchants, artisans, and labourers, by which we 
suppose agriculturists are meant. All these dignities, offices, 
and employments are hereditary; a circuntstance which 
tends to keep society quiet, though it may also prevent some 
improvement. 

The Japanese females have almost as much liberty as 
European females; most of them can play on a musical 
instrument which is like a guitar. 

The inland trade is very considerable. The coasting trade 
is much favoured by the great number of small harbours, 
and the interior communication by well-planned and well- 
maintained roads, which are always thronged with carriages 
and people. Most of the roads are wale, and ornamented 
with lines of trees. The foreign commerce is limited to the 
Dutch and Chinese. The Dutch have a factory on the island 
of Desimii, which is connected with the town of Nagasaki 
by a bridge. To prevent, all communication with the inha¬ 
bitants, it is planked on all sales, and has only two gates, 
one towards the town and the other towards the harbour. 
These gates are strictly guarded during the day, and locked 
at night In this inelosurc are the storehouses, the hos¬ 
pital, and some houses built of wood and clay and covered 
with tiles. Only one ship is at present annually sent from 
tlie island of Java; it arrives in June and returns toward 
the end of the year. The J apanese export principally copper, 
camphor, and lacquered wood-work ; with some chum, silk- 
stnil's, nee, saki, and soy. The principal articles of im¬ 
portation are sugar, elephants' tusks, tin and lead, bur-iron, 
fine chintzes, Dutch cloths, shalloons, silks, cloves, and 
tin toiseshell; with some sailron, Venice treacle, Spanish 
liquorice, watches, spectacles, and looking-glasses. The 
Japanese copper does not reach the European market, 
being disposed of on the coast of Coromandel to great 
advantage. 

The Chinese, like the Dutch, are shut up in a small is¬ 
land, hut they are permuted to visit a temple in the town 
of Nagasaki; tlioir trade is much more extensive. About 
seventy junks anivo annually from the ports of Amoy, 
Ningpo, and Shanghai’, hut as the Chinese have no factory 
they cannot remain during tho winter in the harbour of 
Nagasaki. The Chinese junks arrive at three different 
times in summer 

In ihe time of Kiimpfer there was still some trade car¬ 
ried on with Corea and the Lew-Chew Islands, but this 
trade lmd ceased at, the time of Tliunborg (1775), and 
Biebolil (1830) confirms this fact. 

(Amtmssadcs Mrmoraldrs, See., by Jacob van Meurs; 
Kiitnpfor's History of Japan ; Charlevoix," Histoirr el De¬ 
scription f'hii'rale du Japan ; Thunberg’s Travels in Europe, 
Africa, and Asia; Adventures oj Captain Go/ownin ; Sie- 
huld’s Japan ; Extracts from Fischer and Meylan; Journal 
of Education, vols. vi., p. 370, x.,p. 184.) 

JAPANNINO. Japanning is the art of producing a 
highly varnished surface on wood, metal, or other hard sub¬ 
stance, sometimes of one colour only, but more commonly 
figured and ornamented. The process has received its name 
from that of the island of Japan, whence articles so var¬ 
nished were first brought to Europe; though tho manufac¬ 
ture is also extensively practised by the Chinese, Siamese, 
Burmese, anti ot her nations of the ext tome east of Asia, among 
whom it was suggested most probably by the possession of 
a tree, which affords with little preparation a beautiful var¬ 
nish, exceedingly well adapted for the purpose, and which 
hardens better than those prepared in Europe. 

\ The appearance of japanned work is as various as\ the 
taste and fancy of the artists employed in it. Sometimes it 
is a plain black or red, with a gilded or painted border; or 
it is an.imitation of marble, of fine grained or rare wood, or 


of tortoiseshell; sometimes a drawing, in which high finish, 
brilliant colour, and showy patterns are more sought than 
good design; and occasionally fine copperplate engravings 
are applioil to a japanned surface with good effect, hi all 
cases the work is highly polished and varnished. 

Japanning is applied to ladies’ work-boxes and work¬ 
tables, to toilet-boxes, cabinets, tea-caddies, fire-screens, 
tea-trays, breml-baskets, snuffers and trays, candlesticks, 
and a variety of other articles. A good deal of common wood- 
painting is also called japanning, which differs from the more 
ordinary painter’s work chiefly by using turpentine instead 
of oil to mix the colours with. Bedsteads, dressing-tables, 
wasli-haud-stands, bed-room chairs, and similar articles of 
furniture are done in this way. 

Three processes are usually required in japanning; lay¬ 
ing the ground, painting, anil finishing. In addition to 
these processes, whenever the matter to bo japanned is not 
sufficiently smooth to receive the varnish, or when it is too 
soft or coarse, it is sometimes prepared or primed before 
any of tlie proper japanning processes are applied. It must 
here bo observed, that almost every workman has his own 
peculiar modes of working, and his own receipts for making 
find mixing his varnishes; and that consequently only a 
very general idea can be given of the way in which the 
various operations arc performed. 

The preparatory mixture or priming is composed of size 
and chalk; the size is usually made of the ordinary car¬ 
penter’s glue, which is well mixed up with as much chalk 
or whiting as will serve to give it a body sufficient to cover 
lliQ colour and gram of the wood oil which it is laid; it i . 
put on with a brush like paint, and when perfectly dry, 
which will require a day or two, according to the state of tho 
atmosphere, it must, be brought to an even surface by rub¬ 
bing with rushes, and then be smoothed by a wot, rug. Tin- 
best jnpunners disapprove of the use of priming, because it, 
brittleness is very detrimental to the firmness of the \ar 
lushes laid over it; they use no substances which are of 
themselves unlit for receiving a varnish, or which they uie 
unable to bring to a sufficiently smooth surface. For wood 
hard and line enough to receive a varnish without priming, 
and for metals, paper, and leather, the only preparation 
necessary is a coat or two of varnish. In all those processes 
it is a rule to allow a day or two to intervene after every 
operation, that the work may be thoroughly dry. 

When tho work is prepared, the ground must he laid on ; 
this is either all of one colour, or murldcd, or done iu imita¬ 
tion of tortoiseshell. The grounds are the ordinary pig¬ 
ments mixed with varnish, which are laid on smoothly with 
a brush : when thoroughly dry they are varnished, and after¬ 
wards polished by rubbing with a rag and tripoli or rotten 
stone; and, if the ground ho white, with putty or starch 
and oil. Tho varnish used is either copal, or else it is com¬ 
posed nf seed lac, or of gums unimi and mastic; the hie 
varnish is considered by many workmen the host, and 
hardest, but it is unfortunately too highly coloured for 
some of the more delicate grounds, to which it communi¬ 
cates a yellowish tinge; from this defect the gum varnish 
is free, but it is deficient in hardness; occasionally a mix¬ 
ture of the two is used, and some workmen prefer copal 
varnish to either gum or lac. 

The mode of laying tho grounds varies greatly ; the old 
works on japanning arc tediously minute in describing the 
various processes to he followed, detailing the number of 
times each coat should be laid on, and how lung an interval 
should he allowed to elapse after each; and different pre- 
portions of colour and varnish are fixed us necessary to he 
used in each different operation. The mode now generally 
followed is to lay on one or two thick coats of colour mixed 
with varnish, then to varnish three or four times, and after¬ 
wards to dry the work thoroughly in a stove. The colours 
aro flake-while or white-lead. Prussian-blue, Vermillion, 
Indian-red, king's-yellovv, verdigris, and lamp-black; inter¬ 
mediate tints are made by mixtures of these: an imitation 
of tortoiseshell is produced by Vermillion, and a varnish of 
linseed-oil and umber. When a particularly gorgeous ap¬ 
pearance is desired, the ground may be laid entirely in gold. 
This is produced by going over the work with japunner’s 
gold size, which, when dry enough to bear touching with 
the linger, but, still soft and clammy, is covered with 
gold-dust, applied on a piece of soft wash-leather. Any 
other metallic dust may be laid on in the same way. Many 
receipts are given for preparing the japanner’s gold size, hut 
nearly all agree ia making linseed-oil and gum auimi the 
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basis of the composition. A curious and very striking 
inode of laying the ground, called the dip, was formerly 
much practised; it was done by dropping small quantities 
of coloured varnish in a trough of water, over the surface of 
which it immediately spread in curious and often beautiful 
ramifications; into these the article was dipped ; the colour 
was thus transferred to the work, and when dried was var¬ 
nished and polished in tho usual manner. 

The work when thoroughly dry will now bo ready for 
painting. The performer of this part of the process is rather 
an artist than a workman, though, as before stated, sliowy- 
liess and brilliancy arc chiefly required in japanning, and 
bright colours with gold and bronze dust aro largely em¬ 
ployed. Tho colours arc tempered with oil or varnish, and 
the metallic powders laid on with gold size. Copper-plate 
engravings or wood-cuts may also ho executed in japan work; 
in this process the engraving is first printed off upon fine 
paper which has been previously prepared by a thick coat 
of isinglass or gum-water: when the print is perfectly dry, 
it is applied with its face downwards upon the japan ground 
covered with a thin coat of copal varnish; the paper is then 
moistened on the back with u sponge dipped m warm water, 
which in a few minutes dissolves tho isinglass or gum, and 
the paper which is thus loosened is gently taken away, 
leaving the print on the work. Indian ink or other draw¬ 
ings upon paper may be transferred to the japanned ground 
m the same way. A more expeditious and very effectual 
mode ol transferring au engraving is to print upuu a smooth 
thick layer of a composition of glue, treacle, and whiting, 
which will receive an impression perfectly as a sheet of 
paper: the composition, which is elastic and very flexible, 
nun be immediately laid down upon thu japanned surface, 
winch will thus receive a. goon an impression as if it could 
have been itself applied to the engraving. 

In whatever manner tile work has been painted or printed, 
cii if all addition to the plain colour of the ground lias been 
h'pensed with, nothing now remains hut. the finishing, 
fins is a very simple process : the woikmun chooses one of 
the before-named varnishes, and passes it over the work 
with a brush several times, until lie judges the coating to 
he thick enough to hear the polish. It is an important pre¬ 
caution not to begin the varnishing until the preceding 
work is thoroughly dry, and to dry perfectly each coal before 
lav ing on a succeeding one. A hot stove is used in the best 
e. mldishmcnts to aid in drying the work. When thick 
enough, the varnish is polished by nibbing it with a rag 
dipped in linely-powdered tnpoll or lotten-sloue; towards 
th • ei il of the operation a little oil is also applied to the 
rag, and the work is completed by rubbing with oil alone, 
to clear off the powder or any other impurity. 

JAROSLAW. [ Y auos law.] 

J ASHER, BOOK OF OtftVT “13D>, or ‘the book of 
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tiic upright,’ is twice referred to in the Old Testament 
as a work of authority. (Josh. x. 13; 2 ti'am. i. 18.) Many 
conjectures have been formed concerning the author and 
contents of this hook; hut we have no means of arriving 
at any satisfactory determination on the subject, since the 
work appears to have been lost before the time of the 
Babylonish captivity. Koine critics have imagined it to he 
the same work ns the hook of J udges, winch is evidently 
incorrect from the quotation in the hook of Samuel; 
others, such as Bishop Lowtli and Oescnius, have main¬ 
tained that it was a collection of national songs. 

In the year 1751, a printer of the name of Ilive pub¬ 
lished a pretended translation of the hook of .Tosher, which 
was said to have been translated from the original Hebrew 
by Alcuin'of Britain. This work was republished at 
Bristol in 1829. An interesting account of this literary 
forgery is given in Horne’s ‘Introduction to the Scriptures,’ 
vol. ii, part ii., pp. 132-138. 

JASMINA'CEAI, a natural order of Monopetalons ex- 
oeens, deriving its name front the Jasminum, which forms 
one of its genera. It is one of the very few orders of that 
class with regular diandrous flowers, and is only to he mis¬ 
taken tor Oleacece, which have a valvate corolla, and which 
otherwise, are scarcely different. Only four geneva of this 
older have yet been discovered, the principal being Jas- 
nnuum itself, which consists of a larger number of species, 
sometimes fragrant, sometimes scentless, erect or twining, 
inhabiting the hot or temperate regions of Europe, Africa, 
and Asia, including New Holland, hut hardly known in 
America. The order is characterized by having opposite or 


alternate, simple or compound, exstipulato loaves; mono- 
petalous flowers, the segments of whoso corolla are imbri¬ 
cated, and seldom correspond v itli those of the ealj x: 2 
stamens, and a superior 2-cclled lew-seeded ovary. The 
species aro chiefly valued for their fragrance; a few species 
have been regarded as hitler and astringent. 
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.1ASON. [Argonauts.] 

JASON. [Thkssai.y.] 

JASPER. [Silicium.] 

JASSA, a genus of Amphipodous Crustaceans, esta¬ 
blished by Dr. Leach. 

The general characters resemble those of Coruphit'm, 
Latr.; hut differ from thorn as well as from those of l'ojn- 
rerux, Leach, in the considerable size of tile hands of the 
four first feet, which aro oval; those of the second pair 
being the greatest, and armed with teeth more or less nu¬ 
merous on the internal border, liyex not projecting. 

Dr. Leach records two species, one, Jaxsa pidc/ic//n, from 
tho south coast of Cornwall, where it was found m the 
middle of sea-weed; the other, Jaxsa pdugtca, found near 
the Bell Rock. Scotland. 

JASSY. | Moldavia.] 

JA'TROPII A, a genus of plants inhabiting the trupic.il 
parts of the world and belonging to the natural oilier 
Eupliorhiaeetn. It, contains among its numerous species 
tho Jatropha or Jauiplia Maruliot, a Brazilian and (.’nay- 
ana plant, whose fiueula forms a well known nutri¬ 
tious substance, culled Caxsurrt, when prepared in one 
manner, and Tapioca in another state. This secretion is 
analogous to the meal in the Potato, the Yam, and the 
Batatas, hut it is mixed naturally with a highly dangerous 
juice, which it is necessary to remove by washing mid eva¬ 
porating before the fcooula is fit for food. When properly 
prepared, this substance is cxtreinoh nutritious, anil forms 
the principal part of the vegetable diet of the poorer classes 
in South America. 

JAUM (1HAUT. [II 1NMJSTAN, p. 212.] 

JAUNDICE (from jaune, yellow) is the name given to 
those diseases in which tho excretion of the bile being pre¬ 
vented, it is retained in the blood, or reabsorbed, and being 
diffused throughout the sjsteni, gives a yellow colour to the 
skill, and all the other tissues and secretions. 

The name is however very indefinite, because the cases 
in which the separation of the bile is prevented are vanuiis. 
Everything, for example, which obstructs the mam timik 
of the bile-ducts, as gall-stones [Calculus, Bii.iarv] or 
other foreign bodies tilling its canal, certain nimhid altera¬ 
tions of the liver or duodenum [[ntkstinksJ, or of tho 
duet itself, tumours and enlargements of adjacent organs, 
will alike mechanically produce jaundice, though their 
other symptoms differ widely. Again, it is often a synijitom 
of inflammation of the liver, as especially in yellow lever, 
and of inflammation of the duodenum. But the most fre¬ 
quent cases are those which do not appear to be the conse¬ 
quence of any organic disease, but are accompanied by the 
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symptoms of general disorder of the digestive organs, as 
nausea or vomiting, thirst, and loss of appetite, confined or 
irregular condition of the bowels, headache, and general 
uneasiness. These cases generally come on suddenly, as a 
sequel of common diarrhoea, or in the dyspeptic, and those 
of a sedentary habit, or whose bowels have been long in¬ 
active. It is often difficult to say what prevents the 
excretion of the bile; sometimes‘it is separated from the 
blood in too viscid a form; sometimes mucus appears to ob¬ 
struct the duet; in many cases there is probably spasm of 
the duet, as in those which occur after violent fits of anger 
or other mental affection ; and in some a larger quantity of 
bile appears to be formed than can be conveyed away with 
proportionate rapidity. 

It is impossible that any one mode of treatment should 
he adopted for a symptom depending on such vai ied causes. 
Witcre the obstruction is mechanical, the jaundice is of 
course curable only by the removal of its evident cause; 
and in inflammation of the liver it is hut n symptom of a 
more important disease, to which the treatment must be 
directed. In the more common cases, which, as distin¬ 
guished from these, arc sometimes called functional, the 
treatment should consist chiefly uf small doses of mercury, 
and active purgatives containing calomel or nnutial salts. 
Warm baths and opium should bo used, if there be any 
spasmodic pain of the right side: and leeches or bleeding, 
if any inflammatory pam or tenderness bo felt. A mild 
diet and the avoidance of all stimulant drinks or food should 
be carefully enjoined. 

JAVA, one of the Greater Sundtt Islands, the third in 
extent, but the first in importance, is situated between 
5“ 52' and 8“ 4' S. lat., and between 105° 1l' and IN' Hi' 
15. long. On the south and west it is hounded by the 
Indian Oeean. The north-western corner of the island 
forms with the most southern extremity of the island of 
Sumatra the Straits of Sunila, which at one plaeo are only 
fourteen miles across, and unite the Indian Ocean with the 
Java Sea. The last-mentioned part of the Indian Oeean 
washes the northern shores of Java, and at the south¬ 
eastern extremity of the island it is again united with the 
ocean by the Strait of Bali, which in the narrowest part is 
only two miles wide. The length of Java from Java Head 
on the west to East Point (Oust llock) is titili miles; its 
breadth varies from 5(> to Kij miles. The area is estimated 
at 50,000 square miles, or about that of England. 

The island of Madura is commonly included in Java, 
from the uorth-eastorn part of which it is divided liv the 
Strait of Madura, which in one part is only one mile broad. 
Madina is 01 miles long, and fit miles wide in the widest 
part. 

Siiifucr and Soil .—The southern const in its whole 
extent is high and steep, rising in many places perpendicu¬ 
larly (o an elevation of HO or 100 feet, and in some places 
much higher. It runs in u continuous lino, with few inden¬ 
tations, and those not deep. Consequently there are few 
places which have good anchorage, and as it is exposed to 
the open ocean, and to a high swell or surf, it is not much 
visited by shipping. Still a few good harbours occur; the 
host arc Chelaehap, about 109° E. long., and l’achitan, about 
111“ E. long. 

The hilly country which is contiguous to the southern 
coast rises rapidly as vve advance inland, and probably 
attains towards the middle of the island a mean elevation 
of more than 1000 feet, where it extends 111 elevated plains 
with an uneven or hilly surface. This hilly country does 
not extend over the whole briadth of the island, except at 
the western extremity as far east as Bantam, and in the 
peninsula, which comprehends the most eastern districts 
east of 112“ 30'. This elevated region is traversed by nu¬ 
merous ridges of bills, probably rising to 2000 or 2500 feet 
above the sea-level, and running mostly in the direction of 
the island’s length. On these lidgos a considerable number 
of peaks rise to a great elevation. It is stated by Raffles 
that there are thirty-eight of such peaks. They have all a 
broad base, and gradually dimmish in sire to the summit, 
which lias always the form of a cone. They arc all volcanic. 
Indications and products of their former eruptions arc 
numerous and unequivocal. The craters of several are 
completely obliterated ; those of others contain small aper¬ 
tures which continually discharge vapours and smoke. 
Many of them have hud eruptions during the present cen¬ 
tury, which have caused great loss uf property und life. 

The highest and most remarkable of these volcanic peaks 


are the Pangcrango, south of Buitenzorg, more than 8000 
feet high; Mount Gede, south-east of the former, rising to 
9888 feel; the Dsliirmai, south-south-west of Cheribon, 
more than 8000 feet high; the Gede Tcgal, near 109° long., 
which probably attains between 11,000 and 12,000 feet; 
and Mounts Sindoro and Sumbing, called theTvj’o Brothers, 
near 110“ long. Three large volcanoes, called Ung’arang, 
Merbidu, and Mcr&pfi, lie in a direction almost south and 
north across the billy region near 110° 30' 15. long. Near 
the eastern peninsula is the Avjuna, 10,014 feet high, and 
south-east of it, not far from tlie Indian Ocean, the Smecro, 
orScmiru, probably tlie most elevated of these peaks. At 
the north-eastern extremity of the island near Cape Sedano 
is the elevated volcano of Telfiguwurung. 

The hilly region contains some extensive plains and val¬ 
leys of great fertility, enclosed by the ridges of hills which 
connect the peaks' The largest of theso elevated plains is 
that of Bandung, which seems to occupy nearly the whole 
tract from Mount Gede on the west to Mount Gede Tcgal 
on the east. It is of great fertility, though somewhat in¬ 
ferior to the two vnllpjs which lie contiguous to it on tlie 
east—the Vale of Bunyumas, traversed by the beautiful river 
of Scrayu, and the Vale of Kudu, on the hanks of the river 
Klo. East of the lasl-mentiimod vale is the elevated plain of 
Nolo, which extends round the town of Sura-kerta, anil ex¬ 
hibits a gloat degree of fertility. The elevated plain of 
Kediri, traversed by 112“ long., is equally extensive and 
fertile. The eastern peninsula, whose surface is mostly 
occupied by peaks and high ridges connecting them, has 
onlv narrow and close valleys. 

The elevated and lullv region terminates to the north in 
rather a steep slope, and between it. and tlie Java Sea ex¬ 
tends a flat country which descends imperceptibly from the 
fool of the bills to the very shores, where it terminates in 
some places in swamps. This low tract, which is mostly 
alluvial, is widest, towards tlie west, and occupies nearly one- 
fourth of the width of the island, or about -til miles, between 
Bantam on the west and Cheribon on the east. Between 
Cheribon and Samfirang it is hardly more than 10 miles 
wide. This portion of the low lands is not equal in fertility 
fn the inland districts. In Samarang arc the flats of lX-luak, 
which extend between the elevated region and the moun¬ 
tains of Japata ; they were once an extensive swamp, and 
are hardly inferior in fertility to am part of the island. 
East of these flats and between the same mountains are the 
low lands of J ipatig and Surahfiya, which terminate on the 
strait and gulf of Madura with the delta of the Surabaya 
river; the delta is also distinguished by its feitility. The 
low lands of Dctuak, Jipang, and Surabaya divide the 
mountains of Japara and some lower ridges fiom the ele¬ 
vated legions. The mountains of Japara, which contain a 
peak of considerable elevation, occupy the peninsula of 
Japara, on which the low coast-tiact is very narrow, 'ibis 
isolated mountain system is separated by a deep valley, 
covered with alluvial soil, from a low ridge winch occupies 
the whole tract of the coast between Cape Lorang and Cape 
Panha, and perhaps It) or 15 miles inland. 

The northern coast is lined by numerous small islands, 
and is uiuikcd by many projecting points and headlands. 
Accordingly the harbours arc numerous. But the whole 
coastline affords anchorage at nearly all seasons of the year, 
and vessels of any burden can appieach all the principal 
stations at a convenient distance for the exchange of their 
merchandise. The sea being generally smooth and the 
weather moderate, the native vessels and small craft always 
find sufficient shelter at the change of the monsoon by 
running under some island, or passing up the rivers, which 
though in general difficult of entrance on account of their 
bars, arc for tlie most part navigable for such vessels as far 
up as the maritime towns. 

The soil of Java is generally deep and rich. The best 
soils are the alluvial soils along the beds of the rivers, anil 
on tlm slopes of the largest mountains; the worst are on 
the declivities of the lower ranges. But though there are 
these varieties, the general character of the soil is that of 
extraordinary fertility. The eastern districts however are 
superior to the western. The neighbouring countries, espe¬ 
cially Sumatra and the Malayan peninsula, cannot be com¬ 
pared with Java in this respect. Tito best soils annually 
produce two crops without manure, and even the poorest, 
remunerate the labour of the husbandman. 

Hirers .—Java is watered by numerous rivers, but few of 
them have a considerable course 011 account of the compu- 
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rative narrowness of tho island. There may probably bo 
fifty streams, which in the wot season bear down rafts 
loaded with timber and other rough produce of tho country. 
Five or six aro navigable at all times to a distance of somo 
miles from the coast. Tho rest, in number many hundreds, 
if not thousands, aro used to irrigate tho fields. 

The SoloRivor rises with many branches near tho southern 
coast in the mountains of Damong, and runs nort hward to 
Sura-korta, where it is a stream of considerable depth and 
breadth; it afterwards turns to tho east, and at Awi it is 
joined by the Madion. From this point to its mouth its 
course is calm, regular, and steady. It enters the Strait of 
Madura by two mouths at Gresek and Sidayu. 1' rum Sura¬ 
karta to Gresek it is stated to run .'156 miles, measured 
along the windings of tho river, though in a straight line 
tho distance is only HO miles. In this part of its course 
there is no impediment to navigation. During the rainy 
season it is navigated by boats of considerable size, and 
except in August, September, and October, and in seasons 
uncommonly dry, it boats down boats of middling or small 
size during the whole year, from a considerable distance 
above Sura-kerta. 

The Kediri or Surabaya River forms nearly a circle, anil 
its source and mouth are situated almost in the same lati¬ 
tude. It rises at the baso of the rolcuno Aijiina, winds 
round Mount Kawi, and is a large river at Kediri. From 
Ibis place its course is no longer interrupted by any impe¬ 
diment, and it bears boats of a very considerable size to its 
outlets in the Strait, of Madura. Its mouths are five in 
number, and they include a pretty extensive and very fer¬ 
tile delta. 

There are no lakes in Java, but some low lauds are con¬ 
verted into temporary swamps during the rams. Two of 
these swamps arc of considerable extent; one called the 
Binncn See, at the foot of the Japiiru Mountains, and an¬ 
other not far from Satnarang. 

Climule .—In Java, as m other countries between the 
tropics, the year .s divided into a wet and a dry season, and 
these seasons depend on the periodical winds. The settmg- 
in of these winds is not determined within a few weeks; 
toil generally the westeily winds, which are always at¬ 
tended with rain, commence in October, become more 
steady ill Novonibei and December, and gradually abate, 
till in March or April they are succeeded bv the easterly 
wiids and fair weather, which continue for the remaining 
hall year. The heaviest rains fall in December and Janu¬ 
ary, ami tho driest weather is in July and August. Vet 
even during the rainy season there are inanv days without 
showers; and although the rams sometimes continue for 
seieial days, anil frequently fall in torrents, tliev are not 
marked by that derided character, either of permanence or 
violence., which distinguishes the periodical rains on the 
continent of India. The same may tie said of the dry 
season. Even m July and August, the atmosphere is ro- 
hosliod by occasional showers. The degree, of heat varies 
considerably in the low lands and the hilly region. On the 
low northern shores at Batavia, Sainaraiig, and Surabaya, 
the mean animal heat is 7H“; but in the dry season the ther¬ 
mometer rises as high as yit”, and even higher about three 
o’clock in the afternoon. Usually however it ranges between 
70° anil 7-1“ m the evenings and mornings, and attains k: 1° 
or so” in the afternoon. The elevation oflhe interior offers 
the rare advantage that,from the sea-slioro to the top of the 
mountains, there is almost, from one end of the island to 
the other, a regular diminution of temperature, at the rate of 
two or three degrees of Fahrenheit for every ten miles. The 
mean heat on tIre elevated plains probably does not exceed 
<>(>° or 0S°, and the thermometer rarely rises there to 
On the summits of the peaks it sinks below tho freezing- 
point : ice us thick as a Spanish dollar lias been found, and 
hoar-frost, called by the natives ‘ the poisonous dew,’ has 
been observed on the trees and vegetation of tho higher re¬ 
gions. Hurricanes are unknown. With the exception of a 
tow days at tho change of the monsoons, or when the westerly 
winds aro at their height., vessels of any description may 
ride in safety in most, of the bays along the northern coast; 
and on shore the wind is never so violent as to do damage. 
Thunder-storms are frequent and destructive. Earthquakes 
are common in tho vicinity of tho volcanoes, liut the Eu¬ 
ropean towns have not suffered from them. Java was for¬ 
merly considered one of tho most unhealthy countries of 
the globe, and this character is certainly due to the greatest 
portion of the low coast along tho Java Sea ; but on exami- 
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nation it has been found that by far tlio greatest part of the 
island, jn point of salubrity, is equal, if not superior, to any 
other tropical country. 

Productions ; T Vegetables. —Though not. equal to tho 
Hindus in agriculture, the Javanese ai e far superior to their 
immediate neighbours of the other islands. They are well 
acquainted with the cultivation of rice anil other grains on 
the slopes of tho mountains and lulls, which are formed 
into terraces. They know likewise the advantages of a 
careful irrigation, and in some parts they grow, in the wet 
part of the y ear, a crop of nee, and in tho dry part some 
species of pulse, farinaceous root, or cotton. In the richer 
lands however it is usual to take from them without inter¬ 
ruption a double harvest during every twelve months. 
Rice is bore, as in India, tho principal object, of the hus¬ 
bandman, and its produce determines the value of the land. 
Maize, or Indian corn, is not very extensively grown, hut of 
late years its cultivation has much increased. In rich lands 
it returns four or five hundred-fold; and even in poor lands 
it yields sixty or seventy fold. Wheat has been introduced 
by the Dutch, and is cultivated on the more elevated lands, 
but its produce is m small quantity anil of inferior qualitv. 
Millet is grown in soijie places on a limited scale. Among the 
many esculent routs cultivated tile pniicipal are the yam, 
the sweet potato, the Java potato, arrowroot, and the com¬ 
mon potato. The last is only grown in the more elevated 
and colder districts,where also artichokes, cabbages, and pens 
succeed, but cartels not so well. The Javanese also culti¬ 
vate cucumbers, onions, and capsicums. As they do not 
use butter, they consume a great quantity of different kinds 
of oil, made from the fruit of the cocoa-nut tree, the ground- 
imt( Arur/iish /// mgrea), the Palma Christi. and the Scsaimun, 
all of winch .no cultivated with considerable care. They 
also plant the Areea palm, on account of its nuts, and the 
Goinuto palm, partly on account of the toddy,or palm-wine, 
obtained from it, and partly on account of a substance re¬ 
sembling black horse-hair, winch forms between the trunk 
and branches, and is used for every kind of cordage, do¬ 
mestic and naval: of late years it has been much u-ed in 
European vessels. From its pith a kind of flour may he 
made, not unlike sago, but of inferior quality. There are 
also extensive plantations of the betel anil of tobacco: and of 
fruit flees especially the follow lug are cultivated: thcplan- 
tain oi banana (.1 Tusa Parudtsiura), the bread-fruit tree 
<Artur,irjius inrisa ), 1 lie pick-ti ee ( Artrirar/ms inteanj'nha), 
the niangiistin (f» uremia tniingns/anu), the durian (l>un o 
Xilirl/iinus), the mango (Mangi/rru Indira), dilVerent kind-, 
of the orange and lemon tribe, especially tlm shaddock 
(<'Urns drruniunu ), the pine apple ( Jlrnrne/iu ananas), the 
Jamba (Kugruia), the Guava ( Psidtum pnmi/rrnm), the 
papaya (Cunca pnpuja ), the custard-apple {Annua u/im- 
uiiimi and rriiru/iilu), and the cashew-nut ( Anuriirdium nrn- 
dmla/r). Besides these the pomegranate (Pun/ra grana- 
tum) and the tamarind (Tumarindu.s Indira) are grown. 
European !init-trees have not succeeded: the grape is cul¬ 
tivated in several places; but it is seldom of a good quality. 
The "ultme of the pear, the apple, ami tile peach lias been 
still more unsuccessful. 

Tlie plants winch afford articles for foreign exportation 
are tlio eofl’eo-tree, the sugar-rime, the pepper-vine (Piper 
nigrum), the cardamom ( Amnnmrn rardamnmum), ginger, 
the sandal-tree (Snnhdum ), and the cotton-plan!. The 
forests, which cover a part of the elevated region, espe 
eially in the eastern districts, contain a great number of 
teak-trees, whose timber is considered inferior to that of 
Malabar, but superior to that, of the Birman empire. Ebony- 
wood is also found, and among their creeping plants are the 
rattan (Calamus llotang, L.), and two species of caoutchouc 
trees. 

As dye-stuffs there aro cultivated indigo (Indignpra 
tinctoria), safflower (Carthamus twe/orius), arnotto (Hun 
Orellana), and.t.urmerie (Curcuma longu, L.). Several fruit- 
trees produce dye-woods, as the sappau (Ccesalpmin sup- 
pan), the mangkuda (Morinda), and the ubar, similar to the 
logwood of Honduras. 

There are two trees in this island from which poison is 
extracted, the unijar and the c/irhk. The antjar, also called 
tho Bopon upas (or the poisonous tree), is a high lbrest- 
tree, from whose outer hark poison is extracted in tlie form 
of a milk-white sap. But its exhalations are not poisonous, 
nor is if, as was formerly supposed, hurtful to plants around 
it, creepers and parasitical plants being iound winding in 
abundance about its trunks and branches. (Cravvfurd.) 

Vol. XIII.-O 
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Animals. —There are no elephants, camels, or asses. 
The horses are of a small breed, but strong. Hoot, and well 
made. Buffaloes are numerous, and of greater use in 
agriculture than any other animal. Black cattle are com¬ 
mon, but much more so in the central and eastern districts 
than in the western. Goats are abundant, but, sheep aro 
scarce; both are of small size. The hog is reared chiefly 
by the Chinese. 

Of beasts of prey there are the tiger, the leopard, the 
tiger-cat, and the jackal. Other wild animals aro the rhi¬ 
noceros, the wild Java ox, the wild hog, and the stag, as 
Raffles calls it, which is perhaps the axis deer. 

Of domestic birds there aro turkeys, geese near the set¬ 
tlements of the Euiopeans, ducks, fowls, and pigeons. 
Among the wild birds the most remarkable is the hirundo 
esculenta, whose nests are eaten, and exported in large 
quantities to the Chinese market. They are called Salanga- 
nests. 

The cayman is abundant in the rivers of Java, but, accord¬ 
ing to Raffles, the animal much more resembles the croco¬ 
dile of Egypt than the alligator of America. This crocodile 
is mentioned liy Thunborg and by Mandelslo, the latter of 
whom says that it was eaten by the ntftives. Of serpents 
ihoro are said to be several poisonous varieties. Turtle and 
fish are abundant. Iloney and wax are also obtained. Silk¬ 
worms were once introduced by the Dutch, but this branch 
of industry did not extend among the natives. 

Minerals .—Few minerals are known to exist in Java 
Iron is said to he found in small quantity, and indications 
of gold have been observed at several places. Salt is mads 
of sea-water in some parts of the northern coast. Saltpetre 
is extracted from the earth of some caves, and sulphur is 
found near the volcanoes. 

Political Jhrisions, Towns, fyr. —The greatest part of 
the island is m possession of the Dutch. The districts silu- 
uted on both extremities of the island, as well as the whole 
of the northern coast, are immediately subject to them. 
But the southern coast ami the adjacent countries, between 
10S°30 , and 113“ 30'E. long, with the exception of the small 
district of Pachitun, winch has been recently ceded to the 
European government, is subject to two native princes, the 
Susuhunan, or emperor, and the sultan. Their dominions 
extend more than gill miles along the southern coast, and 
form about one-fourth of the whole island. 

1. The Dutch possessions are divided into 17 provinces. 
The country west of Ills 1 ' 30' comprehends five of them. 
Bantam, Batavia, Bmlenzorg, the Preunger districts, and 
Chonbon. The low and alluvial parts along the coast 
aro of considerable fertility, but large tracts in the moun¬ 
tain-ranges still remain in a slate of natnio, and where the 
ground has boon cleared of forests they are now over¬ 
grown with long and rank grass. Thu elevated plain of 
Bandung however is well cultivated and peopled. The 
Preangor districts are governed by native hereditary princes, 
who pay a tribute to the Dutch. The most considerable 
ami rotn,n liable towns in this country am on or near the 
northern slimes Strung, i , (Jorum, where the governor of 
Bantam resides, is a thriving plaeo some miles inland, and 
distant horn the antient town of Bantam, which has boon 
abandoned. Batavia, winch once had a population of 1 (>0,000 
souls, contained in 1834 not none than i.t.siil inhabitants 
having been partly abandoned on account of its unhealthi- 
ness. [Batavia.] But its suburbs, situated at some dis¬ 
tance and on a higher level, liuvo received a great part of 
the population. Of these submits Moleuvhnt is built in the 
Dutch fashion along a wide canal, and is mostly inhabited by 
Euiopeans; Rysvuck, the seat of the general governor, 
contains a line palace and beautiful square, called the Royal 
Place; Wellefreden, is llie central point of the military 
force, with extensive barracks; and Noordwyck is inhabited 
by the merchants and people in trade. Chcnbou is a thriv¬ 
ing town, with a good roadstead and 10,000 inhabitants; it 
contains a beautiful mosque, hi the. interior of the country 
is Buitonzorg, a thriving and vvell-lmilt village, 40 miles 
from Batavia and at the loot of the volcano of Pangerango. 
It contains the summer palace of the governor-general and 
many flue country-houses. A navigable canal unties it to 
(he harbour of Batavia. The most considerable town in the 
Preauger districts is Chanjur. 

The Dutch possessions east of 108° 30' to the Strait of 
Madura contain the nine provinces of Tegal and Brehes, 
Pakalongan, Kudu, Sam'irang, Japara, Rembang, Gresek, 
and Surabay a. They constitute the most fertile part of the 


Dutch dominions, and contain the Vale of Kedti, the flats 
of Demfik, and tho Plain of Surabaya. The chief towns 
from west to east are tho following;— Samirang, with more 
than 30,000 inhabitants, has nn extensivo commerce. Foreign 
vessels are permitted to trade to it. Thero is a military 
academy. Rembang has 8000 inhabitants and some trade. 
Surabaya is situated on the Straits of Madura, which form 
an excellent and spacious harbour with good anchorage, 
arid secure against the violence of the sea and wind. It is 
the most populous and thriving town of Java, and its popu¬ 
lation exceeded 80,000 souls in 1815. Its harbour isopen 
to foreign vessels. In the interior, in the Vale of Kedti, 
are the extensive and admired ruins of the temples of Boro 
Bodor. 

The eastern peninsula, which extends to the Strait of 
Bali, is less fertile than any part of the island, being almost 
entirely occupied by mountains. It contains three pro¬ 
vinces, Passuruan, Bosuki, and Banyuwangi, of which the 
last is noted for its coffee, which is stated to be superior to 
that of Mocha, and for the groat quantity of sulphur which 
abounds bore. Passuruan is a small town on the sea-coast. 

3. The dominions of the Spsulninan, which contain a 
population of nearly one million, consist of two separate 
tracts. The largest lies between 108“ 3()' and 110“ E. long., 
and contains the fertile vale of Banyumas, with the town 
of the same name, which has 8000 inhabitants. From this 
tho smaller portion is separated liy the Vale of Kedu and 
some tcrritonos of the (Sultan. It hes m tho interior of the 
tdand, between 110“ 30' and 111“ 30' E. long., and contains 
tne residence of the Susuhunan, called Sma-kcrta, on tho 
Solo River, winch has a population of 105.000 souls. 

3. The territories of the Sultan extend between 110“ and 
il3“3l>' E long., and contain nearly 700,000 inhabitants. 
In their eastern districts is the fertile plain of Kediri. The 
capital is Yugya-kerta, a town with 90,0110 inhabitants. In 
its vieiinty are 1 lie rums of Brainbanan, called Chaudi Sown, 
or the Thousand Temples. LBuvmuanan.] 

Inhabitants .—The natives of Ja\a belong to the widely 
spread race of the Malays. They are short, thick-set, and 
robust. Crawfurd thinks that their medium height is 
about four inches less than the average stature of Euro¬ 
peans. Their lower limbs are rather large and heavy, but 
not ill formed; their aims are rather fleshy than muscular. 
The face is of a round form, the mouth wide, the teeth 
remarkably line, the chin rather of a square form, the 
cheek-bones are high and the cheek consequently rather 
hollow. The nose is short and small, never prominent, hut 
never flat; the eyes are small and always black. The com¬ 
plexion is generally brown, and darker than in tlu; neigh¬ 
bouring islands. The hair is long, lank, harsh, and always 
black. They have very little heard. The Javanese are 
Mohammedans, hut the eieedof the Arabian prophet, which 
was introduced among them in the fourteenth century, has 
been much modified by the doctrines and eoiemouies of 
BuddliMii. Thice different dialects of tho Malay language 
aro spoken on the island, hut they have also ail uutiont sacred 
language called Kawi, which contains a great number of 
Sanscrit woids. The Javanese have a native literal tire, 
which however is not rich. They have also translations 
from the Sanscrit and Arabic; the latter are small ill num¬ 
ber and solely on subjects of religion and jurisprudence. 
In civilization the Javanese are much superior to all other 
nations who inhabit the Indian Archipelago. This is evi¬ 
dently shown by (lie state of tlieir agriculture, though it 
cannot bo compared xvith that of the Hindus or Chinese. 
In the arl of tlslimg they are very expert, like all thu other 
nations of this part of Asia. They do nut eat their fish in 
a fresh state ; it is almost always salted or dried. A pecu¬ 
liar preparation, called l>y the Malays bluchtmg, and by the 
Javanese trasi, is a mass composed of small fish, chiefly 
prawns, which is fermented and dried in the sun. It is 
Used as a universal sauce, more generally than soy with the 
Japanese; and as soon as Europeans have overcome their 
repugnance to it, they become as partial to it as tho natives. 
In no kind of manufacture aro the Javuneso distinguished, 
except iu working gold. Their cotton-cloth is coarse, but 
of a substantial and durable texture; a small quantity is 
exported. The raw silk, imported from China, is manu¬ 
factured into a rich thick tissue, more distinguished how 
ever by iho quantity of material which it contains, than by 
the beauty of the workmanship. The Javanese shew also 
considerable skill in the construction of their vessels and 
boats, of which there is a great variety. 
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Tho whole population of Java in 1815 consisted of 4 , 520 , 82 !) 
natives, and about 100,000 foreigners settled on the island. 
The foreigners are Chinese, Malays, Hindus, Arabian mer¬ 
chants, and slaves brought by the Europeans and Chinese 
from Bali and Celebes. 

Commerce .—Java is extremely well adapted for an exten¬ 
sive commerce. The island itself is rich in productions, 
and its northern coasts, which are accessible to vessels all 
the year round, lie opposite the richest countries of Asia 
Besides this, the Dutch government has made it the centre 
of all the trade which Holland carries on with its extensive 
settlements in tho Indian Archipelago. All the goods 
destined for consumption in tile Moluccas, Celebes, Borneo, 
and the eastern coast of Sumatra, are sent, to Batavia, and 
forwarded thence to the places of consumption. The exports 
of these countries, intended tor the European and American 
market, are likewise sent to Java and thence to Europe. 
The trade of the island was always open to the independent 
Asiatic nations, and since its re-occupation by the Dutch 
the vessels of all European nations are admitted into the 
ports of Batavia, Samurung, and Surabaya. 

The Dutch and other Europeans and the North Ameri¬ 
cans export from Java chiellv coffee, sugar, rice, pepper, and 
arrack; minor articles are, long pepper, cubeb pepper, ginger, 
turmeric, oajoput oil, tamarinds from Madura, sapan, rat¬ 
tans, and some hides and horns of httllaloes and oxen; also 
vessels bud! of teak, and teak timber. The imports are 
cotton fabrics, especially chintzes, white cottons, handker¬ 
chiefs, and velvets; woollen broad-cloth; iron, unwrought, 
Swedish anil British; Swedish steel; some cutlery, nails, 
and small anchors; wrought copper, the uitwrought copper 
being imported from Japan ; some tire-arms and ainmuni 
turn ; glassware and earthenware ; opium from Malwa and 
Turkey. 

The Chinese chiefly visit tho harbours of Batavia and Sa- 
m.irang, and their junks depart from the harbours of the 
provinces of Quantum or Canton, Kokian, and Chekiang 
especially Canton, Amoy, Changing Tyancbm, Nmgp'.i and 
Slianghae. Their importations, m the order of value, are 
black tea, coarse porcelain, wrought iron, principally m the 
form of pans Ibr the sugar-houses, and other culinary vessel.-, 
cotton-cloth, raw and wrought silk, especially satins til 
various colours, with a lew velvets and brocades, brass ware, 
paper, hooks, paint, shoes, fans, umbrellas, and toys. They 
lake in return black pepper, long pepper, sandal wood, 
mo-tiy imported from the island of Timor, betel-nut, hues’- 
wax, cotton, edible birds’ nests, sharks’ tins, rhinoceros 
herns and hides, ox and lmtfalo hales and horns, European 
woollens anil cottons. 

The inhabitants of the other islands of the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago carry on an active commerce with Java by mean, of 
the Bugis, or inhabitants of Bom, in Celebes. These active 
navigators am} adventurers leave their country m the be¬ 
ginning of the eastern monsoon, and carry on a tiading 
voyage as they proceed westward, tinlii they reach the limit 
of their navigation at Malacca, Iteming, and Aclnn.aml pre¬ 
pare to return with the change of llm monsoon. Tho com¬ 
ma lilies which they export from their own country and the 
elands which they visit before they arrive at Java are, the 
excellent and durable cotton-cloth of their native country, 
gold-dust, nutmegs, Spanish dollars,camphor, frankincense, 
and tortoiseshell. They take in return birds’ nests, Euro¬ 
pean and Indian cotton goods, unvvronght iron, salt, rice, 
different kinds of pulse, and tobacco. 

The inhabitants of Coromandel and Malabar bring to 
Java blue cot ton-cloth, cotton chintzes, and tobacco; and 
take in return liotel-nut, liees’-vvax, black pepper, nutmegs, 
and mace, brought, from the Moluccas, ivory and damar 
from Borneo and Sumatra, and tin from Ilanoa. 

A few vossels from Mocha m Arabia annually visit Java. 
They first go to Malabar and import cotton-cloths, fruits, anil 
bullion ; and take in return ploves :uid nutmeg, black pep¬ 
per, betel-nut, rice, and sugar. 

It is stated, that in 1825 the ini]>orfs into Java amounted 
to about 1,140,000/., and the exports to about l,4.'to,000/. 
The Dutch imported to the amount of about 200,000/., and 
exported to the amount of about 688,000/. The British im¬ 
ported, partly from Bengal, t<*the amount of 155,out)/., and 
exported to the amount of 25,000/. Hamburg imported to 
the. amount of 11 , 000 /. The French imported to the amount 
• oi 14,000/., and exported to the amount of 16,000/. Sweden 
.mported to the amount of 1000/., and exported to the 
amount ot 0000/. The North Americans imported to the I 


amount, of 190,000/., and exported to the amount of 34400/. 
Merchandise to the amount of 4000/. was sent to Mocna in 
Arabia. Tho exports to China were estimated at 113,600/., 
and the imports at a similar sum. From Java were sent to 
the other islands of the Indian Archipelago goods amount¬ 
ing to 379,000/.. and from these islands were imported others 
amounting to 3 14,000/. 

History .—Tho Portuguese reached Java in 1511, and 
soon after began to form small settlements. The Dutch 
established themselves at Bantam ill 1095, and in 1602 the 
English erected a factory at the same place, which was the 
first possession of the English in the East Indies. But the 
English as well as the Portuguese were soon obliged to give 
way to the Dutch, who built the town of Batavia, and bv 
degrees enlarged I heir dominion, until they succeeded, about 
the middle of the last eentuiy, til dividing the empire of the 
Susuhunan into two parts, and appropriating the greater 
port ion of it to themselves. Tho two sovereigns became at 
the same time dependent on the Dutch government, and 
have since been obliged to sell to them, at fixed and low 
prices, considerable quantities of rice, pepper, sugar, and 
coffee. The Dgtclt also claim the light of confirming the 
successors of the sultans. When Holland Vvas united to the 
empue of'Botuiparle, the British took possession of the island 
ill IMIJ, hut lestoied i! to the Dutch after iho fall of Bona¬ 
parte in is 16. 

(Stavorinus, / 'oi/ii'ics to Itic JCnst Indies: RulIIcs’s II is 
for// of Jim: Claw find’s History of the Inchon Arche] n’- 
/n;'«; Count Hogendorp’s <’oup if (Hit sur Jura, <\-e.: ]_)/— 
Xrnp'ion (ji'oyr., H:sh,r. ef Coinmrrria/r , dr Jura et del 
antics /\/f'.v dr f A/chi/.rl Jndirn.: I '< her dir A'a/ei Spntrke 
aujd. r /nsrlJnrn.bir., von W. von Humboldt, Berlin, 1836.) 

JAVELIN SNAKE. [Acontias ; Bi.inti-vvohm, vol. 
iv„ p. 52').! 

The cut which illustrates Acontias appears to have been 
taken from Cuvier's reference {Herne Animal) \o Keba, ii., 
xxi., ), which is erroneous. In the plate ot Seba quoted, 
No. 4 may pass for au Acontias, but No. 1 represents a 
totally different form. 



Acont a*? Mt lc.i^iT . 

JAXT (now ofien written J.igst), one of the four circles 
into which the kingdom of AYurtuuiberg is divided. It 
himleis on the noiih-vvest on Baden, and on the north and 
east on Bavaria. It ha- an area of 2101 square miles, and a 
population of 355,69J inhabitants it is divided into 14 
high bailiwicks. The chief town is Ellvvangen. The princi¬ 
pal rivers are the Jaxt, from which it has its name, the 
Kucher, and the llems. The greater part of the possessions 
of the princes of the House of Hoheniolic is situated m tins 
circle. This ancient House is descended from Eliei h ud, 
duke, of Franconia, who died in 918, and vvas brother to King 
Conrad, and is named from the castle of Ilohenlohe (Ilul- 
lach. Hollo), the nuns of which ate still to be seen al the 
village of llollaeh near UUeiiheiin in Bavaria. The princes 
of Ilohenlohe losl their sovereign rights on the dissolution 
of the German Empire and the foi luation of the Rhenish 
Confederation, anil were declared vassals of the luegs o*' 
Wiirteinberg and Uavaiia. The House now consists of tvi 
principal lutes, Ilohenlohe Neuenstcin and Holie oho 
Waldeiilnirg. The first, winch is Protestant, is mwdiii 
inlolhiee branches : H. Langenhurg, with a terr tun ot 9i 
square miles and 16,Sot) inhabitants; 2. H. Ocnngeu (for 
tnerly Ingolfingen), vv ith a territory of 130 sonarc miles and 
24,870 inli.; 3. II. Langenhurg-Kirchherg, who a territory 
of 84 square miles and 15,100 mb. The second main line, 
which is of the Roman Catholic religion is likewise divided 
lllto'thrce branches : Ilohenlohe \V.ild< nbuig and Barton- 
stem, with a territory of I Is square miles and 23,000 mil.; 
2. II. Barlensleni-Ja^therg, with a territory of t36 square 
miles and 10,800 lull.: 3. II. Wahteutiurg-Sehillmgsfursl- 
1 with a territory of 125 square miles and 17,500 inhnluian.a 
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JAY. [Corvid*, vol. viiL, p. GO.] 

.JAYADE'VA, u celebrated Hindu poet. We possess 
hardly any particulars respecting tlio circumstances of his 
life. It appears from a passage in his poems that he was 
born at Keuduli; but the position of this town is very 
doubtful. Some commentators place it in Kalinga, others 
in Burdwan; but according to the popular tradition of the 
Vaishnavas, it was situate near the Gauges. (Wilson, in 
As. lies. xvi. 52.) Jf the verse at the end of the ‘ GJta Go- 
vinda’ is genuine, the name of Jayadeva’s father was Bhoja- 
deva, anti that of his mother RilmSdevl. According to Sir 
William Jones, Jayadeva lived before Caliddsa (As. Res. 
iii. 183); but this is exceedingly improbable, both from the 
artificial construction of the verso and the whole tenor of the 
poem. Professor Wilson places Jayadeva ia the 15th century 
of the Christian icra (As. Res. xvi. 37); but Lassen, with 
greater probability, supposes tliat ho lived in the middle of 
the 12th century. (Prolegomena to the ‘ Gita Goviuda,’ 
pp. iv. v.) 

The only poem by Jayadeva which is extant is entitled 
‘Gita Govimla;’ that is,‘the poem in honour of Govinda,' 
one of the names of Krishna, the eighth atatar, or incarna¬ 
tion, of Vishnu. The poem is a kind of pastoral drama, in 
which the loves of Krishna and lladlia are described in a 
glowing and voluptuous manner. This poem has always 
boun greatly admired among the Hindus; and the majority 
of H indu commentators contend that it is not to be under¬ 
stood in a literal, but. in a figurative and allegorical sense, 
and that the loves of Krishna and Riidha describe the ‘reci¬ 
procal attraction between the divine goodness and the human 
soul.’ Among the Europeans, Sir William Jones and Colo- 
brooke admit this allegorical mode of interpretation (As. Hex. 
iii. IHi; x.41‘J);but we are inclined to believe that the ‘ Gita 
Govinda,’ like the poems of llatiz, is in reality what it pro¬ 
fesses to he, merely an amatory poem; and that the allego¬ 
rical mode of interpretation is the invention of commenta¬ 
tors mid scholiasts. Tlio question lias been very ably dis¬ 
cussed by Lassen in his Prolegomena. 

An English translation of tlie‘Gita Govinda’was pub¬ 
lished by Sir William Jones in the third volume of the As. 
Res. Tlio original lext was printed very inaccurately at 
Calcutta in 1808 ; a new and very accurate edition, with 
notes, and a Latin translation, edited by Lassen, was pub¬ 
lished at Bonn, 1830. 

JEAN 1., a posthumous son of Louis X. Hntin, was born 
in 1310, anti lived only eight days, hut is numbered in the 
chronological order of kings. At Ins death iiis uncle and 
.egent Philippe [e Long assumed the title of Philippe V. 

JEAN 11., sou of Philippe de Valois and of Jeanne of 
Burgundy, ascended the throne upon his lather’s death in 
1350. At the beginning of his leign ho caused Raoul, 
high constable of France, to be beheaded without trial, 
on a suspicion of treason, and he afterwards invited King 
Charles of Navarre," with whom he had some differ¬ 
ences, to an interview at Rouen, and there arrested him and 
p'ut to deatli several lords of his suite. The brother of the 
King of Navarro and the relatives of tlio murdered lords 
applied to Edward 111. ot England for assistance. In 1355, 
Edward sent his son the Black Prince into France at the 
head of an army. After ravaging several provinces the 
Black Prince was met. by King Jean near Poitiers, who 
with 80,000 men attacked the English, 10,000 in number, 
on the l!Mli September, 1356 : the French were com¬ 
pletely defeated, tuid Jean, after displaying much personal 
bravery and being wounded, was taken prisoner and con¬ 
ducted to London, where lie was received by King Ed¬ 
ward with great honour. Negotiations followed: Edward 
offered to renounce Ins assumed claim to the French crown 
on condition of being acknowledged as absolute sovereign 
of Normandy, Guienno, Calais, and other lands which had 
been held in fief by the former kings of England. Jean 
wanted to gain time, but meanwhile his own country fell 
into a state of horrible anarchy. The citizens of Paris re¬ 
volted against the Dauphin Charles, and drove him out of 
Paris, and soon after the peasants or serfs, so long op¬ 
pressed and brutalized by the feudal nobility, broke out into 
insurrection, plundered and burnt the castles of the nobles, 
and massacred all within them, men, women and children, 
with circumstances of frightful atrocity. This servile’war, 
called La Jacquerie, from Jacques Bon-hoinme, the nick¬ 
name given in derision to the French peasantry, lasted 
during the years 1357 and 1358, until Ino Duuphin and 
other groat lords, having collected their forces, fell upon the 


peasants and massacred them by thousands, without giving 
any quarter. In May, 1360, peace was concluded atBretigny 
between France and England, Edward giving up his claims 
to Normandy aud France, and assuming the title of sove¬ 
reign Lord of Aquitaine, with the consent of the Dauphin, 
who promised to pay a large ransom for his father. Jean 
was than restored to liberty, but he found so great an op¬ 
position among his nobles to the fulfilment of the condi¬ 
tions of the treaty, and was perhaps also made so uncom¬ 
fortable by the confusion and wretchedness which prevailed 
in France, that ho resolved, to the groat astonishment of his 
courtiers, to return 1o England, to confer with Edward upon 
what was to he done. On arriving in London he took up his 
old quarters in the Savoy, and was received in the most 
friendly manner by Edward. He soon after fell dangerously 
ill, and (lied in London, in April, 1364. He was succeeded 
in France by his son Charles V. 

JEAN SANS PEUR. [Bourgogne.] 

JEAN DE MONTFORT. [Bretagne.] 

JEAN D'ANGELY, ST., a town in the west of 
France, capital of un arrondissement in the department of 
Clinrente Inlerieure, in 45” 57' N. lat. and 0° 3I ’ W. long.; 
240 miles m a straight, line south-west of Pans, or 288 miles 
by the road through Orleans, Tours, Poitiers and Niori. 

This town is on the right, bank of the Boutoimc, an alllu- 
ent of the Charcnte, which here becomes navigable. In 
the dark ages succeeding the downfal of the Western Em¬ 
pire, St. Jean d’Angely, called in the barbarous Latin of 
the time Angeriaemn, was the residence of the Dukes ol 
Aquitaine, who had a castle here. In the place of this 
castle, Pepin In Brefbuilt a Benedictine monastery. In the 
religious wars of the sixteenth century, the lown, then of 
considerable importance, was besieged by the Huguenots 
under Count La Rouc.lielbueuuld, a.d. 1562 ; but though tile 
majority of the inhabitants were of the Reformed faith, the 
siege was not successful. It fell however into the hands of 
tlio Huguenots some lime after; and though retaken, 
A.n. 1570, by the Catholic army under the Duke of Anjou 
(afterwards Henri 111,), came again into the hands of tlie 
Huguenots. In a.d. 1621 it was taken from them by 
Louis XIII., wlio demolished tlie walls, and deprived the 
townsmen of their municipal privileges. 

This town appears to be declining. At the commence¬ 
ment of the present century the commune had 8006 inha¬ 
bitants: in 1831 it had 6031 (of whom 5326 were in the 
town), and in 1836, 5015. The chief trade is m timber and 
brandy. There are a college, or high school, a seminary 
for the priesthood, an agricultural society, a theatre, anil 
baths. 

JEDBURGH. [Roxmmci h sh irk.] 

JEDO, orJEDDO. [Japan.] 

JEFFERSON, THOMAS. From tlie American Re¬ 
volution of 1776 we may date the commencement of that 
struggle which has agitated and still agitates Europe and 
the two Americas. By whatever words the character of this 
struggle may be expressed,—whether under the name of po¬ 
pular lights against exclusive privileges, or self-government 
or the government of tlie people, against absolute govern¬ 
ment or the government of a few, or by any other terms more 
or less appropriate,—the contest is still going on, openly and 
actively in those called free governments, silently and lan¬ 
guidly in those whore the sovereign power is opposed to the 
extension or introduction of the new doctrines. Tlie con¬ 
test is between progress (not here considered whether as 
right or wrong) and standing still; between change, with¬ 
out which there cannot be improvement, and a desire to 
resist all change, which can hardly end in keeping Ihmgs 
stationary, but almost necessarily leads to a backward 
movement. The contest is not only for the practical appli¬ 
cation of principles in government, which are vigorously 
maintained by the one party, and either not denied or 
faintly opposed by the arguments of the other; but also for 
the free expression and publication of all opinions on all 
subjects affecting tlie moral and political condition of 
society. 

There is no individual, cither in America or in Europe, 
who liy his actions and opinions has had a greater influence 
on this contest than Thomas Jefferson. During a Ion" and 
laborious life, both in official situations, which gave him op¬ 
portunities that his activity never let slip, and in private 
life, in his extensive correspondence and intercourse with- 
persons of all countries, he constantly, perseveringly, and 
honestly maintained what he conceived to be the principles 
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of pure republican institutions. In the ardour of youth, his 
zeal and enorgy mainly contrilmt<;d to animate his country¬ 
men to declare their independence on a foreign power. In 
his muturer age, when a member of the General Adminis¬ 
tration, he struggled, and he struggled ut one time almost, 
alone, against a monarchical and aristocratical faction, to 
maintain the great principles of the Revolution, and deve¬ 
lop the doctrines of a pure unmixed popular government. 
His influence gave to these doctrines a consistency, and a 
form, and a distinctness, which the mass of the nation could 
easily seize and retain. Ho thus became the head of a 
party in the United States, which, whether always rightly 
appealing to his doctrines or not for the vindication of their 
acts, still regards him as the father of their school and the 
expounder of their principles. By his pluin and unaffected 
manners, and the freedom with which lie expressed his 
opinions on all subjects, lie gavo a practical example of that 
republican simplicity which he cultivated, and of that free 
inquiry which he urged upon all. Sucli a man must always 
have many iViends and many enemies. From his friends 
and admirers he has received, perhaps, not more praise 
Ilian those who believe in the truth of his doctrines and the 
purity of his conduct are bound to bestow; by his enemies, 
both at home and ubroad, he has been blackened by every 
term of abuse that bigotry, malice, and falsehood can invent. 

Thomas Jefferson was born April 2, 1743, at Shadwell, 
now in iho county of Albemarle, in Virginia. He was edu¬ 
cated at the College of William and Mary, at Williamsburg, 
then tlic capital of the colony, where, under Dr. Small, a 
native of Scotland, who was professor ol'mathematics m the 
college, lie studied mathematics, ethics, and other branches 
of knowledge. His education, owing to the cure of this 
excellent instructor and lus own industry, must, have been 
of a superior kind. In addition to his general acquirements, 
lie made lnmsclf well acquainted with the host Greek and 
Latin writers, and to the end of his long life retained lus 
ability to lead them. Mr. Jefferson studied law under Mr. 
Wythe, then a lawyer of eminence. He made his first ap¬ 
pearance at the liar of the General Court in 17(17, at the age 
el'twenty-four, about two years after the misunderstanding 
between Great. Britain and the Colonies had Commenced. 
Tie practised for seven or eight years m the General Court, 
and was gtadualiy rising to the lirsl rank as an accurate 
and able lawyer, when lie was called away to more im¬ 
portant duties by the political events that preceded the 
American Revolution, hi 17119 lie was elected a member 
of the House of Burgesses for the comity of Albemarle. In 
the session of this spring the House unanimously came to 
resolutions in opposition to those which had been lately 
passed in England by both houses of parliament on the 
affairs of Massachusetts. Tins measure, which was accom¬ 
panied with the declaration that the light of laying taxes in 
Virginia was exclusively vested in its own legislature, and 
others of alike tendency, induced the governor, Lord Bote¬ 
tourt, abruptly to dissolve the Assembly. The next day the 
members met at the Raleigh Tavern, and entered into 
urtielcs of agieeinent, by which they hound themselves not 
to import or purchase certain specified kinds of British mer¬ 
chandise, till the act of parliament for raising a revenue in 
America was repealed; and they recommended this agree¬ 
ment to he adopted by their constituents. Eighty-eight 
members signed the agreement, among whom wore George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, and others, who afterwards 
look a distinguished part in public affairs. 

in 1773, on the mooting of the Vlrginia Assembly in the 
spring, Mr. Jefferson was an active member in organizing 
the Standing Committee of Correspondence and Inquiry, 
the main objects of which were to procure early intelligence 
of the proceedings of the British parliament, and to main¬ 
tain a constant communication among all the Colonics. On 
the dissolution of the Assembly, in May, 1774, by the go¬ 
vernor, Lord Dunmorc, eighty-nine members met at the 
Raleigh Tavern, and, among other things, recommended 
the Committee of Correspondence to communicate with the 
Committees in the other colonies ‘on the expediency of ap¬ 
pointing deputies for the several colonies of British America, 
to meet in General Congress, at such place annually as 
should he thought most convenient,’ to consult on their 
common interests. It was also forthwith agreed that the 
members who might be elected under the writs ut that time 
issuing in the colony of Virginia should meet in Conven¬ 
tion at Williamsburg on the 1st of August following, in 
order to appoint delegates to the Congress, if such General 


Congress should be approved by the other colonies. The 
Convention did meet, and thus formed the first popular as¬ 
sembly in Virginia uncontrolled by governor or council. 
Mr. Jefferson, who was one of the deputies, prepared in¬ 
structions for the delegates who might be sent to the Con¬ 
gress. Being prevented by illness from attending on this 
occasion, his instructions were laid on the table for perusal, 
and were generally approved, hut thought too bold in the 
existing state of affairs. Still the Convention printed them, 
in the form of a pamphlet, under the title of ‘A Summary 
View of the Rights of British America.’ The Convention 
drew up another set of instructions, which, though not so 
strong as Mr. Jefferson’s, expressed with great clearness 
tlio points at issue between the colonies and the mother- 
country, and the grievances of which the colonies had to 
complain. The General Congress, consisting of fifty-fix e 
members, met at Philadelphia, September 4, 1774. Tlio 
disputes which had broken out between Lord Dunmorc and 
the Assembly of Virginia were continually increased by 
fresh causes of mutual irritation; and the governor at last 
thought it prudent to remove himself and Ins family into a 
British ship of war which was lying ut York in York River. 
Ills whole conduct during this period was feeble and con¬ 
temptible. His last acts from his head-quarters at Norfolk 
were to annoy the inhabitants on the rivers and bays by a 
predatory kind of warfare, to proclaim martial law in the 
colony, and to give freedom to such of the slaves as would 
hoar arms against tlieir masters. At last, after setting fire 
to Norfolk, he was obligud to take refuge in his ships, and 
soon after to leave the country. Thus ended tliu colonial 
government in Virginia. 

On the 21st June, 1775, Mr. Jefferson took his seat in 
the General Congress, as one of tlio delegates from Vir¬ 
ginia, and was appointed one of a committee for preparing 
a declaration of the cause of taking up arms. A part of the 
address which he drew up was finally adopted, and no doubt 
greatly contributed to bring about the more decisive decla¬ 
ration of the following year. In 177(i, Mr. Jefferson was 
ugain a delegate to Congress, and one of a committee ap¬ 
pointed to diaw up a declaration of independence. The 
committee was chosen ill the usual way, by ballot, and as 
Mr. Jefferson had received the greatest number of votes, 
lie was deputed by the other members to make the draught. 
Before it was shown to the committee, a few verbal altera¬ 
tions wore made in it by Dr. Franklin and Mr. (afterwards 
President) Adams. After being curtailed about oue-tlurd, 
and receiving some slight alterations in the part retained, it 
was agreed to by the House, J uly 4, and signed by all the 
members present, except one. This instrument is too well 
known to require any remarks. It lias both merits and de¬ 
fects; hut it served tile purpose for which it was intended, 
and its author had the satisfaction of seeing the mighty 
question between the mother-country and the colonies re 
furred to the decision of tlio sword, the only alternative then 
left except unconditional submission. 

Before their adjournment the Virginia Convention, July 
5, had elected Mr. Jefferson a delegate to Congress for an¬ 
other year; hut he declined tlic honour on various grounds, 
among winch was his desire to assist in reforming the laws 
of Virginia, under the new constitution, which had just 
been adopted. Congress also marked their sense of Ins si r 
vices by appointing him joint envoy to France, with Dr 
Franklin and Silas Deane; hut domestic considerations in 
duced him to decline this honour also. 

From this time Mr. Jefleison's public life is interwoven 
with the history of liis native State, and with that of the 
United States. Duriug the war he took no part m mili¬ 
tary movements. Ho xvas governor of Virginia in pint of 
1779, 1780, and part of 1781, in which year the state suf¬ 
fered considerably from tlio incursions of Lord Cornwallis; 
and at the close of his period of office he narrowly escaped 
being taken prisoner by Colonel Tarloton in his own house 
ut Monticcllo. 

In May, 1784, Mr. Jefferson was appointed 1')’ Congress 
minister to France, where he remained live yours, during 
which he was actively employed in promoting the general 
interests of his country, and in keeping lip an extensive 
correspondence. His industry and methodical habits en¬ 
abled him to devote a great deal of his time to the exa¬ 
mination of ever) thing that could in any way prove bene¬ 
ficial to his countrymen. His correspondence during this 
period shows the variety ol lus pursuits, his unwearied 
industry, and his unbounded zeal for every improvement 
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that could benefit tlie social condition of man. His remarks 
on the political troubles of Franco, of which he witnessed 
the beginning, are characterized by his usual closeness of 
observation, and by his sanguine anticipations of the benefit 
that would result from the people being called to participate 
in the exercise of the sovereign power. After all that has 
been written on the sttbjecl, they will still bo read with 
interest. 

He returned to America at the close of 1789, and early 
in the next year he was appointed secretary of state by the 
president, General Washington. Hu held this office till the 
end of 1793, when he resigned. From 1793 to 1797 lie 
lived in retirement. In 1797 lie was elected vice-president 
of the United Slates; and in 1801 was chosen president in 
place of Mr. Adams, by the House of Representatives, on 
whom tile election devolved in consequence of the equal 
division of the electors’ votes between Mr. Jefferson and 
Colonel Burr. He was elected a second time, and after 
fulfilling his term of eight years retired to his favourite 
residence at Monlicello, near the centre of the statu of 
Virginia. 

On Mr. Jefferson’s retirement from the presidency of the 
United States lie received, in the form of a farewell address, 
the thanks of the Gcncrnl Assembly of liis native State, 
February tttli, 1809. After briefly iccapitnlating the lead¬ 
ing meusures of his administration, most of which faction 
itself must allow were eminently calculated to promote the 
happiness of the nation and secure those republican prin¬ 
ciples on whicii the constitution was founded, the General 
Assembly conclude with hearing testimony to Ills unvarying 
singleness of purpose, from the dais of his youth, when lie 
resisted the governor Dumnore, to his retirement from the 
highest honours which the united nation could bostow. 
This address, which, in point of stylo, is more free from 
objection than most American productions of the same 
class, is such us few men on retiring from power have 
received, and it was offered for services which low have 
performed. 

In this document, among the advantages for which the 
nation was indebted to Mr. Jefferson’s administration, the 
acquisition of Louisiana, and with it the free navigation of 
the Mississippi, are not forgotten. Mr. Jefferson early saw 
the importance of the United States possessing tins great 
outlet for the commerce of the Western states, and strongly 
urged it while he was secretary of slate under General 
Washington. The object was accomplished in 1803, when 
Louisiana was purchased from the French for ! 0,090,000 
dollars. 

Mr. Jefferson himself thought that, the most important 
service which he ever rendered to his country was Ins 
opposition to the federal party during the presidency of Mr. 
Adams, while lie was hiniscll - vice-president of the United 
States. Himself m the Senate and Mr. Gallatin in the 
House of Representatives had alone to sustain the brunl of 
the battle, and to keep tho republican party together. The 
re-action that ensued drove Mr. Adams from Ins office, and 
placed Mr. Jefferson there. Mr. Jefferson’s administration 
was characterized by a zealous and unwearied activity in 
the promotion of all those measures which he believed to be 
for the general welfare, lie never allowed considerations 
of relationship or friendship to bias him in the selection of 
proper persons for offices; lie always found, as he says, 
that there were hotter men for every place than any of Ins 
own connexions. 

The lust years of his life, though spent in retirement, 
were not wasted in inactivity. He continued his habits of 
early rising and constant, occupation: he maintained a very 
extensive correspondence with all parts of the world ; re¬ 
ceived at his table a greaL number of visitors, and was 
actively engaged in the foundation and direction oi the Uni¬ 
versity of Virginia, which was established by the stale of 
Virginia near the village of Charlottesville, a few miles from 
Monticello. 

No person but Mr. Jefferson could have hail influence 
enough to induce the legislature of Virginia to grant the 
necessary funds lor the endowment of this university. 
Though often baffled, he finally succeeded, by the help of his 
friends in that body, in obtaining ample grants for tlic 
buildings, library, and the salaries of the professors. Ho 
planned tho buildings himself, and superintended their erec¬ 
tion ; drew up with his own hand ft well digested and copious 
catalogue of books for a library, a large part of which wore 
purchased in Europe and ready for use when the university 


opened in 1825; and be went so far as to prevail with the 
visitors of the institution to send an agent to Europe to 
select four of the professors. This last circumstance would 
show that Mr. Jefferson did not cherish such an unreason¬ 
able hostility to Great Britain as his enemies have charged 
him with. 

The last letter in Mr. Jefferson’s published correspon¬ 
dence, and it is probably the last that he wrote, is in reply to 
Mr. Weightman of Washington on bolnilf of the citizens of 
Washington, who had invited Mr. Jefferson to the celebra¬ 
tion of the fiftieth anniversary of American independence. 
His health would not permit him to accept the invitation. 
His reply is characteristic. The zeal for republican institu¬ 
tions which had animated him during a long life still glows 
warm and fresh in the letter of a man of the age of four¬ 
score and three, suffering under a painful malady. His 
firm conviction in the truth of those principles which he 
had maintained through life appears stronger as ho ap¬ 
proaches the termination of his career. He died July 4tn, 
182 f>, the day of the celebration, just half a century after 
that, on which the Declaration of independence was signed. 
Mr. Adams died on the same day. Mr. Jefferson is buried 
in the grounds near his own house. A simple inscription, 
which was found amung his papers after his death, record¬ 
ing him as the author of the Declaration of American In¬ 
dependence, of the Statute of Virginia for Religious Free¬ 
dom, and Father of the University of Virginia, is placed on 
his tomb. The fact of liis having been president of the 
United States is not mentioned. 

The latter days of Mr. Jefferson were embittered by pecu¬ 
niary difficulties, which were owing in some measure to the 
neglect of liis estates during liis long absence on the public 
service: anil in a great degree to an obligation wbieli ho 
incurred to pay a friend’s debts (see an excellent letter to 
Mr. Madison, February 17th, IH-.'Og 

In the 4th vol. of his Memoirs, &e., p. 439, arc printed 
liis ‘ Thoughts cm Lotteries,'which were written at tho time 
when he was making his application to the legislature of 
Virginia for permission to sell his property by lottery, in 
older to pay liis debts and make some provision for liis 
family. The general arguments in defence of lotteries are 
characterized by Mr. Jefferson’s usual felicity of expression 
and ingenuity, and they are also in like manner pervaded 
by the fallacies which are involved ill many of his political 
and moral speculations. But this paper has merits which 
entitle it to particular attention. It contains a brief reea 
pitulntinn of his services: and is in fact the epitome of the 
life of a man who for sixty years was actively and useful!v 
employed for his country. ‘ I came,’ lie says, ‘ of age in 
1704, and was soon put into the nomination of justices of 
the county in which 1 live, and at the first election following 
I became one of its representatives ill the legislature; 1 
was thence sent to the old Congress; then employed two 
years with Mr. Pendleton and Wythe on the levisal and 
reduction to a single code of the whole body of the British 
Statutes, tho acts of our Assembly, and certain parts of the 
common law; then elected governor; next to Ihe legisla¬ 
ture, and to Congress again; sent to Europe as minister 
plenipotentiary; appointed secretary of state to the new 
government; elected vice-president and president; and 
lastly, a visitor and rector of tho university of Virginia. In 
these different offices, with scarcely any interval between 
them, I have been in the public service now sixty-cue years, 
ami during the far greater part of that time" in foreign 
countries or in other states.’ 

This is the outline of Mr. Jefferson’s public life ; to fill if. 
up would he to write the history of the United States, from 
the troubles which preceded tho Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence to Mr. Jefferson’s retirement from the presidency in 
1809. 

The paper from which wc have already made one extract 
presents us with his services in anothor point of view, still 
more interesting. It is an epitome of those great measures 
which wore due mainly or entirely to his firm resolution, 
unwearied industry, ana singleness of mind, in his pursuit, 
of objects which he believed essential to the stability and 
happiness of his country. 

‘ If legislative services are worth mentioning, and the 
stamp of liberality and equality, which was necessary to ho 
impressed on our laws in the first crisis of our birth as a 
nation, was of any value, they will find that the leading 
and most important laws of that day were propared by my¬ 
self,, and carried chiefly by my efforts; supported, indeed 
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by able end faithful coadjutors from the ranks of the House, 
very effective as seconds, but who would not have taken the 
field as leaders. 

• The prohibition of the further importation of slaves was 
the first of these measures in time. 

‘ This was followed by the abolition of entails, which 
broke up the hereditary and high-handed aristocracy, which, 
by accumulating immense masses of property in single 
lines of families, had divided our country into two distinct 
orders of nobles and plebeians. 

‘ But further to complete the equality among our citizens, 
so essential to the maintenance of republican government, 
it was necessary to abolish the principle of primogeniture. 
1 drew the law of descents, giving equal inheritance to sons 
and daughters, which made a part of the revised code. 

‘The attack on the establishment of a dominant religion 
was first made by myself. It could bo carried at first only 
by a suspension of salaries for Olio year, by battling it again 
at the next session for another year, anil so from year to 
year, until the public mmd vyas ripened for the bill for 
establishing religious freedom, which I had prepared for 
the revised eodo also. This was at length established per¬ 
manently, and by the efforts of Mr. Madison, being myself 
m Europe ut the time that work was brought forward. 

‘ To those particular services I think I might add the 
establishment of our university, as principally uiy work,•ac¬ 
knowledging at the same time, as I do, the great assistance 
received from my able colleagues of the visitation. But 
my residence in the vicinity threw of course on me the chief 
burden of tlio enterprise, as well of the buildings as of the 
general organization and care of the whole. The effect of 
this institution on the future fame, fortune, and prosperity 
of our country can as yet be seen but at a distance. That 
institution is now qualified to raise its youth to an order ol 
science unequalled in any other state ; and this superiority 
will be the greater from the free range of mind encouraged 
there, and the restraint imposed at other seminaries by the 
shackles of a domineering hierarchy and a bigoted adhesion 
to antient habits.’ • 

When Mr. Jefferson was a member of the colonial legis¬ 
lature, lie made an effort for the emancipation of slaves; 
but. all proposals of that kind, as well as for stopping the 
importation of slaves, were discouraged during the colonial 
go\eminent. The importation of slaves into Virginia, 
whether by sea or land, was stopped in 1778, in the third 
tear of the Commonwealth, by a bill brought in bv Mr. 
Jefferson, which passed without opposition, and, as Mr. 
J flic.soli observes, ‘ stopped the increase of tile evil by im¬ 
portation, leaving to future efforts its filial eradication.’ 1 ’ 
The Act fur the Abolition of Entails was not carried w ith¬ 
out some opposition, and that, for the abolition 'of the Esta¬ 
blished Anglican Church was not finally carried till 17H(i, 
though before the Revolution the majority, or at. least a 
large number, of the people bad become dissent ere from the 
church. The reason of the difficulty lay in the majority of 
the legislature being churchmen. 

Mr. Jefferson married, in 1772, Martha Skelton, the 
jjfidow of Bathurst Skelton. She died ten years after their 
marriage. One daughter, and a numerous family ol‘grand¬ 
children and great grandchildren, survived him. 

lie was the author of ‘ Notes on Virginia,’ which liavo 
been several times printed; but liis reputation as a writer 
rests on his official papers and correspondence, of winch 
latter, we believe, that which is published forms only a part 
of what he left behind lnm. ‘ Ilis letters,’ as his biogra¬ 
pher remarks, ‘ especially those of liis latter years, are 
written with great eleganeo and felicity. They have all 
the ease of Addison, with far greater precision. His style 
is always natural, flowing, anil perspicuous ; rarely imagi¬ 
native and never declamatory. It, was occasionally marked 
by neologisms where lie thought there were no apt words 
already in use. It was neither diiluse nor concise, but more 
inclined to the former.’ ‘ As an author, he has left, no me¬ 
morial that is worthy of his genius ; for the public papers 
drawn by him are admired rather for the patriotic spirit 
which dictated them than for the intellectual power which 
they exhibit. They presented no occasion for novelty of 
thought or argument or diction. His purpose was only to 
make a judicious and felicitous use of that which everybody 
. know and would assent to; and this object he has emi- 
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nently fulfilled.’ But one of his letters (Tucker’s Life <ff 
Jefferson, ii., p. 384) is of itself enough to exalt him to tlio 
rank of u first-rate writer. In a few words, ho has sketched 
the character of General Washington—with a fidelity which 
belongs only to intimate knowledge, with a sincerity and 
love of truth which ennoble himself no l UaS tb an the subject 
of his eulogy, with a precision and a force unrivalled by 
any literary essay of this kind, and with that profound but 
well-tempered admiration and respect which are due to tlio 
memory of so wise, so good, and so great a man. Much has 
been said and conjectured as to the religious opinions of 
Mr. Jcfl'cr.son, and Ins supposed infidelity has been the 
ground of much bitter attack on Ins character. In the 
latter part of liis life ho used loculi himself a Unitarian; 
when questioned on the subject by any of liis friends. Per¬ 
haps his published correspondence presents the best means 
of judging of Ins religious opinions. Though decidedly 
approving of the morality which the Gospel inculcates, it 
does not appear that he can be ranked among any particu¬ 
lar class of believers. (Tucker’s Life of Jefferson, 2 vols. 
London, 1837; Jefferson’s Memoirs, Corresjionitence, &c, 
London, 1829; Journal of Iulucatinn, No. VII., On the 
University of Virginia, by Professor Tucker. This notice 
is reprinted from the 1 Gallery of Portraits,’ with a few 
alterations and additions.) 

JEFFERSONITE, a \ ariety of Pyroxene. [Pykoxenk.] 

JKJU'NUM. [Intestines.] 

JELLY. [Food.] 

JENA, a town in the Grand-lDuehy of Saxe-Weimar, is 
situated in a romantic valley, partly .surrounded by steep 
naked mountains, ut the conflux of tlio Leutra with ihe 
Saule, over which there is a stone bridge of nine arches: 
50“ 50'N. lut., 11“ 37' E. long. It consists of the town, 
through which the Leutra flows, anil of the suburbs. The 
ramparts and moats which formerly surrounded the town 
have nearly disappeared. Jena is the seat of the supreme 
court of appeal for Ihe Saxon Duchies and the principality of 
Reuss, and of several learned societies. It is however chiefly 
celebrated for its university, which was founded at the 
suggestion of the Elector John Frederick, who passing 
through Jena in 1547, as a prisoner of the emperor Chillies 
V. after the battle of Miihlberg, advised his three sons to 
make Jena the nurse of the sciences, and the preserver of 
the pure Protestant, faith, instead of Wittenberg, of which lie 
had been deprived. The advice was followed, and when the 
elector, having reeoveied his liberty, returned m 1552, a con¬ 
siderable number of students went out to meet him. it 
was not till after long negotiations that it obtained from 
tliu emperor Ferdinand I. all the rights and privileges of a 
university, and was solemnly opened as such on the 2nd of 
February, 1558. It has always been its chief boast that it 
lias zealously endeavoured to take advantage of the new 
views winch have been opened from time to tune, especially 
in philosophy. This tendency is evident m the two hleraiy 
journals, one established m 1 785 by Schulz, and one ill 18(15 
by Kiclistiidt. The celebration of the festival on the Wait- 
burg, the foumlul ion of the Burschelisehaft, and the circum¬ 
stance that Sand, the assassin of Kotzebue, had resided 
last at Jena, did much injuiy to the university. These 
matters have in time been looked upon in a less unfavour¬ 
able light, and the prohibition to Prussian subjects to study 
at Jena, issued in 1819, was revolted in 1825. The princes 
of Saxe-Weimar have always encouraged the university, and 
in our tunes it lias been much benefited by a reform of the 
statutes, both of the university and the several faculties, by 
now laws for the students, and a considerable addition to its 
funds. Tlio salaries of the professors liavo been increased, and 
a philological, theological, and homiletic seminary founded. 
The university has a large library, and there are in connec¬ 
tion with it a botanic garden, a veterinary school, a school 
of midwifery, an anatomical theatre, a clinical institution, 
a collection of physical and mathematical instruments, a 
cabinet of minerals, an observatory, &e. Them are 18 re¬ 
gular and 15 extraordinary professors, aiidscvui.il private 
teachers, making in all above 50. The number ot students 
in 1837 was 5G9. Thu population of the town, exclusive of 
the university, is 5792. Jena lias acquired additional cele- 
brity in our limes from the disastrous buttle fought m ils 
vicinity on the 14th of October, JMHi, between the Prussian 
army under the Duke of Brunswick, and the French under 
Napoleon, in which the lormer was totally defeated and 
the duke mortally wounded. The consequences of the 
battle were even more fatal to Prussia than the battle itself, 
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find ended in the complete subjugation and humiliation of 
the kingdom. Jena and its onvirons suffered considerably, 
and what is now Called the Eichenplatz was the site of 28 
houses which wore burnt on that occasion. 

JENESEI. [Siberia.] 

JEN1SEISK. [Siberia.] 

JENNER, EDWARD, M.D., was born in 1749, at 
Berkeley, in Gloucestershire, of which his father was vicar. 
He was educated at Cirencester, and apprenticed to Mr. 
Ludlow, a surgeon at Sudbury. At the conclusion of his 
apprenticeship he went to London, and became a pupil of 
Jonn Hunter, with whom ho resided for two years while 
studying medicine at St. George’s Hospital, and with whom 
his philosophical habits of mind and bis love of nuturul 
history procured him an intimate and lasting friendship. 
In 1773 he returned to his native village, and practised as 
a surgeon and apothecary till 1792, when he determined to 
confine himself to medicine, and obtained the degree of 
M.D. at St. Andrew’s University. * 

But the history of Jenner’s professional life is embodied 
in that of vaccination. While at Sudbury lie was surprised 
one day at hearing a countrywoman say that she could 
not take the smallpox because she had had cowpox; and 
upon inquiry ho learned that it was a popular notion in 
that district, that milkers who hud been infected with a 
peculiar eruption which sometimes occurred on the udder 
of the cow wero completely Secure against the smallpox. 
The medical men of the district told lmn'that the security 
which it gave was not perfect; they had long known tlio 
opinion, and it had been communicated to Sir George 
Baker, but ho neglected it as a popular error. Jenner 
during his pupilage repeatedly mentioned the facts, which 
had from the first made a deep impression on lnm, to John 
Hunter,but even lie disregarded them ; and all to whom, 
the subject was broached either slighted or ridiculed it. 
•Tenner however still pursued it; lie found, when in 
practice at Berkeley, that there were some persons to 
whom it was impossible to give smallpox by inoculation, 
and that all these had had cowpox; hut that there wero 
others who had had cowpox, and who yet received smallpox. 
This, aftor much labour, led him to the discovery that the 
cow was subject to a variety of eruptions, of which one only 
had the powor of guarding from smallpox, and that llns 
(which he called the true cowpox) could ho effectually 
communicated to the milkers at only one period of its 
course. 

It was about 1780 that the idea first struck him that it 
might he possible to propagate the cowpox, and with it the 
.security from smallpox, first from the cow to the human 
body, and thence from one person to another. In 1788 ho 
carried a drawing of the casual disease, as seen on the 
hands of milkers, to London, and showed it to Hunter, 
Cline, and others; hut still none would either assist or en¬ 
courage him; scepticism or ridicule mot him everywhere, 
and it was not till 1796 that he made the decisive experi¬ 
ment. On the 14th of May (a day still commemorated by 
an annual festival at Berlin) a boy aged eight years was 
vaccinated with matter taken from the hands of a milkmaid; 
he passed through the disorder in a satisfactory manner, 
n»d was inoculated for smallpox on thfr 1st of July follow¬ 
ing without tho least effect. Jenner then entered on an 
extensive series of experiments of the same kind, and in 
1798 published his first memoir, ‘An Enquiry into the 
Causes and Effects of the Variolic Vaccina.’ It excited 
the greatest interest, for the evidence in it seemed conclu¬ 
sive; yet the practice met with opposition as severe as it 
was unfair, and its success seemed uncertain till a year had 
passed, when upwards .of seventy of the principal phy¬ 
sicians and surgeons in London signed a declaration of their 
entire confidence in it. An attempt was then made to 
deprive Jenner of the merit of his discovery, but it signally 
failed, and scientific honours were bestowed upon him 
from all quarters. Nothing however could induce him to 
leave his native village, and all his correspondence shows 
that tho purest benevolence, rather than ambition, had 
been the motive which actuated all his labours. ‘ Shai^I,’ 
he says in a letter to a friend, ‘who, oven in the morning of 
my life, sought the lowly and sequestered jiaths of life, the 
valley and not tho mountain—shall I, now my evening is 
jflwt approaching, hold myself up as an object for fortune 
land for fame? My fortune, with what flows in from my 
tprofession, is amply sufficient to gratify my wishes/ Till 
»the lost day of his life, which terminated suddenly in 1823, 


he was occupied in the most anxious labours to diffuse tho 
advantages of his discovery both at home and abroad; and 
he had the satisfaction W knowing that vaccination had 
even then shed its blessings over every civilized nation of 
the world, prolonging lifo, and preventing the ravages of the 
most terrible scourge to which the human race was subject. 

Jenner's other works all evince the same patient and 
philosophical spirit which led him to his great discovery. 
The chief of them was a paper ‘On the Natural History of » 
tho Cuckoo,’ in which ho first described that bird’s habit of 
laying its eggs singly in the nests of smaller species, to. 
whom it loaves tho office of incubation and of rearing tho 
young ono, which, when a few days old, acquires the solo 
possession of tho nost by tho expulsion of its rightful 
occupants. Indeed he gained so much credit liy this paper, 
that he was recommended not to send his account of \ac- 
cination to the same Society, lest it should injure the scien¬ 
tific reputation which he had already obtained. 

The life of Jenner lias been written by bis fiiend Dr. 
Baron of Gloucester, in 2 vols. 8vo. Five medals hare 
boon struck in his honour, Of whiqli three were produced 
in Germany, and a staluo is erected to him in Ins natire 
county. But it is remarkable that the only public testi¬ 
monials awarded by his country to tho man whose unaided 
intellect and industry have added more years to the lives 
of moil than the united labours of any century, were giants' 
of 10,000/. and 20,000/., which were voted to him by the 
House of Commons in 1802 and 1807. 

JENYE. [Hindustan, p. 210.] 

JENYNS, SOAME, horn 1701, died 1 787, enjoyed a 
considerable reputation in his lifetime from tho happy 
accident of uniting good birth and fortune witli a creditable 
share of literary accomplishment and success. His family 
property was at Bottisham, near Cambridge; lie was edu¬ 
cated at St. John’s College ; elected M.P. for the county m 
1741; for the borough of Dunwieh ill i 70 I; for the town 
of Cambridge in 1701, which last, lie represented until In* 
withdrawal from public life. In 1700 he was made a had 
of trade, anil he held that in spite of political changes 
until its abolition in 1780, being a steady supporter of all 
exist ing^utmin nitrations. As a versifier he is elegant, and 
sprightly jwmielimcs rather free: his poems, winch consist 
of‘Tho Art of Dancing,’ 1728, and ‘ Miscellanies,’ 1770, have 
found admission into the 2nd and 3rd editions of Johnson’s 
Poets. His prose works are:—1. ‘ A free Inqiniy into the 
Nature and Origin of Evil,’ 1700. This unsatisfactory 
attempt to o one of the most difficult of moral problems 
was very alily and severely criticised by Dr. Johnson in the 
‘Literary Magazine,’ and tins'rebuke Jcnytis seems never 
to have forgiven. (See Boswell’s Life, under the above 
year.) 2. ‘.View of the Internal Evidence of the Christian 
Religion,’ 1776, for the divine origin of which he argues 
from its utter variance with the principles of human reason. 
This was a curious ground for a friend to take; and though 
the book obtained much praise, there were many also who 
regarded it as the work of *a disguised enemy. This does 
not seem to have been the ease; Jenyns, though once a 
sceptic, was in the latter part, of his life a professed, and, as 
Boswell, who was no friend to him, believed, a sincere 
Christian. 3. Dissertations on various shbjects, 1782.« 
Thesoare political and religious. His prose writings have 
obtained much praise for elegance of style, art, shrewdness 
of remark, and aptness of illustration; but lus talent was 
belter suited for ihe lighter and more showy parts of litera¬ 
ture than for metaphysics and controversial theology. He 
published somo pieces not here mentioned. Ilts Works are 
collected in 4 vols. 8vo„ 1790-3, with a Life, by Mr. Cole. 

JER-FALCON, or GYR-f ALCON, the English name 
of tho Fa/co htandicus of Latham, 6i 'nrjaut of the French, 
Hcbog chiryldro of the Antient British. [Pali onid.h, vol. 
x., p. 182.] 

JERBOA. [Murid.® j 

JEREMIAH (Ilcb. VTQT; LXX. ’Upe/iiac), one of the 

prophets of Judah, the writer of the greater part of the book 
in the Hebrew canon which hears his name, and of the 
w hole of t])p book, succeeding it in that canon,- called ‘ The 
Lamentations.' 

He was of tho sacerdotal family, being the son of IIiV 
kiah, a priest, whose residence was at Anathoth in the lifffil 
of Benjamin, about three miles north of Jerusalem. This 
wo learn from the general title to his book of Prophecies 
(chap, i., ver. 1), and that title sets distinctly before us the 
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period through which he flourished. He was callod to the 
prophetic office, being then in his youth, in the thirteenth 
year of King Josiah, which, according to the received chro¬ 
nology, was 629 years before tho Christian ®ra commences. 
He. continued in tho prophetic office till tho eleventh year 
of King Zedekiah, that is, till 588 h.c. Nearly all the 
prophecies collected in flits book were delivered by him in 
those reigns, and in the intermediate reigns of Jehoahaz, 

% Jehoiakim, and Jclioiachin, tho unhappy family of Josiah. 
“Ho consequently witnessed the death of Josiah, who was 
slain in battle by tho king of Egypt, the deposition of Je¬ 
hoahaz, and the two great invasions of the kingdom of 
Judah by Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, who in the 
first carried away Jehoiachin and many of the peoplo cap¬ 
tive, and in the second carried away still more, with Zede- • 
luah the king, whose eyes ho caused to bo put out when he 
had slain his sons and many of his nobles in his presence. 
Then it W'as that ensued the burning of the king’s palace 
and of the temple which had been erected by Solomoh, and 
of the whole city of Jerusalem, in that fatal fifth month and 
seventh day of tho month which was long remembered in 
the calendar of Jewish calamities. 

These things saw Jeremiah ; and in the midst of all 
this scene of misery his voice was often raised, as one 
of the prophets of Jehovah, to deplore the calamities which 
fell upon his country, or with the voice of warning to call 
. his countrymen to depart from the offences which had 
provoked those sufferings, and to turn themselves to God, 
both in outward observances and in inward purity and confor¬ 
mity of heart. 

His contemporaries in tho prophetic office wero in tho 
earlier periods Zcphaniah and llabiikkuk, and in the latter 
his tora approaches near to that of Ezekiel and Daniel. 

Tho hook entitled his Prophecies is a collection of such 
prophecies or exhortations as he delivered at various times, 
mingled with relations of historical events. Tho last chap¬ 
ter, the fifty-second, is wholly historical, and is supposed to 
have been written by some other person, not improbably 
Ezra, and to ho intended as a kind of introduction to the 
hook of Lamentations which follows it. But tho most re¬ 
markable circumstance relating to the composition of the 
book is this, that the various prophecies are put together 
" uhout any regard to tho order of time in which they were 
delivered. At the beginning indeed wo have the account 
of his call to the prophetic office, but as we proceed we soon 
find that we have prophecies delivered in the reign of Je- 
hoiakim following others which were delivered many years 
after in life reign of Zedekiah. 

However, this does not lead to any serious inconvenience 
or occasion any important difficulty, as we are generally in¬ 
formed in whose reign and at what time the several distinct 
prophecies were delivered. They aro very easily distributed 
in the chronological order by any one who is desirous to do 
so, and thus to obtain a more distinct idea of the object of 
the prophet, and the relation of these compositions to the 
time at which lie lived; and on this account wc omit the 
chronological arrangement of tho several prophecies, either 
as following Dr. Blaynoy, or the Gorman critic Roscn- 
*m idler, or proposing any other of our own. Those who 
desire to read ihe Scriptures with understanding can have 
no more agreeable and profitable exercise than thus to refer 
the writings of the prophets to the period of Jewish history 
to which they belong, and to observe how suitablo they are 
to Iho then state of the people of God, and to the character 
which the prophets sustained among them. 

The tone in which Jeremiah addressed the people was 
frequently disapproved by the political authorities of the 
time. - He appears to have been an evor-faithful witness to 
tlie Most High, and to have sought to support his honour 
as well in the good days of King Josiah as in tho evil days 
of liis degenerate sons. In the later reigns it was said that 
he dispirited the people, and that they were rendered by 
him less energetic in the resistance which they offered to 
tlie armies of Chaldsca. This led to his being placed under 
restraint and punishod. 

Hitherto our remarks havo been confined to the first 
forly-two chapters and to the fifty-second, the last. But 
when wo arrive at the forty-third chapter wo find a now and 
very important circumstance in the life of Jorcmiah. In 
neither the first nor tho second captivity was Jeremiah 
carried away with his countrymen and king to Babylon: he 
still remained in Jud®a, lamenting her fallen and desolate 
stale, and exhorting and encouraging tho remnant of tho 
P. C„ No. 801. 


people to continue in tho land till they should be forcibly ex¬ 
pelled. This was distasteful to a powerful party, who thought 
they saw in Egypt a safe place of retreat from the power of 
the king of Babylon, and who finally led the people that re¬ 
mained into that country, carrying Jeremiah with them. 
They settled at a place called Taphanlies, which is probably 
the Daphnte of tho Greek geographers. Tho forty-fourth 
chopter is an exhortation which he delivered to liis coun¬ 
trymen in Egypt. But in the forty-fifth chapter wo are 
carried back to tho times of King Jehoiakim; so little of 
order and regularity is there in the making up of this book. 
After this there follow various predictive discourses deli¬ 
vered by Jeremiah at various and uncertain periods con¬ 
cerning other nations, the Egyptians, Philistines, Moabites, 
Ammonites, Edomites, and others, ending with an awful 
denunciation against Babylon, in which the utter desolation 
of that great and flourishing city is predicted, and tho return 
of tho people from their’long captivity. Tho prophecy of 
the utter abolition of Babylon, so that its site should become 
a place for the abode of wild beasts of the desert, is very 
remarkable. 

The sacred books contain no later information concerning 
the prophet than that he was among those who went to 
Taphanlies. But some of tho early Christian writers relate 
of him -that ho was stoned to death by his countrymen in 
Egypt for preaching against their idolatry. 

Two very different accounts are given of the occasion on 
which he wrote tho book of Lamentations. The old opi 
liion, after Josephus, was that it was written on the death 
of King Josiah : but the later and more probable opinion 
is that it is a bewailing of the lost state of Jiulma when it had 
suffered so dreadfully from the armies of Nebuchadnezzar. 
It is a very tender and pathetic poem, consisting of fnu 
portions, or, as they may bo considered, distim-.t elegies. 
Tho structure is very artificial, tho successive stanzas in 
each of the elegies beginning with the letters of the alpha¬ 
bet taken in order. Some of the Psalms are also in their 
structure of this form. 


Some persons have imagined that they see in the style of 
Jeremiah proofs of original rusticity. There arc not the dig¬ 
nity and splendour of Isaiah, but there are great beauties 
peculiar to this prophet, whose province appears rather to 
bo the expression of grief and concern than of glowing 
indignation. 

JERICHO. [Syria.] 

JERICHO, ROSE OF, is the popular name of a plant 
called by botanists Anastatica Hierochuntica. It is a native 
of Palestine and other parts of the East, and, when alive, is 
a small inconspicuous annual, with branches regularly 
spreading round the centre. When it dies, these branches 
curl up so as to form a sort of ball, and, tlie root decaying, 
aro blown about in the dry weather which succeeds their 
short-lived growing season. If at that tune they are placed 
in a wet situation, their hygromoliical properties cause them 
to unfold, and to assume something the appearance of a 
rose, a simple phenomenon to which the people of the East 
have attached the fable that the plant first blossomed at. the 
moment when our Saviour was born, and that now, if put 
into water when labour commences, it will indicate by its 
expansion the progress of parturition, and will finally ex¬ 
pand when the child is born. Tho Jews call it Kaf Maryam, 
or St. Mary’s Flower. 

JEROME, SAINT, one of the Futhcrs of the Church, 
and accounted tho most learned of all the Latin Fathers 
He was well acquainted with both tho Greek and Hebrew 
languages. 

His cera was from a.i>. 340, about which time he was 
born, to a.d. 420, in which year he died. He was a mil he 
of Pannonia, but came,early to Rome, where he studied 
under tho granimaria(f Jjonatus. When ho had recencd 
baptism in token of his professing tho Christian faith, lie 
entered upon along courso of travel. Ho visited Gaul,iviicie 
ho remained some time, and afterwards travelled m llnace, 
Pontus, Bithynia, Galatia, and Cappadocia. When he was 
about tiiirty he began p be noted for his theological know¬ 
ledge. In a retirement which ho had chosen tor lumsell 
in Syria ho was disturbed on a suspicion of the want or 
perfect soundness in tho faith. This determined him to go 
to Jerusalem, and tlioro apply himself to the study of the 
Hebrew languago as tho host means oi enabling him to 
understand tho Scriptures rightly, not only of the Old, but 
also of the New Testament. In a.d. 382 he returned to 
Rome, having Bpeut some time at Constantinople on his 
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way, where at that time lived St. Gregory of Nazianzus, 
a celebrated preacher. At Rome be became tecrotary 
to Pope Damasus. There appear to be circumstances 
in. the life of Jerome at this period whieh are not cleared 
tip. It is however certain that Serieius, the successor 
of Damasus, had not the same esteem for him which 
Damasus had, and that Jerome left Rome and returned 
to the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. There he took up his 
abode in a monastery at Bethlehem. 

In this retirement he employed himself in writing on the 
questions wh eh then divided the opinions of Christians, 
and here it is believed he died, at the age of eighty years. 

Many of the wntings of Jerome are couie down to us. 
Several of themaro merely controversial; but there are others 
ofa more sterling and lnsiing value. These are, his treatise on 
the Lives and Writings of the elder Christian Fathers, and 
his Commentaries on the Prophetical Books of the Old Tes¬ 
tament, on tho Gospel of St. Matthew, and several of St. 
Paul’s Epistles. But what may be regarded as his greatest 
work is a translation of the books of both the Old and New 
Testament into Latin, which translation has been always 
highly valued in the Latin Church, and which is that known 
in the Church by the name of the Vulgate. It is a question 
amongst the learned how far, and whether at all, he embo¬ 
died an older llalic version in his translation It it was 
tho first oflbit at bringing the Scriptures within tlie reach 
of the great multitude who knew no other language but 
the Latin, it was a great and noble wofk, which ougi to 
dace its author high amongst the benefactors of munkind. 
iishop Warburton says of Jerome, that * he is the only 
father that can be called a critic on the sacred writings, or 
who followed a just or reasonable method of criticising.' A 
treatise of his wus oneof the first hooks printed in England. 
The best edition of his works is that of Vallarsius, m 10 
folio volumes, printed at Verona, 1734 —40. 

JEROME OF PRAGUE, [lluss.] 

JERSEY, an island in the English Channel, about. 18 
miles south-east, of Guernsey, measuring in a straight line 
between the ne.arest points of the two islands: between 49“ 
9' and 49° 1(1' N. lut., and 1° .Sts' and 2° 14' W. long. Its 
form approximates to a quadrangle, having its sides facing 
the four cardinal points. Its greatest length from east to 
west is about 12 miles; its greatest breadth from north to 
south about 7 miles. Of its urea we have no account: the 
population in 1N.31 was .'Hi,.082. 

The surface of the island has a gradual slope front north 
to south. On the north side the coast is abrupt, rising to the 
height commonly of 100, sometimes of 200 feet, and broken 
by a succession of small bays and coves, one of which, 
Bouley or Boulay bay, has been seveial times surveyed, 
in order to the formation of a naval station, for which its 
easy access and good anchorage seemed to offer consider¬ 
able facilities. A pier on a limited scale lias been erected 
here by the States of Jorsoy. On the east, side of the 
island are two bays, St. Catherine on the north-east, where 
the coast is abrupt; and Grouvillo on tho south-east, with 
a low shelving beach. On the west side is the wide shallow 
buy of St. Ouen, with a shelving sandy beach, skirted in 
nearly all its extent by ledges of rocks. On the south side 
of tho island the character of tho roast is less uniform : f at 
tho bottom of the deep hays of St. Aubin and St. Brelado 
it is low and shelving, with a broad belt of sand nearly a 
mile wide in St. Aubin’s bay, and dry at lowwater. The head¬ 
lands at the south-west point of the island, and between 
the before-mentioned hays, arc lofty and abrupt; between 
St. Aubin’s hay and tho south-east point of the island the 
coast is low, but skirted by extensive ridges of rocks. St. 
Aubin’s bay, on whieh stand the towns of St. Holier and 
St. Aubin, is the most frequented ; hut most of the bays 
afford anchorage. 

Groups of rocks surround the island at various distances 
from it; there are also many banks and shoals. 

The surface of the island is everywhere undulating. 
The valleys generally run from north to south; they are 
narrow at the north end, where (he high ground forms an 
almost unbroken hill, and grow wider os they approach tho 
southern coast, where they expand into several flats of’ 
good pasture land. A few valleys open to the eastern and 
western sides of the island. The principal water-courses 
flow from north to south; they are more considerable than 
from the size of the island would bo supposed, and servo 
to give motion to several mills. The valleys watered by these 
streams are ’as rife in beauty as wood, pasturage, orchard, 


a tinkling stream, and glimpses of the sea can make them.’ 
(Inglis’s Channel Islands.) 

The high land in the northern part of the island consists 
for the most part of granitic rocks; the southern part of a 
mass of schistose rocks incumbent upon them. The high 
rocks which stretch away to sea all round Jersey seem to 
bo of granitic formation. The rocks along the northern coast 
consist for the most part of sienito; they present perpen¬ 
dicular faces to the sea, and are everywhere intersected by 
perpendicular veins running north and south, which have 
formed many remarkable caverns whore they have been ex¬ 
posed to the action of tho sea. The sienite is quarried on 
the northern coast; part of the stone is used on the island, 
part is exported to Guernsey and England, anil, in time of 
peace, to Franco. No metallic traces, except of iron, have 
been observed m Jersey ; the schistose rocks have not af¬ 
forded any slates for economical purposes; nor does the 
island yield any lime. Jersey was until of late years ill 
provided with roads, for the old roads, though numerous, 
are narrow and inconvenient. The new roads, which arc 
also numerous, are wide and well constructed, and traverse 
the island m many directions. 

The climate of Jersey, from its insular situation, is niilder 
than that of other places under the same latitude, anil the 
mean annual temperature is higher than that of any part of 
England. Snow and continued frost are rare, but there is 
much rain, and the dews are very heavy. High winds are 
prevalent, and violent ; gales frequently blow, especially from 
the west; a perfectly culm day even in summer is rare. 
The predominant diseases are rheumatism, chiefly chronic, 
liver complaints, indigestion, dropsy, hypochondriasis, and 
remittent, typhoid, and intermittent fevers. Rheumatism, 
the most prevalent disease, is ascribed to tile humidity of 
the atmosphere. 

The state of agriculture in Jersey is backward, which is 
partly owing to the minute subdivision of properly, arising 
from the custom of gavelkind. Rents are about 41. 10*. 
per English acre for the average of good land, and above 
6/. for the best. The expenses of the farmer are however 
light, and the productiveness of the soil great. Wheat is 
the principal gram crop; barley is grown, and some oats; 
parsnips are extensively grown and used for fattening hogs 
and bullocks. Potatoes for exportation are widely and in¬ 
creasingly cultivated. Lucerne is ono of the most valued 
crops. A considerable portion of the land is laid out in 
orchards: the apples are converted into eider, which consti¬ 
tutes the most important produce of the island; then follow 
potatoes, lucerne, and wheat. Tho principal manure is 
vraic or sea-weed, either fresh, or after it has been burnt 
for fuel; fresh vraic is preferred for grass land, vraic ashes 
for other crops. Fallows are seldom seen. The wheat har¬ 
vest commences about tho beginning of August. The com¬ 
mon English fruits are raised in Jersey, and. the melon and 
the grape grow in the open air. 

Tho cow is an object of great attention in Jersoy. The 
breed is one variety of that known in England as the Al¬ 
derney, but is considered to be deteriorating. Jersey butter is 
in high esteem ; and great quantities, fresh and salt, are 
exported. A few sheep are kept only by the poorer classes 
who have right of common. Little attention is paid to 
horses: the breed was crossed with tho Cossack horses dur¬ 
ing the stay of some Russian troops in the island in the 
year 1800. Of game there are the hare and tho rabbit, and 
the red-legged partridge. Toads are numerous, as well as 
snakes and lizards. Tho fish caught in the island are simi 
lar to those of Guernsey. [Guebnskv.] 

Jersey is divided into twelve parishes. Tho parishes are 
subdivided into * vintaines ’ (‘ scores ’), supposed to be so 
called from having originally contained twenty houses. Of 
these vintaines there are from two to six in each parish, and 
in all fifty-two. 

There are three towns in tho island, St. Halier and 
St. Aubin [Aunw, St.], both on the Bay of St. Aubin, 
and Gorey, on the oast coast. St. Holier is toward tho 
south-east point of the bay, and fronts the sea. In 
external appearance it is much on a level with English 
country towns of tho same size; except that the ramparts 
of Fort Regent, overtopping the buildings, give to the 
place the appearance of a continental town. The houses 
m the more central parts of the town are chiefly inhabited 
by tho shopkeepers; ihose in the outskirts, extending to the 
foot and up the slopes of the surrounding heights, are 
tenanted by the more opulent merchant^ and by the jiu- 
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merous English residents, of whom there are computed to 
be 3000 in the island, many of them half-pay officers und 
their families. Some of the now streets in the outskirts 
are regular and well built, and have open spaces and orna¬ 
mented garden ground in front of them. Tho principal 
public buildings are, the old church, two of tho chapels, tho 
theatre, and the gaol; of these, only one of the chapels, 
built in the Gothic stylo, and tho portico of the theatre, have 
any claim to architectural design. The market is almost 
unequalled in tho season for its display of garden produce. 
The Itoyal Square is an open space, flagged with smooth 
stones, surrounded by the principal book-shops, newspaper 
offices, reading-rooms, the court-house, and one of tho prin¬ 
cipal hotels. There are two fortresses: Elizabeth Castle on 
a rock in the bay opposite the town, which would he insu¬ 
lated at high water but for a narrow causeway formed by 
the confluence of the tides between tlie castle and tlie shore; 
and Fort Regent, a strong fortification, commanding tho 
town, of considerable strength, but inadequate accommo¬ 
dation. The harbour is formed by two piers jutting out 
into tho bay at the south end of tho town. 

Gorey is in Grouville parish, and on Grouville Bay. It is 
built partly close to the sea and partly on the height which 
rises toward Mont Orgueil Castle. The importance of Gorey 
depends on its oystor fishery, in which upwards of two hun¬ 
dred and fifty boats, half of them belonging to tho island, and 
as many as fifteen hundred sailors, are employed, besides a 
thousand persons, chiefly women and boys, who are engaged 
in matters connected with tho fishery. The larger oysters 
are sent to St. Holier for sale, tho smaller are sold and 
transported to tho English oyster-beds. The produce of this 
fishery is supposed to bring to tlie island 20,(100/. or 30,000/. 
per annum. In the neighbourhood of Gorey is Mont Or¬ 
gueil Castle, once the principal fortress of the island, on a 
headland between St. Catherine's and Grouville bays. Its 
commanding situation on a rocky headland jutting into the 
sea, and commanding a fine land and sea view, and its 
massive walls, in many parts yet entire and mantled with ivy 
to their very summits, render it a picturesque and striking 
object. It was the place of confinement of l'n nne, and the 
residence of Charles II. during part of Ins exile. 

The other places in the island are mere hamlets, grouped 
round tho churches of the several parishes or scattered 
along the coast. Scattered over tho island are the antieut 
manor-houses, and there are several modern villas, especi¬ 
ally near tho towns. Every house and collage, not in a 
street, has its garden. Myrtles, hydninguis, and vaiious 
other plants which in England commonly require shelter, 
grow luxuriantly in the open air. 

The churches are of various dales, but all of e.otisidei able 
antiquity; their situation is in general well chosen, but 
they present no particular architectural beauties. 

Much of what has been said of the slate of society and 
the constitution of the local government in Guernsey 
[Guernsey] will apply to Jersey. The spirit of indepen¬ 
dence is very generally diffused ; industry, the love of gam, 
and a frugality degenerating into penuriousness, are cha¬ 
racteristics of tho island character. Thu, .common diet 
among the farmers and country people is ‘soupe a clioux,’ 
or ‘ soupe a la graisse,’ made by boiling together cabbage, 
lard, and potatoes; sometimes, but rarely, a little meat is 
added, and parsnips or turnips are substituted for potatoes. 
Cider is the common drink. This meagre diet has probably 
contributed to a deterioration of the inhabitants both in 
stature and appearance. 

The states of Jersey consist of the governor and tlie 
badly of the royal court, both appointed by tlie crown; tho 
twelve judges of the royal court (tho court of judicature for 
the island in civil and criminal cases), elected to office for 
.ife by the suffrage of the rate-payers; the rectors of the 
parishes, appointed to their livings by the governor; and 
die twelve constables elected every three years, ono for each 
parish, by tho inhabitants. The officers of the crown have 
seats, and can speak, but not vote. Local politics engross 
the greatest attention, party spirit rages furiously, and 
lias a very unfavourable effect on the constitution of tho 
royal court, tho judges of which ore appointed by popu¬ 
lar suffrage, and generally after a vehement party strug- 
grO. 

• The dean of Jersey, who is appointed by the crown and 
is always rector of one of the twelvo parishes, is at the head 
of the church of the island, and holds a spiritual court, from 
wluch there is an appeal to the see of Winchester. The 


livings aro all small (the great tithes going to the crown), 
and there are no pluralities. 

1 hero are two undent chartered schools, with nadequate 
endowments; one of them, that of St. Anastase, has no 
scholars, and the other, that of St. Manelier, is in a lan¬ 
guishing state. There are however a National School at 
St. Ilulier, some parish schools with slender endowments, 
and several private seminaries and Sunday schools. Ele- 
moutnry instruction is very generally diffused, and there is 
scarcely u child in the island who is not at school. There 
is an island ‘ hospital’ or poorhouse, but without any gene¬ 
ral medical or educational departments, and every way 
inferior to that of Guernsey. [Guernsey.] Then; are 
several newspapers, sorno in French and others in English; 
they are for the most part devoted to party interests, and 
much seasoned with personalities. 

Tlie trade of Jersey, owing to the privileges possessed by 
the islanders, is very considerable. The agricultural produce 
of the island, potatoes, tfpples, cider, butter, cows, and other 
live stock, aro scut to England; tlie articles required for the 
consumption of tho island being in a considerable degree sup¬ 
plied from France. Foreign wheat is made into biscuit, and 
foreign leather into boots and shoes, and exported to the 
British colonies as ‘Jersey manufacture j’aml vessels, winch 
arc admitted to register as British, are built with foreign ma¬ 
terials. The shipping belonging to the island has an aggre¬ 
gate tonnage of 21,000, beside 300 largo bouts. 

The general history of the Channel Islands has been no¬ 
ticed elsewhere. [Guernsey.] Jersey, the Ctesareu of the 
Romans, is said to hate been originally called Atigia. In 
the reign of Edward III. this island was attacked by Du 
Gueselm, constable of France, but the arrival of succours 
from England prevented him from succeeding. In tlie war 
of the Roses it was attacked by a Norman baron, Pierre do 
Breze, avowedly for the Lancastrian party, but really for 
the French king. Alter holding part of the island fora 
tunc, ho was forced to surrender. Henry VII., while ear' 
of Richmond and an exile, and Charles 11 , while an exile, 
both Indore and alter his father s death, found refuge in 
Jer-ej, which was held for Charles by the \ahmi and eon 
sliiiii) of Nil Geoige Caileiet until taken In the Pallia 
mcnturiaiis under Admiral Blake and Gcueial Haines. 

During the first American war, Jersey was three at¬ 
tacked. The (iist tune (May. I "nil was In an aiiuauieiit 
villi a land force ol' fuuil) or <>000 men, under the pi nice of 
Nassau, hut the attempts to land weie lepulsed. In the 
second attack the Flench fleet was allocked and dcstnned 
In Sir Janies Wallace. The tlind attack was in December, 
1780, when the Baron do Rullecourt landed with 7 (in men, 
took possession of St. Heller, and made the lieutenant - 
governor, Major Corbel, prisoner, und induced linn to sign a 
capitulation. The British troops and island militia, under 
Major Pierson, next in command, refused to recognise the 
capitulation; and attacking the French, killed Rullecourt, 
with the grealoi part of ins men, and obliged the rest to 
surrender. Major Pierson fell m the beginning of iho 
attack. 

JERSEY*, NEW, one of tbc republics of the United 
States of America, extends from 38“ 5;V to 41" 21' N lat., 
and from 74“ to 75“ 4V \V. long. Its length from south to 
north is 170 miles, and its mean lueadth >1(1 miles, Iis 
surface is estimated at 7870 square miles, which exceeds 
that of Wales liy 400 square miles. Delaware river and 
bay divide it on the west from the stales of Pennsylvania 
and Delaware, and the Hudson river on the east lor a short 
distance from New York. An imaginary lute, 4j miles 
lojig, forms its northern boundary towauls New York. On 
the east and soutli it is washed by the Atlantic and Dela¬ 
ware Bay. 

About ono half of its surface, including all the roundv 
south of aline drawn from Bordentown on the Delaw. - no 
river to Shrewsbury on tho eastern coast, is so level that ir 
is difficult to distinguish the watershed between the streams 
which fall into the ocean from those which euiptj them¬ 
selves into Delaware Bay. AH this tract is eoveied with a 
sea-sand alluvium, and parts of it arc completely barren. 
The western shores along Delaware hav arc covered with 
salt-marshes, which produce a coarse hay. Along its 
eastern shores there is a scries of long, narrow, and low 
islands, similar to those along the coast of the two Caro- 
linas; but tho inlets by which those islands are divided are 
deeper and more spacious, and vessels of moderate draught 
can enter the ports of Great Eggharbour, Little Eggbarbour, 
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Bavnegnt, Tom&bay, and Shark Inlet. North of the line 
drawn from Bordentown to Shrewsbury the country is 
hilly, but the hills arc of moderate elevation, and the wide 
valleys between them have a good loamy soil. At the 
eastern extremity of this tract, and immediately on the 
sea-shore, are the Neversink hills, which, though only 281 
feet above the sea-level, are tho highest eminences on the 
Atlantic shores from Florida Cape (25° 50' N. lat.) to this 
point (40° 25'). The hilly tract covers somewhat more than 
one-fourth‘of the surface of New Jersey. The most nor¬ 
thern portion is divided between a marshy and a moun¬ 
tainous tract: the former lies along the banks of the river 
Hudson, and extends about 10 miles from them on an 
average; it is of moderate fertility. Tho mountainous, 
tract occupies the remainder, and contains two ridges, which 
traverse the north-western corner of tho state in a direction 
south-west and north-east. The southern chain is called 
the Blue Ridge, and the northern the Kittatinny Moun¬ 
tains; in the latter is Shooley’s Mqpntain, 1100 feet above 
the sea. These ridges are mostly covered with forest trees, 
and the country between them has a good soil. 

The largo rivers of this state are those which constitute 
its boundary, the Hudson [New York] and tho Delaware 
[Delaware]. A canal has boon cut between these two 
largo rivers, called the Morris canal, which traverses 
the northorn districts of the state. It leaves the Delaware 
at Philipburgh, opposite Easton, and runs in the valley 
between tho Blue Ridge and the Kittatinny Mountains 
north-east; it is thon carried through a depression of the first- 
mentioned ridge, and along the Pussuik river oastward und 
southward to Newark; it then crosses that river and passes 
through the marshes to Jersey city, oppositeNow York, where 
it joins the Hudson. Its length is somewhat more than 100 
miles. Among the minor rivers the Rariton is tho largest. It 
traverses the hilly district and falls into Ambuy Bay, which 
is a good harbour for vessels of middling size. The Rariton 
is navigable for 16 miles from its mouth. Newa»k Bay also 
receives tho Hackensack and the Passaik, of which the 
former is navigable for 16, aud the latter for about 10 miles 
from its mouth. The Maurice river, which empties itself 
into Delaware Bay not far from Cape May, the southern 
extremity of the state, is said to he navigable for ves¬ 
sels of 100 tons to a distance of 20 miles from its embou¬ 
chure. 

The difference in climate between the southern and nor¬ 
thern districts is very great, and depends mainly on the 
difference of elevation. The level sandy plains of the 
southern districts approximate to tho temperature of 
Eastern Virginia, and admit the cultivation of cotton, while 
the mouutuinous northern districts experience early and 
severe winters, and in this respect resemble Vermont and 
New Hampshire. The vegetable productions are seldom 
injured by drought or excess of rain. 

Wheat, rye, Indian corn, oats, barley, buck-wheat, llax, 
and potatoes are the common crops; buck-wheal is in very 
general cultivation. Tho cotton grown in the southern dis¬ 
trict is consumed for the domestic manufactures. Apples, 
pears, peaches, plums, and cherries are the common fruit- 
trees, and they succeed exceedingly well. The Jersey cider 
is noted for its superior quality. In the mountainous paris 
and salt-marshes nuar the sea-const great numbers of cattle 
are raised. Sheep arc also kept, in great numhors. The sea 
abounds in fish, and the inhabitants of the coast derive a 
great portion of their subsistence from the fisliuries. Tho 
forests arc composed of oak, hickory, chesnut, poplar, ash, 
&c. The larger wild animals have nearly disappeared, and 
only the racoon and tho red and grey fox abound. Iron 
abounds in the mountainous and hilly district, and bog iron 
is found in the marshes along the sea. There is also 
copper, and, in the primitive rocks of the mountainous dis¬ 
tricts, gold, silver, and galena. 

The inhabitants amounted in 1830 to 320,823. The state 
is divided into 14 counties and 120 township. The prin¬ 
cipal occupation of the inhabitants is agriculture; but the 
surplus population has lately turned to manufacturing in¬ 
dustry, ana in Borne braneliesa considerable progress has been 
made, though the distress of late years has caused a de¬ 
pression. Besides numerous iron-works, several glass-houses, 
tanneries, gunpowder-mills, and cotton manufactures arc 
established, mostly in the hilly country, which is the most 
populous, 

Trenton, on the Delaware, the capital and the seat of 
government, i» a small place, yyith about 4000 inhabitants, 


and some cotton manufactures. The largest towns are in 
the hilly district, where New Brunswick, on the river Ra¬ 
riton, at the head of tide-water, contains 8000 inhabitants, 
and has some commerce, and a college; and Newark, on the 
Passaik river, with about 10,000 inhabitants, carries on a con¬ 
siderable trade with Now York, and has manufactures of 
carriages, shoes, and saddles. Patterson, on the Passaik, 
which forms near the town a cataract 70 feet high, is tho 
principal manufacturing town of the state, and contains 
near 8000 inhabitants. The principal articles made here 
are iron and brass wire, and cotton-cloth. Perth Amboy, 
situated where the Rariton falls into Amboy Bay, has a 
harbour, but only 1000 inhabitants. It is tho oldest settle¬ 
ment in the state. South Amboy, on the opposite side of 
the bay, has a population of near 4000. The towns of 
Shrewsbury and Freehold, both on the eastern shores, have 
some commerce, and each of them about 5000 inhabitants. 
At Princeton, betwoen Trenton and New Brunswick, there 
is a college, called Nassau Hall, one of the oldest establish 
ments in the United States, and also a theological seminary. 

That none of the maritime towns of this stale have risen 
to importance is easily accounted for by the vicinity of New 
York and Philadelphia, to which the produce of the country 
is sent. This produce consists of live cattle, fruit, iron, 
butter and cheese, hams, flax-seed, cider (of which that 
of Newark is the best), lumber, and some manufactures, 
especially leather, glass, cotton-cloth, and iron-ware. 

Besides the canal already described, the Delaware and 
Rariton canal, which is 38 miles long, runs from near 
Trenton to New Brunswick. The Camden and Amboy 
railroad, which is 61 miles long, forms a line of communi¬ 
cation between Pennsylvania and New York, passing by 
South Amboy. The Patterson and Hudson River railroad, 
which is 14 miles long, connects Patterson with Jersey city. 

New Jersey was first settled by the Dutch in 1612, in 
those places contiguous 1o the Hudson river. The Swedes es¬ 
tablished themselves here in 1628, but their settlements soon 
fell into the possession of the Dutch, who were supplanted 
by the English in 1664. New Jersey was then a part of 
New York, from which it was definitively separated in 
1736. It declared itself early against England in the revo¬ 
lutionary struggle, and published its present constitution 
on 2nd July, 1776, two days before the declaration of inde¬ 
pendence by the Continental Congress. The legisla¬ 
ture consists of a legislative council of 14 members, and 
of a general assembly of 50 members. Tho judges hold 
ofliee for a fixed number of years. New Jersey sends two 
members to the senate at Washington, aud six to the house 
of representatives. (Darby’s View of the United States, 
and Warden’s Account of the United States.) 

JERUSALEM, tho chief city of Palestine, in Sjriu, 
situated in 31“ 47' N. lat. (according to Niebuhr), 35" lit' 
E. long.; 38 miles east from the nearest point (near Ash- 
dod) towards the Mediterranean, and 27 miles west from 
where the river Jordan enters the Dead Sea. 

Tho litunc is written ob’diTV by the early Hebrew writers, 

and D^HtfrT by tho later; and signifies the abode, or 

• - t : 

(according to another derivation) the people of peace. At 
present the city is known throughout Western Asiu by the 
Arabic name of El-huds, which signifies ‘holiness.’ By the 
Greek and Latin writers it is called Hierosdlyma. (Strabo, 
p. 760; Tacitus, Hist, v.) 

As the capital city of the Hebrews, and the chief seat of 
their worship, us well as from its connection with the early 
history of Christianity, Jerusalem has always been hold in 
great veneration by both Jews and Christians; and, from 
the same causes, even the Mahommedans regard it with 
interest and respect. Hence the numerous pilgrimages 
and travels which have in all ages been made to the holy 
city, and lienco tbo various contests of the middle ages, be¬ 
tween tho European Christians and the Moslems, for its 
possession. 

The situation of Jerusalem is rather singular, and oilers 
many advantages, particularly in a military point of view, 
which wero probably considered more than adequate 1o 
compensate its disadvantages as tho seat of a metropolitan 
city, for which many think that Samaria offers a preferable 
situation. But whatever were its advantages or disadvan¬ 
tages, the metropolitan character wus fixed to it beyond 
all possibility of alteration by the foundation there of the 
only temple for the formal worship of God which the whole 
country contained. 
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The site of Jerusalem may be described, with some lati¬ 
tude, as an elevated piece of ground within a basin of en¬ 
closing hills. The separation between this spot and the 
outward borders of its enelosuro is woll marked by ra¬ 
vines and valleys, except towards the north, where the 
natural separation of the site from the surrounding country 
is less noticed. Tho enclosed platform extends about 1800 
yards from north to south, and (in the widest part) 1100 
from east to west: it has a general slope from west to east, 
so that the town is fully displayed, like a panorama, to 
those who view it from tho cast. The surface of the plat¬ 
form is uneven, and ends, southward, in the elevated termi¬ 
nation so often mentioned in Scripture by the name of 
Mount Zion. This part is excludod from the modern city, 
and the ascent to it from the town is not very considerable, al¬ 
though it rises high above the deep external ravine which it 
overlooks. Tho other eminences of tho platform, such as 
Mount Moriah (on which the Temple stood), and Mount 
Acra, aro now scarcely distinguishablo as elevations, pro¬ 
bably from the gradual filling up of tho intcijacent valleys. 
Except at Mount Zion the general level of the site is below 
that of tho immediately surrounding country; yet considering 
that it is not very distant from the sea, its positive elevation 
above the sea-level is considerable. Of the valleys which 
surround the city, that to the east, through which lies tile 
course of the torrent Kedron, is usually called the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat, and abounds in antient and modern se¬ 
pulchres. Beyond it rises a group of hills, of which the 
Mount of Olives is the principal, if indeed that denomina¬ 
tion does not include them all. The southern valley is nar¬ 
rower, with more abrupt clift's, and is indeed a rocky ravine, 
appearing to have been antiontly quarried to supply stone 
for the buildings of the town. Beyond this valley rises a 
broad and barren hill; while the western valley, which has 
received the Scriptural names of the Valley of Gilion and of 
Jtephaim, is hounded by a rocky flat, which rises to the 
north, terminating in a considerable elevation; to this the 
name of Mount Gilion has been given. 

As the interest of the spot arises solely from its antient 
history, and no remains exist of the buildings which 
that history mentions as belonging to the period which it 
embraces, wc have been thus particular in noticing the 
natural characteristics of the place, since they are un¬ 
changed, and avo often alluded to in the sacred writings and 
in the histories of the many sieges which Jerusalem has 
sustained. Some substructions, and tho sepulchral excava¬ 
tions in tho cliffs around Jerusalem, seem to he all the 
remains of antient Jowish works which can now be, recog¬ 
nised, unless we he disposed to add tho sculptured monu¬ 
ments in the valley of Jehoshaphat, which pass under the 
names of the tombs of Absalom and Zachariah. 

In the stylo of building and arrangement of streets, there 
is littlo to distinguish Jerusalem from other walled and 
stone-built Turkish towns of the same rank. Tho attention 
of pilgrims and travellers is chiefly engaged by tile sacred 
places concerning which numberless volumes have been 
written. There is scarcely any incident mentioned in 
Scripture, as connected with Jerusalem and its neighbour¬ 
hood, of which tho site is not very distinctly pointed out; hut 
in most instances the authority of such indications cannot 
but be considered as extremely uncertain. Very ample 
accounts of all these spots may he found in the works of 
Cotovicus, Roger, Morison, Surius, Roclietta, and others. In 
our own language Maundrell supplies a very excellent ac¬ 
count, to which the principal additions have been made by 
Clarke, Buckingham, and Richardson. But tho most valu¬ 
able and trustworthy authority for tho dimensions and plan 
of Jerusalem is tho recently published volume of Niebuhr s 
‘ Travels,’ Hamburg, 1837. 

The Moslems have appropriated tho site of Solomon's 
temple to their own worship. Tho renowned Sakkara, 
built by the Khalif Omar, is an octangular structure sur¬ 
mounted by a dome, and standH upon an elevated platform 
paved with polished marble. This is in tho midst of a grand 
quadrangle (1489 feet by 995), which contains at its 
southern oxtremity another mosque, that of El Aksa, which 
was originally the church by which the Christians distin¬ 
guished the site of the Jewish Temple. The entire locality 
is fully described by Dr. Richurdson, who obtained the sin¬ 
gular privilege of admission to tho interior. But to the 
thousands of Christian pilgrims who yearly visit Jerusalem 
the great object of interest is the church which contains the 
alleged sepulchre of Christ, to redeem which from infidel 


"hands was at first the real, and always tho ostensible, object 
of the Crusades. This church was one of the numerous 
foundations of the empress Helena. As a whole this ex¬ 
tensive structure takes a prolonged oblong figure, with 
irregular extensions in particular parts for the sake of com¬ 
prehending the various spots connected with the death and 
burial of Christ; for this church is not only supposed to 
contain the sepulchre, but the scene of the Crucifixion. Tho 
probability of these identifications has however, on very suf¬ 
ficient grounds, been much questioned by some recent tra¬ 
vellers. A great part of this church was destroyed by fire 
about thirty years ago, and has sjpee been restored on tho 
former place, hut with inferior materials. The other public 
buildings of Jerusalem are not of much importance, and do 
not require particular notice. 

Jerusalem, as a whole, is still a respectable looking town; 
it is of on irregular shape, approaching nearest to that of a 
square, and is surmounted by a high embattled wall, built 
ot the common stone of the country—a compact limestone. 
It lias seven gates, and is about two miles and a half m 
circumference. The population of the city has been so 
variously estimated as to show that it has only been conjec¬ 
tured. Some accounts rate it at 20,000, or even higher; 
but, from a comparison of estimates and circumstances, wo 
should suppose the ltev. W. Jowett nearest the truth when 
he states, 1 1 should think that 15,000 was too high; and 
should not be very unwilling to rate it at 12,000. In this 
calculation of course the pilgrims are omitted, who are 
crowded into the convents, and fill up many spaces which 
are vacant nine months in the year, augmenting the popu¬ 
lation by some few thousands.’ He supposes that about 
one-third of the whole are Jews, and that the Moslems aro 
something more than one-tliird, and the Christians some¬ 
thing less. 

The history of Abraliain mentions that ‘ Melcliizedek, 
king of Salem,’ came forth to meet him when he returned 
from the slaughter of the kings; and it has generally been 
supposed that tins ■ Salem ’ was the original of the city to 
which the names of Jehus and Jerusalem were afterwards 
given. It is more certain, that, when the Israelite.-, entered 
Canaan, they found the place in tho occupation of the Jo- 
busiles, a tribe descended from J elms, a son of Canaan, w hose 
name the city then bore. The lower city was taken and 
burnt by the children of Judah (Jud., l. 8) after the death 
of Joshua; but the J ehusitos had so strongly fortified them¬ 
selves in the upper city, on Mount Zion, that they main¬ 
tained themselves in possession of it till the time of David. 
That monarch, after liis seven years’ rule over Judah in 
llol iron, became king of all Israel, on which lie expelled 
the Jeliusites from Mount Zion and made Jerusalem tho 
metropolis of his kingdom. From that time forward there 
is no city the history of which is more closely connected 
with that, of the people to whom it belonged, and of thy 
country of which it was the capital. For this reason, as 
well as because of the disproportionate extent which would 
be given to this article, we do not here notice the numerous 
del ails which its particular history embraces. The history 
ol' Jerusalem has been given m outline as a part of various 
works; but wo know no complete and separate history besides 
the ‘History von Jerusalem’(down to 1481) of Sebastian 
Brant (1518). Of the Temple there is a large but not very 
instructive Arabian history, lately translated into English 
by Mr. Reynold, under the auspices of the Oriental Trans¬ 
lation Society. The Travels of Niebuhr, before referred 
to, contain a ground-plan of the present city. 

JERVIS, JOHN, Earl of St. Vincont, and Admiral of 
the Fleet, was born at Meaford in Staffordshire, J anuury 9, 
1734, o.s.; entered the navy at ten years old; was posted 
into tho Gosport, 40 guns, in 1700; and appointed to the Foii- 
droyant, 80, in 1774. In this ship, which was distinguished 
for her discipline and effective state, he fought in Koppol’s 
action in 1778 ; captured tho Pegase, French 74, in 1782 , 
for which lie received the order of" the Bath; and in 
October of tho same year sailed with Lord Howe to the 
relief of Gibraltar. He was promoted to the rank ol rear- 
admiral, September 24, 1787; and sat in parliament for 
various boroughs from J782 until tho breaking out ot the 
French Revolutionary war, when he sailed m command of 
a squadron to reduce the West India Islands, and captured 
Martinique, Guadaloupe, ami St. Lucia. At the end of 1794 
sickness drove him home. He was promoted to be Admiral 
of tho Blue, June J, 1795, and in the autumn took com¬ 
mand of the Mediterranean fleet, with which he performed 
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the great exploit of bis life, by intercepting and defeating 
the Spanish floet off Capo St. Vincent, in February 14, 1797. 
The disproportion of force was greater, it is said, than any 
modern officer had Ventured to seek an encounter with, the 
Spaniards having nearly double our number of ships, and 
more than double the number of guns and weight of metal. 
However, Jervis, repeating Rodney’s method of breuking the 
line, gained a complete victory, and captured four sail of the 
line. In this celebrated engagement the services of Nelson 
were pre-eminent. The actual loss sustainod by the enemy 
was of less importance than the lustre cast on the British 
arms by a victory achieved against such odds. Thanks, 
couched in the most flattering terms, were voted by both 
houses of parliament; and Sir J. Jervis was raised to the 
peerage by tho title of Earl of St. Vincent and Baron J ervis 
of Meaford, and received a pension of 3000/. Shortly after, 
his presence of mind and moral courage were severely tried 
by tne breaking out of a branch of the Channel mutiny in 
his fleet; which however was .speedily suppressed by his 
judicious and decisive severity. Having suffered for some 
time from ill health, he returned home in 1799: but in 
April, 1800, took command for a short time of the Channel 
floet, on tho resignation of Lord Bridport. Ho was made 
first Lord of the Admiralty in February, 1801, on the for¬ 
mation of tho Addington ministry; and having through 
life had a sincere dislike of peculation and jobbing, at once 
set vigorously to cut down extravagant expenditure and to 
reform abuses. This of course made him very unpopular; 
and ho was accused of rashness, and of crippling the re¬ 
sources of the country by a false economy. Charges of this 
sort were then very sure to be made against those who 
exerted themselves to reform old and lucrative abuses. Mr. 
Pitt partook of the dissatisfaction, anil at his return to 
olliee, in May, 1804, placed Viscount Melville at the head 
of tho Admiralty. Earl St. Vincent again look command of 
the Channel fleet in 1800, in Fox’s administration, but held 
it only for a year, llis last appearance in parliament ap¬ 
pears to have been in 1810, in the debate upon the king’s 
speech, when lie spoke strongly in censure of the conduct 
of tho war by ministers. He was appointed Admiral of the 
Floet on the day of George IV.th’seorromilion, July 1 9, 1831, 
and died March 15, 1833, in the 90th year of his ago. 
Having no children, the earldom became extinct: lmt tho 
title of Viscount, by special grunt, descended to his nephew 
Mr. Riekotts. A public monument was erected m honour 
ol'him in St. Paul’s cathedral. 

Earl SI. V inccnt’s professional characteristics were courage, 
coolness, and decision, amounting almost tu sternness of 
character: these, united with great skill and indefatigable 
activity, rendered him an admirable officer. He was very 
independent; and tile disposal of his patronage, in which he 
paid great and unusual consideration to tho claims of de¬ 
serving officers, did him honour. 

JESUITS, SOGPETAS JESU, is the name of a cele¬ 
brated religious order which was formed towards the middle 
of the sixteenth century. Ignatius or Inigo Loyola was a 
Biscayan officer of noble birth, in the Spanish army at the be¬ 
ginning of tho reign of Charles V. Being severely wounded 
ill the defence id' Pamplona, then besieged by the French 
and the Navarresc, he underwent u long and tedious con¬ 
finement previous 1o his recovery. Loyola was a man of 
enthusiastic mind; he had been fend of the world, and de¬ 
voted to gallantry and pleasure; but now, in his forced 
retirement, he was struck with the preeariousnoss and futi¬ 
lity of those pursuits, and he resolved to devote himself to 
n life of piety and religious labour, for the purpose of re¬ 
claiming the minds of liis fellow-creatures from vanity and 
sin. Musing on this subject, ho conceived the plan of estab¬ 
lishing a religious order, which should be entirely devoted 
to tho four following objects: 1. Tho education of youth. 

2. Preaching, and otherwise instructing grown-up people. 

3. Defending the Cdtliolie faith against heretics and unbe¬ 
lievers. 4. Propagating Christianity among the Heathens 
and other infidels by means of missionaries. Ignatius, hav¬ 
ing begun to promulgate his views, and lo attract attention 
by preaching against the loose morality'of the times, fell 
under the suspicions of tho Inquisition, and was imprisoned, 
but afterwards released. He then undertook several pil¬ 
grimages, and at last repaired to Paris, whore he studied 
and took holy orders. It was at Paris in 1534 that ho and 
BIX of his friends and fellow-students entered into a solemn 
compact to nromote Loyola’s object, the foundation of a new 
zeligioui order. These first companions and fellow-labourers 


were Francis Xavier, Lainez, Salmeron, Bobadilla, Rodri¬ 
guez, and Le Fevre. They were afterwards joined by three 
more: Lejay, Codur, and Brouet. Ignatius with his friends 
repaired to Rome in 1537, where he laid before Pope 
Paul III. an outline of the institutions and regulations of 
his intended order. Loyola had been a military man, and 
he based his rules upon tho principle of a strict subordina¬ 
tion, carried through several gradations, terminating with 
the praspositus generalis, or general superior, who was to 
have absolute sway over the whole Society, and from whose 
decisions there was to be no appeal. The general was to bo 
subject to tho pope only. Most of tho old monastic orders 
had a considerable shnre of democracy in their institutions 
they assembled in chapters and elected their local superiors, 
and decided upon other questions concerning their commu¬ 
nity by a majority of votes, and although they had also their 
respective generals residing at Rome, yet their authority 
over the distant convents of the various provinces was very 
limited. Their chapters occurred frequently, and their 
generals and provincials were mostly changed every three 
years. All this gave them something of a popular character • 
they had their canvassings for elections, their personal am¬ 
bition, and intrigues. But Loyola’s projected order was 
strictly monarchical, and therefore adapted to be a more 
effective support to tho Roman see, at a time when support 
was most wanted in consequence of the spreading of ihc 
Reformation. Besides this, the wealthier of tho monastic 
orders, such as tho Benedictines, employed their leisure in 
scientific and speculative studies, living retired and know¬ 
ing littlo of political affairs; and the mendicant orders, or 
friars, had degenerated from their first zeal, and had be¬ 
come obnoxious by the sale of indulgences, mid despised for 
their corruption, ignorance and vulgarity. The prelates of 
the court of Rome, such as Bonibo and Leo X. himself, 
spoke with open scorn of the friars, and called them hypo¬ 
crites. Another advantage of Iho proposed constitution for 
the Jesuits was, that they were not. bound to keep cano¬ 
nical hours in 1,lie choir like other monks, and there¬ 
fore had more uninterrupted leisure for study or busi¬ 
ness. 

l’opo Paul III., after deliberating with his cardinals, some 
of whom were not favorable lo Loyola's plan, approved of 
it. and it was decided that the new order should be called 
the Society of Jesus, that the members should wear no 
monkish garb, but dress ill black, like the secular priests, 
and should in fact differ essentially from the monastic orders 
then existing. Tho hull of the pope authorizing the new 
Society was issued in 1540, and in it, hy a remarkable pri¬ 
vilege, the general of the Jesuits was authorized to issue 
such regulations us lie judged fit, and to alter the existing 
ones according to time, place, and circumstances. The 
original ‘Constitutiones’ oflgnutius were written in Spanish, 
hut afterwards translated into Latin. The first edition of 
them appeared at Rome, ‘ Constitutiones Societal is Jesu,’ 
1558, after the death of tho founder, who expired ori the 
31st July, 1550. He left also a mystical treatise called 
* Excreitia Spiritualia.’ At his death the Society was 
already established in Italy, Spain, Portugal, and Germany, 
anil had above one hundred schools, besides numerous mis¬ 
sionaries in the East and in Africa and America. Ignatius 
was succeeded as general of the Society by Jumes Lainez, a 
man of more extensive information and greater elasticity of 
character than liis predecessor. It is to Lainez that the 
principal share in framing the‘Constitutiones’ is attributed, 
and that work bears the impress of a master mind. Cardi¬ 
nal Richelieu said that it was a model of administrative 
policy. The Constitutiones are divided into ten parts, sub¬ 
divided into chapters. Part i., ‘ Do admissione ad proba- 
tionem,’ concerns the mode of admission of applicants for 
the noviciate; the qualifications required in the applicant, 
such as health, no grievous deformity or mutilation, or other 
physical imperfection; certificates of good conduct and 
temper, natural abilities, and fourteey years of age complete. 
Birth, wealth, and other accidental circumstances are to be 
considered as pull where the physical and mental qualifica¬ 
tions foil; but should they be united with these in the 
sumo individual, they render him more acceptable. Then 
comes a list of absolute impediments to admission, such as 
having committed murder, aposlacy, and other grievous 
offences, having been subjected to a degrading sentence, 
having belonged to some monastic order, being married, 
and lastly, labouring under insanity or deoided weakness of 
intellect, Defects of temper, obstinacy, injudicious enthu- 
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tiaam or visionary devotion, being involved in debt and 
other civil ties, are not absolute impediments, but the con¬ 
sideration of them is left to the discretion of the general or 
of any of Ids subordinates, to whom he may give the power 
of admitting probationary pupils. The candidate, if approved 
of, is admitted to a first probation, as a sort of guest for a 
few weeks in one of the houses of the Society, in order that 
he may become acquainted with the mode of living. Ho 
afterwards assumes the dress of tho order, and is examined 
by proper examiners upon the numerous points contained 
in the printed form, Primum ac Gemrale Errnnm in 
omnibus qui in Societatem Jem admitti petunt proponen- 
dum, Home, 1558. Should tho examination prove satis¬ 
factory, the amilicant is shown the constitutions and regu¬ 
lations of the Society ; and after/ confessing himself and 
receiving the sacrament, he signs a declaration that he will 
observe tho rules and discipline thereof, mid ho is then 
admitted into one of the houses of second probation, or 
noviciate. Part ii., ‘ Qu® ad eos dimittendos pertinef, qui 
ad probationcm admissi fuerunt et parum apli ad Socie- 
tatem inveniuntur.' Those who during their noviciate arc 
found, after mature experience, not to be fit subjects for the 
Society, on account of mental or bodily defects or vices, arc 
to be dismissed privately, without scandal or exposure, 
and with kind advice and exhortations. Those who leave 
of their own accord arc not to be sought after, unless they 
have qualities which make it desirable for the Society to 
retain them. Part iii., ‘ Do iis conservandis et promu- 
vondis qui in probntione manent.’ This part treats of 
the mental and moral discipline to which novices are sub¬ 
ject,; docility and obedience are to be inculcated, pride and 
obstinacy to be conquered: it treats also of the physical 
education, cleanliness, wholesome diet, proper exercise, &<■. 
The term of probation lasts generally two years. Part iv., 

‘ Do iis qui in Soeiefate rotiuontur instrueudis in litcris.’ 
This part treats of the colleges and schools. The colleges 
have revenues derived from donations or bequests of bene¬ 
volent persons; those colleges which can support, twelve 
scholars besides teachers are not to collect alms or receive 
other eleemosynary offerings. After two years’ probation, 
those who intend to enter the Society are received as scho- 
lastici in one of the colleges, and take the vows of chastity, 
poverty, and obedience. The courses are humanities and 
rhetoric, logic, natural and moral philosophy, metaphysics, 
mid theology (both scholastic, and positive or dogmatic) and 
the study of the Scriptures. Besides the colleges or semi¬ 
naries for the Society, there arc classes and schools for lay or 
external pupils. Every college is under the direction of a 
rector, appointed by the general or by the respective pro¬ 
vincials, and chosen from the class of coadjutors, and re¬ 
movable at pleasure. The Christian doctrine or Catechism 
is to he read and explained by the rector. Subsequent 
regulations were published at various times concerning the 
mode of instruction in the * Ratio Studiornm ’ of Acquaviva, 
and the ‘ Methodus Docendi et Diseendi a P. Juvencio in 
usum Magistrorum Societatis Jesu,’ which was approved of 
by the 14th general congregation of the Society. Another 
chapter treats of the universities which belong, or may 
belong, to the Society; of the faculties of arts, philosophy, 
and theology ; of the examinations and dogvees, &e. The 
Society did not concern itself with the faculties of law and 
medicine. Pari v., * De iis qu® ad admittendum in corpus 
Sociolatis pertinent,’ treats of the admission of scholars 
into the body of the Society, either as profess! or coadjutors. 
The professi must have studied theology for four years, and 
ho past twenty-five years of age. The formula of the pro¬ 
fession is given. The vows taken on making profession 
before the reverend father-general, ‘ locum doi teuenti,’ or 
any other suianior appointed by him, are perpetual chastity, 
poverty, obedience, and a peculiar earn of the education 
of youth; besides which the professi promise an especial 
obedience to tho sovereign pontiff with respect to any 
missions which ho may send them to. This last promise, 
or vow, is not mado by the coadjutors. Part vi,, ‘Do 
iis qui admissi et in corpus Societatis cooptati sunt, quod 
ad ipsorum personas attinel,’ gives regulations for the 
manner of living in the professed houses, which, unlike the 
colleges, cannot have any property or settled income, hut 
the inmate must live upon tho alms given by the faitjiful. 
Tho coadjutors who are not employed in the colleges as 
rectors or teachers must live in the professed houses of cha¬ 
rity, like the professi. The professi and the coadjutors must 
renounce all claims to hereditary succession, nor can the 


Society succeed to any of their claims. But there were also lay 
or secular coadj utors.w ho took the simple vows,yet continued 
to enjoy their property, and lived in the world at large. 
Part viii., ‘ Do iis qu® pertinent ad admissos in corpus So- 
cictatis, ad proximorurn utilitutcm, in vinoatn Domini 
distrihuendos,’ treals of the various kinds of missionaries, 
those sent by order of tho Pope, and those sent by the gene¬ 
ral of fhe society, and gives them directions, &c. Part viii., 
* Do iis qu® conferunt ad oorum qui dispersi sunt cum suo 
rapite, et infer se, mutuam unioncm,’ recommends fre¬ 
quent reports and correspondence between tho vectors and 
provincials and the general, and between the missionaries 
and other detached fathers witli their respective provincials 
or other superior, &c. Every member of the Society is to 
report to his immediate superior any misconduct which he 
observes in any of his companions. Tile general receives 
monthly reports from the provincials, and quarterly onus 
from the superiors of professed houses, the rectors of col¬ 
leges, Stc. These reports contain notes on the disposition, 
capacities, and conduct of the individual members, besides 
news and occurrences which may affect or interest the body 
of the Society or any part of it. Tho second chapter of this 
part treats of llic general congregations or representative as¬ 
semblies of the Society; and it begins by saving, that owing 
to the regular and constant intercourse and correspondence 
kept up between the general and the local superiors, the 
trouble and confusion attending such general assemblies 
can be m great measure avoided, and they can only lr: 
necessary cither for the purpose of electing a new general 
or for deliberating on some very weighty matter concerning 
the Society, such as tho dissolution or transfer of its houses 
and colleges, &e. In the first ease each province deputes its 
provincial and two more professed members, who are chosen 
by a provincial congregation, convoked for this special pur¬ 
pose, which provincial congregation consists of all tho 
professi of the province who can conveniently attend, and 
those coadjutors who are rectors of colleges. In tho second 
case, for purposes of deliberation, the father provincial 
appoints two of bis subordinates, and the general may add 
some others, making not more than five deputies altogether, 
for each province. Part ix., ‘Do iis qu® ad caput Socie¬ 
tatis et gubernationem ah eo descendentem pertinent,’ con¬ 
cerns the qualifications, powers, and duties of the Pr® posit us 
Generalis. The general is for life, resides at Koine, is 
attended by a monitor a ml five assistants. From Ins orders 
there is no appeal: till are obliged to obey him unhesitat¬ 
ingly; he mu) expel members, or remove them wherever 
he pleases, inflict punishments, issue regulations, or alter 
the existing ones. His power is in fact absolute. Part x., 

‘ De mode quo conservan et augeri tot uni corpus Societatis 
in suo bono statu possit,’ contains advice to all and each of 
the various classes and members, recommending strict dis¬ 
cipline, obedience, zealous teaching and preaching; not to 
seek after dignities or honours, and even to refuse them 
unless obliged by the Pope; strict morality, moderation 
in bodily and mental labour, brotherly charily, &e. 

Lainoz, being sent by the pope as lus legate to the Coun¬ 
cil of Trent, was one of the chief advocates of the papal 
supremacy, and maintained, among other tilings, against 
the opinion of the archbishop of Granada and other Spanish 
prelates, that the jurisdiction of the bishops and then- 
authority over any particular diocese is entirely derived 
from Ihe pope, who is the fountain-head of all ecclesiastical 
authority, and that he can give it or suspend it, or transfer 
it when ho sees fit. Lainoz repaired also to the Conference 
of Poissy, in 1561, where he had to face Beza, and other 
Calvinist theologians, bul. his arguments, mixed with coarse 
vituperations against his antagonists, according to the 
polemics of the age, produced little effect. About the 
same time the Society, by the influence of the Cardinal de 
Lorraine, and after several years' struggle against the uni¬ 
versity of Paris and the Bishop dti Be)let, obtained letters 
patent from Francis II. to open colleges and M-hooF 1,1 
Franco. The Jesuits taught gratis, and the uniteisily, 
whose courses of lectures were paid for, was jealous of them, 
and attacked them repeatedly before the Parliament as an 
institution contrary to the laws and djiigoious to tho state. 
But (his being the time of tho great religious and civil war 
in France, the belief, says T)cThou, that tin-Jesuits, were born 
to conquer and destroy Protestantism, made the Parliament 
and the French prelates wink at their introduction into the 
kingdom, at least until further deliberation. William Du- 
prat, bishop of Clermont, son of the Chancellor Duprat, 
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gave them a house in Paris which they made into a col¬ 
lege, called the College of Clermont, and he bequeathed 
them also 36,000 icue in his will. 

During the war of the League the Jesuits, like tho other 
monastic orders, with the Sorbonne, and the Parliament of 
Paris, showed themselves opposed to the claims of Henri IV. 
as being n heretic. Even after the abjuration of that prince 
a fanatic of low birth, called Barriere, conspired to murder 
him, but was discovered, and it was found that a Capuchin, 
a Carmelite monk, a curate, and a Jesuit rector of the 
college at Paris were cognisant of anu accessory to the con¬ 
spiracy. Soon after another fanatic, Jean Chatel, attempted 
liis life, and actually wounded Henri. This young man 
hud studied under the Jesuits, but it was never proved that 
they bad instigated him to the deed. It is true that among 
the papers of a Jesuit called Guignard some satirical and 
abusive expressions against the king were found, which 
seemed to imply an approbation of tho crime. Chatel 
was broken on the wheel, and Guignard was hanged; and 
tho Parliament of Paris, already instigated against tho 
Jesuits by tho university, decreed their banishment in 1594, 
which sentence however did not extend to the jurisdictions 
of tho parliaments of Bordeaux and Toulouse. But at the 
end of 1603 Henri IV., at. the pressing request of the pope, 
recalled the Jesuits, saying to the preUdent, De Harlay, 
who remonstrated against this measure, that ‘ the Jesuits 
ought no longer to be charged with the crimes of the 
League, which were the error of the times; and as every 
state thought them useful in the education of youth, he 
should not shut the door against them, especially as be 
would not appear to mistrust his own born subjects.' On 
the Sind of January, 1604, the parliament of Paris registered 
tho king’s letters patent for the restoration of the Jesuits. 
From that time they remained in France, where they 
greatly extended the number of their colleges and pupils, 
though always soon with a jealous eye by many, till their 
final expulsion in 1764. Their disputes with tho Jansenists, 
which wore carried on with great bitterness on both sides, 
are mentioned in the articles Arnaulu and Jansrnists. 

The Jesuits found their way into England under Eliza¬ 
beth, in whose reign several of them were implicated in 
conspiracies against the queen, for which they were exe¬ 
cuted. It ought, to he noticed liowevet, that De Thou, 
who is no friend to the Society, states that the conspira¬ 
tor Parry, who is said to have been encouraged in his at¬ 
tempt by a Venetian Jesuit, met at Paris the Jesuit Vatz, 
who earnestly dissuaded him from his purpose, quoting 
the opinions of other learned men of the Society, who de¬ 
clared that no reason, political or religious, could justify an 
attempt against tlic life of a sovereign, however heretical. 
This and other similar instances prove that in so numerous 
a body as that of the Jesuits’ society men of various tem¬ 
pers and opinions must be found, some of whom, through a 
strained casuistry or fanatical zeal, arrived at totally dif¬ 
ferent conclusions from those of the more sober and more 
honest part of their community. 

In tho reign of James I. the Jesuit Garnet was tried for 
having participated in iho Gunpowder Plot; and after ex¬ 
hibiting throughout his examination a groat aptitude for 
equivocation, he was condemned and executed. A full in¬ 
vestigation of this curious trial is given in vol. ii. of the 
‘ Criminal Trials,’ published by the Society for tho Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. 

The missions of the Jesuits form an important part of tlic 
history of their Society, Tho first attempts by Xavier were 
premature. Ho had more zeal than information, and the 
accounts of his numerous conversions ought to be received 
with caution. The arms of the Portuguese effected more 
conversions by force in India than Xavier’s persuasion, who 
himself confesses that he could not understand nor bo un¬ 
derstood by the natives, though he could baptize them. In 
Japan, where lie went unprotected by a Portuguese force, 
he failed ; but he served as a pioneer to prepare the way 
for others better qualified for the task, amt the Jesuits 
formed in time numerous Christian congregations in Japan. 
The history of the Japanese Christians, and their extermi¬ 
nation in 1637, is found in Bartoli, Historia della Com- 
fiagma di Gem, ‘ II Giappone, seconda parte dell’ Asia;’ 
and it forms a narrative of considerable interest, written 
apparently with groat simplicity. The author does not dis¬ 
guise the faults committed by the Christians, which contri¬ 
buted to their rum. 

In China the Jesuits were likewise successful, and their 


establishment there has been more durable. Bartoli, in 
another part of the same work ,' La Cina, terza parte dell’ 
Asia,’ gives an account of their settlement in that empire, 
and of their progress; and further information is found in 
the ‘ Lettres Ediflantes ct Curieuses.’ [Hai.dk, Du.] Be¬ 
tween the years 1581 and 1681, one hundred and twenty-six 
European Jesuits were employed in the missions of China, 
many of them men of information, to whom Europo is in¬ 
debted for the first authentic information respecting tlie 
internal condition of that vast empire. Tho generals of tlie 
Society chose men acquainted with mathematical and me¬ 
chanical sciences, which they knew were in request at 
Pekin, and thus they obtained a footing and an influence at 
the emperor’s court which no other Europeans ha7e ever 
acquired. Although persecutions burst out against the 
Christians of China, yet. the Jesuits never entirely lost their 
hold there, and their house at Pekin has continued to exist 
till our own times. [Amiot, i.k Pehe.] 

From India Jesuit missionaries found their way into 
Abyssinia, where Portuguese travellers had penetrated 
many years before [Alvarez], but the Jesuits went farther 
into the country, especially in its southern parts, than any 
other Europeans, either before or after them. Paez and 
Lobo visited the sources of the Bahrel Azrek, or Abyssinian 
Nile, and Father Fernandez proceeded as far as Narca, 
about 8’ N. lat. [Tellez.] 

In Paraguay the Jesuits had an open field for the dis¬ 
play of their abilities and principles. Their missionaries 
went to South America after tlie country had been devas¬ 
tated by the Spanish conquerors, who hunted the Indians 
like wild beasts. The Jesuits judged that the poor natives 
might he converted by milder means, and be made Christ¬ 
ians and happy at the same time. They obtained from the 
court, of Spain a declaration that nil their Indian proselytes 
should be considered free-men, and that the Jesuits should 
have the government of the communities of converts which 
they should form in tlie interior of the country. And the 
Jesuits did form a flourishing community of Indian converts 
on the banks of tlie Paraguay and the Parana, who are 
said to have amounted to between one and two hundred 
thousand, and they governed them for a century and a half 
in peace and happiness, keeping them in the condition of 
docile but contented pupils, directing their labours, and in¬ 
structing them in tho useful arts, but not in the refinements 
or luxuries of Europe. There were no taxes or law-suits in 
Paraguay; each able-bodied man liud a moderate task to 
perform, and the produco of their common labour provided 
lor the wants of all. Writers of vei*y different opinions, Rny- 
nal, Montesquieu, Robertson, Muratori, Southey, and others, 
have done justice to the paternal administration of the 
Jesuits in Paraguay. 

Other accounts of that remarkable colony arc found in 
numerous works, in the ‘ Letters from Paraguay,’ in the 
various histories of the ‘ Jesuits’ Missions,’ &c. And it. is 
a remarkable instance of political injustice, that tho very 
benefits which the Jesuits wero imparting to mankind in 
South America should liavo been made the cause or pretext 
for their ruin. In 1750, Spain, by a treaty with Portugal, 
thought proper to give up seven districts of Paraguay to 
tho latter power, in exchange for a territory which the Por¬ 
tuguese had occupied on tho left bank of the river La 
Plata, and the Spanish government ordered the Jesuits and 
tlioir Indian pupils to abandon their homes and remove to 
some other part of the Spanish territories. The fathers 
in vain remonstrated against the injustice and cruelty of 
expelling men from tho fields which they had by their labour 
reclaimed from the wilderness; the harsh mandate was 
repeated, and the Jesuits were prepared to obey. But the 
natives refused to submit, and resisted Ihe Portuguese and 
Spanish foroes which were sent against them, and although 
a subsequent change in the diplomatic relations of the two 
countries left the Indians in possession of their country, yet 
the Jesuits wore falsely accused of having encouraged what 
was styled the rebellion. The Spanish government, after 
mature investigation, acquitted them, but the Portuguese 
minister Pombal, a harsh and unprincipled man, believed 
or affected to believe in the rebellious spirit of the fathers, 
whom he wished to expel from Portugal, because he was 
jealous of their influence, and had found them repeatedly in - 
the 'way of his plans and schemes at home. An attempt 
by some noblemen to murder the king, Joseph of Portugal, 
was charged upon the Jesuits, because Father Malagrida, 
one of the Society, was the confessor of some of the guilty. 
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A* proof however could not be obtained against him, Father 
Malagrida was accused of heresy, on account of some ascetic 
visionary works which he had published, was condemned by 
the Inquisition, and executed; and in September, 1759, the 
minister, in the king’s name, gave an order for the expulsion 
of the Society from the Portuguese territories and for the 
confiscation of their property. The order was executed with 
the greatest inhumanity both in Portugal and Brasil, the 
fathers being shipped off with indecent Kurry, like so many 
cattle, on board ships bound for Italy, where they were 
landed in a state of utter destitution. 

France followed next in the same course of proscription. 
The Jesuits had made themselves many enemies in that 
country by their long and bitter persecution of the Jan- 
sonists, and their controversies with that sect had brought 
much obloquy upon their institutions and moral principles. 
[Jansknism.J Pascal, in his ‘Lettrea Provinciales,’ had 
assailed them with ridicule, which has always proved most 
powerful in France. The parliament of Paris felt an old 
and hereditary hostility towards them: the minister Choiseul 
disliked them on personal and political grounds; he had 
felt and ascertained that their secret influence could often 
thwart and balance the credit of any minister; besides which, 
Choiseul was partial in a certain degree to some of tlie freo- 
thinking philosophers of liis time, who had no sympathy for 
the Society. To crown all, oven the king’s mistress, Madame 
de Pompadour, arrayed herself against the Jesuits. That 
intriguing woman wished to remain at eourt under some 
more decorous name than that of concubine to Louis XV. 
She solicited the appointment of lady of honour to the 
queen, and in order to strengthen her application she chose 
for her confessor Father De Sacy, a Jesuit who had a repu¬ 
tation for exemplary conduct. She pretended that she laid 
dropped all intercourse with the king, and that slio was 
really penitent. De Sacy however did not allow of any 
equivocation: lie Hd the lady that if her penitence were 
sincere, she must quit the court altogether, as La VallitSre 
had done under Louis XIV. The result may be easily 
guessed. Madame de Pompadour loft the too rigid Jesuit, 
remained at court, mid from that moment, became a declared 
enemy to the order. Thus tlie strict morality of a member 
of that Society, which lias been often charged with being too 
lax and accommodating, contributed to its ruin. A pretence 
soon occurred for effecting it. Father Lavalette, who w as at 
tlie head of the missions in the French West Indies, had 
been speculating in colonial produce. His cargoes were 
seized by tlie English, then at war with France. Father 
Lavalette became a bankrupt for 3,000,000 livres. TIis 
creditors in Fiance appealed to the parliament of Pans, 
which, having seen in the constitutions of the Society that 
no individual belonging to it could possess property on his 
own account, considered Father Lavalette’s debt as that of 
the whole body, and condemned the Society to pay the cre¬ 
ditors. An immense outcry was raised against the Jesuits, 
and the parliament in 1702 declared that an independent 
body like the Society, having peculiar laws, and being all sub¬ 
ject to one individual residing at Rome, was an institution 
dangerous and unfit for any well regulated state; the other 
parliaments made similar declarations, and the partisans of 
the Jansonists, the philosophers, the courtiers, and the mi¬ 
nister, all echoed tlie denunciation. At last, in 1764, by 
an order of the king, tlie Society was entirely suppressed in 
France, and their property was confiscated; hut a small 
pension was given to tlie members, who were allowed to 
remain dispersed in the country, on condition of swearing 
to renounce the Society and its institutions. 

Their fall in Spain took place three years later. Choiseul 
is said to have contributed to it by persuading the honest 
but credulous Charles III. that an insurrection which broko 
out at Madrid in 1760 against the minister of tlie day was 
the work of the Jesuits. D’Aranda, the president of tlie 
council of Castile, already prepossessed against the Society, 
was tlie confidant of King Charles in affecting their expul¬ 
sion. The Society was feared, perhaps more than there was 
nood, and everything was planned against them with the 
greatest secrecy. The king with his own hand wrote letters 
to all the governors of provinces throughout the Spanish 
monarchy in Europe and in the colonics, which were not to 
he opened until a specified day and in a specified place. 
When the appointed time came, the 31st of March, 1707, 
the colleges and houses of the Jesuits throughout Spain 
were surrounded at midnight by troops, sentinels were posted 
at every door, the bells were secured, and king’s commis- 
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sioners having roused and assembled the respective com 
munities in the refectory, read to them aloud the royal decree 
which expelled them from Spain. The members, having 
taken their breviaries, some linen, and a few oilier conve¬ 
niences, were placed in carriages and escorted by cavalry to 
the coast, where they embarked for Italy. After being re¬ 
fused admittance in several harbours, and kept for some 
months on hoard crowded ships, during which many of the 
aged and infirm died, the survivors were at last landed in 
Corsica. 

Similar measures were executed in Spanish America, 
only with circumstances of still greater harshness. In 
Puraguay the Indians were amazed and distracted at the 
news, and would have opposed by force the execution of 
the decree, hut here the fathers gave a noble example of 
fortitude and resignation, which was an answer to all 
former charges brought against their Society. These men, 
represented as so ambitious, so worldly, so intriguing, so 
refractory towards the civil power—these men, who in 
Paraguay at least possessed an unbounded influence over 
tlicir flocks, exerted all that influence to appease the en¬ 
raged Indians, and to induce them to submit quietly to the 
royal decree. No more than 9000 dollars, about 2000/. 
sterling, were found in their coffers. 

By a compromise between the pope and the king of 
Spain, the latter allowed a pension of a shilling a day to 
the expelled fathers; but on condition that no apology of 
any sort should he written by any member of the order, 
under pain of all losing tlicir pensions. 

In the following year, 1708, the king of the two Sicilies 
and the duke of Parma suppressed the Jesuits’ Society in 
their dominions. It still continued in the Sardinian and 
the Papal states; hut in February, 1769, their supporter 
Clement. XIII. died, and Ganganelli was elected in his 
stead. France, Spain, Portugal, Naples, all insisted, in 
very strong terms, on the final suppression of the Society 
by tlio new pope. Ganganelli proceeded with caution ; he 
took three years to consider the matter. lie appointed a 
congregation of five cardinals to examine the charges 
brought against the Society. At last, on the 21st of July, 
1773, the pope issued a hull, in which, after descanting on 
the laudable object of flu: founders of the Society, and on 
the services it had rendered to religion, lie observed that on 
many occasions a spirit of discord had broken out between 
them and the other ecclesiastical authorities, that many 
serious charges had been brought forward against individual 
members, who seemed to have deviated from the original 
spirit of their institutions, that, lastly, most Catholic 
princes had found it necessary for the peace of their domi¬ 
nions to expel tlie Jesuits therefrom, and that now, for the 
peace of the Christian world, and being moved by the most 
weighty considerations, and considering that the Society of 
Jesus could no longer bring forth those fruits of piety and 
edification for which it was intended, he declared the said 
Society to he suppressed and extinct, its statutes annulled, 
and its members who had been ordained priests to he consi¬ 
dered as secular priests, and the rest to be entirely released 
from their vows, lie allowed those professed members who 
were old and infirm, to remain in the houses of the ex¬ 
tinct Society, hut merely as guests, without interfering m 
tlicir future management, which was entrusted to com¬ 
missioners. 

In consequence of this bull, the Jesuits were likewise 
suppressed m the Sardinian monarchy, m the Austrian do¬ 
minions, and in every Catholic state. Two powers only, 
Prussia and Russia, one Protestant and the other Greek 
schismatic, allowed the fathers an asylum in their domi¬ 
nions, and continued to entrust them with the education of 
their Catholic subjects. 

At tho time of the first expulsion of the Jesuits from 
Portugal, in 1759, tlio Society reckoned altogether 22 ,5s» 
members, half of whom were priests. They had 24 pro¬ 
fessed houses, 609 colleges, 176 seminaries, or boarding¬ 
houses, 61 noviciate houses, 335 residences, and 273 
missions. Their principal professed house, in which the 
general resided, was a vast building attached to the splendid 
church ofthcGesu at. Rome. They had besides the Roman 
college and church of St. Ignatius in the same capital, seve¬ 
ral other colleges and seminaries for hoarders el* various 
nations, a noviciate house on the Quirinal, a seminary and 
college at Frascati, a house at livoli, and numerous other 
colleges and schools in the Papal states. All these, after the 
suppression of the Society, were entrusted to secular priests 
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and professors, but still the method and the discipline of 
the Society ■were in most instances continued, being found 
too useful to bo abrogated. 

The general of the Society, Father Rieei, was confined in 
the castle of St. Angelo, being suspected of still assuming in 
secret his former authority over the dispersed Jesuits, and 
also, but apparently without foundation, of having concealed 
sums belonging to the Society. Nothing however having 
transpired against him, he was treated with some courtesy 
and attention, but was kept in confinement till his death, 
in November, 1775. On hisdeatli-hed, before receiving the 
sacrament, he signed a solemn though mild protest on be¬ 
half of the extinct Society, the cowluut of which, he said, to 
the best of his knowledge, had not afforded grounds for its 
suppression, nor had bo himself given any reason for his 
imprisonment: he ended by forgiving sincerely all those 
who had contributed to both. His remains were buried with 
all due honour in the church of the Gesii, among those of 
his predecessors. 

After the Society had been suppressed for about 30 years, 
several attempts were made at the beginning of the pre¬ 
sent century to re-establish it. Many persons in high sta¬ 
tions, frightened at the convulsions which agituted the 
world, imagined that had the Jesuils continued they might 
have proved a powerful means for maintaining order and 
preventing revolutions by the moral influence which they 
had over youth. In 1801, Pius VII. issued a brief, allowing 
the Jesuits of Russia tolivo as a Society, and to have colleges 
and schools. Another brief, dated 30th July, 1804, allowed, 
at the request of king Ferdinand ol' Naples, the opening of 
schools and colleges by the Jesuits in the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies. Lastly, after his restoration, Pius VII. issued 
a bull, in August, 1814, solemnly re establishing the Society 
as a religious order, under the constitutions of St. Ignatius, 
and under obedience to the general chosen by it, to be 
employed in educating youth in any country of which the 
sovereign shall have previously recalled or consented to 
receive them ; and Pius began by restoring to them their 
house of the Gesii, and afterwards the Roman college. The 
Jesuits have colleges now also in the Sardinian states, in 
Modena, and in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, and like¬ 
wise at Froybtirg in Switzerland, where they have a fine 
college, attended by pupds from France and other coun¬ 
tries. In Franco they had ro-introduced themselves in a kind 
of clandestine manner after the Restoration, upon which a 
great outcry was raised, and they were finally expelled in 
I830. Both the expectations of tlieir friends and the fears 
of their enemies appear io have been exaggerated, as cir¬ 
cumstances huv e changed too much in Europe to allow the 
Jesuits to resume any ,iiing like their former influence. In 
Spain Ferdinand restored them, but after las death the po¬ 
pulace of Madrid, excited by the declamations of the ultra- 
liberals against the monks, took it into their heads, during 
the prevalence of the cholera, that the Jesuits and other 
monks had poisoned the springs. Under the influence of this 
delusion they repaired to the convents, and particularly to 
that of the Jesuits, and murdered the inmates in their cells. 
Since that time the legislature has suppressed all monastic 
institutions m Spurn. 

In Russia tho Jesuits wore expelled by a ukase of the 
emperor Alexander, in June, tel7, upon"tlio charge of in¬ 
triguing and of making proselytes among the members of 
the established Greek church. 

The act of the 10th Geo. IV., c. 7, which is entitled 1 An 
Act for the Relief of his Majesty’s Roman Catholic sub¬ 
jects,’ forbids Jesuits, or members of other religious orders, 
communities, or societies of the Church of Rome, bound by 
monastic or religious vows, from coming into the realm, 
under pain of being banished from it for life; except na¬ 
tural born subjects, who were out of the realm at the time 
of the passing of the act. Such religious persons may how¬ 
ever enter the United Kingdom on obtaining a licence in 
writing from one of the principal secretaries of state, who 
is a Protestant, and may stay such time as such secretary 
shall [lermit, not exceeding six months, unless the licence 
is revoked before the end of the six months. The act also 
makes it a misdemeanor in any Jesuit, or member of other 
religious body described in the act, to admit, or to aid in or 
consent t« the admission oft any person within the United 
Kingdom to be a member of such body; and any person 
admitted or becoming a Jesuit, or member of other such 
body within the United Kingdom, shall, upon conviction, 
bo bauiefaed tgm the United Kingdom for life, It is how¬ 


ever provided that nothing in this act shall affect any reli 
gious order, community, or establishment consisting o. 
females bound by religious or monastic vows. 

Of the bitter polemics and the multifarious charges 
against the Jesuits wo have not space Lore to speak at any 
length, but we will refer our readors to the principal works 
among a most voluminous mass of writings, both in attack 
and defence of the Society. The polemical works on this 
subject are innumerable, but a good history of the Jesuits 
is still wanted. The 1 Histoiro Gtindrale des J6suitos,’ by 
La Coudrolte, is a work of considerable research and exten¬ 
sive information, but tho author was a party writer against 
tho Society; and his own assertions, whenever they are not 
supported by authentic proofs, must not. be implicitly 
trusted. 2. The famous ‘ Lettros Provinciales,’ by Pascal, 
had great success at the time, but the charges whieh he 
brought against the Jesuits, though founded upon the 
notions of Rome individual cusuistsbelonging to the Order, 
cannot in fairness bear against tho body of the Society, 
which did not countenance their extravagant doctrines. 
Voltaire himself, no friend to the Jesuits, acknowledged 
this ; and Father Daniel, in his ‘ Entretiens do Cleutidro 
et d'Eudoxe,’ has refuted most of Pascal’s arguments. 

3. Arnauld, a polemical writer of the Jansenists’ party, wrote 
‘La Morale Pratique des J ^suites,’ in which also charges 
against individuals are construed into general charges 
against the whole Society, and seine real facts and docu¬ 
ments are mixed up with party bitterness and exaggeration. 

4. ‘ Extrait des Assertions dangereuses et pernicieusos on 
tout genro quo les soidixunt J£‘SUltes out, dans tons les terns, 
perscvemmniont soutonuos, ensoignf'es, et publics dans 
leurs livres, avoc approbation des Supfrieurs et Gfinfiraux.’ 
This book seems to come directly to the purpose by appealing 
to numerous passages extracted from Jesuit writers. But 
then there is a ‘ Reponse aux Assertions,’ in 3 vols. 4to,, 
1763, in which the author of Iho previous work is charged 
with no less than 758 falsifications and alterations of the 
texts quoted by him, and the advocate of the Jesuits pro¬ 
duces in every instance the original text and confronts it 
with the corresponding one in the assertions. In order to 
judge correctly one ought to refer to the original works. 
These are the most, weighty authorities against the Jesuits. 
Among the defenders of the Society must be mentioned 
‘ Apologia do I’lnstitut des Jfisuites,’ 2 vols. 8vo., which is 
a standard work in their defence. Numerous derlamatory 
works and satirical pamphlets have been published against 
the Society, most, of which are contemptible in point of ar¬ 
gument. The famous • Monita Secreta,’ or pretended 
private instructions given to the higher and most tried 
members of the order, are now generally acknowledged to 
be spurious. Tho more substantial charges brought against 
the Society may be classed under the following heads:— 
l. Antisocial and immoral principles found in some works of 
Jesuit casuists, such as Escobar, Mariana, Sancliez, Bauny, 
Buseubaum, &o. It does not appear however that tho 
Jesuits in general, either individually or as a body, acted 
upon those obnoxious principles, which, on tho contrary, 
were censured and repudiated by the Society. The doctrines 
of their most illustrious moralists, of Father Bourdaloue, of 
Cardinal Sforza Pallavieino, of Bellarmino, and others, are 
free from such stains. 2. General latitudinarianism in the 
ethics and moral practice of the Jesuits, not so much with 
regard to their own conduct, which, with very few indivi¬ 
dual exceptions, is acknowledged to have been pure and 
freer from scandal than that of most other monastic orders, 
but with regard to the lay persons whose consciences they 
directed, or to their proselytes in distant countries, such us 
China, whore they are accused of winking at several super¬ 
stitious and idolatrous practices among the new converts, 
and for whieh they were in fact censured by the pope 
himself. [Clement XI.] Their doctrine of probabilism, 
their attaching top groat an importance to the merit of 
good works, and their bias towards casuistry and equivoca¬ 
tion, have been often animadverted upon. 3. Great am¬ 
bition of ruling over tho consciences of the people. The 
institutions and practice of tho Society certainly tended to 
keep the world in subjection, by means of early discipline 
and persuasion, to the spiritual authority of the Roman 
Catholic church, and to the temporal authority of the re¬ 
spective sovereigns. That this should have excited the. 
animosity of those who dissented from that church, of which 
the Jesuits were the firmest support—that the Protestants 
for instance should have had no friendly feeling for their 
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most formidable enemies, is nothing surprising or unreason¬ 
able ; that the free-thinking philosophers of the eighteenth 
century, who railed at Christianity altogether, should liuvo 
railed at the Jesuits, was a thing to bo expected, as well as 
that persons of democratic feelings, or who wished to in- 
troduoe the popular clement into tho constitutions of tho 
European states, and who advocated an individual liberty 
of thought and action, should have rejoiced at the fall of 
the Society; and lastly, that the Jansonists, whose principles 
of ethics and whose notions of ecclesiastical discipline 
differed totally from those of the Jesuits, should have 
had frequent and bitter quarrels with the latter, is not 
surprising,—but that sincere Roman Catholics, priests, 
monks, bishops, and cardinals, and, lastly, a pope himself, 
should have aimed at and effected the destruction of an 
order which asserted the duty of subjection to the pope ; 
that absolute Catholic monarchs should have prescribed 
the Jesuits, whose precepts tended to keep the people docile 
and obedient to the temporal power,—this is a singularity 
which must strike every dispassionate observer of the events 
of the eighteenth century, and which can only lie accounted 
for by the agency of a variety of remote or hidden causes, 
and of personal passions and momentary interests which 
often prevail in the councils of princes. 1'lie Jesuits made 
proseljtes; but this was in conformity to the spirit and 
received practice of their church: they preached perfect 
obedience to Ihc decisions of that church and ot its head 
tho pope; but in doing this they followed the established 
Roman Catholic doctrine. Bossuet, who was no Jesuit, 
defines ‘a heretic to be 011 c who has his own opinion, and 
follows his own judgment and sentiment in mailers of 
religion ; while a Catholic, on the contrary, adopts without 
hesitation the opinion of the church.’ And the Jesuits 
anted and taught in conformity with this principle. 

ll is true that thy Jesuils’ notions of papal authority went 
farther than those of the Galilean church, hut it is also true 
tlinl the provincial-: of the Jesuits in Franco and all their 
subordinates in that kingdom recognised in solemn in¬ 
struments the civil independence of the sovereign, and 
that the four articles of the Gallic,an church were taught 
in all the schools of the French Jesuits; and in the year 
17C1 the French Jesuits signed and transmitted to the chan¬ 
cellor Lamoignon u declaration to tho effect—‘ 1. That they 
held and professed that in no circumstance or place, under 
no pretence of tyranny or vexation, on no account of reli¬ 
gion, is it lawful for any person, whatever he his slate or 
condition, to make any at tempt, directly or indirectly, against 
the person of sovereigns, or to insinuate or favour any act that 
can tend to endanger their safety, and that they condemn 
and detest as execrable any doctrine to the contrary which 
may bo found in any works that may have lieeu composed, 
either by any member of the Society, or by any other per¬ 
son. i. They hold and profess the doctrine of the clergy of 
France declared in their Assembly of 108;!, and that con¬ 
sequently they will always teach that the power given to St. 
Peter, to his successors, and to the church itself, is purely 
spiritual, and that they have no power over anything that 
concerns temporals. I). That they will always be subject to 
the laws, ordinances, regulations, and usages of the king¬ 
dom, in the same manner as all other subjects of the king; 
and that they will not attempt an) thing contrary to the 
rights of the bishops, curates, and universities, or make any 
use of any privilege, whatever it may he, except in so far as 
it is conformable to the import of tho laws and maxims of 
the kingdom. 4. That if it should happen (which may God 
forbid) t hut they should be ordered by their general, or by 
any other person invested with any authority, to do anything 
contrary to the laws of the church or the state, to their 
duty to their sovereigns, or to the public, welfare or tran¬ 
quillity, they declare that they hold and ever will hold such 
decrees or orders to be null, and consider themselves obliged 
to disobey them.’ (lUpontui aux Assertions, ynl. iii., p. 
597.) Still as these were not the original principles of the 
Society, nor conformable to the spirit of its constitutions, 
and as it could not he expected that they would be assented 
to by the Society at large, tho suspicions engendered in 
the minds of sovereigns and their ministers certainly con¬ 
tributed to the downfall of the Jesuits. Their devotion to 
the pope injured them with the sovereigns, and then the 
sovereigns iuduced a pope to forsake them also, The other 
monastic orders wore jealous of them, and the bishops and 
parochial clergy disliked them as too independent a body 
It ought also to be observed that the Jesuits, though pro¬ 


fessing to he devoted subjects to <the Roman sec, wore not 
always very manageable subjects, and that several popes, 
Clement XT., Innocent XT, Innocent XIII, and Benedict 
XIII. found them at tunes refractory. J’hey wore in reality 
too powerful even for the pope to meddle with. 

A fresh charge against the Jesuits was their accumulating 
riches, and such suspicion probably stimulated the seal of 
several ministers and courtiers against them; but the fact 
is, that at the suppression of their order, after the most 
minute inquisition, no treasures were found, no hoarded 
funds: several of the houses and colleges were encumbered 
with debts, and the'expelled members of the Society lived 
the rest of their days in a state bordering upon indigence. 

During two centuries and a quarter which elapsed from 
tlieir foundation to their suppression, tho Jesuits rendered 
great services to education, literature, and the sciences. 
Throughout all Roman Catholic states they may bo said to 
hate established the first rational system of college educa¬ 
tion. Ollier eiders, such as the Fathers of tho Christian 
Doctrine, instituted in 1571, the Clertci Scholarum 1’iuruiii, 
in 1017, and tin; Brothers of the Christian Schools, or Igtto- 
rantins, in 1679, applied themselves more especially to the 
elementary education of children, tlmygh the Jesuits also 
did not altogether neglect this brunch. The colleges of the 
Jesuits were equally open to the noble and the plebeian, 
the wealth) and tile poor: all were subject to the same dis¬ 
cipline, received the saute instruction, partook of tile same 
plain but wholesome diet, might attain the same rewards, 
and were subject to the same punishments. In the school, 
the refectory, or the play-garden of a Jesuit’s college.no one 
could have distinguished the son of a duke front the son of 
a peasant. The murmurs of the Jesuits were singularly 
pleasing, urbane, and courteous, far removed from pedantry, 
moroseness, or affectation. Their pupils, generally speak¬ 
ing, contracted a lasting attachment for their masters. At. 
the time of their suppression the grief of the youths of 
the various colleges at separating from their teachers was 
universal and truly affecting. Most of tho distinguished 
men of the eighteenth century, even those who uflerwaids 
turned free-thinkers, and vailed at the Jesuits as a society, 
lmd received tlieir first education from them; and some 
of them have had the frankness to acknowledge the meiils 
of tlieir instructors. The sceptical Lalande paid them an 
honest tribute of esteem and of regret at tlieir fall: even 
Voltaire spoke in tlieir defence. Gressit addressed to them 
a moot pathetic valedictory poem, ‘ Los Adieux.' The bishop 
I)e Bausset, in his ‘ Vie do Fcnrlon,’ has inserted a most elo¬ 
quent account of thelnstitution of the Jesuits, of their mode 
of instruction, and uf tile influence which they had, especially 
in the towns of France, in preserving social and domestic 
peaco and harmony. For the Jesuits did not exclusively 
apply themselves to the instruction ot youth; grown-up 
people voluntarily sought tlieir advice concerning thew own 
affairs and pursuits in life, which they always freely be¬ 
stowed; they encouraged the timul and weak, they directed 
the disheartened and' the forsaken towards new paths for 
which they saw that, they were qualified; aikl whenever they 
perceived abilities, good will, and honesty, tllcy were sure to 
lend a helping hand. Tite doors of the ceils of the older pro¬ 
fessed fathers were often tapped at by trembling hands, ami 
admittance was never refused to the unfortunate. In private 
life at least, whatever may have been the, case in courtly 
politics, their advice was generally most disinterested. 11 
has been said that they excelled in the art of taming man. 
which they effected, not by violence, not by force, but by 
persuasion, by kindness, and by appealing to the feelings ol 
their pupils. If ever mankind could he happy in a suite of 
mental subordination and tutelage under kind and con¬ 
siderate guardians, the Jesuits wore the men to produce this 
result; but they ultimately failed. The human mind - m 
its nature aspiring, and cannot he permanently controlled- 
it cannot be fashioned to one universal measure; and sooner 
or later it will elude the. grasp of any system, whether mili¬ 
tary or political, ecclesiastical or philosophical, and w ill seek, 
at any cost, to gratify its instinctive desire fur fieoJum 
Among the members of their own society the Jesuits Have 
had distinguished men in almost every branch of learning. 
In tho mathematical sciences we may mention, among 
others, Jncqtiler, Le Sueur, Bescovicli. and Lo Maire; in 
classical literature, Petau. S.minnd, Jouvency, Lagomar- 
tino, Tursellini, &c.; in general l.ieraturo, PoBgevm, Betti- 
nelli, TtraWhi; in ecclesiastical learning and sacred ora¬ 
tory, BoUarmmo, Paliivicino, Scgneu, Bourdalouo; in 
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Oriental philology, Kircher, Ignazio Rossi, Amiot, Gaubil, 
&c. The* Fasti Societatis Jesu,’ the * Acta Sanctorum S. 
J,’ the numerous lottos and memoirs of the various mis¬ 
sions, may he consulted in order to judge of the value of 
Jesuit learning ami labour. 

JESUITS’ BARK. [Cinchona.] 

JKSSULMER. [Hindustan, p. 221.] 

JESUS. [Christ.] 

JESUS, son of Siracb, was a learned Jew of Jerusalem, 
who umployed himself in collecting sayings of wise men, 
from which, with additions of his own, he formed the book 
of KcQijEsiASTicus. (Ecclesiasticus, ch.l.,ver. 27.) Weknow 
little of him but what we can gather from that book. Ac¬ 
cording to Bretsehneider, he composed it about 180 n.c.; 
a date which is rendered probable by the-f^dt that, in enu¬ 
merating the illustrious men of tlio Hebrew nation, the last 
he mentions is the lugh-priest Simon, the son of Onias, of 
whom he speaks in terms which make it probable that he 
had seen linn ; while he does not mention thejMaccabees. 

Another Jesus, a grandson of the former, and whose 
father's name is also supposed to have been Sirach, trans¬ 
lated the book of Ecclesiasticus into Greek, probably about 
130 b c. ; fir he states in his prologue to the book that lie 
went into Egypt in the reign of Euergetes (Ptolemy VII., 
Euergotes 11.), and there executed the translation. 

This is the general opinion; but Jalin thinks it probable 
that Jesus composed the book of Ecclesiasticus about n.c. 
292—280; that the Simon, son of Onias, whom he praises, 
was the first of that name, not the second; and that his 
grandson executed the translation under Ptolemy Eucr- 
getes I., who rcignod n c. 24 7—222. He founds this opinion 
chietly on the character of Simon I. agreeing with the eulogy 
of the writer better than that of Simon II. 

(Brctsohneidor, Liber Jesu Siracidce: Horne’s Introduc¬ 
tion, vol. iv.; Jalin, Introd. in Lib. Sac. Vet. Feed.) 

JESUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, was founded in 
1496, by John Alooek, bishop of Ely, who had obtained 
from King Henry Vll. a grant of the nunnery of St. Ra- 
dogund, then lately suppressed; all the lands which had 
been bestowed upon that monastery were given as an en¬ 
dowment, and the buildings were eonvorted into a college. 
It has sixteen foundation fellowships, open to natives of 
England and Wales, without any restriction or appropriation 
whalsoevor; five of the original foundation, lour 1'oundod by 
Dr. Fullcr, master of the College, and the rest by various 
benefactors. Six of the fellows are required to be in priests' 
orders. On every vacancy of a fellowship the master and 
fellows nominate two candidates, of whom the bishop of 
Ely elects one. There is one fellowship, founded by James 
Stanley, bishop of Ely, to which the bishop has an exclu¬ 
sive right both to nominate and appoml. Tlio mastership 
of this College is in the absolute appointment of the bishop 
of Ely. Various scholarships, exhibitions, and smaller 
foundations, of different annual values, from 70/. to 3/. 6.v, 8 </., 
have been bestowed on this College from timo to time by 
different benefactors. It lias also some annual prizes of 
value. The total number of members upon the boards of 
this College, on March 12, 1838, amounted to 179. Its 
patronage consists in the rectories of Graveley and Harlton 
in Cambridgeshire, of Stanley Regius in Gloucestershire, 
Tewing in Herts, and Cavendish and Whatfiold in Suffolk; 
and in the vicarages of All Sainls and St. Clement's in 
Cambridge, those of Coiuberton. Fovilhaui, Guilden Mor- 
uen, Hinxton, Swaiesev, and Whittlesford, in Cambridge¬ 
shire; of Elmstead in Essex, and of Hutulon in Suffolk. 
(Lysons’s Cambridgeshire, jip. 118, 11!); Cantb. Univ. Ca¬ 
lendar for 1 838. ) 

JESUS COLLEGE, OXFORD, owes its foundation to 
the zeal of Hugh ap Rice, or Price, a native of Brecknock, 
who, when far advanced in life, meditated the establishment 
of a college which should extend the benefits of learning to 
the natives of Wales, an advuntage which, previous to his 
time, had not been provided for at Oxford. With this in¬ 
tention he petitioned Queen Elizabeth that she would be 
pleased to found a college on which he might bestow a 
certain property. Her Majesty accordingly granted a 
charter of foundation, dated June 27, 1671, proscribing that 
the college should be erected by the name of ‘ Jesus Col- 
.ege. within the City and University of Oxford, of Queen 
Elizabeth’s foundationthe Society to consist of a princi¬ 
pal. eight fellows, and eight scholars; and for their mainte¬ 
nance Dr. Price (for he had now become a Doctor of Civ d 
Law) was permitted to settle estates to the yearly value of 


160/. To this the queen added a quantity of timber from 
her forests of Sliotover and Stow. The founder’s estates, 
which he conveyed June 80, lay in Brecknockshire; and he 
bestowed upwards of 1500/. upon the building, leaving be¬ 
sides some, money, which was suffered to accumulate, and 
which, ijL« the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
amounted to 700/. Hugh Price, who was a prebendary of 
Rochester and treasurer of St. David’s, died in August, 
1574. In 1589 the Sodety procured another charter of the 
queen, empowering them to nold possessions to the value of 
200/. per annum, and to appoint commissioners for the 
drawing up of statutes. 

King Charles I. in 1636 founded a fellowship to be held 
by a native of Guernsoy or Jersey; Bishop Westphaling 
and Sir John Walter founded one for a native of England; 
Bishop Rowlands, Dr. Francis Mansell, Dr. Thomas 
Gwynne, and others, added fellowships anil scholarships for 
natives of different districts of Wales, or for schools in the 
principality; and Sir Luolme Jenkins, who was almost a 
second founder, bequeathed to the College divers lands and 
tenements for augmenting the then sixteen fellowships and 
sixteen scholarships, and for founding two additional fellow¬ 
ships and scholarships. One fellowship was afterwards 
added, by a decree in chancery, out of 1 he residue of Sir 
Leoline’s porsonal estate. So that the Society at present 
consists of a principal, nineteen fellows, and eighteen 
scholars. 

Several exhibitions have likewise been founded by differ¬ 
ent benefactors, of which twenty-four arc for natives of 
North Wales, by the Rev. Edmund Meyrick, M.A., trea¬ 
surer of St. David’s; three for Cacnnartheushire, by Bloom ; 
two for Brecknockshire, or Radnorshire, by Powell; one 
for a native of Ruthin, or diocese of St. Asapli, by Bishop 
Parry; one for Caernarvonshire, by subscription, to bo 
called Mr. Asshelon Smith’s; two by -Le Hunt; four by 
the Grocers’ Company ; two by the Salters’ Company; and 
some connected with the Cowbridge School foundation by 
Sir Leolme Jonkrns. 

The patronage of this College consists in the rectories of 
Longwortli and Reuienham in Berks; of Ashton Clinton in 
Buckinghamshire; of Bagendon, or Badgington, in Glou¬ 
cestershire ; Searthe in Lincolnshire ; Brandeston and Fur- 
tlioo in Northamptonshire; Rotlierfiold Pipard andWig- 
ginton in Oxfordshire; Nutfield in Surrey; Tudington in 
Worcestershire; Llandyssil in Cardiganshire; Clynnog Vawr 
and Llan Wuda in Caernarvonshire; and Llandon in Gla¬ 
morganshire ; with the vicarages of Shipston-cum-Tidming- 
ton in Worcestershire, and Holywell in Flintshire; the 
impropriation of Badgworth, and the ehapelry of Charlton 
Kings, in Gloucestershire; and the impropriations of 
Holyhead, Bododern, and Uaudrygarn with Bodwrog, in 
Anglesey. 

The present number of members upon the books of this 
College is 149. 

(Gutcli’s Colleges and Halls; Chalmers's Hist, of the 
Univ.; Oxford Calendar, 1838.) 

JET, a variety of coal, which occurs sometimes in elon¬ 
gated reniform masses, and sometimes in the form of 
branches, w illi a woody structure; fraeturo conehoidal; 
soft and brittle; sp. gr. hut little greater than that of water ; 
lustre brilliant and resinous; colour velvet, black; opaque. 
It is found in Saxony, and also in the Prussian amber- 
tuinos, irr-detached fragments. The finer sorts are used for 
the manufacture of ornaments and trinkets, and the coarser 
kinds ps fuel; it burns with a greenish flame uild a strong 
bituminous smeli. and leaves a yellowish ash. 

JETHOU. [Gukrnsky.] 

JETSAM. [Flotsam.] 

JEWELL, JOHN (born 1522, died 1571), one of the 
fathers of the English Protestant church. He was born in 
Devonshire, and educated in grammar-schools in that 
county, till at tho age of thirteen he was sent to Oxford, 
where he was entered at Merton College, under the tuition 
of John Parkhurst, who was afterwards the Protestant 
bishop of Norwich. When eighteen, he was admitted B.A., 
and at that early age he became a college tutor. Henry VIII. 
was still upon the throne, and it was hazardous for any one 
to make himself conspicuous either as an opposcr of the 
principles of the Reformation or as an advocate of them. 
Jewell therefore kept himself quiet, contenting himself with 
inculcating Reformation principles privately in his lectures 
to his pupils; but when King Henry was dead, and tho 
ecclesiastical policy of the country became more decidedly 
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Protestant under his successor, Jewpll declared himself 
openly a zealous Protestant; ami-when Peter Martyr, one 
of the foreign reformers, visitojl Oxford, and there held a 
public disputation (as was the manner of those times) with 
certain learned Catholic divines, Jewell acted as his notary. 
From this timu he became tv- zealous promoter of the Re¬ 
formation, both at the university and as a preacher and 
oateclnser iu the country about Abingdon, where he had a 
living. 

Times however changed; King Edward died, and a new 
policy was adopted. It wus sought to undo what had been done. 
Jo well, it seems, for a short time somewhat temporized; but 
ho very soon recovered himsolf, and sought shelter in a 
foreign land from the severity of the storm which fell upon 
those who, in the preceding reign, had been zealous for the 
Reformation. Ho joined the English exiles at Frankfort, 
and afterwards at Strashurg, where he again met witli 
Peter Martyr, whum lie assisted in tile composition of some 
ol' Ins works. The reign however of Mary was short, and 
with the accession of Elizabeth came brighter prospects to 
the friends of reform. Jewell returned home, and was 
almost immediately mude bishop of Salisbury. His zeal 
was not relaxed. He continued both by his preaching and 
his writing to promote the doctrines of the Reformation, 
and to endeavour to extinguish whatever attachment there 
might still remain, especially iu any part of his own dio¬ 
cese, to llie older system. He died, in the course of one 
of Ins preaching tours, at the little village of Monkton 
Karleigli, in an obscure corner of his diocese, in the fiftieth 
\ ear of his ago. Camden, whose testimony is worth more 
than that of any party writer on either side, bears to him 
ibis testimony, that lie was a man of singular ingenuity, of 
vast, erudition in theology, and of eminent piety. 

The writings of Jewell are chiefly controversial, the most 
remarkable oi' them bemg bis ‘Apology fur the Church of 
England,’ and his various Defenses uf that Apology. These 
are together considered one of the ablest defences of the 
Protestant Chinch of England that appeared, and were 
translated into many languages for the purpose of circula¬ 
tion abroad. His writings were collected in a large folio 
volume in 1609. Copies of this volume were placed in 
many of the English churches for the common use of the 
uarishioners, and may sometimes even now ho found fas¬ 
tened by a chain to a reading-desk. This honour it has 
shared with Fox’s ‘Acts and Monuments of the Church,’ 
and some of the theological writings of Erasmus. 

The writings of Jewell are still greatly valued, and are 
much u.-ed iu two departments of ecclesiastical controversy, 
the question between the Church of England and the 
Church of Rome, and the question respecting the doctrinal 
sentiments of the fathers of the Protestant Church of Eng¬ 
land. Lists of his writings maybe seen in the ‘ Athena) 
Oxonienscs’ of Anthony Wood, wliero is an outline of his 
life, the particulars of which have been written more in 
detail by many persons. 

JEWELLING OF WATCHES is the art of setting dia¬ 
monds, rubies, sapphiies, chrysolites, or other hard stones, 
iu the frame-plates and other parts of watches, in such 
a manner that the pivots of the watch may act in holes 
made in these stones. There are two kinds of jewelled 
holes necessary in , watches, ono of which is merely a per¬ 
foration through the stone; the other consists of a perforated 
piece, and a piece called an end-piece. The latter mode of 
jewelling is adopted where it is necessary that the pud of 
the pivot, and not the shoulder, should sustain the weight 
of the wheel whenever bv a change of place it is brought 
into a vertical notation, whien is unportunt in those cases 
where tine pivot nas a rapid motion and considerable 
weight to sustain, as tho pivots at each end of the axis of 
the balance. 

The province of the watch-jeweller is to select tho stones, 
bnd, except in the ease of diamonds, to grind, polish, turn, 
drill, and set them into the frames or other purls of the 
watch in such a manner that the holes in the stones may 
correspond exactly in position with holes previously made 
by the watch-finisher or escapemont-makcr. Jewelling is an 
operation which when well performed adds materially to the 
durability, and not a little to the elegance of the machine. 
A hole without an end-piece is thus made: the hole in any 
piece to be jewelled having been made in its proper place 
by the finisher, the piece is so fixed in a lathe by the jeweller 
that the hole shall be perfectly concentric to tho centre of 
motion; this hole is thon enlarged by turning, and after¬ 


wards so formed that a small circle of tirass wnich contains 
the stone, and which is called the sotting, may huve a cavity 
to rest in, without the possibility of its going'through the 
plate, or piece in which the hole has been made. After the 
setting has been fitted to the cavity, and adjusted so as to 
be flush with the plate, two screws are inserted in the 
plale so near to the cavity which contains the setting that 
the edges of the screw-heads project a small distance over 
the edge of the setting, and tnoreby secure it in its place. 
When a hole with an end-piece is required, the same process 
is adopted, but two stones are required for each hole instead 
of one, and the first or perforated stone with its setting is 
sunk into the cavity already described a sufficient distance 
belcrtv the surface of the plate to allow of the reception of a 
second setting, containing a stone which resembles in form 
a small slice cut from a spliorb about the size of a shot, 
its foi m being plano-convex. The edge of this second setting 
is left Hush with the plgfe or piece in whieh the cavity is 
made, and two screws being inserted, as in the former case, 
the two settings are secured at once. It must he remem¬ 
bered that the stone last inserted has no hole through it. 
The mode of forming the stones, &c. will be presently de¬ 
scribed, but it will be as well to observe hero, that*in tho 
holes already described the stones are secured in then- 
brass settings in a manner somewhat similar to that in 
which opticians set many of their glasses in telescopes, 
namely, by turning a place to receive the stone, and leaving 
a fine edge of brass, which is subsequently rubbed over tho 
edge of the stone with a burnisher. Jewelling has some¬ 
times to lie performed in situations where there would not 
be room lo insert the fastening screws without weakening 
the part, as in the foot of a watch potence. In this ease 
tho first stone is inserted with its setting into a cavity as 
already described, with the surface of the setting llush with 
the surface of the part into which it is placed, but, the sur¬ 
face of the stone is so much lower than that of the setting 
as to allow of a dovetailed notch or slit being cut through 
it, and along the surface of that part which receives the 
setting, so that a small brass dovetail pushed tight into tins 
groove or slit secures the sotting in its place ; and at that 
part, of the dovetail whieh immediately covers the hole in the 
stone is inserted another small piece of stone, which forms 
an end-piece to the hole. When a diamond end-piece is 
used, it is usually set in steel, into which it is brazed, the 
diamond being a stone which will allow of heat sufficient for 
that purpose. After brazing, the steel is turned into shape, 
polished, and blued. 

The apparatus necessary for the jeweller to carry on his 
business are a small lathe, the action of whieh in its collar 
should be as light as possible; small gravers for turning 
brass and steel; a quantity of rough diamond in fragments, 
technically termed hort; small mills or circular disks of 
metal (usually copper) for grinding the stones into shape; 
diamond-powder of various degrees of fineness for polishing; 
and turning tools made by cementing small pieces of bort 
into a notch made m the end of small brass wires and fixed 
in proper handles. In the preparation of a stone for a jewel- 
hole, it is necessary first to charge a copper disk about the 
size of a penny piece, and out of which it is frequently made 
with bort, which is done strewing a quantity of it upon 
the copper, and by strokes and pressure from a hammer 
embedding it into ihe surface; Che mill thus prepared is 
fixed unto the mandrel of the lathe, whieh is put in motion 
by a hand from a rather large foot-wheel, the mill making 
from 6000 or 7000 to muro than 20,000 revolutions m a 
minute, the latter velocity being given only in tho act of 
polishing. The stone to be formed is then taken on tho 
end of one of the fingers of the right hand and applied to 
the surface of the bort-mill, which is kept constantly wet 
with water applied by the fingers of the left hand, and in a 
few seconds a Hat surface is produced on a stone of the 
most irregular form ; the Hat surface is then placed next the 
linger, and a similar surface is produced parallel to 'bo 
former, until the stone is of such a thickness as is required; 
it is then placed, by means of cement, on a .xuiull chuck in 
the lathe, and with one of the before-mentioned bort tools 
turned into the proper shape for setting; the hole is also 
drilled either with a steel drill and diamond-powder and 
oil, or with a drill made of bort or small fragments of dia¬ 
mond. In drilling the hole it is necessary to drill the stone 
about half way through, after which the stone is reversed, 
and the drilling commenced on the opposite side, to prevent 
the fracture which would be likely to take place if the drill- 
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ing vu continued through to the opposite surface. The 
icee of stone, or hole, as it is called, is also turned with a 
ollow or countersink to receive the oil necessary for the 
lubrication of the pivot. A piece of brass, one end of which 
is shaped to fit the hollow, is charged wilh fine diamond- 
powder, the finger being applied to the other end, and by 
pressing it against the stone, and at the same timo by a mo¬ 
tion of the finger giving every possible change of position to 
the brass which is compatible with keeping it in the hollow 
of the stone, from which it should not be suffered to slip, the 
stone is beautifully polished. The stone is afterwards de¬ 
tached from the lathe, and its flat or parallel surfaces po¬ 
lished by rubbing it with all the rapidity of which tho hand 
is capable on a piece of plate-glass, previotudy chargecUvitli 
a small quantity of diamond-powder and oil. When an 
cnd-pieco is required the same process is gone through, ex- 
copt that the drilling is omitted, and the spherical side of 
the stone is polished by using a piece of brass with a hollow 
end to suit the convexity of thc^tono. The jowellcr also 
makes use of a small spirit-lamp to heat the cement when 
he upplics it for the purpose of securing the stones upon 
the chucks in the lathe, and after one side of a stone has 
been enado true by turning, and the hole drilled partly 
through the stone as before stated, it is reversed, and 
fixed perfectly true on the chuck by keeping the cement 
so warm that tho stone may be moved by the pressure of 
n piece of wood or metal, which the workman makes use 
of for that purpose, by applying it to the edge or surface of 
tho stone, as required, while the lathe is in motion. Another 
and very ingenious mode of changing the surface of the 
stone for the purpose of completing the operation of drilling 
without detaching it from the cement is tho following 
A hollow chuck is made to fit upon the lathe, into the ex¬ 
terior edge, of which a groove is turned to receive a lid or 
cover, which is turned true, and so formed upon the edge 
that it will snap tight into the lieforo-namod groove with 
cither of its sides outwards, a small piece being taken out of 
its edge to allow of the insertion of any small tool to remove 
the cover in the same way as tho cover is removed from a 
watch-barrel. A small hole is made in the centre of this 
cover, over which tho stono is eemeuted, and whon the 
drilling on one side is completed, the cover, and with it tho 
stone, is removed, and by snapping in the cover tho con¬ 
trary side outwards the other surface of the stone is pre¬ 
sented to the operator, and the act of drilling is repeated; 
for the cover and groove being turned perfectly true, the 
centre of motion of the stono is not affected by the reversing 
of the cover. 

The end-pieces, when real diamonds are used, are what 
arc called rose diamonds, and tvro procured from Holland, 
where they arc cut. 

JEW’S-HARP, a musical instrument, of the simplest 
and rudest kind, consisting of an iron frame, resembling in 
form the handle part of an old-fashioned corkscrew, in the 
centre of the upper and wide part ofhich is riveted at one 
end an elastic steel tongue, the extremity of which, at the 
free end, is bent outwards to a right angle, so as to allow 
tho finger easily to strike it when the instrument is placed 
to the mouth and firmly supported by the pressure of the 
parallel extremities of the fiame against, the teeth. 

Professor C. Wheatstone has shown that the sounds of 
the Jew’s-harp mainly depend on tho reciprocation of 
columns of air in tho mouth of the performer, and that 
these sounds aro perfectly identical with the multiples of 
the original vibrations of the instrument. Hence its scale 
must necessarily be very incomplete; but by employing two 
or more instruments, the deficiencies are supplied. A few 
years ago, an ingenious foreigner, M. Ehlenstein, exhibited 
in London, at the Royal Institution, hi^very extraordinary 
talont on tho Jew's-harp. He used sixteen instruments of 
different sizes, and was thus enubled to modulate into every 
key, and to produce effects not only original, but musical 
and agreeable. 

JEWS ('lovtaioi and JUDAJI in Greek and in Latin), in its 
widest acceptation, is used us synonymous with Hebrews, or 
Israelites, but in a more restricted sense it means the inha¬ 
bitants of the kingdom of Judina as it existed iu the time of 
Jesus Christ, and whose descendants are now scattered over 
all the world. The history of this people previous to the 
time of Christ is contained in the Old Testament and in 
Josephus. Their greft ancestor Abraham, called ‘ the He¬ 
brew’ (Genesis, xiv. 13), by birth a Chaldmun, emigrated, 
•bout 1921 years n.c., with his wife Sarai, his nephew Lot, 


and his numerous servants and flocks, into tho land of 
Cunaan, the medem" Palestine, where he settled. [Abra¬ 
ham.] At an advanced age his wife bore him a son, Isaac, 
from whom the Hebrews are descended. Abraham’s elder 
son Ishmael, whose mother was an Egyptian and a slave, 
settled in Ifee wilderness of Arabia. Isaac married Rebecca, 
by whom he had two sons, Esau and Jacob, the former of 
whom was a hunter, and gave up his birthright to his 
younger brother Jacob. Jacob, surnamed Israel, or ‘ the 
strong ’ (Genesis, xxxii. 28), liad twelve sons, namely Reu¬ 
ben, Simeon, Levi, Judah, Dan, Naphtali, Gad, Aslier, 
Issaohar, Zabulon, Joseph, and Benjamin. From these 
wore descended the twelve tribes of Israel, or of the Hebrew 
nation. One of Jacob's sons, Joseph, came by a singular 
course of vicissitudes to bo first minister to one ot tho 
Pharaoh kings of Egypt, and he settled his brethren in a 
fertile district of that country, where his and their descend¬ 
ants throve and multiplied so as to form in tho course of 
about two centuries after Joseph’s time a very numerous 
colony subject to tho Egyptians, by whom they were dis¬ 
liked as aliens, and treated with great harshness. Being 
driven to despair, they found a leader in one of their coun¬ 
trymen, Moses, who, acting under the special direction of 
God, led them out of the land of Egypt, to return to that of 
their ancestors, Canaan, the possession of which God had 
promised to the posterity of Abraham. The number of the 
Israelites at their departure from Egypt, is stated in 
Exodus (xii. 37) at six hundred, thousand men, besides 
women und children, with their Hocks and hauls of cattle. 
Being pursued by the Egyptians, they crossed on dry land the 
northern extremity of the western of the two great gulfs in 
which the Red Sea terminates, now called the gulf of Suez, 
and entered the peninsula of Sinai, ju Arabia. Tlio waters 
of the sea, which, at the command of the Lord, had divided 
and made, a passage for the children of Israel on dry land, 
returned at the same command, and overwhelmed their 
pursuers. 

The departure of tho Israelites from Egypt took place, 
according to most clironologists, in 14!)1 n.c. [Exodus] 
On Mount Sinai Moses received from God (lie law of the 
Ten Commandments, and from that time the Israelites 
were taught, to consider themselves as being under the im¬ 
mediate government of the deity, who, from time to time, made 
known his will to them through their leader Moses. The books 
of Moses called Exodus and Leviticus contain the civil laws 
and social regulations, as well as the rites and religious ceremo¬ 
nies. Other laws which were successively promulgated are 
found in the following books of Numbers and Deulernnomt/, 
so as to form a complete body of institutions for the Hebrew 
community. Of these laws some were temporary directions 
suited only to the nomadic state in which the Israelites 
spent many years in the wilderness; others are enactments 
intended for an agricultural people with settled habitations, 
and for tho time when they should become possessed of the 
promised land of Canaan. Sanitary regulations concerning 
diet, cleanliness, and decency form an important part of 
the code, and are admirably adapted to the people, country, 
and climate for which they were intended. The political 
system was founded upon equality, without any distinction 
of castes; the whole nation was to be ono great body of 
husbandmen cultivating their own property. The land 
could not be alienated in perpetuity; every fiftieth year a 
jubilee was to take pluoo, when all estates which had been 
alienated were to revert, to their original owners, and all 
burthens, debts, ami other engagements were to ecasc. 

One tribe, tho descendants of Levi, was set apart for re¬ 
ligious service: they had no tract of country assigned to 
them, but were to dwell by themselves in separate towns or 
villages, scattered through the territory of the other tribes. 
Out of this class the officiating priesthood was chosen, as 
well as the scribes and keepers of records, the judges, and 
perhaps also tho physicians. They were in fact the learned 
class of the nation; they read the law to the people, and 
they attended by rotation on the'soffieiating priests in the 
Tabernacle. One-tenth of the whole produce of the land 
possessed by the other tribes was assigned to the Levitos 
for their maintenance. Each tribe had its own chieftain or 
prince, and the heads or elders of each family constituted 
t he provincial assembly. On occasions of great emergency, 
national assemblies were held, probably consisting of pele- 
gates from each tribe, and their resolutions were ratified by 
the general voice of the people expressed by acclamation. 
This took place repeatedly during their encampment in the 
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desert. All who could bear arms wore bound to fight in 
the common defence. The ponal laws were severe, but con¬ 
siderate ; punishments were fixed for every offence; nothing 
was left to caprice. Parontal authority was enforced, but 
the law prevented its abuse; the father had no power of 
death over his children, and he could not disinherit them; the 
first-born received two portions, and the rest shared equally. 
No Hebrew could be sold or sell himself as a bondsman 
for life; he might hire himself as a servant for a period, 
but at the end of six years ho became free again, unless he 
choso to renew his term for another six years. Foreign 
slaves however, whether captives or purchased, were held in 
perpetual bondage, both they and their children ; but the law 
provided for their protection : they were entitled to rest on 
the Sabbath, and on tlio great festivals they partook of the 
common feasts and rejoicings. The condition of a slave 
among the Hebrews was better than that of a slave among 
the Romans and most other nations of antiquity. For fur¬ 
ther details concerning the constitution of the Hebrews-the 
reader is referred to the ‘ Pentateuch,’ especially to the books 
of Leviticus and Deuteronomy. 

The office of high-priest was bestowed upon Aaron, the 
brother of Moses, and his descendants in perpetuity. This 
dignity was quite distinct from that of civil leader or judge, 
though in course of time some higli-priests occasionally 
united both oiiicos in their persons. The high-priest was 
the means of communication between God and the people: 
he alone could enter the recess of the sanctuary; in im¬ 
portant cases there was a final appeal to him; and lie was 
also consulted upon greut national uflairs, lie had the 
charge of the tabernacle or sanctuary, which was tlic great 
bond of union among the tribes of Israel. 

After remaining about a year encamped at the foot of 
Mount Sinai, the Israelites marched towards the land of 
Canaan, and arrived at Kadesh Banica on its southern 
frontier, whence they sent spies to explore tho interior. 
After forty days the spies returned with tho informa¬ 
tion that the country was rich and fertile, but tho people 
fierce, numerous, and strong, and likely to make a stout 
resistance. Tho Isiaelites, long accustomed to bondage, 
were frightened, and they loudly demanded to be led hack 
to Kgypl. Moses saw that tho people were as yet unlit for 
a war of conquest, and oil tlio authority of God he gave the 
order for retreat, not however for Egypt, but back into the 
peninsula of Sinai, where they encamped and settled with 
their (locks and cattle after tho fashion of the Hoduiu 
Arabs, in this wilderness they remained for thirty eight 
years, the period ussignod for their nomade life, until the 
first generation which had come out of Egypt hud gradu¬ 
ally sunk into the grave, and a new race had sprung up in 
the free air of the desert, trained to the bold and hardy 
habits of the wandering Arab, hut with much of tho arts, 
knowledge, and discipline derived from Kgypl. At. the 
expiration of this time, they again moved forward to Kadesh, 
but Moses perceiving that part of the country to he moun¬ 
tainous and well defended, led them round the eastern 
shore of the Head Sea through tile land of Edom and Moab. 
lie crossed the Jabbok, defeated theAmorites and the king 
of Bashun, and encamped in a plain near the left bank of 
tlio Jordan above its influx into the Head Sea, nearly oppo¬ 
site to Jericho. Here, after defeating the Midianites and 
giving tho conquered territory on the west of Jordan to the 
tribes of Reuben, Gad, and half tho tribe of Munassch, he 
prepared to lead the Israelites across tho river. But before 
this was effected Moses died, after bestowing his last advice 
and blessing on the people, assembled for this solemn purpose, 
and appointing Joshua, a man already tried for his bravery ami 
skill, to be bis successor. Joshua crossed the Jordan and look 
Jericho, and gradually conquered the greater part of Ca¬ 
naan, exterminating or driving away the former inhabitants. 
The events of the conquest aro related in the book of 
Joshua. The country was then divided among the twelve 
tribes, substituting for those of Levi and Joseph the respec¬ 
tive descendants of the two sons of the latter, Munassch and 
Ephraim. For the limits of these tribes see Palestine:. 

In this manner the Hebrews became a settled agricultural 
people, though often at war with their neighbours tho Phi¬ 
listines, the Moabites, the Midianites, the Ammonites, and 
other tribes. Even the whole laud of Canaan was not sub¬ 
dued till a much later period, and tho Canaaniles remained 
in strength both in the north and the south, and re¬ 
peatedly harassed the Hebrew colonists, as we observe in 
the invasion of Siacra ( Judges , iv.J. On tlieso occasions gal¬ 


lant leaders arose among the Hebrews, styled Sophetim in 
the Scripture, generally translated Judges, who assumed 
a sort of dictatorial authority, and rescued the nation from 
danger; each tribe however retained its internal form 
of government, and often engaged in petty warfare with 
its neighbours on its own account. This period of the his¬ 
tory of tlio Jews, which is called the period of the Judges, 
and which lasted about four centuries, may bo considered 
as the heroic age of the nation, which still retained a primi¬ 
tive simplicity of manner, beautifully portrayed in the talo 
of Ruth. Samuel was the last of the Judges: he drove 
away the Philistines who had occupied a great part of the 
country, but the people growing tired of these frequent in¬ 
vasions, which they had not discipline or union enough 
among themselves to guard against, wished for a more settled 
form of government, and demanded of Samuel a king to 
rule over them. Samuel remonstrated on tho dangers of 
despotism, but the people were determined in favour of tile 
change, and Samuel appointed a youth named Saul, of the 
tribe of Benjamin, and anointing him, solemnly gave up the 
authority into his hands. The reign of Saul was long and 
agitated; he quarrelled with Samuel, and committed various 
actsof tyranny. Samuel then foretold the downfalof tbo house 
of Saul, and be secretly anointed as his successor a youth 
of the tribe of Judah, called David, who was distinguished 
for his bravery as well as for the comeliness of his person. 
Saul having discovered that his successor was already ap¬ 
pointed, persecuted David, whose adventures constitute a 
narrative of romantic interest in the book of Samuel. 
■Saul fell in lniltlo against, the Philistines, and David suc¬ 
ceeded him, about 1 n.e. Tho reign of David, which 
lasted forty years, forms a splendid epoch in Jew ish history. 
He was victorious over all his neighbours. He reduced not 
only the whole of Canaan, but took possession of tho country 
of Edom as far as the Red Sea, of Moab, of part of Syria, and 
formed alliances with the kings of Hamath and of Tyre. 
His power extended from the borders of Damascus to tlio 
Klanitie or eastern branch of tho Red Sea, and from tho 
const of tho Philistines to near the Euphrates. 

David took Jerusalem, which was a town and fort of the 
Jebusites, a Canaanitish tribe till then unoonquered, and 
made it the capital of the kingdom. Ho died at an old age, 
leaving to his sou and successor Solomon a nourishing and 
secure kingdom, a full treasury, and a well disciplined 
militia. The reign Of Solomon was long and peaceful. 
Ho raised the famous temple on Mount Moriah, on tho 
east side of Jerusalem, and employed Tyrian and other 
foreign artificers for the purpose. Solomon was a very 
wealthy prince: lie encouraged commerce, and had ships 
on tho Red Sea manned by Tyrians, which traded with 
Opliir. His close alliance willi tlio Plucnicians was of great 
advantage to him; he supplied them with corn, and received 
timber from Lebanon and other goods in exchange. The Phoe¬ 
nician caravans to Arabia and to Persia passed through his 
dominions. His own subjects carried on a trade with 
Egypt, with winch country Solomon was on friendly terms, 
and lie married a daughter of one of the Pharaohs. He is 
said to have built Tadmor or Palmyra, and Baalbek; hut 
his great expenditure, and the taxes b/ which he supplied 
his wants, made tlio people dissatisfied, whilst his own 
example encouraged them in their licentiousness and effe¬ 
minacy. Ho died after forty years’ reign, and his son Ro- 
lioboam was only able to retain possession of the southern 
part of tho country, comprising tho territory of Judah and 
Benjamin, which then assumed tho name of the kingdom of 
Judah, while the other tea tribes elected Jeroboam as their 
king, and retained the name of tho kingdom of Israel, winch 
had first Sichom, and afterwards Samaria, for its capital. This 
division took place about 975 n.c. The kingdom of Israel 
lasted 250 years, through a succession of stormy and blood¬ 
stained reigns, and was in the end overthrown l>y tho 
Assyrians, who carried the inhabitants into captivity, from 
which they never returned, nor has the existence of then - 
progeny ever been ascertained. The kingdom ol Judah 
lasted above a century and a half longer under the dy nasty 
of tbo house of David, until Nebuchadnezzar, king of 
Babylon, after repeated invasions, destroyed Jerusalem, 
588 n.c., and carried its inhabitants into captivity. TIiub 
the Jewish monarchy terminated after a period of about 
five centuries from its first institution, tlio stirring events 
of which period are related in th# books of Kings and 
Chronicles. During this timo flourished the prophets 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Amos, Hosea, Joel, Micah, Nahum, Zo- 
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phaniah, Jeremiah, and Haliakkuk. Daniel and Ezekiel 
belong to the period of the Captivity. 

The captivity of Judah lasted seventy years, after which 
Cyrus, having conquered Babylon, allowed the Jews to re¬ 
turn to their own country. They assembled for that pur¬ 
pose to the number of 42,360, under Zerubbabol, a de¬ 
scendant of their .Jkings, and on arriving in Judma were 
joined by those of the common people and cultivators of the 
soil who had remained in their native country. They began 
rebuilding Jerusalem and the Temple, and their neighbours 
the Samaritans, who inhabited part of the territory of the 
former kingdom of Israel, offered to join them in the fur¬ 
therance of the groat national work; an offer however which 
waa contemptuously rejected by the Jews, who looked upon 
the Samaritans as alien colonists, although the Samaritans 
, themselves assorted their descent from the tribes of Ephraim 
and Manasseh. When the Assyrians led the ten tribes into 
captivity, they probably took away only the higher class of 
people, as the Babylonians did with those of Judaea, and did 
not depopulate the whole country; besides which, during 
the course of more than two centuries, and particularly after 
the subversion of the Assyrian empire, many exiles or de¬ 
scendants of exiles may have found their way back to their 
native land. The fact that the Samaritans have preserved 
the ‘ Pentateuch’ in the original characters, while the Jews 
on their return from Babylon adopted the Chaldman form 
of letters, is strongly in favour of tlieir Israelitish descent, 
though they may have been mixed by alliance with Assyrian 
and other colonists. The Jews however always showed a 
deadly animosity against the Samaritans, whom they in¬ 
sisted on considering as aliens and idolaters, although they 
in reality acknowledged the law of Moses. 

The character of the Jews themselves had undergone a 
considerable change during tlieir Babylonish captivity. 
They had become more exclusively attached to their country 
and their laws, and we hear no mure of their proneness to 
idolatry after that epoch, as in former times. They strictly 
avoided intermarriage with foreigners, and assumed in 
every respect that unsocial spirit towards all exeept their 
own community for which they have been so often re¬ 
proached. Adversity had soured tlieir minds, while the ex¬ 
pectations of a Messiah who was announced by their prophets 
roused the national prido. The doctrine of tho immorta¬ 
lity of tho soul, which is not mentioned in the Mosaic law, 
was also introduced, especially among the great sect, of the 
Clmsadim, or Pharisees. 

Under tho mild rule of the Persian kings tlie Jews en¬ 
joyed* many of the advantages of independence united with 
security. They were allowed the management of their 
internal affairs, and the liigh-priest was their chief magis¬ 
trate. In this manner they lived quietly and unnoticed, 
but yet thriving, for about two centuries, till the year 
333 b.c., when Alexander, after gaining the battlo of Issus, 
appeared in Syria. Jerusalem made its submission, and 
was spared by the conqueror. After Alexander’s death, 
Judaea fell under the dominion of the Ptolemies, who 
showed favour to the Jews, and planted colonies of them in 
their capital Alexandria, and at Cyrene. The high-priests 
continued to have the direction of the internal administra¬ 
tion of the country. From the Ptolemies Judaea passed 
under the rule of tho kings of Syria, under tho reign of An- 
tiochus the Great, l'J8 b.c. Antiochus visited Jerusalem, and 
confirmed the privileges which the Jews had enjoyed under 
the Ptolemies; but under the reign of his second son An- 
tiochuB Epiphanes, owing to the intrigues of several aspirants 
to the high-priesthood, an insurrection broke out in Jeru¬ 
salem, which was put down by Antiochus with great 
slaughter of the inhabitants. Antiochus now attempted 
what no one had attempted before him, to force the Jews to 
renounce their God and worship Jupiter of Olympus, whose 
statue was erected on the altar of the Temple. The Jews 
generally refused. Great cruelties were committed, by the 
officers of Antiochus against the recusants in every part of 
Judies, until a spirited resistance begun by Mattathias, and 
continued under his son Judas, styled luaccabee, had the 
effect of delivering the country from the hateflil oppression 
of the Syrians. [Maccabees.] The Maccabees were a 
family of heroes. After the death of J udas and two of his 
brothers who fell in battle, Jonathan, another brother, con¬ 
tinued the struggle, snjl having formed ah alliance with 
Borne, was left at lasyn quiet possession of Judtea. A 
revolution in the kingdom of Syria added to his strength 
•nd importance. Alexander Baku, who daimed the crown 


of Syria, offered Jonathan the liigh-priesthood and exemp¬ 
tion from all tribute and taxes, besides other advantages, ir 
he would support him against his rival Demetrius. J ona- 
than assented, and Balas having seated himBelf on the 
throne, 158 b.c., presented Jonathan with a purple robe, 
and appointed him meridarch of Judaea, a title which, 
under his successors, was changed into that of king. With 
Jonathan begins the dynasty of the Asmonceans, or ‘Illus¬ 
trious,’ which ruled Judaea for about a century, and Under 
which the country resumed a degree of independence and 
splendour, which it had not experienced since the reigns of 
David and of Solomon. [Asmonxans.] 

The last of the Asmonaean dynasty were put to death by 
Hcrod son of Antipater the ldumaean, who, with the sup¬ 
port of the Romans, became king of J udeea, 38 b.c. [H kroo 
the Great.] He died in the same year that Christ was 
bom, although in the common chronology the birth of Ciirist 
is placed four years later. With Herod the independence of 
Judaea maybe said to have expired. His son Arehelaus 
was appointed ethnarch of Judaea Proper, Iduroma, and 
Samaria; his brother Herod Antipas had Galilee and 
Pertoa; to Herod Philip were given the provinces of Tra- 
chonitis, Batanroa, and Gaulonitis, east of the Jovdan, and 
another Philip had Itureoa. Thus the dominions of Herod 
were dismembored between four of his sons, who are accord¬ 
ingly styled Tetrarchs in the New Testament. Arehelaus 
was summoned to Romo after a reign of nine yours, 
to answer certain charges brought against him by his sub¬ 
jects, and was banished by Augustus to Vienne in Gaul. 
Judaea thus became a Roman province, or rather a district 
dependent on the great province or prefecture of Syria, 
though administered by a special governor, a man usually 
of the Equestrian order. This is the state to which Judaea 
was reduced in the time of our Saviour. The Jews however 
continued to enjoy the exercise of their religious and muni¬ 
cipal liberties. 

Und# the reign of Claudius, Herod Agrippa, grandson 
of Herod the Great, who had been already appointed by 
Caligula ethnarch of Galilee, was appointed king of J udacii 
and all tho former dominions of his grandfather, but he died 
three years after, at Caesarea in Palestine, a.ij. 44 : this is the 
Herod mentioned in chapter xii. of the Acts. II is son, called 
likewise Herod Agrippa, was then a minor, and Judina re¬ 
lapsed into a Roman province. In a.d. 53 Claudius gave 
toAgrippa the provinces cast of Jordan, which had belonged 
to Philip the Tetrarch, and Nero added to them part of 
Galilee. But Judeoa and Samaria continued to he admi¬ 
nistered by Roman procurators. Herod however was en¬ 
trusted by the emperor with tho superintendence of the 
Temple and the right of appointing and deposing the high- 
priest at Jerusalem, and he occasionally resided in that city, 
while the Roman governor generally resided at Ceesarea. 
This second Herod Agrippa is the one mentioned iu Acts, 
xxv., xxvi., there styled King Agrippa, whom St. Paul ad¬ 
dressed in so impressive a manner in his defence. Agrippa 
was present at the final catastrophe of Jerusalem. 

A succession of more than usually rapacious Roman 

f overnors, Felix, Alliinus, and Florus, had driven the 
ews to the verge of despair. A tumult, which broke 
out at Ceesarea between the Greeks and the Jows, followed 
by fresh exactions and cruelties of Florus, who seemed to 
wish to drive the people into insurrection, led the way to an 
open revolt against the Romans. Agrippa, who, with his 
sister Berenice, happened to be at Jerusalem, remonstralod 
with the people on the rashness of the attempt, hut in vain, 
and he withdrew to his own dominions. A party called the 
Zealots, or fanatios, now obtained the ascendency over the 
minds ofthe people, and the feeble Roman garrison was over¬ 
powered ana massacred. At the same time the Greeks of 
Ceesarea massacred all the Jews in that city, and the Roman 
governor Floras took no notice of the transaction. 

Other cities of Palestine and Syria followed the example 
of Ceesarea by a wholesale butchery of the Jews. The Jews 
retaliated in those towns of Palestine where they wore 
the majority by murdering: the Syrians and Greeks. 
Cestius Gallus, the prefect of Syria, who had winked at the 
exactions of Floras, now advanced against Jerusalem 
with one legion and many auxiliaries, but he was obliged 
to retire, and was completely defeated by the insurgents 
in his retreat, with the loss of nearly 6000 men. The 
revolt now became universal throughout J udeea and Gal¬ 
ilee. Nero, who received the news in Achaia, sent for 
Vespasian,_an officer of tried abilities, and gave him tho 
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command «f Syria, aj>. 86-7. VespMian,a*sembled hu 
forces at Ptolemais, wham he mi joinedhy Agr >e ana 
fey his own son Titus. His army, imfiuding auxiUancs, 
amounted to 80,000 men. For one yeor heomptoyed tom* 
self in soouring tlmeountiy andrftdW*g^ , ®^ wn f“ > . ^ 
the Jews. In the following year, JsftMrke WA » 
to form the siege of Jerosatom;. when ,to received the 
news of Nero’s death, followed by the luocesrian of 
Oslba, Otho, and Vitelliue. Vespaston hept tos .troops 
ready for a more important enterprise than the takmgjH 
Jerusalem. The* ahY »md in conseouen<m <fto«l»to of 
two years, during whiohtoowever the inhabitants destroyed 
each other trough intestine Jwtions. _At lMt Vesparian 
was proelehned emperor, and having defeated Vitelliue and 
entered Rome, he sent his sonTitusto wmptete the 
subjugation of Palestine. The regular nege be ganintto 
spring of a.d. 70, and it lasted till the following September, 
whoti Jerusalem was finally taken arid totally destroyed, 
with its temple: the inhabitant* were killed or sold as 
slaves. The fearful events of that siege are narrate* by 
Josephus. The Arch of Titus at Rome is a standing re- 
cord of the conquest. The landed property Of the country 
was put up to sale. Still the Jewish population was by no 
means extirpated from the country, and we find them rising 
in vast numbers in the reign of Hadrian, and agamengaging 
tlie Roman legions commanded by Scverus. They were 
however overpowered with immense ./liter, and the 
second desolation of Judsea took place. [Barcocheda; 
Hadrian.] ... • . . . 

Hadrian issued an edict forbidding circumcision, the 
reading of the Mosaic law, and the observance of the 
Sabbath. , ,, .... 

The dispersion of the Jews over the world, winch is com¬ 
monly doted from the destruction of Jerusalem, had in 
reality bogun long before. The Ptolemies had trwnmlanlaa 
large colonies of them into Egypt, Cyreno, and Cyprus; 
and Autiochus the Great settled groat mumbert m the 
towns of Asia. In the time of Cicero (Pro Flclcco) there 
was a wealthy Jewish community in Italy. A passage o* 
Philo, in his letter of Agrippa, enumerates the countries in 
which the Jews were settled in the time at Caligula: 
Egypt, Syria, Pamphylia, Cilieia, the greatest part of Asia 
Minor os far as Bithynia, the shores o? the Euxme, Mace¬ 
donia, Thessaly, dSfolia, Attica, the Pekmonnesuu, Cyprus, 
and Crete, besides the countries beyond the Euphrates; 
for at the ond of the Babylonish captivity many Jews vo¬ 
luntarily remained in Mesopotamia, where they continued 
to form’ for several centuries a considerable eommunity, 
alternately under the Parthian and Roman dominion. 
After the final destruction of Jerusalem, the Mesopotamian 
Jews acknowledged an hereditary chie£ who was called 
* the princo of captivity,’ while the western Jews, who were 
scattered all orer the Roman empire, had their spiritual 
head in the patriarch of Tiberias. The civil condition of 
the Jews throughout the Roman empire has been not un 
aptly compared with that of the Greeks under the Turks. 

Under the Antonines and other succeeding emperors the 
harsh provisions of tho edict of Hadrian wore either re¬ 
voked or allowed to lie dormant, and the Jews were left to 
follow their old usages and rites, being only prohibited from 
making proselytes. New synagogues were erected by 
them, and schools opened in the principal cities of the 
empire. The Jews by means of their commercial industry 
acquired considerable wealth, many of them obtained the 
rank of Roman citisens, and at rim same rime exemption 
from military service. During this period of peace, Kaom 
Jehuda, one of the patriarchs of Tiberias, composed the 
‘ Miaehna,’ or oode of traditional laW, in which he embodied 
all the authorised interpretations of the Mosaio law, the 
tradition*, the decisions of the learned, end the precedents 
of the courts or sohools. At a later period ®J®biA*cha, 
a learned Mesopotamian Jew, with the aswtaneeof his 
disciples, compiled the * Gemar^ which, with the Muwlma, 
forms the ‘ Babylonian Talmud,’ a wmk ro which the mOK 
absurd tradition* are mixed up with wise precepts, profound 
allegajftas, and plearing moral apologues. 

Constantine made several laws concerning tho Jew s, oo e 
forbidding them to endanger the lives of Christian conVWte, 
another prohibitihg ChfStian* ftom embracing Judaism, 
and a third prohibiting Jews from possessing Christian 
slaves. Under hit Jnmeessor C; -stantius an insurrection 
which broke out iaJttdma, end another tumult at Alex¬ 
andria, in which tbe jews were deeply implicated, gave 
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occasion to fresh enactments against them: they were heavily 
taxed, were forbidden to many Christian women, and (he 
edict of Hadrian, which prohibited their approaching near 
to Jerusalem, was formally renewed. . , 

Julian favoured the Jews and proposed to restore tnetr 
temple. Bom* extraordinary appearanoes which are re¬ 
lated by Ammianus. Mareellinua frightened the workmen 
who were empfoybd in the restoration, and tho death of 
Julian put an end to the design. Under the foltownw 
emperors the Jews were protected by the state, though 
often annoyed by the intemperate real of the more violent 
Christian churchmen. Lugs were passed by Theodosius, 
and confirmed by Aroadnls and Honortus, recognising 
tho power of tho Jewish patriarch to punish the refrac¬ 
tory members of their own community, and the prefects 
were forbidden from interfering with h» judicial autho¬ 
rity. In disputes with Christiana both parties appeared 
before the ordinary tribunals. Under Theodosius II. tho 
Jews were.forbidden from publicly celebrating certain fes¬ 
tivals which occasioned collisions between them and the 
Christians. * 

Theodoric and the other Gothic kings of Italy protected 
the Jews. During the frequent wars and invasions of that 
period the Jews had the slave-trade of Europe in groat 
measure in their hands; and several councils and 1 ope 
Gregory I. interfered to prevent their abusing the power 
which they had thus acquired over the persons of Chris¬ 
tians. That wise and humane pope, in his pastoral letters, 
bewails and denounces this traffic, which was carried on 
in Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, and Franco; he directs the bishops 
to interfere so as to prevent Jews from retaining Christian 
slaves when a proper price was offered for them. On 
another occasion ho directs that those Christian slaves who 
had boon long in possession of Jewish landed proprietors 
should he considered as villains attached to the sou, and 
should not be transplanted or sold away; he also entreated 
the Frankish kings to banish the traffic in slaves from their 

dominions. , ^ , ... 

Justinian was one of the first who enacted really oppres¬ 
sive and intolerant laws against the Jews. In litigations 
between Christians and Jews, or between Christians only, 
the testimony of a Jew or Samaritan was to be rejected ; 
in the litigation* of Jews among each other, the Jew s 
testimony was admitted, but that of a Samaritan or a 
Manichman was of no value. By another lew, oil un )e 
lievers, heathens, Jews, and Samaritans could neither bo 
judges, nor prefects, nor fill any other dignity in the, state- 
Justinian also enacted that in mixed marriages between 
Jews and Christians the, chief authority over the children 
should rest with the Christian parent. A Jew parent could 
not disinherit his Christian child. But the Samaritans were 
treated more harshly: .they were entirely deprived ot the 
right of bequeathing or convoying their property to unbe¬ 
lievers. Those of their children who embraced Christianity 
inherited to tlie exclusion of the rest. Samaritans could 
not sue in court* of law. Their synagogues were ordered 
. . . ,,_ 1 _, „aand nn the humane 


not sue in couris ui . , 

to be destroyed. By a subsequent edict, and on the humane 
interposition of Sergius, bishop of Cmsarea, Justeniau some¬ 
what mitigated the rigour of these enactments against tlie 
Samaritans, but his son Justin again enforced the original 
statutes aaainst them. The effect of this persecution seems 
to have been to extinguish gradually tout once flourishing 
community, the members of which probably embraced Chris¬ 
tianity for the preservation of their property. In subsequent 
history the Samaritans no longer appear as a separate peo¬ 
ple. In the seventeenth century however a small comma- 
nity of them was diacovored in the neighbourhood of tna r 
holy Mount Geririm, who still possessed tho law in the old 
Samaritan character, and their descendants exist to tins 

da £he Jews however were too numerous and strong to bo 
annihilated, like tho Samaritans, bv imperial edicts: they bad 
even the power of revenge. WhenXhosroes II-mwled 
Syria, the Jews of Palestine rose to join th®. .. 

Jthwhom thev entered Jerusalem,then*L^bristian in- 
and perpetrated a dresdfol slaughter <* toCtortmm 
habitants. They are Said to have purchased at, acneap 
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knowledge a descendant of Hagar the bondwoman as the 
greatest of prophets, and Mohammed treated them without 
mercy in Arabia, where they wereat that time numerous. 
Bufcfewtsr the Caliphs hi* JttWeeaWa^ they were protected 
on the easy terms Wf writing tribute, and as they igadeao 
resistance, they experienced not only protection bat 
cao«s!iragemo#|{.#oia i, TOeir''neW masters, whom they W« 
lowed through feeir ’tide of conquest along the cent Of 
Northern ARiisL/They also contributed, materially fethe 
triumphsJfea Crei» « ot in the Spanish Peninsula. ■ • 

. In q;: r in, Under the Gothic kings, the Jews had expe- 
mfm fee flrst of those sweeping proscription*, whieh they 
were'doomed to suffer in every country of Christian Europe. 

aeries of Oppressive, laws was passed agains t t hem tinder 
the significant title of ‘ Statutes against Jewish Wickedness, 
and for the General Extirpation of Jewish Errors.’ At 
last King Slsebut commanded them either to forsake their 
religion or to leave the country. Many fled, others were 
t thrown into prison, and 90,000 are said to have received 
baptism. The fourth council of Toledo mitigated the rigour 
of the laws against the Jews by declaring * that men ought 
not to be compelled to believe by furoe, although all who bad 
once embraced the ‘faith must be constrained to adhere to it.’ 
But the eighth council of Toledo, a.». 653, reinforced' the 
former statutes against the JOws, and following councils 
enaoted more rigorous laws. One ijundred lashes on the 
naked body, chains, mutilation, banishment, and confis¬ 
cation, were the punishment of those who observed Jewish 
.practices and rites. .All converted Jews were cut under 
the strictest surveillance. The acts of fee twelfth oOuncil 
of Toledo concerning the Jews are a complete model of 
ecclesiastical intolerance and refinement in persecution. 
Under King Egica, while the Saracens wore spreading 
alung the shore of Africa opposite to Spain, a general con¬ 
spiracy of the Jews was reported, and another council passed 
a decree to disperse the whole race as slaves, confiscate their 
property, and seise all their children under seventeen years 
of age, to be brought up as Christians. Many escaped to 
return with the Saracen invaders, and the munificence of 
the Mohammedan princes towards them indicates that 
by their knowledge of the country the Jews had been 
highly instrumental in advancing the conquest. In Moorish 
Spain the Jews, had really a golden age, which lasted for 
centuries. There they cultivated science and learning; 
and the names of Benjamin of Tudefo, Isaac of Cordova, 
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the set*. It was in Spain and Portugal, after the expulsion 
of few Mows, feat toe proscription of fee Jews was most 
sweeping and effectual. the regular Inquisition established 
under Ferdinand and Isabella undertook fee task of punish¬ 
ing^ relapsed converts. As % the unconverted Jews, tile 
edwt of 1492, made at the instigation of the Inquisitor 
Torqueauida, banished them aB from the kingdom. The 
number of Jews thus expelled fooni Spain has been vaguely 
estimated at half a milliws, and even 860,006. ’ They were 
allowed to carry away or sell only their moveables. Few of 
them consented to embrace Christianity in order to remain. 
Boon afterwards they, were driven away hum Portugal 
also wife ciroumstanoes of still greater barbarity. Many 
perished, and others took refuge on the African coast Tho 
expulsion of fee Jews and feat of the Moon or Moriscoes 
drained Spain of its rnOat useful subjects. 

Throughout the dominions of the Sultan the Jews were 
allowed to settle and follow their trades, though looked 
upon with , scum by fee Osmanlees. In the regencies of 
BarbaTy they settled likewise in great numbers. 

During the eighteenth century a milder spirit of tolera¬ 
tion manifested itself towards the Jews in several countries 
of Europe. Maria Theresa and Joseph I. gave them equal 
tights and subjected them to the same laws with the Chris¬ 
tians. Frederic, called the Great, was not so liberal towards 
thorn, for he laid them under peculiar restrictions and dis¬ 
qualifications. In Holland they have long formed a highly 
flourishing, numerous, honourable, and intelligent commu¬ 
nity. 

Napoleon in ISOS assembled a sanhedrim at Paris, and 
submitted to them twelve questions concerning (ho moral 
,and social doctrines and discipiino of the Jews. Their 
answers being found satisfactory, an ordinance was issued 
giving the Jews a regular organisation throughout France, 
and placing them on the same footing as other Frenchmen. 
This system has remained unaltered. Tho king of Prussia 
and otbor German powers have followed the example. In 
Russia the Jews are subject to many restrictions, anti 
especially the Rabbins. 

" The Jews in France arc reckoned at 50,000; in Italy 
about 36,000; in the Austrian empire 520,000 ; in Prussia 
135,000, in the rest of . Germany 138,000; in Holland and 
and Belgium 80,000; in Great Britain 30,000; in Russia 
and Poland 658,000; in the Turkish dominions they have 
been vaguely estimated at 800,000; in Persia they arc fcw 
ami oppressed. There are communities of them at Bokhara 
and other parts of Tartary, in India, and even in China. In 
the United States fhoy are reckoned at about 6000. 

(Jost, AUgcmeine Oeschichte des Israelitischm Volkes; 
Millman, History of the Jews; Josephus; Basnage; Beer, 
Oeschichte alter Bestandenen und noen Bestehendm Religin~ 
sen Sekten der Juden; Beugnot, Let Jui/s d Occident. 
Lindo’s Jeurish Calendar contains a Chronological Table, 
in which some of the dates differ from some of those given 
in this article.) 

It does not appear at what time the Jews found their 
way to this island, blit they were Settled here in the Saxon 


Bpland, where Casimir 
»privileges, and where 
between the nobles and 


so, for a* We are informed, and apparently acquired great 
wealth. But Under Stephen and his successors they suf¬ 
fered grievously from the rapacity Of the kings and the 
bigoted mtplerence of the people. The cruel persecu¬ 
tor ,WWfe.rioly , atperfenced from all persons, both lay 
'km''«6ctesijkstfei’ ffebr i&® rich, are folly attested, hot bv 


.feriastie, fifer 'grig rich, are folly attested, hot by 

84 hot M fee evidence of their enemies. 

_ _ in the reign of Edward 1, about a.d. 1 290, all the 

Jews tore banished from fee kingdom. Their numbers at 
that time are conjectured (but on what grounds we are not 
ayra^e) tohave been between 15,800 and 16,000. It was 
not till oiler fee Restoration, A.D. 1688, feat the Jews again 
settled hi EUgfand; and though under the Protectorate thev 
had eutey^ .into.«Ui<4i|«o»a wife Gtomwell to obfain per¬ 
mission 1 to ehter the istand, nothing seems to have been 
done’ ifttM matter. feuUfe®* investigated the 

ridge*#., bring .fesririfrd; to proof-of leave being formally 
granted to ram ; i retUih.Aner fee Restoration it seems 
probable dttfee fe gradually Without either per- 

tniMfeji : :#''#pdSUon. ,«Rd nmoe feat, rime foreign Jews 
have btferipU jhie'fetae'footing os dfeeraliens with respect 
to effidrS^'As catjfltiy. "In t&8 year 1753 an act was 
passed to enable foreign Jews to ,he naturalised wifeout 
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taking the sacrament; hat the act waa tegealed in thp fol¬ 
lowing teuion, under tbeinfluettce of the popular feeling, 
which vu moit strongly opposed, to the measure of 1743. 
Since this year no legiaisiive act hoe passed with special re¬ 
ference to the Jews, aful they hose Jived in the? United 
Kingdom unmolested. It is said, that foe number of Jews 
in London .alone is about 18,000, aw'l^bnjtelt of England 
about 9000. The number in S#phd and Ireland is pm- 


foere is. m 
i parts of the 



bably small, butwe i 
'estimate as to their numbers in 
Kingdom. . '• !'{'», ,, ... 

During their residenoe inEngland, up to their 
xnent in foe time of Edward 1, the Jews were considered a» 
the villains and boudsmon of the king; a relation which 
seems to explain the power over their persons and property 
which was assumed, and exercised bythe kiuglnfoe most 
oppressive manner, they however could purchase and 
hold land, subject only to the right cf the king, whatever it 
might be, to levy heavy taxes mi them and seise their 
lands if they were not paid. By the set of the 55th Of 
Henry HI. the Jews were declared incapable of purchasing 
or taking a freehold interest in land, but mfehtWM, as in 
time post they were accustomed to bold, houses in the 
cities, boroughs, and towns where they resided. Another 
act, 3 Edward 1., forbade Jews from alienating in fee, 
either to Jew or Christian, any houses, tents, of tenements 
which they then had, or disposing of them in any way 
without the king’s consent; they Were permitted to purchase 
houses and curtilages in the cities and boroughs where they 
then resided, provided they held them in chief of the king; 
and they were further permitted to take lands to form for 
any term not exceeding ten years; such permission however 
was not to continue in force for more than fifteen years 
from the date of the act Since the time of their banish¬ 
ment no statute has been pasted which in direct terms 
affects tho right of the Jews to hold real estates in England; 
and it has been a matter of dispute whether they can now 
legally hold such estate. It has been contended that the 
act called the 65th Henry IIL is not ad act of parliament, 
but only an ordinance of the king, which however, to say 


Some 
i it" is contended by 


the least, seems a ve: 

Jews, we believe, do hold real estate, a) 
some that they are legally entitled to jo so. 
the place here to discuss this question, end the reader is re¬ 
ferred to the authorities at the end of the article. 

The Jews are still incapacitated from being members of 
parliament and filling various offices in this oountry. The 
act of the 9th Geo, IV., o. 17, substitutes for the sacramen¬ 
tal test a form of declaration to be made by every person, 
within one calendar month next before or upon ms admis¬ 
sion into any of the corporate offices mentioned in that act, 
or within six calendar months after his appointment to any 
place mentioned in the fifth section of that act. As this 
declaration contains the words * upon the true faith of a Chris- ,j 
turn,’ it has the effect of excluding Jews from corporate 
offices, and, in connection with the Abjuratwft Act, from 
places under government, so far as they are not. relieved 
by the Annual Indemnity. Act. The abjuration oath, 
which contains the same words, has the effect of excluding 
the Jews from parliament. (1 Geo, X, st. fi* e. 13 : S Geo., 
HI., o. 53.) Several attempts have been made, but hitbertc- 
unsuccessfully, to remove foete to the'Jm*p 

being on the same footing as other British sutytet*. ‘, 

It seems to he the general opinion that me Jews ore 
within the benefit of the Toleration Act of foe 1 William 
and Mary, as extended, by the 53 George III, c. 153. The 
following disability it a Regular one,;. It’hofhten decided 
that a legacy given for the instruction of Jews hi their 
religion is not one which will.be supported by the Court of 
Chancery, though any other, kind of charitable bequest for 
the benefit of Jews is valid, It is err#j s»«tot«r- 
tamed by seme people,‘‘that Jews,, even,.if'tawu'iter.fofe: 


country, are aliens. E.-. baps it is ___ 

remark '.font. .titey subje<*s,-Uk#"«foy .«-„ 

persons who me botnbere. , •• - •• w i?.V. 


century, The pg, or at least the name, is unknown in 
modem music; though in a French work, of quite recent 
date, we ate told that it is still in use in England. 

JOAN, POPE, a supposed individual of the female sex, 
who is placed W several chroniclers in the series of popes 
between Leo JV. aad Benedict III. about a..d. 853-5. The 
first Who mentions foe store is Marianus Scotus, a monk of 
the abbey of Fulda, who died at Mainz, x.n. 1 use, and who 
toys in bis chronicle, under the jre»r 853. the isth year of 
tho reign of the erapCror Lotharius. that Leo IV. died on 
the 1st of August, aha that to him succeeded Joan, a woman, 
whose pontiffcste lasted two years, five months, and four 
days, after which Benedict IH. was made pope. But Anas- 
tasius, who lived at the time of the supposed Pope Joan, 
and Who wrote the lives of the popes down to Nicbolas 1. 
who succeeded Benedict IH„ says, that fifteen days after 
Leo I V.’s death Benedict HI. succeeded him. It is true that 
some manuscript copies of Anastssius, among others one 
in the kirig's library at Paris, contain the story of Joan, but 
this has been ascertained to be an interpolation of later 
copyists, who have inserted the tale in the very word* of 
Martinus Polbnua, a Cistercian monk and confessor to Gre¬ 
gory X, who wrote the lives of the popes, in which, after 
Leo IV., he places ’John an Englishman,' and then adds, 
’ Hie, ut aster Hut, foemina fuitho then goes on to say 
that this Joan when a young woman left her home in man’s 
disguise, with her lover, a very learned man, and went to 
Athens, Where she mado great progress in profane law; after¬ 
wards she wont to Rome, where she beoame equally pro¬ 
ficient in sacred learning, for which her reputation became 
so great that at the death of Leo she was unanimously eleoted 
as his successor, under the general belief of her male sex. 
She however became pregnant, and one day as she was 
proceeding to the Lateran Basilica, she was seized in child- 
labour eh tho road between the Colosseum and the Church 
Of St. Cement, and there she died, and was buried without 
any honours,,after a pontificate Of two years, five months, 
and four days. Tho story was generally copied from Mar¬ 
tinas by subsequent writers, and Pl&tina himself, inhis’Lives 
of the Popes,' repeats it on the authority of Martinus, adding 
various other reports concerning the ‘sella stercoraria,' &c., 
and concluding with these words: ’The things 1 have 
It is out 6t] above stated are current in vulgar report, but’are taken 
from uncertain and obscure authorities, and I have inserted 
them briefly and simply, not to be taxed with obstinacy.' 
Panvinius, Platina’s eontinuator, subjoins a very critical 
note, in Which he shows the absurdity of tbe tale, and proves 
it to have been an invention. But die best dissertation on 
foe subject is that of David Blondel, a Protestant; who com¬ 
pletely reftites the story in his Familier Eclaircissoment de 
la question si une Femme a Hi assise au Siege Papal entre 
Leon IV. et Benoit III. , Amsterdam, 1649. There are 
critics, who contend that it is only the later MSS. of the 
‘Lives oft he Popes’ by Martinus Polonus which contain the 
tale of Pope Joan, arid that those MSS. which were written 
during tho life or soon after the death of Martinus do not 
contain it, It is evident however that the etory was 
in circulation already in the 12th century, long befbro 
the time of Martians, as Etienne de Bourbon de Belle¬ 
ville, a companion’ of. St Dominie, to Ms treatise * De 
SeptemjBwtis Spiritas Supcd,’ under tho head of ' Pm- 
dbfttiitp Agates from r tim.'€Aunntelea* the story of Pope 
Jootafout places ft about the year 1100, and says that on 
tie discovery of her sox she was stoned to death by the 
people. These authorities prove at ail events that the Pro¬ 
testants did net ihvent the tale ef Pope Joan, as they have 
been accused of having done, 

JOAN I, of Naples, daughter of King Robert of Naples, 
of the jjnwtey.ffreceeded her father in 1343. Sho 
was titea ;Q$y‘extend years of age, handsome, and ac- 
comptSteS" : "®? 0 had been married already some time »«> 
is of H lingary, but their tempers mid 
vathise together. Andreas claimed to bo 
to share his wife’s authority, which, by 
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' father, had been ieft solely to her. His 

‘cotow baarfhty manners oftcnclod the proud native. 


*r uiauuvie - —- * - - % 

luhgarian guards which attended Sim 
A conspiiycy was formed, U»d 


le tie Cimrt was at Averse, tbe conspires 

arlktle or po doubt that Joari kfteteefU»ptot,trad that 
“ wtitog to prevent thecrime.* #f§«s it was per- 
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nd out the e 


country around beo&me a field ofoonteutkm between the 
Bysantme Qreeke end the WtUaohian* end Slavonians, 
i wge tonies <rf whom settled intho district; but joannina 
*@em*tohave continued, in the head* of tba Qreeke till the 
yearj0fi2,whenit wee taken by the Normans under Bo- 


f i Vi •.■ !a 4 'TT *'Til 111<TiTvns(FFTft H iTZTTT, , FtTi)V*} J 


under th walls of the town. In the 
juehltly desolated Western Greece it 
tobai&litfia^.ktods of the Frankish princes of the Ionian 
ltdktt^;w|'in;^M>1.143i w thoie of the Turks. 

-In. asti* rl»?l : ;'iaa''tthluoBes«fU. attempt of the Albanian 
Greek* to throw »ff tto1!arki»h yoke occasioned the expul- 
: sion of ill Greeks fto« the old town, now termed the Cas- 
tron (Ki»r»o*),or&rtifled part of Joannina. This led to 
the extensum of the eity along the backs of the lake on 
__ __ each sidecftbeCastron, dnd subeeauent tranquillity tended 

'aBlesTind Joahi retoruEnc to her kingdom, thw tolerably so lhr .toits inmase,thatundar the sway of the late Ali 
Crowned With her htutouhf itt USI. ; JFbsinteased mjatty Fa«l» itebrmhedauooulationofinorethantQ.OOOinba- 
fdsrs in "peace owt hetffele'denuhidhs.“ ''-Hams lost her 5dtaMs, ohie^ Greeks, the remainder Moslems and Jews, 
i husband. inl363, the married 1 prince of Majorca, It had two citadels (the Gastron and the fortress of Lita- 

** «nd btt his death she rasas- .1, in 1376,Otho.duke of Birttns* rlt»), three palaces, nineteen mosques, five tekfis, or Turkish 
Wick; hut having no ohidren by Itiy of her;husbands, Che monasteries, si* Greek churches, one of them metropolitan, 
MVC W tdbceMatg^ iiimdi^f^etbt%arle»;,iukh^fOu- ahfortto Jetrs* synagogues. Therewere an hosiptal, capable 
«>^ wWwMhiiB«atf rBVatedtotfoeovaldvhMrtiV(>f Aniou.l of reoeivitig l50 patients, ft prison, and two endowed col- 


acqultttd Joan, who, from 


mw m ; 


end appointed him her sueCessar.^ Sobn afterward* the leges 
solusm between Urban VI. and OrementVII. broke out, Whicl 


f J Anjou, j ,«f receiving ISO patients, a prison, and two endowed 


forward* the leges or schools, one of -301) scholars and one of 100, at 
[. broke out, Which the antientlanguages wore taught, and to which ex- 
exoommum- cellent libraries were attached. There were several smaller 


ana Joftn took tire part of the latte*;' 


cated her, and cave the investiture Of thekiiwdom to Charles schools. The Greek spoken at Joannina was purer than in 
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■ Durarso, who, with the darkustingratitude, revolted imm 
hid sovereign and beneftwtress; with the assistance of the 
pope he raised troops, defeated the qoeon, and took hjer pri¬ 
soner. He tried to Induce Joan to abdicate m bis favour, but 
the queen firmly refused. and named as.her successor Louis 
of Aqjou, brother of Charles V., king ofFrance. ' Charles 
then transferred Joan ‘to' the castle of Mum^Batflicata, 


Greece Proper. Tbp town was commercial rather than ma¬ 
nufacturing : the chief commerce was carried on with Cou- 
stantwev:.'!, Ruaiia, Vemoe and Malta, and with the smaller 

__ „ towns .andvilltges of Epirus, of which Joannina wus the 

the queen firmly refosed. and named as.her sueoea«or Louai mart. The place was well supplied with turkeys and 
of Aqjou, brother of Charles v., king ^-France, fCharles fewtt, tarUe^aoves and beceafloos; fish nnd wild-fowl from 
tW toaWermd Jofth to the beetle ^ Muto^lp Batilieattv the lake, and game from the neighbouring mountains. 
Whe» , ' , l»'C««^tetobe»#.a®gto«i-'ojr'' i 4ino®»tod’in ! her Littte.toitnal .food was consumed, and ducks and geese 
prison* In 1868, <blr^-seveh’’y*%^lm‘ , .t®» , ' , duw& of her were soariee. 1 The dimate is variable, and fevers, especially 
first husband Andress. $ . ‘ ! i nervous, «*e common. The plain round Joannina yields 

JOAN *115 daughter of Charies Obraesotand Sister of fttiit and grato of most kinds in vast abundance. 

Ladisleos, ktog of Naples, succeeded*. fob Ifcttw after;: bis The. lake of Joannina is in its greatest length twelve or 
.death in 1414. She was then forty-four, years of age? and fourteen miles measured from north-west to south-east; the 


already noted fo* lieentionsnessand we&knetoof Character: greatest breadth is about five miles, the least about half a 
Aft*#' eer*exaltation to the throne she continued ,in the mile to a.mile, ft is bounded on the north-east by the 
bkrrfoeed-'efftentory.;, |9» Mitsikdi mountains (a branch of Pindus), which rise with 
however tniinfoA' Imps political' borint' 'de very steep ascent to theheight of 3500 feet above the lake; 

la Marche, who was allied to the foyu'‘ fitmily of Fjfonce; on the south-east by a rocky mountain of moderate height 
Imt-kb*.'3oaectdfi|kmd-klvy^.MtoKpemrt^ UpOrtfi ntibapby. crowned with the extensive ruins of an antient Epirote city, 

Feme* Was obliged to rtm awqy iip despair from Names, winch Colonel Leake considers it probable was the antient 
and -retired to France? Whme It js saidvthaC he ended Dodbna. On the south-west side of the lake is the plain of 
his days in a convent. Meantime bnworthyfovonrites ruled Joannina, and beyond that a range of low vine-covered 
fti ttueeesgton at the court of Joan. Ope 'of: them, VSer hills. Opposite the town of Joannina is a small island on 

mi- Lj ..srs -ilaLii- aki. 4.: 1 


' Gianni Garaeetolo, of a ttoble family, saw 


rtbefomousfobnd 
together with tnauy. r 

'. to' whom rfbagf X. had benueath6du«^hrpv. . 

' aought for support iti ' Alfonso' rf Arttgon,-l4pgi.eI ; wiefly, 
.whom she adopted, arid -Jtoii*>.'UldEOimao 

came to Naples, but the ficus Joan having maije'.hef peabo 
splith Sfona, revoked ha*, itoptioa;. of 1 A1fi>n»C, ; arid ..»•*' 
. pointed Louis of Anjou as her successor? : Alfil«so :w»s i .ao- 
oordingly obliged to retnim:to'8i«»ly. ;T%efe?<3ite<ktr*i«S|o 


nance t which is a fishing village, containing, in Ali’a time, about 


ere *;<; one Attendolo, 4«foo, * two btmdred booses; on this island were several convents, fie- 




'Wtaeaoon aftertngrderadto cetrt«|rit 
; : . and intrisae. : Loriie of Ai«<m dwd 
: to ‘Sie .'gmve by Jotu he|toto : ;’(rt«CHB 
'RerififW'irttaoU'W'her.imctews^iP 
' 'her'kfrildrta in greatditotwr?s&d' w 

touted isuooession and a civd far. fA 

'- r :NvJoiN''*OF'-'AS%:M«rJoArt: 


'to ebasaquenbe of court • 
Anjtm diad aterand was 


quentlv used as state prisons; Ali, who bad a house on it, 
kepta nerd of red doer. The lake abounds with fish, among 
'hbanbeu i fhera are pike, perch, carp, tench and eels; some of them 
of STtofly,; hMhfgreat i&e, eometimes washing 24 or 25 lbs. avoirdu- 
T^Ufonso mils'} the eme aw vb*y fine, ana sometimes of siuorscveu 
wMMpj • Htf'.riMpn,'} Myriads of wild-fowl broed in the covert of 
,‘rjjBt tjjjfi'f wHofw 'seeds which surround the lake, 
toirtakjile- ' !- The iake isvery commonly represented os divided into two 
(krtwiufo'; .parts, the 'north-westernnart being called the'.Lake of Lap- 
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texand the Mosaic laws, and several inridenthUUusiotte to 
patriarchal ouetom** that Job lived in the patriarchal age. 
Dr, Hale* baa attempted, by astronomM ealcttlattona, to 
Sx the exact time of Job’s tral at 184 ware before the birth 
pf Abraham. (Bales’s Chronology, voL hi, |0>.8S;7, 2nd 
edit.) There la a genealogy of Job at the«d of the Bern 
tuagint version of this booh, whieii makes him the fifth m 
descent from Abraham. Some oritjot havn discovered what 
they mnaider proof* of a tajn&fc HAW date in the bowk 
itself. < ; i i 4 

Ihe scene of the poem Is Md in the * land of Uz * Cp$f% 
whioh, as Bishop Lowth has shown, to probably Humes*. 

The language ia Hebrew, with a considerable admixture 
of Arabic, or, as others contend, of Aramaic. ‘ . 

The author to unknown. The arguments already stated 
with respect to the ago at which Job lived are considered 
by most critics to prove the very high ftntiqultycf 'the 
book, lightfoot and others have supposed that Slihn was 
the author. This idea to founded oh t ly on a translation of 
eh. xxxii., 16-17, the oorrectnese of which to wry doUbtftfl. 
A very general opinion among critics aseribea it to Moses. 
Dr. Mason Good has concluded, from the character of the 
book, that the writer must have possessed certain qualifies*- 
tions of stylo, knowledge, country, and age, whioh are to bo 
found in Mows alone. The same writer has collected a 
number of passage* ui wmeh he sees a resemblance to the 
Hiniimanis and style of Moses (Good’s Book of Job, Prelim> 
J)i\r„ p Ivii., &c.l On the other hand Bishop Lowth re- 
mai Us, that the stylo of Job differs widely from tho poetical 
sip lu of Mosos, being much more concise, and more accurate 
in ihe poetical conformation of sentences. Several critics, 
among whom is Eichhorn, assign to tho book a date earlier 
Ilian the time of Moses. Schultens, Lowth, and others 
suppose Job himsolf, or some contemporary, to have been 1 
the author, and that the hook foil into the hands of Moms 
while he lived in Idumeoa, and was used by him to teach 
the Israelites patience and submission to the will of God, 
cither during their bondage in Egypt, or in their subse¬ 
quent wanderings. It is alleged that this hypothesis Solve* 
all the difficulties arising out of the internal character of the 
book, and accounts for its admission into the canon of tho 
1 f obrew Scriptures. Othor critics assign' a much later date 
to the book; several have ascribed it to Solomon, chiefly on 
the ground of a resemblance between certain passages in it 
ami in tho ‘ Proverbs.’ Umbreit places it at the time of the 
Babylonish captivity (Umbreit’s Vernon of the Book of Job, 
hi the Btblical Cabinet, Introduction). 

The canonical authority of the Book of J ob to fully esta¬ 
blished by frequent quotations from it, both in tile Old and 
New Testament. Several examples are pointed out in the 
notes to Good’s version. 

The design of this hook appears to bo to teach patience 
under suffering from the doctrine of a Divine Providence 
governing all things. It consists of a controversy between 
Job and throe friends who came to visit him in his distress, 
on the question whether men enjoy prosperity qr suffer ad¬ 
versity in this life according as their actions are good or 
wicked. At eh. xxxii. a new disputant is introduced in the 
person of llihu, who reproves both parties for tilo senti¬ 
ments they hsdexpressed; and at length the dispute to 
decided by the interposition of God himself. The integrity 
of J oh, wnich his friends had called in question an account 
of his calamities, is vindicated; and ho to restored to potoea- 
sions twice as great a* ha had before hto trial. (Compote 
Jamet, v., 10, 11.) 

(The Introductions at Eichhorn, Jahn, De Wette, and 
Horne; Dr, Mason Good’s Translation if the Book of Job; 
Lowth’s Lecture* on the Scored Poetry of the Hebrews, 
lectures xxxiL, xxxili For a list of Commentators see 
Watt’s BibUotheta Britamica.) . * * 

JOEL Um\% one of tho twelve min* Hefcrew 

prophet*. In tire first vers* of the first chapter of hikpro- 
phecy we are told that he was the son of V.tbuel, Beyond 
this we hew* no certain information respecting him. - The 
. . i j-^^heniu* states that he was born at Bath-homo, 
the confines Of Ji flab *nd Benjamin. He prophesied in 
kmg^ M Jn^^m wtore^ to unrertam. The 


Amos (compare Jh*A< 
ii-, 4-d witn A L 


the Assyrian* or the Babylonians among the enemies of 
Judah, hut only Egypt and Edom (oh. iit. 19). Othor 
opinion* have, referred him to the reign of Joram (b.c. 
89 S— 883), hnd; to that of Manasseh (b.c. 691—642). 

The pmipb«y of Joel may be divided into Wo parts- In 
the first fie dewrib#*' a famine caused by tfie ravages of 
insects, end exhorts the people to repentance; denouncing 
still greater jtw^ments if they continue impenitent, ana 
promising tho return of prosperity and plenty if they attond . 
to hi* warning. The second part, beginning at ch.u.,ver. 28, 
alludes to events much more remote. The prophetic passage 
to cti. iL ver. 28-32, to quoted by the apostle Peter ub accom- 
■itohed by the miraculous gift of tongues on the day of Pen¬ 
tecost (Acts, ii. 17-21). The remainder of the prophecy 
to supposed to he at present unfulfilled. 

The canonical authority of this book ha* never been dis¬ 
puted. It is established by other quotations in addition to 
the remarkable one just mentioned. 

Bishop Lowth (Preelect., xxi.) remarks on the style of 
Joel: ‘ He to elegant, perspicuous, copious, and fluent; he 
to also sublime, animated, and energetic. In the first and 
Second ohantere he displays the toll force of the prophetic 
poetry, and shows how naturally it inclines to the use of 
metaphors, allegories, and comparisons. But while we 
allow this just commendation to his perspicuity both in 
language and arrangement, we must not deny that there is 
sometimes groat obscurity observable in his subject, and 
particularly us the latter part of tho prophecy.’ 

1 Rosenmiitler’a Scholia; Home’s Introduction; and list 
it commentators in Watt’s Bibliotheca Britanmca.l 
JOHANNA. fA.vzuAtr.l 
JOHANN1SBERG, (Nassau.) 

JOHN, SAINT, THE'BAPTIST, son of Zachariah, a 
Jewish priest, and Elisabeth his wife, who was a near rela¬ 
tion of Mary the mother of Jesus Christ, was horn to them 
in their old age. The sacred office was assigned to him of 
being tho precursor or herald of the Messiah. The history 
of the public: ministry of Jehus begin* with the acts of John 
the Baptist, whom we find withdrawing himself from the 
ordinary affairs of life and retiring to tho desert country 
watered by the Jordan, where he preached in a feat less 
manner against the vices of the age, urged an immediate 
repentance, enforcing hto exhortations by the annouiw- 
mentthat the Kingdom of Heaven was at hand, and requir¬ 
ing of those who professed to receive him as their instructor 
that they should submit to the rite of baptism. 

Amongst those who eame to him ana were baptized by 
him was Jesus Christ, who at his baptism was announced, 
both by the Baptist himself and by a voice from heaven, 
to bo the Son or God, the Messiah. 

From this time we hear little more of John till we find him 
in prison. He had vinturod publicly to reprove Herod tl,e 
king for an act of great immorality. Herod bad married 
Heredias who was the wife of Philip, tetiarch of Idumaea, 
hto own brother. The Baptist’s reproof was resented more 
violently by Heredias than by Herod. The history is re¬ 
lated by the Evangelists with all particulars. Salome, tho 
daughter of Heredias, had so pleased Herod with her danc¬ 
ing* at a public entertainment given by him, that he in an 
Oriental affluence of professed obligation said publicly, that 
he v ’^■“ive her whatever she would ask, even to tho half 
of his ’ aflw little girl, for she was then extremely 

young, instraevw "* --eked mother, asked the head of 
John the Baptist Pm..- mediately sent to the 

prison in which John was cornu,- * 'headed him, aud 
delivered the head to the yqung princess, ' it m a 

dish to her mother. 

JOHN, SAINT, THE APOSTLE AND EVAjnw 
LIST. * Atttong tfie persons Who at the commencement of 
hto ministry joined themselves to our Saviour were two 
brother#* Blfflred James and John, the sons of Zebcdte. 
They were both admitted by him into tho number of bis 
Tw#v«fApostles, and John was throughout distinguished by 
him With peculiar marks of regard. He speaks of himsolf, 
in tins (recount which he left of the ministry of Jesus, as the 
MiKiple w|nm Jesns loved! and whenever a wry few only 
. of the apostle* were to be employes by J esus, or to aceom- 
Jpjmy him, John waa always one of the number, James and 
j'Fgter Wag, usually the others. 

At the Lost Supper we find him leaning on ,tho bosom of 
Jeans. He attended Jesus in the garden an d in the hall of 


, He attended, - „ , 

-With Aihos, oh. tv., 6-9. an A‘Jqet, tho high-priest. Ho accpmpamod him to Calvary, and 
; IQ);; pad., be does not mention ] when Jeeps was hanging on tho arose John drew near, and 
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while the mtraeulous darkness struck fear into the hearts 
of those who were employed ip the work of death, he en¬ 
tered into conversation with Jesus, who commended to Him 
the care of hi* mother Mary;. This dying request of qqr 
lord tho apostle seem* fa Save regarded as a wofad injure- 
tion, for he took hfr that time to hi* own house. ' % 

by his notice i' and when Jesus had ascended fa TieaySfa 
and the iatmeste of the Gospel were committed especially 
to those wh« h*d been chosen hy him (fat o| the .la^sjq, 
John beetthe one of the leading person* in thacbupfa; 
nctfag fa concert with the other apostles, ana especially 
Peter add James, till the history in the‘AeUflf the Apoeflea’ 
ceases to notice wbat was done by the other spostles,' arid 
is confined to the travels and labours (g Saint Paul. 

Saint John’s labours in , the church were Chiefly among 
the i nha bitants of Syria and Asm Minor, and no doubt he 
had a large share in planting Obyistisauty in those provisoes, 
wliore for a time it nourished greedy, But Christian anti¬ 
quity does not present to mi many particulars of the labours 
of the apostles, and we learn from it respecting John tittle 
more on which dependence may he safely placed, than that 
he resided at Ephesus in the latter part of his tift, and died 
in extreme'old'age. '$ ' • 'ir ■'? 

Two pleasing stories are related of him hy early Christian 
writers, deserving of regard one, that when too mettle to do 
more, he was wont to be earned into the assemblies of Chris¬ 
tians at Ephesus, saying, as he went along,’ ‘ My tittle cfcfl- 
iron, love one another/ The other respects Ufcaadifat to 
a young man whe had joined a party of banditti. Bpt when 
we road in those writers mat he was ihrbwh into a cauldron 
of boiling oil and came out unhurt, distrust arise*, and we 
question the sufficiency of the evidence. V 

There is however tittle reason to doubt that he Was tit one 
period of his life banished to the island of Inafafa#, end that 
there he wrote tho i»ok c&lled the * Apooalypsf/ or ‘Revela- 

There are alto preserved three Epistles of his: but the 
most valuable of h'» writings which have descended to 
our time is the ‘ Gospel according fa Saint. John,’ This 
Gospel is unlike the other three in several respects, and is 
supposed by those who bevp considered it to have been 
written With some especial purpose, either as a kind of sup¬ 
plement to the other Evangelists, which was the opinion 
of Eusebius, or with a view to the refatationcf certain 
erroneous notion# respecting ofa- Saviour Which ifcod begun 
to prevail before the long life of Saint John was brought to 
a close. But with whatever design it was composed, it 
must ever be regarded as amongst the most valuable ^testi* 
monies to the lifo, character, and doctrine of. Jesiis. 

JOHN, king of England, surnamed Sansterrc, or Lack- 
land, a common appellation of younger sons whole age pre¬ 
vented them from holding flefitwas-the youngest of the 
five eon* of Honn' ILby his dueen Eleanor of Guwsne, 
and was horn in the,King’s Ms&af '.House at Oxfonl. Slth 
December, 1166. lit his youth he was dfaatad by hit father 
earl of Montague in Nonpar!?; and in lift bewtseoH- 
tractod in marriage to Johanna (or Madwisa, a* who‘fa 
Called by som# authorities), the youngest daughter of 
Wapem earl of Gloucester (son of the great Bat* Robert, 
nattwal sou of Henry JJ, Who thereupon made Johanua hi* 

; W, marriage was idtaaQy osfabreted. Mth 
Auguib 118*. Henry, havingafterhis conquest of Ireland 
obtained a bull fana.the ptmeautherfeing.him.to invest 
one .of bis sons with thelordsfefa of ihifcmtfabfa< 
w wignity upon John ha a^gfait eouh# held # 
fa '.lUSU..In March,‘-1188, John, wentfa k 
hfa own hands the govermnoBtCfltoi dpfafaionsj 
naanor of tbeptiooe and fa*: " “ 
ad irritated the Irish 'of aU CL 
a 1 itneoeifarytofacalhim fa the 
hit, .however was ■ImM&k'' f 
the wfatenSfaiwe. .tiro# 

' '* ^ gfal -tfcti'Of v- 

^ the' fattm."- - According tertfas 
IfffaCifa an jsjwjuqpnnrtrt that 


prov< 
of his 
at lastei 
he and J< 
the crown of 
story, it was 
Richard, joining 
,1189 ; hut if so, T . „ 
■Holm himself was fob’, 
dsi-soy wifa-hti elder. 


insolent 





mode by their heart hrokcu father upon his deathbed. 
tHxssvIIJ 

Wo opposition was Offered by John to the accession of 
Richard, Who endeavoured fa attach him by the gift of such 
honours and pos aions as amounted almost to sharing the 
kingdom with him. In addition to his Nottnah earldom of 
Montague, and that Of Gloucester, which he aoquired by 
his t;‘ ' jTiage, those of Cornwall, Dorset, Somerset, Notting¬ 
ham,-Derby, and Lanoester were bestowed uppn him, so 
that there was thus placed under his immediate jurisdiction 
nearly a third bf England. Richard however had not been 
long absent when his ambitious brother proceeded to take 
fas measurfa for at least semiring the crown to himself in 
case of toe king’s seati*, if not for an earlier seizure of it. 
Theperscnnext In the regular line of succession was Ar¬ 
thur, duke of Brittany, the son of John’s elder brother 
Geoffrey, an infant of little more than two years old at the 
accession of Richard, who however recognised him as his 
heir, and had desired that his rights should be maintained 
by William de Longchamp, the bishop of Ely, whom during 
hi s absence he left In charge of the government. John ac¬ 
cordingly directed his fast efforts to the removal of the 
bishop, which, having obtained the co-operation of a strong 
party of the BWons, »a at length accomplished by actual 
force, |n October, 1191. When the intelligence of Richard's 
captivity arrived in 1133, John at once openly took steps 
for the immediate usurpation of the throne. Repairing in 
haste to Paris, he secured the aid of Philip Augustus by 
the surrender of part of Normandy, and then, returning to 
England, proceeded to collect an army for the maintenance 
of Sis pretensions. In this attempt however he was success¬ 
fully resisted by the loyal part of the nobility ; and he also 
failed in, his endeavours to induce tho emperor, by the 
promise of a targe bribe, to retain his brother in prison. 
On the return of Richard to England, in March, 1194, 
John’s castle* and estates were seised by the crown, and ho 
and hi* chief adviser, Hugh, bishop of Coventry, were charged 
with high treason. John tied to Normandy, whither ho 
was followed by the king at the head of an army ; but the 
traitor made his peace ny an abject submission, and, his 
mother seconding his supplications for pardon, he was al¬ 
lowed to retain his life ana his liberty, and even restored 
to some measure of favour, though the restitution of his 
castles and territorial possessions was for a time firmly re¬ 
fused. Rven that however was at length granted to his 
importunities and those of.his mother; and it is further 
said, that Richard, when on his deathbed, was induced to de¬ 
clare John'his successor. 

John was present when Richard expired at Chaluz, Glh 
April, 1190, and before visiting England be hastened to se¬ 
cure the submission of the various continental territories of 
the crown. Upon repairing to Anjou, and the other original 
possessions of the Plantugenets, he found the prevalent 
fasting Strongly in favour of his nephew Arthur; but both 
fa Normandy, and also fa Poitou and Aquitaine, where his 
mother’s influence was predominant, his pretensions were 
readily acknowledged. Meanwhile in England, by the ac¬ 
tivity of the justiciary Fits-Peter, a unanimous resolution 
fa receive him as king had been obtained from a great 
epuncil bald St Northampton. Soon after this John made 
Sis appearance fa person j and he was solemnly crowned at 
Westminster, on the 39th of May, the festival of the Ascen- 
tp, The yetrs of hia reign are reckoned from ABoension- 

te.iAs«M#s»o|-d«r,j . / 

bilip, AspfafastiaVfag, for his own purposes, espoused 
.IPfa/fejumei'drArfafa».fbojj»,he bad get into his possession, 
Hwto i ffay and. Anjou; hut fa .May, 
\&m ,Jpw ' rpMC-fe is heavy pecuniary pay¬ 

ment end tbe oassfon of several town# ana other territories 
fa the French king, who on Ins part relinquished susfiof 
hk conquests as per* not thus permanently made over to 
him, atid ajfa•; mpellad Aifaur fa do homage to his uncle 
fer Brittapy. - Tbeuext yew John* having become tired of 
Mtvrife, o* tfovwlwwfag 
ifcScn .tie'pfagtif .fan,..... 
ghterofAima* cofast of 
heenhetroft-edt^a.evim *" 

ef La MfaHw. 

4tm ^™ an 
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attached to her, procured a 
' :ity, and married Isabella, 
leoiufime, who had already 
ily espoused, fa Hugh count 
.... Of the count fa consequenoe 
. inch a pretence as he wanted for 
>air! he immediately took Arthur again by 
hh ptittfag Ufa forward u the legitimate lord 

j, _ _of the Plantait: .a, reqpidly wtafaed pos- 

seSrion of aU aad plaoes of 
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strength in those countries. Arthur however, while be 
Was besieging the castle of Hirsbeau in Poitou, which was 
held by John s mother, Queen Eleanor, was taken captive 
by his uncle (1st August, 1202): the unfortunate young 
prince was immediately oonsigned to dose custody in tho 
castle of Falaise, from which he was soon after removed 
to Rouen, and having never been seen more, wae univer¬ 
sally believed to have been there put out of existence by 
his unde’s order. Indeed, it was generally said that he had 
been murdered by John's own hand, an imputation which 
the latter never took the trouble to deny. Arthur’s sister 
Eleanor, to whom devolved bis daim to tho inheritance of 
the English crown, was carried over to England, and con¬ 
fined. in the castle rtf Bristol, in which prison she remained 
till her death in 1241. Notwithstanding the capture of 
Arthur however, the war in France went wholly against 
John; and before the end of the year 1204 Normandy, 
Anjou, Maine, and Touraine Were rent from the crown of 
England, and re-annexed to that of France, from which 
they had been separated for nearly three centuries. Two 
years afterwards John made an unsuccessful attempt to 
rocovor what he had thus lost. 

While still at war with Franoe, John became involved in 
another contest at home, which was eventually attended 
with still more total results. By insisting upon the right 
of tho crown to nominate the archbishop of Canterbury, on 
that see becoming vacant in July, 1205,he drow upon him¬ 
self the formidable hostility of the whole body of the 
national clergy, and also of the able and imperious pontiff 
who then presided over tho Western Church. [Innocent 
III.] John paid little regard either to the interdict under 
which his kingdom was laid in 1208, or to the bull of ex- 
communication issued against him the followingyear, or even 
to that deposing him and absolving his subjects from their 
allegiance, which Innocent, launched at hint in 1212. In 
tho midst of all this ecclesiastical thunder he chastised the 
Scottish king William, compelling him, in 1209, to avert 
further hostilities by the payment of a large sum of money, 
and tho delivery of his two daughters, with other hostages, 
as pledges for his observance of his engagements; he 
passed over to Ireland in 1210, and reduced a rebellion of 
the English chieftains there; and in 1212 he marched into 
Wales, and compelled Llewellyn, the prince of that coun¬ 
try, to make his submission. In the last-mentioned year 
be also put down a confederacy of certain of his barons, 
winch had been formed with tho object of seizing his 
person. 

At last however Innocent had recourse to more effective 
arms than his apostolic artillery. At the instigation of the 
pope, Philip Augustus prepared to invade England; and 
though John at first attempted to meet this threatening 
danger with some spirit, by conducting an army to Franee 
in April, 1213, he soon returned homo without having done 
anything; and in the despair produced by the universal 
hatred in which he found himself to he held by liis sub¬ 
jects, whom his lawless and oppressive government had 
long alienated and disgusted, ho consented, at Dover, 13th 
May, 1213, in an interview with Pandulf, the papal legate, 
to submit to all the demands of the holy see, of whioh the 
admission of the pope's nominee, Stephen de Langton, to 
the archbishopric of Canterbury, was tho first. Two days 
after he made over to tho pope the kingdoms of England 
and Ireland, to be lteld of him and of tfie Roman Church 
ifi toe, and took to his holiness the ordinary oath taken by 
vassals to their lords. It was now agreed that there should 
be an oblivion of the past on both aides, that the bull of 
excommunication should be revoked by the pope, and that 
of John’s disaffected English subjects those who were in 
confinement should be liberated, and those who had tied or 
been banished beyond seas should be permitted to return 
home. Philip, whose ambition was mortifiod by this pacifi¬ 
cation, would have persisted in his project of invasion, even 
in opposition to the express commands of tho hope, but he 
was compelled to disband his army by the result of a battle 
fought in June, between the English and Freneh fleets, in 
the harbour of Damme, the first great victory in the naval 
annals of England, in which 391) of his vessels were cap- 
turod, above 190 burned, and all his military Btores and pro¬ 
visions, as well as his means rtf conveyance, taken from’him. 

One effect of this victory however was immediately to 
begot in John a hope of being able to extricate himself from 
lus late engagement in tovour at the exiles and outlaws, and 
perhaps also from tho vassalage in which he hod bound 


himself and bis kingdom to the pope. In this view be at 
first attempted to raise an army with which to invade 
Franoe, before doing anything in fulfilment of his promises 
either to the barons or the Church; but finding that the 
opposition of these united powers was too strong for him,‘ 
he changed his course of proceeding, and temporised with 
both, until, by frirther submissions to the new papal legate, 
the Cardinal Nicholas, who arrived in England in the end 
of September, if ho did not gain over the national clergy, 
he at least converted the popo himself, from boing the head 
of the confederacy against him, into his friend and sup¬ 
porter. The Primate Langton however, greatly to his 
honour, still continued to make common cause with the 
barons. Langton had already, in a meeting held at St, 
Alban’s, 25th August, proposed to the barons to rally round 
the charter of Henry 1, and had solemnly sworn them to 
hazard their lives in the maintenance of tho- rights and 
liberties therein recognised. For a short time tho com¬ 
mencing strife was appeased by an award of the pope ; soon 
after which, in June, 1214, John hastened over to France, 
where however the great victory of Bouvines, gained 1 m 
P hilip, 27th July, over the allied army of the English under 
John’s bastard brother, tho earl of Salisbury, the forces of 
the emperor, of the oarl of Flanders, and of the earl of 
Boulogne, compelled the English king to sue fora cessation 
of hostilities. On the 19th October a truce was arranged 
between the two kingdoms, to last for five years. But ilie 
depressed stato of John’s affairs now presented to his barons 
an opportunity for the renewal of their demands, of which 
they hastened to avail themselves. Their first memorable 
assemblage, in which they concerted their plans, was held, 
under pretence of celebrating the festival of the Saint, in 
tho abbey of St. Edmund at Edmondsbury, on the 20th of 
November. Before they separated they advanced one by 
one to the high altar, and laying their hands upon it, took 
a solemn oath to withdraw their fealty, and levy war upon 
John, if he should refuse their demands, and never to lay 
down their arms till they had obtained from him a charter 
confirming the national liberties. Their petition was 
formally presented to John in the Temple, at London, on 
the feast of the Epiphany, the Gth of January following. 
On its rejection, both parties, after an appeal to tho pope, 
who at once took the part, of John, prepared for war. In 
the beginning of May, 1215, the barons having mustered 
their forces, which they put Under the command of Robert 
Fitzwalter, and designated by the title of tho army of God 
and of his Holy Church, proceeded to lay .siege to the castle 
of Northampton. After wasting a fortnight however they 
were obliged to retire from this fortress; but having then 
marched to Londou, they wore gladly received by tho 
citizens, 17th May, and immediately took possession of I ho 
town. On this John consented to a conference, and the 
celebrated meeting on the plain of Runnymead, which lay 
about half-way between London and Odilmm, in Hamp¬ 
shire, whither John had retired, was held in consequence 
on Trinity Monday, tho loth June. The result was, the 
concession and signature by John of the Great Charter, 
embodying all the barons’ demands. [Magna Chart a.] 
Scarcely however had the charter been thus extorted, 
when John set himself to work to endeavour to escape 
from its obligations. ‘ The suspicions excited by his geuer.J 
conduct, mid especially by his introduction into the king¬ 
dom of numerous bodies of foreign troops, again called up 
the barons in arms by tho following October. At first tin. 
new contest ran strongly in favour of the king; William 
D’Albiney, who, by tho direction of the insurgent leaders, 
had thrown himself into the castle of Rochester, was, alter 
sustaining a siege of seven weeks, compelled to sum min 
at discretion: news soon after arrived that tho pope, as re¬ 
quested,by John, had annulled the charter; this into 5 1ig.■nee 
was followed by other papal bulls suspending Archbishop 
Langton, excommunicating the chiefs of tlio baron i by 
nanio, and laying the city of London under an interdict; 
and John was soon enabled to wreak his vengeance «>n his 
enemies almost without encountering any resiManec. While 
one part of his army, under the command of (ho oarl ot 
Salisbury, wasted the counties around tho metropolis, 
where the chief strength of the barons lay, he himself, with 
another force, proceeded to the north, where he drove 
hook their ally, Alexander, the young king of Scotland, 
pursuing him as far as Edinburgh, and reducing to ashes 
overy town, village, and castle, on both sides of the border, 
that foil within toe range of liis furious progress. Iu these 
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disastrous circumstances, the barons congregated in London writings still remain to show what kind of men they were, 
resolved, after much debate, upon the desperate expedient and to attest the great extent of their reading and the 
of offering the crown to Louis, the douphin of Franco, os, general intellectual power which they had acquired. John 
the only chance left to them of preserving any part of the had studied at Oxford, but he visited also the universities 
national liberties. Accepting the invitation, Louis set sail of France and Italy. In fine, if we may trust Leland, an 
from Calais with a fleet of six hundred and eighty Bail, and, excellent authority, he was intimately acquainted with the 
on the 30th of May, 1216, landed at Sandwich. John Latin and Greek writers; he had some knowledge of He- 
retired to the west at his approach, and the French prince, brew; he was skilled in the mathematics and every branch 
after attacking and easily reducing the castle of Rochester, of natural .philosophy, as he was also in theology and 
immediately marched to the capital. The fortune of the morals; he was an eloquent orator and an eminent poet, 
oontest now turned. The people in all parts of the country Leland farther says of him that he was possessed or the 
eagerly rallied around Louis; even his foreign auxiliaries, most amiable dispositions, ever cheerful, innocent, and 
most of whom were Frenchmen, began to quit the standard good. 

of tlie English king, and either to join that of the invader He was much connected with Becket, archbishop of Can- 
or to return homo. At this critical moment arrived the tevbury, the murder of whom is one of the dark stains on the 
news of the death of John’s powerful friend Pope Innocent reign of Henry H. Peter of Blois, in the twonty-seoond of 
III. (Ifith July). Still however most of the places of his Epistles, which are collected and printed, calls John the 
strength were in bis hands; and some months were spent eye and hand of the archbishop. John became himself 
to little purpose by the adverse party in attempts to reduce bishop of Chartres in 1164. He died in 1182. 

Dover, Windsor, and other castles which were occupied by His principal historical writings were Lives of two arrii- 
nw garrisons. Meanwhile, m Uie disappointment produced bishops of Canterbury, Anselm and Thomas 4 Becket. But 
by the protraction of the war, jealousy of their foreign allies the work by which he is best known to scholars, for the 
was beginning to spread among the insurgents; and it is curious matter which it contains can scarcely be said to 
very doubtful what the issue of the struggle might havo have found its way into the vernacular literature of his own 
been if the life of John had been prolonged. But on the or any other country, is entitled ‘ Polyeratieon, de Nugis 
14th of October, as he was attempting to ford the Wash at Curialibus ot Vestigiis Philosophorum,’ in which he de- 
low-water, from Cross-keys to the Foss-dyke, and had scribes the manners of the great, speaking not unfro- 
ulrcady got across himself with the greater part of his army, quently in the style of sharp satire. There is an edition of 
the return of the tide suddenly swept away the carriages it at Paris, 1513, and another at London, 1595. A large 
and horses that conveyed nil his baggage and treasures; catalogue of his writings may be seen in Pitz and other 
on which, in an agony of vexation, ho proceeded to the Cis- writers of that class. 

tercian convent of Swinesheod, and was that same night Mr. Berington has devoted several pages to John of 
seised with u violent fever, the consequence probably of Salisbury in his * Literary History of the Middle Ages,’ 
irritation and fatigue, but which one account attributes to 1810, pp. 315-320. 

an imprudent indulgence at supper in fruit and new cider; JOHN HYRCA'NUS. [Hyrcanus, John.] 

another to poison administered to him by one of the monks. JOHN I., a native of Tuscany, succeeded Hormisdas in 

Although very ill, he was conveyed the next day in a Utter the see of Rome, a.d. 523. Ho was employed by King 
to the castle of Sleaford, and thence on the 16th to the Theodorio on a mission to the Emperor Justin of Constan- 
eastle of Newark, where he expired on the 18th, in the tinople; but after his return, from some unknown cause, 
forty-ninth year of his age, and the seventeenth .of his. he incurred the displeasure of Tboodoric, and was put in 
reign. prison, where he died, a.d. 526. 

All our historians pint the character of John in the JOHN II. succeeded Boniface II. a.d. 532, being elected 
darkest colours; and the history of his reign seems to prove by the clergy and the people of Rome, and confirmed by 
that to his full share of the ferocity of his race he conjoined King Athalaric, for which confirmation a certain payment 
an unsteadiness und volatility, a susceptibility of being was fixed by an edict of the same king. He died in 535. 
suddenly depressed by evil fortune and elated beyond the JOHN III., a native of Rome, was elected to succeed 
bounds of moderation and prudence by its opposite, which Pelagius I. in the year 500, and was confirmed by the 
give a littleness to his character not belonging to that of exarch of Ravenna in the name of the Emporor Justinian, 
any of his royal ancestors. He is charged in addition with Two French bishops, of Embrun and of Gap, haviug been 
a savage cruelty of disposition, and with the most un- deposed by local councils, appealed to John, who ordered 
bounded licentiousness: while on the other hand so many their restoration, which Goritram, the Burgundian king, 
vices are not allowed to have been relieved by a single gopd enforced in opposition to the French clergy, who assevted 
quality. It ought to he remembered however that John their independence of the Roman see. (Dupin, De Antiqua 
has had no historian ; his cause expired with himself, and Eccles , Diecitil.) Johu died in 574. 
every writer 6f his Btory has told it in the spirit of the bp- JOHN TV, a native of Dalmatia, succeeded Severinus 
posite and victorious party. In regard to what has generally in 640. He condemned the heresy of the Monolhehtes 
been accounted the act most decisive of the baseness of his [Eiitvchians], and died in 042. 

character, his surrender of liis kingdom in vassalage to the JOHN V., a native of Syria, succeeded Benedict II. hi 
pope, we may observe that Dr. Lingard has lately advanced 686, and died after a few months. 

some considerations tending to show that it does not deserve JOHN VI., a native of Greece, succeeded Sergius I. in 
to be viewed in the light in which it has been usually re- 702. In a council which he held at Rome ho acquitted 
garded- Wilfred, archbishop of York, of several charges brought 

The children of John by his queen Isabela of AngoulCme against him by the English clergy. Ho died in 705. 
were:—>1. Henry, who succeeded him as Henry III.; JOHN V1L, also a Greek, succeeded John VI, and died 
2. Richard, born January 5, 1208, created earl of Cornwall in 707. 

1226, elected king of the Romans 1257, died 2nd April, JOHN VIII, wjio lias bcen styled the IX. by those who 
1272; 3. Joan, married June 25, 1221, to Alexander II. of believed in the story of Pope Joan, whom they style 
Scotland, died March 4, 1238 ; 4. Eleanor, married, first, John VIII. [Joan, Pork}, suoceedod Adrian II, in 872. 
1235, to William Marshall, earl of Pembroke, secondly. He crowned Charles the Bald emperor, and after him also 
1 238, to Simon Montfort, earl of Leicester; and S.Isabella, Charles the Fat. He confirmed the exaltation ofPhotius 
bom 1214, monied 20th July, 1235, to Frederic II, emperor to the See of Constantinople.. He had disputes with the 
of Germany, died 1st December, 1241. Several natural marquises of Tuscany and the dukes of Spoleto, and died 
children are also assigned to him, none of whose names in 882, after a busy pontificate. 

however make any figure in out history. > JOHN IX. was elected in 898, held two councils at 

JOHN OF GAUNT. [Edward HI.; Henry IV.] Rome and Ravenna, and died about the year 900. 

JOHN, Kings of Portugal. [PortUoai,.] JOHN X. succeeded Lando in 915. He crowned Be- 

JOHN Op SALISBURY finds a place, and very de- rongariiis as king of Italy and emperor. The Saracens 
servedly, in everyoataloguo of learned Englishmen. His from Africa, who had landed in Italy and fortified them- 
aira was the reign, at King Henry II, which, according to a selves hear the banks of the Liris, made frequent irruptions 
very common fri w Incorrect foode at speaking, js called into the Roman territory. John, united with Berengarius 
a dark age; for an ago cannot possibly be dark which bad and the dukes of Beuevento and Naples, marched in person 
such wen living in it as this Johu, Peter of Blots, Thomas against them, and completely routed and exterminated 
& Becket, and many othen, especially historians, whose them. The famous Marozia, a Roman lady of very loose 
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conduct, and her husband, Guido, duke of Tuscany, ruled and the other Guclphs against tho Guibclincs of Lombardy, 
at Rome by force and intrigue. John, having had repeated But the Guibelines had clever leaders; Castrumo Custru- 
disputes with them, was at length seized by their satellites cani, Cano della Seala, and the Visconti kept the l'alc of the 
in his palace of the Lateran, and thrown into prison, where war in suspense, and Jxiuis of Bavaria sent troops to their 
he was put to death, according to report, a d. 927. assistance. Louis came himself to Italy in 1327, and 

JOHN XI., son of Marozia, succeeded Slonhen VIII. in after being crowned at Milan with the iron crown, he 
931. His brother Alberico headed a revolt of the Romans proceeded to Rome, where the Coloima and other Guilie- 
ugainst his mother, who was secured in prison, and her new lines roused the people in his favour, and drove away the 
husband King Hugo was driven away from the city. John papal legate. Louis was crowned emperor in St. Poter’s 
himself was closely watched by his brother, and died in the by the bishops of Venice and of Aleria, after which lie held 
year 93fi, not without suspicion of violence, an assembly in the square before the church, in which lie 

JOHN XII., originally called Octavianus, son of Alberico summoned James of Cahors (meaning the pope) to appear 
and grandson of Marozia, succeeded Agapitus in 956, while to answer the charges of heresy and high treason against 
lie was only in his 19lh year. In 960 he crowned at Rome him. After this mock citation, the emperor proceeded to 
Otho I. of Germany as emperor and king of Italy. But depose the pope and to appoint in his stead Peter de Cor- 
somo time after the complaints against his licentious con- vara, a monk of Abruzzo, who assumed the name of 
duct became so loud, that the emperor returned to Rome, Nicholas V. Louis also proclaimed a law, which was sanc- 
and there in an assembly of the clergy caused John to he tioned by the people of Rome, to the effect that the pope 
deposed and Loo VII 1. to be elected in his stead, in 963. In should reside at Rome, and if absent for more than three 
the following year however John re-entered Rome at the months, should be considered as deposed. Louis now 
bead of numerous partisans, drove out Leo, and committed returned to the north of Italy, and thence to Germany, 
many acts of cruelty. Otho, who was then in the north of Castruccio and Cano della Seala died, and the Guclphs 
Italy, was preparing to return to Rome at the head of his and the papal legate began to resume the prtqsinderanrc. 
troops, when John fell suddenly ill, and died m 961. Panvi- In 1334 John XXII. died at Avignon, leaving the affairs 
liius, in a note to Platinu’s account of Pope Joan, suggests of Italy as embroiled as ever, and lb millions of golden 
that the licentiousncsfrof John XII., who among his nutner- florins in his coffers, besides jewels. It was under bis 
mis mistresses hail one called Joan who exercised the chief pontilicate that the clergy and people of the towns were 
influence at Rome during his pontificate, may have given deprived of the right of electing their bishops, which right 
rise to the story of ‘ Pope Joan.’ he reserved to himself, on payment of certain fees by the 

JOHN XIII., bishop of Narni, succeeded Benedict V. person elected. He was also the inventor of the Annatks, 
in 965, with the approbation of the emperor Otho, but or First Fruits. 

soon after the Romans revolted and imprisoned John. JOHN XXIII., Cardinal Cossa, succeeded Alexander V 
Ollio however marched to Rome, reinstated John, and in 1410. He supported the claims of Louis of Anjou 
hanged thirteen of the leaders of the rovoll. John crowned against Ladislaus, king of Naples; but tile latter, having 
at Rome Otlio II., sou anil successor of Otlio I., and died defeated lus rival in battle, advanced to Rome, and obliged 
in H72. the pope to escape to Florence. John preached a crusade 

JOHN XIV., bishop of Pavia and chancellor to Otho 11., against Ladislaus, which gave occasion to denunciations 
succeeded Benedict Vll. in the see of Rome m 9b3. Beni- and invectives from John Huss. Meantime the great 
(ace Vll., an intruder, entered Rome soon after, and put schism continued, and Gregory, styled XII., and Benedict, 
John m prison, where lie died of violence, after a pontificate antipope, divided with John the homage of the Christian 
of only nine months. states. John in iiis exile, wishing to secure the favour 

JOHN XV. (styled XVI. by some who place before him of the Emperor Sigismund, proposed to linn the eonvoca- 
ai.other John, who is said to have lived only a few days after tion of a general council to restore peace to the church. 
Ins election) was elected in 985. The disturbances of the and Sigismund fixed on the city of Constance as the 
pat, ii iaii v.r consul Crescentius began in his pontificate, place of assembly. On bearing of the death of Ladislaus, 
John however remained at Rome, and kept on good terms by which event Rome became again open to him, John 
w ith Crescentius. He died in 996. repented of what he had proposed, but was obliged to 

JOHN XV1L, a Calabrian and bishop of Piacenza, was comply with tho general wish by repairing to Constance, 
appointed pope in 997 by Crescentius, in opposition to The fathers of the council decided that John, as well as bis 
Gn uory V., but Otho III. came to Rome, imprisoned and two rivals, should renounce their claims to the papacy as 
mutilated Jehu, and put to death Crescentius and his par- the only means of restoring peace. John signed the form of 
lisans. [GiiKdORY V.j .John however is generally numbered renunciation, but soon after, by the assistance of Frederic 
in tlie scries of the Popes. of Austria, be was conveyed out of the city, and resumed 

JOHN XVIII. succeeded Sylvester II. in 1003, and died his authority by ordering the council to dissolve. But the 
four months after his election. council, in its fourth and fifth sessions, derided by a solemn 

JOHN XIX. succeeded the preceding, and died about decree that the general council once assembled is superior 
1009. Tho history of the popes during this period is very to the pope, and can receive no orders from him. A 
obscure, and the chronology confused. formal process being instituted against John, sixty charges 

JOHN XX., son of Count, Gregory of Tuscany, sue- were laid against him, of which only part were made public, 
reeded his brother Benedict VIII. in the year 1024. Hu Witnesses being heard, a solemn deposition was pronounced 
crowned the Emperor Conrad, and died m 1034. on the 29th May, 1415, to which John submitted, and 

JOHN XXL, a native of Lisbon, succeeded Adrian V. was then given into the custody of tho elector palatine, 
in 1277, and died about three months after. After the election of Martin V. and the termination of tho 

JOHN XXII., James of Caliors in France, succeeded council of Constance, John, now again Balthazar Cossa, 
Clement V. in 1316, and, like him, took up his residence at. escaped from Germany, and made his submission to the 
Avignon. Ho was a man of considerable abilities, but he new pope, who treated him kindly and gave hint the first 
has been taxed with avarice and worldhness. The crown of rank among the cardinals. He died soon after. 

Germany was then contested between Louis of Bavaria and JOHN’S COLLEGE, ST., OXFORD, was founded by 

Fredoric of Austria, and John, assuming the right of de- Sir Thomas White, Knt., alderman of London, in 1557. 
ciding, excommunicated Louis. But this measure pro- It consists of a president, fifty fellows and scholars, one 
duced little effect in Germany; tlie diet of Frankfort do- chaplain, an organist, six singing-men, six choristers, and 
clared that the imperial authority depended upon God alone, two bible-clerks. All the fellows, except six of the fouud- 
and that the pope had no temporal authority, direct or in- er’s kindred, and two from Coventry, two from Bristol, two 
direct, within the empire. In Italy however .John met with from Reading, and one from Tunbridge schools, are elected 
greater success; his ally, Robert, king of Naples, defeated from Merchant Taylors’ School, London, 
the Guibelines, and the pope excommunicated Matleo The older buildings of St.John’s College arc those of 
Visconti, the great leader of that party, and likewise Fre- St. Bernard’s College, founded in the time of Henry VI., 
doric, kiug of Sicily. Between Guelphs and Guibelines, by Archbishop Chichele, lor scholars of tlie Cistercian order. 
Italy was at that time in a dreadful state of confusion. The King Henry VIII. had grunted these premises to Christ 
pope preached a crusade against Visconti, Cane della Scale, Church, Oxford, from which college Sir Thomas White 
and the Este, as heretics. Robert, with the assistance of purchased them, under a licence from the crown, in 1555. 
the pope, aspired to tho dominion of all Italy, and tlie pope The second quadrangle of St. John’s was entirely built at 
sent a legate, who, at the head of an army, assisted Robert the expense of Archbishop Laud. It was begun in 1631, 

P. C., No. 804 . J Vol. xm.-s 
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and completed in 1635, from a design furnished by Inigo 
Jones. 

Among the greater benefactors to this College, after the 
founder, were Dr. John Buckeridge, bishop of Ely, and the 
Archbishops Lund and Juxon, all of whom wore presidents, 
and the lust two successively; Dr. Richard Rawlinsun, 
and Dr. William Holmes, the last of whom was also presi¬ 
dent from 1728 to 1748, from whom and from whoso widow, 
who followed up her husband’s intentions, the College re¬ 
ceived no less a sum than 1 6,000/. 

Among the more eminent members of this College, be¬ 
side those already mentioned, were Archbishop Tobie Mat¬ 
thew, and Peter Mews, afterwards bishop of Winchester, 
who wore also presidents; Sir William Dawes, afterwards 
archbishop of York; Catupian, ihe celebrated Jesuit; Sir 
James Wlnlelecke; Shirley, the dramatist; Sir Bu 1st rode 
Whiteloi'ke; Sir John Mutslnim, the ehronologist; Dr. Ed¬ 
ward Bernard; Sherrard and Dillenius, the botanists; and 
Dr. Tucker, dean of Gloucester. 

From the founder’s endowment, and by means of other 
benefactions, this College is possessed of the following liv¬ 
ings:—the rertorie* of Aston-le-Wnll, Crook, and East 
Fain don, in Northamptonshire; Bayutou m Yorkshire; 
Bardwcll in Suffolk; Barfreslon in Kent; Belbroughlon in 
W’orceslei shire ; Clieam in Surrey : Cod ford St. Mary in 
Wilts; Haiulborough and Tackle) in Oxfordshire; Kingston 
Baspuze in Hoiks; Sutton in Bedfordshire; Leekfonl and 
South Waniborough in Hampshire; VVinteihurne in 
Gloucestershire; and Chan bam m Essex ; the rirurazr* of 
Cbalfoni Si. Peter in Buckinghamshire; I'harlbnn and 
Kirllmgtcm m Oxfordshire; St Giles’s m the suburbs of 
Oxford; K) field and St. Lawrence Reading m Berkshire: 
St. Sepulchre’s, London; Linton in llerefoidslme; and 
Stoughton Magna in Huntingdonshire; ami the nirurirx of 
Frouchay in Gloucestershire, and Summer-town Chapel in 
the suburbs of Oxford. 

The piesent number of members of this College, depend¬ 
ent and independent, is 220. exclusive of the choir. 

(Gutch’s (W/eji'i and Iltif/x of Oxford: Ghalmeis’s 
Hint, uf the l/inr.; Oxford Unto <'ii/rmlnr for IsliH) 

JOHN’S COLLEGE, ST.. CAMBRIDGE, was pro¬ 
jected and begun by Murgaiet countess of Richmond, a 
short time befmo her death, which happened in IMiil. It 
was completed by her executors, under I lie authority of a 
pupal hull and the rovnl mandates of her son and grandson 
Kmg Homy VII. and King Henry V11L, which gave them 
the power of suppressing a decayed hospital dedicated to 
St.John, at that time existing on Ihe same site. The Col¬ 
lege, then consisting only of the present 11 rst court, was four 
years ill building: the fabric xs said to have cost between 
four and five thousand pounds. The statutes of the College 
were given by Ilenry VIII.; but these having become con¬ 
fused and ambiguous, owing to various changes, erasures, 
and marginal notes, Queen Elizabeth gave the College a 
new set of statutes. 

The original endowment was for fifty fellows; but part of 
the foundation-estates having been seized by King Henry 
V HI., the funds were found tube sufliciont for thirty-two 
only. These fellowships are (by letters patent, from Geo. IV. 
on the petition of the college, and in pursuance of a power 
to that effect said to be reserved to the crown by the statutes 
of Ilenrv and Elizabeth) now open tp natives of Eng¬ 
land and AVales, without any restriction or appropriation 
whatsoever, one only exeepted, which is in the appointment 
of the bishop of Ely I hut the bishop is required, agreeably 
to an arrangement between James Stanley bishop of Ely, 
and the executors of the countess of Richmond, to elect ac- 
cording to the statutes in every respect. 

There are also twenty-one fellowships founded by dif¬ 
ferent benefactors, which have all the privileges of the 
former, and give an equal claim to the college patronage. 

Besides these there are numerous scholarships, exhibi- 
tiotis„&c. belonging to this college: the former amount to 
no fewer than L14. 

The present buildings consist of the first court, a second 
court of largo dimensions, and a third, which contains the 
library. A handsome new court has recently been built by 
Rickman on the opposite side of the river Cam, and is con¬ 
nected with the old buildings by a bridge. 

This being a divinity college, all the fellows are obliged 
to take priest's orders within s ; x years from the degree of 
M.A., except four, who arc allowed by the master and 
•onions to remain laymen; two for the practice of physic. 


and two for law. The rest must proceed to tlm degree of 
B.D. at the regular time. The electors to fellowships are 
the master and eight senior resident fellows. The visitor 
is the bishop of Ely. The number of persons on tlm 
boards of this college, March 12th, 1838, was 10DC. The 
schools of Pocklington and Sedburgh in Yorkshire, Shrews¬ 
bury in Salop, Rivington in Lancashire, Stamford in Lin¬ 
colnshire, and Aldenhatn in Herts, are in the patronage of 
this college: the benefices in the gift of this college are the 
rectories of Houghton Conquest with Houghton Gildaple, 
Marston Mortaine, and Mapershall, in Bedfordshire; the 
vicarages of Aldwortli and Sunuinghill, in Berks; the rec¬ 
tories of Brinkley and Fulbourn, and the chapel of llorn- 
ingsea, in Cambridgeshire; the rectory of Aberdaron in 
Caernarvonshire; those of Morton in Derbyshire and Mar- 
wood m Devonshire; of Prat ring cum Thormgton, Lawford, 
Morton, Oakley Magna, and Wurlcy Magna, in Essex; the 
vicarage of Honnead Magna, and the rectories of Hormead 
Parva and Lilly, in Herts; of Freshwater in Hants; the 
vicarages of lllgliam and Ospringc, and the rectories of 
Murstuu and Staplchurst, in Kent; the vicarage of Barrow 
on Soar, and the rectory of Medhourn cum Holt, in Leices¬ 
tershire ; the vicarage of Minting, in Lincolnshire; the 
icciories of Thiuston cum Snoring, llolt, Ditchingliam, 
Fornset, Sternum, South, and AUlburgh, and the vicarage 
of Cherry Marhum, in Norfolk; the rectory of Ufield emu 
Bainluii, in Northamptonshire; Ihe vicaiage of Noiih 
Stoke, and the rectory of Seiililern, in Oxfeidsh.ie; ihe 
rectories of St. Florence, ill Pembrokeshire; of Bin row, 
Coeklield, and Levhaiu, in Suffolk; of Woollen Rives, in 
Wilts; of Brandeston, and Holme including the ucai.igi 
of Holme in Spalding Moor, and the vicarage of Marlon 
cum Grafton, in Yorkshire. (Lysons's Mairnti /Iriliin., 
‘Cum hr,’ and the Cnmlir. Cmv. Ctdritilar for 183b.) 
JOHN’S, ST. [Nv.vvkoiindi.vnii.J 
JOHN’S, ST. fN mv Brunswick.] 

JOHN’S, ST., RIVER. [Maink.J 
JOHNSON, SAMUEL, the son of Michael John-,on, a 
bookseller ill Lichfield, and Sarah, his wife, was horn at 
Lichfield on the 18th of September, I 70!). As a child he 
was afflicted with the king's evil, winch disfigured Ids face 
and impaired his eyesight, and he was taken to Queen 
Anne to be touched. Ills education was commenced at 
Lichfield, whence lie was removed tea school al Stem bridge; 
ami in 1 728, two years after lie bail left Stourbiidgc, la¬ 
wns placed at Pembroke College,Oxfoul. Young Johnson 
hud early shown a vigorous understanding ami an eagerness 
for knowledge : though he had poverty to contend with ami 
a natural indolence, and was also subject, to periodical 
attacks of morbul melancholy, lie acquired a large land of 
information at the university. Necessity compelled him to 
abandon the hope of taking a degree; his debts, though 
small, were increasing ; remittances from Lichfield could 
no longer ho supplied ; and he quitted college anil returned 
to Ins father's house. In the December following (I 731) 
his lather died in such pecuniary distress, that Johnson 
was seen afterwards glad to become usher of a school at 
Market Bosvvorth, in Leiccstei shire, to which, it appears 
from his diary, that he went on foot: * Julii 16,’ he writes, 
‘ Bosvortiam pedes petii.’ But finding the drudgery of this 
employment intolerable, he sought ether means of obtain¬ 
ing his bread, and procured temporary employment in 
translating for a bookseller in Birmingham. During his 
residence in this tmvn he became intimate with the family 
of a mercer nutuod Porter, whose widow he subsequently 
married (1736). Mrs. Porter was more than twenty yea is 
older than himself, but ho was fondly attached to her, ami 
she added to other powers of increasing his happiness the 
possession of 80(1/. Willi this capital he established a 
school, but his advertisements produced few scholars, the 
scheme failed, and he left Staffordshire with his pupil 
Garrick to seek liis fortune in the metropolis. II is prospects 
must have been very gloomy: he had nothing hut literature 
to trust to for subsistence, and those were times when tlm 
condition of literary men was most miserable and degraded. 
In the reigns of William, of Anne, and George I., successful 
writers were rewarded by private munificence and public 
situations. But such patronage was now at an end; and 
the year in which Johnson left his home formed part of an 
interval which elapsed before a new source of remuneration 
arose—before the number of readers became large. Of 
readers there were still hut few; the prices therefore that 
booksellers could afford to pay to authors were necessarily 
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small, and an author, whatever were his talents or Ins 
industry, had great difficulty in keeping a shilling in his 
purse. The poverty and neglected condition of lus friend 
and brother author Savagu were the causes of Johnson’s 
writing his ' London,’ an imitation of the third satire of 
Juvenal, for which Mr. Dodsley gave him ten guineas, and 
by w hich he obtained a certain degree of reputation. We are 
told that when Pope read it he said, • The author, whoever 
he is, will not be long concealed.’ No great advantage 
however immediately accrued to him. Again ho sought to 
be a schoolmaster, again his scheme miscarried, and ho 
returned to his drudgery in the service of Cave the book¬ 
seller, who was his only patron. His pen was continually 
at work, and his pamphlets, prefaces, epitaphs, essays, and 
biographical memoirs, were continually published by Cave, 
either by themselves or in his periodical the * Gentleman’s 
Magazine.’ For many years his bread continued to be 
earned by literary slavery; by slow degrees only did his 
great talents become known, and the trust reposed in him 
by publishers increase. In 1740, and for - more than two 
years afterwards, lie wrote the parliamentary speeches in 
the * Gentleman’s Magazine.’ In 1 744 ho published his 
‘ Life of Savage ;’ in the following year some observations on 
Shakspoare, whose plats he proposed to edit; and in 1747 
lie commenced his ‘English Dictionary,’ which he engaged 
to complete in three years lor 15757., a small sum if we con¬ 
sider that the author agreed to hear the heavy expenses neces¬ 
sary for preparing a work of such magnitude and importance. 
In 1749 appeared • The Vanity of Human Wishes,’ an imi¬ 
tation of the tenth satire of Juvenal; and in the following 
year was printed the first paper of the ‘ Rambler.’ These 
are some of his most remarkable publications, for a complete 
list of which, and the dates at which they were published, 
wo must refer to Boswell’s‘Life.’ For ‘The Vanity of 
Human Wishes’ 15 guineas only were received from Mr. 
Dodsley. We mention this because the frame and condition 
of Johnson’s mind and temper, his views of things and 
persons, were influenced in no small degree b\ the deficiency 
of his means. JIo was now engaged in a steady course of 
occupal; in sufficient to employ lus tune for several years ; 
and so assiduous were his labour-, that at ins residence in 
Gough Square lie had an upper room fitted up like a 
count-ng-house, in which seveial copyists sat, whom he 
sup-ihed with continual employment. The efforts of his 
ln.tul wore the utmost it could hear; and when it was 
subdued by grief at the death of his wife (I 752), lie relin¬ 
quished the ‘Rambler.’ Bad as his circumstances were, 
still they were somewhat more easy than they had been: 
the number of his acquaintances had increased; the Dic¬ 
tionary, which ocenpied eight instead of the promised 
three years, was nearly complete; and he found leisure (in 
17 >1) to make an excursion .to Oxford for the purpose of 
consulting its libraries. This was his first emancipation 
from necessary labour. He soon returned to London to 
increase the number of reviews and essays, which flowed 
continually from his pen. Thus occupied, an offer of a 
living was made to him if he would take orders; hut though 
he w as a firm believer in revelation, and a somewhat rigid 
moralist, he could not overcome his scruples respecting the 
fitness of his temper and habits for the duties that would 
he required of him, and the offer was rejected. He con¬ 
tinued therefore to write for his bread; and it was not until 
he was fifty-three years old, and had for thirty years been 
toiling with, his pen, that uny certain source of income was 
opened to him. In May, 17fi2, George 111., through his 
minister Lord Bute, granted Johnson a pension of 300/. a 
year, and the days of his penury wore at an end. Happy, 
m a state of independence, ho enjoyed the society of a 
weekly club, of which Burko, Goldsmith, and Sir Joshua 
Reynold*, were also members. Ho was introduced in the 
following year to his biographer Boswell, and we have from 
this dale (1703) as full and minute account of him as has 
over been written of any individual. From this timo we 
are made as familiar as it is in the power of writing to make 
us with the character, the habits, and the appearance of 
Johnson, and the persons and things with which ho was 
connected. • Everything about him ’ (says the Edinburgh 
Review, vol. liii., p. 20), ‘ lain coat, his wig, his figure, his 
bice, his scrofula, his St Vitus’s dance, his rolling walk, 
lus blinking eye, the outward signswhich too clearly marked 
the approbation of his dinner, his insatiable appetite for 
fish-sauce and veal-pie with plums, his inextinguishable 
thirst for tea, his trick of touching the posts as ho walked. 


his mysterious practice of treasuring up scraps of orange- 
peel, his morning slumbers, his midnight disputations, lus 
contortions, his muttering-, fiis grurititigs, ins puffings; 
his vigorous, acute, and ready eloquence; his sarcastic wit, 
his vehemence, his insolence, his fits of tempestuous rage, 
lus queer inmates—old Mr. Levetl, and blind Mrs. Williams, 
the cat ITodge, and the negro Frank—all are as familiar 
to us as the objects by which we have been surrounded 
from childhood.’ 

In 1705 the university of Dublin sent over a diploma 
creating him a doctor of laws, hut ho did not assume the 
title of doctor until eight or ten years afterwards, when ii 1( . 
university of Oxford conferred the same honour upon 
him. 

In 17GG his constitution seemed to he lapidly gi'ing wav, 
and he was depressed with a deep and gloomy melancholy. 
In this condition his friend Mr. Thrale received him into 
his house at S treat ham; an apartment was fitted up (dr 
him, companions were invited from London, and he be 
came a constant resident in the family. Ilis celebrity 
attracted the notice of the king, to whom ho was introduced 
by the librarian of Buckingham Mouse. We are not tohl 
that politics had in any way led to this introduction, but it 
is not impossible that the opinions that Johnson entertained 
upon the principal questions of the day might have reached 
the king's cars, hor several years he occasionally pub¬ 
lished political pamphlets. In the autumn of 1773 he 
made a lour, in company with Mr. Boswell, to the We-tcni 
Islands of Scotland, of which he published an account. 
Two years afterwards he made a short excursion to Paris. 
The last ofliis literary labours was ‘The Lives of the Fuels,' 
which were completed in 1731. We now take leave ol him 
as an author, and have only to record the lew domestic 
occurrences which took place before the close of his long 
life. These are for the most part melancholy. His friends 
Mr. Thrale and Mrs. Williams preceded him to the grave. 
In June, 1783, ho had a paralytic stroke, and in the follow¬ 
ing November was greatly swollen with the dropsy. During 
a journey to Derbyshire he felt a temporary relief; hut in 
1784 lie suffered both from dropsy and from asthma. He, 
diseases were evidently irremediable; the thought of death 
preyed upon his mind, and the history of lus death-beil i, 
painful. On Monday, the 13th of December, 1731, lie ex¬ 
pired m lus house m Bolt-court; on the VOth of the mouth 
lus remains wit h due solemnity and a numerous attend nice 
of his friends were buried ui Westminster Abbey, near the 
foot of Shakspeare’s monument, and close to thu grave of 
Mr. Garrick. 

‘ The characteristic peculiarity of Johnson’s intellect was 
the union of great powers with low prejudices. If we judged 
of him by the best parts of his minu we should place him al¬ 
most as high as he was placed by the ldoliitiv of Boswell ; 
if by the worst, parts of Ins mind, we should place linn even 
below Boswell himself’ ( Edit). Errtnr, vol. lin., p. 27.) 

Though poverty made'him a pensioner anil a ministerial 
partisan, he had great independence of character, and liis 
Tory opinions are to lie attributed to disinterested con¬ 
viction, and were in harmony with Ins general spirit. He 
was steady and inflexible in maintaining the obligations off 
religion, a sincere and zealous Christian, and, as such, bene¬ 
volent. Besides these great qualities he possessed othen 
of a most humiliating littleness. In many respects lie 
seemed a different person at different times. Ho was into¬ 
lerant of particular principles, w hich he would not allow to 
he discussed within his hearing; of particular nations, anil 
particular individuals. He was superstitious ; anil lus mind 
was at an early period narrowed upon many questions reli¬ 
gious and political. Ho was often the first to practise what 
ho had censured in others, and this not from a passionate 
want of control, but from an ignorance of himself. ‘lie 
was no master of the groat science of human nature; ho 
had studied not the genus mail, but tho species Londoner.’ 
He was open to flattery, hard to please, easy to offend, im- 
petuomffaml irritable. These were the principal blots upon 
his character, but his great qualities predominated, anil ho 
has left more to admire and revere than to censure and 
condemn. 

His reasoning was sound, dextrous, and acute j no was 
seldom imposed upon either by fallacies or exaggerated 
statements; his perception was quick; his thoughts strik¬ 
ing and original, and liis imagination vivid. In conversa¬ 
tion his stylo was keen and pointed, and his language ap¬ 
propriate ; ho had also a remarkable facility of illustration 
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from familiar objects. His wit may be described as logical, may be seen from bis review of Soame Jenyns’s ‘ Inquiry 
and chiefly eonsisted'in dextrously convicting his opponent into the Origin of Kvil,' his ablest speculative production, 
of absurdity. Conscious of his power, he was fond o( dis- Johnson hero says of this theory, that it affords ‘ a criterion 
pute, anil used to argue for victory. Scarcely any of his of action on account of virtue and vice, for which lie liu.- 
eontemporarios except Burke was a match for him in such often contended, and which must be embraced by all who 
discussions. His written style was eminently periodic ; and are willing to know why they act. or why they forbear, to 
in order to construct every sentenco into a balanced period give any reason of their conduct to themselves or others.' 
he frequently introduced superfluous and high-sounding From his habit of writing for the booksellers, he had ae- 
expressions; hepce his general style was pompous, heavy, quired a power of treating the most, heterogeneous sub- 
bombastic, and diffuse. He was also fond of words of Latin jects with scarcely any preparatory knowledge; witness 
derivation, to the exclusion of more familiar words of Saxon his papers on the construction of Blackfrinrs Bridge, and 
origin. A good burlesque of his style may be seen in the his argument, dictated to Boswell, on a question of Scotch 
* Rejected Addresses.’ law. In English literature his reading was extensive, pur- 

Johnson’s strong and penetrating intellect did not fit him ticularly in the writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
for poetry. His ‘Irene’ is deservedly forgotten. His centuries; but he seems to have known little about the 
«Imitation of the Third Satire of Juvenal’ contains some writers of the age of Elizabeth: his ‘Lives of the Poets' 
nervous thoughts expressed in harmonious verse. His begin with Cowley. He had not studied attentively tlio 
‘ Imitation of the Tent h Satire of Juvenal ’ is a fine poetical works of any of the chief English philosophers, as Bacon, 
declamation, though deformed by occasional tautology. Hobbes, Locke; his theological learning was scanty; nor 
Among Ins smaller pieces the two most remarkable are was he well versed in the political history or laws of Ins 
his verses on the opening of Drury-Lane Theatre m 1747, country. Ho had a fair acquaintance with the ordinary 
1747, and the stanzas on the death of Mr. Levett; the latter Latin classics; of Greek he knew but little. He could road 
of which is, in our opinion, the most poetical of Johnson's French and Italian; hut he seems to have been nearly 
productions. His tale of ‘ Rasselas’ holds an intermediate ignorant of the modern lilerature of foreign countries, 
place between his poetry and his prose. It is characterized Johnson’s opinions were regarded by many of Ins con- 
by a tone of pleasing melancholy, and the style, though temporaries with a sort of superstitious reverence, and even 
somewhat artificial, is elegaflt and harmonious. his style was considered worthy of imitation, In tho pre- 

His prose works consist of short pieces, his Dictionary ex sent generation his credit has perhaps fallen lower than it 
coptod. His ’English Dictionary’ was a work of great labour, deserves. Many of his works will long continue to he read, 
and the quotations are chosen with so much ingenuity, that, if not for their intrinsic value, at loust from the vigour ol 
though necessarily mere fragments, they are amusing to* thought which they display. 

read. Dr. Robertson, the historian, said that lie had read (Murphy’s Life, in preface to Works; Boswell’s Life, 
Johnson’s Dictionary from beginning to end. It is howerer Croker’s edit., including two curious vols. of ‘ Jolmsoniaiia 
in some respects a very defective work. Johnson had scarcely Memoir by Walter Scott, Prose Works, vol. lii.; Jidin. 
any knowledge of tho Anglo-Saxon, and no knowledge of Review, vol. liii. A brief but elaborate and able character 
any of the cognate Teutonic dialects ; accordingly the ety- of l)r. Johnson has been written by Sir James Mackintosh, 
mological part is not of much value; the-ctymologies being and will ho found in his Life, vol. ii., p. 10(1.) 
blindly copied chiefly from Skinner and Junius. Ills JOINT. [Articulation.] Everything that need be 
definitions are constructed without sufficient consideration, here said on Joints is contained in the article referred to. 
and without any systematic plan. He also frequently errs JOINT STOCK COMPANIES [Bank, Bankiui, 
in tracing the successive significations of a word. Betwoen Bankino ; Partnership.] 

1750 and 1760 he published the ‘Rambler’ and the ‘Idler,’ JOINT TENANCY signifies joint ownership of two or 
periodical essays in the style of the ‘ Spectator.’ Johnson more persons in land, or other property, as goods and chat- 
wns as little fitted for this species of composition as for tels. It differs from Tenancy in Common [Common, Th- 
poetry; his serious essays generally consist of trite morality, nancy in] and Copartnership [Pakckners] m the follow- 
nnd his attempts at facetiousness are ponderous and clumsy, ing essentials: joint tenants are severally seised or possessed 
IIis edition of Sliakspeare was published in 1765; the pro- of the undivided whole of the land or other property m 
face is one of his ablest productions, particularly that part which they have a joint interest, and also of their several 
which relates to the unities and dramatic illusion. He had shares, which shares are always equal shares, inasmuch as 
not sufficient antiquarian knowledge or poetical feeling for joint tenants take by purchase only, and by a joint title: 
commenting on Sliakspeare; his notes are not numerous, the estate or interest must be limited to Ihe several persons 
and though marked witli his strong sense are only occasion- liy the same deed or instrument, and such estate or interest 
ally valuable. In 1 775 he published the account of his must vest in them at the sanle time, except (according to 
journey in the Hebrides, an entertaining and even an in- the more common opinion) Ihe estate be limited to take effect 
structive work, though it discussrs.with needless solemnity under the Statute of Uses or by devise, in which eases the con- 
subjeets familiar to every inhabitant of the country, tem poraneous vesting of the several parts is not necessary: 
hut strange to a townsman like Johnson. His ‘Lives the whole estate or property will go to the survivors ami 
of the I’oets,’ published in 1781, are a "useful and interesting survivor of the joint tenants, if the jointure continue until 
contribution to English biography and criticism, and are too such survivorship; which is the important characteristic of 
well known to require specific notice. The criticisms in a joint tenancy. It is a consequence of the mode in which 
this work are sometimes biased bv political, religious, and joint, tenants are legally considered to be seised or possessed, 
even personal antipathies, as may be seen in his unfavour- and pf the right to the whole which accrues to the survivors 
able judgment of Milton’s poetry, dietatod bv his dis- and survivor, if no separation of the joint tenancy has been 
like for thu republican and nonconformist; and his cap- made before such survivorship takes place—that they cannot 
tious censure of Gray, which evidently proceeded from his 4 .grant, or bargain and sell, or surrender or devise to each 
jealousy of a successful contemporary. * His judgments .other; they cannot exchange with each other, nor can one 
of the general character of a poet are however more fre- make a feoffment to another. But any joint tenant may 
quoutly correct than his criticisms upon particular passages transfer his interest to any one of his companions by ie- 
aml expressions. His verbal criticisms on pootry aro for the lease, or rather he can by such instrument put an end to 
most part the mere cavillings of a prosaic grammarian. his interest; and any joint tenant may convey his share to 
A complete list of Johnson's works is prefixed to Bos- a stranger by grant; or ho may compel his companions to 
well's ‘Life;’ but from what has been stated, it sufficiently make a partition, by statute. Every person to whom the 
appears that his intellectual efforts were desultory and un- interest of a joint tenant is transferred becomes, as to such 
connected, and took the form of Essays, Lives, . Critical share, a tenant in common with tho remaining joint tenants. 
Notices, Prefaces, &c. Ho had no comprehensive or pro- A joint tenant cannot dispose of either the whole or tho 
found acquaintance with any department of human know- part of the property in which he is jointly interested con- 
ledge; he did not attempt uny systematic investigation of sistently with tho proper notion ofajoint tenancy, by a will 
any considerable branch ot metaphysical, ethical, political, made during the continuance of tho joint tenancy, even 
or Boathotical science. Even as a grammarian, his acquire- though he should happen to be the survivor; because until 
ments were shallow and limited , of physical and mathe- he has survived he lias nothing to dispose of by will. But. 
matical science he was quite ignorant. It may however bo by severing the joint tenancy he acquires tho power of dts- 
remarked that he had adopted that theory of ethics which posing of his share by will. By a recent act (1 Viet., 
i* now commonly known by the name of utilitarian, as c. 26), a person may by a will, made according to the provi- 
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•ions of that act, dispose of all real and personal estate to 
which he shall have a legal or equitable title at the time of 
his death, and which, if not disposed of by will, would go to 
his heir, or the heir of his ancestor, or to his personal re¬ 
presentatives. But this act gives no power of disposal over 
the unsevereil interest of a joint tenant. 

As to the written instruments and words by which a joint 
tenancy may be created, and the various rights and reme¬ 
dies which belong to a joint tenant, it is not necessary to 
dwell at any length hero. The discussion of them belongs 
to special treatises on law. As an example of words which 
would create a joint tenancy, wo may take the case of a 
feoffment to two or more persons and their heirs, which 
would make the feoffees joint tenants in fee simple, so that 
the survivors would always succeed, and the last survivor 
would take the whole in foe, unless any one of the joint 
tenants had in his lifetime conveyed his share. And ge¬ 
nerally, when there is a gift of real or personal estate to 
several persons, and nothing more is said, these words make 
them joint tenants, even in the case of pecuniary legacies 
and residuary bequests. To create a tenancy in common, 
it is not necessary, either in a deed or will, to declare that 
the parties to whom the gift or devise is made shall take it 
as tenants in common, and not as joint tenants. Any words 
which undoubtedly convey this meaning are sufficient for 
the purpose; but less exact or definite words are required 
for this purpose in a will than in a deed. Where an estate 
is given to two persons and the heirs of their bodies, if the 
two persons arc such as cannot have common heirs of their 
bodies (as two men or two women, or a man utid a woman 
who cannot legally intermarry), then such persons are joint 
tenants for life, but have separate inheritances, or are te¬ 
nants in common in remainder in tail. But if the gift be 
to a man and his wife and the heirs of their bodies, or to a 
man and woman wno may marry and the heirs of their 
bodies, the parties are joint tenants of the inheritance; and 
if they he husband and wife they take by intireties. The 
tenancy by intireties is a consequence of the legal unity of 
husband and wife. Such tenancy exists when real estate 
is limited liy deed or will to husband and wife jointly during 
their marriage for an estate of inheritance or freehold: the 
husband and wife possess the lands intirely as one indivi¬ 
dual ; on the death of either of them they go to the survivor, 
nod there is no power of alienation or forfeiture of either 
alone wlii.di can prejudice the right of the other. 

Partners in trade are joint tenants of the partnership 
stock which is of a moveable kind, but on the death of a 
partner his personal representatives become tenants in com¬ 
mon m equity, with the surviving partners; audit was at 
one time considered that they acquired a legal tenancy in 
common, with the survivor. In equity there is no survivor¬ 
ship m lands which partners have held for the purposes of 
trade. 

If money is jointly advanced by two or more persons on 
a mortgage security, there is in equity no benefit of survi¬ 
vorship among them. 

A joint tenant, like a tenant in common', cannot main¬ 
tain an action of trover against his companion for goods 
which are in his companion’s possession; for according to 
the English doctrine of possession, possession by one joint 
tenant, tenant in common, or parcener, is generally the pos¬ 
session of all. The doctrine of possession by joint tenants, 
tenants in common, and parceners, is materially altered 
as to lands and rents by 3 and 4 Will. IV., c. 27, sec. 12, 
and in another case by sec. 13. 

JOINTURE. This legal term was originally used to 
denote the interest of joint tenants, which interest was 
called an estate in jointure. Before the statute of 27 Henry 
VIII., «. ip (of Uses), lands conveyed to uses were not sub¬ 
ject to dower; and as such conveyances wore frequent, it 
became usual to stipulate, upon a treaty for a marriage, 
that the intended husband should convey an adequate por¬ 
tion of his lands to the use of himself and wife in jointure, 
i.e. as joint tenants for their lives, whereby a provision 
would be secured to the wife, if she survived, commensurate 
in point of duration with tho dower which the common law 
would have given her, if the system of uses had remained 
unknown. When the Statute of Uses was passed for trans¬ 
ferring the legal estate to the cestui que use, it was con¬ 
sidered unreasonable that wives should by means of the de¬ 
struction of uses he entitled to claim dower m their hus- 
bands lands, and should at the same time enjoy a provision 
made for them in consideration that they were not so en¬ 


titled. The sixth section of this statute therefore provided 
that women having provisions in the nature of jointures 
should not he entitled to claim dower of the residue of their 
husbands' lands. [Dower.] 

An estate limited to a woman must, in order to he deemed 
a good jointure and a liar to dower under this statute, com¬ 
mence and take effect in possession or in profit immediately 
on tho death of the husband. It must also be for the life 
of the wife, or for some greater estate. It must be m satis¬ 
faction of the whole dower, and not of a part only. It must 
be made before the marriage; for by the ninth section, if 
the jointure be made during the marriage, the wife i, at 
liberty after the death of her husband to refuse the jointure 
and demand her dower. If however the widow once accept 
such jointure, she is perpetually hound, even though the 
estate in jointure created during the marriage be made 
subject to a condition, and is in that respect less beneficial 
than dower. 

A woman, though under age at the time of her marriage, 
is hound by an antenuptial jointure, inasmuch as the bur 
of dower arising out of the limitation of a jointure is nol a 
matter of contract (by which minors are not bound), hut 
proceeds upon the ground of the substitution of a new pro¬ 
vision made by the husband, or on his behalf, under the 
authority of an act of parliament. It was formerly con¬ 
sidered that the estate must be directly limited to the Wife 
herself, and not conveyed to others in trust for her; but it 
is now settled that a trust estate is a good equitable join¬ 
ture ill bar of dower. 

Where ail estate tail is limited to a woman for her join¬ 
ture, she is restricted lruin alienation or discontinuance by 
11 Henry VII.. e. 20, and 32 Henry VIII., c. 3fi; on the 
other hand, if she be lawfully*evicted from the whole or 
part of the jointure lands, she will be entitled to be endowed 
of the residue of the lands of which, but for such jomturo. 
she would have been dowable, to the value of the lands of 
which she has been deprived by such eviction. 

In consequence of the practical inconveniences attending 
a limitation of land by way of jointure, it has become usual 
to create a rent-charge (i.e. an annuity charged upon land 
with a power of distress) for the life of the wife, with the 
power of distress, and also a power of entry, that is, the 
right of entering upon the land charged and retaining the 
possession until the annuity is paid, and further protected 
liy a demise of the land to a trustee for a term of years. 
Such annuity ought in strictness to be charged upon the 
land which would otherwise be liable to dower, or upon some 
part of it. 

This arrangement is equally beneficial to the widow and 
to the heir or devisee of the husband. A more certain 
income is provided for the widow, and the heir or devisee 
may enter into the immediate possession and take upon 
himself the management of the whole estate. 'Tins substi¬ 
tuted provision by way of annuity is frequently' called the 
wife's jointure. (Co. -Lilt, and Hargrave’s Notes; Cruise’s 
Dig.; Bacon’s A/>r.) 

JOIN VIT.LK, JEAN, SIRE or LORD I)E, bom 
of a noble family of Champagne, was brought up m 
the court of Tlnbaut, king of Navarre and remit of Cham¬ 
pagne, then one of the most polished courts in Eu¬ 
rope. Joinville followed Louis IX. ill his first crusade in 
124H with a body of several hundred armed men, which he 
raised among his tenants; and he was present at the taking 
of Damiata, and at the disastrous campaign of Massoura, m 
which Louis and most of his army, with Joinville among the 
rest, were taken prisoners. Joinville narrowly escaped 
being killed by the Egyptians; but the ransom being paid, lie 
followed the king to Acre, and was present at the war vvliieli 
was carried on in Palestine, until he returned to France wit li 
Louis in 1254. Being a great favourite with the King, and 
almost constantly near his person during the six years of that 
crusade, his narrative of that period, written in a simple 
unpretending style, is extremely interesting. It is entitled 
•Histoirode St. Louis, IX. du mini, ltoi de Fra nee. par Jelnm 
Sire de Joinville,’ and has been often republished. One of the 
best editions is that by Dtieange, fob, Ifitiffi with useful notes 
and learned dissertations. It lias been translated into English 
by T. Jones, 2 vols. 4to., I HO7. Tbeeliaraetorof Joinville, a 
favourable specimen of a feudal lord in that, the golden age 
of chivalry, valiant, gay, witty, generous, shrewd, and yet. 
at times careless through vivacity of temper, sonievvli.il 
worldly and proud of his rank, but withal good-natured 
and sociable, forms a happy contrast with the piety, auste- 
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rity, ami simplicity of Louis, who however esteemed and 
loved Joinville for his sincerity and abilities, as much 
as Joinville cherished Louis’s honesty and goodness 
of heart, of which he gives numerous and affecting 
proofs in his narrative. Joinville, alter his return to his 
native domain, did not fursako the king, but frequently 
repaired to his court, and continued to enjoy Louis's confi¬ 
dence. When Louis, in 12(ifl, set out on his second expedi¬ 
tion, in wliish ho died at Tunis, he invited Joinville to 
join him, but lie excused himself. Joinville kept away 
from the corrupt court of Philip le Bel, but afterwards 
lie is said to have joined the army which Louis X. collected 
at Arras against tin; Flemish, lie died not long after; but 
the precise epoch of his death is not known. Joinville 
and his predecessor V illehardouin are among the oldest 
of the French chroniclers who wrote ill the vernacular 

tongue. 

JOL1BA. [Quorua.] 

JOMELLI, NICOLO, one of the few celebrated com¬ 
posers of the early part of the lost century, whose works 
jiiitilj the encomiums bestowed on them, was horn in 1714, 
at A versa, according to Mattel—at Avellino, says Burney— 
both places being near Naples. He was initiated in music 
by the Canon Muzzdlo, and afterwards studied at one of 
the Neapolitan conservatories, first under Fco, then as the 
pupil of Leo, confessing himself chiefly indebted to the 
latter for having inspired him with a true feeling for the art. 
Subsequently however, when lie turned his attention to 
sacred music, lie derived considerable improvement in the 
more elaborate branches of composition bjt his intercourse 
with the learned Padre Martini. 

Jotnelli produced his jirst opera at Naples, being then 
only twenty-three years of, ago, and so speedily acquired 
lame, that in 1740 he was summoned to Rome, where he 
composed two operas, and was warmly patronized by the 
Cardinal Duke of York. Next year he proceeded to Bo¬ 
logna, and brought out lus ' Kzio.’ 11c then returned to 
the papal capital, and produced one of Iris finest works, 

‘ Diilonc.’ This led to his being invited to Venice, at that 
time the. great theatre for the display of musical excellence, 
where his ‘ Morope’ for the 'l'catro Fcmce, and a ‘Laudato’ 
lor the church of Santo Marco, well sustained his reputa¬ 
tion. The failure of his 1 Annida.’ in the following year, 
at Romo, determined him to visit Germany, and at Vienna 
ho formed an acquaintance with Mctustusio, which ripened 
into a friendship of the closest kind, that death only termi¬ 
nated. To the enlightened conversation and judicious cri¬ 
ticisms of the Imperial poet he always confessed Ins obliga¬ 
tions, and to which ho ascribed much of the success of his 
later productions. He set the ‘Achiile in Sciro,’ and got 
up afresh the * Didone,’ of lus illustrious friend, both of 
which were received by the Germans with enthusiasm. 

Metaslasio, speaking of Jomolli, in several letters, says, 

‘ 11c is of a spherical figure, pacific disposition, with an en¬ 
gaging countenance, most pleasing manners, and excellent 

morals.He is the best composer for words of whom 

1 have any knowledge.If ever you should see him, 

you will he attached to him; lie is certainly the most 
amiable gourmand that ever existed.’ 

At Vienna Jomelli remained two years, where he devoted 
no inconsiderahlo portion of his time to the beautiful and 
accomplished empress Maria Theresa, to whom he gave 
instructions in music. He was afterwards recalled to 
Home, and there produced several operas, also his famous 
oratorio ‘La Passione.' The duke of Wiirtemberg now 
prevailed on him to visit Stuttgard, in which city he resided 
nearly twenty years, and composed an incredible number of 
Italian operas, most of them however liuw forgotten; but 
his‘Mis»a pro Delunctis,’ or ‘Requiem,’ there produced, 
will ulwavs bo known and remain as u monument of his 
genius. When the duke of Wiirtemhcrg was obliged to 
reduce his establishment, Jomelli went to Naples, where 
the ill success of two new operas operated so powerfully on 
lus sensitive mind, that an attack of paralysis was the con¬ 
sequence. Ftoui this however he suflieiently recovered to 
compose a Cantata and a'Mtserero,’ the latter being by 
many considered the finest of his woiks. He died at 
Naples, in 1774. 

Jomelli has been not unaptly called the ‘ Gluck of Italy.’ 
lie possessed the deep feeling and vigour that characterized 
tlio German composer, and is nearly as rich in accompani¬ 
ments. Indeed in his admirable, his marvellously affecting 
sccna, ‘ Berenice, ove sei?’ in the serious opera of ‘ Lucio 


Vero,’ ho not only left at an unmeasurable distance all 
former and contemporary composers, but gave b'irth to u 
work which has never yet been surpassed, if ever equalled, 
and which must transmit liis name to posterity, so long as 
a taste for what very nearly approaches the sublime in 
music shall exist. We hardly need niontion his ‘ Chaconne,’ 
it is familiar to all; and though not of so high an order of 
composition as some of the above-named works, yet its 
great and long-continued popularity is an incontestable 
proof of its originality and other sterling merits. 

JONAH (njjV, hnvac), was one of the twelve minor 

T 

Hebrew prophets. He is mentioned in 2 Kings, xiv. 
25, whore we are told that Jeroboam II. ‘restored the coast 
of Israel from the entering of Hamath unto the Sea of the 
plain, according to tho word of the Lord God of Israel, 
which he spake" by tho hand of his servant Jonah, the son of 
Amittai, the prophet, wliicli was of Gath-hepher,’ or Gittah- 
hepher ( Joshua , xix. 13), a city near the eastern boundary 
of the tribe of Zcbulun, which formed a part of tho king¬ 
dom of Israel, and afterwards of Galilee. From this pas¬ 
sage most critics have supposed that Jonah lived under 
Jeroboam II., who reigned horn 823 to 782 b.c. Bishop 
Lloyd places him near the close of Jehu’s reign, or the be¬ 
ginning of that ofJohoahaz. The book of Jonah, with the 
exception of the highly poetical prayer in chap. iii., is en¬ 
tirely narrative. It may he divided into two parts. The 
first (chaps, i. and ii.) relates tho attempt of Jonah to evade 
God’s command to preach to the people of Nineveh by 
fleeing to Joppa, and there embarking m a ship sailing for 
Tarshish; his being thrown into the sea and swallowed by 
a fish, in tho belly of which he remained three days and 
three nights ; and his deliverance from the fish, winch at 
tho command of the Lord vomited him out upon the dry 
land. The second part gives an account of his second com¬ 
mission to Nineveh, where tile kmg and people repented at 
his preaching (chap, iii.); his anger because God, upon the 
people’s repentance, did not execute the judgments w Inch t he 
prophet lmd predicted, and tho striking lcproof which Jonah 
received (chap. iv.). The history of Jonah is referred to m 
several passages of the Now Testament {Matt. xu. 40-41 ; 
xvi. 4 ; Luke, xi. 29, 30, 32), from which it appears impro¬ 
bable that the hook of Jonah is to be considered meiely a 
parabolic story, as some have supposed. Tho canonical 
authority of the hook is generally admitted. 

Bochart. supposes that the fish which swallowed Jonah 
was a species of shark (Bocharti Opera, tom. in., p. 742), 
and Townsend endeavours to identify it with the idol-fish 
worshipped at Ascalon under the name Derceto. 

(The Introductions of Horne and Jahn; Cahnet's Dic¬ 
tionary; Townsend's Old Testament arranged in Chrono¬ 
logical Order; Rosonmiillor’s Scholia; andlislufcommen¬ 
tators in Walt’s Bibliotheca Britannica.) 

JONATHAN A FI* 11 US was the youngest brother of 
Judas Maccahaius, on whose death he was chosen com¬ 
mander of the Jewish forces. After carrying on the war 
with some suceess lor a few years, he made peace with 
Baeehides, the general of Demetrius Soter. At the com¬ 
mencement of Alexander’s insurrection [Alexander 
Balas], Jonathan’s allinnco was warmly courted both by 
Demetrius and by Alexander. He joined tho latter, by 
whom ho was appointed high-priest (b.c. 153). He con- 
I tinued in great favour with Alexander during that king’s 
life, and defeated Apollonius, the governor of Ctole-Syria, 
who had espoused tho cause of Demetrius Nicator. He 
also laid siege to tho Syrian garrison in the castle on Mount 
Zion. On the accession of Demetrius Nicator, Jonathan 
succeeded in obtaining the confirmation of his power; but, 
disgusted by the faithless treatment he afterwards received 
from Demetrius, lie joined the insurrection of Trypho in 
favour of Anfiochus Thcos, whose cause ho supported with 
reat success. He also confirmed tho alliance made by 
udas with the Romans. Trypho had put Anliochus on 
the throne with the purpose of afterwards usurping it him¬ 
self. Dreading tho powerful opposition of Jonathan, he 
took him by treachery and put him to death, in b.c. 144. 

(1 Maccabees, chaps, ix.-xii.; Josephus, Antiquities of 
the Jews, book xiii., chaps. i.-vi; Jahn’s Hebrew Common¬ 
wealth, vol. i.) 

JONES, INIGO, who has been styled the English Pal¬ 
ladio, and who forms an opocli in the history of architecture 
in this country, was horn in the neighbourhood of St. 
Paul’s in London, where his father was a respectable cloth- 
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worker. Of his youth anil education very little is known, 
—perhaps quite as much as was to ho known,—except that 
by his talent for drawing he attracted the notice of William 
carl of Pembroke, by whom he was sent abroad, where he 
spent three or four years studying with his pencil, measur¬ 
ing and examining various remains of antiquity, as well as 
modern buildings. At that period such task required much 
greater application and diligence than at present, when al¬ 
most every ancient building has been shown in engravings, 
and when the student has been previously familiarised at 
home with specimens of almost every stylo, including those 
of edifices avowedly Italian in their design. Jones, on the 
contrary, found himself in an entirely now world of art, for 
the ancient orders were then utterly unknown in England, 
nor uero the Italian orders known, except as exhibited in 
diminutive columns, pilasters, entablatures, and pediments, 
applied merely as adseititious ornaments patched upon a 
degenerate Tudor style. So far the times were eminently 
propitious to Jones, nothing more being required than for 
him to transplant the full-grown Italian style, as he found 
it in the works of Palladio and that school, m order at once 
to obtain the celebrity of an originator. It was not however 
until many years after liis first visit to Italy that he fully 
adopted the ‘classic’ taste. 

About tlie year 1004 he was invited from Italy to Den¬ 
mark by Christian IV., for whom he is said to have designed 
part of the buildings of the royal chateau of Frederiksborg, 
and also the palace of Rosenborg. Fortunately this is 
doubtful, there being nothing in the architecture of either 
of those that would reflect any credit on the taste of our 
Enulish Palladio. Yet, whether the patronage of tlm 
Danish monarch did much for Jones or not, in itself, it pro¬ 
mote Ibis interest at the English court, Christian's sister 
being the queen of James I. Inigo returned to England 
m to'ij, and was immediately employed at court in devising 
the machinery and decorations of the costly masques and 
pageants then in vogue. He was appointed architect. 1u the 
queen and to Prince Henry. None of liis best works belong 
to fin; period, for it was not till after liis second return from 
Italy, which lie again visited in 11 , 1 '.’, on the death of the 
pi nice, that lie emancipated himself from the mesquin style 
that had succeeded the downlul of Tudor architecture. 
Vithmit tins second residence in Italy he might have de¬ 
signed a palace for Whitehall quite as extensive as tlio one 
lie actually made, hut it would, no doubt, ha\o been very 
ddlcront in style. On liis return lie was appointed to the 
suncyor.ship-geiicral of the royal buildings, and commenced 
his plans for that just mentioned. Soon after the only por¬ 
tion ever built of it, namely, the Banquet mg House, was com¬ 
pleted, he engaged in a task of a very different nature, that 
of ascertaining the origin and purpose of Stonehenge ; and 
notwithstanding that its rude amorphous blocks—from w Inch 
no lessons were to he derived, even in regard to construction— 
could have no attractions for the eye of a votary of Vitru¬ 
vius and Palladio, and little to captivate the fancy of him 
who had displayed liis invention in courtly pageants, lie 
appears to have prosecuted liis ungrateful researches vvilli 
application that deserved a far better object. His fancy 
however enabled him to see much in those barbaric remains 
that had never existed; hut as for 1 lie question, he left it, as 
lie found it, a subject for speculation. 

After the building at Whitehall, he was engaged upon 
the back-front of old Somerset House, and in adding a Co¬ 
rinthian portico to the west front of old St. Paul’s. Both of 
them have been greatly extolled, more especially the latter, 
hut neither of them remains; we have however another very 
celebrated production of Inigo's in the church of St. Paul, 
Covimt Carden, in regard to which Quatrcmcrc de Quincy, 
though by no means unfavourable to him, says the most 
remarkable tiling about it is the reputation it enjoys. ¥oili 
Blairs, Ashburnham House, Westminster, a house originally 
built for the Earl of Lmdesay, on the west side of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, and Surgeon’s Hall, yet remain among liis 
works in tho metropolis; and when we say that the last- 
men tamed lias been asserted by some to have been one of 
liis best,, no very flattering notion is convoyed of tho taste of 
Ins admirers. Tn fact the Banqueting House is almost the 
only speciflien that accounts for his reputation, and even 
that we suspect is now moro praised as a matter of course, 
than really admired. Th» designs for the palace of White¬ 
hall, together with many others by Jones, were published in 
p folio volume by Kent. To give a list of all the buildings 
attributed to him, or even of the principal onus in addition 


to those mentioned, would occupy a considerable space. lie 
died in .Tune, 1653, at the age of eighty. 

JONES, SIR WILLIAM, was horn in London, Sep¬ 
tember the 28 th, 174(>. William Jones, liis father, who 
was a mathematician of some eminence, was born m 1 (,M), 
and died in 1749. He was the author of ‘ A New Com¬ 
pendium of Navigation,’ 8vo„ London, 1702; ‘Synopsis 
Pulrnariorum Matheseos, or a New Introduction to the 
Mathematics,’ 8vo., London, 1700; ‘Analysis per Quan- 
titatum Series, Fluxiones, ae Difl'erontias,' hie., -ito., Lou¬ 
don, 1711; besides some papers in the * Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions.’ 

William Jones having died when his son was only three 
years of age, tho care of the child’s education devolved upon 
his mother, who appears to have been a sensible and in¬ 
telligent woman. Jones was remarkable in his early > ears lor 
his progress in learning. At the age of seven he was sew; 
to the grammar-school at Harrow, and though lus clussic.il 
studies were suspended for a tivelvuniouthvihon he was nine 
years old, inconsequence of an accident which kept lum 
from the school, he surpassed almost all his schoolfellow •> 
in learning; and so high an opinion had Dr. Thackeray, at 
that time head-master of the school, formed of the taleiiK 
of his pupil, that he used to say that ‘ if Jones were hi. 
naked and friendless on Salisbury Plain,lie would ncvoilli"- 
luss find the road to fame and riche,.’ Dr. Thacket.iv was 
succeeded by Dr. Stunner, w ho had an equally high i.pim m 
of the abilities of Julies; ho lias boon known lo do-hue 
‘ that Jones knew more Greek than himself, and was ,t 
greater proficient in the idiom of' that l.ingoace.’ Dmiea 
the last two years of liis residence at Haiiow Junes 0 1 mil 
confine himself lo the study of 1 lie classical wnier-: lie 
learned the Arabic characters, and made sonic progress m 
Hebrew. Ho devoted a eonsitjerable part of la-, time to 
composition in Latin, Greek, and English; some of liis 
juvenile pieces have been printed m the fragment of a work 
which ho began at school, and entitled * Ltmon,’ m muta¬ 
tion of a lost work of Cicero. During tho vacations lie 
studied tho French and Italian languages/. 

Iti 1704, at the ago of seventeen, he entered al L'mversitv 
College,Oxford, where lie continued to prosecute his undies 
with the greatest diligence. He especially directed his at¬ 
tention to the study of Arabic and Persian ; and cm; loved 
his vacations in reading the best authors in Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese. In I 7(,A ho left Oxford, ami went In 
reside in the family of Earl Spencer in eider to superintend 
the education of Loul All limp. In 1 770 lie resigned this 
situation with the intention oi going to tho bar, hut he did 
not immediately commence his legal studies. During Un¬ 
live years that he resided in Earl Spencer’s family he nude 
great acquirements in Oriental literature, and obtained by 
1ns publications the reputation of being one of the ii.st 
Oriental scholars of lus age. Ill 17<>H lie was requested i-v 
the king of Denmark to translate tho * Life of Nadir Shall’ 
from the Peisun into French; this (raiislalion was pub¬ 
lished in 1770, with a treatise on Oriental poetry, also 
written in French, m which he has translated several of the 
Odos of Hafiz into French vetse. Ill the following year lie 
published a grammar el' the Persian language, which i,-. tlv 
best grammar of that language llvat lias yet appeared. 1' 
has been republished of late years with many additions and 
improvements by Professor Lee, of Cambridge. In his 
twenty-first year lie began lus ‘Commentaries oil Asiiiu- 
Poetry' in imitation of Bishop Lovvtli’s ‘ Prelections on the 
Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews.’ This work, which v-a- 
written in Latin, and was published in 177-1 under the title 
of * Pooseos Asiaticio Commamariorum Libia hex," i on- 
tains many excellent remarks on Oriental poetry in p-uoi.'l 
and translations from tho most celebrated Hehievv, Arnbi'. 
Persian, and Turkish pools. It was republished bv hi- h 
horn, at Leipzig, 177C. lie also began, during Insi, i.li me 
with Earl Spencer, a Dictionary of the Persian I'lgiia m 
which tilt: principal words were illustrated by ijiio.aii-'iis 
from tho most celobialed Persian authors. In 1 • ’ 1 he 
replied anonymously in French to Anquetil do Pori on, who 
had attacked the University of Oxford and - >iu.e ot n , 
learned members ill his introduction to the ‘ Zend-Avesta. 
This reply was written in such good 1-roiicli that Bioni 
Stlial, a Swedish Orientalist, a .iys, ’ that he had known 
many Freiielimeti so far mistaken m the writer ns to ascribe 
it to some bi'l-rs/int of Paris. 1'or some further ronuuks 
on this subject the reader may consult tho article Anquk- 
til. In 1772 Mr. Julies published a small volume of poems 
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consisting chiefly of translations from tlio Asiatic lan¬ 
guages. 

Ill 1774 Mr. Jones was called to the liar. Feeling the 
importance of devoting his whole time to his legal studies, 
ho left all his Oriental books anil MSS. al Oxford, and 
diligently attended the courts of common law. During this 
timo he wrote an essay on the law of bailments, which has 
sinco boon ro-published. The work is characterized by 
Jones’s usual perspicuity and case of expression ; so far as 
concerns the arrangement and matter, we are not aware 
that it contains anything original, and it is sufficient to read 
it to ho convinced that the author had not a mind adaptod 
to seize with precision the fundamental principles which 
form the science of law. Jomjs's extravagant panegyric on 
Blackstono is sufficient to show in what manner he had 
studied law. 

In 17H0 he became a candidate to represent the University 
of Oxford in parliament, hut finding that he had no hope 
of success in consequence of his opposition to the ministers 
of the day, and his condemnation of the American war, he 
withdrew from the contest. Uis opinions on political sub¬ 
jects ure given in his ‘ Enquiry into the Legal Mode of Sup¬ 
pressing Riots,’ in his ‘ Speech to the Assembled Inha¬ 
bitants of Middlesex,’ Sic., in his ‘ Plan of a National De¬ 
fence,’and in his ‘ Principles of Government;’ which arc 
printed m the eighth volume of his works (8vo. edition). 
After an interval of six years, when lie had acquired great 
reputation in his profession, hu again resumed his Oriental 
studies, and employed the leisure hours of the winter of 
1780-1 in translating some antient poems of the highest 
repute in Arabia, which are called Moullakai, or ‘sus¬ 
pended,’ because they arc hung up in the Temple of Mecca. 
In 1783 he was appointed, through the influence of Lord 
Ashburton, a judge in tlio supremo court of judicature at 
Port William in Bengal; on which occasion he was 
knighted. A few weeks after he married Miss Shipley, the 
eldest daughter of the bishop of St. Asaph. 

Sir William Jones arrived at Calcutta at the close of the 
year; and from this time to that of tys death, a period of 
eleven years, he devoted all his leisure time to the study of 
Oriental literature. Almost immediately after his arrival 
he induced those persons who had paid attention to Oriental 
literature to unite in forming a Society ‘ for inquiring into 
the history and antiquities, the arts, sciences, and literature 
ot Asia.’ To the ' Asiatic Researches,’ which were pub¬ 
lished by this Society, of which Sir William Jones was the 
first president. Oriental scholars in Europe are indebted 
for much of thoir knowledge of the literature and antiqui¬ 
ties of the Hindus. Sir William Jones contributed the fol¬ 
lowing treatises to the first four volumes of the ‘Asiatic 
Researches:’ eleven ‘Anniversary Discourses’ on tlio dif¬ 
ferent nations of Asia, file.; ‘ A Dissertation on the Ortho¬ 
graphy of Asiatic Words m Roman Letters;’ ‘On the Gods 
of Greece, Italy, and India;’ ‘On the Chronology of the 
Hindus;’ ‘On the Antiquity of the Indian Zodiac;’ ‘On 
the Second Classical Book of the Chinese;’ ‘ On the Mu¬ 
sical Modes of the Hindus;’ ‘On the Mystical Poetry of 
the Persians and Hindus,’containing a translation of the j 
Gttugovinda hv Jayailfiva; 'On tlio Indian Game of 
Chess ; ‘Tliu Design of a Treatise on the Plants of India 
anil many other treatises of less importance. 

rhe study of Sanskrit principally engaged the attention 
ot Sir William Jones during the first three or four years of 
his residence in Bengal. When he had attained sufficient 
proficiency in this language he proposed to the government 
to publish a copious digest of Hindu and Mohammedan law; 
he offered to superintend the compilation, and to translate 
it. This offer was willingly accepted, and Sir William Jones 
laboured for many years on the work. It was unfinished at 
tho time ot his death; hut has since been completed under 
the superintendence of Mr. Cuiebrooke. The laws of Manu, 
on which the whole system of Hindu jurisprudence is 
founded, were translated by Sir William Jones, and pub¬ 
lished separately in 1794. Tiiose who are interested in 
Hindu literature are also indebted to Sir William Jones 
for a translation of Sacontala, a dramatic poem by Calidfisa, 
which appeared for the first time at Calcutta in 1789; anil 
also fora translation of the Hilopadfisa, which appears to 
have been the original of the celebrated collection of Persian 
fables known under tho name of Pilpay oi Bidpai. [Biocai.] 
But while he was indefatigable in the pursuit of literature, 
he never neglected his duties us a judge; and 'the in¬ 
flexible integrity,' remarks Lord Teignrnouth, ‘ with which 


ho discharged the solemn duty of this station, will long be 
remembered in Calcutta, both by Europeans and natives.’ 
Ho died at Calcutta, on the 27th of April, 1794, after a few 
days’ illness. 

A mere catalogue of the writings of Sir William Jones 
would show the extent and Variety of his knowledge. He 
had a wonderful facility for the acquisition of languages ; 
his knowledge of Latin and Greek was extensive, though 
not profound; his acquainlance with Arabic, Persian, and 
Sanskrit has seldom Been equalled, and scarcely, if ever, sur¬ 
passed by any European; he was familiar with Turkish and 
Hebrew ; and had learned enough of the Chinese to enable 
him to translate an ode of Confucius. He was also well ac¬ 
quainted with most of the modern languages of Europe,— 
French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and German; and 
had studied less critically numerous other languages. His 
knowledge of science was not so extensive or accurate : he 
had however made some progress in mathematics; was well 
acquainted with chemistry; and had studied botany during 
the latter years of his life with tho greatest diligence. But 
though the attainments of Sir William Jones were so 
various and extensive, he doos not appear to liuve possessed 
any originality. He neither discovered now truths nor 
placed old ones in a new light. He possessed neither the 
power of analyzing nor of combining and constructing. For 
language, as a science, he did nothing: he only collected 
materials for others. His writings on Oriental literature 
are interesting and instructive; hut neither they nur any 
of his other works are distinguished by any originality of 
thought or power of expression; Ins style is weak, and his 
judgment frequently defective. His literary attainments 
were certainly such as few men, perhaps none, have ever 
made; yet with every disposition to admire and honour 
him for what he has done, we cannot assign him a high in¬ 
tellectual rank. Doubtless he weakened his powers by dif¬ 
fusing them over so large a surface, instead of concentrating 
them on a few objects. His personal character must always 
command our respect; he was an indefatigable scholar, an 
affectionate son, a faithful friend, a useful citizen, and an 
upright iudge. 

In addition to the works which have been already men¬ 
tioned, Sir William Jones published a translation of Bums; 
and also translations of two Mohammedan law tracts ‘ On 
the Law of Inheritance, and of Succession to Properly of 
Intestates;’ ‘Tales and Fables by Nizami;’ ‘Two Hymns 
to Pracnti;’ and ‘Extracts from the Vedas.' 

A complete edition of the works of Sir William Jones 
was published in (i volumes, 4lo„ 1799, and in 13 volumes, 
8 vo., 1807, with his life by Lord Teignrnouth. 

JONES, JOHN PAUL, was horn (ilh July, 1747, ac¬ 
cording to the ‘ Encyclopedia Americana' at Arbingland 
(Arhigland?), according to other accounts m the parish of 
Kirkbean, in Kirkcudbright, Scotland. The name of his 
father, who was a gardener, was Paul; the addition of 
Jones was assumed by the son after he grew up in life. 
He went to sea at the age of twelve, and after making many 
voyages to America and other parts, was in 1708 muuu 
captain and supercargo of a vessel which he had shortly 
before brought safe into port, having, at tho request of those 
on board, when he was sailing in her as a passenger, taken 
the command on the death of the captain and mate. 
Having in a few years made a good deal of money, ho 
settled in Virginia in 1773, on a property which fell to him 
by the death of an elder brother, who had been for some 
years established there as a planter. After the declaration 
of their independence by the colonies, ho offered his services 
in the war against his native country, in which he soon 
greatly distinguished himself. On being appointed to the 
command of the Providence, ho cruised' among the West 
Inrh^ Islands, and, as it is stated, made sixteen prizes in 
little more than six weeks. In May, 1777, he proceeded, 
by order of the Congress, to France, where lie was imme¬ 
diately appointed, by Franklin and his brother commis¬ 
sioners, to the command of the Ranger, in which the next 
year he sailed upon a eruiso to the coasts of Britain, and, 
after making a descent by night at Whitehaven, where lie 
spiked the guns of the forts and sot fire to one or two ves¬ 
sels, besides plundering the house of the earl of Selkirk on 
tho opposite coast of Scotland, returned to Brest with 200 
prisoners, and the boast that he had for some time kept 
the north-western coast of England and southern coast oi 
Scotland in a state of alarm with his single ship. In the 
autumn of 1779 he set sail again on a similar expedition 
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for the eastern coasts of England ami Scotland, in which liis 
success and the terror he created were still greater than on 
the former occasion. Among ottier exploits, having encoun- 
torod the Bultic lleet, he attacked its convoys, the Sorupis 
frigate and the Countess of Scarborough, off Flatnhorough 
Head, on the 23rd of September, and, after a sanguinary 
engagement, succeeded in capturing the first-mentioned of 
these vessels. For this achievement he was, on his return to 
Paris, presented by Louis XVI. with a richly ornamented 
sword, boaringa flattering inscription, was invested with the 
military order of Merit, and received in every way the most 
distinguished reception both from the government, the court, 
ami in general society. At this time it seems he wrote verses, 
and evinced a violent ambition to make a figure in the 
fashionable world; he is described by an English lady then 
resident at Paris as ‘ a smart little man of thirty-six, who 
speaks hut little French, and appears to be an extraordinary 
genius—a poet as well as a hero.’ On his return to America, 
in February, 1781, a gold medal was voted to him by 
Congress. He then served till the peace under the French 
admiral D’Estaing, after which he proceeded to Pans with 
the appointment of agent for prize-money. Some years 
afterwards he entered the Russian service with the rank of 
rear admiral; hut disputes in which he became involved 
with the Russian naval authorities soon compelled him 
to retire, on which he returned once inoie to Paris, 
where he lived till his death, 1 Hth July, 1702, having, 
according to his American biographer, gradually sunk 
into poverty and neglect, before he was attacked by 
disease. ‘ Jones.’ concludes the writer in the ‘ Encyclo¬ 
pedia Americana,’ was a man of signal talent and courage ; 
lie conducted all his operations with the most daring bold¬ 
ness eombuiecl with the keenest sagacity in calculating the 
chances of success and the consequences of defeat. He 
was however of an irritable impetuous disposition, which 
rendered him impatient of the authority of lus superiors, 
v Ink* la* was at the same time harsh m the exercise of his 
own : and he was deficient in that modesty which adorns 
great qualities and distinguished actions, while it disarms 
envy anil conciliates jealousy. 11 is early education vvus of 
i very limited kind ll terminated when he went to sea at 
the age of twelve ; hut he supplied its defects by subsequent 
study, so us to enable linnselt to write with lluc-my, strong!h, 
and clearness, and to sustain his part respectably m llio 
polished society into which he was thrown.Ills me¬ 

morials, correspondence, De., are (pule voluminous' A 
bio; i.iphival memoir ol Jones, by Mr. J. S. Shelburne, 
appeared, il seems, at Washington ill 182s. We may 
add that m Scotland his name, and the impiession of the 
d'ead he occasioned, are still alive in the popular memory, 
and universally familiar to old and young. Some account 
'd Ins traditionary reputation may he found m a singular 
h"ok entitled ‘ The Scottish Gallovidian Eney dopiedia,’ by 
John Muctaggart, Hvo., London, lSg.) (pp .■{73-3711). Ac 
cording hi tins wilier, who tells us that he has had Ins 
information about Jones ‘ from the lips of many who per¬ 
sonally knew him, and all about lus singular ways,’ he was 
* a short thick litllo fellow, about five feet eight m height, 
of a dark swarthy complexion.’ ‘ He was,’ continues the 
account, * a common sailor for several years out of the pint 
of Kn keudhright.and was allowed lobe unmatched on that 
coast lor skill in sea matters.’ 

JONE'SIA, a genus of plants of the tribe Cassicue, 
and of the natural family of Legumnios®, which was 
named by Dr. Roxburgh ill honour of (Sir William Jones, 
w lm, in the midst of his numerous other avocations, lbund 
•uie to pay attention to Indian plants. The species are 
l> >v in number, and indigenous m the islands of the 
Malay an Archipelago, as well as oil the eastern frontier of 
Bengal, that is, in Silhet, and lower Asam. They form trees 
winch are highly ornamental from their handsome, shining, 
abruptly pinnate leaves, and from the showy nature of their 
crowded racemes of flowers. J. A trial, the best known spe¬ 
cies, is often referred to by Hindu poets liy the namewhieh 
has been adopted by botanists to distinguish it as a species. 
Dr. Roxburgh says, and we can in a great measure coincide 
with him in opinion, ‘When this tree is in full blossom, I 
do not think the whole vegetable kingdom affords a more 
beautiful object.’ ( PI. Tnd., ii., p. 220.) 

JONSON, BENJAMIN, was born at Westminster m the 
year 157*1, and educated at Westminster school. While he 
was there Ins mother married a second husband, by trade 
a bricklayer, and when Jenson became of sufficient age lo 
P. C., No. 805. 


he employed, he worked at his father-in-law’s business. 
According to Dr. Fuller, he soon left it and went to the 
University of Cambridge, but was obliged from ne<-u.,si 
tons circumstances speedily lo return, and was employed 1 :i 
tlie new structure of Lincoln’s I mi. According hi Mi 
Wood, some gentlemen who saw lum working with Ins 
father took compassion on him, and he was sent by Cam¬ 
den to Sir Walter Raleigh, whose son he attended on In- 
travols on the Continent. On Ins return lie went to Cam 
bridge. According to a third account, before going ,o Cam¬ 
bridge he served as a soldier in the Low Countries, and the 
statement seems to ho confirmed by one of his own epigiani-. 
The fact is, that the early part of Ins life is quite uiu eitain, 
though it is well known that on leaving Cambridge lie be¬ 
took himself to the stage, where he proved hut an indiffer¬ 
ent actor and at first an indifferent author. While a 
retainer to the stage he had the misfortune to kill a uian m 
a duel, and was committed to prison, where the visits of a 
Catholic priest converted him to the Church of Rome. 
Twelve years afterwards he returned to the Church ef 
England. 

It vvus in the year 1 j'jH that his fame rose by the produc¬ 
tion of the comedy of Every Man m his Humour,’ at the 
Globe Theatre, and from this time he adopted the practice 
of writing a play a year, for several successive years. ‘ Every 
Man out of Ins Humour’ was acted at the Globe; ‘Cvn- 
llna’s Revels,’which the author has called not a comedy, 
but a comical satire, was performed by the children of 
Queen Elizabeth’s chapel, as was also another comical 
satire, ‘ The Poetaster.’ This Iasi piece was occasioned 
by a quarrel with Decker, who is satirized under the name 
of Ciispnius. Decker retaliated by a play entitled ‘ Satini- 
mastix,’ ill which Jenson appears under the title of Young 
Horace. Jenson’s tragedy of ‘ Sejunus’ was produced m 
lfiO.3, and lus noble play of ‘ Volpone' appeared two years 
afterwards. About tins time ho w as committed to prison with 
Chapman and Marston, the three poets having written the 
comedy of ‘Eastward-hoc’ (printed in Dndsley’s collection), 
which contained some retlections on the Scots. They were in 
danger of losing thoir ears and noses, lmt were sunn par¬ 
doned and released. It is said that Jenson's mother in¬ 
tended to poison herself, if the punishment had been in¬ 
dicted. Being much occupied with court masques, in the 
wilting of winch he had acquired great celebrity, Jen¬ 
son did not produce another play (in the strict sense of the 
word) till 100 !), when his' Kpua-no’ was acted, winch is 
regarded by Dry den as a perfect comedy. 1 The Alchemist’ 
appealed in 1010, and though more deservedly reckoned 
one ol the best of lus works, was no great favourite with (ho 
public Its ill success is ascribed by some to a jiaily 
raised against him. Dry don has supposed that the ‘ Al- 
chcnnsi’ was wntteii m imitation of a piece called ‘ Allni- 
luazur’Ou Dodsley's collci-hull), but the stv to and general con¬ 
duct of the two pieces are so very dilleienl (hat liieie scarcely 
seems a reason for supposing any imitation other than thu 
mere circumstance that belli playssatmze pretended adepts. 
It is a curious fact that the tine play of ‘ Alhuinazar’ like¬ 
wise met with uo success. In Kill appeared the tragedy 
of ‘ Catiline,’ in which the long speeches translated timu 
Cicero and Sallust called forth animadversions, winch 
were disregarded by the author, us he gloried in plagiarisms 
which served to exhibit lus learning. Alter the produc¬ 
tion of ‘ Bartholomew Fair’ in 10K), anil * The Devil is an 
Ass’ in 1(116, he published lus works m folio, and soon after 
retiled to live in Christ Church, Oxford, whither lie had 
been invited by several’members. In 161!) lie became poet 
laureate, and received ail annual stipend of 1U0/. and a tiene 
of Spanish wine. The condemnation of ‘The New lim| 
which he produced ill 1625, nearly disgusted linn with tin- 
stage, though he afterwards wrote ‘The Magnetic Duly' 
and ‘The Tale of a Tub,’ which arc considuied inferior pro¬ 
ductions. lie appears to have suffered much from novel ly 
in the latter part of his life. He died on the 0th Angus!, 
1637, and was buried three days afterwards in Westminster 
Abbey. His monument, inscribed ‘ O Rare Ben Jenson,’ 
is familiar to every person who has visited the Aldicv. 

Jenson's plays are well adapted to the perusal of earnest 
students, who will find in them u mine of sieiling though 
often rugged beauty; hut those will be disappointed who 
look to Ills works lor the amusement ol a passing hour. 
In the first place it requires a (.unable education to enable 
a person to relish his imitations ol the classic authors; and 
in the second, liis plays do not so much represent human 
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character generally, as mankind under the particular cir¬ 
cumstances of Jenson's own time, atul many local allusions 
are made which cannot he understood without some know¬ 
ledge of the manners and customs of the time: hut Mr. 
Gifford’s notes in his edition of .1 on son are a treasure of 
this kind of information. The practice of exhibiting 
the ‘ humours,’ that is, the peculiarities of character, 
obtained for Jotison the name of the ‘ humorous’ poet, 
which name must be understood in a sense quite different 
from that in which it is used at present. The lovers of a 
more natural school of poetry are seldom admirers of 
Jotison, who finds lus chief reader! among those who like 
to observe the elaboration of dramatic art. Besides 
his completed dramatic works, Joiison has lei't two frag¬ 
ments, * Mortimer's Fall,’ which he intended to he a tra¬ 
gedy in the Greek style, and the * Sad Shepherd,’ a dramatic 
pastoral which is one of the gems of early English literature, 
lie has also left a translation of Horace's ‘Art of Poetry,’ 
an ‘English Grammar’of some merit, and n few poems, 
some of which are singularly beautiful. ‘ Every Man in Ins 
Humour' is the only piece that has kept possession of the 
stage. ‘The Alchemist’ has been abridged to a l’aree 
called ‘ The Tobacconist.* 

JOPPA. [Syria.| 

JORDAENN, JACOB, horn at Antwerp in 1594, was 
a disciple of Adam van Oort, hut was indebted to Rubens 
for the greater part of his knowledge in the art of painting, 
lie was pi evented from visiting Koine by an early marriage 
with Van Oort’s daughter; hut he diligently copied the best 
pictures of the great Italian masters to which he could 
procure access. Ills pictures are distinguished by powerful, 
brilliant, and harmonious colouring, as well as knowledge of 
chiaroscuro. His composition is rich, his touch free and 
spirited; hut he is deficient in elegance and taste; ho copied 
nature as he found it. He painted with great facility anil 
rapidity, anil being also extremely diligent and living to a 
great age (he died ill 11179, aged eighty-four), his works are 
very numerous: a great many of the churches ill the No 
therlands have altar-pieces by him, and his pictures are 
met. with in most collections of any eminence. 

JORDAN. [Syria. 1 

JORT1N, JOHN. D.D (horn lfeis. dii d 1 770). was of 
foreign extraction. Ins famdt having left France when 
1/itns XIV. revoked the edict of lleiei IV.. Coinmonlv 
called the Edict ot Nantes, for the protecinin of lus Huguenot 
subjects. He was himself horn ill London. lie had Ins 
grammar education at the Charlie House, from whence he 
passed lo Jesus College, Cambridge, of which lie became m 
due time a Fellow. 

While living at Cambridge he published a small volume 
of Latin poems, which uie greatly admins), and allowed to 
possess a high mill, among modern Latin verses. Ills 
College presented him to a living in Cainhi idgoshiro, but 
he determined on leaving the country and resiibug in 
London, where he soon became an acceptable, or rather, 
hi the better sense of the pliuiso, an admired and popular 
preacher, llis sermons, many of which are printed, are 
distinguished for their excellent sense and the originality 
at once of thought and style. In 1751 lie obtained the 
living of St. Dunstan in the East. Ills other church pre¬ 
ferment was the living of Kastwell in Kent, presented to 
him by the earl of Winchelsea. This was for the greater 
part of his life all the preferment he enjoyed ; but in I ;r,g, 
when lus ft lend Dr. Oshaldeston became bishop of Loudon, 
Jorlin was appointed his domestic chaplain, and was pre¬ 
sented with a prebend in the church of Saint Paul atul the 
living of Kensington. To these was soon added the arch¬ 
deaconry of London. lie fixed his residence at Kensington, 
and was buried in the new churchyard of that, place. 

The criticaf writings of Dr. Jortin are greatly admired 
by all who have a taste for curious literature. It. is not 
merely on account of the learning which is displayed m 
them, and the use which is made of obscurer authors, but 
there is a terseness in the expression, and a light, playful 
satire in the thoughts, which make them exceedingly 
entertaining. The first work of this class was published in 
17.11, and is entitled ‘Miscellaneous Observations on 
Authors, antient and modern.’ In 1751 the first volume 
appeared of his * Remarks upon Ecilesiastieul History;’ 
and in 1758 he published his * Life of Erasmus. 

JORULLO. [Mexico.] 

JOSEPH I., of the house of Austria, emperor of Ger¬ 
many, succeeded his father Leopold I. ia 1 "05, lie carried 


on tlio war called that ‘ of the Spanish succession,’ which 
had begun under his father, against loans XIV. The allied 
armies under Eugene and Marlborough were prosperous 
in liis reign. The battles of Ramiiies, Ondenarde, and 
Malplaquel, the deliverance of Turin by Prince Eugene, 
the surrender of Naples to the Austrians, and the per¬ 
manent footing obtained by the Archduke Charles in Spam, 
seemed to have nearly decided the question, when Joseph 
died of tlio smallpox in April, 1711, leaving lus brother 
Charles, afterwards Charles VI., the last male heir of the 
house of Halisburg, to conclude the war. Joseph was a 
good prince; he was learned, and assiduous m the dis¬ 
charge of his dut ies, humane, and though a sincere Cutliolic, 
yet tolerant. He was one of the best of a house fertile m 
guod and wise princes. 

JOSEPH 11., eldest, son of Maria Theresa and of 
Francis of Lorraine, was elected king of the Romans m 
1704, and ill the following year, on the death of his father, 
he became emperor. As long as lus mother lived he had 
little real power, as Maria Theresa returned the adminis¬ 
tration of her vast territories m her own hands; but on her 
decease, in 17K0, he became possessed of all the hereditary 
Austrian dominions. Joseph soon displayed considerable am¬ 
bition mixed with much restlessness: he was however kept 
in check by France and by Frederic of Prussia. After tlio 
latter died, in 178(i, Joseph joined Catherine of R ussia m a 
war against Turkey, winch his general Laudon carried on 
vvuh success, taking Belgrade and other fortresses in 17s'i. 
But the threatening aspect of affairs in France and Brabant 
arrested the progress of the Austrian armies, and Joseph 
himself died m 1790. The character m which Joseph is 
chiefly viewed is that of a reformer; in many instances a 
wise one, hut in others lush and liieoiisideiate. lie alio 
lislied all separate jurisdictions, and divided the Austrian 
monarchy into thirteen governments subdivided intociiele-, 
all under a uniform administration, end and judicial, lie 
abolished feudal servitudes, anil substituted a fixed tax m 
lieu of corvees, taskworks, tithes, henets, fie. He issued 
iho edict of toleration, by which all Chi istians, of whatever 
denomination, wete declared oquallv citizens, and equally 
eligible to all olliees and dignities. Wherever there was a 
population of .'tooo inhabitants, whether Protestants or 
Greeks, they neie allowed to build a church for themselves, 
provided they established at the same time a permanent 
fund for (lie -uppert of the minister and iclief of the poor. 
The Jews were allowed the exercise of all trades and pin 
Cessions, with access to the public schools and universities 
lie took away from llie clergy the censorship of the picss, 
and gave it to a commission of literary men resident at 
Vienna. He opened colleges and universities, enlarged 
those already existing, endowed new professorships, and 
collected libraries. Hu encouraged manufactories, lml, 
aeioiding to the old system, lu: placed exorbitant duties on 
foreign articles, lie. subjected the monastic fraternities to 
diocesan jurisdiction ; and he suppressed many convents, hut 
he did it. har-h manner, without regard to the necessities 
and findings of the older inmates, who were turned adrift into 
the world with only small pensions, and ill some eases even 
without them. He forbade pilgrimages and processions, pro- 
hilmedthe pomp of funeral ceremonies, declared marriage to 
be a purely civil contract, forbade all papal hulls to ho pub¬ 
lished throughout his dominions without the permission of 
the government, abolished the privileges of the university of 
Louvain, and established a new theological seminary ill Us 
place. These innovations, in a country so strongly attached to 
its old institutions utid*eligiou as ihe Belgian provinces wore, 
led loan insurreet.on.aud ultimately lo the separation of those 
line territories from the Austrian monarchy. His scheme of 
establishing the German its the universal language through¬ 
out his dominions led to a revolt in Hungary, which his 
more temperate successor Leopold had some difficulty m 
pacifying. In short, the reforms of Joseph partook both of 
the good and the evil of that spirit of innovation which has 
prevailed in Europe ever since his time; for with all lus 
liberality he was perfectly despotic in carrying his measures 
into effect, without regard to the feelings, prejudices, or 
interests of individuals. He lias been quaintly, but not 
inappropriately, styled the imperial avaut-courier of the 
French revolution. 

JOSEPH, King of Portugal. [Portugal.] 

JOSE’PIHJS, FLA'VITJS, the celebrated Jewish his¬ 
torian, was horn at Jerusalem a.d. 37. His family was one 
of very distinguished rank; by his mother’s side he was de- 
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gcended from the Asmomoan princes; and liis father Mat¬ 
thias belonged to the chief sacerdotal family of the first of 
the twenty-four courses. Josephus was brought up at Je¬ 
rusalem with his brother Matthias; and, according to his 
own account, ho made such progress in learning that he 
was frequently consulted at the ago of fourteen concerning 
difficult points in the law. At the age of sixteen lie resolved 
to become acquainted with the opinions of the three prin¬ 
cipal Jewish sects, namely, those of the Pharisees, Sad- 
duoees, and Essenes. He accordingly studied the doctrines 
of each ; but having hoard that a celebrated Essene of the 
name of Banus liven m an ascectic manner in the desert, 
Josephus joined him in his solitary mode of life, and passed 
three years in his society. At the ago of nineteen he ugiun 
returned to Jerusalem, and embraced the opinions of the 
Pharisees. In his twenty-sixth year lie sailed to Home 
with the view of obtaining the liberation of some priests ol 
his acquaintance, who had been seized l»y Felix, procurator 
of Judina, and sent as captives to Homo, lie had the mis¬ 
fortune to bo shipwrecked in the Adriatic; Imt upon arm¬ 
ing at Pnteoli, lie became acquainted with ail actor of the 
name of Aliturius, through vv hose means lie was ml reduced 
to Poppma, the wife of Nero, who piocured tin 1 liberation 
of the priests, and he-lowed many piesonls upon Josephus. 

On his return to Jerusalem, Josephus found the greater 
part of his count rymen prcpuimg for war against the Humans. 
Being strongly opposed to tins measure, lie joined himself lo 
that parly which was anxious lor the preservation of peace. 
A ft ci the defeat of the Homan general C'eslius, and the 
massacre of the Jews m Syria and Alexandua, all hope of 
peace appears to have been lost; and Josephus accordingly 
united lnmsolf to the war path. ]’< mg deputed, togethoi 
vul, Joazar and Judas, lo defend the province ol Galilee, 
he made vigorous preparations agauist the Homans, 
though Ins plans weie constantly thwailed, and las life lie- 
Miienllv in danger from Ins peisoual and political enemies. 
«>ii the appmaeli of V 'spa-tail’s auuv in the following year, 
v.!>. 07, Josephus icirealed to Jotapala; and after dcfbml- 
lii., the city for forty seven (lavs against the whole Roman 
in my. he was when prisoner on the enptuie of the h.wn. 
I" ill uislead ofhemg put to death, a.s was the fate of all ins 
companions, he was received by \ o-.pasi.ni with disnu 

u tud honour, in consequence of In- pretending tu the 
e'.aiaeler of a prophet, and artfully piedielmg thal Vespa- 
11.»11 would shortly succeed Nero in the government of the 
1 vi n an empire. He was present with Tilns at the siege of 
.1 * i nsiilem, and endeavinued to prevail upon Ins country- 
men lo sulmuf lo the Homans. Alter Vespasian succeeded 
lo the pmple lie was treated by Tilus Willi slill gieater lm- 
‘.ioiu Ilian beffto; hul by the Jews he was regarded as a 
l'ii :"ide, and by the Roman soldiers was looked upon with 
■ us] icioii. On 1 lie taking of the city. Title, ofloicd lo giant 
linn anything lie wished. He asked for the sac led hooks, 
(hid the lives of his hiotlicr mid filly friends, lie received 
a huge eslatc in Judiea: and upon going lo Home was 
admitted ti, the |iri\lieges of a Homan citizen by Vespasian, 
vho al-n gave linn an annual pen-ion and upaitments m 
I is own hou.-e. After the death of Vespasian, he continued 
lo live m Home ill high favour willi Titus ami Domitian. 
'The lime of his death is iinroil.iiii; he was eeilamly alive 
a 1 tlm latter end of tile first, and probably at the beginning 
of the second century. 

The first work published by Josephus was the history of 
(lie ‘ Jewish War;’ it was originally written ill the tSyro- 
t'hahlaie language for the use of those Jews who lived be¬ 
yond the Euphrates. He afterwards translated it into Greek 
lor the benefit of the learned Homans. Tim ‘Jewish War' 
< oiisists of seven books, and gives an account of the history 
> f the Jews from the taking of Jerusalem by Antioelnis 
Kpipliancs to the destruction of the city by Titus. Many 
years aftcrvvtud-, a.iv. M3, Josephus published in Greek Ins 
great work on the ‘ Antiquitie- of the Jews,’ with the view 
of increasing the reputation of Ins nation with the Homans, 
and of refuting the many calumnies in circulation against 
the Jews, by giving a faithful account of their history and 
opinions. This work commences, in the same manner as 
the book of GY iienitt, with the creation of the world ; and it 
gives a consecutive account of Jew ish history from the birth 
of Abraham to the commencement of the war with the Ho¬ 
mans. The early part is taken from the books of the Old 
Testament, with many additions and explanations; some 
of which were probably genuine Jewish traditions; hut the 
greater part appear to hare been only added by the his¬ 


torian, in order lo give more importance to his nation, 
and a greater air of probability to the miraculous occurrences 
m Jewish history. The ‘ Antiquities of the Jews’ consists 
of twenty books, and was dedicated tu Epophroditus, a phi¬ 
losopher at Rome. 

Josephus also wrote ‘Two Books against Apiori,’ in reply 
to those Greeks who questioned the truth of the early part 
of Ins work on the ‘Antiquities of the Jews." He likewise 
published nil account of his own life in answer to Justus, 
who had written in Greek an account of the Jewish war, in 
which lie attacked the character of Josephus. 

The best editions of Josephus are by Hudson, Oxf., 1720, 

2 vuls. fob ; llaveieump, Amst., 2 vols. fol ; Obcrthiir, Loip., 
it vuls. Svo., I7K2-5; and Richter, Leip., G vols. I 21110 ., 
1S2G-7. The worksoi'Josephus have been frequently Hum¬ 
bled into must of the modem languages of Europe: the 
best translations are—in French, liy (fillet, Fans, 1700,1 
vols. 4(o.; that in Italian, by Angiolini, Verona, 177!», 

4 vols. 4!o ; mid m English by Winston. There are Severn. 
Gentian translation-: one by J. 11. OH, Ziiuch, 1740; all- 
oilier by J. F. Co,la, Tubingen, I 7,'iG ; and the ‘Jewish 
War,’ l.v J. B. Fn-e Aliena, IMI4 5, 2 vols. Hvo. 

JOSHUA (JftliiiiT: m the LXX., Josephus, Arh, vii. ‘JO, 

and IJi hr. iv. s, lie is called Ti/iriuV), a book of the Old 
Testament, so called because it reemds the exploits ol 
Joshua, the son of Nun, wlm succeeded Moses ill the 
command of the Isiuelilcs. Joshua, w hose oi igui.il name 
was llosliea (ptt’irr, A'w/tiA Mil. «, la), accompanied his 

countrymen from Egypt, and distinguished himself hv his 
coinage and mililaiv talculs in a war wilh the Ainalekiles 
( Hind, w n. 'I J.'t). ' 11 e was sent, togelhci with several 
Olliers, lo explore the Promised I .anil, and was the only one 
of the spies, villi the exception of Caleb, who exhorted Ins 
country men to invade Canaan (A' mult., xiv. G-M, 3H|. In 
eoiisequeme of tins he icroived especial marks of favour 
from God, and was nominated by Moses, on the express 
order of God, to succeed linn m the command of the 
Israehlish aimv (Aon///., xxvn. 18 24; lii. 2K; xxxi. 

241 Joshua led llie Israelites over lilt: Joidan, lie. 1441 ; 
and m the course of seven years eoiiqucicd the greater part 
of Paleslnie, and assigned a parlicular purl of the country 
to each uf the tubes. lie died at the age of 11(1, and was 
buried at Tnnnalli reratli, in Mount Kpluaun (./or//., xxiv. 
20, 40). We learn fiom .lose|)luis tlmt Joshua commanded 
the Israelites for twenty live veins [Aiitiq., v. I, sec. 211). 

The author of the Book of Joshua and the tune in which 
it was wulteii ale equally uncertain. Many critics have 
supposed (hat il was vuilien by Joshua hniisvdf; blit the 
entne book in it-. ] lo-ont form could not have been wiitteu 
by him, for many pails of 1 he hook icier to cvenls which 
hiqipencd a I ler the death of Joshua l/n/i, iv. !) ; w. 14-111, 
compared Willi Jnt/u-, i 1(1 hi; ,/s/i . xvi I (I. v. ith Judg., 
i. go ; Jns/i., \i\ 47, with dm win. 2"). Many critics 
suppose the hook to have been written by ,Samuel or Elca- 
zar, whose dc.iih is leeordeil ill llie las! ver-e of the hook • 
laglilfijot ascribes il lo Phim-has, the son ol 1',lea/ar, and 
l)e Wette to the time ol the Babylonish captivity. But at 
w hatever time it may have been written, the author appears 
to have compiled the greater pari, if not, the whole, of the 
work from very antient documents, some uf which were 
probably drawn up by Josluta himself. The survey of tin* 
conquered eoinilry is expressly said In have been ‘dondied 
in a book’ ( Jwtfi., xvin. (l); and Joshua is ul-o -aid to have 
written ‘ ill the hook of the law of God’ the icnevval of the 
covenant between God and the people of 1-racl (./•wiv 
26). The Book of .lasher, which lias long since been lo-l, 
is quoted in doi/uiti (\. 14) as a work of ail! lmi ily . In 
v. 1, the author appears to quote the exact words of a docu¬ 
ment written by a person who was present at tin cunts 
recorded 

The Book of Joshua is a continuation of the Bonk ot 
Deuteronomy, and gives an account of Jewish hisloi v Irom 
the death of Moses lo that of Joshua. It mu' he divided 
into three parts, of which the first, contains Ihc lie-lory ot 
the conquest of the southern and northern purls of Palestine 
(chaps, i.-xi.). and a recapitulation of the conquests boih of 
Moses and Joshua (eh. xu.); the second part gives a du 
scription of the whole of Palestine (oh. xni.), and an accounv 
of tile land which was allotted to Caleb and each of tlio 
tribes (chaps, xiv.-xxii); the third part contains an account of 
( the dying address, death, and burial of Joshua (chaps, xxiu., 
xxiv.) 
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Tho canonical authority of this book has never been dis- 

S uted. In all the MSS. of the Old Testament it imme- 
iately follows the Pentateuch. 

Many Christian commentators consider Joshua to have 
been a type of Christ; but this opinion is not supported by 
any wriler of the New Testament. 

The Samaritans have two hooks which hear the name of 
Joshua. I. One of these is a chronicle, consisting of forty- 
seven chapters, of Jewish history from a little before the 
death of Moses to the time of the Roman emperor Alex¬ 
ander Beverus. It appears to have been called the Book of 
Joshua, because the history of Joshua occupies the greater 
part of the work (the first thirty-eight or thirty-nine 
chapters). It is written in the Arabic language, in Sama¬ 
ritan characters. Copies of this work arc extremely scarce. 
The only copy in Europe, as I'ar as we are aware, is in llie 
University Library at Leyden, to which it was left by 
Joseph Scaliger. 2. The other Book of Joshua, written by 
one Ahul-Phatal), is also a chronicle of events from the 
beginning of the world to a.h. H'JS (a.d. 1402). There is a 
copy of this work in tho Bodleian Library at Oxford. 
Schnurrer, who also possessed another copy, has given an 
account of the chronicle in the nintrti volume of the ‘ Ro- 
pertorium lur Bibl. und Morgenl. Litt.’ 

(The Introductions of Eiehhorn, Jahn, Do Wette, Au- 
gusti, and Horne; Rosenmiillor’s Scholia; the best critical 
works on Joshua are byMasius, Josua- Jmperatoris Historia 
illustrata. Antwerp, 1574 ; Meyer, Uebcr die liestandtheilr 
und die Oehonomie des J). Josua, with a review of the same 
book in Bertholdt’g • Journal der Theolog. Lift.’ vul. ii, 
pp. 337-36(1; Herwerdou's Disptitalio de JJbro Josua-, 
Grotiing. 1825; Maurer's Commentar liber d. B. Josua.) 
JOUDPORE. [Marwak] 

JOURNALS OF THE LORDS AND COMMONS. 
[Parliament.] 

JOVELLA'NOS, GASPER MELCHIOR DE. This 
patriotic and enlightened writer and statesman, who zeal¬ 
ously devoted his talents to the improvement of his country¬ 
men and the defence of their liberties, was born at Gijon 
in the Asturias, in 174!). Although of noble lineage, being 
nephew to the duke of Losada, he possessed but a moderate 
patrimony; accordingly, as soon as he had completed his 
studies at the universities of Oviedo, Avila, and Alcala, he 
accepted the appointment of magistrate at Seville. Yet 
such were his economy anil public spirit, that he would have 
declined the salary if he had not been pressed, and he appro¬ 
priated a considerable portion of his emoluments to the ‘ In¬ 
stitute Asturiano.’ In 1778 he was made chid judge of the 
King’s Court at Madrid, in which city he became acquainted 
with Cabarrus, Campomanes, and oilier eminent literary cha¬ 
racters. Ho was afterwards removed, upon some futile pre¬ 
texts, through the machinations of court intrigue, but was 
again recalled, and raised to the more important otl'iee of 
minister of grace, or homo-secretary of stale, to retain it how¬ 
ever only for a few months, when the intlueneo of the un¬ 
principled Godoy expelled him. He now returned to Gijon, 
where his cares were directed towards the ‘ Institute Astu- 
riano,’ which ho hail succeeded in establishing in 17U4; yet 
ho was not allowed to pursue his plans for public instruction 
long, since in about two years and a half afterwards he was 
arrested, and sent as prisoner to Majorca, where he was 
confined in the castle of Bcllver. Even during this period, 
which continued upwards of seven years, lie prosecuted ins 
studies as diligently as circumstances would permit, and 
commenced a ‘ Flora Bellverica.’ and collected materials for a 
history of the island. At length, after the (lowiifal of 
Godoy, lie was permitted to return by Ferdinand Vll„ and 
on that sovereign’s abdication, was chosen member of the 
central junta. When that body was dissolved, the illustrious 
veteran returned to Gijon, to bo shortly utter driven from 
his home when the French invaded Asturias, in 1812. 
Within two months death liberated him from all his per¬ 
secutors. 

As a writer on subjects of political economy and legisla¬ 
tion, Jovellanos stands foremost among his countrymen; 
but besides hi§ productions of.that class, he wrote numerous 
others, among which may be mentioned his celebrated 
Fan y Toros, the tragedy of ‘ Pelayo,’ tho comedy of ‘ El 
Dehncuonte Honrado,’ a translation of the first book of 
‘ Paradise Lost,’besides several poetical pieces; an (doge 
on Ventura Rodriguez, the eminent architect; a disserta¬ 
tion on English architecture, &c. A biographical memoir 
o t Aim was published by his friend Cean Bermudez (the 


well known author of several works on the fine arts), under 
tho title of ‘ Mcmorias para la Vida del Exc. Sen. Don G 
Jovellanos, y Noticias analiticas do sus Obras.’ 

JOVIA'NUS, FLA'VIUS CLAU'DIUS, born a.d. 331, 
was the son of Vcronianus, of an illustrious family of Mue- 
sia, who had filled important offices under Constautius. 
Jovian us served in tho army of Julian in his unlucky 
expedition against tlio Persians, awl when that emperor 
wus killed, a.d. 363, the soldiers proclaimed him his suc¬ 
cessor. His first task was to save the army, which was sur¬ 
rounded by the Persians, and in great distress for provisions. 
After repelling repeated attacks of the enemy, he willingly 
listened to proposals for peace, which were—that the Romans 
should give up tho conquests of former emperors westward 
of the Tigris, and as far as tho city of Nisibis, which was still 
in their hands, but was included in the territory to be surren¬ 
dered up to Persia, and that moreover they should give no as¬ 
sistance to the king of Armenia, then at war with the Persians. 
These conditions, however offensive to Roman pride, J ovia- 
nus was obliged to submit to, as his soldiers wore in the 
utmost destitution. It is a remarkable instance of tho 
Roman notions of political honesty, that Eutropius re¬ 
proaches Jovianus not so much with having given up the 
territory of the empire, as with having observed so hu¬ 
miliating a treaty after he had come out of his dangerous 
position, instead of renewing tho war, as the Romans had 
constantly done on former occasions. Jovianus delivered 
Nisibis to the Persians, the inhabitants withdrawing to 
Amida, which became the chief Roman town in Mesopo¬ 
tamia. On his arrival at Antioch, Jovianus, who was of the 
Christian faith, revoked the edicts of Julian against the 
Christians. He also supported the orthodox or Nieene 
creed against tho Arians, and he showed his favour to tho 
bishops who had formerly suffered from the Ariaus, and es¬ 
pecially to Athanasius, who visited him at Antioch. Having 
been acknowledged till over the empire, Jovianus, after 
staying some mouths at. Antioch, set off during the winter 
to Constantinople, and, on his way, paid funeral honours to 
Julian’s remains at Tarsus. He continued Ins journey in 
very severe cold, of which several of his attendants died. 
At Ancyra lie assumed the consular dignity, but a few days 
after, being at a place called Dadastana in Galatia, lie was 
found dead in his bed, as some say being suffocated by the 
vapour of tho charcoal burning in liis room, according to 
others by the steam of the plaster with which it had been 
newly laid, whilst others again suspected him to have been 
poisoned or killed by some of Ins guards. He died on the 
JGth of February, a.d. 354, being 33 years of age, after a 
lcign of only seven months. The army proclaimed Valeit- 
liniunus as his successor. • 


Coin of JovinmiB. 

British Mu&euui. Actual Size. Gold. 

JOVI'NUS, horn of an illustrious family of Gaul, as¬ 
sumed the imperial tille under the weak reign of lloiiorius, 
uml placing himself at the head of u iiiixcd army of Bur¬ 
gundians, Alemanm, Abuii, &e., look possession of part of 
Gaul a.d. 411. A'aulphns, king of the Visigoths, offered 
to join Jovinus and share Gaul between them, but Jovinus 
having declined his alliance, Ataulphus made peace with 
Ilonortus, attacked and defeated Jovinus, and having taken 
him prisoner at Valence, delivered him to Dardanus, 
prefeet of Gaul, who had him put to death at Narbo (Nar- 
bomiu) a.d. 412. 


Coin of JoAjnus. 

British Mihimihi. Actual Size. Gold. 

JO'VIUS, PAUL. [Giovio.] 

JUAN FERNANDEZ. [Ff.rnande*.] 
JUAN DE ULLOA. [Mexico.] 
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JUAN BEL RIO. [Mexico.] 

JUBA I., son of Hiempsal, kind of Numidia, succeeded 
his father about the year 50 b c. Ho was a warm supporter 
of the senatorial party and Pompey, moved, it is said, by a 
gross insult which in his youth he hud receivud from 
C®sar. Ho gained, b.c. 49, a great victory over Curio, 
Caesar’s lieutenant in Africa. After the battle of Pharsalia 
and the death of Pompey, he continued steady to his cause; 
and when Caesar invaded Africa, b.c. 4G, he supported Scipio 
and Cato with all his power, and in the first instance 
reduced the dictator to much difficulty. The battle of 
Thapsns turned the scale however in Caesar's favour. Juba 
lied; and finding that his subjects refused to receive him, 
put an end to his life m despair. His connection with 
Cato has suggested the underplot of Addison’s tragedy 



ruin of Juba I. 
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JUBA II., bn, son, was carried to Romo by iCtDsar, 
kindly treated, and well and learnedly educated. ]Ie 
gained the friendship and fought in the cause of Augustus, 
Mini gate him Iho kingdom of Matirilania, Ins paternal 
kingdom of Numidia having been erected into a Roman 
prm nice. He cultivated diligently the arts of peace, was 
beloved by his subjects, and bad a high reputation for 
learning. He wrote, in Greek, of Arabia, with observations 
on its natural history; of Assyria: of Home; of painting 
and painters; of theatres; of the qualities of animals, on 
the source ol the Nile, &e Julia married Cleopatra, the 
daughter of Antony and Cleopatra queen of Egypt. Their 
medal, which is lure given, lias 1VBA HEX im one side, 
and U A lit *I1A I'I’A BACIAIltA on the other. Stiabo in 
bis Mb book speaks of Juba as living, and m his 17lh and 
last book as then )list dead. Tills would probably fix Ins 
death about a i). 17. (Clinton’s Fasti ; Dion Cass.; Ca'S., 
//'*// <'<>' : Pbny, Hist. Ant., hi), v. I, ike ; see the Abbe 
Seem, Stir la l ir i‘l h ‘v Ourriigps tin Juba , in Acad, des 
J/iicn/'l , vol. iv„ p. 157.) 



Coin of .IhIki II 
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JUDAH, JUD/KA. [Jkvvs; Pvlksti vk.J 
JUDAISM includes, in its most extensive signification, 
not only the system of religion which is believed in by the 
Jews, but also all those laws, moral, civil, political, and 
ritual, which are contained in the live books of Moses. 
Sonic of the peculiar tenets of this religion were im¬ 
parted to Abraham, the ancestor of the Jewish people; 
hut it did not receive its full development till after the 
departure of the Israelites from Egypt and their arrival 
ai Mount Sinai, where the Supreme Being imparted 
to Moses the whole system of the Jewish economy. 
After the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, and 
the dispersion of the Jews over the various countries of the 
world, all those laws which related to government, and 
which could only be enforced in a country where the Jews 
possessed political power, necessarily became obsolete; and 
the term Judaism has consequently been restricted to those 
religious and moral laws which are contained in the ‘ Pen¬ 
tateuch,’ and which are recognised by the Jews to the pre¬ 
sent time us the rule of their faith and conduct. The 
peculiar characteristics of J ndatsm, with a history of its rise 
and progress, are given in the article .Tews. 

An interesting account of the ceremonial rites and reli¬ 
gious and philosophical opinions of the modern Jews (that 
is, of those who lived during and subsequently to the tune 
of Christ) is given in Allen's ‘Modern Judaism,’ London, 
1816, 2nd ed. 1830 

JUDAS MACCABAJUS succeeded his fnther Matla- 
thius (b.c. 106 ) as the leader of the Jews in their patriotic 


attompts to throw off the yoke of the Syrian kings (1 Mace. 
iii. 1). He greatly distinguished himself in the war by his 
military talents, his personal courage, and his implacable 
hostility to tho Syrian princes. Immediately after his 
father’s death he defeated two Syrian armies; and in the 
following year conquered Lysias and GorgiaB, who had 
been sent uga'insthmi with much larger forces.' He afterwards 
took possession of Jerusalem, purified tho Temple from all 
idolatrous pollutions, and restored the national worship. 
Hu strengthened his power by subduing the Idumooan* 
and Ammonites and other nations bordering upon Pales¬ 
tine, The unexpected success of J udas greatly exasperated 
Antiochus, who sworo that ho would destroy the whole 
Jewish nation, but he died before he couhl make prepara¬ 
tions for the conquest of the country. He was succeeded 
by Antiochus Eupator, who marched against Jerusalem, 
but was obliged to raise the siege and return to Upper Asia 
in consequence of a revolt of a powerful noble. Before he 
left Palestine ho entered into an alliance with Judas. This 
treaty however was soon broken by the Syrian king; fresh 
armies wore sent against Judas, winch were all defeated by 
this intrepid vyarnor. Anxious to render J udaoa indepen¬ 
dent, and feeling the difficulty of continuing the contest 
against the whole power of the Syrian empire, he sent am¬ 
bassadors to Rome to solicit an alliance with the Roman 
people (1 Macc. i. 8; Justin , xxxvi. 3). This was readily 
granted by the Romans; hut before Judas could re¬ 
ceive nny assistance from bis new allies, Palestine was 
again invaded by a Syrian army of 22,060 men under 
the command of Bacelndes. Judas had only 3600 men 
with him, and his number afterwards diminished to 800; 
but with these he ventured to attack tho Syrians, and after 
an obstinate struggle was at length defeated, and perished in 
the contest (b.c. 160). 

(The First Book qf the Maccabees; Josephus’s Jewish An¬ 
tiquities; Pridoaux’s Connexion; John’s Hebrew Com¬ 
monwealth.) 

JUDE, TIIE EPISTLE OF SAINT, a book of the 
New Testament, was probably written by the Apostle Judo, 
who was surnametl Lebhwus (A(/3/3moc) and Tliiubbeus 
(OachCua) (Matt., x. 3 ; Mark, ill. 18 ; John,?. i.X. 22). He 
is also called the brother of James (Luke, vi. 16 ; Acts, i. 

13), and the brother of Christ ( Matt , xiii. 55). This James 
was probably ‘ James the Less,' the son of Alphtrus and 
Mary (Matt., x. 3 ; xxvii. 56; Mark, xv. 40), who was also 
the brother of Christ. Thu meaning of the ‘ brother of 
Christ' has been already discussed under James. It has 
however been maintained that this epistle could not have 
been written liy the Apostle Jude, since he does not de¬ 
scribe himself as an apostle, but, on the contrary, refers to 
the authority of the apostles as superior to Ins own (v. 17). 
(Do Wctte’s Lehrhueh, sec. 182.) 

The object of this epistle is to guard believers against 
the false teachers who had crept into the church, and to 
exhort them to persevere in their Christian profession. 
There is a great similarity between tins epistle and the 
second epistle of St. Peter. ITug, m his Introduction to the 
Now Testament, argues, that since ‘ tlie language of Judo is 
simple, unpremeditated, and expressive, without ornament; 
while that, of Peter is artificial, and has tlie appearance of 
embellishment and amplification,’ the epistle of J ude was 
written first, and was used by St. Peter in the composition 
of his second epistle. The epistle of Jude appears to have 
been written shortly before the destruction of Jerusalem. 

The canonical authority of this epistle has been rejected 
by many, because tint apocryphal books of Enoch ami the 
Ascension of Moses are supposed to be quoted in it (v. I 1,0). 
It is not contained in the ‘ Peshito,’ and is classed bv Euse¬ 
bius among the Anti/ci'omena (Hist. lice., ii. 23; iii. 2">). 
Origon also expresses doubts respecting it (Comment, in 
Matt., iii. 814); but the greater number of the fathers relcr 
to it as a work of divine authority. 

(The Introductions of Miehaelis, Eiehhorn, Do VVetle, 
Bertholdt, Hug, and Horno; and the. Commentaries of 
Hiinloin (1799) and Laurmaun (1818). 

JUBEX, JUDl'CIUM. It is of some importance to 
form a correct notion of the terms judex and judicium in 
the Roman writers. 'I'hvjudiciaprirata wore those in which 
ono parly claimed something of or against another party, 
and must be distinguished from the jiulicia publica. Tho 
former had relation" to aettones, and may be generally de¬ 
scribed as Civil actions; the latter were of the nature of 
Criminal prosecutions. 
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In the Judieia Privata the party complainant (actor) came 
before the praetor or other magistrate who had jurisdiction 
(jurisdiotio), and made his claim or complaint, to which the 
defendant (reus) might put in a plea (exceptio). The prae¬ 
tor then made an order by which he referred the matter to 
Judtces or Recuperatores, or Arbitri, whose chief office was 
to ascertain the facts in dispute. The formula, or order of 
the praetor, was of the nature of a provisional decree: it 
stated the matter at issue between the parties and the judg¬ 
ment that was to follow upon the determination of the facts. 
The plaintiff had to prove his case, or tliu defendant to prove 
his plea, before the judicos. Sometimes there was only one 
judex. The speech of Cicero ‘ Pro Publio Quintio’ was made 
before a single judex, aided by assessors (consilium). 

The patroni or orators appeared before the judices to sup¬ 
port the cause of their clients. The judices were sworn to 
act impartially. Witnesses were produced on euch side and 
examined orally; and it is clear from the remarks of Cicero 
(Pro Ctfcina , c. 1 ti), where he is commenting on the evidence 
in the case of Cmeina, that he had cross-examined and put 
to confusion an impudent witness on the other side (see also 
the Oration Pro Flacco , e. 10). It is clear also from the 
oration ‘Pro Cweina,’ that the inquiry before the judices 
was public. Written documents, such as letters and books 
of accounts, were produced before the judices by way of 
evidence. (Cicero, Pro Q. Hondo.) When the orators bad 
finished tlieir speeches, the judices derided by a majority. 
The sentence was, if necessary, perhaps in some cases car¬ 
ried into effect by the lictors of the magistrate who appointed 
the judices. The form in which the judicos pronounced 
their decision was tlint of a judgment or decree. 

The difference betwoen the judicium and arbitrium was 
this: in the judicium, the claim, demand, or damages, was 
a sum fixed; in the arbitrium it was a sum uncertain; and 
this difference was attended with certain variations in the 
procedure. This is very clearly expressed by Cicero ( Pro 
Q. Rose io, o. 4). 

Tho judices must necessarily to some extent have settled 
questions of law, inasmuch as tho determination of the facts 
sometimes involved the interpretation of the law. They 
were accordingly allowed to have assessors (consilium) 
learned in the law (jurm-mnxulti), but tlie juris-consulti 
merely advised the judicos, who alone delivered the decision. 
In case of doubt as to the law, the judices might consult 
the magistrate under whom they were acting ; but as to the 
matters of fact, the judices were the sole judges, and coulcl 
take no advice from the magistrate (Dig., v. I. 79). Oellius 
(xiv. 2) gives an amusing account of tho difficulty which lie 
fell on being appointed a judex, and limv ho got rid of the 
business by declaring on until, as tho judex always might do, 
that he could not come to any decision. The difficulty which 
he experienced was exactly one of those which a person not 
practically acquainted with legal proceedings would expe¬ 
rience. 

Wo may presume that the judices were generally persons 
qualified by a sufficient education, though they were not 
necessarily lawyers ; hut it sloes not appear thut they were 
named out of any determinate class, and tjiere is good reason 
for thinking that both pm ties generally agreed upon the 
judices, or at least had the power of rejecting them. It 
would seem as if every Roman citizen was considered com¬ 
petent to discharge the functions of a judex in civil actions, 
at least under the emperors: but this part of the subject is 
not free from difficulty. 

Appeals from the decisions of the judices were not uncom¬ 
mon. feUlpiim, Id"., xlix. 1, I ; Scaifrola, Dig., xhx. I, 2H.) 

So far seems pretty well ascertained. Such being the 
qualifications of the judices, and tho magistrates who had 
‘jurisdietio' being only annual functionaries, it appears that 
there was no class of men among tho Romans, like our 
judges, who were the living interpreters of law for a series 
of years in succession. Thu jiirix-cousulti seem to have kept 
the Roman law together as a coherent body, and it is from 
tlieir writings alone that the Digest is compiled. [Justi¬ 
nian’s Legislation.] 

A court is often mentioned by the Roman writers, the 
origin and constitution of which, if they could be thoroughly 
ascertained, would throw great light on the Roman judicial 
system, and indeed on the Roman polity generally. Wo 
allude to the Judicium Ccntumrirale, which in the earlier 
times of the Republic was a court in which weighty matters 
of law were decided. This court gradually declined, but 
was restored by Augustus. The author of tho dialogue 


‘Dc Causis Corruptee Eloquent!®’ speaks of it as most 
flourishing in his time; but ho proves its former decay by 
observing that there was not a single speech then extant 
made by any great orator before this court, except one which 
he mentions. Yet both L. Crassus and Q. Scaevola had 
pleaded before the Centumviri. (Cic., De Oral., i. 39.) The 
origin, number, and constitution of this body are not known, 
though some writers say that the number was 105, three 
boing chosen from each tribe. (Fcstus, v. ‘ Centumviralia.’) 
But there were not thirty-five tribes till a.u.c. 513, ami 
therefore it might bo inferred that the Centumviral body 
was of comparatively recent date. However this does not 
necessarily follow from the words of Fcstus; and besides, 
such an explanation may be nothing more than his attempt 
to assign Ihe origin of tho court, wit hout being able to trace 
il historically. Tlic Centumviri were not magistratus, but 
a college of judices, who decided in Judieia Privata. The 
matters which came before them were only aeiiones in rent, 
or rindicationes, not nctiones in personam, or actions 
founded on contracts or delicts: consequently the matters 
brought before them were actions affecting ownership, ser- 
vitutos (easements), vills, and intestacies. (Cicero, Dr Ora¬ 
tors, i. 38, 39.) The Querela Iiiolficiesi Tcstanienti seems 
to have come before this court only. So far as is here slated 
seems to be pretty clearly made out. A valuable e-say on 
this subject liy Hollwcg will give further information, and 
solve with some degree of probability various difficultios 
that may suggest themselves to the student. (Tlollweg, 
Ueber die Cnmpetenx des Centumvircdgerirhts, Zeitschritt 
fur Gesrhieht. Recht., v„ 358.) A more recent writer 
(Tigerstrom, Dr Judiribus apud Romanos) dissents altoge¬ 
ther from llollwog’s view of tlic court of the CentuiuMii, 
and perhaps oil some points he has shown him to he w long. 
The value of Tigerstriim’s essay however appears to la- 
rather in the numerous passages which he lias eollcetoil 
from the Roman writers than ill the deductions winch he 
has made from them. 

It is not our purpose to treat at length of the Judieia 
Publica. They weie in the nature of criminal pro-cent unis, 
in which any person, not disqualified, might he the pin- 
secutor, and in which the \eidict was followed by a legal 
punishment. Judices were employed here also, am! wen- 
a kind of assessors to tlic magistrate, or the: Judex Quirs- 
lionis, who pre .iiled. Both the accuser and the accused, as 
it. scorns, might challenge a certain number of the judices.' 
Witnesses were examined before them: slaves by lortuie, 
freemen orally. The judices, at least, in the more impor¬ 
tant matters, voted by ballot: each judex put. into the uni 
the tablet of Acquittal, of Condemnation, or the tablet 
N. 1,. (non liquet, ‘it is not. clear’), according to Ins plea¬ 
sure. The magistrate pronounced the verdict according 
to the tablets which made a majority. A lively pictmc of 
the intrigues and bribery which were not unusual on such 
trials is given by Cicero in speaking of tho affair of Clodms 
and tho Bona Pea (lip. ml Attic., i. 13, Hi). The various 
changes made as to the body from which the judices worn 
chosen appear to refer only to the judieia publica. [Equite*.] 

There is a distinction between judieia publica, judieia 
popularia, judieia extvaordinaria, and judieia populi. 

The title ‘ l)e Offieio .1 udic.is’ in the ‘ Institutes’ (iv. 17) 
contains merely general directions for the conduct of the 
judices. 

It should bo observed that this subject is not floe from 
difficulty. What is above stated'must be taken only as 
correct in the main features. Further inquiry is still 
wanted on several matters connected with tlie functions of 
the judices. Enough has been said to enable the reader to 
compare the Roman judices with the modern jury, utid to 
show the difference of the institutions. 

(Gaius, lib. iv.; Heinocc.ius, Si/ntagma, $r., by Haubohl; 
Unterholznev, Uebrr die Rede Cicero /Hr den Sthtwsfiirlrr 
Roscius, Xeitschrift, &e„ i. 248; and his rcmjrks on the 
difference between the rondictio and the actio in personam, 
with reference to the judices; ‘De Judioiis,’ Dig., v. I ; 
‘De Judioiis Publicis,’ Dig., xlviii.; Instit. iv., tit. 18.) 
[Intehmct.] 

Dr. Pettingall’s ■ Enquiry into the Use and Practice of 
Juries among the Greeks and Romans,’ London, 17fiti, 
may be consulted ns to the functions of Hie Roman judices 
in the Judieia Publica. The author’s conclusions seem in 
the main to bo correct, though his essay is an ill-arranged 
and unmethodical production. Tho ‘ Attise.lio Process,’ by 
Meier and Schumann, and the essay of Pettingall, may be 
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consulted with reference to the functions of the Attic 
DirustM. 

JUDICIARY. [Corners.] 

JUDGES, TIIE BOOK OF (D'OSW: Acts, xiii. 

20), a book of tlie Old Testament, which gives an account 
of the history of the Israelites from the death of Joshua to 
that of Samson. Joshua did not exterminate according to 
divine commandment ull the nations of Canaan, hut allowed 
each tribe to suttlo in the district of laud allotted to it. before 
the termination of the war. Sinco tho tribes wore not 
united by any national league, and were surrounded by 
powerful enemies, they were frequently conquered by the 
neighbouring nations and obliged to pay tribute. But they 
seldom remained in subjection for any length of time ; they 
still retained much of the valour by which they were ori¬ 
ginally distinguished ; and their patriotic efforts were usually 
directed or supported by a series of individuals, who were 
remarkable either for craft, bodily strength, or daring valour. 
These persons were called Shojihidim, which is not very well 
translated by our English word ‘ Judges;’ since, with the 
exception of Deborah (Judges, iv. 4, 0), none of them ap¬ 
peared to have exercised tho judicial office till the time of 
Eli, who was also high-priest. After they had delivered their 
countrymen front their oppressors, they usually retired into 
private life (Judges, vin. 23. 29). 

The book of Joshua consists of two distinct parts. The 
first, after an introduction on the state of the Israelites after 
the dentil of Joshua (eh i., ii.), gives an account of the ex¬ 
ploits of the different J udges from Othnicl to Sauison (eh. ui.- 
xvi.). There Mere thirteen Judges, excluding Abiniclcch, 
who was made lung by the men of Shoehorn dx. 0), namely: 
Oiliinel fin. 9); Elmd dii. la); Shamgur (in. 31); De¬ 
borah (iv. 4); Barak (it. 0); Gideon (vi. it); Tola (x. I); 
Jciirtx. 3); Jcphthuh (tii. 7); lbzan (xii. 9); Elon (xii. 
II); Alulon (Ml. 13); Samson (xv. ill). Tho second part 

1 f the l> i.ik O h xvit.-xxi.) gives an account, of an idol that 
vas \m slopped first in the family of Micuhfch. xtn.), and 
afterwards in the tribe of Dan (eh. xvni.t ; and also a lus- 
loiy of a Inn barons act committed by the Beujaiiules of 
Gihetili, winch U<! to a war between the tribe of Benjamin 
and all the other tribes; ill which the former was nearly 
e \ Ih'paled. 

Toe .author of the hook and the time ill winch it was 
w: lii'ii -re equally uncertain. It is commonly Ascribed to 
Nam cel, though some iiave argued, from Judg. xviii. 30, that 
it i n Id not have been written till the time of the Bubylo- 
insli eapiiMty. It is probably however only a collection of 
dilterent doeuincnts, composed at different periods ; it does 
not give a continuous history of the people; and contains 
many things which could hardly have been wiittcn by tho 
•anno individual. Many of ils narratives are repeated in 
other hooks of the Old Testament; compare Judg. iv. 2; 
vi. i t; xi. 2, with t Sam. xii. 9-12; Judg. ix. 63, with 

2 Sum. xi. 21 ; Judg. vii. 2J, with Is. ix. 4; Judg. vii. 23, 
wuli Ps. Ixxxin. II. Two or three verses in the song of 
Detioi all are copied almost word for word in sonic of the 
l’salms; compare Ps. lxviii. H, 9 ; xe\ ii. 5, with Judg. v. 4, 5. 

The chronology of this book has occasioned eonsidcralde 
difficulty. The period of the Judges is usually estimated at 
294 years, in consequence of a passage in the Book of Kings 
( 1 Kings, vi. 1); in which itissaidlliat 480 years elapsed from 
the depaitureof tho Israelites from Egypt to the foundation 
l,r the temple by Solomon, St. l’aul, on the contrary, gives 
4 it) y oats as the period of the J udges (Arts, xiii. 20). The 
n ader is referred for an excellent discussion of this subject 
to Miehaelis's ‘Chronologic dos Buell dor Richter,’ in the 
‘ Gi'itiingisches Magazin ’ for 1 780, p. 182 ; see also Micliao- 
liss ‘Orientalische Bibliothek,’ h. v., p. 81. 

The canonical authority of this book has novor been dis¬ 
puted. It is placed in all the Hebrew MS.S. immediately after 
the Book of Joshua. It is quoted by Philo and Josephus, 
and also by the author of tlieEpistle to tho Hebrews (xi. 32). 

(Tho Introductions of Eiclihorn, Jahn, De Wette, Au- 
gusti, and Horne ; Rosenmuller’s Scholia; Serrarii Judices 
rt ltuth explanati, Mainz, 1609, fol.; Sclimidii Com- 
mrutar. in Jud., Strasb., 1684, 1706, 4to.) 

JUDITH, an upor.ryphal book of the Old Testament, 
contains an account of the invasion of Syria and Judrea by 
llolofernes, general of Nabuchodnosor, king of the Assy¬ 
rian;, and particularly of the siege of Bcthulia, a town in 
Judina; and of tho destruction of tho Assyrian army, and 
i i °* Holofornes through the courago and stratagem 
ol Judith, the widow of Manusses, and an inhabitant of 


Bethulia. The historical and geographical difficulties of 
this book are so great, and its narrative so improbable, that 
a great number of critics are disposed to consider it as a 
religious romance, probably written in the time of the 
Maccabees, to encourage the Jews in their struggles against 
tlie Syrian inoriurclis. Grotius considers it as an allegory, 
written in the time of Antiochus Epiphunes ; and that ‘ by 
Judith is meant Judoea; by Bethulia, the temple or house 
of God; and by the sword which went out from thence, 
the prayers of the saints; that Nabuchodnosor denotes the 
devil; and the kingdom of Assyria tho devil’s pride,’ &e. 
Montfaucon (La Veritc dr I'Histoirr. dr Judith), Iluot 
(Deni. rv. Proji., iv., p. 366), and Pndoaux (Connection, 
vol. i., pp. 65-74), maintain, on the contrary, that it is a 
true history. Prideaux considers Nabuchodnosor to b u 
the same person as Saosdnchinus, the son of Esarhaddon, 
and grandson of Sennacherib ; and Arpliaxad, who is re¬ 
presented in Judith as the king of Media, to be only another 
name for Deioces. But in opposition to this it should be 
remarked that there are many passages in the book which 
refer to a time subsequent to the Baby Ionian captivity. Jose¬ 
phus also, who seldom neglects an opportunity of extolling 
the valour of his countrymen, takes no notice of this story. 

The book of Judith was originally written m Chaldee, 
from which it was translated into Latin by Jerome. It 
was also translated into Greek and Syriac. The English 
translation in the authorized version was made from the 
Greek, and differs in many l expects from the translation of 
Jerome, which is still extant in the Latin vulgatc. 

There is a great similarity between the history of Judith 
and a tale which Quintus Curtius tells us inspecting the 
death of Spitnmenes (wii. ,'!). 

(The Introductions of Eichliorn, Jalin, De Wette, l!cr- 
tholdt, anil Ilorne.) 

JUGGERNAUT!!. [Vishnu.] 

JUGLAN DA'CE.K are a natural order of apotalous 
Exogenous plants, consisting of trees or shrubs having 
eatable nuts and somewhat lc.-imnis leaves. Thu termer 
arc the walnuts and hickory nuts of the markets: the liiM 
produced by the genus Jughuis, the loiter by that called 
Cary a. The leaves are alternate and pinnated : the How or., 
usually iiimifliciims, those which are male collected in 
catkins. The calyx of the latter consists of a few scales 
attached obliquely to a single bract, and surrounding a 
variable number of stamens; that of the females is supe¬ 
rior. The ovary is one celled, and lias one Military erect 
ovule, which changes into a 4-luhed seed, with crumpled 
cotyledons, enclosed ill a tvvo-valvcd nut, clothed with a 
fleshy epiearp. The common walnut (Juglans regia), a 
native of Peisia, is woll known for its excellent timber, 
from which musket-stocks (and fmnierly cabinet-work) an? 
manufactured, for its agioe.ible wholesome mils, and the 
sweet drying oil which they furnish wlien pressed. C'arva 
alba, the white Hiceory, beais mils like llio.se of the w alnut, 
only smaller, smoother, and vulli a thicker shell, and fur¬ 
nishes a valuable tough elastic while timber much cui- 
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ploy.nl in tlie construction of carriages and other vehicles. 
Other species of Hickory are also eaten, especially the 
Peccan nut, the produce of Carya olivaforrais, a small and 
delicate sort. Although the fruit of these plants is eaten, 
it contains a purgative principle, which renders some of the 
species cathartic, as is the case with Juglans cathartica and 
nigra, two North American species; and even the common 
walnut participates so much in this quality, when the fruit 
is young, that a laxative conserve well known in domestic 
medicine is prepared from i(. Juglans nigra, the Black 
American Walnut, is a tree of remarkable size and beauty. 

JUGULAR VEINS are the large trunks by which the 
greater purt of the blood is returned to the heart after having 
circulated in the head, face, and neck. There are two on 
each side, an external or superficial, and an internal or deep. 
The external jugular lies on each side just under the skin, 
and extends from near the angle of the jaw to the middle of 
the clavicle, behind which it opens into the subclavian vein. 
It conveys the blood of the confluent streams from the jaws, 
temples, and front and sides of the neck, and of some of 
those from the face. The internal jugular, which is far 
larger than the external, lies deep in the neck, by the side 
of ihe carotid artery. It receives all the blood from the 
skull and the brain, from the eyes and ears, and from the 
seal]), face, tongue, palate, pharynx, &c. The internal 
jugular veins extend from the base of the skull just in 
front of the vertebral column, down the neck, to some depth 
behind the clavicles, whore they unite with the subclavian 
veins, by which all tlie blood is brought from the arms and 
upper purt of the chest and neck to form the veiiso binomi¬ 
nal*, which by their union form the vena cava superior, 
which opens directly into the right auricle of the heart. 
(Ukakt.] 

JUGURTHA, the illegitimate son of Manastabal, by a 
concubine, and grandson of Masinissa, was brought up 
under the care of his uncle Micipsa, king of Numidia, who 
sent him with an auxiliary force to join Seipio Aimiliunus, 
in his war against Numantia in Spain. Jugurtha so dis¬ 
tinguished himself as to bfecome a great favourite with 
Seipio, who, at tho conclusion of the war, sent, him back to 
Africa with strong recommendations to Micipsa. Micipsa 
adopted him, and declared him joint heir with his own two 
sous Adlierbal and Hicmpsal. After Mieipsa’s death (it c. 
11H), Jugurtha, aspiring to the undivided possession of the 
kingdom, effected the murder of Htempsal, and obliged Ad- 
herbal to escape to Route, where he appealed to the senate. 
Jugurtha however found means to bribe many of tho 
senators, and a commission was seat to Africa in order to 
divide Numidia between Jugurtha and Adlierbal. The 
commissioners gave the best poition to Juguitlia, who, not 
long after their departure, invaded the territory of lus 
cousin, defeated him, besieged him in Cilia, and having 
obliged him to surrender, put him to a cruel death; anil 
this almost under the eyes of Seamus and others, whom the 
Roman senate had sent as umpires between the two rivals 
( ii.c. 112). Tills news created great irritation at Rome, and 
in the following year, under the consulship of Seipio Nasica 
and Calpurnius Bestia.war was declared against J ugurllia, and 
an army was sent to Africa under Calpurnius, accompanied 
by Scaurus, with other senators as his advisors. After some 
fighting, Jugurtha obtained under most favourable condi¬ 
tions the quiet possession of the usurped kingdom. The 
treaty however was not ratified at Rome ; and Calpurnius 
being recalled, the new consul Postliumius Albmus was 
appointed to the command in Africa. Meantime Jugurtha, 
being summoned, appeared at Rome; liut as he then suc¬ 
ceeded in bribing several of the senators, and also Buehius, a 
tribune of'the people, no judgment was given. Jugurthu, 
emboldened by this success, caused Massiva, son of his 
uncle Gulussa, whom he suspected of aiming at. Ins king¬ 
dom, to be assassinated in the Roman capital. The crime 
was traced to Jugurtha, but as he was in Rome under tho 
pujdtc guarantee, the senate, instead of bringing him to 
trial, orderod him to leave Rome immediately/ 

It was then that Jugurtha is said to have exclaimed 
against the venality of that city, ‘ which would willingly sell 
itself if it could find a purchaser wealthy enough to bid for 
it.’ Postliumius was sent to Africa to prosecute the 
war, but he soon returned to Rome without having effected 
anything, leaving tho army under the command of lus bro¬ 
ther Aulus Postliumius, who ullowed himself to he sur- 
rised in his camp by Jugurtha, to whom he surrendered 
imself j and his army, having passed under the yoke, eva¬ 


cuated Numidia. The new consul, Metellus, arriving soon 
after with fresh troops, carried on the war with great vigour, 
and being himself above temptation, reduced Jugurtha to 
tho last extremity. Caius Marius was serving as lieutenant 
to Metellus, whom in the year n.c. 107 he supplanted in the 
command. Jugurtha meantime having allied himself with 
Bocchus king of Mauritania, continued to give full employ¬ 
ment to the Romans. Marius took the towns of Capsa and 
Moluca, and in a hard contested battle defeated the two 
kings. Bocchus made offers of peace, and Marius sent 
to him his quaestor Sulla, who after much negotiation 
induced Bocchus to give up Jugurtha into the hands ol the 
Romans as the price of his own peace and security. Bocchus 
hesitated awhile, but at last,having appointed a conference, 
he had Jugurtha seized and delivered over to the Romans. 
Jugurtha followed in chains, with lus sons, the triumph of 
Marius, after which he was thrown into the Mamertme 
subterraneous dungeon, the soldiers having stripped him of 
all his clothes, and even torn his ears for the sake of the 
earrings which he wore. He was starved to death in his 
prison; or, as some say, he was strangled. His two sons 
were sent to Venusia, where they lived in obscurity. Tho 
war against Jugurtha lasted five years: it ended in the year 
106 n.c. (Salluslius, J)i> Bello Jugnrthinn ; Kutropius.) 

JULIA'NUS, FLA'VIUS Cl.AU'DIUS, son of Julius 
Constantius, brother of Constantine the Great, was horn 
A.n. 331. After Constantine’s death, the soldiers massacred 
the brothers, nephews, and other relatives of that piuiee, 
in order that the empire should pass undisputed to his 
sons. [Constantius.] Two only escaped lVotn tins but¬ 
chery, Julian, then six years old, and lus half-brother 
Callus, then thirteen years of age. Marcus, bishop of Are- 
thusa, is said to have concealed them in a church. After 
a time Constantius exiled Callus into Ionia, and entrusted 
Julian to the. care of Eusebius, bisliop ol' Nicmnedia. 
Julian was instructed in Greek literature by Mardoniiis, a 
learned eunuch, who had been teacher to Ins mother Basi- 
lina. At the age of fourteen or fifteen he was sent to join 
bis brother Callus at, Maeellum, a castle in Cappadocia, 
where they were treated ns princes, but closely watched. 
(Jultani Opera , Epistle to the Athenians.) The youth-, 
were taught the Scriptures, and were even ordained lec¬ 
turers, ami in that capacity publicly read the Bible in Un¬ 
church of Niconiedia. It appears that Constantius hail the 
intention of making a priest of Julian, who had no inclina¬ 
tion for that profession, and who is supposed to have 
ulreudy secretly abandoned the belief m the Clmstuui 
doctrines. The death of Constans and Constantine having 
left Constantius sole master of the Roman world, that em¬ 
peror, who was childless, sent for Callus, in March, 35 L, and 
created him Ciesar, and lie allowed Julian to return to 
Constantinople to finish liis studies. There Julian met 
with the sophist Libnmus.who afterwards became Ins friend 
and favourite. Constantius soon after again banished J ulian 
to Nicomedia, where lie became acquainted with some 
Platonist philosophers, who initiated him into their doc¬ 
trines. lie aflerwaids obtained leave to proceed to Athens, 
where he devoted himself entirely to study. After the tra¬ 
gical death of Callus, in 355, Julian, who had again for a 
time awakened the jealous suspicions of his cousin,was 
recalled to court by the influence of the Empress Euselna, 
Ins constant patroness, when Constantius named himCaisar, 
and gave him the government of Gaul, which was then de¬ 
vastated by the German tribes, together with Ins sister Helena 
to wife. J ulian made four campaigns against the Germans, in 
which he displayed great skill and valour, and freed Gaul from 
the barbarians, whom lie pursued across the Rhino. He 
spent his winters at Lutetia (Paris), and became us much 
esteemed for his equitable and wise administration as for lus 
military success. Constantius, always suspicious, ordered 
Julian to send him back some of the best legions in Gaul, 
to be employed against the Persians, When the time for 
marching came, in tho year 360, Julian assembled the 
legions at Lutetia, and there hade them an affectionate 
farewell, when an insurrection broke out among tho 
soldiers, who saluted him as Augustus. Juliun imme¬ 
diately sent messengers to Constantius to deprecate his 
wrath, hut the death of the emperor happening at the 
time left the throne open to him (a.d. 361). He proceeded 
to Constantinople, where, being proclaimed emperor in 
December, 361, he reformed the pomp and prodigality 
of the household, issued several wise edicts, corrected 
many abuses, ami established u court at Chaleedon to in- 
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vestigate the conduct of those who had abused their influ¬ 
ence under the preceding reign. Unfortunately some in- | 
nocent men were confounded with the guilty; among others 
Ursulus, whoso condemnation Ammianus (b. xxii.) deplores. 
On assuming the purple Julian had openly professed the 
old religion of Rome and sacrificed as high-priest to the 
gods, and though at the same time he had issued an edict 
of universal toleration, he soon showed a marked hostility 
to the Christians: he took the revenues from the churches, 
and ordered that those who had assisted in pulling 
down the heathen temples should rebuild them. This was 
a signal for a fearful re-action and persecution against tho 
Christians in the provinces, where many were imprisoned, 
tormented, and evun put to death. Julian restrained or 
punished some of these disorders, but with no very zealous 
hand. There was evidently a determined struggle through¬ 
out the empire between the old and the new religion, and 
Julian wished for the triumph of the former. lie forbade 
the Christians to read or teach olhers the works of the 
antient classics, saying that as they rejected the gods they 
ought not to avail themselves of tho learning and genius 
of those who believed in them (Juliani Opera, Epist. 42, 
Spanheim’s edition), lie also forbade tho Christians tilling 
any office, civil or military, and subjected them to other 
disabilities and humiliations, Julian has been called the 
Apostate, hut it m eras very doubtful whether at any period 
of Ins life after Ins boyhood ho had been a Christian in 
liis heart; the had example of the court of Constantius, 
mid the sehisms and persecutions that broke out in the 
bosom of the church, may have turned him against reli¬ 
gion itself, while his vanity, of which he hud a eimsiderahle 
share, and which was stimulated by the praises of the so¬ 
phists, made linn probahl" consider liimsclf as destined to 
revive both the old religion and the glories of the empire. 
Thai he was no believer in the vulgar mythological fables 
is evident from Ins writings, especially the piece called ‘ The 
Ccesars,' and yet lie professed great zeal for tho heathen 
divinities, and ho wrote orations ill praise of the mother of 
the gods and of the sun. Making every allowance for the 
d'fficultios of his position and the etl'eet of early impressions, 
lie may he fairly charged with a want of candour and of 
justice, and with much affectation bordering upon In poerisy. 
If vve elioose to discard the invectives of Gregory of Nazi- 
nnzus. of Cyril, and of Jerome, vve may he allowed at least 
to judge him hy the narrative of Ammianus, and by his own 
worts, and the result is not favourable to lus moral recti¬ 
tude or sohruty of judgment. A learned and very tem¬ 
perate modem writer. Cardinal Gcrdil, in liis ‘ Considera¬ 
tions sur Julien,’ in the Kith volume of liis works, has so 
judged him; he has formed liis opinion, not oil the fathers, 
hut. upon the accounts of Julian’s panegyrists, Lihanius and 
oilier heathen writers. 

Julian, having resolved on carrying on the war against 
the Persians, repaired to Antioch, where he resided for 
several months. Ills neglected attire, liis uncombed heard, 
and the philosophical austerity of lus habits, drew upon 
luni the sarcasms of the corrupt population of Antioch. The 
emperor revenged lnmself hy writing a satire against them, 
called ‘ Misopogon,’ and, what was worse, hy giving them a 
rapacious governor. He set off on his expedition with a bril¬ 
liant army, reckoned at <15,000 men, crossed the Eu¬ 
phrates, took several fortified towns of Mesopotamia, crossed 
the Tigris and took Ctesiphon, hut hero his progress 
ended. Tho close Roman legions were harassed on all 
side's by the light cavalry of tho Persians, and reduced to 
great distress for want of provisions. Still they presented a 
formidable front to the onemy, and Sapor, tho Persian 
king, was inclined to come to terms, when in a skirmish 
between tho advanced posts of' both armies, Julian, who 
had run to head his soldiers, neglecting to put on liis 
cuirass, received a mortal wound from a javelin which 
pierced liis side. Being carried to his tent he expired the 
following night, 26th June, 363. He died with perfect calm¬ 
ness and composure, surrounded by his friends, conversing 
on philosophical subjects, and expressing his satisfaction at 
his own past conduct, sinco he had boon at the head of the 
empire. His remains were carried to Tarsus in Cilicia, ac¬ 
cording to his directions, and his successor Jovian erected a 
monument to his memory. 

, Julian had many brilliant and some amiable qualities; 
[ “** moral s were pure and even austere; his faults were chiefly 
t those at judgment, probably influenced hy the impressions 
I of early youth, an ardent and somewhat mystic lmagina- 
| P. C., No. 806, 3 b 


tion, and tho fluttery of those around him. His works con¬ 
sist of orations, satires, ‘The Caesars,’ and about, eighty 
letters, some of which *ir<! very interesting. His letter to 
Themistius contains a treatise on the duties of sovereigns. 
His narrative of his Gaulish and German campaigns is un¬ 
fortunately lost. The last and host edition of Julian’s 
works is hy Ezech. Spanheim, Leipzig, K>‘J6, fid.; but it 
does not contain all the letters. A complete edition of the 
letters was published hy L. II. Hcyler, Mainz, IHga, 8vo. 
There is a French translation of Julian s works by La 
Bletterio, and a Life of him by Tourlet. 
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JULIAN PERIOD is a term of years often employed in 
chronology, in order to avoid the ambiguity attendant on 
reckoning any time antecedent to our aera. The Julian 
Period consists of 7980 years, and is reckoned as having 
begun 4713 years before our sera ; so that tlie present year 
1838 corresponds to 65;>1 Jul. Per. The an a of the crea¬ 
tion, or Anno Mundi, which lias been used by Christian and 
Jewish writers, cannot he consideied a fixed point, as cliro- 
nologists anil controversialists are not agreed as to the pre¬ 
cise time of its commencement, some placing the creation 
1004 years n.c., others, such as the eaily Alexandrian Chris¬ 
tians, 561)2 H.c., and the Greeks and Russians at 6508 h c. 
The Julian Period is produced hy the multiplication of the 
lunar cycle 19, solar cycle 28, and Roman imlictiou 15. 
[Period of Revolution.] 

JUL1CII-CLEVE-BERG, one of the two principal sub¬ 
divisions of the province of Rhenish Prussia, and formally 
considered a distinct province, has an area of 3584 square 
miles, and a" population of 1,140,435 inhabitants. It is 
bounded on the north-west and west by tho Netherlands, on 
the north-east and east by Westphalia, and on the south 
and south-west by the second subdivision of the province, i.c. 
the Lower Rhine. The principal river is the Rhine, winch 
is joined by the Sieg, Wipper, Erft, Ruhr, and Lippc. The 
Niers, which falls into thu Masa, and the Alte Yssel, like¬ 
wise flow through parts of this province. The canals worth 
notice are the Fossa Eugcniana, which has fallen nearly 
into ruin, and llie North Canal, not yet completed. The 
soil cannot he called fruitful, except in the vicinity of the 
Rhine, and m general on the left hank of the Rhine, where 
there are extensive plains; in the part cm the right hank 
of the Rhine (with the exception of the small northern 
tracts) it is for the most part, stony and mountainous, being 
traversed hy chains which are branches of the Wcsteiwald. 
But these mountainous tracts are the seat of the most nourish¬ 
ing manufactures, especially the former duchy of Berg, w I cere 
the manufactories in the circle of Elberl'eld alone give em¬ 
ployment to 40,000 persons. The Wippeilhal (valley of the 
Wipper), in lliis part, is indisputably the seat of the most active 
manufacturing industry in Germany, where Elberl'eld, Ge- 
marke, Barmen, Wippcrfold, and Reitershausen now almost 
form one connected town; and the finest buildings and the 
richest, manufactories spring up every year. On the Rhine, 
near Kbnigswinter, rises in singular forms, with seven sum¬ 
mits, tho Siebengebirge, viz. nearest the Rhine, the steep 
Draclienfels, 1473 foot high; then the Wolkenberg, J4*i2 
feet; the Stromberg, with a chapel on the top; behind 
these, and rather farther from the Rhine, the Liiwenherg, 
1896 feet high; the Nieder or Nonnen-Stromberg; the 
Oelberg, 1827 feet high; and the Hemmcncli. Ruins of 
antient rastles are still seen on these mountains. This 
main subdivision of the Rhenish province consists of—1. 
the government of Diisseldorf, with an area of 2064 square 
miles, which now 0 838 ) has 766,837 inhabitants, or 371 
to the square mile; the city of Diisseldorf has 21,858 in¬ 
habitants ; 2. thu government of Cologne, with an area of 

’ Vol. xiil-v 
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1520 square miles, and a population of 420,694 inhabitants; 
the city of Cologne lias 69,051 inhabitants. 

JU'LIUS I. succeeded Marcus in the see of Rome a.d. 
336. Athanasius having been driven by the Eusebian 
party from Ins see of Alexandria, it was agreed by many of 
the Eastern bishops that the dispute should be settled in a 
council to be assembled at Rome. The council was convoked 
a.d. 340, and Athanasius appeared, but not his adversaries, 
who convened another synod at Antioch, which excluded 
Athanasius from his sec. Julian remonstrated, hut in 
vain. [Athanasius, St.] The genual council of Sardiea 
was next convened, but a schism soon broke out in that 
assembly, and the parties excommunicated each other. 
This is the council which is said to have granted to the see 
of Rome the right of arbitration in eases concerning the 
deposition of bishops; but this is a point much controverted. 
Julius died in the year 352. Two letters of his to the Eu- 
schiaiis and the Church of Alexandria are extant. (Con- 
slant., R/iisto/a- Roman. PontiJ.) Others have been falsely 
attributed to him, as well as ton decretals, which are 


to 30; hut Julius Catsar restored the day of which Numa 
had deprived it, which it. has ever since retained. 

Our Anglo-Saxon ancestors called July Mmd-mcmath, 
‘mead month,’ from the meads being then in their bloom ; 
and eeftcra-litha monath , ‘ the latter mild month,’ in contra- 
distinetion to June, which lliey considered and named as 
‘the former mild month.’ 

On the 3rd of this month the Dog-days arc supposed to 
begin. 

(Pitisci Lexicon, i. 985; Brady’s Claris Calendars a, i. 74; 
Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon Diet., v. ‘ Monath.') 

JUMNA. [Hindustan.] 

JUNCA'CErii, a small natural order of Endogenous 
plants, so named from Juncus, the rush, which is consi¬ 
dered its type. It is principally composed of obscure her¬ 
baceous plants, with brown or green ghtmaceous liexnn- 
drous flowers, and would perhaps bo with move propriety 
considered a section of Liliacetc than a separate order. It 
forms one of the transitions from complete Endogens to the 
imperfect glumaceous form of that class. 


spurious. 

JULIUS II., Cardinal della Revere, nephew to Pope 
Sixtus IV., succeeded Pius 111. in the year 159.1. lie bad 
distinguished himself under preceding pontificates bv bis 
haughty temper and warlike disposition, which were fitter 
for the sword than the crosier. Alter his exaltation to the 
papal throne he began by driving Cesaro Borgia out of his 
ill-gotten possessions in the Romagna; hill there he (omul 
another power, the Venetians, who, duting the preceding 
troubles, had taken possession of Ravenna, Rimini, anil 
other plnoes. The Venetians offered to pay tribute to the 
see of Rome for those territories, hut Julius refused, and 
demanded their absolute restitution to llie Church. Aftei 
fruitless negotiations, Julius, in 15(18, made a league with 
Louis XII., the Emperor Maximilian, and the duke of Fer¬ 
rara, against Venice. This was called the League of Cam 
brui, and its object was the destruction of the republic of 
Venice and the partition of its territories. Venice however 
stood firm, although its armies were dufeated and its terri¬ 
tories were ravaged by both Germans and Eunuch with their 
usual atrocity. At last Julius himself, having recoveied the 
town of Romagna, perceived the impolicy of uniting vvill: 
ultramontane sovereigns against the oldest Italian state, and 
accordingly in February, 1510, he made peace with Venice. 
Wishing to undo the mischief which he had done, am! to 
drive the foreigners, whom ho styled‘baitiaiinns,’ out of 
Italy, he first sought to arm the Gormans agonist the 
French, whom ho dreaded most, but not succeeding, be 
called to his aid the Swiss. The pope himself look the 
field against the French in Lombardy, and attacked and 
took the town of La Mirandoln, entering it hv a breach, 
in January, 1511. The next campaign was unfavour¬ 
able to Julius, and he lost Bologna. But in the following 
October his legates succeeded in forming a league, which 
he called 4 holy,’ with Ferdinand of Spam, Henry of Eng¬ 
land, the Venetians, and the Swiss. 'J oe campaign sub¬ 
sequent, in 1512, was marked by the battle of Ravenna and 
the death of Ga»ton de Foix, the French commander, fol¬ 
lowed by the total expulsion of the French from Lombardy. 
Rut this was effect oil by the Swiss, German, anil Spanish 
troops, and J ulius merely succeeded m dm ing one party 
of foreigners out of Italy by means of other foreigners, 
who meantime subverted the republic of Florence, and 
gave it to the Medici. In the midst of those events, J ulius 
died of an inflammatory disease, on the‘21st February, 1013. 
He was succeeded by Leo X. Julius was fond of the fine 
nrts; he patronised Brnmante, Michel Angelo, und Raphael, 
and he began the structure of St. Peter’s Church. 

JULIUS III., Cardinal Giocci, succeeded Paul III. in 
1550. He re-opened the sittings of the Council of Trent, 
which had been suspended under his predecessor. Ho 
quarrelled with France and with Venice, and also with 
Ferdinand, king of the Romans and brother to Charles V., 
and died in March, 1555, leaving behind him a very indif¬ 
ferent character marked by incapacity anil misconduct. 

JULY, now the seventh, was originally the fifth month 
of the year, and was Called by the Romans, in regard to 
its numerical station, Quintilts. Mark Antony altered the 
name to Julius, the gentile name of Caius Cesar, the Dic¬ 
tator, who was horn in it. So Festus, * Juhum mensem 
amellarunt quod eo mense dicitur Julius status' 

Jn the old Latin or Alban calendar, Quintilis had a com¬ 
plement t?f 36 dayB. Romulus reduced thorn to 31; Numa 
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JUNCAGINA'CE/E arc a small and unimportant order 
of Kmlogons, consisting of marsh plants with thin minute 
scaly (lowers formed of 3 sepals, 3 petals, and as many 
stunions, which arc opposite them. Their ovaries arc 5 or 
6 in number, contain each I or 2 ascending ovules, and, 
when ripe, form a dry fruit. Tlio embryo lias a lateral slit 
for the emission of the plumule, on which account they are 
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regarded as allied to Arace®. Triglochin is the commonest 
genus of the order, and inhabits the fresh or salt marshes 
of most parts of Europe. 

JUNCUS ODORA'TUS. In old works on Materia 
Mediea, as well as in many modern ones, we find a fragrant 
plant referred to under this name, and which is usually 
thought to be a kind of grass. Dr. Alston and some other 
writers gave as its synonyinus Foinum camelorum, Palea 
do Mocha, and more especially Schoinanthus, under which 
indeed it should be described, as it is with good reason 
thought to be Schusnus (uxoiVoc) of Dioscorides. See 
iSchcknanthus, whore also will ho described the plant 
which appears to be the Calamus aromaticus of the un- 
lionts, as the two are very closely allied. 

JUNE, the sixth month of the year, named from the 
Latin Juuius. Ovid, in his Fasti (vi. 25), makes Juno 
assert that the name was expressly given m honour of 
herself. 

‘ Nt* tamt’it vrttfique «rroro tiahatin, 

Juuius ti uoslio noiuuiu noineu h.ibft ’ 

In another part of the Fa*tr (ti. H7) he gives the derivation 
a juttiuribus : as May had been derived from Mujores. 

• Junius osl (uvoiium ; qui ftiit aulr mumru ’ 

Those who demo the name from Junius Brutus, who be¬ 
gan lit; consulship in this mouth, forgot that, according to 
tradition, it had loceived the appellation long before. 

In lilt* old Latin or Alban calendar June was the fourth 
month, and consisted of twenty-six days. Romulus is said 
to have assigned it a complement of thirty days. Nuitia, 
who made it. the sixth month, deprived it of one day, winch 
was restored by Julius Caesar, since which tune it. lias re¬ 
mained nudist m bed. 

The Anglo-Saxons had several names for the month of 
June They called u scur-wniialh, ‘dry month;’ iindxumrr- 
mouath, ‘ miilsuniiiiei month and tria-lil/w mnmdh , ‘ thu 
e, therm.id month,’ m colit ladistmclioii to July. 

la tins month is the summer solstice. Pilisous tells us 
that m the Roman times the mouth of June was considered 
10 lie ‘ miptiis aptisiimus.’ 

tl’iiisri /.menu. 1. ilfiti: Brady's Chin's Calrtidaria, i. 
7 1 ; BosW' ith’s .-luglo-Sai an Dirt., v. ‘ Monath.’) 

,iUNGKRMANNIA'CEAi, a rather extensive natural 
ot dei ol Cryptogam® plants, or Aerogens, rosemhluig mosses 
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in appearance, but very distinct from them in many point* 
of structure. Their foliage is much more cellular, their 
seed-vessel, or theca, splits into 4 valves, has no operculum, 
and instead of a central column has a number of tubes, 
each furnished internally with a double elastic spiral throud, 
and called an elater, to which the spores stick, and by the 
aid of which they are supposed to be dispersed. The species 
inhabit the trunks of trees, damp earth, or even the young 
shoots and leaves of other plants in cool moist climates, 
especially such as are temperate. Some have the stem and 
leaf formed into a frond, or thallus, resembling that of a 
lichen, but more commonly the species have leaves with 
stipules at their base. A large number of genera lias of 
late been formed out of the old genus Jungermannia, hut 
the opinions of botanists are much divided as to the value 
of these new divisions; and they have not been generally 
adopted. Hooker’s Mating raj ill of the British Jungermana 
ma * gives a valuable account of tho species inhabiting these 
islands. A more recent account of the whole European 
genus is to be found iuNees v. E sen heck’s Nalurgcsrhichle 
drr Funmitischm Ldirrinoose, 2 vols. 8vo. with plates. 

JUNl'PERUS, ii genus of hardy, evergreen, woody 
plants, belonging to the natural order Conifer®. Its dis¬ 
tinctive character consists in its female fructification lacing 
succulent, consolidated, and reduced in the number of its 
parts below what is usual m the order to which the genus 
belongs. Like other Conifer®, its fruit is composed of scales 
representing carpels spicad open, and collected m a spnal 
manner round aenintiioii axis. But they aie not inure than 
six in number, generally three, anil when ripe aie liesliy 
and consolidated into a body resembling a drupe. In the 
language of the l'humincopima they are berries, in that of 
botanists they are termed Ca/bidi. 

About, twenty species aie known, the most important of 
which are the following: 

1. Communis (Common Juniper). This is a common 
Juttii, with long, narrow, sharp pointed leaves, which arc 
concave and glaucous on the upper side, but convex and 
gieon on their under, and with blackish fruit. It glows 
wild in all the northern parts of Europe, and, as is said, m 
Noith America al-o and the north of India, but it is doubt¬ 
ful whether the plants called Jumper,by travellers m the 
Himalaya Mountains aie not some other species. Occa¬ 
sionally the Jumper becomes a small tree. The fruit is 
used in considerable quantities in the preparation of gin, 
and in medicine as a powerful diuretic; a kind of beer 
called gnienrlte is also obtained m some parts of France 
by fermenting it with barley. Oil of Jumper, obtained 
liom the Gulbuli, is said to be the most powerful of ail 
diuretics m doses of four drops. 

2. J. Sabina (the Savin). This species is readily known 
from tho la .1 by its leaves being small, scale-like, and press, d 
close to the item, besides which, its fruit is a light bluish 
giceu. ll forms a compact gloomy-looking hush, in .some 
cases spieadimr near the giound, ill others acquiring the 
staiuie of n low tiee. ll. is found wild in tho middle of 
Europe and tho west of Asia, inhabiting the most sterile 
soil, and is liequeiitly met with hi this oounlry in shrub¬ 
beries. Like the common Jumper, it is a dintetie and 
uterine stimulant, hut is so powerful that its use is highly 
dangerous, except in the hands of regular practitioner,. 
It is a well-known violent emmenagogue. Oil of Savin 
is a'local irritant, producing bhstois when applied to the 
skm; taken internally it is drastic anil emetic. 

:i. J. Virgit,■lima (the red cedar). Notwithstanding its 
popular name tins is not generally the plant that yields the 
cedar wood used by cabinet-makers and pencil manufac¬ 
turers, the Bermuda cedar being principally so employed, 
its limber however is of great excellelict and durability. It 
is a native of Noith Amotion, from Cedar Island in Lake 
Champlain as far as the southei n side of the Gulf of Mexico, 
eh icily preferring the vicinity of the sea. In general it is 
a largo hash; but in favourable situations, and in such a 
climate as that of Virginia and Carolina, it becomes a tree 
40 feel high. The brunches of this species aie erect, tho 
leaves arranged in (luces, small, scale like, and hut little 
spreading; the fruit is deep blue, coveted with a mealy 
resinous powder. A great many line plants occur m this 
country ; it is not however with us an object oi aliyimport- 
mice to thu forester, except for the sake ot variety. 

4. J. Bcrmudiana (the Bermuda red cedar). Very littlo 
known in Great Britain, m consequence ot its not boating 
tho climate without protection. It is u native of tho Bor 
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tnudas, where it becomes a large tree, with a soft fragrant 
wood, the value of which is 'well known from its use in 
cabinet-work and the manufacture of pencils. It has, when 
young, long narrow spreading leaves growing in threes, but 
on tho branches of old trees they become shorter, ure placed 
in fours, and thus give the shoots a four-cornered appearance. 

Of tho other junipers, J. exeelsa and J. Chinensis are hand¬ 
some hardy trees; J. Lusilunica (the Goa cedar) is also of 
great beauty, because of its drooping habit and light grey 
branches, but it will not live long in England except in the 
warmest of the southern counties; and J. Phcemcea is a 
handsome bush : the others are of little moment. 

JU'NIUS, FRANCIRCUS. There are two learned 
persons of this name, father and son. The father was a 
Protestant minister in the Low Countries, best known by a 
translation of the Scriptures into the Latin tongue, in which 
lie was assisted by Tremellius, whence it is usually called 
the version of Junius and Tremellius. He became professor 
of theology at Leyden, where he died in 1602. His son, the 
younger Francis Junius, of whom we are principally to 
speak, was born at Heidelberg in 1589, accompanied his 
father to Leydon, but soon relinquished study and embraced 
the profession of arras. On tire cessation of hostilities in 
those countries in 160!) lie gave up arms, and betook him¬ 
self to literature as a profession, lie came over to England 
in 1610, and was soon entertained as his librarian by Thomas 
Howard, carl of Arundel, a nobleman whose name, when¬ 
ever it occurs, is found associated with some good deed con¬ 
nected with the higher interests of man. JuniUs remained 
30 years in this honourable connection, during which time, 
having few distract ions and an insatiable appetite for curious 
knowledge, he accumulated vast stores of information. 

Tho more particular direction of his studios was towards 
the northern languages, or rather the various dialects of 
that great language which under the name of the Gothic 
or the Teutonic seems to have been spoken in the remotest 
ages by the people who inhabited both shores of the Baltic. 
We owe to him the publication of by far the most valuable 
relic of the literature of the people who spoke this language 
in what may be called its purity, a version of the gospels, 
commonly called Ulphilas’ Version, and the manuscript 
which contains it, * Tho Silver Codex.’ This was printed 
with many learned notes and other illustrations in 1665. 
There is another work of his, published in his lifetime, on the 
‘Painting of tho Anticnts,’which is a most useful book: 
but the work by which lie is best known is a posthumous 
work, not printed indeed till 1743, entitled ‘ Etymologicum 
Anglicanum,’ in which we have the investigation of the 
origin of numerous words in the English language, relics of 
tho language spoken by our Saxon progenitors, conducted 
with an extraordinary apparatus of the knowledge required 
in such an undertaking. It was much used by Johnson. 

Junius lived to his oighty-mntli year, dying in 1678, at 
Windsor, at the house of his nephew Isaac Vossius, another 
of tho great names in the list of the really learned. He 
had formed a most valuable collection of manuscripts, which 
he bequeathed to the University of Oxford, and they are 
now among tho treasures of the Bodleian Library. 

JUNIUS’S LETTERS. [Francis, Sir Puilip.] 

JUNO, a Roman divinity, whose attributes are nearly 
the same as those of the Grecian Hera. She was the 
daughter of Kronns and Rhea, the sister and wife of Ju¬ 
piter, tho goddess of marriage and childbirth, and the 
protectress of married women. Her worship was of very 
great antiquity at Argos and throughout the whole of tho 
Peloponnesus. Tho Samiuns, as welt as the Spartans, are 
supposed to have derived their knowledge of this deity 
from Argos (Paus., iii. 13; vii. 4); and the same is suid to 
have lieeu the caso with the inhabitants of Epidaurus, Aigirta, 
and Byzantium (Miiller’s Durians, i., p. 4lit, Eng. transl.). 
Her name also occurs in the early mythology of Coritlth. 

The two most celebrated temples of Juno were at Argos 
and Samos; the latter was the largest temple wjtli which 
Herodotus was acquainted (Herorl., iii. 60). The Samians 
themselves denied lhat their knowledge of this deity was 
derived from Argos, and asserted that she was born in 
Samos. (Paus., vii. 4.) 

The marriage of Jupiter and Juno forms a prominent 
feature in the worship of this goddess. She was frequently 
represented veiled as a bride, and carried in processions, 
like a bride, on a car. Her favourite birds were the 
(tuckoo and peacock. 

.. She waswojshipped atRomewith the epithets Promfa, 


as presiding ovor marriage; Lucina, as bringing children 
to the light; and Moneta, as the Warner, to whom a temple 
was erected on the spot where the house of Manlius Capito- 
linus stood (Liv., vii. 28). The origin of the name Moneta 
is given by Cicero in his ‘De Divinatione’ (i. 45). 

JUNO, the third in order of discovery of the small pla¬ 
nets, discovered on tho 1st of September, 1804, by Professor 
Harding, of Gottingen. This excellent astronomer, who 
died August 31, 1834, ‘ was of English extraction, and born 
at Lauenburg about the year 1763. He ,was originally 
educated for the Protestant Church; but having become 
tutor to the son of the illustrious Schrbter, he was gradually 
attached to astronomy, and afterwards devoted himself 
exclusively to its practice and study. Having served for 
several years as assistant to Schrbter, he became profossor 
of astronomy in tho university of Gottingen in 1805, and 
retained that chair till his demise, which catastrophe was 
hastened by excessive grief at the loss of his only child, a 
girl of fourteen years of age. The name of this amiable 
and active astronomer will ho known through all ages as 
tho discoverer of the planet Jutio; and lie compiled the most 
accurate celestial maps, especially of those parts where 
plunets may bo expected to appear, that are now extant. 
(Royal Astron. Roc. Annual Report for 1835.) 

It was while engaged in accurate and extensive observa¬ 
tion of stars for the purpose, as it has been expressed, of 
forming a zodiac for the two new planets of Piazzi am? 
Olliers, that Harding discovered the third; and this process 
gives the discovery a high degree of merit. [IIkrschiu..] 
The planet was, as in other cases, fust supposed to be a 
star, until observation of it on two or three successive nights 
pointed out its motion. Tho planet itself is not visible to 
the naked eye, and it revolves round the sun ill about 1593 
days. [Astronomy.] 

Elements of Juno's (h bit. 

Epoch 1H42, May, 29 d 0>> moan astronomical time at 
Greenwich. 

■Bemiaxis major 2 068947, that of the earth being assumed 
as the unit. 

Exccntrieity O’ 25581182. 

Inclination of the orbit to the ecliptic 13° 2' 20"’3. 

Long, of ascending node 170” 50' 2l"’7] From the mean 
Long, of perihelion . 54 12 22 ’3) cquinux of the 

Moan longitude . . 250 50 18 ’01 Epoch. 

Mean daily sidereal motion sl3"'7GI07. 

JU'PITER, the supremo Roman deity, known to the 
Greeks as Zeus, appears to have been originally an ele¬ 
mental divinity, wire was worshipped as the gyd of j am, 
snow, lightning, &c. The etymology of the name, inde¬ 
pendent of other ooiisidciations, would lead us to this con¬ 
clusion ; since Jupiter was originally called Jov-is Pater, or 
Dies-ptter, or Diu-pitor, the Din becoming softened in pro¬ 
nunciation into Ju, in the same manner as the Latin word 
diurnus has bccoxnv. jonniat. Jupiter, or Diupiter, would 
therefore mean the father of day or the air; the first part 
of the word contains the same root as the Latin adsorb 
dill and adjective diu rnus. This is also probably the 
original meaning of the Greek 7.iu g and AiT-of; though 
some have conjectured with considerable probability that 
Jov-is and Zeus arc llio same both in moaning and ety¬ 
mology as tho Latin word dous. There is also a striking 
similarity, though probably accidental, between the word 
Jov-is and the Hebrew name of the supreme deity (Him. 

y ; 

If there were any doubt respecting lire original meaning of 
Ju-piter and Jov-is it would bo sufficient to refer to those 
numerous passages in Latin authors in which the word is 
used in the signification of air (for example, Horace, Od. i., 
1-25; Cicero, De Nat. Dear., t. 15). 

Cicero informs us (De Nat. Dear., iii. 21) that there 
were three deities of the name of Jupiter: one the son of 
ASther; the second, the son of Heaven; and the third, the 
son of Saturn. The last was worshipped at Rome under 
various names, and many temples were erected to his 
honour, of which the most celebrated was the one on the 
Capitoline Hill, where he was worshipped under the name 
of J upiter Oplimus Maximus. 

The Roman poets attributed to Jupiter the same power 
and attributes with which tbe Greeks invested Zeus. The 
Grecian Zeus wus, according to Ilomer, the son of Kronus 
and Rhea. In order to save her son from being destroyed 
by his latncr, Rhea concealed him soon after his birth in a 
cave ia Crete, where he passed the first years of his life. 
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As Zeus grow up, Kronos called to his aid the Titans, in 
order to secure liis dominions against his son; but they 
were eventually conquered, and Saturn himself dethroned 
by the youthful Zeus. In the Homeric poems Zeus is re¬ 
presented as the supreme ruler of the heavens and the 
earth; and though subject himself to the degrees of fate, 
his commands cannot be disobeyed; his wisdom is infinite, 
and his power irresistible. His wife was Hera (Juno), and 
their children Hephaestus (Vulcan) and Ares (Mars). His 
worship was widely diffused'throughout Greece. 

Jupiter was usually represented as seated on an ivory 
throne, with a sceptre in his left hand and a thunderbolt in 
his right. The eagle, his favourite bird, was generally 
placed by the side of the throne. 

JUPITER, the mime of one of the old planets, the 
largest of all the bodies, except the sun, in the solar sys¬ 
tem. The astronomical history of this planot. (or of any 
other, except the newly-discovered small planets) is so 
completely entangled in that of the progress of astronomy 
in general and pure mathematics, that it would he useless 
to attempt any separation. In the article Gravitation 
will be found the most remarkable points of what an astro¬ 
nomer would call the theory of Jupiter, meaning the ex¬ 
planation of his motions by means of the law of gravitation. 
We shall here confine ourselves to the statement of the 
elements of the planet’s motion, and that of the satellites. 
[Astronomy ; Galilku.J See also Bally’s ‘ Astronomical 
Tables and Formula',’ and Sir ,1. Ilcrschel’s ‘ Astronomy.’ 

The figure of Jupiter is sufficiently oblate to appear of a 
sensibly spheroidal form in a moderate telescope; the 
axis of revolution being to the equatorial diameter in the 
proportion of 167 to 177. The apparent equatorial diameter 
varies between half and three-quarters of a minute, being 
3G""T4, when the planot is at its mean distance from the 
earth. The real equatorial diameter is 10'hfi times that of 
tlio earth, or upwards of 86,060 miles. It is nearly I .:00 times 
as large as the earth, and its mean density is nearly the same 
as that of the sun, or about, one quarter of that of the earth. 

The mass of Jupiter, from the time of Newton to the 
present, was supposed to he to that of the sun in the pro¬ 
portion of 2 to 2141; but the recent observations of various 
astronomers, concluding with those of Mr. Airy contained 
in tiie late volumes of the Memoirs of the Astronomical 
Society, make it somewhat greater. Mr. Airy’s result is 
tliat (lie mass of Jupiter is to that of the sun in the pro- 
poitiou of I to 104ti - 77, or 2 to 209 1 nearly. 

The plan't revolves on its axis in 9 1 ' 55 M -I!) 1 ''7, and the 
inclination of its equator to the ecliptic is 6" V 00". Its 
tight and heat are to those of tile earth as 37 to 1000. 

Elements of the Orbit of Jupiter. 

Epoch 1799, December 31, 12 1 ' mean astiononucal time 
at Fans. 

Semiaxis major 5‘20115524, that of the earth being as¬ 
sumed as the unit. 

Exeoutrieity’0481621 ; its secular increase (or increase in 
J 00 years) ’0001394. 

Inclination of the orbit to the ecliptic 1° 18'52"; Us se¬ 
cular diminution 23". 

Longitudes from tho mean equinox of the epoch (1.) of 
the ascending node 98° 25' 4l"‘90; its secular increase 
(combined with the precession) 3430"; (2.) of the perihelion 
11° 7' 38"'26; its secular increase (combined with the pre¬ 
cession) 5710"; (3.) of the planet (mean) 81° 52' 1!)"'33. 

Moan sidereal motion in 36S£ days 109256"'59 ; sidereal 
revolution 4332'5848212 mean solar days. 

Tlie four satellites of Jupiter appear to revolve on axes, 
each in the time of its revolution round the planet, in the 
same manner us our moon. The elements of their orbits 
aro as follows (Baily, Astron. Tables and Formula) : tlio 
units of time, length, and mass being the earth's mean 
solar day, the planet’s equatorial semidiametur, and the 
planet’s mass. 
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The first satellite has no sensible cxcentricity, and its 
orbit is very nearly indeed in the plane of Jupiter’s equator. 
Tlio second has no sensible cxcentricity ; the inclination of 
its orbit to tho planet’s equator is under half a mmutc, and 
its nodes have a retrograde revolution of about thirty years. 
The third has a small but very variablo excentrici’ty, and 
tho line of apsides has a direct hut variable motion. Tho 
inclination of its orbit is under a quarter of a minute, and 
the nodes make a retrograde revolution m about 142 years. 
Tho fourth has a greater cxcentricity, and the direct mean 
motion of its apsides is nearly three-quarters of a degree 
per annum. The nodes made by its orbit with that of the 
planet have a direct motion of 4f minutes per annum, and 
the inclination of the orbit to that of Jupiter is 3“ nearly. 
Sir J. Herschel gives as tho mean apparent diameter of tlio 
planet and satellites 3b"’327, 1"'1U5, 0' '911, l" - 488, and 
l"'2"3; and as the diameter in miles, 87,000, 2508, 2068, 
3377, 2890. 

In consequence of the smallness of tho angle by which 
Jupiter’s equator is inclined to tho ecliptic, and of the near¬ 
ness of the orbits of the satellites to the plane of the equa¬ 
tor, all tho satellites, except the fourth, winch sometimes 
escapes, undergo one eclipse once in every revolution. 
Since [EcupskJ this is caused by the entry of the satellite 
into Jupiter’s shadow, the eclipse is independent of the 
earth's position, and the observation can certainly he made, 
unless Jupiter he too near to the sun. It is found that tui 
immersion or emersion is not visible, generally speaking, 
unless Jupiter he nstnueh as 8“ above the horizon, and the 
sun as much as 8° below it. It never happens that hotii 
the immersion and emersion can ho observed, in the ease 
of the first satellite, and rarely m that of the second; though 
it is otherwise w ith the third and fourth. Tlie reason is, that 
the planet itself always hides a part of its own shadow, and 
the first satellite is so near the planet that it must either 
enter or leave the shadow behind the planet: which also 
happens, for the most part, in the case of the second satel¬ 
lite. Before the planet is in opposition its shadow is on tho 
western side of the planet, and after opposition on the 
eastern; while before tho opposition immersions only are 
visible, and after opposition emersions, in the ca«c of the 
first ami second satellites. The eclipses of the four sovcral 
satellites last about 2f, 2$, 3^, and 4f hours, one time with 
another. For the use of these eclipses in determining 
Lovciiwiik, see that word. 

When Jupiter is m or very near opposition, the planet itself 
hides its own shadow entirely, so that both immersion into 
and emersion out of the shadow may he invisible from 
tlie interposition of the planet; su that we then have the 
eclipse of an eclipse. And when the satellite passes between 
the sun and the planet, its shadow may throw a spot on tlio 
planet into darkness, wlue.h spot will appear to pass over 
the disc of the planet. Lastly, a satellite may pass be¬ 
tween the planet and the earth, in which ease it is seen 
sometimes as a luight and sometimes as a dark spot. The 
times of all those appearances are predicted in tlio Nautical 
Almanac. 

JURA, an island of the Hebrides, in the district of Isla 
and shire of Argyll’, hounded on tho east by the Sound of 
Jura, and mi the west by that, of Isla. Its greatest length 
is less thnt^ thirty miles, and its average width about seven 
miles, being comprised between the latitudes of 55“ 50' and 
56“ lu' north, and between the longitudes 5“ 45' and 6° 5' 
west. The island is a continuous mountain range, elevated 
towards tlies south into five distinct points, of which the 
three principal are called the Paps, and rise to the height of 
1083 feet. The fiat land lies wholly on the eastern side of 
the island, and is estimated at less than one-twentieth of 
the entire surface: the rest consists of tracts of mountain 
pasture, intersected by many mountain torrents, and 
scarcely inhabited. Besides the great inlet of Loch Turbot, 
the coast line is indented with several bays and har¬ 
bours, tlie chief of which are Small Isles and Lowland- 
man's Buy. Oil the western shore are found large quan¬ 
tities of fine sand, which is much in request m the ma¬ 
nufacture of glass. Large Hocks of sheep and goats are fed 
upon the mountains, where also may he seen occasionally 
red deer, grouse, and other game. Tins island, with these 
of Collonsay, Soarba, Oronsay, and five other isles, consti¬ 
tute tho parish of Jura, which, in 1831, contained 1312 
inhabitants, the greater part of whom were employed m 
fishing. (MaoCuIloch’s Highlands; Beauties oj Scotland; 
Population lieturns; &c.) 
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JURA, a department in the eastern part of France, on 
the frontier toward Switzerland. It is bounded on the 
north by the department of Haute Safine; on tlio north-east 
by that of Doubs; on the east by Switzerland; on the south 
by the department of Ain; on the west by that of SaOne et 
Loire; and on the north-west by that of Cftte d’Or. The 
greatest length is from north to south, from the bank of the 
Oignon near its junction with the SaOne, to that of the Ain 
at the junction of the Valoux, 72 miles; its greatest 
breadth, at right angles to the length, is from the bank of 
the Seille, where it touches the frontier, to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Nozeroy, about 41 milos. The area of the depart¬ 
ment is estimated at 252 square French leagues, or 1927 
square English miles, rather greater than that of the Eng¬ 
lish county of Northumberland. The population by the 
census of 1831 was 312,504, by that of 1830, 315,355, show¬ 
ing an increase in five years of 2851 ; and giving (in 1836) 
164 inhabitants to a square mde. In density of population 
the department is just equal to the average of France, and 
superior to tlio English county with which we have com- 
paied it. Lons-le-Saunier, the chief town, is in 46“ 40' N. 
lut. and 5° 33* E. long., 214 miles in a straight line south- 
cast of Paris, or 241 milos by Previns, Troyes, Dijon, and 
1)610. 

The southern and eastern parts of the department 
are mountainous; tlio northern and western are more 
level. The Jura Mountains traverse the department, ami 
form three ridges of different elevations running from north¬ 
east to south-west. The loftiest summits, lying along the 
Swiss frontier, have an average elevation of nearly 4000 
foot, and are covered with snow six months in the year: 
they present lie soil capable of cultivation. The second 
lidge, covered for the most part with forests and thickets 
of pine, juniper, mul box, has some fertile valleys and pus¬ 
tule grounds. The lowest ridge is covered with soil every¬ 
where of good quality, and increasing in depth and fertility 
as it approaches the plain, which occupies tbo rest of the 
department. 

The department belongs entirely to the basin of the 
Rhone: and the principal streams are the Oignon, the 
Doubs, and the Seille, abluents of tile Suono, which joins the 
Rhone at Lsoti; and the Ain, which falls into the Rhone 
several miles above that city. The Oignon flows for a few 
miles along the northern boundary of the department, which 
it separates from that of Haute .SaOne. The Doubs flows 
through tbo northern paid of the department in u south-west 
direction past Dole. 

The Seille, which rises in the lower slopes of the Jura, 
near the centre of the department, wafers the western side. 
The Ain rises just in the southern part of the department 
amid the heights of the Jura, not fur from St. Claude, 
and flows first north, then west, and then south into the 
department of Ain. None of the rivers of the department 
are navigable except the Ain for about seven or eight miles. 
There is one canal, that which unites tbo Rhone and the 
Rhine, about 25 miles of which uro in the department. It 
parses from the SaOne to the valley of the Doubs near Dole, 
and fellows the course of that valley into the department of 
Doubs. 

The principal road in the department is Ihut from Paris 
by Dijon to Geneva. It outers the department on the north 
side between Auxonuo (dep. of Cole d'Ov) and Dole, passes 
through Dole, Mont-sous-Vaudrey, Puligny, Montrond, 
Champagnulc, Maisoti Neuve, St. Laurent, Morey, Los 
Rousses, and La Valtay: between these last two towns it 
crosses a part of Switzerland, and beyond La Valtay euters 
the deparlmen t of Ain. A branch of this road runs to Lons- 
lo-Saunier, and rojoitis the high road at St. Laurent; other 
branches load to Arbois and Salims; roads lead from Dole 
and Lons-lo-Saunier to other towns in this and the neigh¬ 
bouring' department?. The aggregate length of the govern¬ 
ment roads is 206 miles, of which about two-tliirds are out 
of repair, and one-sixth unfinished, leaving only one-sixth 
in a fit state for use. The Routes Departcmeutales have 
an aggregate length of 338 miles, all, except seven miles of 
unfinished read, in good repair. Tho bye-roads ami paths 
have an aggregate length of nearly 3000 miles. The de¬ 
partment would be rather better furnished with roads than 
the average ef the departments, Pthey were kept in proper 
repair. 

Tin! north-western portion of tho department is occupied 
by the strata above the chalk; the rest of the department 
by the strata between the chalk and the new red or salifer¬ 


ous sandstone: the chalk formation itself does not appear 
to occupy any part of the surface. ( Carte Physique et Mi- 
ncralogique de France; Atlas to Malte Brim's Precis de 
Geographic.) The mineral treasures of the department are 
considerable. Many iron-mines are worked; lead and coal 
are found, but not worked, and there are some traces of 
gold. Various species of marble of great variety and 
beauty, and alabaster, are quarried; also lithographic 
stones. Peat is dug; and there are several brine springs 
the water of the springs of Salins yields 15 per cent, in 
weight of salt. 

The climate of tho department varies materially in differ¬ 
ent parts, according to the elevation of the surface. In ge¬ 
neral tho winters are long, owing to tho snow which remains 
on the mountains till April; and the temperature, oven in 
the plains, is colder than the latitude would lead one to ex¬ 
pect. The spring is short, and the summer hot; tlio air, 
which iu the plain is moist and close, is fresh and pure on 
the lower slopes, and dry and keen in the higher ridgos, 
where tlio seasons are reduced to two, a winter of eight 
months and a summer of four. 

The agricultural produce is sufficient for the consumption 
of the department. The harvests in the plain are very 
abundant, and consist of wheat, ryu, buckwheat, and maize. 
On the lower hills they consist of barley, oats, maize; rape 
seed is also grown here. In tho higher ridges of tho moun¬ 
tains, where there is any cultivation, the crops are very 
scanty; some barley and oats, and, in favourable spots, a 
little wheat and liemp, are grown. The vine is cultivated 
on the lower slopes of the mountains, and the quantity of 
wine produced is greater than the consumption. It is 
chiefly white wine, and is of good quality 1 ; that of Arbois 
is creaming and sparkling, like champagne. The walnut is 
raised on the lower hills. The quantity of woodland is con¬ 
siderable: tho principal forests are that of'Cliaux, ill tho 
northern pari of tho department, between the Oignon and 
the Lone; and the contiguous forests of Muydon, Arbois, 
and Poligny, in the centre of the department. The trees 
are chiefly the pine and tlio oak. 

The quantity of horned cattle is great, especially of cows. 
The butter is very good, and much cheese is made. The 
number of sheep is comparatively small: tlio loug-vvoolled 
English sheep have however been lately introduced, and 
with good success. Horses are tolerably numerous, and 
some mules are bred. Poultry and bees are objects of 
considerable attention, especially bees in the mountain 
country, where they yield excellent, honey. The forests 
yield game and wild animals, including the wild boar, tho 
wolf, the fallow-deer, and a few roebucks; and the rivers 
giid lakes abound with fish, especially excellent crayfish. 

The department is divided into four arrondissemeiits, as 
follows:— , 


ArromlittSPment. 

Situutum. 

Area iu 
si| miles. 

Popula¬ 
tion in lbiiti. 

Com* 

mmu’s 

Lons-le-Saunier 

W. & S.W. 

55)0 

107,690 

207 

Poligny . . . 

E. 

482 

80,672 

149 

St. Claude . . 

S.E. 

405 

52,353 

82 

Dole . , . 

N. 

444 

74,640 

137 



)927 

315,355 

075 


It is divided into thirty-two cantons, or districts under a 
justice of tlio peace. 

In the arrondissement of Lons-le-Saunier are Lons-lo- 
Saunier on the Vaille (population in 1836, 7684); Orgelet, 
near tho Valouze (pop. 1928 town, 2367 whole commune), 
St. Amour, m the south-western corner of the department 
(pop. 1957 town, 2595 whole commune), Scellifires, on the 
Brene, a feeder of the Seille; Bletterand, Allay, and Cha¬ 
teau Chtilon, on or near the Seille ; Conliege on the Vaille; 
Clairvaux, on the Drouene, a feeder of the Ain; Cousance, 
on a smull affluent of the Solnan, a tributary of the Seille 
belonging to the adjacent department of SaOne and Loire ; 
Gigny and St. Julion, on the Suran, a feeder of the Ain ; 
and Arititliaux, or Arinthod, near tho Valouse. 

■ Lons-le-Saunier, the cupital of the department, took its 
rise in the fourth century from the salt-works, which are still 
of great importance. It is situated at the confluence of three 
small streams m u fertile valley, surrounded by vineyards. 
The principal buildings are the church on the parade, a fine 
hospital, capable of accommodating a hundred and fifty 
patients, ana the salt-works. There are neat fountains, a 
library, a museum, a high-school, a theatre, and an agricul¬ 
tural society. Lons-le-Saunier is one of the chief places 
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of trade in the department: a considerable quantity of 
paper, card-board, leather, cheese, and iron is manufactured 
in the town or neighbourhood. At St. Amour several fes¬ 
tivals and usages, which may be traced to the remotest 
antiquity, are still observed. Arintliaux is built on the site 
of an antiont Gaulish temple. Clairvaux was formerly ce¬ 
lebrated for its abbey. [Clairvaux.] In its neighbour¬ 
hood are considerable iron-works, where nails are manufac¬ 
tured by machinery. 

In tlio arrondissement of Poligny are, Poligny, on the 
Glantine (population, in 1836, 6492), Arbois, near the 
source of the Vieille, a small affluent of tho Cuisanco (pop. 
6464 town, 6741 whole commune), Salins, on tho Furieuse 
(pop. 5759 town, 6554 whole commune), and Nozeroy, on a 
small feeder of the Ain. 

Poligny appears to have been a place of some note in the 
latter period of tho Roman empire, and is perhaps tho Cas- 
trum-Olinum of the Notitia Imperii, tho residence of tho 
Roman governor of the province of Maxima Sequanorum. 
Poligny was the summer residence of tho dukes of Bour¬ 
gogne. This town is regularly laid out, and is adorned 
with several fountains, which contribute to the cleanliness 
of the place. The inhabitants manufacture hosiery, nails, 
earthenware, and turnery wares in wood and tnotat. Tho 
environs of the town are rich in monuments of antiquity : 
among them are two druidical stones, which the supersti¬ 
tion of the surrounding peasantry still supposes to revolve 
on their centres at the yearly celebration of the midnight 
mass. There are Ihe remains of vast. Roman buildings, 

1 lie purpose of which is unknown. Arbois is a handsome 
town, the inhabitants of which manufacture paper and 
porcelain. The town has many relics of Gaulish and 
Roman buildings, and the ruins of an antient castle of the 
middle ages. Largo quantities of vegetables and flowers 
are groan round Arbois. The wine has been noticed 
atioady. It was the b.rtliplnce of Pirhcgru. Salins owes 
i!„ name and prosperity to its brine springs, winch were 
well known as early as the sixth century. This town was 
almost entirely destroyed by flro in A.n. 1925. The hospi¬ 
tal, tlio liigh-sclmel, and the salt-works were almost the only 
buildings that escaped destruction, except in the suburbs, 
which were not injured. The loss in houses and furniture 
was estimated at .‘100,0007. Subscriptions were opened all 
over Fiance, and above SO,000/. was promptly subscribed: 
the inhabitants energetically betook themselves to the re¬ 
building of the town; by day they worked at clearing 
away the rums, and at night they assembled in one of the 
rooms of the high-scliool to receive instructions from a 
fellow-townsman, a soldier who had been educated in the 
Polytechnic school at Paris, in those principles of geometri¬ 
cal and mechanical science which would enable them to 
rebuild their houses in the easiest and most economical 
manner. Salins was rebuilt; a wide street, with a font- 
pavement, an unusual thing in France, extends the whole 
length of*the town, and mere are fountains in the open 
spaces, of simple construction, but in good taste. The 
houses are well built. Salins is walled and defended by 
two forts, Fort St. Andre and Fort Belin. 

In the arrondissement of St. Claude are St. Claude, on 
the Bienne (pop. in 1836, 5238), Moyrans, near the Ain, 
and Moroz, near the Bienne, on a torrent called the Bicf de 
la Chaille, which flows into that river. St. Claude is de¬ 
scribed elsewhere. [Claude, St.] Morez is in a long defile 
of tho Jura, so narrow as barely to allow tho requisite width 
for the street and the houses that skirt it on each side, 
behind which the mountains rise almost perpendicularly to 
the height of 1200 feut. Brass-wire, pins, clocks, watches, 
and roasting-jacks are made here. 

In tho arrondissement of I)61o arc Dole (pop. in 1836, 
10,137), and Rochefort, on the Daubs; and Cnaussin on 
the Dorain. D51e is described elsewhere. [Dole.] The 
other tw'o towns arc unimportant. 

The manufactures of the department arc carried on with 
great activity. Thore are several iron-works. Wrought 
and cast iron and steel are manufactured: nails and heavy 
iron goods are made. Clocks and watches, spectacle-frames, 
and roasting jacks are made at Morez, at Foncine lo Haut, 
and Foncine lo Bag, in the arrondissement of Poligny. In 
the arrondissement of St. Claude, turnery wares, and toys in 
ivory, bone, box, and other woods, horn, &c. are made. At 
Sept Moneel, in the same arrondissement, five hundred per¬ 
sons are engaged in the manufacture of artificial gems. The 
other manufactures of the department are cotton stockings, 


hats, coarse linens, chamois and other leather, paper, branoy, 
glue, mineral acids, soap, &c. Tho chief exports consist of 
the above-mentioned articles, especially iron goods, toys, 
and watches; wine, timber, and deals; horses for the ca¬ 
valry, and horned cattle. A number of the inhabitants 
emigrate yearly to other parts of France, and follow the 
calling of lime-burners, plasterers, lictnp-dressers, and cur¬ 
riers ; returning home at the time of harvest. 

This department forms the diocese of St. Claude, tho 
bishop of which is a sullVagan of the archbishop of Lyon 
ot Vienne; it is in the jurisdiction of the Cour Royale, and 
the circuit of tho Academic Universitaire of Besancon, and 
is comprehended in tho sixth military division, of winch the 
head-quarters are at Besan^n. It returns four members lo 
the Chamber of Deputies. 

In respect of education this department is the third in 
France. Of the young tnon enrolled in the military census 
of 1828-29, seventy-three in every hundred could road anil 
write. 

This department formed part of the territory of the Se- 
qunni, one of the principal nations of the great Celtic stock. 
Under the Roman dominion it. made part of the province of 
Maxima Sequanorum, a subdivision of Gallia Lugduneilsis. 
or Celtics. It subsequently passed into tho hands of the 
Burgundians and the Franks; and in the middle ages made 
part of the province of the county of Bourgogne, or Frauclic 
Comte. [Bourgogne ; Burgundians ; France, Franchk 

COMI’TK.] 

JURA MOUNTAINS. The range of elevated ground 
to which this name peculiarly applies lies to the west of the 
Lakes of Geneva and Neufchatol, and may be described as 
a broad limestone ridge, swelling at several points to more 
than 5000 feet above the sea. The Mont Dole, north-west 
of Geneva, is about 5500 feet, and the Mont Reculct, west 
of Geneva, is still higher. If to this region we give the 
name of the ‘Swiss Jura,’ the continuation of the same 
limestone country though Suabia and Franconia will lie 
properly distinguished as the * German Jura,’ vising in the 
Rauhc Alp, near Ultti, to 2400 feet above the sea. The 
general direction of these calcareous mountains is north¬ 
eastward, but in Franconia it changes to a nortlivuiul 
course; their boundaries arc little sinuous; their breadth 
averages about 20 miles, and from the vicinity of Bamberg 
to the passage of the Rhone the length exceeds 400 miles. 
Ilia south-westward direction similar limestone rocks extend 
to the vicinity of Narhonnc, about 140 miles farther, mak¬ 
ing the whole range of the Jura and its physically related 
rocks about 550 miles. 

Nearly parallel to the Swiss and Gorman Jura on the 
south, calcareous rocks, belonging to the same geological 
turn, tango in front of the primary rocks of the Alps, from 
Chambcry to Vienna, more than 500 miles; anil similar 
ranges of the same strata occupy the right sale of the Safine 
and the left of tlio Meurthe anil Moselle, and connect 
themselves with the oolites which encircle the basin of 
Paris. Thus the Helvetic Jura occupies a nearly central 
position with respect to an immense and ramified system 
of elevated limestone districts, all belonging to one geolo¬ 
gical system ; and hence it has become the almost, univer¬ 
sal practice of tho continental geologists to designate that 
series of rocks by the title of the ‘ Jura formation,’ which 
corresponds exactly to tho ‘ oolitic system' of our general 
table. [Geology.] 

The mountains of the German, Swiss, and French Jura, 
regarded in a general point of view, may be described as en¬ 
closing between their ranges an immense basin, which con¬ 
tains the greater portion of Burgundy and Lorraine, the 
whole of Alsace, Suabia, Franconia, and Hesse. Against 
this enclosed region tho oolitic ranges present hold and 
abrupt descents, while toward the exterior the slopes arc 
gentle. The chalk formation partially surrounds the Jura 
ranges on the French and German sides, but in the interior 
of the basin not a trace of it is to be found, and Von 
Buck believes that the Jura Mountains stood up amid the 
waters of the soaat the time of the deposition ol the crota- 
coous system of rocks, nearly as we may suppose the coral 
reef of Now Holland would appear if elevated by subter¬ 
ranean forces. ( Verhamihmgnn tier Komgl■ Akademte tier 
Wusmsnhqften zu Herlin , 1838.) M. Bone htul previously 
recognised the antiquity ol’ Jfho elevation of the German 
Jura, in discussing the characters ol the Bavarian tertiary 
region. (Proceedings of the Geological Society of London. 
1830.) And M. E. do Beaumont, from a general contem- 
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ptetion of the phenomena on the line of the Jura Moun¬ 
tains, adopted the conclusion that from the Cevennes 
through the Swiss and German Jura, perhaps even to the 
Erzgebirge, dislocations of considerable importance oc¬ 
curred, ranging north-east and south-west, after the deposi¬ 
tion of the oolites and before the deposition of the chalk. 
(Sur let Revolution* du Globe, in Annales des Sciences 
Naturelles, 1827.) 

Von Buch observes that the Swiss, Suabian, and Fran¬ 
conian divisions of the Jura Mountains have each their 
peculiar characters. In tho Swiss Jura the strata are 
thrown up at high angles of elevation, and consequently 
form long extended ridges and chains; the Suabian region 
is formed of rocks which lie in regular and nearly horizontal 
layers, and constitute an extended and uniform plateau; 
in Franconia dolomite abounds, and crowns the heights with 
picturesque rocks, resembling the towers and pinnacles of 
ruinod castles. The mineral composition of the Jura 
ranges is ever)'where similar; and, when minutely ana¬ 
lyzed, may be considered as forming a series of terms seve¬ 
rally comparable to the larger divisions of the oolitic scries 
»of England and Normandy. 

According to M. Thurman, 1832 (De la Beebe’s Manual), 
the central part of the Jura (at Porentruy) contains— 

Fine oolites and compact limestones, equivalent to tho 
4 Portland oolite.’ 

Marls and marly limestones, equivalent to ‘ Kimmeridge 
clay.’ 

Compact oolitic and coralline limestones, equivalent to 
tho ‘Oxford oolite,* &c. 

Marly and sandy limestones, equivalent to the ‘ calcareous 
grit.’ 

Blue marls, limestones, ferruginous oolile, equivalent to 
4 Oxford clay.'« 

Oolitic shelly limestones, sandy limestones and marls, 
equivalent to the 4 Cornbrash and forest marble’ groups. 

Fine-grained oolite, equivalent to the 4 Bath great oolite.’ 

Marls and calcareous beds, equivalent to tho ‘Fullers’ 
earth.’ 

Oolite, partly ferruginous, equivalent to tho ‘ inferior 
oolite.’ 

«Micaceous ..sandstones and marls, equivalent to the 4 sand 
bolow inferior oolite.’ 

Lias. 

This coincides very nearly with M. Tliirria’s notice of 
tlie series in Haute S’afino. 

According to M. Boud (1830), the German Jura contains 
tho subdivisions of the oolitic series from the lias upward to 
tho cornbrash. He thus includes in tho Bath oolitic forma¬ 
tion [Geology] the dolumitic limestones of Franconia, and 
the lithographic slates of Solonhofon, even more celebrated 
for thoir numerous tortoises, Pterodactyl i, fishes, Crustacea, 
ammonites, belemnitcs, insects, algae, and other fossils, than 
the supposed equivalent beds of Stoneslield. 

On these points M. Bou6 appears to be supported by 
Mr. Murchison (Geol. Proceedings, 1831); Von Buch re¬ 
gards tho dolomites and lithographic slates as constituting 
a distinct upper band of the 4 Jura formation’ (correspond¬ 
ing to the Oxford and Portland oolites), and some of the 
highest layers of this group, full of Diceras and Nerinea 
(as in Haute Sa&no), have been recently followed by him 
over the whole northern inclination of the Suabian Jura. 
(‘ Verhandlungen der Kbnigl. Akad. dor ’Wisscnschaften zu 
Berlin.*) 

VonDechen’s opinion on this subject appears to coincide 
with that of Von Buch; and the researches of Count 
Munster and Goldfuss on tho organic remains may be quoted 
jn confirmation of the view that tho German Jura, like that of 
the Swiss frontier, contains the equivalents, more or less 
developed, of the wholo English oolitic series ; and we are en¬ 
couraged to hope that a careful comparison of the limestone 
ranges which border the Alps and extend into Dalmatia 
will determine, more exactly than we now know, the relation 
which they bear to the ‘Jura formation’ of tlio rest of 
Europe. 

The determination of the geological epoch of the eleva¬ 
tion of the Jura ranges to constitute dry land is important, 
especially in reference to two phenomena which are wit¬ 
nessed in these mountains, via. the ossiferous caverns of 
Franconia, and the dispersion of erratic blocks from tho 
High Alps. The opinion oft John Hunter (Dr. Travers’s 
Oration to the College qf Surgeons, 1838), that the caverns 
of the district of Muggendorf were filled by bears which 


voluntarily retired thither, has been confirmed by subse¬ 
quent researches. (Buckland, Reliquice Diluviance ; and 
Von Meyer, Paleeologica.) But the geological tera of their 
existence is perhaps subsequent to the whole tertiary period, 
while Von Buell’s view of the origin of the Jurassic lime¬ 
stones seems to imply their prominence as islands in the 
antient European sea before the deposition of the chalk. 
If this opinion be well founded, the problem of tho dis¬ 
persion of tho erratic blocks from the High Alps, which has 
so long perplexed geology, is still involved in undiminished 
difficulty. These blocks lie in vast abundance on the south¬ 
eastern slopes of the Jura, and ascend towards their 
summits, even to the height of 1000 or 2000 feet above tho 
Aar and the Lake of Geneva, which now interpose their 
waters between the Jura and the mountains whence tho 
blocks were drifted. 

These blocks lie in such a manner that ordinarily those 
which came from a particular district are distinct from the 
others, and seem to have been brought by a distinct channel. 
Blocks f rom the Orisons have descended the valley of the 
Rhine; those found on the shores of tlio Lake of Zurich 
and m the drainage of the Limmat are derived from the 
mountains of Odarus; while in the valley of the Aar and on 
the slopes of the Jura lie fragments from the Bernese 
Alps. They occur in greatest, abundance opposite the 
mouths of the great valleys which descend from the High 
Alps; at such points they hove been drifted furthest up 
the slopes of tlio Jura, in some cases even to 1200 metres 
(J300 yards) above the sea. They exhibit few or no marks 
of rolling. 

To account for these facts, numerous speculations lia\ e 
been proposed. Do Luc imagined a projectile force to lia\« 
displaced the blocks when the Alps were raised; Suussuie, 
Esther, Von Buch, Do Beaumont, &c. speak of the effects 
of water thrown into violent agitation (as some tlnnk by 
the elevation of the mountains); Dolomicu attributed the 
inequalities of surface, which render the physical explana¬ 
tion of the phenoraona by the ordinary agencies of nature 
almost desperate, to operations subsequent to the scattering 
of the blocks; Venturi introduced the consideration of 
floating ice-rafts, since become popular; while others have 
attempted to master the difficulty of the problem by ad¬ 
mitting great changes of level since the blocks were moved 
from their native sites. 

According to this view, the erratic blocks of the Jura 
were accumulated round tho Alps by the ordinary or extra¬ 
ordinary action of water-currents in antient Alpine rallcvs, 
on surfaces which were at a lator period lifted to their present 
height by subterranean movements. (Brongniart, Tableau 
dps Terrains.) [Erratic Blocks.] 

JURA KALK, the Gorman equivalent of the oolitic 
system of England. 

JURISPRUDENCE. Tho Latin word prudfintia (con¬ 
tracted from procidentia) came, by a natural transition, to 
mean knowledge or understanding. ‘Habehat, (says Ne- 
pos, Life, (jf Cimon, c. 2) magnam prudentiam turn juris 
civilis turn rei niilitaris:’ hence persons skilled in the 
Roman law were called juris jrrudentes, or simply j cruder/- 
tes; in the samo manner that they were called consulti, as 
well as juris consulti. (Haubold’s Lincamenta Instil. 
Juris Romani, lib. iv., cap. 5; Hugo, Geschichte. des R'bmis- 
chen Rechts, p. <58, ed. xi.) A large part of the Roman 
law was gradually adopted by the legislature and tlio judicos 
from the writings of the jurists: tho emperors moreover 
sometimes appointed persons whose opinions (or response) 
the judex was hound to follow. (Dig., lib. i., tit. 2., No. 2. 
s. 5-7, 35-47; Inst., lib. i., tit. 2, ». 8.) According to tho 
acceptation of the term prudent or juris prudens in the 
Roman law, juris prudentia is sometimes limited to tlio 
dexterity of a practical lawyer in applying rules of law to 
individual cases; wlienee the technical use of the term 
jurisprudence in the French legal language for law founded 
on judicial decisions, or on the writings of jurists. 

By general jurisprudence is properly meant the science 
or philosophy of positive law, as distinguished from parti¬ 
cular jurisprudence, or the knowledge of the law of a 
determinate nation. ‘General jurisprudence, or the philo¬ 
sophy of positive law, is not concerned directly with the 
science of legislation: it is concerned directly with princi¬ 
ples and distinctions which are common to various systoms 
of particular and positive law, and which each of those various 
systems inevitably involves,let itbeworthy of praise or blame, 
or let it accord or not with an assumed measure or test- 
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General jurisprudence is concerned with law as it necessa¬ 
rily is, rather than with law as it ought to be; with law as 
it-must bo, be it good or bad, rather than with law as it 
must be, if it be good.’ (Austin’s Outline of a Course of 
Lectures on General Jurisprudence, p. 3.) For example, 
every system of positive law must involve such notions aB 
sovereignty, legal right, legal duty, legal sanction, civil or 
criminal injury, the grounds of imputation or legal guilt, 
and of non-imputation or legal innocence, property, posses¬ 
sion, &c„ which therefore belong to the province of general 
jurisprudence. [Law ; Legislation.] 

A systematic treatise on general jurisprudence does not 
fall within the scope of this Cyclopatdta. A detailed, pre¬ 
cise, and lucid description of the province of general juris¬ 
prudence will be found in Mr. Austin’s work on the subject 
(8vo„ London, 1832), und the annexed outline of a course 
of lectures. (Journal of Education, No. 8, p. 283.) Bent- 
ham’s * Traitfis do Legislation ’ also contain much valuable 
matter relating to this subject. A list of works on general 
jurisprudence may be seen in Krug’s‘Fhilosophisches Lexi¬ 
con,' in the article Rechlslehrc. 

JURY fin English law) is a term of art denoting an 
assembly of men authorized to inquire into or to determine 
fuels, and bound in both cases by an oath to the faithful 
discharge of their duty. The etymological derivation of the 
term is obv iously from juro, to swear, whence we find this in¬ 
stitution culled in forensic Latin jurata, and the persons 
composing it jurati; in French let juris, and in English 
the jury. In English law, when the object is inquiry only, 
the tribunal is sometimes called an inquest or inquisition, 
as in the instance of a grand jury or coroner’s inquest; but 
when facts are to be determined by it for judicial purposes, 
it is always styled a jury. When the trial by jury is spoken of 
in popular language at the present day, it sigiulies the de¬ 
termination of facts in the administration of civil or criminal 
justice by twelve men sworn to decide facts truly according 
to the evidence produced before them. 

Inquiry into facts on behalf of the crown by means of 
juries was frequent in England long before tlie trial by 
jury was commonly used in courts of justice for judicial 
purposes. Thus we Und, immediately after the Conquest, 
inquisitions ad quod damnum (which anticntly took place 
in all grants by the crown, though now of more limited 
use): inquisitions post mortem, which were instituted on 
the death of the king’s tenants, to ascertain of what lands 
they died seised; inquisitions of lunacy (</e lunatim in- 
qm rendu); und several other inquests, which were called 
inquests of office, and took place where the crown was 
concerned iu interest: all of these inquiries were made by 
means of juries of the neighbourhood, who were presumed 
to bo necessarily conversant with the facts. So in England 
also in the reign of John, when the lands of llio Normans 
were soised into the hands of the king, inquisitions by jury 
were executed in each county to ascertain their value and 
incidents. (See the forms of these inquests in Hardy’s 
Rotuli Normannice, vol. i., p. 122.) 

Besides these juries of inquiry (inquisitoria jurata), there 
were accusatory juries (jurata delatona), who presented 
offences committed within their district or hundred to the 
king or his commissioned justices. These inquests were 
immediately connected with the administration of justice, 
their duty being to charge offenders, who, upon such accu¬ 
sation, were put upon their trial before judges, and were 
afterwards condemned or ‘ delivered ’ by them according to 
the result of the trial. Though the character, incidents, 
and duties of these accusatory juries in early times are in¬ 
volved in much obscurity, there is little doubt that they 
formed the origin of our present grand juries. 

The number of persons composing juries of inquiry and 
accusatory juries was arbitrary, and might consist of more 
or occasionally of fewer than twelve men. 

The third species of jury is the institution by which dis¬ 
puted facts are to be decidod for judicial purposes in the 
administration of civil or criminal justice, and which is in 
modern times familiar to us under the denomination of 
trial by jury. Dr. Pettingall, in a Tract published in 1769, 
expresses a confident opinion that juries of this description 
are the same functionaries as the dicastte (Sucaarai) of the 
Athenians and the judices of the Romans, aud maintains 
that our trial by jury was derived immediately from Rome, 
and ultimately from Greece. No doubt the similarity of 
several of the incidents enumerated in this curious tract are 
remarkable [Judex, Judicium] ; but it seems more pro- 
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bable that they are rather to be asoribed to the accidental 
resemblance of popular institutions for the administration 
of justice in different countries than to identity of origin, 
The precise timo at which this species of trial origihatca ill 
England has been the subject of much animated discussion} 
and in particular the question whether it was known to the 
Anglo-Saxons, or was introduced by the Conqueror, has 
been warmly debated. Coke and Spelman, among earlier 
legal antiquaries, and, in later times, Nicholson (Preface 
to Wilkins’s Anglo-Saxon Laws, p. 9), Blackstonc < Com¬ 
mentaries, bookiii., c. 22), and Turner (History of Anglo- 
Saxons, vol. iv., book xi., cap. 9), maintain with much 
confidence the existence of this institution before tlie Con¬ 
quest. On the other hand, Hickos (fiissert. Epist., p. 34), 
Reeves (History of the English Law, vol. i,, p. 2-1), and 
several other learned writers, contend that it was introduced 
by the Conqueror, or at least that it was derived from the 
Nonnans, and was not of Anglo-Saxon origin. The latter 
opiuiou is adopted by Sir Francis Palgrave, in his Hislory 
of the English Commonwealth, vol. i., p. 243. 

Without entering minutely into this controversy, it may 
be stated that the traces of the trial by jury, in the form ill 
which it existed for several centuries after the Conquest, are 
more distinctly discernible in tlie antient custom.-, of Nor¬ 
mandy than in the few and scanty fragments of Anelo- 
Saxon laws which have descended to our time. The trial 
by 12 compurgators, which was of canonical origin and was 
known to the Anglo-Saxons and also to many foreign nat ions, 
resembled the trial by jury only in the number of persons 
sworn; and no conclusion can be drawn from this circum¬ 
stance, as 12 was not only the common number throughout 
Europe for canonical and other purgations, but was the fa¬ 
vourite number m every branch of the polity and jurispru¬ 
dence of the Gothic nations ; Parget so duode.cimd menu eel 
duodecimsiwramentalibus was a common phrase. (See Spel- 
man's Gloss., tit. Jurata; also Edinburgh Review, vol xxxi. 
p. 115.) For this reason Mr. H allurn justly observes (Middle 
Ages, vol. ii., p. 401) that in searching for the origin of trial by 
jury, ‘ we cannot rely for a momeut upon any analogy which 
the mere number affords.’ Besides this, the-trial by compur¬ 
gators under the name of Wager of Law continued to be the 
law of England until it. was abolished, iu 1833, by the statute 
3 and 4 Will. IV., c. 42, s. 13, and is treated by all vv riters 
and noticed in judicial records over since the Conquest a- a 
totally different institution from tlie trial by jury. The 
| trial per sectalores or per pares in the county court, which 
has sometimes been confounded with the trial by jury, was 
in truth a totally different tribunal. The sectalores or pares 
wore, together with tlie sheriff or other president, judges of 
the court,—as are the suitors in the county courts at tile- 
present day ; and it appears to have been the common course 
with the Gothic nations that twelve assessors should lie- 
present with the king or judge to decide judicial controversies. 
(Du Cange, Gloss , ad voe-em Pares.) Tlie pares curt re re-sem 
bled permanent, assessors of the- court, like the scutum men¬ 
tioned in the early laws of France and Italy, much more nearly 
than sworn jurors indiscriminately selected, and perform¬ 
ing a subordinate part to tlie judge. On the other hand, 
the incidents of tlie mode of trial prevalent in Normandy 
long before tlie Conquest correspond in a striking manner 
with those of our trial by jury as it existed for centuries after¬ 
wards. Thus in Normandy offenders were convicted or ab¬ 
solved by an inquest of good and lawful men summoned ft uni 
the neighbourhood where the offence was surmised to have 
been committed. The law required that those were to be se¬ 
lected to serve on such inquest who were host informed of the 
truth of the matter; and friends, enemies, and near rela¬ 
tives of the accused were to be excluded. So also ill the 
Norman Writ of Right, those were to be sworn as recogni¬ 
tors who wore bom and had even dwelt in tlie neighbour¬ 
hood where the land in question lay, in order thut U might 
be believed that they knew of the truth of tlie matter and 
would speak the truth respecting it. (Grand Cuustumier, 
cap. G8, 69, 103.) These incidents, though unlike our pre¬ 
sent mode of trial (which, as will presently be shown, has 
entirely altered its character within the last lour centuries), 
are nearly identical with the trial by jury as it is described 
first by Glanville and afterwards by Bracton, and corre¬ 
spond almost verbally with the form ot tlie jury process, 
which has continued the same from very early times to the 
present dav; by which tlio sheriff is commanded to return 
‘good and lawful men of the neighbourhood, by whom the 
truth of tko matter may be better known, and who are not 
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akin to either party, to recognize upon tlioir oaths, &c.’ On 
the other hand (as Madox remarks, in his History of the 
Exchequer, p. 122), ‘ if we compare the laws of the Anglo- 
Saxon kings with the forms of law process collected by 
* Glanville, they are as different from one another as the 
laws of two several nations.’ 

Though there are some traces of the trial by jury in the 
four reigns which immediately succeeded the Norman Con¬ 
quest, H was not till a century afterwards, in the reign of 
Henry II., that this institution became fully established and 
was reduced to a regular system. Its introduction into 
frequent use at this period was probably owing to the law 
or ordinance for the trial by assize in pleas of land or real 
actions, made by Ilonry II. This law has not come down 
to our times, but it is fully described by Glanvillo (lib. ii. 
cap. 7), and the greater part of the treatise of that writer is 
occupied by an account of the practical machinery of the trial 
by twelve men which he warmly eulogises and represents as 
haring been introduced in opposition to the unsatisfactory 
mode of trial by battle or duel In the reign of Henry II. 
it appears also that a jury was sometimes used in matters 
of a criminal nature—the proceeding in such cases being 
noticed as an inquiry per juratam pall ice vcl vicineti, or 
per juramentum legaliumhominum. Thus in the' Constitu¬ 
tions of Clarendon, enacted in 1104, it is directed that ‘ if no 
person appeared to accuse an offender before the archdeacon, 
the sheriff should, if requested to do so by the bishop, eauso 
twelve lawful men of the neighbourhood or of tho township 
to bo sworn, who might declare the truth according to their 
conscience.’ Those however were probably accusatory juries, 
similar to our grand inquests, ana not juries employed for 
the actual trial or ‘ deliverance ’ of criminals, which do not 
seem to have been commonly usud until a lator'period. 

The law of Henry II. introduced the trial by assize or 
jury in real actions as a mode of deciding facts which the 
subject might claim as a matter of right. Glanville calls it 
' a certain royal benefit conferred upon tlie people by the 
clemency of the sovereign with tlie advice of tho nobility.’ 
Accordingly wo find ill the Rotuli Curia; Regis in the time 
of Richard I. qpd John, many instances of trials by jury 
being claimed by parlies, though it appears from these cu¬ 
rious records that at this period the (rial by battle was still 
in frequent use. In the reign of John we first begin to 
trace the use of juries for the trial of criminal accusations. 
At first it seems to have been procured by the accused as a 
special favour from tho crown, iffinc, or some gift, or con¬ 
sideration being paid in order to purchase the privilege of a 
trial by a jury. Several instances of this kind will bo found 
collected in the Notes and Illustrations to 1’algrave’s Com¬ 
monwealth of England, vol. ii., p. 1 SO. The payment of a 
fine took place also not unfrequently in civil cases where 
any variation from the regular course was required; see 
Rotuli Curiae Regis, vol. i., pp. 334, 373 ; vol. ii.. pp. 72, 
92, 97, 101, 114. It is quite clear, however, from Bractou 
and Fleta, that at tho end of the thirteenth century the 
trial by jury in criminal cases bad become usual, the form 
of the proceedings being given by them in detail. (See Brae 
ton, p. 143.) Introduced originully as a matterof favour and 
indulgence, it gained ground with advancing civilization, 
gradually superseding the more autient and barbarous cus¬ 
toms of battle, ordeal, and wager of law, until at length it 
became, both ill civil and criminal cases, tlie ordinary mode 
of determining facts for judicial purposes. 

It is right to notice tlie popular and remarkable error 
that the stipulation for tlie judicium parium in Magna 
Chttrla referred to tho trial by jury. Sir Edward Coke in 
his commentary upon Magna Charts expressly distinguishes 
between the trial by peers and the trial by jury (2nd Inst. 
48 - 9 ); but Blackstone says, ‘ The trial by jury is that trial by 
the peers of every Englishman, which, as the'grand bulwark 
of his liberties, is secured to him by the Great Charter.’ 
(Commentaries , vol. iv., p. 349.) This is confounding two 
distinct inodes of trial. The judicium jMrium was the f eudal 
mode of trial, where the pares or convassalli ejusdetti domini 
sat as judges or assessors with the lord of the foe to docide 
controversies arising between individual pares. It was a 
phrase perfectly understood at the period of Magna Charta, 
and tho mode of trial had been in use long before in France 
and all parte of Europe where feuds prevailed. (Du Cange, 
Gloss., ad vocem Pares.} It was essentially different from 
the trial by jury, which could never be accurately called ju¬ 
dicium parium. We read frequently in the records of those 
times (and even in Magna Cnarta itself), of juralores, of 


veredictum or juramentum legalium hominum, and jurata 
vicineti or patriot, all of which expressions refer to a jury ; 
but not a single instance can be found in any charter, or in 
any anlient treatise or judicial record, in which the jury 
are called pares, or their verdict judicium. (Reeves’s His¬ 
tory of the Law, vol. i., p. 249.) In the records of the 
‘Curia Regis’ iu (he first year of John’s reign, among nume¬ 
rous entries of Remit se super juralam vicineti or patriae , are 
also entries of Ponit se super pares suos de. eodem feodo, 
plainly indicating a distinction between tho two modes of 
trial. ( Rotuli Curiae Regis, vol. ii., p. 90.) 

Until about the reign of Henry VI. the trial by jury was 
to all intents und purposes a trial by witnesses. The pre¬ 
sent form of the juror’s oath is that they shall ‘give a true 
verdict, according to the evidence.' At what precise time 
this form wus introduced is uncertain; but for several cen¬ 
turies afler the Conquest, the jurors both in civil and criminal 
cases wore sworn merely to speak the truth. (Glanville, 
lib. ii., cap. 17; Braclon, lib. iii., cap. 22; lib. iv., p. 287, 
291 ; Britton, p. 133.) Ilcnce llieir decision was accurately 
termed veredictum, or verdict; whereas tlie phrase ‘ true 
verdict’ in the modern oath is not only a pleonasm, but is 
etymologically incorrect, and misdescribes the office of a 
juror at tho present day. Many other incidents of the trial 
by jury, as recorded in anlient treatises, conclusively show 
that tho jury were merely witnesses. They were brought 
from the neighbourhood where the disputed fact was sug¬ 
gested to have occurred, because, as the form of tho jury 
process says, they wore the persons ‘by whom the truth of 
the matter might be hotter known;’ no doubt upon the 
principle that I’icinipicinoruinpreesuruuninrscire. Again, 
if the jurors returned by the sheriff in the first instance 
declared in open court that they knew nothing of tho 
matter in question, others were summoned who were belter 
acquainted with it. (Glanville, lib. ii., rap. 17.) They might 
be excepted against by the parties upon the same grounds 
as witnesses in tho Court Christian. They were punished 
for pel jury if they gate a wilful false terdict ;aml for crassa 
ignorantia if they declared a falsehood or hesitated about 
then verdict upon u matter of notoriety, w hich all of the 
country (de putrid) might and ought to have Known. (Brac- 
ton, p. 290.) And anticut authors solemnly admonish judges 
to ‘take good lieed in inquisitions touching hfo and limb, 
that they diligently examine tho jurors from what source 
they obtain their knowledge, lest peradvenlure by their neg¬ 
ligence in this respect Burabbas should be released and 
Jesus ho crucified.’ (Braclon, lib. iii., cap 21 ; Fleta, lib. 
i., cap. 34.1 It is also remarkable, as one of .tlie numerous 
circumstances which show the character of tho jury in the 
earlier periods of the history of tlie institution, ihut though 
all oilier kinds of muider might bo tried by a jury, murder 
by poison was excepted, ‘because,’ say the anlient writers, 
‘the clime is so secret that it cannot be the subject of 
knowledge by the country.’ (Bractou, lib. iii., cap. 18; 
Fleta, lib. i, cap. 31.) 

The original principle and character of tlie trial by jury 
in criminal cases iu Scotland appear to have been the 
same as in England. The following extract is taken from 
a curious paper delivered to tho Speaker of the House of 
Commons, and recorded on the Journals at the date 4th 
Juno, 1007. (Comm. Journ., vol. i„ p. 378.) ‘In Scotland 
criminal causes are not governed by the civil law; but or- 
dunes* and juries pass upon life and death, very near accord¬ 
ing to tlie law here (in England). Which jury being chosen 
out of the Four Halfs about (os the Scottish law terms it), 
which is to say, out of all places round about that are 
nearest to that part where the fact was committed, the law 
doth presume that the jury may the hotter discern the truth 
of the fact by their own knowledge; and therefore they are 
not bound to examine any witnesses, except out of their 
own disposition they ghall please to examine them in fhvour 
of tho party persuer; which is likewise very seldom or al¬ 
most never used. It is of truth that the judge may either 
privately beforehand examine such witnesses as either the 
party persuer will offer unto him, or such others as in his 
own judgment he thinks may best inform him of the truth; 
and then when the jury is publicly called and admitted, he 
will cause these depositions to be produced and read; and 
likewise if the party persuer desire any witness there pre¬ 
sent to be examined, ho will publicly do it in presence of 
the jury and both parties.’ It will be observed, that the 

* ThU word li» printed it the Journal*, but it it probably a miatake for 
•ome other word. 
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mode of commencing the introduction of evidence to juries 
as described in this document bears a strong resemblance 
to the growth of the proceeding in England. 

The earliest traces of the examination of witnesses or of 
evidence being laid before juries in England, which formed 
the commencement of a total change in their character, 
occur in tho reign of Henry VI. The change was not 
effected suddenly, or by any particular act of parliament, but 
was introduced by slow degrees as population increased, and 
the habits and manners of society underwent alterat ion ; and 
though distinctly discernible in the reign of Henry VI., was 
not completely effected before tho times of Edwaid VI. and 
Mary. Fortescue, in the 26th chapter of his work ‘ Do Lau- 
dibus Lcgum Anglioa,' written at tho end of tho reign of 
Henry VI., and about tho year 1-170, expressly mentions 
that witnesses were examined and sworn before tho jury; 
but he calls the jury indiscriminately testes nm\ jurutores, 
and makes frequent allusions to their character as witnesses. 
Shortly after Fortescue's time, namely, in the year 1108, 
there is a reported ease between the bishop of Norwich 
and the earl of Kent (Year BnoJt, 14 Iienry VIL), in which 
a jury had been separated by a tempest ‘ while the parties 
were showing their evidenceami one question raised for 
tile opinion of the court was, whether, when the jury came 
together again, they wore competent to proceed with the 
case and to give a verdict. The objection pressed was that 
the jury had separated before the evidence was given; to 
which tl was answered that Mho giving the evidence was 
wholly immaterial, and made the matter neither better 
nor worse ; that evidence was only given in order to inform 
the consciences of the jury respecting the rights of the 
parties; but that if neither party choose to give evidence, 
still the jury would bo bound to deliver a verdict.’ 

About the same period, that is, m the reign of Henry 
VII., il appears from records printed in Rastell’s Entries 
tnat demurrers to evidence weie an acknowledged form of 
pioceeding, which shows that at that time evidence of some 
kind was given, ami consequently that the character of 
the jury had been in some degree changed from that of 
irif nesses to that of judges of facts upon testimony. Tho 
proofs mentioned in these records are called evideutiu ; and 
it is most probable that at. first the only evidence given con 
sisied of deeds, writings, and of depositions of absent wit¬ 
nesses taken before the justices of the peace or other ma¬ 
gistrates, and that oral testimony was not common until a 
later period. Thu entire absence of all mention of evidence 
or witnesses, as contradistinguished from jurors, in treatises, 
reports, records, or statutes, previously to the sixteenth 
century, strongly corroborates the fact of the early charac¬ 
ter of the trial by jury. There is no trace of any rules of 
evidence, nor of any positive law compelling the attendance 
of witnesses, or punishing them for false testimony or non- 
attendance, nor of the existence of any process against them 
before the stat. 5 Eliz, c. 9 {1562). In the case of Summers 
v . Mosel), reported in 2 Crompton and Meeson, p. 4H5, 
Mr. Baron Bayley says that he had been unable to find 
any precedents of tho common Subpoena ad testificandum 
of an earlier date than the reign of Elizabeth, and expresses 
a conjecture that this process may have originated with tho 
above-mentioned statute. The Subpoena ad testificandum 
does not appear in the registers of Writs and Process until 
the reign of James I. (West’s Symboleography.) Wit¬ 
nesses wore examined orally upon the trial of Sir Thomas 
More, in tho reign of Henry VIII.; but the reported state 
trials in the reigns of Edward VI. and Mary show that the 
practice in that respect was then by no means settled. In 
the reign of Elizabeth however there is abundant proof, 
from Sir Thomas Smith’s * Commonwealth of England,’and 
other authorities, that oral testimony was used without 
reserve (except in state prosecutions) both in civil and 
criminal trials; and consequently it cannot be doubted 
that about the middle of the sixteenth century the trial 
by jury had fully assumed the character in which we are 
now familiar with it, namely, an institution deciding facts 
for judicial purposes by means of testimony or evidenco 
produced before the jury. 

This view of the original character and office of tho jury 
seems to account for the practice of lining or otherwise 
punishing juries by the court when they gave an unsatisfac¬ 
tory verdict, a practice which was partially continued, though 
not without remonstrance by legal authorities, after the 
nature of the institution had been changed. If juries, who 
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which they were presumed certainly to know, returned a 
wilfully false verdict, they were guilty of a contempt of 
justice, and might properly be punished; but when their 
character was changed,and their verdict depended not on 
their own knowledge of the facts, but upon the impressions 
produced on their minds by the evidence, such a course of 
summary punishment became intolerable injustice; and 
though occasionally practised in the sixteenth century, was 
declared to he illegal soon after the Restoration by the cele¬ 
brated judgment ;ti Bushell’s case, reported in Vaughan’s 
Reports, p. 135. 

Tho juries now in use in England in the ordinary courts 
of justice are grand juries, petty or common juries, and 
special juries. Grand juries nre exclusively incident to 
courts of criminal jurisdiction; their office is to examine 
into charges of crimes brought to them at assizes or sessions, 
and if satisfied that they arc true, or at least that they 
deserve more particular examination, to return a bill of in¬ 
dictment against tlm accused, upon which lie is afterwards 
tried by the petty jury. A grand jury must, consist of 12 
at the least, but lit practice a greater number usually serve, 
and 12 must always concur m finding every indictment. 
No further qualification is required for grand jurors (except 
in the case of grand jurors at tho sessions of the peace, pro¬ 
vided for by the recent Jury Act) than that they should lie 
freeholders, though to wliat amount is uncertain ; or free¬ 
men, lawful liege subjects, and not aliens or outlaws. 
(Hawkins’s Pleas of the Crown, chap. 25, sect. 10.) 

Until tlie end of the thirteenth century the only qualifi¬ 
cation required for petty or common juries, for the trial of 
issues in enminal or civil courts, was that they should be 
‘ free and awful men;’ freemen, as holding by tree services 
or free burgesses in towns; and lawful men, that is, 
persons not, outlawed, aliens, nr minors, but entitled to the 
full pi lvileges of tho law of England. By tho statute of 
Westminster 2, passed in the thirteenth year of Edward I. 
(12 l )6), it was enacted that no man should be put on juries 
who had not some freehold of the value of 2t)s. a year within 
tlie county, or to.v. without it; and this qualification was 
raised to 40*. in counties by tlie stat. 21 Edward I. The 
object of these statutes was to protect poor persons from 
being oppressed and injured by being summoned on juries, 
and also to obviate tho evil of tlie non-attendance of jurors, 
which frequently occurred from tlioir inability to leave 
their agricultural or handicraft occupations. Tlie stat. 2 
Hear) V. however was expressly intended to secure the 
intelligence and responsibility of jurors by requiring a 
property qualification. With this view it enacted that no 
person should be a juror in capital trials, nor in any res' 
actions, or personal actions where the debt or damages de 
dared for amounted to 40 marks, unless he had lands oi 
the yearly value of 40#.; and if he had not this qualifica¬ 
tion lie might be challenged by either party. Tins con¬ 
tinued to be the qualification of common jurors until the 
passing of the late statute 6 George IV., e. 50, which 
repealed till former statutes upon this subject, and entirely 
remodelled the law respecting juries. By this statute 
‘ every man (with certain specified exceptions) between tlie 
ages of twenty-one years and sixty years who has within 
the county in which lie resides 1 Of. a year in freehold lands 
or rents, or 20/. a year in leaseholds for unexpired terms of 
at least twenty-one years, or who, being a householder, is 
rated to the poor-rate in Middlesex on a value of not less 
than of 30/., and in any oilier county of not less than 20/., 
or who occupies a house containing not less than fifteen 
windows, is qualified and liable to serve on juries m the 
superior courts at Westminster and the courts of the counties 
palatine for the trial of issues to be tried in the county 
where he resides, and also to serve on grand juries at the 
sessions of the peace, and on petty juries, for the trial of 
issues triable at such sessions in the county in which be 
resides.’ The exceptions are:—peers, judges of the superior 
courts, clergymen, Roman Catholic priests, dissenting mi¬ 
nisters following no secular employment but that of & 
schoolmaster, Serjeants and barristers at law, and doctors 
and advocates of the civil law actually practising; attorneys, 
solicitors, and proctors actually practising; officers of courts 
actually exercising the duties of their respective offices; 
coroners, gaolers, and keepers of houses of correction; 
members and licentiates of the collego of physicians actually 

of the royal 
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practising; surgeons, being members of one 
-.olleges of surgeons in London, Edinburgh, or 
actually practising; apothecaries certificated 
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thecaries' Company and aetually practising; officers in her 
majesty's navy or army on fall pay; pilots licensed by the 
Trinity House; masters of vessels in the buoy and light 
service; pilots licensed by the lord-warden of the cinque- 
ports, or under any act of parliament or charter; household 
servants of the sovereign; officers of customs and excise; 
sheriffs’ officers, high constables, and parish clerks. 

Lists of all persons qualified to be jurors are made out 
by the churchwardens and overseers of each parish, and 
fixed on the church door for the first three Sundays in Sep¬ 
tember in each year; these arc afterwards allowed at a petty 
sessions and then delivered to tbo high constable, who re¬ 
turns them to the next quarter-sessions for the county. 
The clerk of the peace then arranges the lists in a book, which 
is called the ‘Jurors’ Book ’ for the ensuing year, ami after¬ 
wards delivers it to the sheriff. From this book the names 
of the jurors are returned in panels to tho different courts. 

Special juries are composed of such persons as are described 
in the ‘Jurors’ Book’ as esquires, and persons of higher degree, 
or as bankers or merchants; and it is tho duty of the sheriff 
to make a distinct list of such persons, which is called the 
‘Special Jurors' List.’ When a special jury is ordered by 
any of the courts, which must always be the result of a spe¬ 
cial application of one of the parties, 48 names are taken by 
ballot from this list in the manner particularly described in 
the statute, which are afterwards reduced to 24 by means of 
each party striking out 12; and the first 12 of these 24 who 
answer to their names in court are the special jury for the 
trial of the cause. 

The legitimate mode of objecting to a jury by the parties 
is by challenge, though in modern practice this course is 
seldom resorted to, having yielded to the more convenient 
usu;>e of privately suggesting the objection to tlu officer who 
calls the jury in court; upon which the name objected to is 
passed over as a matter of course without discussion. This 
practice, though a far less troublesome and obnoxious mode 
of effecting the object of obtaining a jury indifferent be¬ 
tween tho parties than a formal challenge, is strictly speak¬ 
ing irregular, and being considered to take place by con¬ 
sent, and as a matter of favour, cannot be insisted upon as 
a right. Challenges are of two kinds: challenges to the 
array, and challenges to tho polls. The challenge to 
tho array is an objection to the whole panel or list of 
jurors returned for’some partiality or default in the sheriff 
or the under-sheriff by whom it has been arrayed. Chal¬ 
lenges to the polls are objections to particular jurors, either 
on the ground of incompetency (as if they lie aliens, or of 
insufficient qualification within the provisions of the Jury 
Act, C Geo.IV., cap. 50 ),orofbias or partiality, or of infamy 
as having been convicted of some crime which the law dooms 
infamous. Upon these challenges the cause of objection 
must in each case bo expressly shown to the court; but in 
trials for capital offences the accused is entitled to challenge 
peremptorily (that is, without giving any reason) thirty- 
five jurors. The king however, as nominal prosecutor, has 
no right of peremptory challenge, though lie is not com¬ 
pelled to show his cause of challenge until tho panel is 
gone through, and unless a full jury cannot be formed 
without the person objected to. 

The trial by jury, originally introduced into the law of 
France in criminal cases by the National Assembly, .was 
retained in tho French code. An account of the proceed¬ 
ing and of the qualifications and formation of the jury will 
he found in tho Code d’Instruction Criminelle, ltvre ii., 
tit. 2, chap. iv. and v. See also Edinburgh Review, vol. 
xvii., p. 1)7, and the article Codes, les Cinq. It has often 
been remarked ns a singular fact that the institution 
which in England has been highly prised as a security 
to the subject against the crown, should have been pre¬ 
served in France by a despotic monarch, in the zenith of 
his power, and certainly not disposed to enlarge popular 
authority. Of late years the advantage of tho trial by jury 
has been frequently the subject of debate among German 
and French jurists, and in particular the propriety of its 
introduction has been discussed in tho various commissions 
issued with a view to reforming the laws of several of tho 
German States. [Feuerbach?] Tho latest discussion of 
the latter kind related to the proposal to introduce the jury 
trial in the Canton de Vaud. The report of a commission 
issued by the state to inquire into this subject in 1836, 
against the jury, signed by a majority of the commissioners, 
and also a protest or counter-report containing the reasons 
of the only commissioner who dissented from the report, 


have been published. Upon the subsequent disoussion of 
the proposition in the Grand Council, in December, 1836, 
the introduction of the trial by jury in the canton was ne¬ 
gatived by a majority of 90 to 40 voices. 

Anciently in Scotland all offences were tried by juries; 
at present all prosecutions of a higher nature must pro¬ 
ceed by an assize or jury of 15 men, who determine their 
verdict by a majority of voices. ISee Erskine’s Principles 
(if the Law of Scotland, book iv., tit. 4.) In the course of 
the improvements of the court of session projected and partly 
executed in the years 1808 and 1809, an attempt was made 
to introduce the trial by jury into civil proceedings in Scot¬ 
land ; but great and general opposition was made to it in 
that country, and the proposition was not at thattime carried 
into effect. But in tne year 1815 a statute (55 Geo. III., 
c. 42) was passed, though then still much opposed in Scotland, 
which established a jury court, not as a separate and inde 
pendent tribunal, but os subsidiary to the court of session, 
for the trial of particular questions of fact to be remitted for 
trial by the judges of the court of session at their discretion. 
In order to meot a conscientious difficulty much insisted 
upon in petitions from Scotland against this measure, 
namely, that it would be often impossible for a jury to give 
a unanimous verdict unless some of the members violated 
their oaths, it was provided by the act that if llie jury are 
not unanimous in 12 hours, they shall be discharged, and a 
new trial granted. The judges of this court, called the 
‘Lords Commissioners of the Jury Court in Civil Cases,’ 
are appointed by commission, and consist of a chief judge 
and two othor judges. The stat. 59 Geo. III., c. 35, which 
recites that the introchsctionof the trial by jury in civil cases 
by the former act had been found beneficial, enacts a variety 
of improvements in the machinery of the jury courts, and 
makes them a permanent part of the judicial establishment 
of Scotland. By the stat. 2 Geo. IV., and 1 Will. IV., e.6'J, 
the jury court as a separate tribunal was abolished, and the 
trial by jury was united with the ordinary administration of 
justice iu the court of session. 

JUSSIEU, ANTOINE LAURENT DE, an eminent 
French botanist, was born at Lyon in 1748, and arrived 
in Paris in 1765 for the purpose of completing his educa¬ 
tion as a medical practitioner. lie was then placed under 
the care of his undo Bernard de Jussieu, at that time one 
of the demonstrators of botany in the Jardin du Roi, a man 
assessing a profound knowledge of plants, and who pro- 
ably gave his nephew tho first interest in that science 
which he subsequently illustrated with so much success. 
In the year 1770, liis medical studies having been completed, 
he took the degree of doctor of medicine, on which occasion 
the title of his thesis was, An ceconomiam vilalem inte.r et 
vegetalem amlogia, a subject which sufficiently marks the 
turn his studies had already taken. In the same year ho 
was nominated botanical demonstrator in the Jardin du 
Roi, as a substitute for Lemonniev, whoso duties as chief 
physician to the king prevented his executing that office in 
person. Thus at the early age of twenty-two years Jussieu 
found himself under tho necessity of undertaking the duty 
of teaching students the essential characters of the plants 
cultivated in the Paris Garden, a task for which experience 
in details and practical knowledge were required, rather than 
that general acquaintance with botany which a young man 
just released from his medical curriculum might be ex¬ 
pected to possess. This obliged him to study one day the 
subjects to be demonstrated 1 lie next, and to occupy himself 
incessantly with acquiring a correct practical acquaintance 
with plants. At that time the collection of plants in the 
Jardin du Roi was arranged according to the method of 
Tournefort; but shortly afterwards it became nooessary to 
rearrange it. Of this opportunity Jussieu took advantage; 
he drew up a memoir upon a new method of arrangement, 
which was read before the Academy of Sciences, and after¬ 
wards carried into effect in the Garden. The idea of this 
method was undoubtedly taken from a classification of the 
plants in the Royal Garden of Trianon, executed tinder the 
direction of his uncle; but it was different in much of the 
details, and was prepared without consultation with Ber¬ 
nard de J ussieu, who in fact was at that time old, nearly 
blind, ill, and inoapablo of taking part in any mental exer¬ 
tion. Previously to this, young De Jussieu had studied tho 
natural older Ranunculacese with so much attention, that 
he had made it the subject of a communication to the Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences, in whose Transactions it was printed. In 
after-years be used to say that it was the composition of 
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this memoir which had opened his eyes to the real prin¬ 
ciples of botanical classification and made him a botanist. 
It is here that is found the first distinct trace of those clear 
ideas concerning the relative importance and subordination 
of characters which the author subsequently applied to the 
whole vegetable kingdom. In reality there is no nutural 
order of plants altogether so well suited for this purpose as 
that which happened to be selected. 

From this time, that is, from the year 1774 up to 1789, 
I)e Jussieu was constantly occupied in demonstrating to 
his class oT botany, and as his new method was thus brought 
perpotually before him, with all its advantages and disad¬ 
vantages in practice, he was able to alter and improve it 
yearly. The distinctions of genera, their mutual relation, 
the natural sequence of his orders, and in addition all that 
was wrilten by other botanists (luring this period, becamp so 
familiar to him, that his son records his having actually 
commenced his great work, the ‘Genera Plantarum,’ in 
1788, without having prepared more than the commence¬ 
ment of the manuscript; and ho adds, that ho was seldom, 
during the printing, above two sheets in advance of the 
compositors; a very remarkable circumstance, if the ex¬ 
treme attention to clearness and arrangement conspicuous 
in this work are borne in mind. It is however always to be 
remembered, that in thoso days botany was not what it now 
is; Jussieu enumerated only 2700 genera, while one, not of 
the latest general works, includes between 7000 and 8000. 

This extraordinary work made its way slowly. At the 
time of its appearance the greater part of botanists were 
full of zeal and prejudice in favour of the sexual system of 
Liumous; an idea prevailed that botany was merely the 
art of distinguishing one thing from another; and moreover 
the political state of Europe was most unfavourable to sci¬ 
entific investigations. As tranquillity was restored in 
France, the work of Jussieu began to bo studied, and being 
studied it soon became the text-book of all the botanists of 
reputation in that country, llut in the other nations of 
Europe it was otherwise, lit England, when Dr. Robert 
1'iown published his ‘ Prodromus Flora) Novae Hollandiso,’ 
in 1810, upon the system of Jussieu, there probably wore 
not more than two other botanists in this country who could 
understand or make use of it; and it was hot till after the 
)ear 1820 that it became much known among us. 

In his * Genera Plant arum,’ Jussieu divided the vegetable 
kingdom into classes, subclasses, orders, and genera, not 
according to certain arbitrary distinctions, but by taking 
into consideration all the circumstances which he was ac¬ 
quainted with m their manner of growth and degree of de¬ 
velopment. Those which he regarded as the least perfectly 
organized species he stationed at the one end of his system, 
and, proceeding upon the principle of continually grouping 
together those plants which resemble each other more than 
they resemble anything else, ho gradually arrived at the 
highest forms of vegetable life through a long series of in¬ 
termediate gradations. In determining the relative dignity 
of his orders, lie assumed that those species are least per¬ 
fectly organized which have no cotyledon or rudimentary 
leaf in their embryo ; that next in degree, but higher than 
these, are such as have one cotyledon; and that highest of 
all arc those whose seeds have two cotyledons: henco his 
classes Acotyledons, Monocotyledons, and Dicotyledons, 
In arriving at this conclusion he was justified by the fact 
that to the highest class belong the lofty trees of the forest, 
with all their intricate apparatus of trunks, and arms, and 
branches; to the middle the simple-stemmed palms, lilies, 
and grasses; and to the lowest such forms of vegetation as 
fungi, lichens, and sea-weeds. 

In determining the subordination of the genera assembled 
under each of these classes Jussieu was influenced by 
other considerations. He regarded tbofe dicotyledonous 
genera which have no corolla as lower than such as possess 
that organ, and among thoso which have it the adhesion of 
the parts of the corolla into a tube was looked upon as an 
indication of a structure inferior to the total separa¬ 
tion of the petals: this gave him for his great dicotyle¬ 
donous class the subclasses Apetalce, Monopetalce, and 
Polypetalat. In addition to which he formed another sub¬ 
class, called Diclines irregulares, out of such dicotyledonous 
plants as have the sexes separated, which he considered an 
irregularity of organization. As a last method of division 
Jussieu applied to Monocotyledons and all the subclasses of 
Dicotyledons a principle of analysis dependent upon the 
Situation of the stamens, calling them hypogynous if the 


stamens originate clear of both calyx and ovary; pen 
gynous if they grow from the calyx or corolla; and eptgy- 
nous if their apparent origin is in the apex of the ovary. 
There seems to have been no other reason for this than that 
such a ‘ triplex staminis situs * was found to exist. The 
result of all these distinctions was tlio following scheme, 
under which were arranged all the natural orders known to 
the author:— 
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In the state of science when this system was promulgated 
its excellence was most remarkable, nor is it certain even now 
in what, way it can be best improved. Its faults are the arti¬ 
ficial nature of all the divisions except thoso which are pri¬ 
mary, the difficulty in many eases of determining to which 
of them a given plant belongs, and the numerous exceptions 
to which they are all subject, which may be owing to their 
being mere structural and not physiological distinctions. 
They have accordingly been much criticised, especially of 
late years, and every original writer attempts to improve 
them, with various success. Rut to use the words of his. 
son, to whose sentiments it is impossible for any botanist to. 
refuse his assent, ‘ What is it that is most admired in 
this work? not so much the systematical key, which has 
been so often attacked and abandoned by modern writers, 
as the admirable sagacity which regulated all the details. 
It is the neatness of the characters, the happy employment 
of such as had been previously neglected, and the correct 
estimate of their value, the prodigality with which notes 
full of deep knowledge and fruitful in new .ideas are dis¬ 
persed throughout the work, the endless questions and 
doubts, which show how much tho author had meditated 
upon his subject, and that ho was among the first to re¬ 
gret the sacrifices he was compelled to make to tho 
necessity of a systematical arrangement; and finally, that 
instinct, so true to natural affinities, which so often mado 
him suspect the truth when ho could not establish it." 

No doubt Jussieu was largely indebted to our countryman. 
Ray, whose name however does not appear among his intro¬ 
ductory remarks; no doubt he was also assisted most es¬ 
sentially by Tournefort, Linnmus, and other systematical 
writers ; but we are not on that account to withhold from 
him one particle of that merit which 1’iis countrymen eagerly 
claim for him. Ray could not apply his own principles; 
Tournefort and Linnmus were mere system-makers, who. 
did not understand the principles of philosophical classi¬ 
fication ; but Jussieu had tho philosophy of the one, tlie sys¬ 
tematical abilities of the others, and tile peculiar skill of 
combining them into a consistent whole. His ‘ Genera. 
Planturum ’ is now obsolete, but tho recent publication of ai 
now edition of his beautiful * Introductio m Histoniunu 
Plantarum,’ with which tho work was prefaced, shows that 
to the last day of his existence Jussieu preserved that brilliant 
combination of sound philosophical principles with a pro¬ 
found knowledge of facts which has placed him so far above 
all his countrymen as a botanist. 

Ill 1779, when tlie ‘ Genera Plantarum ’ was published, 
the political state of Franco, which put an end to peaceful, 
occupations and turned tho public from all thoughts of bo¬ 
tany, disturbed tho tranquil tenor of the course of Jussieu, 
and compelled him to mingle in the busy scenes of public 
life. In 1790 he was namod member of the municipality of 
Paris, and in this character was charged with the direction 
of the hospitals and charities of that city, which he continued 
to exercise till 1792. In 1793 the Jardin du Roi was re-or- 
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ganized under the new name of Jardin des Plantes; all the 
persons charged with the duty of public instruction were 
elevated to the rank of professors, and De Jussieu, who had 
been previously botanical demonstrator, became professor of 
rural botany. He afterwards became director and treasurer of 
the Museum of Natural History, and recommenced, in 1802, 
his botanical writings, chiefly in the form of memoirs upon his 
own natural orders of plants. These, amounting in number 
to fifteen, were continued in the ‘ Annalcs du Museum ’ till 
1820, after which time De Jussieu became dead to science. 
He was then seventy-two, with a sight so feeble that it might 
almost have been called blindne* ; and he was no longer 
able to do more than profit by the observations of others. 
Nevertheless he employed himself between his eighty-third 
and eighty-eighth year in dictating a new editiou of his 
‘Introduetio in Historiam Plantarum.’ This work has 
been published since his death; it is written in elegant 
Latin, and is a remarkable proof of the vigour of liis intel¬ 
lect even at this advanced age. He appears to have been 
much loved by hts family and greatly respected by liis 
friends. His amenity of character was such that he was 
never in any one of his writings betrayed into a single word 
of harshness towards his contemporaries. Ho died, after a 
short illness, on the 1 5lh of September, 1836, and left behind 
him a son, Adrien, his successor in his chair of botany, and 
the inheritor of the virtue and talents of his father. 

JUSTICE CLERK OF SCOTLAND. This name 
properly designated the clerk of court of the chief justice, 
or lord justiciar, of Scotland; and originally there were as 
many justice clerks as thero were justiciars, that is to say, 
ono ft»r Galloway, one for Lothian, or the territory of the 
Scots king Bouth of the Forth, and one for Scotland then 
Strictly so called, or the territory north of the Forth. 

The same circumstances also which reduced the number 
of justiciars to one justice-general for the whole realm, re¬ 
duced likewise the number of justice clerks. The calamitous 
affair of Flodden however, to which we especially refer, had 
a further effect on the latter; for by the fall of t.awson and 
Henryson on that fatal field, the offices of both king’s advo¬ 
cate and justice clerk became vacant at one time, mid this 
at a period when perhaps few remained capable of either. 
Wishart of Pittarrow was appointed to both places, and in 
his time a deputy was first constituted, to act as clerk to 
tlio justice court. This was the first step in the singular 
rise of the justice clerk from the table to the bench of the 
Court of Justiciary. 

At the institution of the Court of Session in 1532, the 
justice clerk was made one of the judges. This will not 
surprise us when we consider the constitution of that court. 
It was essentially an ecclesiastical tribunal, and, agreeably 
to the practice of such, deliberated in secret with shut doors. 
It was necessary therefore for the security of tho crown that, 
some of tho crown officers should be continually present. 
The justice clerk was one of these: he was public prose¬ 
cutor on behalf of the crown. The king’s treasurer was 
another; and accordingly both these wore lords of session. 
For the same reason the king’s advocate was made a lord 
of session; and when, from there being no vacancy, or other¬ 
wise, such appointment did not or could not take place, these 
officers had special writs from the crown authorising them 
to remain in court during its deliberations. 

A further rise of official dignity took place: for it having 
become usual to appoint certain lords of session as assessors 
or assistant judges to tho lord justice-general, the justice 
clerk began in the early part of the seventeenth century to 
be appointed to that duty; and about the middle of the 
same century he had acquirod the stylo of ‘ lord justice 
clerk.’ In ten years afterwards the privy council met and 
passed an act, declaring the justice clerk a constituent part 
of the justice court; and in the act of parliament 1672, 
c. 16, he was made the president of the Court of Justiciary, 
to preside in absence of the justice-general. His rise in 
tho Court of Session followed; for in 1766, when Miller, 
afterwards Sir Thomas Miller of Glenlee, took his seat on 
the bench, it was, by desire of the court, on the right of the 
lord president; to which latter office he himself afterwards 
rose, being the first justice clerk so promoted. And in 1811, 
when the Court of Session was, by 48 Geo. III., c. 151, 
divided into two chambers, the lord justice clerk was made 
ex qfficio president of the second division, where the indi¬ 
vidual then appointed still remains, His salary is 2000/., 
besides an equal sum as a'lord of session. In the end of 
the fourteenth century it was 10/. Scots, or 16*. 8 d. sterling. 


With respect to the justice clerk depute, that officer was 
long so termed; but at length, when the justice clerk ac¬ 
quired the style of lord, and was declared a constituent part 
of the Court of Justiciary, his depute came to be termed 
•the principal clevk of justiciary,’and this becoming a sine¬ 
cure, he got himself a ‘ depute’ about the middle of last 
century, and the second depute about thirty years ago an 
‘ assistant;’ all of whom continue to this day, and aro in 
tho gift of the lord justice clerk. It is not a little remark¬ 
able, that on both occasions when these changes took place, 
there took place also not a diminution, as we might expect, 
but a duplication of the salary; that of the first depute being 
raised in 1764 from 100/, to 200/., and that of the second 
depute, in 1795, from 80/. to 150/. The present principal 
clerk of justiciary, so called, is the justice clerk’s son; and 
his substitute, or the second depute clerk, is the justice 
clerk’s Court of Session clerk. 

Besides these there are three other justice clerk deputes, 
and his appointees. They are commonly called the ‘ circuit 
clerks,’ being his deputies to tho three circuits of the Court 
of Justiciary. They had their origin in the act 1587, c. 82, 
which directed such circuits to be made, in place of the 
former practice of the justiciar passing through the realm 
from shire 1o shire successively. 

JUSTICES OF THE PEACE arc persons appointed 
to keep the peace within certain prescribed limits, with 
authority to act judicially in criminal causes, and in some 
of a civil nature arising within those limits, and also to do 
certain other things in which they act not judicially but 
ministerially, i.n. as servants of tho crown performing official 
acts in respect of jyhicl they are entrusted with no judicial 
discretion. The authority of justices of the peace is derived 
from the king’s prerogative of making courts for the admi¬ 
nistration of the law, or created by different statutes; their 
duties aro expressed in the royal commission appointing 
them to the office, or are prescribed by those statutes. 

Before the reign of Edward III. there were in every county 
conservators of tiie peace, whoso duty it was to afford pro¬ 
tection against illegal force and violence. These conserva¬ 
tors were chosen by the freeholders assembled in the county 
court under the king’s writ. 

The lord chancellor, the judges of the king’s bench, and 
every sheriff and coroner, were conservators, and are now- 
justices, of tho peace, by virtue of their office; and some 
lands are holdcn under the service annexed to the tenure of 
such lands of being conservators of tho peace, or of pro¬ 
viding fit persons to perform the duties of that office. 
High and petty constables are ajso by virtue of their offices 
conservators of the peace. The authority of conservators of 
the peace at the common law was the same as that now 
exercised bv constables within their respective townships; 
and their duty consisted in acting themselves, and com¬ 
manding tho assistance of others, in arresting and quieting 
those who in their presence and within the limits of their 
jurisdiction wont about to break tlio peace. 

The following account is generally given of the origin of 
the presont justices of the peace. Upon the compulsory 
resignation of Edward II., Edward III., or rather his mother 
Isabella, in his name, sent writs to the different sheriffs, 
stating that his accession had taken place with his father's 
assent, and commanding that tho peace should be kept on 
pain of disinheritance and loss of life and limb. Within 
a few weeks from this time it was ordained, by 1 Edward III. 
c. 16, that for the bettor keeping and maintaining of the 
peace in every county good and lawful men who were not 
maintained of batretry (malveiz barrets) should be assigned 
to keep the peace. The mode in which these new keepers of 
the peace were to be assigned was construed to be by the 
king's commission; and this ordinance had the double effect 
of transferring the appointment from the people to the 
crown, and of laying a foundation for the gradual accession 
of those powers'which are now exercised by justices of the 
peace. 

By 12 Richard II., c. 10, the wages of justices of the 
peace are fixed at four shillings per day of sessions, and two 
shillings for their clerks, payable out of the fines and 
amerciaments at sneh sessions; but those wages, like those 
of members of parliament, have long ceaied to be received. 

Justices of the peace are appointed either by act of par¬ 
liament, by royal charter (in the case of justices in boroughs 
not within the Municipal Corporation Act the charter usually 
appointing certain municipal officers to be justices, and pre¬ 
scribing the manner in which vacancies in the offices ate 
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to be filled up), or by a commission from the crown under 
the statute or 1 Edward III. The form of the commission 
of the poaoe has from time to time been altered, and the 
authority of tho justices enlarged. As now framed it 
consists of two distinct parts, and contains two separate 
assignments or grants of authority. Of these the former 
gives to any one or more justices not only all tho power 
relating to the maintenance, of the peace which was 
possessed by tho conservators at common law, but also 
all the additional authority mentioned in the statutes. 
Tho latter assignment defines the power of justices when 
the whole body, or such of thorn as choose to attend, act 
together in general sessions. [Sessions.] 

The former part of tho commission is as follows:—‘ Vic¬ 
toria, &c„ to AB, CD, EF, &e., greeting: Know ye that 
Wo have assigned you jointly and severally, and every one of 
you, Our justices to keep Our peace in Our comity of Z, 
ami to keep and cause to be kept all ordinances and sta¬ 
tutes for the good of the peace and for the preservation, of 
the same, and for the quiet rule and government of Our 
people made, in all and singular their articles in Our said 
comity, as well within liberties as without, according to the 
force, form, and effect of the same, and to chastise and 
punish all persons that offend against the form of those 
ordinances or statutes, or any one of them, in the aforesaid 
county, as it oughi to be done according to tho form of those 
ordinances and statutes; and to cause to come before you or 
any of you all those who to any one or more of Our people, 
concerning their bodies or firing their houses, have used 
threats, to find sufficient security tor the peace or their good 
behaviour towards Us and Our people, mid if they shall 
refuse to find such security, then them in Our prisons, until 
they shall find such security, to cause to be safely kept.’ 

By 5 Geo. II., c. 18, no attorney, solicitor, or proctor 
shall be a justice of the peace for any county whilst lie 
continues in practice. By 18 Geo. 11., e. 20, no person 
shall be capable of acting as a justice of tile peace for any 
county, riding, or division, within England or Wales, who 
shall not have, in law or equity, to and for his own uso 
and benefit, in possession a freehold, copyhold, or customary 
estate for life, or for some greater estate, or an estate for 
some long term of yeais determinable upon life or li\es, 
or for a certain term originally created for twenty-ono years 
or more, m lands, tenements, or hereditaments in England 
or Wales, of tho clear yearly value of 100/. over and above 
all incumbrances affecting, and all rents and charges payable 
out of or m respect of the same, or who shall not be seised 
of or entitled to, in law or equity, to and for his own use 
and benefit, the immediate reversion or remainder of and 
in lands, tenements,and hereditaments, leased for one, two, 
or tin ce lives, or for any term of years determinable on 
lives upon reserved rents, and which are of the yearly 
value of 300/., and who shall not have taken and subscribed 
an oath staling the nature of the qualifying estate. The 
third section of this statute imposes a penalty of 100/. upon 
tim.se who art without having taken and subscribed the 
oath, and for acting without being qualified. The statute 
however excepts from those provisions certain official per¬ 
sons, &c. A justice of the peace cannot legally act lifter 
lie has ceased to be qualified; but it is not necessary that 
he should continue to retain the same qualification, nor will 
the absence of a qualification render his acts absolutely void- 
Justices appointed by act of parliament or by tho king’s 
charter are not removable except for misconduct, but the 
authority of a justice appointed by the king’s commission 
may be determined at the pleasure of tho crown, either 
d u ectly by writ under tho great seal, or impliedly, liy making 
out a new commission, from which his name is omitted. But 
until notice of the revocation of tho authority, or publica¬ 
tion of a new commission, the acts of the ex-justice are valid 
in law, and the warrant of a justice remains in force until it 
be executed, although he die before its execution. The 
commission is also determined by the death of the king by 
whom it was issued; but now, by 6 Anne, c. 7, s. 8, all offices, 
civil and military, are to continue for six months after the 
demise of the crown, uuless sooner determined. 

The 9 Geo. IV., c. 17, repeals the statutes which imposed 
the taking the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper as a qualifi¬ 
cation for office, and requires the following declaration:— 
‘ I, AB, do solemnly and sincerely, in the presence of God, 
profess, testify, and deejare, on the true faith of a Christian, 
that I will never exereise any power, authority, or inliiletice 
which I may possess by virtue of the office of justice of tho 


eace, to injure or weaken the Protestant church as it ia 
y law established in England, or to disturb the said church, 
or the bishops and clergy of the said church, in the posses* 
siou of any righto or privileges to which such church or the 
said bishops or clergy are or may be entitled.’ Tho omis¬ 
sion to subscribe this declaration does not subject a person 
acting as a justice of the peace to any penalty; the statute 
(s. 5) merely renders the appointment void; and whilst 
the justice continues in the exercise of his office his acts are 
not cither void or voidable so as to affect the rights of those 
who are not privy to such omission. 

Justices of the peace, when they are out of the county, 
&e. for which they are appointed, have no coercive power; 
but examinations, recognizances, and informations volun¬ 
tarily taken before them in any place are good. But by 
28 Goo. 111., e. 49, justices who act for two or more adjoining 
counties may act in one of those counties for another of 
them, ami those who act for a county at large may act for 
such county within any city, town, fitc., being a county of 
itself and situated within, surrounded by, or adjoining to 
any such county at largo; and by 1 and 2 Geo. IV., c. 63, 
a similar power is given to county justices to act within 
any city, town, &.C., having exclusive jurisdiction, though 
not a county of itself. 

Justices of the peace have in general no authority over 
matters arising out of the district for which they are ap¬ 
pointed, but they may secure the persons of those who are 
charged before them with felony er breach of tho. peace; 
and by the Municipal Corporation Act, s. HI, in every 
borough to which the king does not grant a separate 
court of quarter-sessions the justices of the county within 
which such borough is situated are to exercise in it tho 
same jurisdiction as in any other part of the county. 

By 24 Geo. III., c. 55, if any person against whom a war¬ 
rant is issued escape, go into, reside, or be in any other 
county, &c., out of tho jurisdiction of the justice granting 
the warrant, any justice of the county, &c„ where such per¬ 
son escapes, &c., upon proof on oath of the handwriting of 
the justice granting the warrant, is to indorse his name 
thereon, which will be a sufficient authority to execute the 
warrant in such uthpr jurisdiction, and carry the offender 
before the justice who indorsed the warrant, or some other 
justice of the county, where it was indorsed. Sum¬ 
monses and warrants issued by borough justices, appointed 
under tho provisions of the Municipal Corporation Act, in 
a matter within their jurisdiction, may he executed at any 
pluce within the county in which the borough is situated, 
or at any place within seven miles of such borough, without 
being backed. 

The judicial authority of a justice out of sessions is both 
civil and criminal—civil, where lie is authorized by statute 
tu adjudicate between master and servant, or to enforce 
tho payment of rates, tithes, or the observance of t he 
regulations of friendly societies [Friknocv Societies], 
&c.; criiiiinal, where he requires surety of the peace or a 
recognizance for the peace or for good behaviour, or where 
lie acts m the suppression of riots, or where he acts with sum¬ 
mary power to decide upon the guilt or innocence of the party 
accused, according to the view which he may take of the 
evidence, and to punish the offender. But all proceedings 
before justices, whether civil or criminal, if removed into 
tho King’s Bench, are there treated as belonging to the 
crown side of the court. 

Where a statute empowers justices to hear and deter¬ 
mine an offence in a summary way, it is necessarily implied 
that the party be first cited to appear, so that he may have 
an opportunity of being heard, and of answering for himself; 
and to proceed against an offender without causing lam 
to be summoned is a misdemeanour. A statute authorizing 
justices to require any person to take tho oath of allegiance, 
or to do some other specific act, impliedly giics them power 
to issue their precept requiring tho attendance of the parly. 

U pun the hearing of informations and in other preliminary 
proceedings before justices out of sessions neither tho pri¬ 
soner on the one hand, nor the prosecutor on the other, can 
claim as of right, and against the will of tho justices, to have 
a legal adviser present, except, it would seem, in cases in 
which the deposition may by some statutory provisions he 
made evidence against the accused upon Ins trial for the 
offence in the event of the death of tho witness. In practice 
however both counsel and attorneys are frequently admitted 
as a matter of courtesy to advise and protect the interest 
of prisoners. Every person bos a right to be present before 
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a justice, acting in his judicial capacity. But although in 
such a case counsel or attorneys, or any third persons, are 
at liberty to attend, they cannot insist upon being heard 
on behalf of their respective clients; the justices may 
refuse to hear them, or to allow them to interfere with the 
proceedings. But now, by 6 and 7 Will. IV., c. 114, in all 
cases of summary conviction, persons accused are to be ad¬ 
mitted to make<ttieir full answer and defence, and to have 
all witnesses examined and cross-examined by counsel or 
attorney. In al. cases where justices are directed to take 
examinations or evidence, it will be implied that the exami¬ 
nation or evidence is to be taken under the sanction of 
an oath or solemn nffirmaiion. 

Statutes frequently empower justices to award damages 
to an injured party, as in cases of assault [Assault], or 
malicious injuries to property. [Malicious Injukxks.J 

Where a complaint is made before a justice, and a sum¬ 
mons or warrant issuos, the justice upon hearing and de¬ 
termining the matter may award costs to either party, and 
enforce the payment of such costs. 

Justices ought not to exercise their functions in cases in 
which they are themselves the persons injured. They 
-hould cause Ihc offenders to bo taken before other justices, 
or, if present, should desire their aid. In all cases which a 
justice may hear and delermino out of sessions upon his 
own view, or upon the confession of the party, or upon oath 
of witnesses, no oifglit to muko a record on parchment 
under his hand of all the proceedings and proofs, which 
record should in the easo of summary convictions be re¬ 
turned to the next sessions and (here tiled. 

By 27 Geo. II., c. 20, in all cases where a justico is re¬ 
quired to issue a warrant for the levying of uny penalty 
inflicted, or uny sum of money directed to be paid, by any 
statute, the justice granting the warrant is empowered 
therein to order and direct the goods distrained to be sold 
within a certain time, to be limited in such case (so as such 
time be not less than four days, or more than eight days), 
unlesssuch penalty, or sum of money, with reasonable charges 
of taking, keeping, and selling the distress, be sooner paid. 

When justices refuse to hear a complaint over which they 
have jurisdiction, or to perform any olier duty which the 
law imposes on them, the party aggrieved by such refusal 
may apply to the court of king's bouch for a writ of 
mandamus, a process by which the king requires the party 
to whom it is addressed to do the thing required or to show 
causo why it is not done. If no sufficient excuse be re¬ 
turned, a peremptory mandamus issues, by which the party 
is commanded absolutely to do the tiling required. [Man¬ 
damus.] But as justices have no indemnity in respect of 
llieir acts because done in obedience to a mandamus, this 
process is not granted where there is anything like a reason¬ 
able doubt of the justice’s authority lo do the required act. 

Justices of the peace ore strongly protected by the law 
in the execution of their office. Opprobrious words which 
would not subject tlie speaker to any proceeding, civil or 
criminal, if uttered under other circumstances, yot if spoken 
of a justice whilst actually engaged in his official duties 
may bo made the subject of an action or of an indictment, or 
if spoken in the presence of the justice may be punished 
by commitment to prison as for a contempt of court; this 
commitment however must bo by a written warrant. 

Where a justice of the peace acting in or out of sessions 
acts judicially in a matter over which ho has jurisdiction, 
and does not exceed his jurisdiction, ho is not liable 
to an action however erroneous his decision may be; nor 
will even express malice or corruption entitle a party 
aggrieved by such decision to any remedy by action: the 
delinquent magistrate is answeralile only to the crown as 
for an offonec committed against the public. Where the 
justice has no jurisdiction or exceeds his jurisdiction, 01 - 
having jurisdiction deviates from the prescribed legal form 
to an extent which renders the proceedings void, or where 
a conviction under which the justice has granted a warrant 
is set aside by a superior court, an action will lie against the 
justice to recover damages in respect of any distress, im- 

risonment, or other injury which may have resulted from 

is acts, though done without malice or other improper 
motive. But even in these eases, if the justice has acted 
bond fide in his magisterial capacity, if he has intended to 
act within his jurisdiction, though by mistake he may have 
exceeded it and not acted within the strict line of his duty, 
and also in cases whore a justice has acted or intended to 
act in the execution of his ministerial duties, he is entitled 


to the protection of several important statutory regulations, 
though whore there is no colour whatever for a belief or sup¬ 
position on the part of the justico that he is acting within 
his jurisdiction, whore the act is wholly alien to the ma¬ 
gisterial functions and done diverso intuitu, these regula¬ 
tions do not apply. 

Thus, no action can bo brought against a justice of the 
peace for anything dono By him in the execution of his 
office without 'one calendar month’s previous notice in 
writing, specifying the cause of the intended action, within 
which period of one month the justico may tender umends 
to the party complaining, which will bo a bar to the action, 
if refused, and found to be sufficient by the jury. Nor can 
any such action be maintained unless it be commenced 
within six calendar months after the committing of the act 
complained of; nor unless it bo brought or laid in the county 
in which the act was committed. The defendant in such 
action may under the general issue, i.e. a plea simply deny¬ 
ing the alleged trespass, &c., give in evidence any matter of 
justification or excuse without being bound, as other defend¬ 
ants are, to select one particular line of defence, and set that 
defence with precision upon the record in the shape of a 
special plea. When the plaintiff in such action obtains a 
verdict and the judge certifies that the injury for which the 
action is brought was wilful and malicious, the plaintiff 
will be entitled to double costs of suit. 

Where the action is brought on necount of any conviction 
which may have been quashed, and cannot therefore bo 
produced as a justification of the consequent distress or 
imprisonment, the plantiff is disabled, by 43 Geo. III., c.) 41, 
from recovering more than 2d. damages, or any costs of 
suit unless it be expressly alleged in the declaration that 
the acts complained of were done maliciously and without 
any reasonable or probable cause. 

When a justice acts with partial, corrupt, or malicious 
motives he is guilty of a misdemeanor, for which ho may bo 
indicted, and in a clear case of misconduct the court of 
King’s Bench, which exercises a general superintendence 
over the conduct of those to whom the administration of 
the criminal law of the country is entrusted, will, if the 
application he made without delay, give leave lo file a cri¬ 
minal information. But the court will consider, not whe¬ 
ther the act complained of he strictly right or not, hut 
whether it proceeded from unjust, oppressive, or corrupt 
motives, among which motives fear and favour are both 
included. If thu affidavits filed in support of the applica¬ 
tion disclose nothing which may not be attributable to mere 
error or mistake, the court will not even call upon the 
justice to show causo why a criminal information should 
not bo filed. The court will not entertain a motion for a 
criminal information against a justice of the peace, unless 
notice of the intended application have been given in 
sufficient time to enable him, if ho thinks proper, to meet 
tlie charge in the first instance by opposing the granting of 
tlie rule lo show cause. 

The proceedings after an information has been filed or an 
indictment found against justices of the peace for criminal 
misconduct are the same as in other cases of misdemeanor. 
If tho defendant suffer judgment by default, or is found 
guilty by tho verdict of a jury, the punishment is by fine or 
imprisonment or both; after which an application may bo 
made to the lord chancellor to exclude him from tlie com¬ 
mission ; and wbon affidavits arc filed in the King’s Bench 
impeaching tlie conduct of justices of the peace, such 
affidavits are frequently directed by the court to be laid 
before the chancellor, to enable him to judge whether such 
poisons ought to retnaiu in the commission. 

The institution of justices of the peace has been adopted 
in most of the British colonies, and has with some modifi¬ 
cations been retained in the United States of America. 

JUSTl'CIA, a genus of Acatitliaeoous Exogens, whose 
numerous species inhabit all the tropical parts of tho world, 
preferring however damp woods to dry and open plains. It 
is especially in tho forests of Brazil and India that they 
occur. Many of them are never woody, some are bushes or 
small trees, and a small number are valued by gardeners as 
objects of ornament As limited by Linnaeus, tho genus 
comprehended a very discordant collection of species; mo¬ 
dern writers have accordingly broken it up into many now 
genera. As now limited, Justicia itself scarcely contains a 
plant of any importance. 

Ai among the species now removed from J usticia to other 

| genera there ate some which are useful as medicinal agents. 
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especially in India, it may bo as well to mention them here, 
instead of referring to genera which nro not yet generally 
known. Thus Justioia Adhatodn, celebrated in Sanscrit 
works by various names, as Vidiumatri, Vasika, &c., has 
been called Adhutoda Vasika , and is chiefly esteemed as a 
demulcent in coughs. J. Nasutu is now Rhinacanthus com¬ 
munis, and is much employed in Indian medicine, especially 
ibr the cure of ringworm and*other cutaneous affections, 
mixed, according to Dr. Roxburgh, wilhlime-juico and pep¬ 
per. It is also one of their remedies for snake-bites, but is 
no doubt inefficacious for such purpose. Amlrographis 
(formerly Justicia) paniculata is the best known and pro¬ 
bably the most valuable of all, as one of its names, Muha 
tita, implies chief, or king nf bitters ; it is also very c ommonly 
called hulup-nath, and well known to Europeans in the pe¬ 
ninsula of India by the name of Creyat, or Krcat, and lias 
been prescribed with benefit as a bitter in this country. It 
forms one of the ingredients of the Drogue amere, which is 
well known in India, and at one time obtained considerable 
repute as a cure for cholera; but it can be useful only as a 
stimulant and tonic. 

JUSTICIAR OF SCOTLAND. The earliest indivi¬ 
dual in tiiis high office which extant records name seems to 
be (leoifieydo Malevillc ofMaloville in the county of Edin¬ 
burgh, temp. K. Male. IV. 

The term ‘ Scotland’ was then less extensive in its appli¬ 
cation than at present: it designated, propcily speaking, 
not the whole territory of ihe realm, but that part, only 
winch lay north of tho Forth, or Reals sea, as it was called; 
and accordingly, contemporary with Malevillc there was 
another justiciar, David Olifard, justiciar of Lothian, that is 
to say, the territory south of the Forth, excepting the dis¬ 
trict of Galloway, which had long its own peculiar laws and 
customs. About the middle of the thirteenth century how- 
cur Galloway tou had Us justiciar, so at. this time there 
were three, justiciars it' the realm of Scotland - a justiciar 
of Galloway, a justiciar of Uulnaii, and a justiciar of Scot¬ 
land strictly so called. They were all probably of co-ordi¬ 
nate authority: each, next to ihe sovereign, supreme 
in bis district; but the district of the last was the most 
extensive, and, containing vvillun it the metropolis of the 
kingdom, it was also no doubt tho most important, and 
the mo-t coveted. The justiciars of Scotland were ac- 
coidmgly the most conspicuous men of tho time:—the 
('umv us, calls of Buchan ; the Mac Duffs, earls of Fife ; Mel- 
v die ; and Sir Alan Durward. This last had an eve to the 
ciovvn itself; for having married tho illegitimate daughter 
of King Alexander II., he gamed over the chancellor to 
move in council her legitimation, and that, on failure in 
issue of the king’s body, she and her heirs might inherit her 
lather's throne. But the king conceived so great a dis¬ 
pleasure at this, that he immediately turned the chancellor 
out of office, and soon afterwards the justiciar also. The 
piotul Durward removed to England, joined King Henry 
III. ill Fraiie.it, and served in lus army, till in a few years 
he was, by the influence of the English king, restored to 
his oilico of justiciar, whence lie was displaced only by the 
more powerful Coinyn. Tho incident in Durward’s life to 
which wo have just alluded was lint singular: the justiciar 
was rapul iegis et militia-, at the head both of tho lavv and 
also of tho military force of the kingdom, and repeated in¬ 
stances occur in early times of their military prowess as well 
as judicial firmness. 

The death of King Alexander III. left tho crown open to 
a competition which allowed Edward I. of England to in- 
v ado Ihe kingdom. In 1292 the English Court of King's 
Bench sat for sotno time in Roxburgh; and in 1290 Sir 
William Ormosby, a justice of the Common Picas and jus¬ 
tice in eyre in England was constituted, by Edward, lord 
justiciar of Si ollaml. This appointment was of short duni- 
timi; but in |:505 Edward, having again put down the 
Scuts, distributed tho kingdom into four districts, and con¬ 
stituted for each district two justices (an Englishman anil a 
Scotchman), in the nature of the English justices of assize— 
with a view to put the whole island under one and tlie same 
judicial system. Edward's early death however rendered 
the scheme abortive; and Galloway had soon its own laws, 
* and Lothian and Scotland their justiciars as before, with 
this (liltoreiieo, that tho metropolis of tlio kingdom was now 

shifting southwards to Edinburgh, and tho term Scotland, 
m its strict acceptation, had given place to the appellation 
‘north of the Perth.’ Sir Hugh (le Eglinton, justiciar of 
Lothian m the middle of the fourteenth century, and dis- 
J*. C., No. 808, 


tinguished for his poetical genius, was now therefore ‘Hugh 
of the Awl Ryal,’ or of the royal palace; uud towards tho 
end of the next century Andievv loid Gray was advanced 
from tho situation of justiciar north of Forth to that of jus¬ 
ticiar south of Forth. Jfc continued in this place with 
approbation for eleven years, and died hut a few months 
before the calamitous afl'iwr of Flodden. 

On this event, which happened in tho jicginning of the 
sixteenth century, the office of lord justiciar, or, as lie was 
now styled, justice-general (in contradistinction to the spe¬ 
cial justiciars, now frequently appointed as well for particu¬ 
lar trials as for particular places and districts), came mio 
the noble family of Argyle, where it was horeditaiy for a 
century, and comprehended at once tho entire kingdom. 
Tho High Court of Justiciary then also began to bo settled 
at Edinburgh, and tho regular series of its records, or books 
of adjournal, to commence. It was at this time also that 
1 lie Court of Session was erected by ecclesiastical influence. 
Various attempts bad been made by the clergy in former 
reigns to establish such a court. In 1-123 the first ‘ (Joint 
of the Session’ was instituted under the influence of Wind- 
law, bishop of St. Andrew’s and founder of the university 
tliore ; hut immediately on his death, which happened soon 
after, it drooped and expired. In 1 138 Bishop Sliuteswuod, 
the king's secretary, tried to revive it ; and about thirty years 
after, Elpliiustone, bi-hop of Aberdeen, did so likewise. 
It; 14" 4 however the latter founded, or lather re-founded, tin: 
university of Aberdeen, and had interest enough to get an 
net passed in parliament to enforce in all the com Is of Ihe 
kingdom the study and practice of the Roman laws; and 
m 150.1 the ‘Court of Daily Council’ was established. Tins 
court had a more extensive jurisdiction than the former: 
it was universal, being instituted to decide all manner of 
summonses in civil matters, complaints, and causes daily 
as they happened to occur; and it was calculated to ho per¬ 
manent. But tho present was not an opportunity to ho 
lost.; and accordingly, in the minority of King James V. and 
while the nation was weakened and distracted by the loss 
at Flodden, the Court, of Session was established under tlie 
lotil chancellor, anti with a majority of ecclesiastics both on 
its bench and at its bar. The consequence was, that from 
that day forward the Court of Justiciary declined; its civil 
jurisdiction ceased, being engrossed by the Court of Ses¬ 
sion : tuul the latter became in its place tlie supreme court 
of the kingdom. The Reformat ion effected a change in the 
composition of the Cjurt of Session, hut not much hi its 
xisition or powers; and in Jfi72 an act was passed in par- 
iumeiit conslitiitnig a certain number of the judges, or 
lords of session, judges of justiciary under the justice- 
general and justtce-eloi k, who vv as now made vice-president 
of the Court of Justiciary. 

Nothing else of consequence touching the constitution of 
tho court occurred till lately, when, by 1 Will.IV., e.fi't, see. 
18, the office of lotdjustice-general, which had become 
ill a manner a perfect sinecure, was appointed to de¬ 
volve on and remain with Ihe office of lord-president of the 
Court of Session, who should perform the duties thereof as 
providing judge in the Court of Justiciary. The effect of 
which enactment is 1o place tlie lord-justice-general again 
at the head of tho administration of tho law ; and thus, by 
a singular revolution, restore him, after the elapse of tint) 
years, to his former situation of lord chief justice of Scot¬ 
land. 

JUSTICIARY, CHIEF, of England (Capitalis Jusli- 
tiarius Anglia-). Nonceither of tin-English lawyers or legal 
antiquaries who have handled litis subject appear to have 
given at all a satisfactory explanation of it. As the follow¬ 
ing passage in the ‘Pictorial History of England' affords 
tlie best explanation of tho difficulty that wo have met 
with, we consider it buL fair to give ii as it stands in that 
work. It will he observed that in older to comprehend 
the functions of tho chief justiciary it is neeessarv f'r-l to 
understand those of ‘ The (hand Senrsrhull, or Dapper 
— Senescalhts , or Dtq ifer* Anglia-; in modern phraseology, 
the lord high steward -—comes pahitii, major rhnnus regia-, or 
maire c/u pu/uis. The word se/it-srhithh, about the elyruo- 
logy of which opinions vary somewhat, meant originally a 

• 'That those terms ere >vmmvnwio, is slim™ !,y l 'se-snfic, Spclman, !ic. 
Pill,Her seems Id have been 'iiitlmliicol when :l Imlm »«ld l amp to t)B wanted 
for iffm-ehall, and was mM'IoiI fo> want •>< " ' r ' '"l"' , K ,"° 

term exactly e,>rre«)«,u,li.ia l>.>i»'ei ba> I;.. T‘ translated sower” 

1>V liugilnk- and utliels; whereas sewer, so Ini bom mean,UK senescliall. means 
only reaver trnne/iant. an ollien u meat many rtoKreca below the .oneselmll. 
iiie Diwanse. a it ,- tie. Ha]„fer. Seen , atlas: Sjielman, ad voc. Daplfn, Capiat,I 
Justitiarius, ScnciMltui , .vml liredule’s ‘ lleronase.' 
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sort of stew ard in the household of the Frank kings. After 
their conquest of Gaul, it came to signify a high political 
dignity. - Dapifer, as shown in the note below, means the 
same thing, being the Latin synonyme for it. This officer 
was the highest in the state aft# the king, executing all 
the chief offices of the kingdom as tho king’s representative. 
Ho was not only at the head of the king’s palace, but of all 
the departments of tho state, civil and military, chief admi¬ 
nistrator of justice, and leader of the armies in war. This 
is proved not only to have been the case in France, by 
Ducange and other high authorities, us well as by the 

S ublic records of that kingdom,* but to have been so also in 
Ingland, by a document published by Madox himself, from 
the black and red books of the Exchequer—to wit, the cele¬ 
brated Dialogus tie Scaccario, written in the time of 
Henry II.;+ and hkewiso by certain MSS. preserved in Sir 
Robert Cotton’s collection in the British Museum, particu¬ 
larly an old MS. entitled “ Quis sit Seuoschallus Anglise, 
et quid ojus offieium.”J Consequently, Madox is wrong 
when he says (“ Hist. Excheq.,” p. 28) that in the reign of 
William I., William Fitz-Osbern was the king’s constable, 
because he is called magister militum. Whereas in iho 
very same passage (of “ Ordoricus Vitalis”) he is called 
Normanniee Daja/er, in virtue of which office he would he 
magister militum. It was not till afterwards that the con¬ 
stable became magister militum, being originally an oflicer 
subordinate to the dapifer.’ ( Pictorial History (if England, 
vol. i. p. 567.) 

By the nature of the feudal system everything hud a 
tendency to be given in fief. ‘ Among other things, the 
office of seneschal was given in fief too, and became here¬ 
ditary among the Franks, Normans, and, ut the conquest of 
England, among the Anglo-Normans. In France, under 
the Merovingian dynasty, the office was in the family of 
Charles Martel, from whom sprung the Carlovingian dy¬ 
nasty ; afterwards the Plantagenet counts of Anjou were 
hereditary seneschals of France; and in England this high 
office was granted by William the Conqueror to the Grant- 
inesnils, and thence came by marriage to the earls of Lei¬ 
cester. After the attainder of the family of Monitor!, earls 
of Leicester, tho office was given to Edmund, the second son 
of King Henry III., and it. then remained in the royal 
family till its abolition—Thomas Plantagenet, second son 
of. King Henry IV., being the last permanent high steward,$ 
the office being conferred afterwards only pro unit'd rite. 

‘ I iff ranee, when the office became hereditary in the counts 
of Anjou, it soon became necessary, for various reasons, to 
have another seneschal, or dapifer, besides the hereditary 
one; and this officer, whether he be considered as the re¬ 
presentative or deputy of the hereditary seneschal, still took 
precedence, as appears from the charters of tho French 
kings, of all the other great officers of state. In England 
also something of the same kind took place, but with this 
difference—that the various functions of the original grand 
seneschal, or senescallus Anglite, were divided into two 
parts, and committed to two distinct officers as his repre¬ 
sentatives; the judicial functions being committed to an 
officer styled the High, or rather Chief Justiciary; tho ad¬ 
ministrative and those relating to the affairs of the king's 
palace or household, to an officer styled, not the Senesealius 
Anglia;, hut the Senescallus, or Dapifer Regis. || This 
explanation will he found to completely remove the confu¬ 
sion that has so long prevailed among the English histo¬ 
rians, antiquaries, ana lawyers on this subject. Our view 


* ' Diicanee, Glow,, n,l voc. Dapifer et Senescallus. See also the " Graml 
Coiutumier da Normandie.,” e. x. ” Snlelmt autem autiqiiltua quiilani jtixtici- 
artus prodlotia nuimrior per Normaniani dlaeurrere qui aetieneliulluv prmeipia 
vocubaLnr ”—Cimf. ” La Cnututne K.‘former do Normandie commrlilec par 
Damage,” t. i, p. 2. col. 2 (SendacliaD. See also the charters of the vucmis 
Frank kings, In tho vritnesMng of a Inch the name or the seneschal or dapifer 
(sometimes the one vord is used, sometimes the other) nlways stands before 
those of all the other great ollicer*. ll is right to add, Dial in the Kindi.li char* 
tent, the name of tltodapifer, or seneschal, docs nut invariably stand so high ns 
u the French.’ 

+ ■ Madox, ” Hist. F.xohequer” (edition 17111- See a5wo " Co. Lilt* 1 ’ fol. fit 
a, for come account of the Judicial part of the oilier of seneschal, or steward, 
end some attempt at the etymology of the word, not much mure successful than 
attempts of that kind usually are.' 

1 ‘ cotton MSS. Vespasian b. vii., fol 99, b. !t will uXso be found in Hnrl. 
MSS. 305, fol. 48. transcribed in a modem bund by D Ewes, who supposed it 
to bo oh tho age of Edwsnl II. See also Cotton MSS., Titun C.pasnm. nt ihe 
beginning of which volume there tea well-written tract, wlurh contuiua tho 
most satisfactory account we have met w ith of the subject. There is also a tract 
entitled ” Summits AngH* Senesehnltna.” in Somers's Tracts, vol. viil. All 
these agree in one thing, viz - the vastaess and paramount nature of the au¬ 
thority oriainaUy wielded by the high steward, though aono of them explain the 
anomaly of tire coexistence of snen an ollicel as tho high justiciary, fins wo 
hope we shall now be enabled to do.’ 

| * fur a list of high stewards see Hark MSS 2194,’ 

' \J * Among many other proofs of tilts, sue Mudox’s •’Form. Anglic.,” ccUxxut,' 


of the subject, if it needed it, would be corroborated by the 
high privileges of the officer created in later times, to' pre¬ 
side in the House of Lords at state trials, which officer, he 
it observed, is not “ high justiciary,” but “ lord high 
steward," that is “ Senescallus Anglia t." This explanation 
also removes the difficulty of accounting for the extraor¬ 
dinary powers of the lord high steward's court, which some 
English lawyers have attempted to get over, by saying that 
the lord high steward succeeded to some of ine powers of 
the high justiciary, whereas he merely exercises powers 
which lie had delegated to the high justiciary.' *—(Ibid.) 

The chief justiciary was usually, even in those times, when, 
from the circumstance of the king and the great officers of 
his household acting as judges, we may conclude that a 
special education was not considered absolutely necessary 
tu fit a man for the judicial office, a person who htid given 
particular attention to tho study of jurisprudence. As the 
representative of the judicial portion of the grand sene¬ 
schal’s power, his authority extended over every court in 
the kingdom. For as to what Bluckstone says+ of the tout l 
of the marshulsea, i.e. the court of the lord steward of the 
king’s household, having never been subject to the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the chief justiciary and no writ of error lying front 
it to the king's bench, it merely amounts to this, that the 
court, of the lord steward was in fact, originally tile court of 
tile lord high steward, and in that court either of his 
representatives, the chief justiciary or the lord steward, 
might preside. 

The chief justiciary not. only presided in the king’s couit 
and in the exchequer, but he was originally (or rather 
when the lord high steward fell into abeyance, partly from 
dread of his power and partly from tho impossibility of 
securing an hereditary succession of the qualities necessary 
to fulfil his great and numerous duties), by virtue of lie. 
office, regent of the kingdom during the king’s absence, 
and at those limes writs ran in Ins name, and were tested 
by him.J And in this light the chief justiciary is regarded 
as having been the greatest subject in England. One of 
the most distinguished men who held this high office was 
Runulph deGlauville, who is usually tegarded as the author 
of the Tractalus tie Legibus ct Consuetudinibus Anglite, 
the oldest book extant on English law.} 

Tlie last who held the office and bore the title of Capitalis 
Justitiarius Anglite was Philip Basset: and the first who 
held the office of Capitalis Justitiarius ad placita rorum 
liege lenenda, i.e. chief justice of the king’s bench, was 
Robert do Bruis, appointed in the fifty-second year of 
Hcnrylll.il Sir Edward Coke was fond of indulging his 
vanity by bestowing tho same title, * Chief Justice of Eng¬ 
land,’ upon himself and on the Grand Justiciary, the mighty 
Capitalis Justitiarius Avglitp; which was noticed by 
Lord Chancellor Ellesmere in his address to Sir IJeniy 
Montague, Coke’s successor, upon his being sworn in chief 
justice, in these words:—‘instead of containing himself 
within the words of the writ to be the chief justice, as the 
king called him, “ ad placita coram nobis teneuda.” ’ 

JUSTIFICATION is used in theology to signify the 
acceptance of a sinner by God, and is frequently employed 
by the sacral writers as equivalent to the forgiveness of sin. 
Thus, St. Paul says, ‘Be it known unto you therefore, men 
and brethren, that through this man is preached unto you 
the forgiveness of sins, and by him all that believe are jus¬ 
tified from all things from which ye could not he justified 
by tho law of Moses.’ (Arts, xiii. 38, 39.) The Protestant;, 
and Homan Catholics differ respecting the signification that, 
should ho attached to the word justification. The former 
maintain that tho Hebrew word and the Greek 

words huatmtv and Suaiuetc, are almost invariably employed 
in the Bible in a judicial sense ; that is, to declare a person 
righteous notwithstanding the sins he has committed, and 
to deliver him from tho punishmont which his sins had 
deserved. The latter interpret the words in a physical 
sense; and maintain that to be justified is not to bo rec¬ 
koned righteous by God, but actually to be made righteoss 
by the infusion of a sanctifying principle. The Protestants, 

• * Sec n Disquisition on the Office of Lord High Steward, by Mr. Amos, in 
Phillips’s “ State Trials,” Appendix, vol. ii. Mr. Amos falls into the usual error 
tif supposing that, the jitdicifil authority of the lord high steward grow out of 
that which appertained lo the chief justiciar at the period when the latter office 
bus abolished.* 

t ill Com. 76. 

$ Madox’s * Hist, of the Exchequer,’ p 

S Madox, p. H5; lieames’s ‘ GlaavilU * i - 

u Dugd. • Origv ay. ' * 
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on the contrary, believe, that though sanctification is a eon- 
icquence of justification, yet it is a distinct and separate 
operation. 

The reason or cause of our j ustification is generally divided 
by theologians into the originating, the meritorious, and the 
instrumental cause, or the causa effleiens, the causa rneri- 
loria, and the causa apprehendens. 

1 . The Originating cause is the love of God towards his 
fallen creatures (Rom. iii. 24; Eph. ii. 8). 2. The Merito¬ 
rious cause is, according to the 11th article of the Church of 
England, and the opinion of most, l’rotestants, * the merit of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and not our own works 
or doserviugs’ (Rom. iii. 24; v. 18; Eph. i. 7; Col. i. 14); 
but the Roman Catholic church maintains that good works, 
penances, and the intercession of saints also contribute to 
our justification. 3. The Instrumental cause is faith in the 
vicarious sacrifice of Christ; sinco the merit of Christ’s sa¬ 
crifice docs not produce our pardon, unless wo believe in its 
efficacy. 

The consequences of justification are said to be: 1. peace 
with God (Rom. v. 1); 2. tranquillity of conscience; 3. 
adoption of the persons justified into the family of God 
(Rom.viii. 14-17); 4. spiritual joy, arising from the belief 
of our being adopted by God (Rom. xtv. 17); 0. the hope of 
denial life. 

JUSTINIAN’S LEGISLATION. Justinian, soon after 
ascending the throne, gave orders (Feb. a.I). 528) to a com¬ 
mission consisting of Joannes and nine other persons, among 
whom were Triboniau or Tnbunian, and Theoplulus, to 
make a general compilation of tho best and most useful 
laws, or ‘ constitutions,’which had been promulgated by the 
emperors his predecessors, beginning from Hadrian’s per¬ 
petual edict down to his own time. [Constitutions, Ro¬ 
st.\n.] Partial compilations bad been made ru the time of 
t ’( nstuntino by private individuals, Gregory and Henuo- 
gonos, ol which only fragments remain, and a more com¬ 
plete one vas effocted under Theodosius II. [Tiikodosian 
(. ooK.] All these were now merged in the new code of J us- 
tinian. A remarkable difference of style and manner is 
ob-ervalile between the older constitutions issued before 
Constantine and those promulgated afterwards. The for¬ 
mer being issued at Rome and framed upon tile decisions, 
or ‘ respousa,’ of learned jurists, are clear, sententious, and 
elegant; the latter, which were promulgated chiefly at Con¬ 
stantinople m the decay of the Roman language, are verbose 
and rhetorical. Joannes and his nine associates completed 
their task in fourteen months, and the new code, having 
it-cived the imperial sanction, was published in April, a.ii. 
529, A lew years after, Justinian, by the advice of Tribo- 
nuin, ordered a revision of his code to be made by Triboniau 
and four others. These commissioners suppressed several 
laws, as either useless or inconsistent with present usage, and 
added many constitutions which tho emperor had been pro¬ 
mulgating in the mean time, as well as fifty decisions on intri¬ 
cate points of jurisprudence. The code thus revised was 
published in December of the year 534, under the title of 
' Codex Justinianeus repet ituo pnelectionis,’ and thenceforth 
had the force of law. 

The Code is divided into twelve books; every book is 
subdivided into titles, and each titlo into laws. Book i. 

1 rents of the Catholic faith, defines its creed agreeably to 
tho first four general councils, forbidding public disputa¬ 
tions on dogmas; it then treats of the rights, privileges, and 
discipline of bishops and other ecclesiastical persons; next 
of heretics, Samaritans, Jews, apostates, &c., against whom 
it contains several penal enactments; after which the book 
proceeds to speak of the laws, and their different kinds, and 
lastly of the magistrates. Book ii. treats of tho forms to be 
observed in commencing a suit; then of restitution, com¬ 
promises, sureties, and lastly of tho oath of calumny.* 
Book iii, treats of judicia and judices, and judicial proceed¬ 
ings generally; of holidays, of the various jurisdictions, of 
illegal (inofficiosa) testaments and donations, of dowries and 
inheritances, of the Lex Aquilia, of mixed actions, of actions 
for crimes committed by slaves, of gaming, of burying-places 
and funeral expenses. Book iv. begins with the explana¬ 
tion of personal actions which are founded on loan and other 
causes; of obligations and actions, with their effect in rela- 
t ion to heirs and other persons bound by them; of testi¬ 
mony and written evidence; of things borrowed for use; of 
contract by pledge, and the personal action thereon; of 

• mS*,-***?* he rf u ,*®* If® tPrmi °t Homan law, atul as inch do not 

admit of translation by equivalent Bngliah terms. 


compensation, interest, deposit, mandato, partnership, buy¬ 
ing and selling, permutation, hiring, and emphyteutic con¬ 
tracts. Book v. treats of betrothmont, gifts in contem¬ 
plation of marriage, of mqrriagos, women's portions, and 
the action that lies for the recovery of the dowry, of gifts 
between husband and wife, of estates given in dowry, of 
alimony, of concubines, natural children, and tho process of 
legitimation. It next treats of tutorships (tutela), of the ad¬ 
ministration by tutors, and of the alienation of minors' 
estates. Book vi. treats of slaves, and freedtnen, and the 
rights of their patrons; then it explains at large the Prccto- 
rian possession called ‘ Bouorum possessio after which it 
expounds tho whole matter of testaments, as institutions 
and substitutions of heirs, preteritions and disinhevitings, 
refusals of inheritance, the opening of wills, codicils, lega¬ 
cies, and fiduciary bequests, and lastly succession to the 
property of intestates. Book vii. treats ol' manumissions; 
afterwards of matters relating to prescription, of judgments 
(senlenlitu) and appeals, of tho cession of estate or goods, of 
the seizure of goods, of the privileges of the exchequer, 
those of dowries, and the revocation of alienations made to 
defraud creditors. Book via. begins with interdicts: it then 
treats of pledges and pawns, of stipulations, novations, dele¬ 
gations, hie. It treats next of the paternal power, of the 
emancipation of children, and their ingratitude; it then 
explains what is meant by custom, or unwritten law; it 
next speaks of gifts (d'nmitionos mortis causa, &c.) and 
their various kinds; and lastly, of taking away the penalty 
of celibacy. Book ix. treats of crimes, criminal judgments 
and punishments. Book x. treats of the rights and prero¬ 
gative of the exchequer, of vacant goods, of treasurers, 
taxes levied upon tho people, and tolls; of the deeurionus 
and their office, of the freedom of citizens, of domic-ilia, of 
public offices and exemption from them, and of the various 
kinds of public offices and functions appertaining to them. 
Book xt. treats of the rights common to the city of Rome 
and municipal towns, the right of having corporate bodies 
and communities, and tho right of having public registers. 
Book xii. continues the same subject, explaining the right 
of cities as to having offices civil and military, and also as to 
having functionaries lor the execution of judgments and tho 
orders of magistrates. 

The learned Gothofrcilus, in his Ptolegomcna attached to 
his edition of the Theodosian code, observes that Tribonian 
and his associates have been guilty of several faults in tho 
compilation of the Code; that the order observed in the suc¬ 
cession of the titles is confused, that some of the laws have 
been mutilated and have been rendered obscure, that some¬ 
times a law has been divided into two, and at other times 
two have been reduced to one; that laws have been attri¬ 
buted to emperors who were not the authors of them, or 
had given quite contrary decisions; all which would be still 
more injurious to the study of the Roman law, if we bad not 
tho Theodosian code, which is of great use towards rightly 
understanding many laws m the code of Justinian. 

In the year following the publication of the first edition 
of his Code, Justinian undertook a much greater and more 
important, work; to extract the spirit of jurisprudence from 
the decisions and conjectures, the questions and disputa¬ 
tions, of tile Roman civilians. In the course of centuries, 
under the republic and the empire, many thousand volumes 
had accumulated, filled with the learned lucubrations of the 
jurisconsults, but which no fortune could purchase, and no 
capacity could digest. The jurisconsults over since tho 
time of Augustus had been divided into opposite schools, 
and thus conflicting opinions were often produced, whielfonly 
served to puzzle those who had to deeidevvhal was law. To 
put order into this chaos, was the object of Justinian. In 
December, 530, he commissioned seventeen lawyers, with 
Tribonian at their head, with full authority to exercise then- 
discretion as to tiio works of their predecessors, by making a 
rhoice of those whom they considered as the best autliont ios. 
They chose about forty out of Tribonian’s library, most of 
them jurisconsults who had lived during tint period of the 
empire which has been sometimes called the ageoi the An- 
tonines, from Hadrian to the death of Alexander Severn*. 
From the works of these writers, said to have amounted to 
two thousand treatises, the commission appointed by Justi 
nian was to extract, and compress all that was suited to form 
a methodical, complete, and never failing book of refer¬ 
ence for the student of law and the magistrate. Justinian 
gave Tribonian and his associates ten years’ time to perform 
tVieir task; but they completed it in three years. The work 
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was styled ‘ Digosta,’ and also ‘ Pandectm’ (‘ embracing all'), 
and was published in December, 533. It was declared by 
the emperor that it should have the force of law aU over the 
empire, and should supersede all the text hooks of tho old 
jurists, which ill future were to be of no authority. 

The following is a list of the Roman jurists from whose 
■works the ‘ Pandect’ or * Digest’ was composed, with their 
several epochs, SO far as they can be ascertained, and tho 
relative proportions which they have contributed to the 
* Pandect.’ \Vhero (n) is added, the contribution is less than 
1. Tin},sum total of all the figures denotes the whole amount, 
of which the sever al figures opposite, each jurist s name de¬ 
note tho proportion winch his purl bears to the whole. In 
addition to the extracts contained in the ‘Pandect’ from 
each author, many of them are very often merely cited. 
Aburnus (Valens). 

/lilies (Gallus, Mareianus). 

/Kmdies (Macer, Papinianus). 

/Ifi-maims, livod in Hadrian’s time and was a dis¬ 
ciple of Nalvius J uliantts .... 24 

Atfenus, a native of Cremona, aird a pupil of Ser¬ 
vers Sulpicius, who died n.c. 43. . . . 9 

Anthianus, time unknown ...» (a) 

Anlhus (Antliianus). 

Ahtistius (Laheo). 

Aquila, supposed by some to have lived under 

Sept. Severus . (u) 

Arcudius, under Constantino the Great . . 2j 

Anius (Menander). 

Aurelius (Arcudius). 

(Jmeilius (Africanus). 

Cams (Gams). 

Cal/istratus, under Caraealla . . . 1 ~h 

Celsus, lived under Trajan and Hadrian . 23 

Cenditrs (Scajvohr). 

Charisius (A’rcailuuf) 

Claudius (Hermogeniauus, Saturninus, Trypho- 
niruts). 

Clemens (Terenl ins). 

Domilms (Ulpiauus). 

Florens (Tertullianus). 

Flarentinna, time uncertain, supposed to have 
lived under Alex. Severus .... 4 

Furius (Antliiainu). 

(Inins, lived under Antoninus and Aurelius . 72 

(Julius, Aquiliua, a friend of Cicero, with whom 

lie was piiolor, n.c. fifi. (a) 

Hcreimius (Modestimis). 

Jlt'riniiirriiianux, under Constantine . . !U 

Jivilenus, lived under Tiajan . . . 23.J 

Julianna, lived under Hadrian, w as a pupil of 
Javolenus, and author of the perpetual edict . DO 

Julius (Aquila, Paul us). 

Junius (Mareianus). 

Justus (Papinus). 

Juventius (Celsus). 

J .alien, lived under Augustus, was the head of the 
school called Proculeians from his disciple Procultis 12 


I.icinius (Ru funis). 

Lucius (Mieciuuus, Papinianus). 

Matter, under Alexander Severus, . , .10 

Mmeiunus, lived under Antoninus thus . . 8 

Marcejlas, under Antoninus and Aurelius . 324 

Mareianus, probably under Caraealla . , 38 

Marcus (Labeo). 

Massurius (Sabinus). 

Maurtcianux, lived under Antoninus . . 14 

Maximus, time unknown , » . . <«) 

Menander, under Severus and Caraealla . 3 

Modeslinns, flourished under Alex. Severus and 

tho Maximini.41 i 

Mucius, Quintus, son of P. Mucius Seaevolu, con¬ 
sul in tho year 659 of Romo, or b.c. 95 . . 1 

Neraiius, lived under Trajan . . .10 

Papinianus, under Sept. Severus, whose friend ho 
was; was put to death by Caraealla . . .104 

Papirius, under Marcus Aurelius . . . 2} 

Pstcrnus (Tarruntenus). 


Paulus, flourished under Alexander Severus . 297 

Pomponius, lived under Antoninus Pius; another 
Pomponius is said to have lived under Alex. Severus 80 
Pnscus (Javolenus, Neratius). 

Prwuhts, lived under Nero and Vespasian . 6 


Publius (Alfciuts, Antliianus, Juventius). 

Quintus (Mucius, Tertullianus. Venuleius), 

Jtujinus, ubout the time of Alex. Severus , 14 

ltulilius (Maximus). 

Sabinus, Massurius, flourished under Tiberius, 
was (he head of the Sabiniuu school . . FJ 

Salvius (Julianus). 

Saturninus, supposed by some to he the same as 
Venuleius ....... 1 

Saturninus Quintus (Venuleius). 

Secevola, Cervidius, under Aiiiuiiinus and Aure¬ 
lius . .7a i 

Scievolu, Mucius (Mucius). 

Seinpronius (Proculus). 

Suptimius (Tertullianus). 

Sextus (Pomponius). 

Tarruntenus, under Marcus and Commodus . (a) 

Terentius, lived under Hadrian and Antoninus 34 
Tertullianus, time uncertain, by some supposed to 
lie the same as the father of the church . . i j 

Titus (Gains). 

Tn/phonintts, under Severus and Caraealla . 22 

Valens, livod under Hadrian and Antoninus Pius 3 
Varus (Alfenus). 

Venuleius, under Antpninus and Aurelius . 10 

Ulpianus, flourished under Alex. Severus, whose 
counsellor he was . . . . . . 610 

Ulpiu* (Mnrcellus). 

Volnsius (Mieciunus). 

If the yyhole ‘Digest’ is divided into three equal parts, the 
contributions of Ulpian are somewhat more than one-third. 

The ‘ Digesta’ is divided into 5o hooks, each hook being 
also divided into titles, and subdivided into sections. The 
following are some of llio piineipal heads. Rook i. lays 
down (lie general principles and the dilfercnt kinds ul' 
law; it then establishes the division of persons and of 
things; then speaks of senators, and of magistrates mid then- 
delegates and assessors: ii. treats of (he juiisdiction of 
magistrates; of the manner of bringing actions, of emu- 
promises after an action is commenced: in. explains wb.it 
kind of persons are allowed to sue in law, and it delim-, 
vvlio are styled infamous, and as such not permitted to sue : 
it then treats of advocates, pi odors, syndics, anil other 
counsellors: iv. treats of restitution, coinp''uiuiso<, and 
arbitrations, after which it speaks of innkeepuis and ollieis 
ill whose custody we leave anything: v. treats of trails; 
and complaints against inoUicimis (iiioUioiosn 1 testaments : 
vi, treats of real actions and their various kinds to leeover 
one’s property: vii. treats of personal terviee:-. (senitute.. 
Us usus fruclus): viii. speaks of teal services both in town 
and country : ix. treats of personal actions which are 111 
imitation of real actions, as actions for a fault or crime 
committed by u slave, the action of the lex Aquilia, and 
the action against those vvlm throw any thing into the 
highway by which any one is wounded or injured: x.treats 
of mixed actions, the action of partition of an inheritance, 
fijc: xi. speaks of interrogatories, and of such malleis as 
are to ho heard before the same judge (judex). It also 
treats ofrun-avvay slaves, ofdico-play ing, bribery, corruption, 
and false reports; and lastly, of burials and funeral ex¬ 
penses: xii. explains the action for a loan, condietions, Stc. • 
xiii. continues the subject of the preceding, and treats of the 
action of pawning: x iv. and xv. treat of actions arising from 
contracts made by other persons and yet binding upon us; 
of tho Senatus Consullum Macedoinanum ; and of the pe- 
euliurn : xvi. treats of the Senatus Consultum Volleianum, 
and of compensation, and the action of deposits: xvii. treats 
of the mandate, and of partnership (soe.iotas): xviii. explains 
the meaning and forms of the contract of sale, the annull¬ 
ing of this kind of contract: and treats of gain or loss upon 
the thing sold: xix. treats of bargains, of actions of hiring, 
of the action culled testimaloria.of permutation, of the action 
called prtnsciiptis verbis, &c.: xx. treats of pledges and 
hy potliecie, of the preference of creditors, of tho distraction or 
stile of things engaged or pawned : xxi. contaius an explana¬ 
tion of the 2Kdile’s edict concerning the sale of slaves and 
beasts, and also treats of evictions, warranties, &e.: xxii. 
treats of interest (usurro), fruits, accessions to things, 
and of proofs and presumptions, and of ignorance of law 
and fact: xxiii. is upon belrothment (sponsalta), mar¬ 
riage, dowry, and agreements upon this subject, and lands 
given in dowry: xxiv. treats of gifts between husband and 
l wife, divorces, and recovery of the marriage portion: xxv. 
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treats of expenses laid out. upon the dowry, of actions for 
the recovery of things carried away by the wife or other 
person against whom there is no act ion for theft, of the obli¬ 
gation to acknowledge children and provide for them, 
on the Rescript Do Inspicicndo Ventre, and lastly of 
concubines: xxvi. and xxvii. treat of tutorship and cuni- 
lorship, and the actions resulting from them: xxxviii. 
1 rents of testaments, of the institution and disinheriting of 
children, of the institution of an heir, of substitutions, &e.: 
xxix. treats of military testaments, of the opening of wills, 
and of codicils: xxx., xxxi„ xxxii. treat of legacies and fidu¬ 
ciary bequests in general: xxxm. and xxxiv. treat of par¬ 
ticular legacies, ol' the ademption of legacies, and of the 
Rogula Culouiana: xxxv. treats of legacies on condition, 
and of the Lex Eale.idiu: xxxvi. treats of the Senates Con- 
sultum Treliellianum, and of fiduciary bequests, of the time 
when they become due, of the security to be given liy the 
lieir, Sic.: xxxvii. treats of universal succession bybonorum 
pos-.os.sio: xxxviii. treatsofthe servieesdue by freedmen to 
their patrons, of the sueeessioii of freedmen, of the suc¬ 
cession of intestates appointed by the printer, of hoiedes Kui 
and Legitmn, and of the Scnntus Consultum Tortullianuin 
and Orphiliamnn : xxxix. explains the means which the 
bnv or the priptor provides for preventing any one fioiu re¬ 
ceiving damage where a personal, leal, or mixed action will 
not lie, after which it ends with the explanation of donations 
generally, and of such as are made m contemplation or 
view of death (mortis caustic xl. ielate-, to liianuuiission 
or freeing of slaves: \)i, treats of the various vnjs by 
which the pioporlv of things is acquit cl, and of the ac¬ 
quisition anil ln.,s of possession, and lastly of lawful causes 
which authorize possession and lead to usueuptioii: \hi. treats 
of definitive and interlocutory leniences, of confessions ill 
judgment, of the cession of goods, of the causes of seizure 
and tl.e.r elf. els, of the privileges of creditors; of curators 
iipnoiu ed lbi the aduian-.tiation of goods, and of Hie revo¬ 
cation of acts done to defraud eieililors: xliii treats of in - 
jonetious (interdieta) and possessory actions: xhv. speaks of 
ideas (e..'‘optioiieM and defemes, and of obligations and ae- 
tu.ns: xlv. of stipulations, K-e.: xh 1 . of sureties, not alums, de¬ 
legations, pay meats, discharges, pr.vtnrian stipulations, &c.: 
xlvn. treats of private ofl'cnec,;: xlvm treats of public 
ok, ices; then follow accusations, nvcrqi 1 ion**, prisons; and 
l.isily it treat ; of lortuie, punishment-*, confiscation, relega¬ 
tion, deportal mi), and of the bodies of mulefactois executed : 
\li\. treats i f appeals; and then gives an account of the 
lights of the exchequer, anil of matteis relating to captives, 
military discipline, soldiers and veterans: 1. treats of the 
light,-,ol' cities and eiu/.eus, of dee.uitones and their children, 
e! lUi'olie otliee,, of immunities, of deputies and atuhussa- 
dois; of the administration of things belonging to cities, of 
public works, fairs. See. ; of taxes laid upon the provinces, 
and lastly it concludes with the interpretation and signifi¬ 
cation of legal terms, and with the rules of law. 

Or the merits and imperfections of 1 ho ‘ Digest,’ Cujn-, II,i- 
toiiianruis, Ileuicceius, Gravuia, Scliulling, Byukcrshock, 
and many others have amply spoken. With all its faults it is 
a noble work, and much superior to the Code in its style, null 
ter, and arrangement ; it has, in great measure, embodied the 
vvi-dom of the most learned men ofthe best age of the Empire, 
men who grounded their opinions on the principles of reason 
and equity, and who for the must part were personally un¬ 
concerned and disinterested in the subjects on which they 
g i\e their responsa. Triboman and Ins colleagues are 
charged with making many interpolations, with altering 
many passages m the wrilingiof their predecessors, substi¬ 
tuting their own opinions, and passing them off to the wuild 
under tlm name of tile antient jurists. Justinian himself 
acknowledged that he was obliged to accommodate the old 
jurisprudence to the altered state of the times, and to 
‘make the laws his own.’ Another charge, which is how¬ 
ever unsupported by evidence or probability, is, that J usti • 
niau and his civilians purposely destroyed the old text hooks 
that had served them for the compilation of the ‘ Pandects.’ 
Long however before Justinian's time, the works of t ho au- 
lient jurists were partly lost, and the vicissitudes of 
the ages that followed may easily have obliterated the rest. 
While the Digest was being compiled, Justinian commis¬ 
sioned j libmiian and two other civilians, Thoophilus and Do- 
rotheus, to make an abridgment of the first principles of the 
law, for the use of young students who should wish to apply 
themselves to that science. This now work, being completed, 
was published under the naino of ‘ Institutiones,' about one 


month before the appearance of the Digest. The Institu¬ 
tions were niainlv based on an older work of the same 
description and title. [Gaius.] They are arranged in 
four books, subdivided into titles. As tho law has three 
objects, persons, tilings, and actions, the first hook treats of 
persons or status; tho second and thiiil, and first five titles 
of the fourth, treat of things; nmlthu remaining titles ofthe 
fourth hook treat of actions. [Roman Law.] 

Besides these three compilations, the Code, the Institutes, 
and the Digest, Justinian, after the publication of tho second 
edition of his Code, continued to issue new laws or consti¬ 
tutions cliietly m Greek upon particular occasions, which 
were collected and published together after his death under 
the name of Nfcpai' Aiardjnc, or Novas or Constitutioncs 
Novellas, or Authentic®. The Novellas are divided into 
nine Collationes and 168 Constitutiones, or, as they are now 
often culled, novels. The Novellas, together with thirteen 
Edicts of Justinian, make up tho fourth part of his legisla¬ 
tion. There are four Latin translations of the Novella*, two of 
which were made soon after J ustinian’s death ; the third is by 
Haloander, printed at Niirnborg in 1531 ; and the fourth 
was printed at Basel by Ilervagius in 15(i 1. This first 
translation is that which is printed in tho editions of tins 
Coipus Juris opposite to tho Greek text, and is very valu¬ 
able, notwithstanding it. has been stigmatized by some with 
tins name ‘barbarous:’ it is somotmies called’ Authentic* 
Inlerpretatio or Vu.gata. Tho version of Haloander is also 
printed in some editions of the Corpus J m is. The Novella* 
made many changes in the law as established by Justinian's 
prior compilations, and are an evidence that the emperor was 
seized with a pas*ion for legislating; a oneum.stanee which 
enables us to form a mole corn el judgment of Ins real merits, 
and lowers Ins character ns a philo-oplno jurist. 

A lew words on Triboiiinnus, who was so mainly instru¬ 
mental in the compilation ol' Justinian, may not be mis¬ 
placed here, ile was a native of Bampliyha, and las father 
was from Macedonia. His learning Was most extensive : bo 
wrote upon a great variety of subjects, was well versed both 
in Latin arid Greek literature, and had deeply studied the 
Roman civilians, of which lie had a valuable collection ill 
his Unary, lie practised first at the bar of tho prn'torniu 
prelects at Constantinople, became affei'vvardsquiestor, mas¬ 
ter of the imperial household, and consul, and possessed Ibr 
above twenty joins Hie favour ami confidence of Justinian. 
Ills manners are said to have been remaikably nnld and 
conciliating; he via, a courtier, and folul of money, but m 
other respects he appeals to have been calumniated by bis 
enemies, lie wusasupeiior man, anil mo.t valuable to Ju-- 
tinian. His death took place ad. 513. (Ludcvvig, lila 
Jiisliuiaiil Magnt utipif Th’mlui rf, nee, non Trileiiintni, 
Halle, 1731; Zimiucrn. lie.se/uc/ih' ties li'aimselieii Prin'I- 
rechts bis Justinian, 1L idolhcrg, I8'3!l: iln;o, /.r/e/wc/i 
ibr (Jrsi'/iic/i/f ill's liibmuchfii Jhr/ifs, Berlin, Is').'; Jin- 
lory of tin' /Ionian or ( Uni /.air, by Eemote, tiau lated liy 
J. Beaver. London, ] 73*1 ; lJomineln, I’aluigeiusia ; Brink- 
Mluiuiu*, InsliLittnurs Jims lii.inaui, S; lilesvvig, I b'3'3 ; Si/s- 
h"n tins I’awb'/iti'h I, ‘rlils, bv Tlnliaut, 7th ed., Jena, 1 tigs ; 
Da . Corpus Juris his / Wiitse/ie iJiersplzt von rinnn r m« 
Jlerhlsfifh hrtrr iind'lirralisgt’gi'bi'n run Olio, Schilling mid 
Sinicins, Leipzig, Is31 : I.rs ('nnpiante Lines ilu Digest', 
A'*., Tnnlmts eit J'raueuis parJeu M. Henri IIidol, l'niis, 
IHOo ; Pandeetes tie Jnsliitirn nusm Jans tin nmirel uiang 
$t., par II. J. Pothier, Iruduilr.s par lire aril Xrtieil/e, 
et rorriyi’t's par M. Moreau ue Montalin, Avoeat, Bans, 

1S1U ; i’otliiei’.s edition of tlio Digest, icpiinted al Bails 
in 5 vols. 4to,, 181s—30, is a useful edition ; there is a ve*y 
cheap edition of tho Corpus Juris recently published in 
Germany, by Beck, 3 vols. small fol., Leipzig, 11 3:>; the 
eiliti-ms of tho Corpus Juris and ofthe Instiiuiea are veiv 
numerous.) [Corpus Juris ; Gaius.) 

JUSTINIA'NUS, ELA'VIUS, bom near Eardie.i m 
Moesia, a.i>. 483 or 483, of ob.euie paronls, was nephew by 
his mother’s side to Justinus, afterwards emperor. The < le- 
vation ofh is uncle to the imperial throne, a.d. 5 1 8, dec uled the 
fortune of Justinian, who, having been educated at Con¬ 
stantinople, had given proofs of considerable capacity and 
application. Jusuntis was ignorant and old, and the ad¬ 
vice and exertions of Ins nephew were ei great service to 
him during the nine years of Ins reign. He adopted Jus- 
tinian as his colleague, and lastly, a Jew lnonths bclore Ins 
death, feelim* that Ins end was approaching, ho crowned 
him in presence of the patriarch and senators, and made 
over the imperial authority to him, in April, 52 7% Justi 
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liian lira* then in his forty-fifth year, and he reigned 
above thirty-eight years, till November, 565, when he died. 
His long reign forms a remarkable epoch in the history of 
the world. Although himself unwarlikc, yet by means of 
his able generals Belisarius and Nurses he completely de¬ 
feated the Vandals and the Goths, and re-united Italy and 
Africa to the empire. Justinian was the last emperor of 
Constantinople who, by his dominion over the whole of Italy, 
re-uniied in some measure the two principal portions of the 
antient empire of the Cffisars. On the side of the East the 
arms of Justinian repelled the inroads of Khosroes, and 
conquered Colchis; and the Negus or king of Abyssinia 
entered into an alliance with him. On the Danubian fron¬ 
tier the Gepultn, Longobards, Bulgarians, anil other hordes 
were either kept in chock or repulsed. [Belisarujs.] The 
wars of Justinian’s reign arc related by Procopius and Aga- 
thias. 

Justinian must be viewed ako as an administrator 
and legislator of his vast empire. In the first capacity he 
did some good and much harm. He was both profuse and 
penurious; personally inclined to justice, he often over¬ 
looked, through weakness, the injustice of subalterns; he 
established monopolies of certain branches of industry and 
commerce, and increased the taxes. But he introduced the 
roaring of silkworms into Europe, and theftiumerous edifices 
Jio raised, the towns hfe repaired or fortified, attest his love 
for tho arts, and liis anxiety for the security and welfare of 
his dominions. Procopius, ‘ Do /Edificiis Domini Justi- 
niani,' gives a notice of the towns, temples (St. Sophia among 
the rest), convents, bridges, roads, walls, and fortifications 
constructed or repaired under his reign. The same Proco¬ 
pius however wrote a secret history (‘Anocdota’) of the 
court and reign of Justinian and his wife Theodora, both of 
whom he paints in the darkest colours. Theodora indeed was 
an unprincipled woman, with some abilities, who exercised, 
till her death in 548, a great influence over tho mind of Jus¬ 
tinian, and many acts of oppression and cruelty were com¬ 
mitted by Iter order. But yet the * Anecdota' of Procopius 
cannot bo implicitly trusted, as many of his charges are 
evidently misrepresentations or malignant exaggerations. 
Justinian was easy of access, patient of hearing, courteous 
and tillable in discourse, and perfect master of his temper. 
In the conspiracies against his authority and person he often 
showed botn justice and clemency. lie excelled in the 
private virtues of chastity and temperance; his meals were 
short and frugal: on solemn fasts he contented himself 
with water and vegetables, and he frequently passed two 
days and as many nights without tasting any food. He 
allowed himself little timo for sleep, and was always up 
before the morning light. His restless application to busi¬ 
ness and to study, as well ns the extent of his learning, 
have been attested even by his enemies (* Anecdota,’ c. 8, 
13), He was or professed to be a poet and philosopher, a 
lawyer and theologian, a musician and architect; but tho 
brightest ornament of his reign is the compilation of Ro¬ 
man law [Justinian's Lkoislation] which has im¬ 
mortalized his name. Unfortunately his love of theologioul 
controversy led him to interfere with the consciences of his 
subjects, and bis penal enactments against Jews and here¬ 
tics display a spirit of mischievous intolerance which has 
over since afforded a dangerous authority for religious per¬ 
secution. 

Justinian died at eighty-three years of age, on the 14th 
November, 505, leaving no children, and was succeeded by 
his nephew Just inns II. (Ludewig, Vila Justiniani Magni; 
Gibbon, ch. xl.-xliv.) 
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JUSTINIANUS II., son of Constantino III., a lineal 
descendant of the Emperor Heraelius, succeeded his father 
on the throne of Constantinople, a.d. 685. His reign, which 
lasted ten years, was marked chiefly by wars with the 
Saracens, and by the exactions and oppressions of bis 
ministers. At last his general Leontius drove him from 
the throne, had his nose cut off, and banished him to the 
Crimea, a.d. 695. Leontius however was soon after deposed 
himself and banished by Tiberius Apsimerus, who reigned 


for seven years. Meantime Justinian had escaped from the 
Crimea, and married the daughter of theKaknn, or king of 
the Gazari, a tribe of Turks; and he afterwards, with the 
assistance of tho Bulgarians, entered Constantinople, and 
put to a cruel death both Leontius and Tiberius, with many 
others. He ordered also many of the principal people of 
Ravenna to be put. to death. At last, Justinian was de¬ 
throned and killed by Philippicus Bardtuies, a.d. 711. 

JUSTI'NUS I., by birth a peasant sf Dacia, in bis 
youth enlisted in the guards of the emperor Leo I. Under 
that and the two following re igns J ust in (listingu ished li i mself 
by his military services, and gradually attained the rank of 
tribune, count, general, and lastly the command of tho 
guards, which ho held whon the emperor Anastasius died, 
a.d. 518. He was then proclaimed emperor by the soldiers, 
being sixty-eight years of age, and the clergy and people 
approved the choico. Justinus, being himself uninformed in 
civil affairs, relied for the despatch of the official business of 
state on the qusestor Proclus, a faithful servant, who was 
also the friend of Justinian, Justin’s nephew, who himself 
had acquired a great ascendency over his uncle. By Jus¬ 
tinian’s advice a reconciliation was effected between the 
Greek and the Roman churches, a.d. 520. Tho murder of 
Vitalianus.wlio had been raised to tho consulship, but who, 
having excited tho suspicion and jealousy of the court, was 
stabbed at a banquet, casts a dark shade upon the character 
of both Justin and Justinian. In other respects Justin is 
represented by the historians as honest and equitable, though 
rudo and distrustful. A A or a reign of nine years, being 
afflicted by an incurable wound, and having become weak 
in mind and body, Justin abdicated in favour of his nephew, 
and died soon after, in a.d. 527. 

JUSTINUS II., nephew of Justinian I., by his mother 
Vigilantia, was raised to tho throne by the senators and 
the guards immediately after the death of his uncle, on 
the 15th November, a.d. 565. Soon after complaints 
reached Constantinople from the Romans against Nar- 
sos the conqueror of (lie Goths, and exarch of Ravenna, 
whoso great qualities were stained with avarice, ami 
whose government had become unpopular in Italy. A new 
exarch, Longinus, was appointed to supersede Nurses, and 
tile empress Sophia, Justin’s consort, added to the letters, of 
recal tho insulting message, that the eunuch Narses should 
leave to men the exercise of arms and the dignities of the 
state, and return to bis proper place among the maidens of 
the palace, where a distaff should be placed in Ins bund To 
this insult Narses is said to have replied, ‘ I will spin her 
such a thread as she will not easily unraveland he is said 
to have invited tlio Longobards, and their king Album, to 
invade Italy. However this may be, Album invaded Italy 
by tho Julian Alps, a.d. 568, and in a few years all North 
Italy was lost to the Byzantine emperor. The provinces of 
Asia were likewise overrun by tho Persians. Internal dis¬ 
content prevailed in the capital and provinces, owing to the 
malversations of the governors and magistrates, and Justin 
himself, deprived by infirmity of the use of his foot, and con¬ 
fined to the palace, was not able to repress abuses and infuse 
vigour into tho administration. Feeling at last his inipo- 
tcnce, lie resolved on abdicating the crown, and as lie had no 
son, he chose Tiberius, the captain of his guards, as his suc¬ 
cessor. The conduct of Tiberius fully justified Justin’s dis¬ 
cernment. Justin lived four years after his abdication, in 
quiet retirement, and died in the year 578. 
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JUSTI'NUS, commonly called JUSTfrf, MARTYR, 
one of the early fathers of the Christian church, and con¬ 
sidered one of the ornaments of the body of men who pro* 
fessod the Christian faith in the times of its great discou¬ 
ragement while it was making head against the power of 
the Gentile world. 

lie was born in Palestine, at a place then called Neapolis, 
a new city, as may be inferred from its name, which had 
arisen near the antient town of Sichem, of which we read in 
the Old Testament, if it were not Siclieni itself with u new 
namo. His father was a Greek. Justin was caraftiLy in¬ 
structed in the learning of tho Grecian schools of philo- 
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*ophy, in the course of his studies visiting Alexandria, then 
a celebrated seat of learning ; and travelling much in Egypt. 
With a mind deeply ombued with the Platonic philosophy, 
he became sensible to the truth and beauty of Christianity, 
and made a public profession that he received it os divine 
truth. This was about the year a-d. 132. 

During the remainder of his life he continued in the pro¬ 
fession of Christianity, and is distinguished among the 
fathers of the church by the apologies and defences which 
he published, llis first apology tor Christianity was ad¬ 
dressed to the emperor Antoninus, at a time when the 
Christians were suffering rather from popular fury than 
from the bearing upon them of the regular authority of the 
stale, and it prevailed so far as to obtain for them some 
favourable concessions from the emperor. His second apo¬ 
logy was addressed to the successor of Antoninus, Marcus 
Aurelias, on occusioufef several Christians having boon put 
to death for their faith. Both these apologies are extant; 
as well as another work of J ustin’s, which is a dialogue with 
Trypho, a learned Jew, in defence of Chistianity. Of the 
genuineness of these works there is no doubt. There is also 
another work of his ‘On the Unity and Sovereignty of Goil 
but great suspicions are entertained of the genuineness of 
some other writings which have been attributed to him. 

AVo have now to relate his end. The usual place of his 
residence was Rome, where, in or about a.u. 161, ho wits 
put to doath a martyr to Christian truth. It was eminently 
ns a martyr or witness that he suffered; for he might have 
saved his life had lie consented to join in a sacrifice to the 
heathen deities, lienee with his name has descended the 
addition of The Martyr, a distinction which in a later age 
was given to Peter, one of tho Protestant sufferers for file 
truth. 

•The Dialogue with Trypho’ was edited by Dr. Samuel 
Jel li, ami the ‘ Apologies' by Dr. Charles Ashton, two learned 
Englishmen of the last century. Among the host editions 
of the whole works of Justin may ho named that of Ste¬ 
phens, folio, 1551, ami that of Obcrthiir, 2 vols. Hvo., 1777. 
T1 ere are English transhit ions of the Apologies by William 
Hoove, M.A., 2 vols. 8vo., I»09; and of llio Dialogue by 
Henry Brown, M.A., 1755. 

Middleton m his ‘ Free Inquiry’ 1ms various remarks on 
this fathei, whoso intellectual character and acquirements 
he rates very low (p. 27, &,c). 

JUSl’l'NUS, the historian, is supposed to have lived 
under Antoninus Pius, as it would appear from the preface 
to his History, which he addresses to that emperor. The 
passage in which the emperor’s name occurs is (bund in the 
older editions, but its authenticity is disputed. Nothing 
else is known of his personal history. He compiled an 
abridgment or epitome of the Universal History of Trogits 
Pompoms, who lived in the tune of Augustus, and which 
consisted of forty-four volumes, as Justin tells us in his 
preface. The work of Trogus is unfoitunately lost, except 
the prologi or heads of eonients of each book, from which it 
appears that Justinus has been at times a careless abbre¬ 
viatin', having entirely omitted several interesting subjects 
winch wero treated by Trogus, such as in book i., the 
account of tho yliolian and Ionian cities in Asia, of the 
origin of tho Tusci or Etrusci in Italy, and of the cities of' 
Egypt. Another charge against Justinus is the confused 
order in which he has narrated events, but this fault may 
be ascribed to the text of Trogus. Book i. treats of the As¬ 
syrians from Ntnus to Sardanapalus, and of the Medians, 
Indians, and Persians to Darius Ilystaspes. The next five 
hooks are occupied by the history of the Greek and Per¬ 
sian wars; but by far the largest part of the work, from 
book vii. to book xvii. inclusive, is engrossed by the his¬ 
tory of the Macedonian kingdom and empire, before and 
after Alexander. Books xviii. to xxiii. treat of Carthago 
and Sicily; hooks xxiv. to xl. treat of Greece, Macedonia, 
Asia, and Egypt, under the successors of Alexander down 
to the Homan conquest; books xli. and xlii. treat of the 
Parthians; book xliii. treats of the origin of Home and of 
Ma-asilia (Marseille); and the last book is upon tli*i history 
of Spain. Book xxxvi., in which tho author speaks of the 
Jews, has been commented upon by J. J. Schudt, in his 
• Ilistoriw Judaicro ex Gentilium Scriptis Collectae,’ 8vo., 
Frankfort, 1700. Among the host of the numerous editions 
of Justinus may be mentioned that by Abr. Gronovius, 
with variorum notes and dissertations, 1719, reprinted in 
1760; that of J. G. Grtevius, Leyden, 1683; that of the 
Bipontmo Society, 1802; and that of Wetzel, 1806. 


JUTES, an old Teutonic or Scandinavian tribe which in 
the fifth century of our mra appear as being settled in the 
northern part of the Chersonosus Cirabrica, which is still 
called, after their name, Jutland. Mannert (Geographie 
der Griechen und Bonier) thinks that they were a culonv 
from the opposite coast of Scandinavia, of the same race as 
the Guthi, or Gutm, mentioned by Ptolemy. [Goths J 
Tho first Germanic invaders of Britain after the departure 
of the Romans were Jutes, who, under their leaders Hen- 
gist and Horsa, a.u. 455, landed in the isle of Thanet and 
settled in Kent. Tho Saxons under Ella came a.u. 477, 
anil the Angles did not come till the following ceutury. 
[England.] 

JUT],AND is tho name of a largo province of the king¬ 
dom of Denmark. The name was formerly given to the 
whole of the peninsula, which constitutes the continental 
portion of the kingdom. At present tho name is restricted 
to the northern half, which is sometimes called North Jut¬ 
land, tliu Duchy of Schleswig being considered as South 
Jutland. North*Jutland is situated between 55° 20' and 57“ 
42' If. lat. and 8° 6' and 10" 50' E. lung. Its form as far as 
55" 12' is a pretty regulur parallelogram lying nearly dun 
north and south- the northern part is almost a right angled 
triangle. Tho extreme length is about 170 miles; the 
breadth of the parallelogram varies from 70 to 85 miles, 
but in the centre it is 100 miles, the district of Kalloo pro¬ 
jecting towards the east. It is bounded on the west and 
north by the German Ocean, on the east liv the (Jatte- 
gat and the Little Belt, and on the south by Schleswig. 
Tho area is 9408 square miles, and the population about 
525,900. Few countries have such an extensive line of coast 
in proportion to their area as the Danish peninsula, which, 
especially on the more elevated east coast, is indented with 
numerous buys and inlets, and no town is above 45 miles 
from the sea. The most considerable of these inlets, the 
Lymfiord, extends across tho peninsula. The entrance is 
on the east side, in lat. 57“ and long. 10" 10' E. It rims 
west to about 9“ 20', where it suddenly expands, forming as 
it were a large lake, stretching in a south-west direction to 
56" 30',where it turns to the north-west and reaches 56“ 
45 ', the whole length being about 100 miles. It contains 
numerous islands, the largest of winch, called Mors, situated 
in the broad part, has an area of 136 square miles and a 
population of 7800 inhabitants. In the year 1825 the North 
Sea broke through the narrow strip of land which separated 
it from tho Lymfiord, and the breach being gradually en¬ 
larged, tho northern part of Jutland is now a complete 
island. The apparent advantage of this extensive line of 
coast is much diminished by tho shallowness of the sea, ami 
the innumerable little islands, sandbanks, and shoals winch 
render access difficult. The north coast, besides an immense 
range of sandbanks rising almost to the surface of the water, 
is rendered dangerous to navigators by numerous currents 
and the shortness and rapidity of the waves. The west 
coast, facing the German Ocean for above 200 miles, is bor¬ 
dered by a narrow strip of moving sand and a chain of sand¬ 
hills, within which tlieie arc many good pastures. The 
southern part of the west, coast is alluvial soil, extremely 
fertile, but swampy and unhealthy, and requiring dikes to 
protect it from the inroads of the German Ocean, which how¬ 
ever sometimes breaks through them, as happened ill 163 I, 
when 15,000 persons perished. The east coast is more ele¬ 
vated, rising in chalk-cliffs above the sea, and to the south of 
Aarhuus it presents a series offostile and well-cultivated 
eminences. The province in general is very deficient m 
natural beauties. The only elevations are a range of low 
hills, seldom rising above a few hundred feet: they are the 
prolongation of the chain which runs through Mecklenburg 
and Holstein, and thence extends through the whole penin¬ 
sula, terminating at its extreme northern point, the pro¬ 
montory of Skagen. Only tho llitmnelsberg attains iho 
height of 1200 feet. The rivers are very small, and aio 
all called ‘aae;’ the largest are, the Scholninae, Widaae, 

1 Bredeaae, and Ribsnae. ‘ With respect to the soil, 5426 
square miles are arable land, 2719 heath, 715 meadows and 
marshes, 313 forests, and about 235 tracts of moving sand. 
The productions are corn (more than sufficient lor the in¬ 
habitants), hemp, flax, tobacco, and sonic timber. In the 
tenth and eleventh centuries the country was covered with 
vast forests, and there are still considerable woods of oak, fir, 
beech &e. on the east coast, but on the west there are only 
willow, booc.h, and alder. The horses are large, but titter for 
I draught than for riding. The breed of black cattle is good. 
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awl numbers of them and of hogs are exported to Holstein, 
There is abundance of game, and some wild boars are still 
found in the forests. The lakes, gulfs, and bays atford an 
inexhaustible supply of fish. The climate, through the 
proximity of the sea, is more temperate than might be sup¬ 
posed from the latitude. It is very variable, with frequent 
fogs and rains; the winters are not very rigorous, but the 
summer is often extremely hot. The inhabitants ore in ge- 
noral illiterate, credulous, and indifferent to improvement. 
Till the ninth century the Jutes, from whom the country has 
its name, were governed by their own princes, two of whort^ 
Gothland Hemming, carried on war with Charlemagne. 
In the second half of the ninth century the country was 
conquered by Gormo Gammut, king of Denmark, who an¬ 
nexed it to his own dominions. 

. Tho peninsula is divided into four large districts called 
stifts, in this instance equivalent to diocese or bishopric:— 
Aalborg in the north, Aarliuus in the cast, Wibovg in tire 
centre, and Ripen in the south and west. The first two 
have been already described. Wiborg has an area of 1050 
square miles and 80,000 inhabitants. The capital, at the 
same name, is situated on a small lake nearly in the centre 
of tho peninsula, and has 4000 inhabitants. It is about 2§ 
miles in circuit, is surrounded with ramparts, lins six 
gates, and is pretty well built. There are a cathedral and 
two other churches, and a few manufactories. The bishop¬ 
ric of Ripen, or Ribo, tho most extensive of all, has an 
area of 3842 square miles, but is in proportion the least 
populous, having only 150,000 inhabitants. Ribo, tho 
capital and seat of the bishop, is a small walled town with 
3000 inhabitants. It is situated on a lit tlo river called the 
Ribsaae, two miles from tho German Ocean. Only small 
vessels can come up to the town, which has some trade in 
corn, oxen, and horses. There is one church besides l}|p 
cathedral, and the oldest Latin school in Denmark (founded 
in 1248), with a library. Frederick, the only fortress in 
Jutland, is in this diocese; it is situated on the Little Belt, 
has 4700 inhabitants, a Calvinist, a Roman Catholic, and 
two Lutheran chuiclies, a synagogue, a custom-house for 
ships passing through tho Little Bolt, and other public 
buildings, and several manufactories. 

JU'VKNAL. Of the personal history of this great poet 
scarcely anything appears to be certainly known. Ilis 
name is variously written Decius, or Deeimus, Junius Ju¬ 
venalis. Ilis birthplace, on no very sure ground, is said 
to have been Aquinum, a Volscian town ; and he is said to 
have been born somewhere about a.d. 40, under Caligula, 
mul to have died, turned of 80, under Hadrian. lie w as of 
ohseuro extraction, being tho grandson of an enfranchised 
slave. Somo of his biographers say that he followed the 
profession of a pleader. lie, was intimate with the poet. 
Martial. (Martial’s Kp., vii. 24, 01; xii. 18.) It does not 
appear that he gained any reputation until the publication 
of his Satires, which was late in life, after ho was turned 
sixty. Still later ho was sent in command of a cohort of 
infantry to Egypt, where he died from vexation and weari¬ 
ness of this honourable exile, which it is said was inflicted 
upon him as a punishment, for satirizing a favourite of Ha¬ 
drian under the person of Paris, the favourite actor of 
Domitian. See Sat. vii. 88, where Paris is described as the 
bestower of military patronage. 

The relutivu merits of Juvenal and Horace as satirists 
have been warmly contested. It is a question on which 
men will form opposite ^opinions, as their tempers are more 
fit to relish brilliancy anti playfulness, or earnest and digni¬ 
fied declamation. Juvenal is said 1o have spout much 
time in attendance in the schools of the rhetoricians, and 
the effect of this, in an age not remarkable for purity of 
taste, may be observed perhaps in a tendency to hyperbo¬ 
lical inflation, both of thought and stylo, which would soon 
betray a writer of less power into tho ridiculous. From 
this his wit, command of language, and force and fullness 
of thought, completely preserve him: still perhaps ho 
would produce more effect if the effort to do his utmost 
were less apparent. Dryden says, ‘Juvenal gives me as 
much pleasure as I can bear. He fully satisfies expecta¬ 


tion ; he treats his subject home. His epleen is raised, and 
he rakes mine: I have the pleasure of concernment in. all 
he says. He drives hk reader along with him, and when 
be is at the end of his way I willingly stop with him. If he 
went another stage it would be too far, and turn delight 
into fatigue. When he gives over ’tis a sign the subject is 
exhausted, and the wit of man can carry it no farther. If 
a fault can justly be found in him, ’tis that ho is sometimes 
too luxuriant, too redundant.’ His writings are addressed 
to the encouragement of virtue n# less than to the chas¬ 
tisement of vice; and parts of them have been recommended 
by Christian divines as admirable storehouses of moral pre¬ 
cepts. Still they lie opun to the objection of descending so 
minutely into the details of vice as to minister food as well 
as physic to the depraved mind. To the scholar they are 
invaluable for the information which they supply concern¬ 
ing private life among the Romans. *Tlio editions of Juve¬ 
nal are very numerous ; that of Ruperti has (in England at 
least) nearly superseded others: it is attended by a copious 
body of explanatory notes, which arc much needed in read¬ 
ing this difficult author. He is translated into English by 
Holiday, Dryden (who however only translated five satires 
of the edition which bears bis name), Gifford, and Hodgson. 
The French prose translation of Dusuulx is highly praised. 
[Diiydkn ; Gifford.] (Proemium to Ruperti's Juvenal; 
Dedication to Dryden’s Juvenal.) 

JYKNAGUR, or JEYJFORE, a principality in Rajpoo- 
tana, lying between 20" and 28" N. lat., and between 75° 
and 78" E. long. On the west it is bounded by the British 
possessions in the same province, and on all other sides is 
contiguous to other Rajpoot territories. The surface of tho 
country is in general level; tho hills do not in any case 
acquire the size of mountains. The soil is for the most 
part sandy and arid, and in many places is strongly im¬ 
pregnated with salt, a considerable quantity of which 
is manufactured both for ^ome use and for exporta¬ 
tion. During the dry season, from February to July, the 
heat, is excessive, and the clouds of hot sand which are 
driven about by the wind are so annoying as nearly to pre¬ 
vent travelling, and confine the inhabitants as imich an 
possible within their dwellings. Tho cultivated fields arc 
watered by means of wells, there being no permanent 
streams, and those produced by the rains being of lit lie 
use for the purpose of irrigation during the dry season. 
The principal articles of produce are cotton, tobacco, and 
wheat, with some smaller grains. Cattle are reared for 
j draught, and sheep for their wool. Jyenagur is more popu- 
I lous than most of the other Rajpoot states, and contains 
numerous forts in every part of tho country; a great pro¬ 
portion of the villages also are defended by walls, and sur¬ 
rounded by ditches, notwithstanding which tho inhabitants 
formerly suffered so suverely from tho incursions of plun¬ 
derers, that so recently as 1819 the country lmd the appear¬ 
ance of being an extensive waste, in which large herds of 
cattle and of deer roamed about without restriction. Since 
thut time a state of greater security lias prevailed, cultiva¬ 
tion has been resumed, the population has increased, and 
the public revenue, which had been almost annihilated 
through the general disorganization, now yields about 
800,0007. per annuiff. 

Joyporc, tlio capital, is situated in 26° 54' N. lat. and 
75° 38'E. long., about 150 miles south-west from Delhi. 
The town is placed in a valley open to the south, and is 
surrounded by a wall of grey stone; it is well and regularly 
built, with four principal streets, which meet in a large 
square. The houses arc three or four stories in height, and 
many of them are decorated with paintings in fresco, sculp¬ 
tures, porticoes, and other ornamental works executed in 
marble. Most uf the dwellings are separate and built at 
equal distances; they are connected by means of a low 
wall. The temples, although modern, are built in the 
purest style of Hindu architecture, and somo of them are 
of large dimensions, The distance of this city from Agra 
is 136 miles; from Benares 615 miles; from Bombay 74p 

miles; from Calcutta 975 miles; and from Delhi 156 miles_ 

all travelling distances. 
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J. page 88 
Jibiru, 68 
Jablumlii, C8 
Jacam&r [Kingfishers] 

3 Henna [Rallidee] 

Jacchus, or lacchus, 63 
Jueltal, 69 
Jackdaw,70 
Jacksaw [M^rganim*] 

Jackson, William, 70 
Jackson, Port [Sidney] 

Jacobi, 71 
Jacobins, 71 
Jacobites [Eulychians] 

Jade, 72 
Jaen, 72 

Jnen [Ecaailor, vol. ix., p. 267] 
Jam, or Jabru [Isopodn, vol. 

xiii., p. 55] 

Jaffa [Syria] 

Jaffunpatam, 72 
J ag.inath [J uggernanth] 

Jugct (Ornithology) [Lgndje] 
Jaguar [Leopards] 

Jumus, 72 

Jalap [Convolvulus Jalapa] 
Julupa [Mexico] 

Jalisco [Mexico] 

Julofl’s, or Talons, 73 
Jamaica, 73 

James, Saint, Epistle of, 77 
James I., II., III., IV.. V., of 
Scotland, 77-79 

James I,, II., of England, 79- 
87 

James River [Virginia] 

Jumesonite, 87 

Janeiro, Rio de, 87 

Janlra [Isopoda, vol. xiii., p. 55] 

Jiwiizurieg, 88 

Junsenixts, 88 

Janssen. Cornelius, 89 

Janssens, Abraham, 89 

Janssens, Victor Honarius, 89 

Jdntliiun, or Ianthina, 89 

January, 90 

Janus, 90 

Japan, 91 

Japanning. 94 

Jaroslaw [Yaroslaw] 

Jasher, Book of, 95 
Jnsmiimcc®, 95 
Jason [Argonauts] 

Jason [Thessaly] 

Jasper [Silicium] 

Jassa, 95 
J assy [Moldavia] 

Jatropha, 95 


Jaum Ghaut [Hindustan, p. 
212 ] * 
Jaundice, 95 
Java, 96 

Javelin Snake, 99 
Jaxt, 99 * 

Jay [Corvidie, vol. via., p. C9] 
JayaiUva, 100 

Jean 1., II., Kings of France, 

100 

Jean sans Peur [Bourgogne] 
Jean de Montfort [Bretagne] 
Jean d’Angely, St„ 100 
Jedburgh [Roxburghshire] 
Jedo, or Jeddo [Japan] 
Jefferson. Thomas, 100 
Jeffersonite [Pyroxene] 
Jejfinum [Iutestiues] 

Jelly [Food] 

Jena, 103 
Jenesei [Siberia] 

Jeniseisk [Siberia] 

Jenuer, Edward, 104 
Jenye [Hindustan, p. 216] 
Jonyns, Soame, 104 
Jer-Falcon [Falconidse, vol. x., 
P-1821 

Jerboa [Muridat] 

Jeremiah, 104 
Jericho [Syria] 

Jericho, Ruse of. 105 
Jerome, Saiut, 105 
Jeromo of Prague [Huss] 
Jersey, 106 
Jersey, New, 107 
Jerusalem, 108 

Jervis, John, Karl St. Vincent, 
109 

Jesuits, 110 

Jesuits' Bark [Cinchona] 
Jessulmer [Hindustan, p. 221] 
Jesus [Christ] 

Jesus, Son of Sirnch, 116 
Jesus College, Cambridge, 11G 
Jesus College, Oxford, 116 
Jet. 116 

Jethou [Guernsey] 

Jetsnm TFlotsaniJ 
Jewell, John. 116 
Jewelling of Watches, 117 
Jew’s-harp, 118 
Jews, 118* 

Jidda [Arabia] 

Jig, 123 

Joan, Pope, 123 

Joan I., II., of Naples, 123-4 

Juan of Arc [Arc Juan of ] 

Jyiuuinj; or Yanuiua, 124 


Job, the Book of, 124 
Joel, 125 

Johanna [Anlonan] 
Johaunisberg [Nassau] 

John, Saint, the Baptist, 125 
John, Saint, the Apostle and 
Evangelist, 125 
John, King of England, 126 
Joins of Gaunt [Edward III.; 

Henry IV.] 

John of Salisbury, 128 
John, Kings ol'Purtugiil [Por¬ 
tugal] 

John Hyrcinus [Ilyrcanus, 
John] 

John I—X X111..(popes'), 128 -9 
John's Ctihege. St., Oxford, 129 
John’s College, St., Ctunbndge, 
130 

John’s, St. [Newfoundland] 
John’s, St. [New Brunswick] 
John’s, St., River [Maine] 
Johnson, Samuel, 130 
Joint [ Articulation] 

Joint Stock Compames [Bank, 
Banker, Banking; Partner¬ 
ship ] 

Joint Tenancy, 132 
Jointure, 133 
Joinvdle, 133 
Joliba [Quorra] 

Jomelli, Nicolo, 131 
Jonah,134 

Jonathan Apphus, 134 
Jones, Inigo. 134 
Jones, Sir William, 135 
Jones, John Paul, 136 
JonGsitt, 137 
Jonson. Benjamin, 137 
Joppa [Syria] 

Jordaens, Jacob, 133 
Jordan [Syria] 

Jortin, John, 138 
Jorullo [Mexico] 

Joseph I., II., of Germany, 138 
Joseph, king of Portugal [Por¬ 
tugal] 

Josephus, 138 
Jnshuu, 139 
Jottdpore [Marwar] 

Journals ol the Lords and Com 
mons [Parliament] 
Jovelldnos, 140 
Joviduus, 1 It) 

Joviuos, 140 
Jdvius, Paul [Giosfo] 

Juan Fernandes [Fernandes] 
Juan de Ulloa [Jlexico j 


| Juan del Rio [Mexico] 

Juba L, II., 141 
Judah, Judma [Jews; Pales¬ 
tine] 

Judaism. 141 
Judas Maccnbmus, 141 
Jude, the Epistle of Saiut, 141 
Judex, Judicium, 111 
Judiciary [Contis] 

Judges, the Book of, 143 
Judi'li, 143 
Juggcrnauth [Vishnu] 
JugiiindareSB, 143 
Jugular Veins, 141 
Jugurthn, 111 

Julioutis, Flavius Claudius, 144 
Julian Period, 145 
JUlich-Cievi-Berg, 145 
Julius X , 11., III. (popes), 1 4 o 
J uly, J 40 

Jumna [Hindustan] 

J uncaetue, 1 Hi 
Jimea^m.icoro, 146 
Junius Odo.utus, 1 17 
June, 1 17 

Jungermanmuccrc, 147 
Jvmiperus, 147 
Junius, Franciscus, 148 
Junius’s Letters [Franeis, Sir 
Philip] 

Juno (heathen goddess), 143 
Juno (planet), 148 
Jupiter (heathen god), lit) 
Jupiter (plauet), 148 
Jura (island), II!) 

Juvu (department), 17*0 
Jura Mountains, 151 
Jura Kalk, 15*2 
Jurisprudence, 152 
Jury, 133 
Jussieu, 156 

Justice Clerk of .Scotland. 158 
Justices of the Peace, 158 
Justfcia (b.itain ). 160 
Justiciar of Scot I m l, 161 
Justiciary, Chief, of England, 
161 

Justification, 1C2 
Justinian's Legislation, 103 
Justiniarms I„ II., 1G3-6 
Justinus I., 11., 406 
Justinus (Justin, Martyr), 1G6 
Justinus (historian), 107 
Jutes 107 
Jutland. 107 
J uven.il, 1GS 

Jyenagur, or Jeypore, 103 
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K has the same sound which C has before the vowels a, 
o, u. A referenco to that consonant will therefore suffice 
for the power of«the letter; its various forms may be seen 
m Alphabet. Although this letter is now superfluous, it 
was not ao when the characters of an alphabet were syllabic 
in power. Thus the letter k appears to have denoted at one 
time the syllable ka, while another character represented 
ho, and so on. Hence in the Greek and Hebrew alphabets 
the former was called kappa, kaph; the latter kappa, koph. 
This accounts for the fact, that in Latin the letter k was 
never used except before the vowel a, precisely ns q is found 
only before u, and the Greek koppa only before o. Even 
our own alphabet seems to imply such a limit in the use of 
this consonant, when it gives it the name ka, not ke; 
though the latter name would better agree with be, ce, de, 
&e. 

K.4BYL1S. [Algiers, vol. i, p. 327.] 

KAEMPF1R, ENGELBERT, well known as a botanist, 
and still more as a traveller, was born the Kith of Septem¬ 
ber, 7 051, at Lemgo, in the principality of Lippe-lJetmold, 
in Germany, where his father was rector of the church of 
8. Nicholas. He was sent successively to the schools of 
ITamcIn, Luneburg, Hamburg, and Lubeck, in all which he 
was distinguished by his rapid progress in the antient 
languages, history, geography, and music. He was after* 
wards sent to the gymnasium of Danzig. Tie next studied 
at the university of Cracow, in Poland, for three years, and 
at Kbnigsborg, in Prussia, for four years more. At the 
last-mentioned place he applied himself closely to the study 
of physic and natural history. From Prussia he went to 
Sweden, where the extent of his knowledge and his talents 
procured him very advantageous offers on condition of 
settling at Upsala; but his desire to see remote countries 
led him to decline the proposals, and he solicited and ob¬ 
tained the place of secretary to an embassy which was 
then going to Persia. The embassy passed through Mos¬ 
cow, Kasan, and Astrakhan, where they embarked for Per¬ 
sia, and landed at Nizabnd, in Daghestan, on the western 
shores of tho Caspian Sea. While they were waiting for 
their passports in the town of Shamaki, in Shirvan, 
Kaompf'er made an excursion to the peninsula of Absheran: 
he was the first naturalist who visited this remarkable spot, 
its wells of naphtha, and its ever-burning fire, which ho de¬ 
scribed in his ‘ Amcenitates Exotica).’ In 1684 the embassy 
arrived at Ispahan, then the capital of Persia. The infor¬ 
mation which Kacmpfer collected during a residence of two 
years at that place respecting Persia nnd its natural produc¬ 
tions is embodied in his ‘ AmoBnitales.’ When the embassy 
returned to Europe in 1685 Kacmpfer entered as surgeon 
into ihe service of the Dutch East India Company, and 
served in that capacity in the navy then cruising in the Per¬ 
sian Gulf. After a long illness at Bender Abassi, lie sailed 
for Batavia in 1689, and in this passage visited most of tlio 
countries on tho western shores of Hindustan. At Batavia 
lie occupied himself chiefly with the natural history of tho 
island,of Java. In 1690 he set out from Batavia on his 
voyage to Japan, as physician to tho embassy which the 
Dutch East India Company annunlly sent to tho Japanoso 
court. Ho embarked in the vessel which was to touch at 
the kingdom of Siam, and visited Judia, or Juthia, then the 
capital of that country. He remained at Nagasaki, in Japan, 
from September, 1690, to November, 1692, and during this 
time he accompanied two embassies to Yeddo. His obser¬ 
vations on Siam and Japan are given in his great work en¬ 
titled 1 The History of Japan,’ the original of which has 
never been published, hut a translation was made from a 
copy in the possession of Sir Hans Sloano by J. G. Scheuch- 
zer, and published in England in 2 vols. fob, 1727. 
Koempfer returned from Japan to Batavia, which he left in 
1693 for Amsterdam. In April, 1694, he look the degree of 
doctor of physic at the university of Leyden, and in the theses 
which he published on that occasion he showed that the 
Agnus Scythica?ox Burometz, a pretended plant-animal, was 
nothing but a fiction he] also deserih t ther remarkable 


objects, and among them tlio electrkal eel. On his return 
to his native place his reputation soon procured him the 
honour of being appointed physician to his sovereign, a 
circumstance which brought him into extensive practice. 
This however was a loss to science. Of the various works 
which he designed to publish only his ‘ Amcenitates Exo¬ 
tic®’ appeared during his lifetime (in 1712). His * His¬ 
tory of Japan,’ as already observed, appeared much later, 
and only in English, from which it was afterwards trans¬ 
lated into German and French. He diod on the 2nd of 
November, 1716, his health having been much impaired 
by his travels and some domestic calamities. If we con¬ 
sider the variety, extent, and accuracy of the information 
contained in Kaempfer, we may confidently place him at the 
head of those naturalists who, more than any other class of 
travellers, have enlarged our knowledge of natural history 
and geography, and he may be considered as tho precursor 
of Tournefort, Pallas, Sir Francis Hamilton, and Alex¬ 
ander von Humboldt. 

(Scheuclizer’s Life of Kaempfer, in his translation of the 
History of Japan.) 

K.llMPFE'RIA, a small genus of Indian Scitarainere, 
or Zingiberaee® of some authors, of which the species are 
indigenous to the islands of the Archipelago and tho 
southern parts of the continent of India, as Bengal and the 
districts on its eastern frontier. All are furnished with tu¬ 
berous roots like the turmeric and ginger plants. The spikes 
of thu flowers are short and rising irom the root, in some 
species before, in others with, and nestled among the leaves: 
all arc highly ornamental, and K. rotunda, called liy the na¬ 
tives bhooi chumpa, or ground chumpa, is much cultivated 
in gardens on account of the beautv and fragrance of its 
flowers. It was supposed to yield the round Zedoary of 
the shops, but incorrectly as Dr. Roxburgh thinks, since he 
considers his Curcuma Zedoaria to be the plant. So K. 
Galanga was, equally incorrectly, long supposed to yield tho 
Galanga of the shops. [Galanga.] It is a native of the 
mountainous districts beyond Chittagong, and there culled 
Kumula, and is cultivated by the Mugs ; by them it i» sold to 
the people of Bengal, who use it us an ingredient in their 
betel. The roots possess an agreeable fragrant smell, and 
a somewhat warm, bitterish, aromatic taste. The Hindus 
use them, according to Dr. Roxburgh, not only as a per¬ 
fume, but also medicinally. The roots of K. angustifulia 
are, according to the same authority, used as a medicine for 
cattle by the people of Bengal. 

KAFFA, called also Feodosia, is a town built on the 
south-eastern shores of the Crimea, in 45° 2' N. lat. and 
35° 20' E, long., on a wide open bay, which is more than 
twenty miles across. The town stands on the most western 
angle of this bay, and its harbour is protected by a projecting 
cape. In antient times tho town was called Theodosia, and 
was one of the towns of the Greek kingdom of the Bosporus. 
[Bosporus.] According to the author of the ‘ Periplus of the 
Euxine’ it was a Milesian colony. Its importance appears 
to date from the time of Leuoon, the contemporary of De¬ 
mosthenes, who made it a port, and gave certain advantages 
to Athenian ships which came there for the purpose of 
carrying grain back to Athens. According to the author 
of the Periplus (who probably lived in the second century 
of the Christian ®ra), it was then called Ardauda in tho 
Alan or Taurio dialect, which name signifies ‘the seven 
gods.’ 

In the middle ages it seems to -have been a considerable 
place, but especially so botween the twelfth and fourteenth 
centuries, when.it was in possession of the Genoese, who 
carried on a considerable commerce with India through Per 
sia from this town. In 1474 it was taken from the Genoese 
by the Turks, but still continued a considerable place, though 
its population.had decreased from 80,000, which it is stated 
to nave had when the commerce of the Genoese was most 
flourishing, to 20,000 individuals. The wars which the 
Russians, in the latter half of the last century, carried on 
in these parts, ruined Kaffa, and still more the emigrations 
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which took place when the Russians got possession of the Which there are between sixty and seventy in the town, 
town. Towards the end of the last century Pallas describes Several of them very spacious, handsomely ornamented and 
it as a heap of ruins, enclosed by strong and lofty walls, painted, externally and internally, the various apartments 
which were fortified by towers, at the distance of 20, 40, and being paved with marble. The coffee-houses, which are 
60 fathoms from each other. The space enclosed by these very numerous, are extremely plain and unadorned. There 
walls is an oblong square along the bay, more than an are in Kahira numerous buildings called wekalehs, for the 
English mile in extent. Among its ruins Pallas ob accommodation of merchants and their goods. These build- 
served a largo mosque, which was then used as the chief ings are square or oblong, having an open court in the 
guard-house. In this ruined state the town, whose popula- middle, with vaulted warehouses for merchandise on the 
non at present probably does not exceed S000 souls, ground-floor opening into the court, and lodgings above 
remained up to the year 1806, when Russia tried to raise it them. Tho shops in the streets are small square recesses 
again by declaring it a free harbour, and by establishing a or cells, about six or seven feet high and between four and 
quarantine, an assurance company, a botanic garden, a six feet wide, in which there is just room enough for the 
museum of antiquities, which are frequently found in the seller and one or two customers. The public gardens consist 
neighbourhood, a library, See.; but the effect of these efforts of groves of orango and lemon trees and vines; and the 
seems not to have been great, for in 1830 the exports did cemeteries, both within and without the town, aro also fro- 
notexceed 1,148,288 rubies, nor the import* 890,910 rubles, quented as promenades. 

m paper money. Fishing is tho principal occupation of the The population of Kahira is reckoned at 240,000 inliabit- 
inhabitants. In its neighbourhood are oysters. Caviar is ants, of whom about 190,000 are native Mussulmans, 10,000 
made here, as well as a small quantity of tobacco. It ex- Copts, between 3000 and 4000 Jews, and the rest strangers 
ports a great quantity of salt. from various countries. The police maintained in the mo- 

(Pallas, Travels through the Southern Provinces of tropolis is tolerably strict: punishments are arbitrary but 
Russia ; Jones’s Travels in Norway, Sweden, Finnland, lenient; convicted malefactors are mostly employed in tho 
<£c .; Lyall's Travels in Russia, the Crimea, %c.; Demos- public works. 

tbencs, Leptin.,c. 9; Strabo, vii., pp. 309, 311 ; Steph. In the neighbourhood of Kahira are, Boolak, with the 
Byzant. Btuloeia.) custom house, the bazaar, the printing-press, a school or 

KAHIRA, or CAIRO, more properly El Chdhireh, which college, some silk manufactories and about 18,000 mhabit- 
was its former name, hut now called by the natives Musr, ants; Musr'el Ateeckah, where tho town of Fostat, or Old 
the capital of modern Egypt, is situated in 30° i' N. lat. and Kahira, once stood, and where the vast granaries are now 
31° 20' E. long., in a plain midway between the right or seen; Schoobra, with a country-house and fine gardens oi 
eastern bank of tho Nile and the ridge of Mokattam, and the Pacha; Aboo Zabel, where is a school of medicine, ana- 
near the apex of the Delta of the Nile. The tract of land torny, and surgery, and a large military hospital, all created 
hot ween the town and the river, which is above a mile in by the present Pacha Mehemet Ali. Nearly opposite 
width, in the direction of Boolak, the northern harbour of Kahira, on the left bankof the Nile,are the great pyramids 
Kahira, becomes narrower farther south, so as to be less of Jizeh. 

than half a mile wide, in the direction of Musr el Ateeekah, - Kahira still maintains tho reputation of being the best 
the southern harbour or landing-place. Kahira occupies school of Arabic literature; and for Mohammedan theology 
about throe square miles; it is surrounded by a wall, the and jurisprudence the fame of its professors remains un- 
gates of which are shut at night, and is commanded by a rivalled. Schools for children are very numerous at 
largo citadel situated at an angle of the town, on ono of the Kahira: almost every mosque has a koottab, or day- 
lower elevations of the contiguous ridge, in which is the school, attached to it, in which children are instructed 
residence of the Pacha. The streets of Kahira are unpaved, in reading the ‘ Koran,’ and, if required, in writing and 
irregular, and narrow; they are more like lattes than streets, arithmetic. The schoolmasters are mostly persons of very 
The great thoroughfare streets have generally a row of little learning. Those youths who propose to devote tlieiu- 
shops on each side. Above tho shops are apartments which selves to religious employment or the learned professions 
do not communicate with them, and which are inhabited pursue their studies in a great college attached to tiuj 
by private families. Most of tho bye-streets have a wooden inosquo of El Azhar, which has a considerable library. Be- 
gate at each end, closed at night, and guarded by a porter sides the study of grammar, rhetoric, and versification, lec- 
wiihin, who opens it to persons who require admittance, tures aro given on logic, theology, the exposition of the 
There are also many courts with several narrow lanes Koran, and the traditions of the Prophet; on religions, moral, 
branching out of them, but no thoroughfare, and only one civil, and criminal law, which is chiefly founded on the 
common entrance, with a gate, which is also closed at night. Koran and the traditions; arithmetic and algebra, &c. The 
The external walls of tho better sort of houses are cased instruction is gratis. The number of students is about J 500, 
to the height of the first floor with the soft calcareous stone from almost all parts of tho Mohammedan world. The 
of the neighbouring mountain. The superstructure, the Azhar lias lost the greater part of its revenues, the Pacha 
front of which generally projects about two feet, is of burnt having seized the cultivable lands belonging to the mosques, 
brick of a dull red colour, but often plastered. The roof The professors subsist by teaching in private houses, copy- 
is flat, and covered with a coat of plaster. The ground- ing books, and on the presents which they roceive from the 
floor apartments next the streot have small wooden grated wealthy. Besides this college or university, there are, air 
windows; but the windows of the upper apartments are elementary school of arts and sciences at Casr el Ain, a 
mostly formed of turned wood lattice-work, which is so school of administration to instruct those who are designed 
close that it shuts out much of the light and sun, but admits for civil offices, and a school of artillery and engineering, 
the air. In the better houses tho windows are furnished The Arabic spoken by the middle and higher classes at, 
with frames of glass in the inside, which are closed in Kahira, though inferior in grammatical correctness and pro- 
the winter, for a penetrating cold is felt in Egypt when the nunciation to that of the Beduins of Arabia, is much 
thermometer is below 60°. The houses in general are two superior to that spoken in Syria, and still more to that of 
or three stories high, and most of them enclose an open the Moghrabins, or Barbary Arabs. (Lane’s Account of the 
unpaved court, into which the principal apartments look. Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians■ ; Wtlkm- 
In the court is a well of slightly brackish water, which son; Minutoli; Planat, Histoire de la Regeneration de 
filters through the soil from the Nile; and on its most TEgupte, Paris, 1830.) 

shaded side are commonly two water-jars, which are daily KAIIAU. (Proboscis Monkey.) [Nasalis.] 

replenished with water of tho Nile, brought from the river KAKOXENE, a mineral occurring in small crystals, 

in skins. which appear to be six-sided prisms terminated by puamids. 

There ore in the town three or four squares or open disposed in radiating lufIs. Colour yellow of several shades, 
places of considerable extent, two of which are overflowed and sometimes brownish-red. Lustre silky, sometimes 
during the high‘floods of the Nile. Among the numerous adamantine; adheres to the tongue, and has an earthy 
mosques, four are distinguished for their size and arehitee- smell. 

ture—that of Tooloon, whioh dates from the ninth century When placed on a hot eoal it emits a green phosphoric 
of our sera; that of El Hakim; that of El Azhar, with a light, and before the blowpipe on charcoal decrepitates : 
splendid dome, and a college attached to it; and lastly, the with borax forms a deep groun-colourod glass, and with soda 
mosque of Hhasaneyn, with its high domo, its two lofty a blaokish mass. 

minarets, and Us marble and other ornaments. Among It occurs in clayey brown iron-stone at Zbirow, in Bo- 
the other remarkable buildings are the public baths, of hernia. 

Z i 
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'Analysis by Stemman:— 

Phosphoric acid “ J 7*86 

Fluoric acid and water 25*35 

Peroxide of iron » 86*82 

Alumina . . . 10*01 

Silica . . . 8*90 

lime . 4 0-15 

99*69 

KALENDAR, a register or distribution of the year, ac¬ 
commodated to the uses of life; containing the order of days, 
Weeks, months, festivals, &c„ as they occur in the course 
of the year. It is so called from the kalendar, or Kalends, 
which among the Romans denoted the first day of every 
month. The kalondar, being of civil institution, varies ac¬ 
cording to the different distributions of time in different 
countries. Those which we shall take more particular 
notice of are, the Roman, the Julian, the Gregorian, and 
the Reformed Kalendar: a slight mention of the others 
will bo sufficient. 

Romulus, according to tradition, formed what is doomed 
the original Roman kalendar, by which the year was di¬ 
vided into ten months only, consisting of an unequal number 
of days, and began with March. The total number of days 
was 304. It was however soon discovered that the civil 
year, as thus constituted, was much shorter than the solar 
year. Romulus therefore added two intercalary months to 
every year ; but these months were not inserted in the ka- 
lendar, nor wero any names assigned ttx&hem until the 
following reign. Some Roman antiquarians maintained 
that the old kalendar continued in use till the time of Tar- 
quinius Priscus. 

Numa, in imitation of the Greeks, divided the year into 
twelve months, according to llio course of the moon, con¬ 
sisting in all of 354 days: according to Pliny {Hint. Nut. 
xxxiv. 7), ho afterwards added one day more to make the 
number odd, which was thought a more fortunate number. 
But as ten days, five hours, forty-nine minutes (or rather 
forty-eight minutes fifty-eight seconds) were wanting to make 
the lunar year correspond to the course of the sun, lie in¬ 
tercalated every other year an extraordinary month, called 
Mansis intercalaris, or Mereedonicus, between the 23rd 
and 24th of February. This month appears to have con¬ 
sisted alternately of 22 and 23 days during periods of 22 
years, the last biennium in tho 22 years being entirely 
passed over. The intercalation of this month was loft to 
tho discretion of tho nontificcs, who,’lly inserting more or 
fewer days, used to make the current jear longer or shorter, 
as was most convenient for themselves or their friends; 
for instance, that a magistrate might sooner or later resign 
his office, or contractors for the Tcvenue have longer or 
shorter time to collect the taxes. In consequence of this 
liceuc.e the months wero transposed from their proper sea¬ 
sons; the winter months carried back into autumn, and the 
autumnal into summer. Some critics are of opinion that 
there is a reference to this confusion in one of Cicero’s 
letters to his friend Atticus (x. 17). 

J alius Ctesar, when he had made himself master of the 
'state, resolved to pul an end to this disorder, by abolishing 
the use of the intercalations; ami for that purpose, tl.c. 47, 
adjusted the year according to the course of the sun, and 
assigned to the months the number of days which they still 
contain. He also added an intercalary day to February 
every four years. [Bissextile ] To make everything pro¬ 
ceed regularly, from the 1st of the ensuing January, he in¬ 
serted in the current year, besides the intercalary month of 
23 days, which fell into it, two extraordinary months be¬ 
tween November and December, the one of 33, the other 
of 34 days; so that this year, which was called the last 
year of confusion, consisted of fifteen months, or 445 days. 
(Sueton., Vit. J. Cars., c. 40.) These 67 days were inserted 
in order to set the year right, which was 67 days in advance 
of the true time. 

All this was effected by the care and skill of Sosigenes, 
an astronomer of Alexandria, whom Cosar had brought to 
Rome for that purpose; and a new kalendar was formed 
from his arrangement by Flavius, digested acoording to the 
order of the Roman festivals, and the old manner of com¬ 
puting the days by kalends, nones, nnd ides, which was 
published and authorised by the dictator’s edict. 

< This is the Julian or Solar year, which continues in use 
to this day in all Christian countries, without any other 
variation than that of the old and new style, which was 
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oeoasioned by a regulation-of Pope Gregory XHa., A.n. 1582, 
who, observing that the vernal eouinox; which at the time 
of the council of Nico, a.d. 325, had been on the 2!st ot 
March, then happened on the 10th, by the advice of astro¬ 
nomers caused ten days to be thrown out of the current 
year, between the 4fh and 15 th of October; and to make 
the civil year for the future to agree with the real one, or 
with the annual revolution of the earth round the sun, or, 
as it was then expressed, with the annual motion of the 
sun in the ecliptic, which is completed in 365 days, 5 hours, 
49 minutes, ho ordained that every 100th year should not 
be leap-year; excepting the 400th; so that tho difference 
will hardly amount to. a day in 7000 years, or, according to 
a more accurate computation of the length of the year, to a 
day in 5200 years. 

This alteration of the style was immediately adopted in 
all Catholic countries; hut not in Great Britain till the 
year 1752, when eleven days were dropped between the 
2nd and 14th of September, so that this month contained 
only nineteen days; and thenceforth the new or reformed 
stylo was adopted, as it had been before in the other coun¬ 
tries of Europe. Tho same year also anothor alteration was 
made in England, by which the legal year, which before 
had begun on the 20th of March, began upon tho 1st of 
January; this alteration first took place on the 1st ol' Janu¬ 
ary, 1752. (See the Statute, 24 Geo. II., cli. 23.) By this 
stututo it was also enacted that the several years of our 
Lord 1800, 1900, 2100, 2200, 2300, or any hundrolli years 
of our Lord which shall happen in time to come, except only 
every fourth hundredth year of our Lord, whereof the year 
2000 shall be the first, shall not be deemed bissextile or 
leap-years, but shall he considered as common years, con¬ 
sisting of 365 days only; and that the years of our Lord 
2000, 2400, 2800, and every other fourth hundredth year of 
our Lord from the year 2000 inclusive, and also all other 
years of our Lord which, by tlie present computation, are 
considered bissextile or leap-years, shall, for the future bo 
esteemed bissextile or leap-years, consisting of 366 days: 
and that whereas according to the rule then in use for cal¬ 
culating Easter-day, that feast was fixed to the first Sunday 
after the first full moon next after tho 21st. of March ; and 
if the full moon happens on a Sunday, then Easter-day is 
the Sunday after; which rulo had been adopted by the 
general council of Nice; but that ns the method of com¬ 
puting the full moons then used in the church of England, 
and according to which the table to find Easter prefixed to 
the book of Common Prayer is found, had become erroneous, 
it was enacted that the said method should be discontinued, 
and that from and after the 2nd of September, J 752, Easter- 
day nnd the oilier moveable and other feasts were hence¬ 
forward to be reckoned acoording to tho kalendar tables 
and rules annexed to the act, and attached to the books of 
Common Prayer. 

It is not generally known that an effort was made to re¬ 
form tho kalendar in England, as early as the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. On the 16th of March, 27 Eliz., a.i>. 
1584-5, a bill was read the first time in tho House of Lords, 
entitled ‘An Act giving Her Majesty authority to alter and 
new make a Kalendar according to tho Kalendar used in 
other Countries.’ It was read a second time on the eigh¬ 
teenth of that month, after which no notice occurs of the 
proposed measure. 

The formation of tho Hebrew kalendar is fixed hy some 
to the same year as tho council of Nice, a.d. 325: others 
have placed it in the year 360; and others as late as a.d. 
500. Lindo however assures us that the Mishna compiled 
according to the Jewish account in the year a.d. 141 proves 
that the kalendar as used by the Jews in its present form, 
with the intercalary month, was generally known and fol¬ 
lowed at that time. For further information upon the 
Jewish kalendar the reader may consult Dr. Adam Clarke’s 
Commentary upon the Bible, and Lindo’s Jewish Calendar. 

Two Kalendars are inuse in the East: the Arabian, which 
is common to all the Mohammedan countries; and the 
Persian, the use of which is peculiar to that country. This 
last is founded on the Persian torn called ’.Yoxdegird.’ 

The last we shall .mention is the French Revolutionary 
Kalendar. In September, 1793, the French nation resolved 
that the republic should forma new sera, and that a kalendar 
should be adopted on what were termed philosophical prin¬ 
ciples. The Convention therefore decreed, on the 24th of 
November, 1793, that the common sera should be abolished 
in all civil affairs * that the new French sera should com- 
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menee from tlio foundation of the republic, namely, on the being; 150 miles, and the mean breadth 75. The population 
22 nd of September, 1792, on the day of the truo autumnal is stated in 1836 at 1,309,500. The face of the country is 
equinox, when the sun entered Libra at 9' 1 18 30« in the one unvarying; level; here and there broken by a low hill 
morning, according to the meridian of Paris ; that each or the wooded bank of a river. In every direction there is 
year should begin at the midnight of the day on which the one boundless flat, consisting partly of corn-fields, partly 
true autumnal equinox falls; and that the first year of the of meadows and commons, and it is but seldom that a little 
French republic had begun on the midnight of the 22nd enclosure or a group of wood interrupts the uniformity of 
of September, and terminated on tlio midnight between the this uninviting scene. The soil varies considerably, but 
21st and 22nd of September, 1793. To produce a corre- for the most part is clayey and sandy; in parts there is stiff 
spondencc between the seasons and the civil year, it was clay: rich black mould is rare. Of the eighteen rivers, the 
decreed, that the fourth year of the republic should be the principal are the Oka, a branch of the Volga, which is na- 
firat sextile, or leap-year ■ that a sixth complementary day vigable by barks all the year; tlie Uva, which flows !hto 
should bo addod to it, and that it should terminate the first the government of Tula, but is here navigable by barks 
Franciadc; that the sextile or loap-year, which they called only when the water is high; the Shisdra, which falls 
an Olympic year, should take place every four years, and into the Oka to the west of Kaluga; tho Ugra, which in 
should mark the close of each Franciade; that the first, some places forms the boundary towards Smolensk, and 
second, and third centurinl years, namely, 100, 200, and united with the Wora joins the Oka; the Ressata and the 
300 of the republic, should bo common, and that the fourth 'Tarusa, which flow into the Oka, and which, like the Shisdra 
centurial year, namely, 400, should bo sextile; and that and Ugra, arc used only for floating rafts of timber. Tho 
this should bo the case every fourth century until the 40tli, Bolwa continues its course to Orel. According to Storch 
which should terminate with a common year. The year jjiere are eleven, and according to Georgi five small lakes, 
was divided into twelve months of thirty days each, with one of which, in the circle of Serpeisk, is five wersts in length 
five additional days at the end, which were celebrated as and one in breadth. There are marshes in some parts. Tho 
festivals, and which obtained the absurd name of ‘ Sans- rivers freeze about the end of November and thaw by tho end 
culottidcs.’ Instead of the months being divided into weeks, of March. The soil, being on the whole indifferent, requires 
they consisted of throe parts called Decades, of ten days much care and abundance of manure to make it yield four 
each. It is however to bo observed that the French repub- or five-fold; in general the produce is but two or three-fold; 
licans rarely adopted tho decades in dating their letters, or common bfirley, which produces from five to eight-fold, is 
in conversation, but used the number of tho day of each often mixed voth sye for bread. It is only in favourable y cars 
month of their kalendar. that the province produces enough for its own eonsump- 

The republican kalendar was first used on tho 2f>th of tion. Hemp and flax are staple products, affording a sur- 
November, 1793, and was discontinued on the 31st of De- plus for exportation. Horticulture is carefully attended to: 
comber, 1605, when the Gregorian was resumed. the inhabitants of the towns, as well as of the country, have 

Of the three parts into which tho Romans divided their their kitchen-gardens, which yield not only ordinary vege- 
mmitli, the kalendrc, or kalends, have been already ex- tables and potatoes, but abundance of hops and apples; finer 
plained. They were so called (ft calando vcl vocando), from kinds of fruit and vegetables are confined to the gardens of 
the pontifex calling out to tho people that it was new moon, the rich. The forests, having been better managed than in 
The fifth day of the month was called A r untr, tho nones, and some other governments, yield plenty of timber for all pur- 
thc 13lh Idim, the ides, from the verb iduarelto divide ; be- poses. Game and fish are not plentiful. The breeding of 
cause the ides nearly divided the month. The nones, from cattle is merely subsidiary to agriculture, and the number 
no7iat, the ninth, were so called because, counting mclu- of cattle is very small; tlio breeding of horses alone is 
sively, they were nine days from tlio ides. In March, May, attended to. The mineral products are bog-iron, stone for 
July, and (October, the nones fell on the 7th and the ides on mill-stones, lime, gypsum, and turf; though no mines are 
the'15tli of the month. Tlio mode of fixing any particular worked, there are several great iron-forges, where, besides 
day was by saying that it was so many days before the a little of tlieir own bog-iron, ore from the other provinces 
kalends, nones, or ides, next immediately following. Thus is smelted. 

the 28th of April was tlio 4th day before the kalends of The inhabitants arc active, very temperate, and in easy 
March ; the 4th of March was the 4th day before tlie nones circumstances. The country-people, especially the women, 
of March; and the *Jth of March was the 7th day before aro much engaged in spinning and weaving; the men are 
the irles of March. chiefly mechanics and shopkeepers; and many go for work 

Tho Atlie year consisted of twelve lunar months of 30 into other provinces. The brandy distilleries are very con¬ 
ned 29 days alternately: an intOHSalary mouth of 29 or 30 sidcrable. The manufactures of coarse woollens, linen, sail- 
days was inserted every two years, but as this wife 7J days cloth, calico, silk, velvet, ribbons, leather, paper, glass, aro 
too much, the intercalary mouth was sometimes omitted, important, considering the backward state of the country 
The full Attic month consisted of 30 days, and was divided in general, and pretty large quantities are exported. Of 
into three decades. the natural productions very little can be spared for ex- 

On tlio subject of the Greek Kalendar the reader may portation. The inhabitants are all Russians of tho Greek 
consult I del or, Handbueh der Mathematischen und Technti- church, under the bishop of Kaluga. The nobility are very 
clien Chronologic. numerous. 

(Adams’s Roman Antiquities ; Niebuhr, On the Secular KALUGA, the capital of the government, is situated in 
Cycle, Ilist. of Rome; Brady’s Claris Culendaria; Sir 5-1° 30' W. lat. and 36° 5' E. long., on the river Oka, which 
Harris Nicolas's Chronology of History; Hutton’s Philo- is here 200 yards wide. It is about six miles in circum- 
sophical and Mathematical Dictionary, v. Calendar; Lindo’s lerencc, surrounded with a rampart converted into a public 
Jewish Calendar, 8vo. Lond. 1838.) walk, lias narrow crooked streets, and for tho most part 

KALENDAS. [Kai.enbab.,] wooden houses. There are some good buildings, such as the 

KALI, the name of the maritime plant from tho ashes bishop’s palace, the residence of the governor, and the prin- 
of which soda is obtained by lixiviation; and from the cipal church; and there are 23 stone churches, an eecle- 
name of this plant, with the Arabic article al, is derived siastical seminary, a convent of nuns, a gymnasium, several 
that of a class of substances possessing peculiar properties, schools, a theatre, a foundling hospital, fee. The manufoc- 
[Alkali.] Kali was also formerly employed to designate the tories ore considerable, and the export trade, which extends 
alkali potash. [Potassium.] even to Danzig, Konigsberg, Brody, and Leipzig, is very 

KALMUCKS. [Calmitcks.] active. Tho exports aro canvas, paper, hats, leather, col- 

KAL8EEPEE. [Antelope, vol. it., p. 83.] tons, and,woollens; likewise hemp-seed, hemp, flax, linseed, 

KALU'GA, a government of European Russia, lies be- honey, and wax. Population (1836) 32,3-15. 
tween 53° 24 'and 55 ° 21 'N. lat., and 33* 20 and 37° E. KAM1CHI. [Palamedea ; IUlliu.k ; Megapo- 
long. It is bounded on tlie west and north-west by Smo- did*.] 

lensk, on the north-east by Moscow, on the east by Tula, and KA'M PEN, or CAMPEN, a town of the Netherlands, 
on tho south by Orel. Authors differ extremely respecting its in the province of Overyssel,* in 52“ 37 N. lat. and 5° 46' 
area. Schubert and Stein make tho area about 8500 square E. long., situated on the left bank of the Yssel, near its 
miles; others make it considerably more, and Soimonoff gives mouth in the Zuyderzoo, where it divides into several arms, 
it at 12,530, which Hasscl however thinks too much, and and forms the island of Kanipcn. It was built in the year 
prefers Schubert’s estimate. According to the maps before 1286; the antient fortifications are in a very dilapidated 
US, we should say between 11,900 and 12,000; its length * By mistake a tefrrcuce lm» been made to fli» article (tom Dmiithz. 
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state. It has two churches, and a wooden bridge over the 
Ytwel f 23 feet long and 20 feet wide.' The inhabitants 
amount to 8900: they manufacture great quantities of 
blankets, plush, and felt; and carry on a salmon-fishery on 
the Yssel. The trade, which formerly was considerable, 
has declined in consequence of the port being much choked 
tip with sand. The environs can be laid under water. 

KAMTCHATKA, a peninsula projecting from the north¬ 
eastern parts of Asia into the Pacific, in a direction nearly 
due south, lies between 61° afid 63° N. lat., and between 
155? and 185° E. long. Its length is above 800 miles, and 
its Width varies between 30 and 120 miles. Its area is 
stated to be about 86,000 square miles, or somewhat less 
than that of Great Britain. 

Its southern extremity, Cape Lopatka, is a low and narrow 
tongue of land (31° N. lat.), which however widens as it 

? rocecds northward, and gradually rises into! mountains, 
lie country south of 53° 5' is covered with hills and moun¬ 
tains, which arc rocky and barren, and only in some incon¬ 
siderable valleys clothed with creeping cedar, and willow and 
stunted birch. At about 53° 5' N. lat. is a mountain-knot, 
whence issue’ two ranges, ono running due north, and the 
other north-east. These ranges enclose the vale of the 
river Kamtchatka. The western range, which first runs 
nearly due north, declines afterwards to north-north-east, 
and in that direction traverses the whole length of the pen¬ 
insula, joining north of it the eastern branches of the 
Aldan Mountains. It does not appear to contain high sum¬ 
mits, and its mean elevation probably dofis het rise abovo 
the line of trees, which in this country is about 3000 feet 
above the sea. But the range running east of the river 
Kamtchatka is distinguished by several ,high summits, 
which are of volcanic origin, and most of them still aotive. 
The highest, from south to north, are the Awatchanskaja, 
which rises to about 9500 feet; the Tolbatcliinskaja, which 
attains 8346 feet; the Kliootchewskaja, the highest of all, 
rising to 15,825 feet; and the Shiwelutchkaja, whose highest 
summit is 10,591 feet above the sea-level. These volcanoes 
constitute the northern extremity of that extensive series 
which encloses the eastern coast of Asia, and traversing 
the islands of Japan and the Philippines, probably has a 
connection with the other series of volcanoes which traverse 
the Sttnda and Molucca islands from east to west. 

The mountains approach close to the eastern coast, which 
is composed of high rocks, rugged cliffs, and bold promon¬ 
tories, forming numerous inlets, the entrances to which arc 
blocked up by reefs of rocks. The mountains are mostly 
covered with trees, which grow to a considerable height to¬ 
wards the south, but diminish in sire as we advance north¬ 
ward. Numerous rocks aro scattered in the sea at a dis¬ 
tance of from one to three miles from the shores; some 
of them are only discernible by the breakers, while others 
tower up to a considerable height. The depth of the sea 
varies considerably and suddenly from 30 to 90 fathoms and 
more. Earthquakes are frequent, and sometimes very 
violent 

The western shores along the Sea of Okhotsk, or, as it is 
now frequently called, the See ofTarakai, north of the moun¬ 
tain-knot are uniformly low and sandy to a distance of about 
25 or 30 miles inland. They produce only willow, alder, and 
mountain-ash, with some scattered patches of stunted 
bireh, and towards the north they aro almost entirely ever- 
grown With rein-deer moss. The sea is shallow to a consi¬ 
derable distance, and the soundings very regular. The 
small rivers which traverse this region have at their mouth 
not more tlian six feet at low water,, with a considerable 
surf breaking on the sandy beach. 

The best port of tbo peninsula is the vale of the Kamt¬ 
chatka river, which towards its southern extremity is 40 
miles across, but grows narrower as it proceeds northward. 
Its length is ISO miles. Its soil is deep and rich, composed 
of a black earth, and exhibits a considerable degree of 
fertility. 

Among the rivers, only the Kamtchatka requires notice. 
It rises on the northern declivity of the mountain-knot, 
runs in general in a northern direction through the vale, 
but at Nishnei Kamtchatka, Where it approaches its 
northern extremity, it turns east, and empties itself in a 
large hut shallow bay, which is only eight feet deep at high 
water, and in which the breakers are very violent when an 
easterly wind blows. It flortrs about 800 miles, and is the 
only navigable river in the peninsula. , 

The climate *f Kamtohaw*,whea compared with that of 


Europe under the same latitude, is very severe, but it is 
much milder than the eastern districts of Siberia. The 
frost sets in about the 10th of October, but up to the middle 
of December the thermometer commonly varies between 23* 
and 27° Pahr. During the following months it averages be¬ 
tween 14° ttnd 20°. In very severe frost it descends to - 10° and 
— 15*, andsometimes, though rarely, to—25°. On the sea- 
coast vegetation does not begin before the end of April, hut 
in the vale of the Kamtchatka, which is sheltered on all 
sides by mountains, it begins at the end of March. Rain is 
frequent in summer, and in winter a great deal of snow falls. 

Agriculture was introduced more than 80 years ago. In 
some places on the western coast, hut more extensively in 
the vale of the Kamtchatka river, rye, barley, buck-wheat, 
potatoes, white cabbages, turnips, radishes, and cucumbers 
aro grown, but these articles are only cultivated by the 
Russian settlers. The number of horses and cattle is on the 
’increase. The natives formerly lived chiefly on the produce 
of the chace, by hunting bears, wild sheep, or argalis, wild 
rein-deer, ermines, black, red and stone foxes, wolves, 
sables, sea-otters, and fish otters; but since the number 
of these animals has considerably decreased, their time 
and industry are employed in fishing. In no part of the 
globe is fish more abundant. The natives scarcely know 
any other kind of food, and tho bears and dogs, wolves and 
foxes, sea-otters and seals, water-fowl and birds of prey of 
various sorts, all food upon fish. The most numerous kinds 
are herrings, salmon, and cod. Wild-fowl, especially geese 
and ducks, are very numerous and easily taken, as also seu- 
fowl, some species of which are oaten; but their eggs arc of 
more importance to the inhabitants, of which whole boats- 
full are easily collected. Poultry is very scareo on account 
of the dogs, who devour the fowls wherever they find them. 
Whales are numorous, but they are not taken. 

The forests, which cover the eastern chain, contain many 
fine timber-trees, which are little used, but might be em¬ 
ployed in ship-building. These forests contain chiefly birch, 
larch, fir, and cedar pine (pinus cembra). The mineral 
wealth is littfe known: in some places there is iron-ore, 
and sulphur in immense beds is found in the vicinity of 
the volcanoes. 

Two native tribes inhabit tlic peninsula, tbo Kamtcha- 
dales and the Koriakes, the former occupying the peninsula 
as far as 58° N. lat. The Koriakes wander through tho 
country north of that of the Kamtchadules. It is not ccr- 
tain whether both' tribes belong to the same race of men, 
but tho difference in tlicir features is not great. Tho 
Kamtchadalus are short, but stout, and broad in the shoul¬ 
ders. Their head is largo, their face flat and broad, their 
cheek-bones are prominent, their lips thin and their nose 
flattened. Their hair is black, hard and lank, their eyes 
sunk in the head, and their logs tlun. They evidently be¬ 
long to Hie Mongol race. Tho Koriakes aro principally 
flistinguished from them by the smallness of their head. 
Both nations differ in language and in mode of life. The 
Kamtchadalus are huntsmen and fishermen, have fixed ha¬ 
bitations, and use dogs to draw their sledges in winter. 
The Koriakes are a wandering tribe, subsisting on the pro¬ 
duce of their numerous herds of rein-deer, of whieh the 
richer among them frequently possess soveral thousands, 
and their sledges are drawn by these animals, This lust- 
mentioned tribe is scattered over a considerable part of the 
country between the Sea of Okhotzk and the Polar Sea. 
The whole population of the peninsula is stated not to 
exceed 5000 souls, but it seems that the wandering Koriakes 
are not included in this estimate. The number of Russian 
settlers and their descendants is said-to Amount to 1400, a 
few CossaekB included. The remainder are Kamtchadales. 

The principal place is now Pfitropaulovski, built on an 
extensive bay [Awatska Bay], with about 600 inhabitants. 
Nishnei Kamtchatka, on the river Kamtchatka, formerly 
the residence of the governor, hardly contains more than 
100 inhabitants. Bolcheresk has. a 1 small harbour on the 
western ooast, and about 200 inhabitants. 

. The commerce of Kamtchatka is inconsiderable. It ex¬ 
ports only the furs of several animals which are taken by 
the natives, and imports several articles of food, especially 
flour, and of luxury, as trtriskey, &c. But during the last 
Century it acquired A greater importance by becoming the 
place whence the Russo-American Company sent vessels to 
the north-west coast ofAmerics for the purpose of procuring 
furs and skins of several wild animals, which pass from 
Kamtchatka to Okhotsk ami thence to Kiachta. Since the 
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re-establishment of peace in Europe, and the restitution of mind from without. As an instance of these universal and 
the island of Java, the Dutch have begun to send every necessary principles, Kant adduces the law of causation, the 
year one or two vessels to Petropaulovski with rice, flour, speculations of Hume upon which afforded the occasion of 
brqndy, sugar, coffee, cloth, See., and these goods pass hence his philosophical investigations. He observes that the 
into the eastern districts of Siberia. notion of a cause so manifestly implies the necessity of its 

Karotchatka is a Russian provinco annexed to the go- being connected with some effect, and enforces so strongly 
vemraent of Eastern Siberia, or that of Irkutsk. the universality of this law, that it is totally inconsistent with 

(Cook’s Third Voyage; Beechy’s Voyage; Suer’s Ac- the derivation of it from the repeated association of an effect 
comt of an Expedition to the Northern Arts o/Rueria ; with an antecedent. The next point which Kant notices in 
Krusenstem’s Voyage; and Langsdorff's Voyages and Tra - the ‘ Introduction to Critic of the Puro Reason,’ as of great 
vels in various PUrts of the World.) . importance for the right appreciation of his philosophical 

KANDAHAR, or CANDAHAR. [Afghanistan.] system, is the distinction between analytical and synthetical 
KANGAROO, KANGOOROO, or KANGUROQ. judgments. The formor are those in which the predicate is 
[Mahsupialia.] connected with the subject by identity ; the latter are do- 

KANT, IMMANUEL, the author of the ‘ Critical Phi- void of all identity of the subject and predicate. Analytical 
losophy,’ and distinguished as well for the profundity of judgments may he also termed explanatory, the synthetical 
his views as for the extent and variety of his researches, extending (erweiterungsurtheile) judgments; since in the 
was born April 22, 1724,atKbnigsl>erg in Prussia, where he former the predicate adds nothing to the notion of the subject, 
died on the 12th of February, 1804. His native city, to and only resolves the notion which forms the subject into its 
which he was so attached that in a long life of nearly 80 constituent and subordinate notions, which however involved 
years he never left it long or for a great distanco,. was tho are really contained in it, whereas iu the latter a new element 
scene of Kant’s literary activity. Educated at its gymna- is added by the predicate to those already contained irrthesub- 
siuin, he removed in 1748 to its university to attend the joct, which was not previously understood in it, pnd therefore 
classes of philosophy, mathematics, and theology. Upon would not result from it by any analysis. For instance, the 
tho completion of his academical studies, Kant passed many proposition that all bodies are extended is analytical; hut 
years in the capacity of tutor, according to his own eonfes- tho assertion that all bodies are heavy is synthetical. All 
sion with little satisfaction to himself, since the desire of the conclusions of experience are synthetical. Experience 
acquiring knowledge interfered with the duty of imparting proves the possibility of the synthesis of the predicate 
it. In 1753 ho passed to the degree of M.A., when he * heavy,’ witli the subject ‘ body;’ for these two notions, al- 
commonced a series of private lectures on logic and meta- though neither is contained in the other, are nevertheless 
physics, physios, and mathematios, which he continued to parts of a whole, or of experience, which is itself a svntlie- 
give for fifteen years, until he was invited, in 1770, to fill the tical combination of its intuitions ( anschauungen ), although 
chair of the former science, which he held until 1794, when they only belong to each other contingently, 
his doclining strength compelled him to resign its arduous This contingent bond of union however is wholly wanting 
and laborious duties. in synthetic judgments <1 priori. For instance, in the post- 

Tho skill and success with which Kant attacked, with lion, ‘ whatever happens lias a cause,’ tho notion of a cause 
his able and searching criticism, the specious but false pre- is not contained in the subject ‘ whatever happens,* and it 
tensions of the existing philosophy, gained him the name of indicates something very different from it. How then, and 
tho ‘ smasher,' or the * destroyer ’ (dvr zermqlinende), from by what means, arc we enabled to say of ‘ whatever happens’ 
these who pretended that ho was more skilful in destroying something absolutely different from it, and to recognise 
than in reconstructing a system. At the time when ‘ cause,’ although not contained in it, as necessarily bolong- 
Kant first entered directly into the arena of philosophy, its ing to it? What is that unknown principle (=X) on which 
possession was disputed by a superficial eclecticism and the understanding relies, when of the subject A it finds a 
uncompromising dogmatism on tlie one hand, and on tho foreign predicate B, and believes itself justified in assert- 
otherbya hold unlimited doubt which was cherished by ing their necessary connexion ? It cannot he experience, 
the refined and consequential scepticism of Hume’s writ- since in the above proposition the conception of a cause 
mgs. To put an end to this state of things, which was as is attached to the subject, not merely generally, hut uni- 
dangerous to the truths of morality and religion as it was vorsally and necessarily. Now all speculative d priori 
subversive of the legitimacy of knowledge, was the object knowledge ultimately rests upon such synthetic or extend¬ 
er lvant’s philosophical labours; and for this purpose ho ing judgments; for though tho analytical are highly un¬ 
sought to expel both dogmatism and scepticism from tho portant and requisite for science, still their importance is 
domain of philosophy. mainly derived from their being indispensable to a wide and 

Kant accordingly proceeded to an examination of man’s legitimate synthesis, whereby alone a now acquisition in 
cognitive faculty, in order to discover the laws and extent* science can he made. The proper problem therefore of tho 
of its operation. This investigation he designated the cn- pure reason is contained in tlie question—how are synthetic 
tieism of the pure reason, and held that the reason, as a judgments d priori possible? 

"pure faculty, must criticise not only itself, but also, as tho With a view to resolve this problem of the pure reason 
highest activity of tlie human intellect, the subordinate Kant begins with an exposition of the transcendental ele- 
i'aculties of sense and understanding. Kant understood tncnls of knowledge (transcendental elementarlehre). By 
by pure whatever is independent of experience, as opposed transcendental he understood originnl or primary, or 
to the empirical, which rests upon it. The pure, or what- whatever is determined <) priori in reference not only to 
ever in knowledge expresses tlie universal and necessary human cognition but also to man’s collective activity, and 
is it priori, that is, antecedent to experience; whereas all which consequently is the basis of the empirical, or that 
that is contingent or only comparatively general is d pos- which is determined d posteriori. In short, all pure know- 
teriori. The first requisite in philosophy is a science which ledge makes up the transcendental philosophy, and on it 
may establish a possibility, and determine the principles rest the authority and possibility of cognition. The elemen- 
nnd extent of such knowledge. Now it cannot he derived tarlehre is divided into the transcendental esthetic and 
from experience, which only shows an object to us such as the traucendental logic. In tho former Kant investigates 
it appears to be, without declaring that it must be such as it the cl jiriori elements of the lowest cognitive faculty—seu- 
is. All attempts to derive the necessary from experience sation; in the latter, those of, the understanding and of Urn 
are unsuccessful, simply because they contradict the con- reason. In the aesthetic he shows that the sensuous faculty 
sciousnoss which recognises an essential difference between receives the matter of its intuitions and sensations fmm 
necessary and contingent. Experience serves only as a without by means of certain affections or excitements of the 
stimulus to awaken the faculties of puro cognition, so that sense, whereas the forms according to or by moans of 
afterwards, by reilection and abstraction ( absunderung ), wo which this matter is shaped into representations or concep- 
become specially conscious of them- As then we areun- tions of determinate objects are given originally and by 
doubtedly ip possession of such pure or d priori knowledge, itself. These forms are tho pure intuitions of space ami 
of which it is impossible to place the origin inexperience, time, because in them nothing else is intuitively viewed 
it must have its root in the pure reason itself, which, on than the unity of that which is multiple either in succession 
the other hand, cannot be the ground of the contingent and or in co-existence. On this account ho calls time and space 
empirical; for the pure reason contains nothing hut tho formsof intuition, and designates the objects which we so in¬ 
formal or necessary principles of all knowledge, whereas the tuitively view by the name of phenomena. Of thp ground of 
objects to which these prinoiples refer are given to the these phenomena, or, as Kant termed it, the thing In and by 
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itself, it is left doubtful f and undetermined whether it is 
anything actual or not. notwithstanding that Kant ascribes 
to phenomena themselves a certain objectivity or reality, 
on the ground that from their constancy and regularity they 
cannot bo a mere semblance or illusion of the senses. On 
this account his theory has been called a transcendental 
idealism, as being in nowise inconsistent with that system 
of empirical realism which by our conduct in life we prac¬ 
tically maintain. 

Transcendental logic is divided into analytic and dialec¬ 
tic, of which the former is the critic, or investigation of the 
understanding, as the faculty of notions; the latter, of the 
reason, as the faculty of ideas. In the analytic wo arc 
taught that it is only when objects have been conceived by 
the understanding agreeably to its laws, that they can be¬ 
come an object of knowledge. The operations of the under¬ 
standing are confined to analysis and synthesis, where how¬ 
ever every analysis presupposes a synthesis. A combina¬ 
tion of the multiple into unity constitutes a notion (begriff). 
and the understanding is therefore the faculty of notions. ! 
The law of the forms of these notions, irrespective of their 
contents, is investigated by logic in general, whereas the 
investigation of these notions in reference to their contents 
is the proper office of transcendental logic. Notions are 
either pure of empirical: the former indicating merely the , 
nature and the manner of their combination; the lattor, the ; 
multiple matter presented by experience. Both are equally 
necessary to knowledge, for the pure notion is an empty 
thing apart from the representations, and the latter without 
the former are blind (Kritik d. rein. Fern, p. 55). As sensa¬ 
tion only receives matter upon the affection of the senses, 
it is a mere receptivity, whereas the understanding, which 
subsumes the given multiple into unity, is a spontaneity. 
The consciousness of the individual in this multiplicity is 
effected by the imagination, which combines them into a 
whole; whoroas the unity, by which the multiplicity, as sen¬ 
suously perceived, is recognised as an object, is a work of 
the understanding. Now this unity constitutes the form of 
the notion, which therefore is the peculiar creation of the 
understanding. As these forms are different, a complete 
enumeration of them conformable to some stable principle 
is necessary in order to a discovery of the laws of knowledge 
by the understanding. Now all the primary modes of the 
operations of the understanding, whereby objective unity is 
imparted to the perceived matter, may be reduced to one of 
these four: quantity, quality, relation, and modality. These, 
with their subordinates, Kant denominates categories after 
Aristotle, as determining in and by themselves what in 
general and antecedently (<i priori) may be predicated of 
objects. 

The three categories of quantity are unity, multitude, and 
totality; those of quality, reality, negation, and limitation. 
Those of relation are double and are paired together, as sub¬ 
stance and accident, cause and effect, action and re-action. 
Lastly, the subordinates of modality are possibility, existence, 
and necessity. 

Tiic process by which these 12 categories, or pure notions 
of the understanding, are combined with space and time, 
the pure intuitions of sensation, and thereby presented to 
knowledge in their possible application to the objects of 
sense, Kant cells schematism (oxn^ariauic). For instance, 
the notion of substance is said to be schematised, when it 
is not conceived of absolutely as a self-subsisting thing, but 
us one which persists in time, and therefore os a constant 
and persisting substrate of certain variable qualities or de 
terminations. Notions thus rendered sensible are called 
schematised, in opposition to the pure categories. In this 
process the imagination co-operates with the understand¬ 
ing, and its action is original and necessary, since its activity 
is Inseparably bound up with the primary images of space 
and time. Out of this schematism of notions and the judg¬ 
ments which arise from their combination, the grand prin¬ 
ciples which regulate the operations of the understanding 
result These Judgments are either analytical or synthe¬ 
tical. The grand principle of the former in which identity 
affords the connexion between the sublet and the pre¬ 
dicate, is the principle of contradiction. The mete absence 
however of c&tradiotjon is not sufficient to legitimate the 
object matter of any proposition, since there may easily be a 
synthesisnotions which is tint grounded in Objects, not¬ 
withstanding that it is not inconsistent to conceive. In 
synthetic judgments, on the other fond, we go beyond the 
notion which ygms the subject, end we ascrifio to it a. pre¬ 


dicate, the connexion of which with the subject does’not 
appear immediately from the judgment itself. The possi¬ 
bility of this synthesis implies a medium on which it may 
rest, and this is the unity of the synthesis in truth d priori. 
The following is the ultimate principle of synthetic judg¬ 
ments All objects are subject to the necessary conditions 
of the synthetic unity of the multiple objects of intuition 
ill a possible experience. As this unity is established ac¬ 
cording to the-,table of categories, there must be as many 
pure synthetic principles as categories, and the different 
characters of their application muBt depend upon the differ¬ 
ent characters of the latter. These are either mathemati¬ 
cal, and relate to the possibility of intuition, or dynamical, 
and relate to the existence of phenomena. Accordingly 
the principles of the understanding arc, relatively to their 
use, either mathematical or dynamical. The former are 
unconditionally necessary, since the possibility of intuition 
depends upon them; the latter only conditionally necessary, 
for so far as concerns the existence of phenomena, which 
for a possible experience is contingent, they imply the con¬ 
dition of empirical thought, notwithstanding that in their 
application to it they invariably maintain their d priori 
necessity. 

By these principles of the pure understanding the possi¬ 
bility of mathematics and of a pure science of nature n.ny 
be fully and satisfactorily explained. The matter of mathe¬ 
matics is the multiple object of space and time, which nre 
given as the forms of d priori intuition. This multiple 
matter is elaborated by tho understanding according to the 
rules of logic, and as t he phenomena must be in accordance 
with the conditions of space and time, or the forms uuder 
which they are intuitively viewed, i.e. the relations of spaeo 
and time must bo discoverable in phenomena themselves. 
The possibility of mathematics therefore rests simply on 
this, that objects cannot be conceived of except in space and 
time, from which however it follows at the same time that 
mathematics do not admit of application beyond tho sphere 
of sensible phenomena. The pure science of nature like¬ 
wise cannot have any oilier object than the system of d 
priori laws. It is only under the forms of sensation that in¬ 
dividual objects can be intuitively viewed, and their mutual 
connexion cannot be thought of othevwiso than under the 
forms of the understanding. If then the system of pheno¬ 
mena are to be an object of knowledge, they must corre¬ 
spond to the pure synthetical principles of the understand¬ 
ing, and it is only by these it priori laws that a science of 
nature is possible. But the principles of this pure science 
of nature do not admit of being applied beyond the domain 
of experience. 

The important result of the transcendental logic, is that 
the operations of the understanding aro only legitimate in 
reference to experience, and that consequently the use of 
the understandings empirical, and not transcendental. 11 
would he the latter if it could apply itself to objects not 
as phenomena merely, but as things absolutely. But such 
a use of the understanding is obviously invalid, since the 
objective vnatterof a notion, or begriff, is given by intuition 
alone, and it is only by means of the empirical thivt the 
pure intuition itself comes to the object of which it is the 
form. These forms are simply representations of the object 
according as it conceived under them. To the subsumtion 
of an object under a category, a schema, * time,’is indispens¬ 
able, and, apart from all sensation, this schema itself docs 
not subsist; and the subsumtion, or arrangement of an 
object under the categories, is impossible. There may un¬ 
doubtedly be a logical use of the categories beyond the 
domain of experience, but this, notwithstanding that it has 
its ground m the nature cf human reaaoh, is either altogether 
idle, or else’ involved in contradictions (antiuomie) which 
the transcendental dialectic investigates. 

Bat besides phenomena there ore other objects presented 
te the understanding, by a non-sensuous intuition of which 
consequently it can take cognisance. These Kant calls 
nounena (vobpuva). The distinction between noumena 
and phenomena does not consist merely in a logical differ¬ 
ence of the greater or less distinctness or their cognoscibility, 
but in a speoifle difference of the objects themselves. A 
noumenon Is net the thing in and by itself, for the thing 
in and by itself becomes evanescent for knowledge when 
conceived of independently of all sensuous forms. Never¬ 
theless as experience invariably refers back to something 
Independent of and prior to sensation, the nanmeuon may 
he considered M on object which is presented to the under- 
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standing by an unsensuous intuition. The general possi- animation of. any organical body displays an admirable 
bility of such a Species of intuition is undeniable, notwith- subordination of the parts to the wholu, and tho whole itself 
standing that its objectB are impossible to bo known by man, is in exquisite harmony with each of its parts. But at the 
whose knowledge is dependent on sensation. In a positive same time the whole itself is but a mean to other ends, a 
sense Kant applies the term of noumenon to tho notion of part in a greater totality. Consequently the most exalted 
God, and generally to all supra-sensible objects, which may form of the teleological judgment is that which considers 
be 'conceived of, but nevertheless cannot be an object of the whole-system of nature as ono vast organical structure 
perception. Thus considered, the synthetic activity of the judgment ex- 

The criticism of the transcendental dialeotic gives this ercises itself in two ways, either mstlietical'ly or teleolo- 
rosult—that tho ideas of tho reason, as pure speculativo gically. In tlio former case it refers all its decisions to the 
ideas, are nothing more ,than simple conceptions, for which idea of the beautiful; in tho latter, it subordinates all things 
no corresponding object-can bo scientifically shown to exist, to a final cause. 

Accordingly neither the existence of God, nor the immov- No complete edition of the works of Kant has yut ap- 
lality of the soul, nor tho freedom of tlio will, can be de- pearod. The most important in a philosophical sense are 
monstratively established. Nevertheless the reason is not the ‘ Kritik dor reinen VernunJV 7 ausg., Leipzig, 1828; 
merely a theoretical, but also a practical faculty, i.e. it gives ‘ Kritik d. praktischen Vernurift,’ 6 ausg., Leipz., 1827 ; and 
the law of human conduct and action. Now those laws the ‘ Kritik d. Urthoilskraft,’3 ausg., Berl., 1827. For a list 
present themselves with such unconditional necessity (tho of his other works see Tenncmaun’s Manual of the History 
categorical imperative), that no ru.i.nal man endued of Philosorihy (English translation), p. 409. Oxford, 1832. 
with self-esteem can refuse obedience to them: and, on the KANTEMIR, PRINCE ANTIOCHUS DMITRIJ- 


other hand, without the freedom of the will these laws 
could not be obeyed; and without God and the soul’s im¬ 
mortality there would be no final cause or motive for 
human conduct, which must be placed in a state of felicity, 
agreeable to morality, provided by and to bo obtained 
through God, in another and a better life. Consequently 
every man who is conscious of his moral destination holds 
these practical ideas to be both true and objectively legiti¬ 
mate, notwithstanding that lie is compelled or required to 
admit them merely by a subjective ground—the testimony 
of his own consciousness, and of the moral wants resulting 
from its dictates. This Kant calls tho postulate of the 
practical reason. The acceptance of this postulate as true 
and legitimate does not constitute a scientific cortainty, or 
knowledge properly, which indeed does not exist for the 
supra-sensible; it is merely a belief. This faith, or belief, 
however, is thus distinguished from every other, that it is a 
moral or practical faith, and consequently possesses for the 
believer all the certainty requisite for tho guidance and 
conduct of life, and consequently it enjoys a subjective 
certainty and authority. This faith is the proper foundation 
of religion, which is nothing else than a conscientious ob¬ 
servance of all duties us divine commands, since God, us 
the moral law-giver, cannot be worthily honoured otherwise 
than by obedience to the laws of morality. 

Lastly, tho critic of the faculty of the judgment ( urtheils- 
kraft.) investigates its operations from an msthetical or 
teleological point of view. Tho totality of objects which 
constitute naturo are in harmony with man’s faculty of 
knowledge. Every object may be considered aesthetically 
or teleologically; it possesses as it were two natures, one 
a?sthetical and ono teleological. The former is the point of 
view under which it appears to man; tire latter consists in 
its formal or material concordance with tho general har¬ 
mony of things. Now the agroemont which we perceive to 
subsist between a particular object and such an end does 
not belong to aud is not in tho object itself. It is, on the 
contrary, purely subjective; it belongs to the mind that 
discovers it, and is dependent upon the mental constitution. 
In the same manner the judgment is of two kinds. It may 
either refer to man’s mode of conceiving and apprehending 
objects, and to the degree of pleasure with which the per¬ 
ceptions of them are accompanied; or it may consider the 
harmonious co-ordination of all things and their subordina¬ 
tion to a general end, i.e. the objective harmony of nature. 
The beautiful, the agreeable, and tho useful are the forms 
of our aisthetical judgments, and the perceptions of them 
are accompanied with pleasure. Nevertheless they affect 
us differently, and the sensation of pleasure which (lie 
beautiful occasions is of all the most complete. The beau¬ 
tiful is the most noble and most elevated of all the forms 
of msthetical judgments. It exists in us antecedently ito 
and independently of all experience. It is inherent in us, 
and forms a constituent element of our proper nature. Our 
judgments of objects are as necessarily respective of the 
beautiful as the practical reason is of the just and the good. 

The knowledge of nature is only possible on tlieso two 
conditions: that there are certain relations subsisting be¬ 
tween the system of nature aud the human mind; and 
that harmony reigns throughout the system of natural 
objects, and the necessary subordination of each separately 
to some general end. Considered in this light, organical 
being is tne most excellent production of nature. The ex- 
P. G, No. 810 


VITCH, descended from a family of Turkish extraction, 
was born at Constantinople, September 10th, 1708. He 
received his first education at Kharkov, whence be pro¬ 
ceeded to the academy at Moscow, where he made sucli 
proficiency in his Btudies that when scarcely ten years old 
tie composed and recited a discourse in Greek on St. De¬ 
metrius. In 1722 he accompanied his father, \vho was 
hospodar of Moldavia, in the campaign against Persia, after 
which (1725) he prosecuted his studies in the Academy of 
Sciences at St. Petersburg, directing his attention to that 
language whose literature he subsequently enriched. It 
was not long before his talents recommended him to tlio 
notice of the empress Anne; anl in 1731 he was despatched 
to the British court in quality of resident, but in the follow¬ 
ing year was promoted to bo ambassador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary, in which capacity lie was sent in 1738 to the 
court of France. Tlio empress Elizabeth confirmed all the 
dignities that had been bestowed upon him by her prede¬ 
cessor. He died at Pans, March 1, 1774, of dropsy in tho 
chest, and his body was conveyed to Moscow for interment in 
the Greek cloister. 

Equally amiable and intelligent, his aim as a writer was 
to inform and correct, as is sufficiently attested by his 
Sal ires, which if now somewhat antiquated in regard to 
versification and style, are justly esteemed for their origin¬ 
ality, truth, and force of colouring, aud for the philosophical 
mind which they display. Both Zhukovsky and Batiuskkov 
have eulogized the merits of Kantemir as a writer and a 
man; the first in an analytical essay on his Satires, the 
other in a very interesting sketch entitled ‘ An Evening 
with Kantemir,’ a long extract from which may be found in 
the second volume of the ‘ Foreign Review.’ His other 
works wore childly translations, viz. ten of the ‘Epistles of 
Horace,’ Fonlonelle’s ‘ Plurality of Worlds,’ Epictetus, Cor¬ 
nelius Nepos, Montesquieu’s ‘Persian Letters,’ Stc.; but 
except the two first none of the others have boon pub¬ 
lished. 

KAOLIN, tlie Chinese name for porcelain clay. It oc¬ 
curs massive and disseminated in disintegrating granite 
rocks, and is generally supposed to be derived from the 
decomposition of the felspar which they contain. Its colour 
is either while, yellowish, or reddish-white. Fracture fine 
earthy; soft, dull, and opaque; adheres to the tongue; spe¬ 
cific gravity 2 “216 ; infusible. 

Kaolin is found in China, France, Saxony, &c.; and in 
England a largo tract of this substance occurs near St. 
Austle in Cornwall, on tho south side of the granite range. 
It contains crystals of felspar, quartz, and mica. From 
this source tho porcelain manufactory of Worcester is 
supplied. 

Analysis by Borlhier 

Limoges. Sclmeibevg 

Silica . . 4t>' 8 43*6 

Alumina . . 37‘3 37‘7 

Potash . . 2" 6 o*o 

Peroxide of iron . 0*0 1 ' 5 

Water . . 13‘0 ITti 

93 0 ‘J5’4 

Rose analyzed a Kaolin which was composed of 56 silica 
and 44 alumina. 

KARABAGH. [Georgia.] 

KARAMSIN, NIKOLAI MIKHAEUJVITCH, on* 

Voi. XSLI.-2 A 
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of the jnont eminent writers that Russia has yet produced, 
and the one to whom its literature is mainly indebted for the 
popularity it has acquired, and the rapid progress it has 
made since the commencement of tho present century, was 
born in the government of Simbirsk, December 1st, 1765. 
Having completed his education at Moscow, he served with 
a commission in the Guards, and in 1789-91 visited Ger¬ 
many, Switzerland, Italy, France, and England, which tour 
he has described in his ‘ Letters of a Travelling Russian,’ 
of which there exists an English translation, or rather a copy 
of the German one. On his return to Moscow he devoted 
himself entirely to literature, one of his first undertakings 
being the * Moscow Journal,’ which was succeeded by 
‘ Aglaia,’ the ‘Pantheon,* and the * Veestnik Europse,’ or 
European Intelligencer (1802). Besides various narratives 
and other papers, both original and translated, these pub¬ 
lications contained many articles of criticism by him, and 
were well calculated to promote a love of reading among 
all classes of his countrymen. These however were com¬ 
paratively insignificant productions, chiefly remarkable for 
careful polish and correctness of style. The great work to 
which he entirely devoted himself from 1803 to the very 
time of his death, is his ‘ History of tho Russian Empire,’ 
which however he did not live to complete beyond the 
eleventh volume. This laborious task, which may in more 
senses than one be said to bo the very first historical work 
in Russian literature, is a monument both of diligence and 
genius. The labour of collecting and arranging the vast 
mass of materials requisite for it must have been immense, 
vet never was historian more liberally repaid by the enthu¬ 
siasm with which his work was instantly received. Its sale 
and popularity were unprecedented; it was to be seen 
everywhere, in the hut of the peasant and the palace of tho 
noble; and no wonder, for in spite of all the imperfections 
that the utmost rigour of criticism has been able to allege 
against it, it is most captivating and interesting to all who 
ere capable of perusing it in the original, whether foreigners 
or natives. It has been translated both into German and 
French, but with wbat degree of fidelity or ability wo are 
unable to state. The first edition, comprising tho first eight 
volumes (1810), produced liim tho sum of 100,000 rubles, 
also the title of counsellor of state, and tho order of St. 
Anne, which were bestowed on liim by the emperor 
Alexander. 

Afttfr his death the twelfth volume, then nearly prepared 
m manuscript (bringing the history down to 1611), was 
edited by M. Bludov, minister of the interior. Since then a 
continuation of tho work lias beon undertaken. Karamsin 
died in the Tauridan palace, where apartments had been 
assigned him, Juno 3rd, 1826. Tho omperor munificently 
bestowed on his widow and family a yearly pension of 50,000 
rubles. 

His merits and celebrity as an historian and a prose writer 
have so completely eclipsed his reputation as a poet, that he 
is scarcely ever considered in that character, notwithstand¬ 
ing that his pootical pieces are not without tlieir value. In 
his private character ho was amiable, noble, liberal, and dis¬ 
interested ; and an interesting skotch of his domestic habits 
has been given by Bulgarin in a piece entitled ‘My First 
Acquaintance with Karamzin,’ an English translation of 
which has appeared in the ‘ Old Monthly Magazine.’ 

KARPHOLITE, a mineral which occurs iu minute 
crystals and in stellated silky fibres. Scratches fluor spar, 
and is scratched by felspar; colour wax or straw yellow. 
Lustre of the erystals vitreous; of the fibres silky. Specific 
gravity 2 "93. 

Before the blowpipe on charcoal fuses into a dark glass, 
which becomes darker in the interior flame. With borax it 
mbits into a transparent glass, which in the exterior flame 
has a manganese colour, and in the interior becomes 
greenish. 


Analysis by 


StromnyM. 



Steinmau 

Silica . 

• 

36'154 

37‘53 

Alumina 

• 

28‘669 ' 

26‘48 

Oxide of manganese 

• 

19-160 

17-09 

Oxide of iron 

0 

2-290 

.5-64 

Lime 

• 

0-271 

,, 

Fluoric acid . 

a 

1-470 

, , 

Water . 

• 

10*780 

11-36 



88*794 

98‘10 
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“KARPHOS1DER1TE, hydrous phosphate of iron, oo- 
curs in reniform masses. Structure granular, compact; 
fracture uneven; hardness 4‘0 to 4'6; specific gravity 2'5 ; 
colour pale and bright straw yellow, ana streak the samo; 
lustre resinous; feels greasy; opaque: when heated in a 
tube gives off water, and a vapour which reddens litmus 
paper. 

Before the blowpipe, per ee, it becomes black, and melts 
into a globule which obeys the magnet; with salt of phos¬ 
phorus, it forms a black scoria. It is found at Labrador. 

KARTLI. [Georgia.] 

KASAN. [Caban.] 

KATMANDU. [Nepaux..] 

KATTI. [Hindustan, p. 221.] 

KEATS, JOHN, was born in Moorflelds, London, in the 
year 1796. He received a classical education at Enfield, under 
Mr. Clarke, and was afterwards apprenticed to a surgeon. 
Mr. Clarke introduced him to Mr. Leigh Hunt, who is said 
to have introduced him to public notice. In 1817 he pub¬ 
lished a volume containing his juvenile poems, and shortly 
afterwards liis long poem ‘ Enaymion,’ which called forth a 
violent attack from the * Quarterly Review.’ Keats was of 
a remarkably sensitive disposition: his constitution was 
weak, and greatly impaired by the attentions which he be¬ 
stowed on a dying brother, ana his death has been attributed 
to the shock which he received from the article in the ‘ Quar¬ 
terly.’ Lord Byron seems to have believed this, and in his 
‘ Dun Juan’ alludes to the circumstance, concluding with 
the reflection:— 

% 

• Tin very strange, the mind, tlmt fiery particle, 

Si Should lot itself be snuffed out by on article.’ 

To recover his health, Keats travelled to Romo, where 
he died on tho 24th of February, 1821, having previously 
published a third volume of poems, containing ‘ Lamia,’ 

‘ Isabella,’ ‘ The Eve of St. Agnes,’ and ‘ Hyperion.’ 

The poetry of Keats is of an exceedingly rich and luxuri¬ 
ant character, and his writings so crowded with images, that 
it at last becomes almost fatiguing to apprehend them. It 
seems as if his imagination were of that volatile nature 
which must start off to every idea associated with his sub¬ 
ject, and embody it as a part of the whole. Hence the 
reader must put himself in tho place of tho coot, and allow 
his own imagination to fly from thought to thought, or the 
work will seem but a compound of wild unconnected pic¬ 
tures. The article in the ‘ Quarterly’ observed, that he in¬ 
troduced many images merely for tho sake of rhyme, and 
this remark is notwholly unjust. He did not however, like 
many poets, merely write some common-place epithet or 
sentence for tho sake of rhyme; but it seems as if his ima¬ 
gination was so fertile, that a chiming word brought with it 
a new image suitable to his purpose. Some have thought 
that time would have matured his judgment and have im¬ 
proved him, but this is doubtful; the wild transition from 
thought to thought is the essence of his poetry, and not a 
niere accident, and a cool inquiry into the aptness or con¬ 
nection of his images would rather have injured him as a 
poet than have been of advantage. 

To clucidato the above remarks, a passage u selected by 
way of example:— 

* Oh 1 maglo •leap—oh ! comfortablo bird, 

That broodeot o’er the troubled »ea of tho mind 
Till it is hush’d and smooth’d 1 Oh 1 nncoufluod 
Restraint 1 Imprison’d liberty 1 Great key 
To golden palaces, strange minstrelsy. 

Fountains grotesque, near trees, bespangled oaves. 

Echoing grottoes, full of trembling waves 
And moonlight; aye, to all the tnaiy world 
Of silvery enchantment 1* . ■ 

The poet begins by representing sleep under the figure of 
tho bird brooding over tho mind, and, still having the idea 
of comfort associated with that of sleep, does not hesitate 
tq give the bird the dubious epithet ‘ comfortable.’ Then 
suddenly dropping sleep as an active power (the brooding 
bird), he takes it as a state, and finds the paradoxical ex¬ 
pressions ‘ unconfined restraint,’ ‘ imprison’d liberty.’ The 
word liberty gives rise to the question * liberty for what?’ 
The answer is, ‘ to roam in the world of dreams;’ and the 
fertile imagination of Keats at once converts sleep into a 
key whichis to open the gate leading to that world. The 
above is.a fair specimen of the richness and wild luxuriance 
of Keats’s poetry, and the tendency of his mind to dart in 
all directions for images: 

The article in the ‘ Quarterly’, dwelt too much on the 
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form of tho poetry, and did not regard the beauty of many 
of the thoughts, nor the great power displayed of giving a 
being and a pretence to the wildest imaginations. Henoe 
most of the observations were juBt, but the poet was only 
regarded on his most unfavourable side. 

Again Keats laid himself greatly open to ridicule; he 
evidently lived in a world created by ms own imagination; 
the words that he used were to him symbols of beautiful 
thoughts, but he forgot that the sound of certain expres- 
sions is ridiculous in society, however appropriate the con¬ 
ception belonging to such words may oe. Thus he says 
seriously, ‘ Dolphins bob their noses through the brine,’ the 
justness of the image making him forget that an ordinary 
reader would necessarily smile at the word * boband this 
is one of numerous instances. Hence when the conven¬ 
tional rules of language are taken as the standard by 
which to judge him, he is always open to attack. 

In the sublime Keats is not so happy as in the wildly 
beautiful. In tho fragment ‘ Hyperion,’ where we miss the 
exuberance, we also miss the brilliant fancies of the * En- 
dymion,’ while at the same time the attempt at sublimity is 
rather an incumbrance. 

In conclusion, it may perhaps be said, the works of Keats 
aro adapted only to those who are really of a poetical temper¬ 
ament, and who have an imagination capable of following if 
not of creating. To the readers who look for pootry as a 
pleasant form of some clear and connected subj ect, who prefer 
uuthors that rather anticipate their imagination than call it 
into violent action, Keats’s poems will be of small value. 

KEEPER, LORD. [Lord Keeper.] 

KEIGHLEY. [Yorkshire.] 

KELP, tlie ash remaining after the incineration of sea¬ 
weed, which is burnt for the purpose of obtaining carbonate 
of soda from it. It contains hut little of the alkaline salt, 
but a largo quantity of common salt, some salts of potash, 
and probably iodide of sodium. It was formerly much used 
m glass and soap making, and from tho residue, after sepa¬ 
rating the carbonate of soda, large quantities of iodino are 
now obtained. [Sodium.] 

While a heavy duty was imposed upon barilla imported 
from foreign countries, a considerable quantity of kelp was 
made on the coasts of Ireland and the western coasts and 
islands of Scotland, the inferior quality of tho native pro¬ 
duction being more than compensated by its exemption 
from duty. The business of kelp-burning was long boforo 
carried on in Ireland, and about a century from the present 
tune the manufacture was begun in Scotland, where, in 
consequence, the land in certain localities by the sea-sliore 
became greatly advanced ill value, very largo annual reve¬ 
nues being derived from estates which had previously 
been wholly unproductive. The adoption of a more 
liberal line of commercial policy in this country, and the 
advancement of chemical science, have caused the manu¬ 
facture of kelp to be given up, and the rocks and shores on 
which it was produced have again become valueless. 

From the impurity of the alkali, and the large proportion 
of foreign matters combined with it, kelp could he used only 
m processes of a coarse description: its principal employ¬ 
ments were in tho manufacture of soap and common bottle- 
glass, for which purposes a better and cheaper alkali, made 
from common salt (chloride of sodium), is now used, and 
tho only purposes for which sea-wrack is at present col¬ 
lected aro the manuring of land, and, in hard seasons, tlie 
supply of winter food for cattle. Kelp having never been 
subject to the payment of duty, no record was ever taken of 
tho quantity produced, which was at one time estimated to 
ho more than 25,000 tons annually. 

KELSO. [Roxburghshire.] 

KEMBLE, JOHN PHILIP, was horn -on the 1st of 
February, 1757, at Prescot, in Lancashire. His father, 
Mr. Ro^er Kemble, was manager of a provincial company 
performing in Staffordshire, Warwickshire, Gloucestershire, 
&c. His mother's maiden name was Ward. John Kemble 
was not intended by his father for the stage, although 
during his childhood he was occasionally called upon to re¬ 
present parts suitable to his age, the first upon record being 
that of the little Duke of York in Havard’s tragedy of 
* Charles I.,’ Iub sister Sarah (afterwards Mrs. Siddons) acting 
the Princess Elizabeth. This was on the 12th of February, 
1707, Mr. Kemble being then just ton years old.. He re¬ 
ceived the rudiments of education in a preparatory school 
at Worcester, from whence he was sent to the Roman 
Catholic seminary of Sedgeley Park, in Staffordshire, and 


afterwards to the English college at Donay, m Frhnce, 
where he made great progress. At the age of nineteen he 
returned to England, and following immediately the na¬ 
tural bent of his inclination towards the stage, made his 
appearance in the character of Theodosius in the tragedy 
of that name, at Wolverhampton, January 8th, 1776. Two 
years afterwards he was a regular member of tho York 
Company. On Tuesday, 30th of September, 1783, Mr. 
Kemble made his first appearance in London at the Theatre 
Royal, Drury-lane, in the character of Hamlet. In 1790 
he became manager of that theatre. In 1803 he purchased 
for 24,000/. a sixth share in Covent-garden Theatre from 
Mr. Lewis, and becamo manager of that establishment, 
having previously made a tour through France and Spain. 
Tn 1808 Covent-garden was destroyed by fire, and on the 
31st of December, at the ceremony of laving the founda¬ 
tion-stone of the new theatre, Mr. John Kemble's bond for 
10,000/. was munificently cancelled by his Grace the lule 
Duke of Northumberland. On the opening of the new 
theatre in 1809, under Mr. Kemble’s management, an ad¬ 
vance in tho prices of admission to the pit and boxes gave 
rise to the well-known O. P. riots, during which the great 
tragedian was personally and grossly insulted whenever he 
appeared upon the stage. A compromise was at length 
made between the manager and the public, and Mr. Kem¬ 
ble continued to direct the entertainments at Covent-garden 
in tho best spirit of enterprise and liberality, reviving tho 
plays of Shakspeare with groat splendour and as much pro¬ 
priety as was at that timfe perhaps within his power. On 
the 23rd of June, 1817, he took his leave of the London 
audience, having previously hid farewell to that of Edin¬ 
burgh (March 29tli), and on tho 27th of Juno a public din¬ 
ner was given to bun at the Freemasons’ Tavern, when 
Lord Holland was in the chair. Mr. Kemble, who had 
long suffered severely from asthma, soon afterwards retired 
to the south of France for the benefit of his health, and, 
after a short visit to England on the death of his partner, 
tho elder Mr. Harris, he finally took up his residence at 
Lausanne, in Switzerland, where he expired February 2fith 
1823, aged GO. Mr. Kemble's talents, both as an actor 
and a manager, were of a very high order: liis fine taste 
and classical acquirements were perceptible in every effort, 
and in his personation of the loftier heroes of tho drama 
ho has never been equalled. His Brutus, Coriolanus, 
Cato, King John, Wolscy, and Macbeth, are still fresh in 
tho remembrance of thousands, and, while the recollection 
of them remains, his successors to Iho tragic, throne must, 
in those particular characters, suffer liy comparison. IIis 
King Lear also, as a whole, may be mentioned amongst his 
almost unapproachable impersonations. His very feeble 
ness in his 1 #fter years added to the terrible truth of the 
picture. In society Mr. Kembio was ever the accomplished 
gentleman as well as the convivial companion, and to tlie 
last enjoyed the respect and regard of the noblest and 
wisest in the land. The theatrical profession owes him a 
deep debt of gratitude for tho respectability to which he 
raised it by his example. He furthered the good work 
which Garrick had begun, next lowborn he must alwajs 
rank amongst tho worthies of the drama. Mr. Kemble's life 
has been written by his friend Mr. Bouden, in two vols. Svo. 

lCEMPIS, THOMAS A, born about 1380, at Kempen, 
near Cologne, studied at Deventer, in a religious congrega¬ 
tion or community called * the brothers of common life,’ 
and afterwards became a regular canon of the monastery of 
Mount St. Agnes, of which his brother John of Kcmpis, 
was prior. He there applied himself to transcribing the 
Biblo, tho Missale, several works of St. Bernard, and other 
religious hooks. He was an excellent copyist, and very 
fond of that kind of occupation. Ho was emplojed fifteen 
years in transcribing a Bible in 4 vols. fob, which he com 
pleted in 1439. He afterwards began a collection of pious 
and ascotio treatises, among which were the four books 
‘ Do Imitatione Christi,’ which have been erroneously as¬ 
cribed to him as his own composition, but which he merely 
transcribed from older munuscripts. The question of the 
authorship of the work ‘ De Imitatione Christi,’ which is a 
book of real merit, displaying a deep knowledge of the 
human heart, and of the world, as well as of the inward 
spirit of Christianity, lias been often debated. It is how¬ 
ever most generally attributed to John Gerson, chancellor 
of the university of Paris, and a great theologian, who died 
in 1429. (Barbier, Dissertation sur les Traductions Fran 
caises de VImitation de J C., Paris, 1812.) 
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Th6ma* a Kempis composed some ascetic treatises, such 
as ' Dialogue Novitiorum de Contemptu Mundi,’ 8cc., but 
they are very inferior to the book ‘ De Imitations J. C.’ 
He wrote also a Chronicle of his Monastery, and other com¬ 
pilations. He died in 1471, at ninety years of age. 

KEMPTEN (the antient Campodunum), a town of Ba¬ 
varia, in the old duchy of Suabia, and the modem circle 
of the Upper Danube, on the bank of the Iller, in 47° 
44' 40" N. lab and 10° 18' 45" E. long. It is built in the 
old-feshioned style, and consists of two parts, that called 
the Stifts-stadt, or Sb Hildogard, which is situated on a 
mountain, and is an open town, and the antient free impe¬ 
rial city, which is in the valley. It has a castle, two 
churches, a gymnasium, with a library and collection of 
works of art, mi hospital, and an orphan asylum. There are 
manufactures of cotton and linen, and considerable trade in 
furs, wool, salt, linen, Italian and Dutch goods. Tho an¬ 
tient abbey was in the Stifts-stadt. The Prince Abbot was 
among the estates of the Empire, high marshal to the em¬ 
press, was immediately under the pope, and possessed, with 
tne district of Buchenberg, 326 square miles, 8 towns, 145 
villages, with 43,000 inhabitants, and a revenue of 300,000 
florins. The abbey and the town were assigned to Bavaria 
in 1802. The population of Kempten is about 7000. 

KENDAL. [Westmorland.] 

KENEH. [Egypt.] 

KENILWORTH. [Warwickshire.] 

KENNEBECK. [Maine.] 

KENNETT. WHITE, bom HI660, died 1728, distin¬ 
guished ns a divine, antiquarian writer, and prolate of the 
Church of England; a man, as his biographer savs, ‘ of in¬ 
credible diligence and application; not only in Iris youth, 
hut to the very last, the whole disposal of himself being to 
perpetual industry and service, his cliiefest recreation being 
variety of employment.’ His published works are, accord¬ 
ing to his biographer’s catalogue, in number fifty-seven, 
including several single sermons and small tracts; hut per¬ 
haps not a less striking proof of the indefatigable industry 
ascribed to him is to be seen in his manuscript collections, 
mostly in his own hand, now iu the Lansdowne department 
of tho British Museum Library of Manuscripts, where from 
No. 935 to 1042 aro all his, and most of them containing 
matter not incorporated in any of his printed works. 

His course in life was this: he was the son of a Kentish 
clergyman, educated at Westminster and Oxford, had the 
living of Amersden early bestowed upon him, with a pre¬ 
bend in tho church of Peterborough, but returned to Ox¬ 
ford, where he becume vice-principal of Edmund Hall, the 
college to which Hearnc belonged; resigned Amersden; 
settled in Loudon as minister of St. Botolph’s, Aldgate; 
was a popular preacher; made archdeacon ofaHuntingdon, 
dealt of Peterborough, and finally, in 1718, bishop oi' Pe¬ 
terborough. 

His principal published works are:—1. 'Parochial Anti¬ 
quities, attempted in the History of Ambrosden, Buveester, 
and other adjacent places iu the counties of Oxford and 
Bucks,’4to., 1695. This has been reprinted. In this work 
his very useful glossary is to he found. 2. * The Case of 
Impropriations, &c., with an Appendix of Records and Me¬ 
morials,’ 1704. 3. ‘A Register and Chronicle, Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal and Civil,’in two volumes folio, 1728; relating to tho 
events of a few years of the reign of King Charles II. Ho 
also published a corrected edition of ‘The History of Ga¬ 
velkind,’ by William Sonnier, to which he prellxeda life of 
that eminent Saxonist. Most of his other works were 
either sermons or controversial tracts, many of the latter 
being in ecclesiastical controversy, in which ho was reckoned 
what is called a Low Churchman; and having, previously 
to the Revolution, taken the opposite side, he was often 
severely handled by the other party. In particular, a ser¬ 
mon which he preached at the funeral of the first duke of 
Devonshire was severely animadverted upon, as if ho gave 
too flattering a view of tho character of the deceased for tho 
sinoerity of a Christian divine. 

There is an octavo volume, published in 1730, entitled 
■‘The Life of the Right Reverend Dr. White Kennett, late 
Lord Bishop of Peterborough,’ from which the above par- 
ticuiarg have been derived. It is anonymous; and as the 
fact is not generally known, it may not be improper to state 
that the author was William Newton, rector or Wingham 
in Kent. 

KENNICOTT, BENJAMIN, was born of humble pa- 
!*nts, atTotness in Devonshire, April 4th, 1718. H«ti g 


appointed master of a charity-school in his native town, he 
continued in this situation till 1.744, when several of hia 
friends raised a sufficient sum of money to ouable him to 
go to Oxford. He entered at Wadliam College, and applied 
himself with the greatest diligence to the study of divinity 
and Hebrow. While he was an undergraduate ne published 
a work ‘ On the Tree of Life in Paradise, and on the Obla¬ 
tions of Cain and Abel,’ which was so well received by the 

ublic that the university allowed him to take his degree 

efore the usual time, withoutthe payment of the customary 
fees. He was elected a Fellow of Exeter College shortly 
afterwards, and took his degree of M.A. in 1750. He con¬ 
tinued to reside at Oxford till the time of his death, which 
happened September 18th, 1783. He was a canon of Christ 
Church, and librarian of the Radcliffe Library, to which 
office he was appointed in 1767. 

The most celebrated of Kennicott’s works is his edition of 
the ‘ Hebrew Bible,' which was published at Oxford in 
2 vols. fol., tho first volume in 1776, and the second in 1780. 
In 1753, Dr. Kennicott published a work ‘ On the State of 
tho Printed Hebrew Text of the Old Testament,’ which 
was succeeded by another volume on tho game subject in 
1759. The first volume contained a comparison of 1 Chron. 
xi. with 2 Sam. v., xxiii., with observations on 70 Hebrew 
manuscripts, in which ho maintained that numerous mis¬ 
takes and interpolations had crept into tho Sacred Text. 
In the second ho gave an account of numerous other ma¬ 
nuscripts of tho Hebrew Bible, and proposed an extensive 
collation of Hebrew Manuscripts, with the view of publish¬ 
ing a correct edition of the Hebrew Bible. This undertak¬ 
ing met with much opposition from several persons, who 
were afraid that such a collation wight overturn the re¬ 
ceived reading of various important passages, and introduce 
uncertainty into the whole system of Biblical interpretation 
The plan was however warmly patronized by the majority 
ol the clergy, and nearly J 0,0(101. were subscribed to defray 
tho expenses of the collation of the manuscripts and the 
publication of the work. Several learned men were em¬ 
ployed both at home and abroad, and more than 600 He- 
brew manuscripts, and 16 manuscripts of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, were collated either wholly or in the more im¬ 
portant passages. The business of collation continued from 
1760 to 1769, during which period Dr. Kennicott published 
annually an account of tho progress which was made. 
Though the number of various readings was found to bo 
very great, yet they were neither so numerous nor by any 
means so important as those that are contained in Grius- 
liaeh’s edition of the New Testament. But this is easily 
accounted for from the revision of the Hebrew text by tho 
Masorites in tho seventh and eightli centuries, and from 
the scrupulous fidelity with which the Jews have transcribed 
the same text from that time. 

The text of Kennicott’s edition was printed from that of 
Van der Hooght, with which the Hebrew manuscripts, by 
Kennicott’s direction, were aH collated. But us variations 
in the points were disregarded in the collation, the points 
were not added in the text. The various readings, as in 
the critical editions of tho Greek Testament, were printed 
at the bottom of the page, with references to the corres¬ 
ponding readings of the text. In the Pentateuch the va¬ 
riations of the Samaritan text, were printed in a column 
parallel to the Hebrew; and the variations observable in 
the Samaritan manuscripts, which differ from each other as 
well as the Hebrew, are likewise noted, with references to 
the Samaritan printed text. To this collation of manu¬ 
scripts was added a collation of the most distinguished edi¬ 
tions of the Hebrew Bible, in the same manner as Wetstein 
has noticed the variations observable in the principal edi¬ 
tions of the Greek Testament. Nor did Kennioott confine 
ms collation to manuscripts and editions. He further con¬ 
sidered that as the quotations from the Greek Testament in 
the works of ecclesiastical writers afford another source of 
various readings, so the quotations from the Hebrew Bible 
in the works of Jewish writers are likewise subjects of cri¬ 
tical inquiry. For this purpose he had reoourse to the 
most distinguished among the Rabbinical writings, but 
particularly to the Talmud, the text of which is as an¬ 
tient as the third century.’ (Marsh’s Divinity Lectures , 
part ii.) 

Kennicott annexed to tho second volumo a * Dissertatio 
Gen oralis,’ in which he gives an account of the manuscripts 
and other authorities collated for his work, and also a his¬ 
tory of tiie Hebrew text from the time of the Babylonian 
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captivity. Thit dissertation was reprinted at Brunswick in 
1783, undor the superintendence of Professor Bruns, who 
had collated a great number of manuscripts for the original 
work. * . 

An important Supplement to Kennioott’s Hebrew Bible 
was published by De Rossi, under the title of ‘ Varise Leo- 
tiones Veteris Testament!,’ Parma 1784-88, 4 vols. 4to.; to 
which an appendix was added in 1798. 

The works of Kennicott and De Rossi are too bulky and 
expensive for general use. An edition of the Hebrew Bible, 
containing the most important of the various readings in 
Kennicott’s and De Rossi’s volumes, was published by 
Doederlein and Meissner, Leip. 1793 ; but tue text is in¬ 
correctly printed, and the paper is exceedingly bad. A far 
more correct and elegant edition of the Hebrew Bible, 
which also contains the most important of Kennicott’s and 
De Rossi’s various readings, was published by Jahn, Vienna, 
1806, 4 vols., 8vo. which may be recommended as the best 
critical edition of the Hebrew Bible. 

Two scholarships were founded at Oxford by the widow 
of Dr. Kennicott for the promotion of the study of the 
Hebrew language. 

KENT, a'maritime county in the south-eastern corner of 
England. It is bounded on the north by the sestuary of the 
river Thames, by which it is separated from the counties of 
Middlesex and Essex ; on the east by the German Ocean and 
by the Straits of Dover; on the south by the county of Sussex, 
from which it is separated in one part by the River Rother, 
in another part by the Teyse, or Teise, a feeder of the Med¬ 
way; and in the south-western corner of the county by 
Kent Wator and other branches of the Medway: on the 
west side the county is bounded by Surrey. A detached 
portion of the parish of Woolwich in Kent lies on the north 
side of the Thames. 

The form of the county is irregular. Its principal dimen¬ 
sions are as follows: length of the northern boundary, from 
the neighbourhood of London to the North Foreland, 64 miles 
in a straight line; of the southern boundary, from the junc¬ 
tion of the three -counties, Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, to 
Denge Ness, or Dungenesa, 43 miles; of the eastern bound¬ 
ary, from the North Foreland to Denge Ness, 38 miles; and 
of the western boundary, from the neighbourhood of London 
to the junction of the above counties, 24 miles: the 
length of a diagonal drawn from London to Denge Ness is 
59 miles; and of one from the North Foreland to the junc¬ 
tion of the above counties, 62 miles. The area is estimated 
at 1557 square statute miles; the population in 1831 was 
479,155, giving 308 inhabitants to a square mile. In size 
it is the ninth of the English counties; in population the 
sixth; and in density of population the seventh. Maidstone, 
the county town, iB on the Medway, 31 miles from London 
in a direct line south-east, or 34$ miles by the road by 
Eltham, Farniugham, and Wrotham. 

Coast-line, Islands, &c.—The northern part of the county, 
along the sestuary of the Thames, is skirted by a line of 
marshes extending inland from tho Thames a distance 
varying from a few yards to a mile and a half or two miles. 
At the junction of the actuaries of the Thames and the 
Medway these marshes are very extensive, nnd occupy a 
large portion of the tongue of land between these rivers, 
the extremity of which, being nearly or quite insulated by 
Yantlet Creek, forms what is termed the Isle of Grain. 

Eastward of the Isle of Grain, the Swale, an arm of the 
sestuary of the Medway, cuts off from the main land the Isle 
of Sheppey, of which the isles of Elmlev and Harty are sub¬ 
ordinate portions, nearly severed from the rest by ditches or 
creeks. The northern side of tho Isle of Sheppey is upland; 
the face toward the Thames is abrupt but not very lofty, 
the eliffii rising about niuety feet above the river. The 
southern part of the island is a low flat. The length of the 
island from east to west is about 10 miles; its greatest 
breadth from north to south about 5 miles. It probably 
onoe extended farther on the north side, but the cliffs have 
been gradually washed away. Its area is nearly 33 square 
miles, divided between seven parishes; it comprehends the 
antient but decayed borough of Queenborough, and tho 
royal dockyard and town or Sheerness at its north-western 
point. The population of the island in 1831 was 9934. The 
surface is laid down for the most part m grass: but the up¬ 
land part on the northern side produces good corn. The air 
is loaded with vapours in the low marshy grounds, and the 
water is brackish; the population is thin, except in and 
about Sheemess. The Isle of Sheppey constitutes a separate 


liberty (with the exception of Harty Island, which \t m Fa* 
versham hundred), and had formerly a ‘ Court of Hustings 
for the trial of all causes or pleadings relating to the island. 
The marshes terminate east of the Swale, and the coast 
again rises to some height in clayey cliffs, which, with 
a slight interruption at Heme Bay, extend to Reculver 
and the flats which form the western limit of the Isle of 
Thanet. In the Isle of Thanet, which occupies the north¬ 
eastern comer of the county, the cliffs again commence and 
continue along the whole line of coast to Pegwell Bay, which 
is the boundary of the Isle to the south-east. The North 
Foreland is on the coast of the Isle of Thanet, due east of 
Margate. 

The Isle of Thanet contains about 40 square miles with a 
population in 1831 of 26,090, and includes the well-known 
watering places, Margate, Ramsgate, and Broadstairs. It 
iw now separated from the mainland only by the narrow 
channels of .the Stour, one of which runs through the 
marshes to the sestuary of the Thames at Reculver, and 
the other enters the German Ocean in Pegwell Bay. The 
coast from the Isle of Sheppey to the North Foreland is 
skirted by sands which extend from a quarter of a mile to 
a mile from high-water mark; and for some miles farther 
out by ‘ the flats,’ which, except in Margate Roads, rarely 
afford, when the tide is out, more than two fathoms water. 
Margate Roads are sheltered to seaward by Margate Sands, 
which are dry at low water. 

The chalk eliffs of tho Isle of Thanet are succeeded by 
the low coast of Pegwdtl Bay, which continues to Walmer 
Castle near Deal. Here the chalk cliffs recommence and 
continue round the South Foreland (a headland bearing 
14 miles nearly due south from the North Foreland), to 
Sandgate between Folkestone and Hythe. Between Dover 
and Folkestone a portion of the chalk cliffs has fallen for¬ 
ward towards the sea, so as to present an under cliff similar 
to that at the back of the isle of Wight. From the 
neighbourhood of Folkestone the coast begins to get 
lower until it forms tho extensive tract of Romney Marsh, 
tho coast line of which extends south-west to Denge 
Ness, a point 19 miles in a straight line south-west of the 
South Foreland, and from thence westward 6 or 7 miles to 
the border of the county of Sussex. Romney Marsh is in 
one part protected against the sea by an embankment called 
Dyinchureh Wall. There are lighthouses at tho North 
and South Forelands, and on Denge Ness, and beacons in 
various other places. Opposite to the coast which extends 
from tho Isle of Thanet to the South Foreland lies the Good¬ 
win Sand, the channel between which and the Kentish 
coast is the well-known roadstead of the Downs. The po¬ 
pular tradition is that the Goodwin Sand was once an island, 
forming the estate of Goodwin earl of Kent. This island, 
which some suppose to have beon called Lomea, is said to have 
been destroyed by tho sea, a.i>. 1097. Others, with more pro¬ 
bability, consider it to have been a shallow previously covered 
with a depth of water sufficient to admit the passage of 
vessels over it, but made bare about the above-mentioned 
period by the accumulation of sand. Thero has been an 
impression that the sand was possessed of a peculiarly 
‘ voracious and ingurgitating property; so that should a 
ship of the largest size strike on it, in a few davs it would 
be so wholly swallowed up by these quicksanas, that no 
part of it would bo left to be seen.’ More accurate observers 
have however found that the sand is of the same quality 
with tho sands on the opposite shore. The Goodwin Sand 
is of irregular form, about 10 or 11 miles long from north to 
south ; its greatest breadth is three or four. It is divided 
into two parts by a narrow channel called ‘ the Swatch,’ 
navigable by small boats. 

The Downs, which are about 8 miles in length and 6 in 
width, are a safe anchorage, and are the general rendezvous 
of shipping leaving the Thames for the Channel, or return¬ 
ing homeward. They are sheltered on tho west and north¬ 
west, and partially on the north sides, by the Kentish coast or 
by the sands connected with it: on the east side the Good¬ 
win Sand forms a sort of breakwater. To the north of the 
Downs are ‘The Small Downs,’ a smaller roadstead imme¬ 
diately contiguous to the Downs properly so called. 

Surface and Geology .—Kent is on the whole a hilly 
county. The chalk range of the North Downs enters the 
county on the west side from Surrey, not far from Wester- 
ham, and runs to tho cast-north-east to the valley of the 
Medway between Maidstone and Rochester. Tho southern 
slope of this chalk range is steeper than the -northern, and 
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form* i line of kill, from the summit of whioh 'there 'is the foot of the chalk "hill*, and the’lattpr of the ragstone o' 
an extensive prospect. The North Downs are interrupted green-sand hills. 

between the border of the county and the Medway by the What is termed the Weald (Saxon petdb, a forest, or 
valley of the Darent On the eastern side of the Medway, perhaps generally, a wild uncultivated tract) was antiently 
which completely interrupts the chalk range, the Downs an immense forest, inhabited only by deer and hogs. It 
rise again, and run to the'east-south-east to the coast near has however been gradually oleared and brought into eul- 
Folkestone, still presenting their steepest slope to the south, tivation. The iron-sand of this district was formerly much 
This part of the range also is divided into two parts by the in request for the furnace and the forge: and the iron- 
valley of tiie Stour. On the north side the Downs gradually works were numerous and important But the introduc- 
subside towards the testuary of the Thames. The coast line tion of coal in the manufacture of iron has caused this 
from Walmer to Folkestone shows a transverse section of branch of industry to be transferred to other parts of the 
this range. island where fuel ia more abundant 

The breadth of the chalk formation, which thus extends Beds of limestone ooour in the green-sand formation, and 
through the county from west to east, varies; west of the are quarried near Maidstone for common purposes of build- 
Stour it is from three miles to six; east of the Stour it oc- ing, for road-making, and for burning into lime, which is 
cupies the whole extent of the county north of aline drawn used for stucco, or exported to the West Indies for refining 
from Folkestono to Wye, except where it is interrupted By sugar. 

the marshy valley which surrounds the Iide of Thanet. The Hydrography and Communications. — The northern 
height of the chalk hills is considerable. Hollingbourne boundary of the county is formed by the Thames, to the 
station, about midway between tho valleys of the Medway basin of which nearly the whole county belongs. This river 
and tho Stour, is 616 feet above the level of the sea; Pad- affords to that side of the county a ready means of com- 
dlesworth hill, about three miles north-west of Folkestone, munication with tho metropolis and with other parts. Tho 
is 642 feet; Folkestone hill, on the coast near Folkestone, royal dockyards of Deptford and Woolwich are upon it. 
is 575 feet; and Dover Castle hill is 469 feet. The cliffs The other principal rivers are the Ravensborne, the 
near Dover are about 400 feet high. Tho cliffs of the Isle Darent, and the Medway, which flow into tho mstuary of 
of Thanet are also of chalk; those about the North Fore- tho Thames; and the Stour, and the Rother, which now 
land are from 100 to 200 feet high. into the sea. 

The district between the chalk range and tho rostuary of Tho Ravensborne rises on Keston Common, near the 
the Thames is, for tho most part,'Occupied by tho plastic border of Surrey, and flows northward past the town of 
clay which immediately overlies the chalk. The tongue of Bromley and the village of Lewisham, and between the 
land between the Medway and the Thames, including the towns of Greenwich and Deptford, into the Thames. It 
Isle of Grain and the Isle of Sheppey, is formed of the turns several mills, and supplies Greenwich and Deptford 
London clay, which overlies the plastic clay. This forma- with water by means of waterworks. It is navigable for 
tion also occupies a considerable district north and north- nearly a mile up to Deptford bridge for lighters and other 
west of Canterbury, extending to the shore between Whit- small craft. The whole length of the Ravensborne is about 
stable and Reculver, whore (as well as in the Isle of ten miles. 

Sheppey) it forms oliffs: those between Whitstable and Re- The Darent rises in Squirriespark, near Wcstcrbam, just 
culver are in some places 70 feet high. The London clay under the North Downs, and close to the border of Surrey, 
also covers a small tract near Pcgwell Bay. The hills of Its course is first east-north.east, parallel to tho course of 
Sheppey, which are of London clay, rise to tho height of the North Downs, to Riverhead near Sevonoaks, where it 
200 feet. Shooters Hill, near Woolwich, which is an insu- turns north and passes through a depression in the Downs 
laled mass of London clay, is about 446 feet high. by Otibrd, Shoreham, Farningham, and other villages, to 

Jn the valleys of tho Darent and its feeder tho Cray the the town of Dartford, below which it is called Dartford 
strata above the chalk have been washed away, and the Creek, and becoming navigable, flows through the marshes 
chalk is covered only by the vegetable soil. Another strip of into the Thames. Its whole course is about twenty miles, 
chalk, denuded of tho superior strata, runs along the for three of which it is navigable. Just before joining the 
bank of the Thames from the valley of the Darent to below Thames it receives the Cray, which rises near Orpington, 
Gravesend. ' and has a course of about nine miles. The Cray is said 

South of the North Downs the chalk marl and green to produce the best trout of any stream in the neighbour- 
wjid crop out, and eovor a belt of land skirting the chalk hood. 

throughout the whole extent of the county from west to The Medway rises in Sussex, near the northern border, 
east. The breadth of this bolt varies from two miles to six between East Grinstcd and Crawley, and flows eastward 
or seven. Its southern slope, which is the steepest, forms through that county into Kent, which it enters near 
what is designated ‘ the ragstone range ’ of hills, the higher Ashurst about five miles west of Tunbridge Wells. In this 
paints of which are from 600 to 800 feet high, and overlook upper part of its course the Medway is swelled by many 
the valley watered by.theEden, thoMedway(fromPenshurst brooks, which drain the higher districts of the Weald of 
to Yalding), andtheBeult. The thickness of the chalk marl Sussex. At Penshurst, in Kent, the Medway is joined by 
averages 300 to 400 feet; of that of the green sand we the Eden, one of its main branchos, which rises about God- 
have no account. stone, in Surroy, and receives the drainage of tho valley 

The valley just referred to is occupied by the Weald clay, that separates the green-sand hills from the central iron- 
nnd forms another belt extending throughout the county sand high lands of the Weald. The Eden is about sixteen 
from the border of Surroy to the edge of Romney Marsh, miles long. The length of the Medway before it receives the 
having an average breadth of five miles. The thickness of Eden may be estimated at eighteen miles. From Penshurst, 
this formation may be estimated at about 300 feet. where the navigation of the river commences, it flows east- 

The remaining portion of the county, which forms a north-east five miles to Tunbridge, forming in its way two 
narrow belt or strip of land along the Sussex border, is or three islands. From Tunbridge the Medway flows eight 
occupied by tho iron-sand, which forms the nucleus of the miles east by north to Yalding, in the Weald, near which it 
great Weald district of the south-eastern part of England, is joined by tho Toyse or Teise and the Beult. The Teise 
This formation constitutes a range of hills, amid which the rises in the northern part of Sussex, and flows by Lamber- 
upper waters of the Medway and its tributary the Teyse hurst and between Horsmonden and Gtoudhurst into the Med- 
havotheir sources; and extends far into Sussex. It rises in way. Its length is about seven teen miles. It sends off an arm 
some parts of tho Weald clay district through the] overlying which joins the Beult. This river rises in the Weald of Kent, 
strata of that formation. ‘ not far from the foot of the iron-sand hills, near Shadoxhurst, 

The pounty thus appears, when viewed with reference to and flows north-by-west twenty miles to Yalding. Thecourse 
it* geology, to oonsist of five parallel belts, extending noarly of the Medway and of its principal feeder the Beult to their 
Jjtnhe direction of its length, and occupied by different junction is in tho direction of the valley of the Weald clay, 
informations, which sucoeed each other in regular order from of which they receive the drainage, the Beult of the eastern, 
north to south;—1, 1%e London and plastio clays; 2, tho and the Medway of the western part. From Yalding the 
chalk; 3, the chalk marl and green sand; 4, the Weald course of the Medway, though very winding, is for the most 
day; 5, the iron-sand. The southern border of tho chalk part northward; it passes through an opening in tlwgreon- 
aud green-sand formations, and the iron-sand district, form sand hills, across the prolongation of the valley of Holms- 
three parallel ranges of hills separated from each ether by dale by Maidstone and Aylesford, through a great open- 
tile Homesdale and Weald day valleys, the former lying at ing in the North Downs, and by Rochester and Chatham, 
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into the mtnary of the Thames at SheenKM. Its length 
below Yaldinp is more than thirty miles, and its total 
length above sixty, for more than forty of whioh it is navi¬ 
gable. The tide flows up to Maidstone bridge, just above 
which it is now stopped by a lock; it previously flowed 
a mile or two higher up. Ships and large vessels cannot 
ascend above Rochester bridge. Below Rochester the 
sestuary gradually expands to a considerable width, and 
forms an important harbour for the British navy. Nume¬ 
rous arms of the river or creeks penetrate the marshes, 
which spread inland to a considerable extent from the 
banks of the river. The royal dockyard of Chatham is 
on the Medway, and that of Sheerness at the junction of 
the Medway .with the Thames. The Medway is plentifully 
stored with fish: above Maidstone is an abundance of the 
usual fresh-water fish; and below Rochester are soles, 
flounders, and other flat fish, and smelts of excellent quality 
and large sire. In the creeks in the lower part of the river 
are considerable oyster-bed*. 

The British name of this river is said to have been 
Vaga, but if a judgment may be formed from the name 
given by Nennius to the town of Maidstone, ‘Caer 
Meguaid’ or ‘ Caer Mogwad,' the first syllable of the mo¬ 
dern name was also part of the British name, and not (as 
supposed by some) a Saxon addition. The Romanized 
name of a town mentioned in the Peutinger Table, and by 
Richard of Cirencester, supposed to be on this river, was 
Ad Madum or Madis, which corroborates the notion that 
‘ Mag’ or ‘ Mad' formed part of the British name. 

The Stour has two main branches, distinguished as the 
Creator and the Lesser Stour. The Greater Stour is formed 
by two streams, which flow along the valley between the 
North Downs and the green-sand hills in opposite direc¬ 
tions, one coming from the north-west near Lenham, tho 
other from the south-east, not far from Hythe on the coast; 
they unite near Ashford, and, turning to the north-east, 
pass through a depression in tho North Downs, and flow liy 
wye and Canterbury to tho neighbourhood of Sarre in tho 
Isle of Thanet. Here tho Stour parts into two branches, 
one of which falls into the aestuary of the Thames, near 
Reculver; tho other falls into Pegwell Bay, below Sand¬ 
wich. Tlieso two arms cut off Thanet from the rest of the 
county, and constitute it an island. 

The Lessor Stour rises near Lyminge, about three miles 
north of Hylho, and, flowing north by east to Barham, 
iihovo which it sometimes becomes dry, turns north by west, 
and skirting Barham Downs, flows to Bridge near Canter¬ 
bury. Here it makes another bend, and runs north-east 
into that arm of the Greater Stour which falls into Pegwell 
Buy. The two arms of tho Stour, which insulate Thanet, 
wore once a channel three or four miles over, which received 
several streams beside the Greater and Lesser Stour. Tins 
channel was called the Wantsume. In Bede's time the 
breadth was diminished to three furlongs, and was usually 
passable ut two places only, Sarre and Stonar, near Sand¬ 
wich, where ferry boats were kept. The channel continued 
to be navigable for ships of lolerable burden in tho reign of 
King Henry VIII.; but subsequently tho waters of the 
northern branch having been distributed by means of 
floodgates over the land, this arm from the Stour to Re¬ 
ceiver became too small for navigation, and was for a period 
quite dry in the neighbourhood of Sarre, so that Thanet 
became a peninsula rather than an island. A cut from tho 
Stour restored the continuity of the watercourse, but this 
north channel has never since been used for navigation. 
The Greater Stour enters Pegwell Bay after making a great 
bend, at the elbow of which Sandwich is situated. It is 
navigable up to Fordwich, near Canterbury. The wholo 
length of the river from Lenham to Pegwell Bay may be 
estimated at forty-five miles. Both the Greater and the 
Lesser Stour contain excellent trout; salmon trout, gene¬ 
rally of about nine pounds weight, are taken in the Greater 
Stour, and a peculiar species called the Fordwich trout, 
which are rather larger. 

The river Rother rises 'in Sussex, to which county it 
more properly belongs. [Sussex.] It first touches the 
border of Kent at the junction of a small stream, which 
raes new Hawkhurst, and separates the two counties. 
From this junction the Rother flows by Newenden and 
Wittersham, below whioh it quits the border and re-enters 
Sussex. Several small streams from the Weald of Kent 
flow into it, and die anas of these, with the Bother itself, 
enclose the river island of Qxney (six miles long from east 


to west, and three miles broan), the centre of which is occu¬ 
pied by the hills about Wittersham, Stone, and Ebony 
Chapel, while the rest of the island (of which the greater 
part is in Kent) forms the continuation of Romney Marsh. 
Tho Rother is navigable in all that part which touches this 
oounty. This river, which was antiently called the Limene, 
onae entered the sea at New Romney, but in the reign 
of Edward I., during a great inundation of the sea, it 
forsook its antient channel and formed for itself a new 
one into the sea at Rye. 

The principal canal in the oounty of Kent is tho RoySl 
Military Canal, which was formed, rather for the purposes 
of defenoe than of commerce, during the alarm of invasion 
in the late war against Napoleon. It has however since 
been converted to commercial use. It rung along the edge 
of Romney Marsh from its commencement in the sea near 
Hytlie to its junction with the Rother in the south-eastern 
corner of Oxney Isle. The line of this canal is very liltlu 
above the level of tho sea. 

An act was obtained in 1812 for a canal to be cut from 
the Medway, just above the junction of tho Teyse, to Ash¬ 
ford. It was to take a circuitous course through the Weald, 
and to havo a branch by Tenterden to the Royal Military 
Canal. Nothing has ever been done under this act. 

A canal, about nine miles long, extending from Graves¬ 
end to Frindshury, opposite Chatham, unites the Tliumes 
and the Medway, and saves a circuitous navigation of 
forty-seven miles round the extremity of the Isle of 
Grain. It passes, by a tunnel about two miles long, through 
the chalk hills. There is a basin at each end of the 
canal. 

Three principal roads traverse the county. The Dover 
road enters the county at New Cross, 34 miles from London, 
and runs cast-south-east in a very direct line through Dept¬ 
ford, Greenwich, Dartford (15 miles from London), Gravesend 
(22 miles), Rochester and Chatham (30 miles), Sitting- 
bourne (40 miles) and Canterbury (55 miles) to Dover (71 
miles). The principal communication between London and 
the Continent is by this road. The Hytho road branches 
off from tho Dover road at New Cross, and runs south-east 
through Eltham, Farningham, and Wrothum, to Maid¬ 
stone (344 milesi; and from thoneo by Lenham (44 miles). 
Charing, and Ashford (53 miles), to Hylhe (65 miles). 
The Hastings road branches off from the Hythe and Maid¬ 
stone road more than a mile beyond New Cross, and diverg¬ 
ing more towards the south, passes through Bromley, 
Seven Oaks (24 miles), and Tonbridge (30 miles); at Lam- 
berhursl (40 miles); it crosses a projecting angle of Sussex, 
and finally quits Kent for Sussex near Flimwell (45 miles). 
The road travelled by tho Hastings mail diverges from this 
road at Tonbridge, and passes through Tonbridge Wells (3(i 
mdes from London). The road to Rye branches off from tho 
principal Hastings road just before it quits Kent, ond passes 
through Hawkhurst and Newenden (53 miles), where it 
crosses the Rother into Sussex. Tho roads to Margate and 
Ramsgate, and to Sandwich and Deal, branch off from tho 
Dover road at Canterbury, and a branch from the Hastings 
road near I.amberhurst leads to Cranbrook and Tenterden, 
in the Weald, and to New Romney near the sea. A rail¬ 
road from London to Dover is in progress. It is to branch 
off from the Brighton railroad about 20 miles from London, 
and to pass by Tunbridge, and from thenco in a tolerably 
direct line by Ashford to Folkestone. From Folkestone 
it will pass by a toad along the faco of the cliffs and by a 
tunnel through Shakspeavo’s Cliff to the town of Dover. 

Agriculture .—The climate of Kent is in general mild 
and genial. The proximity to the continent of Europe 
exposes it to occasional north-east winds, which chill the 
air, but they carry off the sunerfluous moisture of Iho am I ; 
and some of the most fertile spots are in the Isle of Thanet, 
which lies at its north-eastern extremity, and in the adjacent 
parts. The soil of this county may be divided into the 
gravel, chalk, and clay, whioh produce, where they uiix in 
duo proportions, an extremely fertile 16am. The alluvial 
soils along the Thames and Medway, and in Romney 
Marsh, produce some of the richest marsh pastures m tho 
kingdom. „ 

A ridge of hills composed of ragstone traverses the county 
from west to east, along which there are some very fer¬ 
tile clays, which, witli moderate attention to the cultiva¬ 
tion, are highly productive. The chalk, which lies chiefly 
to the north of these, rises into hills between Canterbury 
and Dover, where there are some extensive sheep-downs, 
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but from Canterbury toward* London it i* mostly covered 
by a stiff clay, and only breaks out here and there on the 
bank* of the Thames. To the south of the ragstone hills 
are the Wealds, which contain some very fertile clays and 
woods, in which oaks grow to a great size. The soil in the 
Ida of Thanet is not naturally so fertile as the appearance 
of the crops might lead one to suppose. It consists mostly 
of a thin light soil; hut it has been so long improved by 
earefUl cultivation and abundant manuring, chiefly with 
sea-weed, that it may now be considered one of the most 
fertile spots in Great Britain. The subsoil is everywhere 
a Hard chalk, over which there is in some places a thin 
layer of earth mixed with flinty pebbles, not exceeding 
six or eight inches in depth: in some of the hollows the 
soil is deeper and more loamy, and so dry as to allow of its 
being ploughed quite flat without any ridges or water- 
furrows. There is not an acre of waste land in all the 
Isle of Thanet. 

Throughout the whole county the clay may be said to 
predominate, and the mode of cultivation generally adopted 
is that which suits the strongest soils. The Kentish 
farmers and yeomen, though generally rich and independ¬ 
ent, are not very ready to introduce improvements in the 
system by which their forefathers were enriched; and 
although a great quantity of corn is annually raised in the 
county, and contributes a great portion of the supply of the 
London market, it cannot be denied that this produce 
might be greatly increased, and raised at a less expense 
than it is now, by adopting improvements in the tillage of 
the land and tho implements in use. An old Kentish 
farmer may perhaps smile at this assertion, and, looking at 
his fine fields of wheat and beans, defy any one to cultivate 
the land better. This is the very reason why improvements 
which have been introduced in less productive distriots 
have made little or no progress in this county. In the 
year 1793, Mr. John Boys, who drew up the general view 
of the county of Kent, being himself a Kentish farmer, 
mentioned the heavy turn wrist plough, used almost uni¬ 
versally throughout Kent, as ‘ drawn by four horsos on the 
lightest soils, and with six on all the stillestand at this 
day, nearly half a century later, the old heavy turn-wrist 
plough is still used witli four horses in soils whero a good 
plough of an improved form would readily do the same 
work with two. 

The Kentish turn-wrist plough consists of a beam ten 
feet long, five inches deep, and four broad, behind which is 
a foot five inches hy three and a half, and three and a half 
feet long, on the top of which the handles are fixed. 
Through the beam, at two feet five inches from the foot, 
tt-a sheath of oak seven inches wide and one and a half 
ratek, which is morticed into the chop in an oblique direc¬ 
tion, so that the point of the share is twenty-two inches 
distant from the beam. The cltep, to which the share is 
fixed, is five feet long, four inches wide, and five inches 
deep. The share is of hammered iron, weighs about 32 lb., 
is twenty inches long, and from four and a half to sove,n 
inches wide at the point. The upper end of the beam rests 
on a carriage with two wheels three feet two inches high; 
on the axletreo is a gallows, on which is a sliding bolster to 
let it up and down. Through the centre of the axle is a 
clasp-iron, to which is fixed a strong chain called a tow. 
This comos over the beam, and, by lengthening it, the beam 
is let out a greater length from the axte, and thus tho 
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Shorn of tho turn-wrist Plough. Tho point to flat, like n chisel, tor stiff 
olnjrs. sad with n bloat point Sir stony soils. 

plough goes to a greater depth in the ground; hy shortening 
ft the reverse takes place. 

We do not mean to disparage this plough for heavy soils, 


nor doubt the necessity of its being drawn by four horses 
in some very stiff clays; but it might be greatly improved, 
and the draught diminished, so a* to save at least one horse 
in four. In clay soils, which are retentive of water, it is 
always advantageous to lay the land in stitolies with deep 
water-furrows between them; and for this purpose the 
Suffolk or the Scotch ploughs with a fixed turn-furrow are 
much better adapted than the turn-wrist. 

On the soils in the Isle of Thanet, where wheat and beans 
are raised alternately without fallow or intormission, the 
practice is good, and, if effected at a moderate expense, is 
not to be found fhult with. The ground is well stirred and 
amply manured for the beans, which are drilled in rows 
with wide intervals, and repeatedly horse-hoed till the crop 
is too far advanced to admit of it. The returns cannot fail 
to be good. The bean stubble is cleared of the stems and 
roots of the beans by a plough with a very broad share, 
which effects a perfect hoeing and leaves the surface quite 
clean. A deep ploughing is then given for the wheat. We 
cannot suggest any improvement in this practice, unless it 
be in the economy of the labour. But such soils are very 
scarco, and much of the Kentish clays and loams must bo 
cultivated with a greater variety of crops. There is room 
here for improvement, both in the rotations and in the 
manner in which each crop is raised; and the Kentish 
farmer might find it profitable to adopt some of the methods 
which experience has fully proved to he advantageous in 
soils and situations' not so well adapted to them as many 
parts of Kent are. A journey through tho northern counties 
of England and the south of Scotland would give the young 
Kentish farmer some useful hints, and would remove some 
prejudices which impede his progress in agriculture. 

Besides the usual crops which are raised on good clays, 
Kent produces several which are peculiar to it, such as 
canary and radish seed, which grow chiefly in the Isle of 
Thanot, where there are few hedgerows to harbour birds, 
which are very destructive to theso crops. The canary 
seed is cut in September, and is left for some time in the 
field until it is fit to be thrashed; for the seed adheres so 
strongly to the husk that it requires the influence of rain 
and exposure to the weather for some time to destroy the 
texture of tho envelopment before it can be separated; and 
it suffers very little from this exposure. The produce is 
from throe to five quarters per acre, and is chiefly used to 
feed birds kept in cages, and for this purpose is largely ex¬ 
ported. The offal is very good food for horses. Radish 
seed is also cultivated in the richer soils for the Londou 
seedsmen. It is sown in drills and carefully hoed, so as to 
leave the plants eighteen inches asunder. The pods, when 
ripe, require to bo left long in the field before the seed can 
he thrashed out. The produce is from eight to twenty-four 
bushels per acre. The demand for this seed is very great: 
every garden, however small, has a bed of radishes, and few 
gardeners think it worth while to save the seed. 

Other seeds are likowise raised for the London seedsmen, 
such as spinach, cresses, and white mustard. Kidney beaus 
are cultivated to a considerable amount in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Sandwich, and produce from ten to twenty bushels 
per acre. 

Wood and madder were formerly more commonly culti¬ 
vated m Kent than they are now; the foreign, being raised 
at a less expense, have driven the Kentisli out of the 
market. With a greater attention to the management of 
these valuable crops, they might probably still be raised 
advantageously; but everything which is dono in Kent is 
done in a more expensive manner than in many other 
countries; a great proof of the easy circumstances of the 
farmers and landowners there. 

There is comparatively a very small proportion of grass 
land in Kent, if we except tho sheep downs on the ohalk 
hills and the marshes. The marshes produce most of 
the hsy consumed in winter. Romney Marsh, which is 
well known for the richness of its grass, contains about 
44,000 acres; on the borders of the Stour are 27,000; and 
along the Medway, Thames, and Swale, about 11,500 more. 
A great many sheep are reared and fattened in these 
marshes. The cattle fed there are only a secondary consi¬ 
deration,-sheep being found more profitable. The quantity 
of sheep which the land will keep varies from two to five 
per acre; sometimes the grass grows faster than the flock 
cau consume, and becomes too rank, a circumstance which 
is owing to want of attention in stocking, and is detri¬ 
mental Lean tattle are then taken in to eat It close; 
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but a cnreftil fanner never allows his marshes to be either 
over or under stocked, and keeps the grass close fed and yet 
abundant The hay made in tne marshes is often stacked 
in the marsh itself, near some shed, where the stock may 
be supplied in winter. 

There are very few dairies of any consequcuce in 
Kent, nor is any cheese made, except for domestic con¬ 
sumption. 

Hops are grown to a very great extent in this county; 
and, with the exception of those which are raised at Farn- 
hara in Surrey, are the most esteemed of any in England. 
[Hops.] 

In that part of Kent which is nearest to London there are 
many extensive gardens; and about Deptford hundreds of 
acres are laid out in asparagus beds. Great quantities of peas 
are also raised for the London market on the line of road from 
London to Rochester. Apples, pears, plumbs, and cherries 
are raised in orchards, and the produce sent to the London 
market. Cider is also made in considerable quantities. In 
some places hops, apples, cherries, and filberts may be seen 
growing together in the same grounds; the proportion is 
800 hop hills, 200 Alberts, and 40 apple or pear trees per 
acre. The hops last twelve years, the Alberts thirty; after 
which the apples and pears requiro the whole ground. 
This is a very good arrangement, by which the land is con¬ 
stantly producing. 

The cultivation of the Alberts is peculiar to Kent, and 
very well managed there, especially in the neighbourhood 
of Maidstone. They do not require a very rich soil, hut grow 
well in that which is rocky and gravelly. The ground is 
kept clean around the trees, wliich stand about 12 feet 
apart. They are very carofully pruned, and one stem only 
is left to branch out a few inches above the ground; the 
branches are trained and’pruned in the shape of a punch¬ 
bowl, and are not allowed to run above 4 or 5 feet high: 
thus they will bear abundantly, and be very profitable. 
When the filberts are gathered, Ihey aro laid to dry in the 
sun or under a shed exposed to the air. If they are well 
dried, they will keep good for several years. 

There are still some extensive woods in Kent, but they 
are diminishing every year; and the produce of bark and 
timber is much reducod from what it formerly was. The 
demand for hop-poles has caused more attention to be paid 
to underwood; and some of the coppices, which aio well 
managed, give a sufficient return to prevent their being 
grubbed up and converted into arable land. 

On a general review of the agriculture of this county, it 
may be observed, that notwithstanding its present produc¬ 
tive state, and the natural fertility of many parts, it is 
capable of very great improvement, and that by a little 
attention, and a judicious outlay of capital in draining and 
liming where it is required, and especially by a more econo¬ 
mical application of agricultural labour, both in men and 
horses, its produce might be greatly increased, and raised 
at much smaller expense than it is at present. 

Divisions, Towns, fyc. —Kent has been long divided into 
five lathes. These divisions, in the opinion of some writers, 
take their name from the Saxon je-laSian, to assemble; they 
had formerly distinct courts superior to the hundred courts; 
each of them comprehends several hundreds, and other 
smaller divisions. The lathes are as follows:— 

I. Sutton-ai-Hone Lathe occupies the western extremity 
of the county. It is bounded on the north by the Thames, 
on the west by Surrey, ou the south by-Sussex, and on the 
east by an irregular line drawn from the Thames just 
above Northfleet to the border of the county near Ponshurst. 
It comprehends an area of 173,440 acres, and bad in 
1831 a population of 135,951. It includes the following 
hundreds:— 

I. Axton (or Axtane, or Claokstone), Dartford, and Wil¬ 
mington ; 2. Blackheath; 3. Bromley and Beckenham; 4. 
Codsheath; 5. Little and Lesnes or Lessness; 6. Ruxley; 
7. Somerden; 8. Westerham and Eaton bridge. 

II. Ayletford Lathe is on the western side conterminous 
with Sutton-at-Hone Lathe; on the north it is bounded 
by the Thames, on the south by Sussex, and on the east by 
a line drawn from the Medway at Raiuham below Chat¬ 
ham, south-east to Otterden near Charing, from thence 
south west to the neighbourhood of Headcorn, in the 
Weald, from thence north-west along the Beult to the 
junction of a stream flowing from the Teise, and from 
thence south along that stream and along the Teise to the 
Sussex border at Lamberhurst. It comprehends an area of 
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244,150 acres, and had in 1831 a population of 134,1yd. It 
is subdivided into the following hundreds:— 

9. Brenohley and Ilorsmonden; 10. Chatham and Gil¬ 
lingham; 11. Eythorne, orEyhorne; 12. Hoo; 13. Lark- 
field or Lavercefleld; 14. Littlefield; 15. Maidstone; 16. 
Shamwell, or Sbamel; 17. Toltingirough, or Toltingtrow; 
18. Twyford; 19. Washlingstone, or Watchlingstone; 20. 
Wrotliam ; beside the liberty of the city of Rochester, and 
the liberty of the Lowy of Tonbridge. 

Hasted adds to the above West or Little Barneficld hun¬ 
dred, containing part of the parish of Goudhuist, but not 
the church. 

III. Scray Lathe is on the western side conterminous 
with Aylesford Lathe. On the north it is bounded by the 
Thames, on the south by Sussex, and on the east by a 
tolerably regular line drawn from Sea Sftltcr near Wlnt- 
stablo to Aldington Corner, six miles west of Hytho; and 
from thence by Orlestono and Appledore to the eastern end 
of Oxncylsle. It comprehends an area of 260.510 acres, 
and had in 1831 a population of 78,973. It includes the 
following hundreds:— 

21. Barnfielfl (East); 22. Barclay, orBarklev; 23. Black- 
bourne, or Blacetune; 24. Boughton-undcr-Bican, or Boc- 
ton; 25. Calehill ; 26. Chart and Longbridge; 27. Crnn- 
brook; 28. Favershara; 29. Felborough, or Feleborg; 30. 
Marden; 31. Milton, or Middleton; 32. Rolvenden; 33. 
Selbrittenden; 34. Tentorden; 35. Toynham: 36. Wye. 

The Liberty of the Isle of Sheppey is a part of Milton 
hundred, but has a constable of its own. According to 
Hasted, Chart and Longbridge, Calehill, Felborough, and 
Wye hundreds have long been detached from the Lathe of 
Scray, and annexed to that of Shipway or Shepway; but 
all our other authorities give them os being still included iu 
S cray. 

IV. St. Augustine Lathe (formerly called also IJedctinth 
Lathe ) is conterminous ou the west with Scray Lathe. Oil 
the north and east it is bounded by the sea ; on the south 
it is conterminous with Shepway Lathe; the boundary linn 
being drawn from the border of Scray Latlio, near the town 
of Wye, to Ewell near Dover, and from thence south to the 
sea at Hougharn, between Dover and Folkestone. Its area 
is 166,760 acres, and it had in 1831 a population of 103,621. 
It comprehends the following hundreds:— 

37. Bewsbor.mgh; 38. Bleangate.or Blengate; 39. Bridge 
and Pelham; 40. Cornilo; 41. Downliamford; 42. Easily, 
orEstrego; 43. Kinghatnford; 44. Preston; 45. Ringslow, 
or Tenet, comprehending the Isle of Thanet; 40. West- 
gate; 47. Wliitstable; 48. Wingham. 

V. Shepway or Shipway Lathe is conterminous on the 
north with St. Augustiuo Lathe, and on the west with 
Scray Lathe and the county of Sussex, and is hounded on 
the other sides by the sea. Its area is 127,380 acres; its 
population in 1831 was 25,849. It contains the following 
hundreds:— 

49. Aloesbridge; 50. Folkestone; 51. Ham; 52. Hayno, 
orHeane; 03. Hythe; 54. Langport; 50. Lonmgboniugh ; 
50. St. Marlin Pouutney; 57. Newchureh; 58. Oxney; 
59. Stouting; GO. Street; Cl. Worth; besides the fran¬ 
chise and barony of Bircholt, called a hundred by 
Hasted. 

There are several parts of the county which have their 
particular 1 liberties,' exempt from tho jurisdiction of the 
county magistrates. They are as follows:—1. The county 
of tho city of Canterbury, in St. Augustine Lathe. II. 
Tho city of Rochester, and—111. The borough of Maul 
stone, both in Aylesford Lathe. IV. The Liberty of Rom¬ 
ney Marsh, comprehending tho hundreds of Langport, St 
Martin Pountnuy, and Worth, and part of the hundreds of 
Aloesbridge, Newchureh, and Street, and of the barony of 
Bircholt, all in Shepway Lathe. The Marsh is under the 
jurisdiction o( its own 'bailiff and jurats. V. The Liberty 
of the Cinque-Ports, which is partly in this county and 
partly in Sussex. The part which is in this county coin 
prehends—1. Sandwich, including the borough of Sand 
wich; the ville of Sarr, in the parish of St. Nicholas, and 
the ville of Ramsgate, in tho parish of St. Lawrence, in the 
Isle of Thanet; the town and parish of Deal, the parish qf 
Walmer, and part of that of Woodnesborough, near Sand¬ 
wich; and the parish of Fordwich, near Canterbury, all in 
St. Augustine Lathe: 2. Dover, including the town of 
Dover, with part of tho neighbouring parishes of Charlton 
and Hougham, the parish of Ringswould, between Dover 
and Deal, and the town and parish of St, John, Margate* 
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the parishes of Birchington, St. Peter's, and Wood, or 
Woodchurch, in Tbanet; the town and part of the parish of 
Folkestone, in Shepway Lathe; and the town and part of 
the parish of Faversham, in Scray Laths. All these, except 
Faversham and Folkestone, are in St. Augustine Lathe: 8. 
Hythe, including the town and parish of Hythe, and part 
of the parish of West Hythe, in Sbepwey Lathe: 4. New 
Romney, including the town and parish of New Romney, 

E art of the parishes of Old Romney, Appledore (in Scray 
athe), Brenzet, Ivechurch or Ivychurch, Snargate and 
part of Bromhill, all near Romney, and, except Appledore, 
in Shepway Lathe: 5. Rye, the liberty of which includes 
in this county the town of Tenterden, in tho Lathe of Scray. 
[ClNQUE-PoRTS.] 

The Liberty of Hastings formerly included in this county 
the parish of Bcaksbourn, near Canterbury (St. Augustino 
Lathe), and the hamlet or ville of Grange, or Grench, in 
Gillingham parish, near Chatham, in Aylesford Lathe: imt 
these were separated from it by the statuto 51 Geo. III., c. 
36. 

Several other places, though not out of the jurisdiction 
of the county magistrates, arc not under the constables of 
the hundred, but have constables of their own. 

There are in the county two cities, Canterbury and Ro¬ 
chester ; tho Cinque-Ports' of Dover, Hythe, New Romney, 
and Sandwich; the parliamentary boroughs of Greenwich 
(including Deptford and Woolwich), Chatham and Maid¬ 
stone, and eighteen other market-towns, viz. Ashford, 
Bromley, Cranbrook, Dartford, Deal, Faversham, Folke¬ 
stone, Gravesend, Lydd, Margate, Milton, Ramsgate, Seven- 
oaks, Sheernoss, Sittingbourue (held monthly), Tenterden, 
Tonbridgeor Tunbridge, and Westerham. There is a market 
held at long intervals at Eleham, or Elham, on the Lesser 
Stour, in order to prevent tho forfeiture of the charter; and 
there were formerly markets at Aylesford, St. Mary Cray, 
Eltlittin.Goudhurst.Lenham,Town Mailing, Quuenborougli, 
S maiden, Wrotham, and Wyo. Of some of these places an 
accouut is given elsewhere. [Ashford ; Aylesford ; Can¬ 
terbury ; Chatham ; Deal ; Dover; Greenwich (under 
which Deptford is included); Maidstone; Margate; 
Ramsgate; Rochester; Sandwich; Sheerness;Wool¬ 
wich.] The others we shall notice here. 

Hythe is locally in Hytho hundred, in the lathe of Shopway, 
G5 miles from London. It is called in antient records Hot lie, 
and in Domesday Hede, from the Suxon byS, a haven. This 
town is supposed to owe its origin to the decay of West 
Hythe and Lympne, or Limne (the Portus Lemanis of tho 
Antonine Itinerary), which are now both iulund. It was 
early a place of importance, being one of the Cinque-Ports, 
and having once had, according to Lcland, a fair abbey and 
four parish churches. In the reign of Henry IV. tlio inha¬ 
bitants of this town experienced such heavy calamities, 
pestilence, conflagration, and shipwreck, that they contem¬ 
plated abandoning the place; but the king by the grant of 
a liberal charter induced them to remain. The parish of 
St. Leonard, Hythe, which coincides with the Cinque-Port, 
contains 860 acres, and had in 1831 a population of 2287, 
of which scarcely any part was agricultural. Tho town, 
which iB at tho foot of a steep hill or cliff, about half a milo 
from the shore, consists chiefly of one long street, parallel 
to the sea, with some smaller ones branching from it, or 
parallel to it. Tho townhall and market-place are in tho 
centre of the town. The church is on the slope of the lull 
above the town; it is a cross church, very antient, with a 
west tower. Some of the western part of the church is of 
Norman architecture: the eastern part is early English, of 
remarkably good design and execution; this part of tho 
church has bold buttresses, and under it a remarkably fine 
groined crypt. There are two hospitals, or almshouses, in 
Hythe, of antient foundation. There are barracks at the east 
end of the town, a small theatre, and a publib library and 
reading-room. The market is on Saturday. The corporation 
of Hythe, under the Municipal Reform Act, consists of four 
aldermen or jurats, and twelve councillors. Hythe for¬ 
merly returned two members to parliament, by the Reform 
Act it sends only one. The parliamentary borough includes 
the municipal borpflgh, the Liberty of the town of Folke¬ 
stone, and the pudpbes of West Hythe, Saltwood, Cheriton, 
tnd Folkestone, and port of that of Newington. These 
limits include die watering-place of Sandgate. The living 
of Hythe is a perpetual curacy united with the rectory of 
Saltwood; their joint annual value is 784/., with a glebe- 
house] they ajf» in tbp diocese of Canterbury, but exempt 


from* the archdeacon’s visitation. There were in 1833 m 
the parish ton day-schools with 197 children; two day and 
Sunday national schools with 238 children, and two Sun¬ 
day-schools with 137 children. 

About a mile north of Hythe are the ruins of Saltwood 
castle; the outer walls, which arepartly remaining, enclose 
an elliptical area of three acres. These walls were strength¬ 
ened by several square or circular towers, now much dila¬ 
pidated. The keep, or gate-house, which was almost en¬ 
tirely rebuilt by Courtenay, archbishop of Canterbury, in 
tho time of Richard II., is now occupied as a form-house. 

*New Romney, in tho lathe of Shepway, is situated near 
the sea, in Romney Marsh, and is 70 miles from London. 

The name appears to be of Saxon origin. The etymology 
given by Lye is Rumen-ea, from Rume, wide, spreading, 
q.d. the spreading water or marsh. Perhaps it may be from 
Rumen-eze, * the island in the flat or marsh,’ a spot suffi¬ 
ciently elevated from the surrounding marsh to be dry 
being termed an island, or ‘ey,’ by tho Saxons. Now 
Romney appears to have risen before tho time of Edward 
the Confessor, from the decay of Old Romney (more inland), 
tho haven of which was deserted by tho sea. The haven of 
New Romney being commodious and well frequented, the 
town became important, and was made one of the cinque- 
ports, perhaps in the place of Old Romney, which, with 
Lydd, Denge Marsh (extending to Denge Ness), and Os- 
wardestono, wore added to it as subordinate members. But. 
the Rothor, which then entered tho sea at this place and 
formed its harbour, having forsaken its channel (in the 
reign of Edward I.), the harbour was choked up with beach, 
and tho town went to decay. In its flourishing time it is 
said to have been divided into twelve wards, and to have 
had five parish churches, os well as a priory and an hospital, 
of both which there are some remains. At present it is an 
insignificant place, built on a soil of gravel and sand, 
slightly elevated above the surrounding country. It consists 
chiefly of one wide well-paved street, with a market-house 
and a hall, or hrotherliood-house, in which the mayor, 
jurats, and commons of tho Cinque-Ports frequently hold 
their sittings. There is a weekly market and one yearly 
fair. The parish comprehends 2320 acres, and had, in 
1831, a population of 083. The church is a very antient 
and handsome building. The lower part of tho tower and 
part of the nave are of Norman architecture and of good 
composition; the upper part of the towor is of early Eng¬ 
lish, and the remaining part chiefly of decorated English 
character, with large and fine windows. The living is a 
vicarage in tho diocese of Canterbury, oxempt from the 
archdeacon’s visitation, of the clear yearly value of 16)/., 
with a glebe-house'not fit for residence, in the gift of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford. 

There were, in 1823, two infant or dame schools, with 
26 scholars,two day-schools with 50 scholars, and one national 
day and Sunday school with 142 children. Up to the pass¬ 
ing of the Reform Act, Romney returned two represen¬ 
tatives to the House of Commons; those, like the other 
members for the Cinque-Ports, were styled * barons.’ The 
first return of members from the town was in the reign of 
Edward I. It was disfranchised by the Reform Act; and 
is one of the polling-places for East Kent. 

At the village of Dymchurch, about four miles north-cast 
of New Romney, along the shore of Romney Marsh, is a 
soa-wall or embarkment of earth more than three miles in 
length, by which the marsh is preserved from the inundation 
of the sea. It is called Dymchurch wall. Its perpendicular 
height varies from fifteen to twenty feet above the general 
level of the tparshes: at the side next the sea it has a slope 
of a hundred yards: the width of the top varies from fifteen 
to thirty feet. There are sluices through it for draining 
the marshes. Old Romney, from the deoay of which New 
Romney arose, is now a mere village with a population of 
113 persons. 

Bromley is in Bromley and Beckenham hundred, in the 
lathe of Sutton at Hone, and near the Ravansbourne River, 
10 miles from London Bridge. Bromley parish contains 
4630 acres, and had in 1831 a population of 4002. The 
town consists principally of one street, with neat well- 
built houses, and having a market-house in the middle of 
the town supported on woodenpillars. The church con¬ 
tains the monuments of Dr. Hawkesworth. Dr. Zachary 
Pearce, bishop of Rochester, and several others. The oishop 
of Rochester’s palace at Bromley is a plain briok mansion, 
rebuilt a.d. 1777. In the palace garden is a chalybeate 
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spring, St. Blaise’s well,’ of some repute. There is a well- 
endowed hospital or ‘ College,’ founded in 1666 for clergy¬ 
men’s widows, and sinoe much enlarged: there are now 
forty widows in the establishment. The buildings surround 
two quadrangular courts: there is a chapel, and a chaplain 
is attached to the foundation. There are some dissenting 
meeting-houses. There is a market on Thursday, at which, 
on the third Thursday in each month, much business is 
done in cattle; thoro are also two cattle fairs. The living 
of Bromley is a perpetual curacy in the diocese and arch¬ 
deaconry of Rochester, and in the gift of the dean and chap¬ 
ter of the cathedral of that see: its clear yearly value is 
160/. There were in Bromley, in 1833, two day and Sun¬ 
day national-schools, one with 100 boys, and another with 
00 girls; 15 children of each sex were clothed from an an- 
tiont endowment. Bromley is one of the polling-places for 
the western division of the county of Kont. 

Cranbrook, the principal town in'the Weald of Kent, is 
in the hundred of Cranbrook in the lathe of Scray, 48 miles 
from London Bridge. The parish comprehends 10,460 acres, 
and iiad in 1831 apopulation of 3844, about half agricultural. 
The town of Cranbrook is irregularly built. The church is 
a large and handsome edifice in the perpendicular style, 
with good buttresses and fine windows j it is advantageously 
situated on a small eminence near the centre of the town. 
There are sevural dissenting meeting-houses. Cranbrook 
was once the centre of the clothing trade introduootl by 
tho Flemings, whom the policy of Edward III. induced to 
settle in this country. Since the removal of this branch of 
industry to the north and west of England, Cranbrook has 
been a mart for tho agricultural produce of the neighbour¬ 
hood, especially hops. The market, which is now held on 
Wednesday, is chiefly for corn and hops; every fortnight 
there is a cattle-market. Tho living is a vicarage in tho 
diocese and archdeaconry of Canterbury, of the clear annual 
value of 163/., with a glebe-house. Thero were, in 1833, 
eleven day-schools (two of them endowed) with 299 scholars; 
and six Sunday-schools with 449 children. In tho parish 
of Cranbrook are the ruins of Sissinghurst, a fine mansion 
formerly the residence of the Baker family. From having 
boon used as a French prison during one of the wars of the 
last century, it acquired tho inappropriate name of Sissing- 
hurst Custlo. In the hamlet of Milkhouse Street, in this 
parish, ure the remains of an antienl chapel dedicated to 
the Holy Trinity. Cranbrook is one of the polling stations 
for tho western division of tho county. 

Hartford is in the hundred of Axton, Durtford, and Wil¬ 
mington, in the lathe of Sutton-at-Hone. It is on tho river 
Daront, from which it gets its name (in Saxon Daruntfurd, 
in Domesday Tarenteford), about three miles from its 
junction with tho Thames, 15 miles from London Bridge 
on the road to Dover. The great insurrection under Wat 
Tyler, in the reign of Richard II., broke out hero. The 
parish contains 4150 acres, and had, in 1831, a population 
of 4715, about olio-tenth agricultural. Tho town is in a 
narrow valley, and tho principal street is on the line of the 
Dover road. The church is near the east end of llie town, 
close to the bridge over the Daront. Tho anlient burying- 
grouud is at some distance eastward from the church, on a 
hill which overlooks the town; a new burial-ground was 
consecrated a few years since. There are several dissenting 
places of worship. The trade of Dartford is considerable: 
there are chalk-pits near the town, and corn, oil, powder, 
and paper mills in the neighbourhood on tho river Darent; 
also a large iron foundry and manufactory of machinery. 

The first paper-mill erected in this country was at Dart- 
ford; it was built by Sir John Spielman, a German, who 
introduced tho manufacture, and stood on the site of the 
present powder-mills: the first mill established in England 
for rolling and slitting iron was also near Dartford. Barges 
from the Thames come up to the wharf below the town. 
The market is on Saturday; and there is a yearly fair. The 
trade in corn is considerable. The living of Dartford is a 
vioarage in the diocese and archdeaconry of Rochester, of 
the clear yearly value of 534/. with a glebe-house. There 
were, in 1833, nine day-schools with 311 children; one of 
these, with 80 scholars, is endowed: there were two day and 
Sunday national schools with about 200 children; and three 
Sunday-schools with 166 children. 

Near the town, are the ruins of a nunnery, founded a.d. 
1371, by Edward IH, for Augustine nuns, but afterwards 
occupied by Dominican nuns. At the dissolution the prioress 
and several of the nuns were of somO of the best and most 


antient families of the county: the revenues were then 
i 400/. 8*. gross, or 380/. 9*. o$</. clear. The buildings were 
occupied by Henry VIII., and/during her progress in Kent, 
by Queen Elizabeth, as a royal residence. The present 
remains are of brick and consist of a large embattled gate 
way, with some adjacent buildings, now occupied as a form- 
liouse : tho gardens and orchards occupied twelve acres, 
and were surrounded by a stone wall yet entire. There is 
an almshouse at Dartford, formerly an hospital for lepers, 
i Faversham is locally situate in the hundred of Fuver 
sham in the lathe of Scray, but has a separate jurisdiction, 
being a member of Dover, one of the Cinque-Ports. It is 
on a stream running into the East Swale, and just tu tho 
loft of tho road to Dover, 47 miles from Loudon Bridge. It 
appears to have been a place of some note before the time 
or Stephen, who built and endowed here an abbey for 
Cluniac monks, in which himself, his queen Matilda, and Ins 
eldest son Eustace of Boulogne were buried. Tins abbey 
was at the time of the dissolution in the iiands of the Bene¬ 
dictine order: its revenue was 355/. 15*. id. gross, or 286/. 
12*. 6ftf. clear. Some portions of the outer walls remain. 
At the dissolution the remains of King Stephen were thrown 
into the river, for the sake of tho leaden coffin in which they 
wore contained. 

Tlie parish of Faversham comprehends 2270 acres, and 
had in 1831 a population of 4429, luss than one-tenth ugri 
cultural. The population of the adjacent parish of Preston, 
a village which joins Faversham town, was at the same time 
675. The town, which has been much improved in the last 
half century, consists principally of four streets forming an 
irregular cross, and having the guildhall and market-place 
in the centre. The church, which is a large cruciform 
structure of flint, has some portions in the decorated Eng¬ 
lish style; other portions are of later date. There is a 
light tower at tho west end, crowned with pinnacles, and 
surmounted liy an octagonal spire. There are an assembly- 
room and a theatro. Faversham is a port, and lias an exciso- 
ofllcu and custom-houso. Tho creek or arm of the Swale on 
which the town stands is navigable for vessels of J 50 tons, 
several coasting vessels belong to the port. Dials from the 
North of England and timber from the Baltic arc imported. 
Tho exports are chiefly agricultural produce, corn, hops, 
fruit, and wool, which are sent to London by hoys. There 
is no manufacture now except of gunpowder and cement 
on a small scale. Tho oyster fishery, which is an important 
branch of industry, employs about 250 adult males. The 
oyster fishermen and dredgermen form an incorporated com¬ 
pany. The markets are on Wednesday ami Saturday 
thero are a monthly cattle-market and an annual fair. The 
council of the borough of Faversham, under the Municipal 
Reform Act, consists of four aldermen or jurats and twelve 
councillors. The living is u vicarage in the diocese and arch¬ 
deaconry of Canterbury, of the clear yearly value of 342/., 
with a glebe-house. There were in 18.33 a well endowed 
grammar-school, with 12 scholars; a national school with 
185 children; and tweuty-ono other day-schools, with 640 
children; two boarding-schools with 105 children; and 
three Sunday-schools with 452 children. There are several 
dissenting meeting-houses. 

Folkestone is locally in tlie hundred of Folkestone in 
Shcpway lathe, 70 miles from London, but has separate 
jurisdiction, being a member of the Cinque-Port of Dover. 
It was early a place of some importance: the Romans had a 
tower here on a high hill, of the earth-works or entrench¬ 
ments of which there arc yet some remains. By the Saxons 
it was called Folcestane; in Domesday, Fulcbestan. There 
was a monastery, which had boon destroyed by the Danes 
during or before tho time of Alhelstau. There was also a 
castle built by the Saxon kings of Kent, and rebuilt by the 
Normans, which has’been in later times nearly all destroyed, 
with the cljff on which it stood, by the encroachments of tho 
sea. All. that remains is a small part of the wall near the 
church. 

The parish of Folkestone comprehends in all 4360 acres, 
of which 680 are in the separate jurisdiction of the town- 
the population in 1831 consisted of 4296 petsons, of whom 
3638 were in the town. Folkestone is situated on the ahum 
of the English Channel, partly in a hollow between iwo 
cliffa, and partly on the west cliff. Tlie streets are narrow, 
steep, and indifferently paved. The harbour, owing to the 
accumulation of shingle, is not cupable of affording anchor¬ 
age to many vessels. Many boats belong to it, whioh are 
engaged in the mackerel and herring fisheries. The ckuroh. 
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which stand* at the we*t end of the town, is a cross church Lydd, or Lid, is in the hundred of Langport, in the lathe 
of early English character, having a tower in the centre of Shepway. The hundred is one of those included in the 
supported by strong piers. The Western end was partly liberty of Romney Marsh; hut Lydd is a corporate town, 
blown down by a hurricane in December, 1705, and whon and a member of the cinque-port of New Romney, from 
rebuilt the dimensions were contracted. There are three which it is distant about three miles. The name is written 
dissenting places of worship. Tbore was a Benedictine in antient records Hlyda, and is supposed to be a corruption 
priory at Folkestone, originally alien, but afterwards made of the Latin littrn, ‘a shore,’ a name corresponding to 
denizen. A gateway in the wall and some part of the its situation. It is upon the tongue of land, the termination 
foundations are all that remain of this building. The trade of which is Denge Ness, about two miles from the sea; but 
of the town is dull: fishing and smuggling are both on the it is probable that the sea once came nearer to it. The 
decline. The market is on Thursday, and there is one parish comprehends 11,660 acres, with a population, in 1831, 
yearly fair. The council under the Municipal Reform Act of 1357, more than half of which was agricultural. The 
consists offour aldermen or jurats and twelve councillors, town consists of houses irregularly built on an open flat. 
The market-house and the guildhall have been lately and from its being quite out of any thoroughfare, and from 
rebuilt. The living is a perpetual curacy, in the diocese the decline of the contraband trade, by which it was for- 
and archdeaconry of Canterbury, of the clear yearly value merly supported, it is a dull decayed place. The church is a 
of 185/. There were, in 1833, one infant-school, with 6o largo building, with a fine tower in the perpendicular style, 
children; twelve dame-schools, with 251 scholars; six day and crocketted'pinuacles. The market is on Thursday: the 
or boarding and day schools, with 242 children; and four chief employment of the townsmen is in fishing. The cor- 
Sunday-scliools, with 491 children. Dr. William Harvoy poration, which is left untouched by the Municipal Reform 
was born at Folkestone. Act, consists of a bailiff 1 , jurats, ana freemen. The bailiff 

Folkestone was by the Reform Act made part of the and jurats are justices in the borough, which is co-cxten- 
parliamentary borough of Hy the. sive with the parish. The living is a vicarago, in the 

The village of Sandgate, which is partly in Folkestone diocese of Canterbury, exempt from the archdeacon’s visi- 
parish, is a place of some resort as a bathing-place. There tation, of the clear yearly value of 12471., with a glebe-house, 
is a castle at Sandgate, built by Henry VIII., probably on There was, in 1833, only one school in the parish, a national 
the site of a more antiont one. school, of 116 children, with a lending library attached. 

Gravesend is on the south bank of the Thames, locally in On the point of Denge Ness is a lighthouse 110 feet 
the hundred of Tollingtrougb, in the lathe of Aylesford, high, and a small fort. There is a spring of fresh water on 
22 miles from London Bridge through Dartford. The this point, which is covered by the sea very tide, 
western part of the town is in the parish of Gravesend, tho Milton, sometimes distinguished as A. illon-next-Sitting- 
eastern in that of Milton. In the time of Richard II. bourne, is in the hundred of Milton and in tho lathe of 
Gravesend was burned, and most of the inhabitants carried Scray, on a creek or arm of the Swale, 39J miles from 
into captivity by a squadron of French galleys. In the reign London. 

of-Henry VIII. two platforms were raised for the protec- This town wus a demesne of the Saxon kings, who are 
tion of the town, and a blockhouse at Tilbury, in Essex, to said to have had a palace in tho neighbourhood. In the 
guard the passage of the river. struggle of the Danish chieftain Hastings with Alfred the 

The parish of Gravesend comprehends 630 acres, with a Great, the Danes formed an encampment here, tho remains 
population, in 1831, of 5097 ; Milton contains 650 acres, of which yet exist, under the name of Castle Rough, from 
with a population of 4348: making together 1280 acres, its being overgrown with trees and underwood. The town 
with a population of 9445. Gravesend has of late years was burned by Earl Godwin during his quarrel with Edward 
beoome a great place of resort fur visitors from the metro- the Confessor, but rose to importance again in the time of 
polis, and has been much enlarged and improved: the old the Conqueror. The parish comprehends 2340 acres, and 
town is however still mean and irrogular. Two piers hod, in 1831, a population of 2233, of which about an eighth 
have been erected for landing passengers, and a convenient is agricultural. The town is on the side of a hill sloping 
bathing-house for visitors. There are a library, concert- down to the creek, and is ill built. The business of the 
room, theatre, and gardens. The country round Gravesend place arises from its oyster fishery, and from its being tho 
is pleasant, and the view from the Windmill Hill, above port of communication with London for the surrounding 
tho town, oxtensivo. Tin church, which is near the centre agricultural district. In the centre of the town is the 
of the town, is a neat spa nous brick building: there are a antient court-house for holding tho manor courts and public 
chapel of case and sevuial dissenting places of worship, meetings, with the town gaol beneath. The market is on 
Milton church is near the east end of tne town. Saturday, and there is one yearly fair. Much corn is 

Formerly vessels sailing from tho port of London were shipped here. The church, which is to the north of the 
obliged to stop at Gravesend to take their clearances. Out- town, is chiefly iu the decorated English style; it is large 
ward-bound Indiatnen still take in fresh provisions here: and handsome, with an embattled tower at the west end. 
seamen going out provide themselves with slops. There are The living is a vicarage in tho diocese and archdeaconry of 
considerable lime-works and brick-fields about the town, Canterbury, of the clear yearly value of 256/. with a glebe- 
and a great quantity of land in the neighbourhood is occupied house. 

by market-gardeners, who raise vegetables, especially aspa- There were in the parish, in 1833, seven infant or dame 
ragus, for the supply of the London markets. Many schools, containing 140 children; throe day-schools, with 
vessels are employed in fishing; and somo rope-making 163 children; one day and Sunday national school, with 
and ship-building are carried on. The resort of visitors from 150 children, partly supported by endowment; and one 
the metropolis to Gravesend during the summer season is Sunday-school, with 152 children. 

very great, owing to the cheapness of stoam-boat conveyance Sevenoaks, in the hundred of Codshoath and the lathe 
and its convenient distance from London. The market is of Sutton-at-Hone, is on the Hastings road, 24 miles from 
on Wednesday and Saturday, the former for corn. The London. This town, called in an antient document Seovan- 
canal which unites the Medway and the Thames enters acca, received its name from seven oak trees which once 
the latter near Gravesend. This town is one of the polling- occupied 'the eminence on which the town stands. The 
places for West Kent. There is a fort at Gravesend, parish comprehends an area of 6790 acres (of which 1910 
mounting sixteen guns. are in the liberty of Riverhead, and 3210 in the Weald 

The living of Gravesend is a rectory, of the clear yearly liberty), with a population of 4709; about one-third agri- 
value of 307/.; that of Milton a rectory, of the clear yearly cultural. The town is situated on the northern brow of 
value of 359/.; both of them are in the diocese and arch- the chalk marl and greensand range of high lands, in the 
deaeonry of Rochester. midst of a fertile and well cultivated district. It is well 

The inhabitants of the parishes of GraVesend and Milton built, and contains a number of good houses. The church 
were incorporated by Queen Elizabeth. By the Municipal is spacious and elegant, and, from its situation on an emi- 
Reform Act the borough was divided into two wards: it nenoe, forms a conspicuous object; it is chiefly in the per- 
hus 6 jurats or aldermen and 18 councillors. There were, pendicular style. There are several dissenting meeting- 
in 1833, in the two parishes, two infant or dame schools, houses. At the south end of the town is the grammar- 
with 74 children; two national schools, with 180 children; school, which has a good endowment ‘ there is also a large 
one endowed day-school, with 34 children: seventeen other range of almshouses; both these institutions owe their 
day-schools, with 449 children; seven boarding-schools, with origin to Sir William de Sevenoke, a foundling brought 
166 children; and four Sunday-schools, with 669 children, up by some charitable persons in this town, from which he 
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took hit name. There are two other well endowed schools, 
founded by Lady Margaret Boswell, with a handsome 
school-house lately rebuilt The market-house is an old 
building, in which the county assizes were held frequently 
during the reign of Elizabeth and occasionally Bince. The 
market is on Saturday, chiefly for corn; there is a monthly 
cattle-market; and also two yearly feirs. There are some silk- 
mills in the neighbourhood. The living is a vicarage and 
sinecure rectory, in the peculiar jurisdiction of the arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, of the clear yearly value of 935/., 
with a glebe-house. 

Near Sevenoaks is Knowle Park, the seat of the Earl of 
Plymouth. 

There were, in 1833, in Sir William de Sevenoke’s gram¬ 
mar-school 31 boys (11 on the foundation) ; in Lady Boswell’s 
schools, 215 children of both sexes; and in thirteen other 
day or boarding and day-schools, 408 children. There were 
four Sunday-schools, with 397 children, thrge of them with 
lending libraries attached. 

Sittingboume is in the hundred of Milton and the lathe 
of Seray, 40 miles from London on the road to Canterbury. 
The parish contains 1260 acres, and had, in 1831, a popu¬ 
lation of 2182, about one-eighth agricultural. It consists 
chiefly of one main street There are some good inns, and 
the prosperity of the place depends in a great degree on the 
passage of travellers between London and Dover. The 
church is a spacious edifice, rebuilt, with the exception of 
the tower and the external walls, since a.d. 1762, when it 
was accidentally burnt. It has some curious windows of de¬ 
corated character, and some fine ones of perpendicular date. 
Queen Elizabeth granted, in two successive charters, a 
weekly market and two fairs - she also incorporated the 
town, and granted the privilege of returning members to 
arliument. Communication with London is maintained 
y hoys from a quay on Milton creek in this parish. The 
weekly market has been long discontinued, the fairs re¬ 
main,* and the other privileges were never exercised. The 
present market is held monthly. The living is a vicarage 
m the diocese and archdeaconry of Canterbuiy, of the clear 
yearly value of 212/., with a glebe-house. There were, in 
1833, two dame-schools, with 29 children; nine boarding 
and day schools, with 186 children; one national school, with 
160 children; and oue Sunday-school, with 233 children. 
Sittingboume is one of the polling-places for East Kent. 

Tenterden is locally in the hundred of Tenterden and 
lathe of Scray, but has a separate jurisdiction, being a 
member of the cinque-port of Rye. It is 55 miles from 
London, on the road through the Weald of Kent to Romney. 
The parish comprehends 8620 acres, and had, in 1831, a 
population of 3177, about half agricultural. The town 
stands on an eminence, in a rich agricultural district, upon 
which it depends: it consists of one main street along the 
Romney road, and contains some good houses. The church 
is a spacious and handsome edifice, chiefly of perpendicular 
character, having a lofty tower at the west end, to which a 
beacon was formerly uttached. It has been a popular saying 
that ‘ Tenderden steeple was the cause of Goodwin Sands/ 
This has been supposed to originate from the circumstance of 
the funds destined for keeping up Sandwich haven having 
been applied to the building of this church. There are some 
dissenting places of worship. Thoro is a townhall, a modern 
building, sometimes used as an assembly-room. The 
market is on Friday, and there is a yearly fair. When the 
clothing trade was carried on in the Weald of Kent, this 
town was one of the manufacturing places. Tenterden was 
incorporated by Henry VI. The corporation, under the 
Municipal Reform Act, consists of 4 jurats or aldermen 
and 12 councillors. The liviDg is a vicarage, in the diocese 
and archdeaconry of Canterbury, of the clear yearly value 
of 177/. There were, in 1833, a national school, with 190 
children, endowed with the transferred funds of a decayed 
grammar-school; six other day-schools, with 127 children; 
and four Sunday-schools, with 181 children. 

Tunbridge, or Tonbridge, is in the liberty of the Lowey of 
Tunbridge, and in the lathe ofAylesford, 30 miles from Lon¬ 
don, on the road to Hastings. In the time of the Conqueror 
a castle was built on this spot on the banks of the Medway by 
Richard Fitz-Gilbert (otherwise Richard de Tunbridge), 
afterwards earl of Clare; and the town rose under the pro¬ 
tection of the castle. In the civil troubles of the reign of 
Henry III. the castle was besieged and taken from its 
owner Gilbert Ruftis, earl of Clare, Glo’ster, and Hertford, 
by Prince Edward. During the siege the garrison burnt 


the town. There was also a priory at Tunbridge founded 
by Richard de Clare, first earl of Hertford, in the time of 
Henry I., for canons of St. Augustin, the revenue of which 
at tho suppression was 169/. lur. 3d. The parish compre¬ 
hends 14,730 acres, and has a population of 10,380, about ono- 
fourth agricultural. The town consists chiefly of one street, 
broad, partially paved, and, from its being on a decl ivity,clean. 
There are several bridges over the Medway, which is hero 
divided into various arms. Near the principal bridge is a 
wharf, where the timber brought from the Weald is sent 
down the Medway. The church, which is near the centre 
of the town, is a lame and handsome fubric,-in various styles 
of architecture. Ijiere is a free-school, founded by Sir 
Andrew Judd, and richly endowed: it has 16 exhibitions of 
100/. per annum each, tenable at any college of Oxford or 
Cambridge, besides thirteen other exhibitions, and a fellow¬ 
ship at St. John’s College, Oxford. There are a townhall 
ana market-house. The ruins of the castle, which are near 
one of the bridges, consist of an entrance gateway, flanked 
with round towers, and tolerably perfect, and of the artifi¬ 
cial mound on which the keep stood ; the outer walls en¬ 
closed an area of six acres. The ruins of the priory consist 
principally of the refectory, now converted into a barn. 
There is a weekly market on Friday, and a monthly cattle- 
market, also one yearly fair. The trade of tho town is in 
coal and timber brought from Maidstone for the supply of 
tho neighbourhood: gunpowder and wooden wares (which 
last take their name from the town) are made to a small 
extent. The living is a vicarage in the diocese and arch¬ 
deaconry of Rochester, of the clear yearly value of 763/., 
with a globe-house. 

There wore in 1833 seven infant or dame schools, with 
272 children; Judd’s endowed grammar-school, with 100 
boys (60 of them on tlio foundation); tho ‘ Southborough 
Free-school,’ with 57 children; and fourteen other boarding 
and day schools, with 430 or 440 children; four day and 
Sunday schools of the established church (two of them 
national schools), with 382 children, and three Sunday- 
schools with 420 children. 

Tunbridge Wells is between five and six miles south 
of Tunbridge, upon the border of Kent and Sussex, 
part of it being iu each county. It extends into tho 
parishes of Speldhurst (Washlingstone hundred, latlic of 
Scray), and Frant (Rotherfield hundred, rape of Povensej, 
Sussex), but is chiefly in that of Tunbridgo. The popula¬ 
tion cannot be given distinct from that of the parishes in 
which tho town is situated. The chalybeate spring, to 
which the town owes its origin, was first noticed in the 
reign of James I., by Dudley lord North, who had been 
residing in the neighbourhood for the recovery of his 
health. The benefit which he derived from the water 
brought the spring into notice ; the wells were sunk, paved, 
and enclosed, but the visitors found aceonimodation at Tun¬ 
bridge town. The water is chalybeate, and nearly equal in 
strength to that of Spa, in Germany. The soil is dry, and 
the air of the place is healthy, though cold. When Hen¬ 
rietta, queen of Charles 1., visited the Wells, she and her 
suite romainud uuder tents. By degrees however per¬ 
manent habitations were erected in the immediate vicinity 
of the wells, and at the neighbouring villages of South- 
borough and llusthall. After the Restoration tho place 
rapidly increased. A chapel was built at Tunbridge Wells 
dedicated to King Charles the Martyr; a subscription- 
school was also established, and an assembly-room, coffee¬ 
house, bowling-greens, and other places of amusement 
were erected in tho neighbourhood. The town has much 
increased of late years. The Wells, properly so called, are in 
the centre of the town, and near them are tho markets, the 
chapel, the assembly-rooms, and the public walks, or parades. 
There are a theatre, libraries, and the other usual requisites 
of a watering-place. Different groups of houses are distin¬ 
guished by tho numes of Mount Zion, Mount Ephraim, 
Mount Pleasant, and Bishop’s Down. About a mile and a 
half south-west from the Wells, in the county of Sussex, 
are the High Rocks, which present a striking and romantio 
scene. The chapel at Tunbridge Wells has been enlarged 
sinco its first erection, and stands partly in each of the 
throe parishes. There is a new cliorch lately erected in. 
Tunbridge parish, and there are some dissenting meeting¬ 
houses. Tunbridgo Wells is fumous for toys and small 
articles turned in holly, plum-tree, cherry-tree, sycamore, 
and various foreign woods. 

Southborough is midway between Tunbridge town and 
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the Wells. A new district church has been erected here, 
and there is (as already noticed), an endowed free-schooL 
The place consists of a number of scattered houses. 

Westerham is in the hundred of Westerham, in the 
lathe of Suttue-at-Hone, 21 miles from London, through 
Bromley. It is near the source of the Daront, and in the 
valley of Holmesdale, between the chalk and the ragstone 
hills. The parish has an area of 4740 acres, and the popu¬ 
lation in 1831 was 1985, about two-fifths agricultural. The 
town is on a declivity; the principal street runs east and 
west on the road which runs from Maidstone along 
the vedley of Holmesdale into Surrey. The church is a 
neat and tolerably spacious building, chiefly in the perpen¬ 
dicular style: it contains a neat cenotaph to the memory of 
General Wolfe. There are one or two dissenting places of 
worship. The market is on Wednesday, and there is a 
yearly cattle-fair. 

The living is a vicarage united with the parochial cha- 
pelry of Euenbridge; they are in the diocese and arch¬ 
deaconry pf Rochester; their joint annual value is 608/., 
with a glebe-house. There were in 1833 a national school 
with 46 girls, and five other day-schools witli 144 children; 
two hoarding-schools with 46 childron; and two Sunday- 
schools with 96 children. 

General Wolfe and Bishop Hoadley were natives of Wes¬ 
terham. 

Queenborough, or Quinborowo, is in the liberty of the 
Isle of Sheppey, in the lathe of Scray, 454 miles from Lon¬ 
don, by a road branching from the Dover road eight miles 
beyond Chatham, and loading into the Isle by King’s Ferry 
over the West Swale. Queenborough (antiently Cyning- 
burg) belonged to the Saxon kings, who had a castle here, 
on the site of which Edward III. commenced a now and 
more extensive fortress. Edward made the town a free 
borough, and gave it the name of Queenborough, in honour 
of his consort Philippa. This castlo was demolished in (ho 
timo of the Commonwealth, but the moat and well point 
out its site. The well, after being partly filled up with rub¬ 
bish, was cleared out and restored to use in 1725; it sup¬ 
plies the town with water. Queenborough is a poor placo; 
tho greater part of the inhabitants are dependent on the 
oyster fishery; a few of them possess boats of their own. 
Tho houses term one main street.: tho church was originally 
a chapel to the parish church of Minster, but is now 
parochial: tho interior is neat. There is a guildhall and 
a small gaol under it. Queenborough has a corporation, 
and until disfranchised by the Reform Act it returned two 
members to parliament. 

Tho parish had in 1831 a population of 786. Tho income 
of the corporation is derived from the oyster fishery, the 
management of which is in their hands. The markets, 
which are now disused, wore held on Monday and Thurs¬ 
day. The living iB a perpetual curacy in the diocese and 
archdeaconry of Canterbuir, of tho clear yearly vntuo of 
60/., with a glebe-house. Thoro were in 1833 a free-school, 
with *72 children, five other day schools, with about 100 
childron, and two Sunday-schools, with 177 children. 

St. Mary Cray, the most considerable of the villages which 
take their name from the river Cray (tho others are St. Paul’s 
Cray, Foot’s Cray, and North Cray), in Ruxley hundred, 
Sutton-at-Hono lalho, is on a cross-road which connects the 
Maidstone and Hastings roads, 13 miles from London. It had 
formerly a market, hut it was discontinued in 1703 in 
consequence of the market-house having been blown down. 
The population in 1831 was 905. Elham, or Eleham, is in 
Loningborougli hundred, Shepway lathe, on the Lesser 
Stour. It was formerly a place of consequence, though now 
only a village. A market was granted by Henry III., and 
it is still held at intervals of five or six years in the market- 
house, which is yet standing, in order to maintain the 
charter. The church has a large tower of early English 
architecture, with a small leaden spire. Population in 1831, 
1302. Eltham is in Blackheath hundred, Sutton-atrHone 
lathe, eight miles from Loudon on the Maidstone road. Here 
was a royal palaoe built at an early but unknown period. 
Henry fit kept Christmas here a.d. 1270. Most of tho 
succeeding sovereigns frequently resided here till Henry 
VIII., but on the nse of Greenwich it was deserted. The 
principal part of the palace yet remaining is the antient 
hall, 100 feet long by 56 broad, and 60 high, now occupied 
as a bam or cow-house: the windows now bricked up have 
been extremely elegant: the roof is of timber curiously 
Tfiooght wad- nobly ornamented. The area of the palace is 


surrounded by a Ugh stone wall, and a broad deep moat, 
now converted into a garden, over which are two bridges. 
Population in 1831, 2005, or including the hamlet of Mot- 
tingham, 2129. Goudhurst is partly in Marden and partly 
in Cranbrook hundred, in the lathe of Scray. The ohurch, 
which is on a commanding eminence, is a spacious fabric, 
with a low massive western tower formerly crowned with a 
lofty spire. Goudhurst was formerly one of the clothing 
towns of the Weald, and had a weekly market. Population 
in 1831, 2758. Lenham is in Eynorne hundred, in tho 
lathe of Aylesford, on the road from Maidstone to Ashford 
and Folkestone. The market was discontinued early in the 
last century, and the attempts since made to revive it have 
failed. Population in 1831, 2197. Town Mailing, other¬ 
wise West Mailing, is in Larkfleld hundred, lathe of 
Aylesford, 29 miles from London Bridge, just out of tho 
Maidstone road. Here was an antient Benedictine nunnery, 
tho yearly value of tho possessions of which at the dissolu¬ 
tion was 245/. fbs. 24 d. gross, or 218/. 4*. 24rf. clear. Many 
parts of the conventual buildings are yet standing, espe¬ 
cially a portion of the west end of the church, a beautiful 
specimen of Norman architecture. There is also at St. 
Leonard’s, a hamlet of Mailing, a tower 71 feet high, much 
resembling the keep of a Norman castle; it belonged to St. 
Leonard's chapel, now destroyed. Town Mailing church, a 
handsome ana spacious building, has a Norman tower at 
the west end. There is a small endowed froo-school. Tho 
market, held on Saturday, lias not been long discontinued. 
Population in 1831, 1459. Smarden is in Culehill hundred, 
in tho lathe of Scray, in the Weald. The market-house is 
yet standing. There are ouo or two dissenting meeting¬ 
houses and a small free-school. Population in 1831, 1177. 
Wrotham is in Wrotliam hundred, in Aylesford lathe, 24 
miles from London, on the Maidstone road. It lies near 
the foot of tho chalk hills. The church is a large well-built 
edifice in a great tnixturo of stylos. Tho market was held 
in the centre of the village at the intersection of tli<5 two 
principal streots. Population in 1831,2601. Wye is in 
Wyo hundred, in the lathe of Scray, about three miles 
north-east of Ashford under the chalk hills. Here was 
before the Reformation a college, the buildings of which, 
forming a quadrangle round an open court, ure used for the 
purposes of two endowed schools. Tho market has been 
long discontinued. Population in 1831, 1639. 

Besides the foregoing decayed market-towns, ono or two 
villages claim notice. Lewisham in Blackheath hundred, 
in the lalho of Sutton-at-Hone, consists of a long street of 
good houses, extending about two miles along tho Hastings 
road. There is a modem church near the centre of the 
town. There are a grammar-school and an English school, 
both endowed, and an almshouse. The chapelvy of Syden¬ 
ham is a part of Lewisham parish, which had in 1831 a 
population of 9659. Broadstaivs on tho coast, near the North 
Foreland, has risen into notice as a watering-place: it is in 
Ringslow or Tlianet hundred, in St. Augustine lathe. A 
small pier for the protection of the fishing craft was an 
tiently built here, and the passage down the cliff to the sea 
was defended by an arch, gates, and portcullis; the arch still 
romains. There are some rumains of an antient chapel near 
the pior, which is now converted into a dwelling-house. 
There are many good houses at Broadstairs, with libraries, 
warm baths, and other accommodations. Many Reman 
coins have been found here. Minster, in the Isle of Thanet 
and Ringslow hundred, had an antient nunnery destroyed 
by the Danes. The ohurch is antient, and chiefly of early 
English character: it is a cross church, with a tower at 
the West end. Minster in Sheppey (lathe of Scray), had also 
a very antient nunnery, whose yearly possessions at the 
dissolution were valued at 29/. 7«. 104 d. gross. The gate¬ 
house and part of the ohurch and ohapel yet remain. 

Whitstable, in Whitstable hundred, in the lathe of St Au¬ 
gustine, on the sestuory of the Thames, is about six miles 
from Canterbury, with which city it communicates by a 
railroad. It may be considered as the port of Canterbury. 
Hoys convey goods to and from London, and colliers dis¬ 
charge their cargoes hero. The inhabitants are engaged in 
the oyster fishery; in dredging for oysters round a rock 
called ' the Pudding-pan,’ many pieces of Roman pottery 
have been found. ^Population in 1831, 1926. What is called 
Whitstable-street extends into Seasalter parish. A few miles 
east of Whitstable, on the (estuary of the Thames, is the new 
wateriag-plaoe Herne Bay, which contains many good 
houses ana moral hotels; hut the place has been laid out on 
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so extensive a scale that it will long have an unfinished 
appearance. There is a pier or jetty, built on wooden piles, 
extending three-quarters of a mile over the sand or ooze, 
which is left dry at low water. A handsome clock-tower 
stands near the jetty. Steam-boats ply between London 
and Herne Bay during the season. Herne churoh, which 
is about a mile from Herne Bay, has some good portions in 
the early English and perpendioular style. There is a 
chapel at Herne Bay. 

Divisions for Ecclesiastical and Legal Purposes .—The 
county was formerly divided betweeh the dioceses of Can¬ 
terbury and Rochester. The part cast of the Medway con¬ 
stituted the diocese and archdeaconry of Canterbury; it 
was subdivided into the eleven rural deaneries of Bridge, 
Canterbury, Charing, Dover, Eleham, Limne, Ospringe, 
Sandwich, Sittingbourne, Sutton, and Westbere, and com¬ 
prehended, according to Hasted (a.d. 1778) two hundred 
and eighty-one parishes. The remaining part of the county, 
west of the Medway, constituted, for the most part, the 
dioceso and archdeaconry of Rochester; it was subdivided 
into the throe rural deanrios of Dartford, Mailing, and Ro¬ 
chester, and comprehended ninety-eight parishes. The 
deanery of Shorehara, west of the Medway, comprehending 
thirty-four parishes, was in the peculiar jurisdiction of the 
archbishop of Canterbury. 

By the late act 6 & 7 Will. IV., c. 77, provision has boon 
made for the alteration of these arrangements. The parishes 
of Charlton, Lee, Lowishum, Greenwich, Woolwich, Eltliam, 
1’lumstead, and St. Nicholas and St. Paul, Deplibrd, all 
hitherto in the deanery of Dartford, and dioceso of Roches¬ 
ter, and in tho neighbourhood of London, are to form part 
of the dioceso of London: the city and deanery of Rochester 
are to remain part of the diocese of Rochester, to which dio¬ 
cese nearly the whole of Essex and the whole of Hertford¬ 
shire are added; the remainder of Kent is to form the dio¬ 
cese of Canterbury. Tho deanery of Rochester is to fbrm 
an archdeaconry. 

Kent is in the Homo circuit, excepting cortain'parishes near 
London, namely, Charlton, Lee, Lewisham, Greenwich,Wool¬ 
wich, Eltham, Plumstead, and St. Nicholas and St. Paul, 
Deptford, which are in the jurisdiction (in criminal matters) 
of the Central Criminal Court. The assizes are held at 
Maidstone, where are the county gaol and the house of 
correction. For subordinate jurisdictions the county is 
divided into East Kent and West Kent; the former com¬ 
prehending the lathes of St. Augustine and Sliepway, and 
the hundreds of Middloton or Milton, Toynliara, Favor- 
sham, Boughton, Felborough, Wye, Caleliiil, and Chart 
and Longbridge, forming tho upper or northern division of 
the lathe of'Scroy; tho latter comprehending tho lathes of 
Sutlon-at-Ilono and Aylesford, together with tho hun¬ 
dreds of Marden, Cranbrook, Barclay, Blackbourno, Ten- 
terden, Rolvenden, Barnftold (East), and Selbrittenden, 
which form the lower or southern division of the lathe of 
St ray. The justices of the peace, though by their commis¬ 
sion appointed for tho whole county, usually confine the 
exercise of tlieir power to their own division ofit, and sepa¬ 
rate quarter-sessions are held, forEastKent, at Canterbury, 
and by adjournment at Maidstone a day or two after, for 
West Kent. 

The same two great divisions are, since the county was 
divided by the Reform Act, used for parliamentary pur¬ 
poses. East Kent returns two members; tho election takes 
placo ut Canterbury, and the polling stations are Canter¬ 
bury, .Sittingbourne, Ashford, New Romney, and Ramsgate. 
West Kent also returns two members; the court for tlieir 
election is held at Maidstone; and the polling stations aro 
Maidstone, Blackhoath, Bromley, Gravesend, Tunbridge, 
and Cranbrook. Two members each are returned for the 
cities of Canterbury and Rochester, for the Cinque-ports of 1 ' 
Dover and Sandwich, and for the boroughs of Greenwich 
and Maidstone, and one member each for the Cinquo-port 
of Hythe and the borough of Chatham. The total number 
now returned from the whole county is eighteen. Befojo 
the Reform Act it was the same. By that Act New Rom¬ 
ney and Queenborough, returning two membors each, were 
disfranchised, and Hythe reduced from two membors to 
one, making a deduction of five members; but the loss was 
exactly compensated by the division of the county,, 
and the creation of the new boroughs of Greenwich and 
Chatham. 

History and Antiquities. — This county comprehends that 
part of England which from its proximity to the Continent 


first obtained distinct historical notice. The name is very 
antient, probably of Celtic original: its meaning has been 
inferred, from a comparison with other names which seem 
to include the same element (Cant-ire, Cant-abri, Cunt-®), 
to be ‘ corner’ or • projection,’ a designation suitable enough 
to the position of this and of the other countries or nations 
mentioned. 

Cwsar mentions the district by its namo, which he gives 
in the Latinized form Cantium; he ascribes to the inhabit¬ 
ants civilization much superior to that of the other islan¬ 
ders. It was the part on which his attack was made in 
his first invasion, and he did not then pass beyond its limits: 
in his second invasion he passed through it to the assault 
of other tribes; some sharp encounters took place during 
his march in this county, and in his absence live of tho 
reguli or petty princes of Cantium mode an unsuccessful 
attempt to storm the fortified intrenchment which pro¬ 
tected his fleet, b.c. 34. In the invasion under Aulus 
Plautius, a.d. 43, and in the subsequent wars with the 
Romans, there are no historical incidents the locality of 
which can bo identified with Cantium, except the destruc¬ 
tion of London by tho insurgents under Boadicea. Ptole¬ 
my places AovSivwv (Lomlinium) among the towns of the 
Knvnoi (Cantii, or people of Cantium); a statemont which, 
if accurate, supposes the district to have exceeded tho 
limits of the present county, whether wo place the antient 
Lomlinium on tho north or south side of the Thames; and 
which, if wo place the original site of London on the north 
of tho river, as it most likely was, supposes that some part 
of Middlesex must have boen included in Cantium. 

In the division of tho Roman empire which prevailed in 
its later period Cantium was comprehended in the pro¬ 
vince of Britannia Prima (ono of tho tour into which the 
diocese of Britain was divided), except that part of it (if 
any) which lay north of tho Thames, which was in the pro¬ 
vince of Flavia Crosariensis. Several important stations 
were within the limits of the modern county. There 
were the four harbours of Rcgulbium, Rcculvor; Rilup®, 
or Ad Portum Ritupis, Richborough near Sandwich; 
Dubrro, or Ad Portum Dubris, Dover; and Leman®, or 
Ad Portum Lcmanis, Lympne or Limme, near Hythe 
Roads from these places mot at Durovernum, or Canter 
bury ; from whence the military way called Watling Street 
ran in a direct lino to Londiniura, London, passing by the 
way through Durolcvum, Newington, or more probably 
Judde Hill near Ospringe; Durobriv® or Durobrivis, Ro¬ 
chester; and Vugniac®, Southtleet, near Gravesend. The 
above places, with the exception of Rcgulbium, are men¬ 
tioned in the ‘ Itinerary of' Antoninus,’ which also notices 
Noviomagus, Hoi wood Hill near tlio source of tho Ravens- 
bourno, which though placed in the Itinerary between Vag- 
niaern and Londiuium, was out of the line of Watling Street. 
Rcgulbium is mentioned in tho ‘ Notilia Imperii’ and by 
Richard of Cirencester. Besides these there were other 
stations, as Madus, mentioned by Richard and noticed in 
the Pcutiriger table or map; andAnderida, a harbour men¬ 
tioned both in the ‘ Notilia Imperii’ and by Richard, but 
which is more likely to have been on the coast of Sussex. 
Besides Watling Street, and Stone Street, which runs 
from Canterbury to Lympne, there were probubly several 
Roman roads in Kent which have not boon distinguished 
by any particular name. 

Of these stations and roads there are many' remains. 
Regulbium, now Reeulver, defended the northern entrance 
of tho channel between Thanet and the rest of tho county. 
Tho encroachments of the sea have washed away part of 
the station. Thu church of Reculver, which forms a well 
known soa-mark, occupies the centre of it. The enclosure 
was a square with the angles rounded off. Ports of the 
walls ou the east, south, and west side yet remain: in 
their general structure they bear a close resemblance to 
those of Richborough Castle, but are in a much inferior 
state of preservation. Tho town is supposed to have been 
to tho north of the station, on a site now undermined and 
washed away. Many Roman antiquities of various kinds 
have been discovered here, and imperial coins are still 
often found after heavy rains. Richborough Castle, near 
Sandwich, is the Ritup® or Ad Portum Ritupis of the 
Romans. The name of this placo is variously spelt. It is 
called Ad Portum Ritupis in Antoninus; Povroturiatby 
Ptolemy; Rhutupis by Richard of Cirencester, who term* it 
a colony; and Ratupis in tho Pcutinger table. Rit»p» wthe 
presumed nominative of Ritupis, as Dubrw <Sf Dubris. 
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Leman® of Leman is. Richborough is one of the noblest Ro¬ 
man remains in the island. It was the usual place of com¬ 
munication with the Continent, and guarded one mouth of 
the channel which then insulated Thanet. It stands on a 
small elevation, along the base of which the Stour flows, 
and about one mile in a direct line from its entrance into 
Pegwell Bay. The walls form a parallelogram, but tho 
east wall has disappeared and probably fallen into the 
Stour. The area within the walls is five acres. The walls 
are flanked by projecting round towers at the angles, and 
by intermediate round towers. There is a large opening 
in the west wall, and a narrower one, the Porta Decumana, 
in the'north wall. The foundations of the walls are laid with 
great care; and the walls were built of blocks of chalk and 
Btone, and faced on both sides with squared blocks of 
Portland or grit-stone, banded at intervals with double rows 
of large flat tiles. The walls to the height of six feet arc 
eleven feet three inches thick, above that height they are 
ten feet eight inches. The top of the wall is everywhere im¬ 
perfect ; its greatest height is twenty-three feet. A quarter 
of a mile from the south-west angle of the castle are the 
remains of a Roman circular amphitheatre of about 
seventy yards diameter. Coins and other antiauities 
have Men dug up here. In the circuit of Dover Castle 
are the ruins of a pharos or watch-tower, an indubitable 
relic of the Roman Dubr®. This watch-tower has an 
octangular base externally, but within it is a square: the 
height, when Stukeley examined it, was about forty feet, but 
the upper part is an addition or repair of a later period. 
The foundations were laid in a bed of clay, though it is built 
on a chalk rock. The structure is composed of long, thin, 
irregular bricks, with intermediate courses formed by blocks 
of hard staloctitical incrustations: it is now in a very dilapi¬ 
dated state. The ruin of an old church adjoining the pharos 
is not Roman, but Roman bricks have been worked up in it. 

At Lymne, or Lympne, near Hythe, are the remains of 
the Roman fortress Leman®, or Ad Portum Lemanis. 
This fort, now called Slutfall Castle, had an area of about 
five acres. Stukeley and Leland have much exagger¬ 
ated it; the walls are imperfect, and have been overthrown 
in some places by the subsidence of the soil, which 
here forms a steep hill or cliff on the edge of Romney 
Marsh. The river Limene or Rotlier formerly had its 
course under this hill and formed the harbour. Richard 
spells the name of this place Lemanus. 

At Durovernum (Canterbury) numerous antiquities have 
been discovered, and until towards the end of the last cen¬ 
tury throe semicircular arches of Roman bricks were stand¬ 
ing in different parts. Many Roman bricks have been 
Worked up into the city walls. Richard gives to Durovernum 
the name Cantiopolis. At Du robi n m (Rochester) various 
antiquities have been found, and Roman bricks have been 
worked up in the ruined wulls of the cathedral precinct. 
The name of this place is said to have been corrupted in 
the later period of tho empire into Roibis (Roibse), or, in the 
Peutinger table, Raribis (Raribm). From Roibis or Roibse 
appears to have been formed the Saxon IIrof-Ceastre and tho 
modern Rochester. Bede however derives Hrof-Ceastre from 
one Hrof, a Saxon chieftain. To Durolevum two positions 
have been assigned: at Newington there are the remains 
of entrenchments, and an abundance of Roman pottery has 
been dug up ; on Judde Ilill, in the parish of Ospringe, 
south of the Canterbury road, which agrees better with the 
distances of the Itinerary, are the remains of a square camp 
with the oorners rounded off. Homan coins and fragments 
of culinary vessels, intermixed with many parcels of oyster 
shells, have been found; and in the ruins of Stone Chapel, 
just on the other side of the road, Roman bricks have been 
worked up, and in one place a separate piece of a Roman 
wall has been builtin. At Southfleet, the Roman Vagniac®, 
a large carthern vessel and a stone tomb containing several 
funeral antiquities were discovered early in the present 
century. On Holwood Hill, near Farnborough, on the 
Hastings rood, the antient Noviomagus there are the re¬ 
mains of an immense elliptical encampment, in which Ro¬ 
man bricks and tiles have been turned up by the plough, and 
Roman coins picked up. Noviomagus, is said by Richard 
*to have been the metropolis of the Bibrooi. To the M;ulus 
- of Richard (perhaps it should be Ad Madum) it is difficult 
■to assign a position which wilt aecordwitb the distances 
given fcy him. The name would lead ns to Maidstone, or 
■owe post, or ferry, or fold, on the Medway, but the dis- 
*^~*wijgtbey stand will not admit of this Some identity 


the place with Durobrivte or Rochester, but the numbers 
will not agree with this supposition. It may be mentioned 
here, that the numbers in Richard’s Itinerary (Durolevo.. 
Made XII. Vagnaca XVIII.), if transposed, would suffi¬ 
ciently well suit the distance of Maidstone from Judde 
Hill and Southfleet respectively, if we suppose a branch 
road from the Watling Street at Newington to Maidstone, 
and another road direct from Mudstone to Watling Street 
at Southfleet. The remains of an entrenchment at New- 
enden, the discovery of some Roman coins, and a tradition, 
mentioned by Camden, that a very antient town and har¬ 
bour had existed here, have led some to fix on this as the 
site of Anderida. But the distance from Ad Portum Le¬ 
manis m Richard, and the declaration of Gildas, that it was, 
in ‘littore oceani ad meridiem,’ would lead us tq some posi¬ 
tion op the Sussex coast as the site of that town. 

Of the Roman roads, the Walling Street, which nearly 
coincided with the present road from London to Canter¬ 
bury, may be traced in several places. Dr. Plot observed 
traces of it on or near Blackbeath. It is still visible on 
Bexley Heath, and again just beyond Dartford, where the 
modern road bends to the loft towards Gravesend, while the 
Street pursues a direct course through Southfleet to Ro¬ 
chester. From hence to Canterbury the antient and modern 
roads coincide, and the traces oC the antient one appear to 
have been, except in a few places, obliterated. Tire branch 
of Watling Street which led from Durovernum (Canter¬ 
bury) to Leman® (Lympne), is still conspicuous for some 
miles. It pursues a straight course between the two places, 
and is known by the name of Stone Street. 

The North Foreland is mentioned by Ptolemy under the 
name of Kdvriovor 'Axavrwv anpov, the promontory Cantium 
or Acantium. The Medway, tho Stour, the small stream 
which enters tlie sea at Dover, and the Rother, appear to be 
mentioned in Richard under the respective names of Madus, 
Sturius, Dubris, and Lemanus. Thanet appears in tho 
pages of Richard under the name of Thanatos, and the 
channel which insulates it, under that of Wantsuam. Cauna, 
which appears in Richard’s map, is probably Canvey Island 
on the Essex shore; but its position more nearly resembles 
that of Sheppey. 

In the Saxon invasion Cantium was the scene of many 
interesting events. The brothers Hengist and Horsa landed 
in Pegwell Bay, near Ipwines Fleet, now Ebb Fleet, in 
Thanet, probably about a.d. 446 or 449. Their force con¬ 
sisted of three ships, and perhaps three hundred men; and 
it is uncertain if their arrival was accidental, or whether 
they premeditated an incursion for the sake of plunder. One 
of the island princes, Wyrtgeom or Gwrtbeyrn (popu¬ 
larly Vortigem), engaged them to support him against 
the invasions of the Scots, whom they repelled. The 
names of Hengist and Horsa are poetical names (both in 
the Anglo-Saxon denoting a horse); and their exploits are, 
if not entirely fabulous, of so doubtful a character as to de¬ 
serve little credit. Having received a grant of the Isle of 
Thanet, then insulated by a channel of some width, they 
received accessions of strength from their countrymen at 
home, and were soon involved in hostilities with the Britons. 
Thanet was called by the Britons Ruim or Ruym. 

Of the early battles of Hengist and his Jutes with 
the Britons, tho principal were fought in the year 455 ; the 
first on the Dereuent (Darent); the second at Bpsford or 
Eglesford (Aylesford) on the Medway, in which battle the 
British prince Catigern, son of Vortigem, and the Saxon 
Horsa, fell: and tne third at 'Stonar, near Sandwich. The 
localities indicate that at the commenqementof the struggle 
the Jutes had advanced some way into the island, and that 
they were gradually repelled. The antient chronicles distinctly 
assign the victory in the second and third engagements to 
the Britons, who were led by Guortemir, popularly called 
Vortimer, son of Vortigem; after the battle of Stonar, the 
Jutes fled to their ships, and did not return to England till 
Vortimor’s death, two years after. In a.d. 457, Hengist and 
his ton Eric or -/Etc, are said to have defeated the Britons 
with great slaughter at Creccanford (Crayford), the position 
of which indicates the advance of the Jutes; yet that ad¬ 
vance was probably only for plunder, as the next recorded en¬ 
gagement, eight years after, a.d. 4G5,wasat Wyppedes-fleot 
in Thanet. In a.d. 473, the Jutes obtained another victory 
at a place not named. Hengist died some years after 
(a.d. 488), leaving a reputation out of all proportion to the 
real extent of bis achievements. The ravages of others 
seem to have been ascribed to him, and his pre-eminence 
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hat probably resulted from his priority in point of time 
rather than from the wider extent or greater destructive¬ 
ness of his devastations. Even their priority in point of time 
is questionable; for it has been supposed that during the 
decline of the Roman power the east ooast, or the Saxon 
shore, had been to a considerable extent colonized by Saxons. 
Hengist's dominions never extended beyond Kent, and it may 
bo questioned if he evor took the title of king. His son jEsc 
did; and was honoured as the real founder of the Kentish 
dynasty of the AJscingas, or sons of the ash-tree. Kent was 
called by the Saxons Cantwaraland: Durovernum bocarao 
Cantwarabyrig or Cantwaraburh, whence Canterbury. In 
a Latin charter of Ethelbert, Kent is Cantia, and Canter¬ 
bury Dorobernia. 

Mae was succeeded by Ocha orOcta, and Ermerie, whose 
genealogy and the period of whose reigns are obscure. Kent 
passed unnoticed in the more exciting events which oc¬ 
curred in other parts. But Oedilborct (Bede) or Aethel- 
byrht, or in Latin Ethelbertus, popularly Ethelbert, who 
succeeded Ermerie, was of a more aspiring disposition than 
his predecessors. In the year 568, being only sixteen years 
of age, he claimed the supremacy of the Anglo-Saxon 
princes, and invading the dominion of Ceawlin, king of 
Wessex, the most powerful of them, was defeated hy tiiat 
prince and his brother Cuthu, or Cutholf, at Wibbandune 
(perhaps Wimbledon in Surrey). In a.d. 589 or thereabout, 
Ethelbert. obtained the supreme power or dignity of Bret- 
walda, which he retained till his death a.d. 616. After the 
conversion of Ethelbert to Christianity, a church was built 
by Augustin, adjacent to the royal palace, which was the 
precursor of the present cathedral of Canterbury, which, 
from the political supremacy of Ethelbert and his earlier 
conversion, became the ecclesiastical metropolis of England. 
[Ethelueut.] 

Under Eadbald, son and successor of Ethelbert, the 
crown of Kent lost the supremacy which the talent or power 
of Ethelbert had acquired. A succession of obscure princes 
followed: Erconbert, a.d. 640; Eegbryht, or Egbert, a.d. 
664 ; lllothcrc, or Lothar, a.d. 673,—in the reign of lliiB 
prince Ethelrcd, king of Mercia, invaded Kent, put Hlo- 
there to flight, and destroyed Rochester, a.d. 676 ; Eadric 
(ad. 685) had previously reigned for some time in con¬ 
junction with IJlothere, with whom he was competitor 
for the royal power, which he compelled him to divide. In 
this reign, a.d. 686 and 687, Ceadwalia, king of Wessex, 
and his brother Mollo, or Wolf, attacked and ravaged Kent 
with extreme ferocity. Mollo was surprisod by the Ken¬ 
tish men, driven into a hut, and burnt with twelve followers, 
(deadwalla however established his supremacy over the 
kingdom of Kent, and held it till his abdication, a.d. 688. 
Wihtrcd and Swuebhard or Waebhard, wore kings of Kent 
about a.d. 690 and 693 : the former reigned for more than 
thirty years. He paid a heavy flue to Ina of Wessex, who 
had invaded Kent, as an expiation for the death of Mollo. 
Ethelbert, Eadberf, and Alric, brothers, reigned in conjunc¬ 
tion under the supremacy of Mercia, a d. 725. Alric was 
the survivor of the three, and in him ended the line of the 
AJscingas. 

In a.d. 752, Kent was subject to Mercia, for Kentish men 
formed part of the'army of Ethelbald, the Mercian king, in 
liis war against Culhred of Wessex. In the following n&tf 
century Kent appears to have been in an unsettled state, 
and was perhaps divided hotween two or more petty princes: 
among whom Alchmund, Eadmund, or Eanmund, father of 
Egbert, afterwards king of Wessex, may be numbered. 
During part, if not the Whole of this period, Keut was in 
subjection to Mercia, having been conquered by Offa, who 
defeated the'Kentish men, a.d. 776, at Ottford. About a.d. 
796 or 797, Eadberf, or Ethelbert Pren, king of Kent, was 
attacked by Cenwulf of Mercia; and having been seized by 
some of his own subjects ‘ the Merscwara,’ or men of Rom¬ 
ney Marsh, was by them cruelly mutilated and delivered 
up to the Mercians. Cenwulf bestowed the crown of Kent 
on his brother Cuthred, as subordinate prince ; but on his 
death resumed the direct government of it. Other princes 
subordinate to Mercia were however soon appointed, of 
whom Baldred was one. Wessex was now establishing its 
supremacy over the other Anglo-Saxon kingdoms. Egbert, 
king of the West Saxons, having defeated the Mercians at 
Ellandun or Wilton, a d. 823 , dispatched a force into Kent 
under his son Ethelwulf, the Baldorman or Alderman Wulf- 
heard, and Alston, bishop of Sherbourn. Baldred fled at 
their approach; and Kent passed from under the Mercian 
P C., No. 812 . 


supremacy to that of the West Saxons, under which it long 
remained. 

From this time Kent, with which Surrey and Sussex, and 
probably Essex, were incorporated, became a subordinate 
part of the West Saxon empire. It commonly formed the 
appanage of the eldest son, or heir apparent, of the king of 
Wessex, and when the heir succeeded to the paramount 
sovereignty he usually resigned the Kentish crown to his 
heir. Thus Ethelwulf, son of Egbert, was, during his father’s 
reign over Wessex, king of Kent; and when he succeeded 
to the throne of Wessex, he bestowed Kent successively on 
his sons Athelstane and Ethelbert; the latter of whom re¬ 
tained the crown when his brother Ethelbald ruled over 
Wessex, and, on the death of Ethelbald, united Kent and 
Wessex under one sceptre. It is to be observed that after the 
death of Athclstan, Ethelwulf united for awhile the direct ad¬ 
ministration of the sovereignties of Kent and Mercia in liis 
own person; and afterwards reigned in Kent in conjunc¬ 
tion with Ethelbert, who was subordinate to him. In a 
grant, Ethelwulf takes the title of ‘ Rex Ocoidentalium 
Saxonum neenon et Cantuariorum.’ During the reign of 
Ethelwulf in Wessex, and of his sons in Kent, the Tatter 
kingdom was repeatedly attacked by the Danes: Canter¬ 
bury and Rochester were sacked by them. Athclstan, king 
of Kent, and the alderman Elchere, or Ealhere, however 
defeated the Danes at Sandwich, and took many of their 
ships. At a subsequent period the Dunes landed in the Isle 
of Thanet, and vanquished the men of Kent, and Surrey. 

In the warfare of Alfred tho Great with Hastings the 
Northman, Kent was again the scene of conflict. In tho 
year Sy3 a fleet of two hundred and fifty vessels arrived on 
the coast, and the crews having landed in Romney Marsh, 
ami built a fort at Apuldre, now Appledore, on the llother, 
marched inland to ravage the country. Hastings himself 
with eighty vessels arrived in the East Swale, landed at 
Milton, anil threw up a strong intrenchment near Sitting- 
bourne. Alfred marched uu army into Kent, and encamped 
between the two divisions of Hastings, which he thus kept 
in chock: but the Northmen, by a rapid march, passed his 
army and punetiatoil into Surrey. Their subsequent hos¬ 
tilities and ravages, though widely spread, do not appear to 
have touched Kent. 

From this time tho cnown of Kent was never separated 
from that of Wessex. The ‘ Juli Cantiuni,’ Jutes of Kent, 
are mentioned by an antient chronicler as subdued by Ed¬ 
ward the Elder in tho very commencement of his reign: 
they perhaps at first supported the claim of his cousin and 
competitor Klhelwold, though in a subsequent part of tho 
struggle they supported Edward. In the next reign, that 
of Athelstan, Kent possessed its separate legislature, which 
regulated the terms on which tho laws of Wessex should be 
accepted. Traces of the distinct laws and franchises of 
Kent continued however till long afterwards. 

In the reign of Ethclred (a.d. 980, 991) when the North¬ 
men renewed tlioir ravages, Kent was subjected to their 
fury until they were bought off by Ethelrcd. In a.d. 993 
they appeared with a fleet off Sandwich, which they plun¬ 
dered. In the following year they ravaged Kent and other 
parts until again bought off by the'king. In the year 998 
they entered the Medway, took Rochester, and plundered 
the western part of the county. In a.d. 1006 Sandwich was 
plundered by Sweyn, king of Denmark, who retired on the 
approach of Ethelred into the Isle of Thanet; and he soon 
after received a large sum from Ethelred as the price of liis 
retreat. In a.d. 1008 a large Saxon fleet had its rendezvous 
at Sandwich, but performed nothing; and the next year the 
Danes landed in the Isle of Thanet, and being joined by their 
countrymen from other parts, besieged Canterbury, fiom the 
inhabitants of which they extorted a large sum as the price 
of their retreat. In subservient years they renewed their 
ravages in Kent, took Canterbury by treachery, plundered 
it, and reduced it to ashes. In the short, but fierce struggle 
between Canute and Edmund Ironside, Kent was again the 
scene of contest Edmund defeated liis rival at Olfom, 
in 1016, and drovo him to the Isle of Slice gey. . , , , 

In the reign of Edward the Confessor Kent was included 
in the earldom of tho famous Godwin, but it does not ap¬ 
pear that he took his title from it, but from ms more im¬ 
portant earldom of Wessex. Tlie earldoms of that day were . 
not mere titles, but couveycd viceregal power over the dis¬ 
tricts confided to the earl. ... 

At the great battle of Hastings tlie men of Kent formed 
the vaneunrd of the Anglo-Saxon army: it was their privi- 
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lege to occupy that post. A detachment of the Norman vation. Another gateway, wnicli defended the entrance of 
feme having landed at Romney just before the battle, were the bridge, is in nuns. Part of the building has been mo- 
defeated by the townsmen, which led William, when after demised: the foundations of the more antient part, which 
the battle be marched along the coast, in order foseoure the formed the keep, rise immediately from the water, and are 
pprta which communicated with the Continent, to burn very strong. Leeds Castle was the residence occasionally of 
that town and massacre the inhabitants. Having secured Richard II. and Henry JV. Hever Castle, on the Eden, 
Dover Castle after a slight resistance, hung the governor, one of the upper waters of the Medway, was erected in the 
and burnt the town, he marched toward London by Watling time of Edward III., and possesses some historical interest 
Street; and in hi* way conciliated the favour, or at least dis- as the residence of the Boleyn family. Here Henry VIII. 
armed the resistance, of the men of Kent, by granting them used to visit Ann Boleyn in the days of their courtship, 
the continuance of their privileges. An unsuccessful at- - The castle is surrounded by a moat: the entrance gateway 
tempt was subsequently made, a.d. 1067, by the Kentish- is flanked by round towers; the inner buildings form a 
men, aided by the Earl of Boulogne, to surprise Dover quadrangle enclosing a court. Chilhatn Castle, about mid- 
Castle. In the reign of William Rufus, Kent was the scene way between Canterbury and Ashford, occupies a site on 
of civil war: Odo, bishop of Bayeux and earl of Kent, raised which there was probably a Roman building. After the 
the county in favour of Robert dukeof Normandy. Roches- Conquest a Norman castle was built here, of which the 
ter town and castle were defended on behalf of Odo, to keep is the only part in good preservation. It is an 
whom the castle belonged, by Eustace earl of Boulogne, irregular octagon of three stories, with walls ten or twelve 
anil the besieged did not capitulate till after a siege of many feet thick, built of flint, chalk, and stone intermingled, 
weeks. King John, when threatened with an invasion by faced with squared stone, and now mantled with ivy. The 
Philippe II. Auguste of Franco, encamped with an army of interior has been much altered and damaged: the view 
60,000 men on Barham Downs ; but his courage failed from the platform is very fine. The remains of Allington 
him, and lie made his memorable submission and sur- Castle, on the left bank of the Medway just below Maid- 
render of his crown to Pandulphus, the Pope’s Legate, at stone, are occupied as two tenements. Allington wus the 
Dover. In the subsequent troubles, A.n. 1215, John col- seat of Sir Thomas Wyatt, an accomplished scholar of tlio 
lected an army of mercenaries at Dover, and marched in- time of Henry VUI., and of his son Sir Thomas, who suf- 
land ; but William do Alhini bravely defended Rochester fered for treason against Queen Mary. Of Westerhangor, 
Castle for three months against him, at which he was so en- or Westonhanger, near Hythe, the principal remains are 
raged that on the surrender of the castle he ordered all the outer walls, with the towers of the north and east sides, 
the common soldiers, except the cross-bowmen, to bo hung, and a small chapel. Pcnshurst Castle is a very extensive 
In a,d. 1216, Louis, dauphin of France, landed in the Isle of pile. It is one of those castellated dwellings that itnmedi- 
Thanet, near Sandwich, in order to assist the barons, and ately succeeded the baronial castles of a more troubled 
toolt the castle of Rochester after a short siege; but after period. The principal buildings form a quadrangle enclos- 
his retreat and the death of John, it again submitted to the mg a spacious court, and comprehending a hall, chapel, and 
crown- The rest of Kent, submitted for a time to Louis, other apartments. It derives its chief interest from having 
except Dover Castle, which wus all along defended for the been the residence of the Sydney family. Knowle, or 
king against the Dauplun and the barons by Hubert de Knole, near Scvenoaks, the residence of the Sackvilles, 
Burgh. In the troubles of the succeeding reign Rochester dukes of Dorset, is another extensive and magnificent mun- 
Castle was defended for the king against Simon do Mont- stott: the principal buildings form a spacious quadrangle, 
fort, who besieged it in vain. ~ and are in the castellated style. The greater part is of the 

It was in Kent that the rebellion of Wat Tyler broke out. fifteenth century, hut some portions of it. are yet older 
The commons in this county and in Essex rose ill a body. There are earthworks, remains of castles, at Cowling, near 
A.d. 1381. They attockod the archbishop of Canterbury’s the mouth of the Thames; at Thurnliam, on the brow of 
house at Maidstone, and released John Balle, a priest, who the chalk hills near Maidstone, and one or uvo other places, 
had been imprisoned for teaching doctrines like those of Sundown, Saudgate, and Walmcr Castles, all on the coast, 
Wiekliffe. The issue of the rebellion is well known. In hold u middle place hoi ween antient and modern fortiflcu- 
the reign of Henry VI. t he insurrection of Jack Cade broke tions. They arc coeval with Deal Castle, and are of the 
out in Kent, a.d. 1450. [Cade.] time of Henry VIII. 

At the outbreak of the war of the Roses, a.d. 1451, Of monastic remains tho principal are St. Augustine's 
Richard duke of York encamped near Hartford, where ho Abbey [Ca.ntkruuuy], Aylcsford Priory [Aylksfohd], and 
fortified himself. The king, Henry Vl„ encamped on St, Rmhguiid’s Abbey, near Dover, which was founded 
Blackheoth. Some years afterwards a.d. 1460, the navy about a.d. 1101, for l’remonstratensian canons: its yearly 
which the duke of Somerset had collected ut Sandwich was revenue at the dissolution wus 1427. 8*. 9 d. gross, or 987 9.v. 
surprised and captured by an expedition from Calais, then ‘2'id. clear. The walls of the outbuildings, gardens, &c„ 
in the power of tho Yorkists. The earl of Warwick soon cover a considerable extent of ground, and the whole 
after landed at Sandwich and marched to London, being appears to have been surrounded by a semicircular rampart 
joined on his way by nearly 40,000 men. Tho bastard of and ditch. The walls of the entrance gateway are nearly 
Falconbridge, a Lancastrian, after his unsuccessful attempt entire; the north and west sides of llie chapel, and part of 
on London, ad. 1471, encamped on Bluekheuth, whence he the dwelling, now patched up as a farm-house, are also 
slowly retreated through Kent to Sandwich, whore be had standing. The walls are generally covered with ivy. There 
a fleet: lie submitted however to Edward iV,, and surren- are considerable remains of the Benedictine priury at Dover, 
dered his fleet and the town. including tho gateway and refectory, both nearly entire. 

In the reign of Queen Mary, Kent was the scene of re- The abbeys of Faversham and Mailing, and tho priories of 
hellion under Sir Thomas Wyalt, a.d. 1554. In the civil Tunbridge and Folkestone, have been already noticed. Of 
war of Charles 1. and tiie Parliament, a severe battle was Bexley Abbey, near Maidstone, there are few remains; and 
fopght at Maidstone, a.d, 1648, in which the Purliamen- the abbey buildings at West Langdon, not far from Dover, 
tariana, under Fairfax, obtained a complete victory. have beep new fronted with brick and much altered. 

In the reign of Elisabeth the river Medway appears to There are some remains of the priories of Bilsington, on the 
have formed the only harbour for the royal navy, then in edge of Romney Marsh, and of Monks Horton, near Stone 
ita infancy. The dock at Chatham was built by that queen; Street causeway, of which last the western entrance to the 
and she erected Upnor Castle, on the opposite side of the church is a small but beautiful ruin of late Norman arebi- 
Madway, to defend tlie passage of the river. In the reign lecture, with insertions of windows and doors of perpendi- 
of Charles 1L, a d. 1667, a detachment from the Dutch fleet cular character. Tho chapel of St. Nicholas’s Hospital at 
under De Ruytor sailed up the Medway as far as Upnor Harbledown, near Canterbury, is partly of Norman and 
Castle. [Chatham.] partly of later architecture. 

~ Of ancient castellated edifices, not already noticed or re- Of the churches of the county the most worthy of note 
fened to, the meet remarkable are Leeds, Hever, Chelham, are its two cathedrals [Canterbury ; Rochester] For 
Allington and Weeterbanger eastlas, to which may bo added antiquity Barfreston, or Barston Church, between Canter- 
the castellated monotone.of Penshurst and Knowle. Leeds bury ana-Dover, but not on the high road, is most deserving 
Castle ia to the right of the road from Maidstone to Ash- of notice. This has been considered to be of Anglo-Saxon 
ford, four or five miles from Maids toop. It ia surrounded architecture, but is more probably Norman. It consists of 
by a broad moat : the entrance is by a stone bridge of two a nave and chancel, having ajoint length of 48 feet 4 inches ; 
pointed arches, and through u deep gateway in good preset- the width of the nave, 16 feet 8 inches; of the cnauoel, 1$ 
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feet 6 inches, interior dimensions. The nave and cnancel 
communicate by an arch rising from wreathed columns and 
richly sculptured. There have been some insertions, but 
on the whole the church is much in its original state. 
Several other churches, including St. Mary’s at Dover, arc 
ohiefly valuable for their Norman features ; but the predo¬ 
minant character in the churches of the county is the early 
English. 

(Ordnance Map; Greenough’s and Walker’s Geological 
Maps; Hasted',‘ History qf Kent; Beauties qf England 
and Wales; Palgrave’s Rise qf the English Common¬ 
wealth; Sharon Turner’s History qf the Anglo-Saxons; 
Rickman’s Gothic Architecture; Batteley’s Antiquitates 
Rutupince.) 

Statistics. 

Population.— The inhabitants of Kent are principally 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. The government estab¬ 
lishments at Chatham. Deptford, and Woolwich give em¬ 
ployment to numerous artisans and labourers; but out of 
155,655 males, twenty years of ago and upwards, living at 
the enumeration of 1831, only 476 were returned as em¬ 
ployed in manufactures or in making manufacturing ma¬ 
chinery. Of these 164 were employed in calico-printing 
at Crayford and Bexley, 88 in weaving bagging at Maidstone, 
and the remaining 224 were employed us millwrights and 
in chemical works ut Deptford and Greenwich, in the gun¬ 
powder-mills at Dartford, and in the making of Tonbridge- 


ware. Compared with the other counties of England the 
proportion of persons engaged in agriculture in Kent has 
been increasing. Under this aspect it stood thirty-third on 
the list in 1811, it was the twenty-eighth in 1821, and in 
1831 it ranked the twenty-fifth. The actual proportions at 
each of the three periods here mentioned were— 

1811. 1921. 1831. 

Families employed in Agriculture • . . 36*5 35 9 38*6 

Trade, Handicraft, &c. • 36*7 361 30*3 

Other classes f, • • • • . 27*8 29* 37*1 

100* 10(p" lmT" 

The population of Kent at each of the four enumerations 
made during the present century was— 



Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Increase per cent. 

1801 

151,374 

156,250 

307,624 

., 

1811 

183,500 

189,595 

373,095 

2128 

1821 

209,833 

216,183 

426,016 

14-18 

1831 

234,572 

244,583 

479,155 

12-47 


showing an increase between the first and last periods of 
171,531, or 55} per cent., which is very nearly equal to the 
whole rate of increase in England and Wales during that 
interval. 

The following table gives a summary of the population of 
every hundred, &c., in the county, as found at the census of 
1831 :— 


Summary qf the County of Kent. 




HOUSES. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


PERSONS. 


LATHES, CITIES, OR BOROUGHS. 

Inhabited. 

Families. 

fluild- 

iu«. 

Unin¬ 

habited. 

Families 
chiefly 
employed 
in Agri¬ 
culture. 

Families 
chiefly 
employed 
in trade, 
mnnut.tc- 
lures, 
and han¬ 
dicraft. 

All othpr 
Families 
not com¬ 
prised in 
the two 
proceed¬ 
ing 

clabHeh. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total of 
Persons. 

Males,' 
twenty 
years of 

ag®. 

St. Augustine (Lathe). 

13,254 


122 

619 

5,612 

4,086 

5,301 

36,395 

38,519 

74,914 

17,654 

Aylesford (Lathe) . 

15,442 

18,081 

221 

440 

8,448 

4,837 

4,796 

45,859 

45,609 

91.4G8 

22,731 

Spray .... 

Sliepway .... 

Sutton-at-Hone . . 

12,957 

15,293 

63 

339 

7,879 

4,205 

3,209 

39,785 

39,188 

78,973 

19,108 

4,267 

5,052 

22 

211 

2,516 

1,353 

1,183 

12,898 

12,951 

. 25,849 

6,216 

12,728 

14,659 

172 

519 

5,985 

3,811 

4,863 

36,137 

37,805 

'73,942 

18,305 

Canterbury (City) 

2,661 

3,033 

5 

173 

34y 

1,736 

948 

6,212 

7,437 

13,649 

3,189 

Chatham (Town) and Roches¬ 
ter (City) 

4,578 

5,686 

49 

301 

304 

2,724 

2,658 

13,064 

14,257 

27,321 

5,690 

Deptford and Greenwich 
(Towns) 

8,051 

9,689 

113 

765 

184 

2,700 

G.805 

22,007 

22,341 

44,348 

12,281 

Dover (Town and Port) 

2,095 

2,551 

26 

56 

37 

989 

1,525 

5,303 

6,619 

11,922 

2,823 

Maidstone (Borough) . 

2,844 

3,034 

31 

143 

233 

1,499 

1,302 

7,295 

8,092 

15,387 

3,4 G4 

Sandwich (Town and Port). 

595 

72 -2 


33 

90 

271 

361 

1,439 

1,697 

3,136 

750 

Woolwich (Town) 

2,672 

4,343 

18 

219 

30 

1,208 

3,105 

7,593 

10,068 

17,661 

3,444 

Militia under training. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

085 

‘ * 

585 

* * 

Totals . . , 

82,144 

97,142 

842 

3,818 

31,667 

29,419 

36,056 

234,572 

244,583 

479,155 

155,655 


County Expenses , Crime, #c.—The sums expended for 
relief of the poor at each of the four dates when the census 
was tuken were— 

£. s. d. 

1801 . . 206,508, being 13 5 for each inhabitant, 1 . 

1811 . . 317,990 „ 17 0 

1821 . . 370,711 „ 17 4 „ 

1831 . . 345,512 „ 14 5 „ 

The sum expended for the same purpose in the year 
ending 25th March, 1837, was 185,5031.; and assuming 
that the population has increased since 1831 at the same 
rate of progression as in the ten preceding years, this sum 
gives an average of 6i. lO^rf. for each inhabitant. These 
averages are all above the general averages for the whole of 
England and Wales. 

The sum raised in Kent for poor-rate, county-rate, and 
other local purposes, in the year ending 25th March, 1838, 
was 433,274/. 16*., and was levied upon various descriptions 
of property as under •-*- 

On land . . £275,810 11*. 

Dwelling-houses . 140,513 8 

Mills, factories, 8sc. . 12,510 17 

Manorial profits, navigation, &e. 4,440 0 


The expenditure in the same year was— 

For the relief of the poor . . £369,587 13 

In suits of law, removal of paupers, &c. 16,011 5 

For other purposes . . 64,752 16 


450,351 14 

The returns mado up during subsequent years do not 
specify the proportions in which different descriptions of 
property were assessed. In the four years ending with 
25th March, 1837, there were raised for local purposes— 

1834 . . , £418,785 13*. 

1835 . . . 370,718 19 

1836 . . . 313,669 7 

1837 . . . 215,499 0 


1834. 

£, s. 

For the relief of the poor . 343.878 9 
In suits of law. removals,fee. 15.339 11 
Payments towards the ‘ 
comity-rate . 

For all other purposes 


su. 

“j .63.' 


,65.430 14 


1835. 

£. «. 
297.098 6 
)2,')71 3 

1836. 

£. «. 

<24 7.999 12 
9,383 16 

1837- 

£. 

185,503 
6 206 

( 94,790 8 

22.933 IS 

.. 

l 47.748 18 

40,127 1 

23.790 

382,002 9 

380,374 1 

818,499 


Total money expended £424,648 14 

The saving effected on tho sum expended for the relief 
of the poor in 1837 , as compared with the expenditure of 

2C 2 


433,274 16 
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1834, was therefore 46 per cent.; while the saving on the 
in tiro expenditure, comparing those two years, was 47 por 
sent. 

The number of turnpike-roads’ trusts in Kent, ascertained 
n 1835 under the Act 3 and 4 William IV., chap. 80, was 
>0; the number of miles of road under their charge was 
>Mi. Tho annual income arising from tolls and parish 
imupohiiiona in lieu of statute duty vvas, in 1835,73,8741. 
)« Oil, and the annual expenditure in the same year was 
r 2,boU. 18s. 7d., as follows:— 

£. s. d. 

Manual labour . . ■ . 15,112 9 5 

Team labour and carriage of materials . 10,767 4 0 

Materials for surface repairs . .8,144 14 8 

Lund purchased . . . 908 0 3 

Tradesmen's bills, law charges, &c. . 4,677 8 4 

Salaries of treasurer, clerk, and sur¬ 
veyors . . . 3,708 7 10 

Improvements .... 5,743 5 2 

Interest of debt . . . 10,321 6 7 

Towards redemption of the debt . 11,089 10 0 

Incidental expenses . . . 2,239 12 4 

The county expenditure in 1834, exclusive of that made 
for the relief of the poor, was 16,692/. 15*. 6d., and was dis¬ 
bursed os follows:— 

£. s. d. 

Bridgos, building, repairs, &e. . . 1,538 0 6 • 

Gaols, houses of correction, and main¬ 
taining prisoners . . . 5,651 0 11 

Shire-halls and courts of justice, build¬ 
ing, repairing, &e. . . . 26(1 13 10 

Lunatic asylum . . . 1,105 17 4 

Prosecutions . . . 3,062 14 8 

Clerk of the peace . . . 1,102 8 8 

Conveyance of prisoners before trial . 1,475 II 1 
Apprehending and convey ing vagrants 15 3 

Constables, high and special . . 226 18 10 

Coroner . , . . . 419 6 0 

Miscellaneous .... 1,319 8 5 

The number of persons charged with criminal offences 
within the county in each of the three septennial periods end- 
ng with 1819, 1826, and 1833, wore 2741, 3800, and 4040, 
jetng un average of 391 annually in tho first period, of 543 
n the second period, and of 663 in tho third period. The 
numbers accused in subsequent years wore— 

1834 . . 775 

1835 . . 894 

1830 . . 872 

1837 . . 896 

Of the number accused in 1837 there were — 

Males. 1’emalcH. Total. 

or offences against the person . .50 3 53 

„ „ against property, with vio¬ 
lence . . . . 48 5 53 

„ „ „ without violence 623 131 754 

„ forgery and offences against the cur¬ 
rency . . . . . 21 5 26 

„ other offences, not included above .8 2 10 

750 146 896 

The number of persons against whom hills were not 
found by the grand jury, aud who wore acquitted on trial, 
was 246; of the remaining 650 who wore convicted, 481 
wore for simple thefts, and 25 tor common assaults. There 
were 9 persons sentenced to death; of those 8 had their 
punishment commuted to transportation for life, and tho 
other to transporlion for seven years. Of the remaining 
convicts there were transported— 


For life 


. 34 

„ 15 yearn 


. 2 

,, 14 years 


. 24 

„ 10 years 


1 

„ 7 years 


. 90 

151 


Imprisoned for 2 years and above 1 year . .12 

„ 1 year arid above 6 months ' t . 56 

„ 6 months and under . . 410 

478 

Whipping, fine, and discharge on sureties 12 
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The agos of the persons accused were— 


12 years and uuder . 

Main. 

. 13 

Paulas. 

4 

16 „ and above 12 . 

. 97 

14 

21 „ „ 16 

. 229 

41 

30 „ „ 21 

. 218 

32 

50 „ „ 30 

. 150 

43 

60 „ . 50 

. 23 

7 

Above 60 

. 7 

3 

Age could not be ascertained 

. 13 

*2 


Their stato of instruction was as follows 


Main*. Fenuih**. 

Could neither read nor write . . 298 72 

., read and write imperfectly . . 398 71 

„ read and write well . . . 33 1 

Had received superior instruction . .80 

State of instruction could not be ascertained 13 2 

The number of electors qualified to vote for the county 
mouthers in Kent at the registration of 1837 wus, for the 
eastern division 7293, and for tho western division 8132, 
being about 1 in 30 of the whole population, and about I in 
10 of the male population 20 years of age und upwards, us 
lahciqin 1831. 

There arc 20 savings’ banks in Kent. The number of 
dupe liters tit these, and tho amount of their deposits as they 
stood 011 the 20th of November iu each of the last five years, 
were as follows;— 

1933. 1834. 1835. 1936. 1837. 

Number of de¬ 
positors 18,188 19,312 20,010 21,326 22,149 

Amount of de¬ 
posits £531,018 £506,017 £582,056 £613,80-1 £629,083 

Tho deposits of the last two years were divided in the fol 
low ing classes:— 

1836. 1937. 




Dt'iwqkirs. 

I)«*JK>sitS. 

1ilurs 

Deposits. 

Not exceeding £20 

11,836 

£82,248 

12,506 

£86,191 

„ 

50 

6,814 

1 79,053 

5,867 

181,867 

»» 

100 

2,385 

104,325 

2,442 

168,454 

„ 

150 

800 

96,281 

838 

101,200 

IS 

200 

399 

67,862 

408 

'68,872 

Above 

200 

92 

2.3,535 

88 

22,506 



21,320 

013,804 

22,1 19 

629,083 

Education. 

—The following 

Minimal y 

in taken 

ftom IV- 

tutus made 

to the House of 

Commons 

ill till' SI 

:“s-.ii||| of 


1835: — 

School* St Ivol us. Total. 


Infant schools . . 207 

Number of infants at such schools; 
ages from 2 to 7 tears: — 

Males . . 1,325 

Females . . 1,711 

Sex not specified . |,.i;y 

- 4,515 

Daily schools . . , i-isb 

N umber of children at such schools; 
ages from 4 to 14 years:— 

Males . . 24,241 

Females . . 18,496 

Sex not specified . 6,469 

- 49,206 

Schools . . 1695 - 


Total of children under daily instruction 53 , 7*21 
Sunday schools . . .479 

Number ol’children at such schools; 
ages from 4 to 15 years :— 

Males . 15,791 

Females . . 15,556 

Sex not specified . 6,176 

■- 37,523 

Assuming that the population between the ages of 2 and 
15 has increased in the same proportion with the whole po¬ 
pulation since 1821, when the relative population at different 
ages was last taken, and likewise assuming that the whole 
population has increased since 1831 in the same ratio as it 
did in the ten years preceding that date, we find by ap¬ 
proximation that there were 127,096 children between the 
ages of 2 and IS years in Kent in 1834, when these returns 
were obtained. Thirty-one Sunday-schools are returned 
from places whore no other school existed, ond the children 
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taught in those (1005 in number) cannot bo supposed; to 
have attended any other school. At all other places Sunday- 
school children are able to resort to other schools also, and 
there can be no doubt that many do so resort; but in what 
number or proportion duplicate entry is thus occasioned in 
{he Parliamentary Returns there are no means of ascer¬ 
taining. • Ninety-two schools, containing 7209 children are 
returned from various places as being both daily and Sunday- 
schools, and duplicate entry is known to have been thus 
far created. Making due allowance for this circumstance, 
it may perhaps be fairly concluded that at the time the in¬ 
quiry was made little more than three-fifths of the children 
between the ages of 2 and 15 were receiving instruction of 
any kind in schools within the county. 

Maintenance of Schools. 


IWcripUon of 
School*. 

By endowment. 

By Bub»criptlon. 

By payment* .SuWri)>. und |>ay- 
frem •rhnlnr* latent from tccholnr*. 

Schl*. 

Scho¬ 

lar*. 

SchW. 

Scho¬ 

lar*. 

Schl*. 

Bclm- 8chll . 
law. 

Pc ho- 
lur*. 

Infant Schools 
Daily School* 
SuiuWSuhuol* 

Total. 

s 

129 

26 

262 

7180 

1731 

410 

4or> 

i.m 

32,0X1 

18] 

1197 

2,519 17 

29,628! 90 
3Qj 42 

1,328 

7,054 

3,731 

157 

9176 

489 

37,761 

137? 

*»,I77| W9 

12,133 


The schools established by Dissenters, included in the 
above statement, are— 

Schools. Scholars. 

Infant schools . . 

Daily schools . 12 containing 844 

Sunday-schools . . .148 „ 15,48fi 

The schools established since the inquiry of 1818 are— 

Scholars. I 

Infant and other daily schools . 986 containing 31,410 

Sunday schools , . . 349 „ 29,333 

No school in Kent appears to be confined to the children 

of parents belonging to the Established Church, or of any 
other religious denomination, such exclusion being dis¬ 
claimed in almost every instance, especially in schools esta¬ 
blished by Dissenters, with whom are here included Wes¬ 
leyan Methodists, together with schools for tho children of 
Roman Catholic parents. 

Londing-Kbraries of hooks arc attached to 53 schools in 
the county of Kent. 

KENT, WILLIAM, an artist of modorate ability as a 
painter and sculptor, nevertheless one of considerable abi¬ 
lity and inllucneo as an architect and landscape-gardener, 
was born in Yorksliiie, in 1684. Both his parentage and 
education were humble, and he was apprenticed to a coach- 
painter. Conceiving however that he had abilities which 
ought to ulevale him above that grade, he attempted to 
establish himself as a portrait and historical painter, and 
so far attracted notice that some gentlemen raised a contri¬ 
bution for the purpose of enabling him to go and study in 
Italy. Thither he accordingly proceeded in 1710, and re¬ 
mained there several years, till he had the extreme good 
fortune to become acquainted there with the earl of Bur¬ 
lington in 1716, The noble patron not only brought home 
his protegfi, and exerted all his influence and authority in 
matters of taste to recommend him to others, but took him 
under his own roof, where he remained till his death, April 
12, 1748. How far Kent assisted his patron in his designs, 
or the latter assisted him, is doubtful; but it is certain that 
he soon discovered greater capacity for architecture than he 
had done for painting: and if it he true that the designs for 
Holkham, the seat of tho earl of Leicester, in Norfolk, ema¬ 
nated principally, if net. entirely, from him, that single edifice 
alone proves him to have possessed very superior talent and 
taste as an architect, it being a chef-d'oeuvre in plan, and 
possessing many graces and beauties of design. As archi¬ 
tect and landscape-gurdenor he was in his proper sphere, 
and followed both pursuits with the true spirit of an artist. 
In landscape-gardening, in fact, he forms an epoch, and 
may justly be considered as the father of the English style 
of gardening; for, as Walpole, who has not been niggard 
of piaise towards him, observes, ho was ‘ painter enough to 
taste the charms of landscape, bold and opiuionative 
enough to dare and to dictate, nml born with a genius to 
strike out a great system from tho twilight of imperfect 
essays.’ Shakspeave's monument in Westminster Abbey 
will preserve his name as a sculptor, without at all adding 
to his reputation. It is therefore fortunate for it that it 
will bear such retrenchment without injury to its vital 
purt. 
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KENT, JAMES, a distinguished and doservcdly popular 
composer of English church music, was born at Winchester, 
in 1700, and at an early age plated as a chorister in tho 
cathedral of that city, but soon removed to London, and 
admitted as one of tho Children of the Chapel Royal', 
under the celebrated Dr. Croft, then Master of the Children. 
After completing his education, he was chosen organist of 
Finden, in Northamptonshire, and subsequently was ap¬ 
pointed organist of Trinity College, Cambridge, whence he 
removed, in 1737, upon being elected to fill the same situa¬ 
tion in the cathedral of his native place, an office which he 
resigned in favour of his pupil, Mr. Fussell, in 1774. He 
died, deeply regretted, in 1776. 

Mr. Kent was very serviceable to Dr. Boyce while the 
latter was preparing his magnificent work, the Collection of 
Cathedral Music , and his assistance is duly acknowledged 
by that learned editor. In 1773 ho published his now 
well-known volume of Twelve Anthems, among which are, 
‘Hear my Prayer,’ ‘When the Son of Man,’ ‘ My Song 
shall be of Mercy,’ and others familiar to and the delight 
of the congregations of our cathedrals. Upon presenting 
a copy ot this work to Trinity College, the Master ami 
Fellows voted him a valuable piece of plate. After his 
decease, a Morning and Evening Service, and Eight 
Anthems, composed by him for the Winchester choir, were 
collected and printed by Mr. Corfe, of Salisbury; but the 
probability is that the author never intended them for pub¬ 
lication, for only the service and one of the anthems admit 
of comparison with tho productions he himself gave to the 
world. 

‘ Mr. Kent was remarkably mild in his disposition, ami¬ 
able in his manners, exemplary in his conduct, and con¬ 
scientiously diligent in tho discharge cf his duties. His 
performance on the organ was solemn and impressive, and 
he was, by competent judges, considered as one of the host 
musicians of the age m which he lived.’ (Harmonicon.) 

KENT’S HOLE, a cavern near Torquay, which lias 
yielded a great quantity of bones, very similar, as to tho 
species of animals to which they belong, and the condition 
in which they are preserved, to the bones in Kirkdale Cave. 
The same explanation of the phenomena probably applies 
to both cases. [Kirkdaxb ] 

KENTUCKY, one of the republicseonstituting the United 
States of North America, is situated between 36“ 311'and 
39“ 8' N. lat., and between 82° and 89° 30' IV. long. Its 
greatest length is 380 miles, and its mean width 99 miles. 
Tho area is stated at 37,680 square miles. Its boundary- 
linos are formed on three sides by rivers. The Mis¬ 
sissippi on tho west divides it from the State of Missouri 
for 42 miles. The Ohio runs along its northern sido, m a 
winding course of 583 miles, separating it from the slates 
of Illiuots, Indiana, and Ohio. The Big Sandy River con¬ 
stitutes the boundary between Kentucky and Virginia for 
70 miles, but the remainder of the boundary line between 
these two states is formed hv one of tho ridges of the 
Alleghany Range, called the Cumberland Mountains. Tho 
boundary-lmo between Kentucky and Tennessee, which is 
to tho south, is formed by two stiaight lines, the eastern 
running from the Cumberland Mountains eastward to tho 
Tennessee River for 242 miles, on the parallel of 30° 3 j' N. 
lat., and the western between the last-named river and the 
Mississippi for b4 miles, on the parallel of 30“ 30'. Both 
lines aro united by the liver Tennessee, whose course con¬ 
stitutes the boundary-lino for 12 miles. 

Surface and Soil. —The south-eastern portion of Ken¬ 
tucky, which is less than one tenth of the whole state, is 
covered with ridges of mountains ami high lulls, the slopes 
of which ure rather steep, and which contain between them 
narrow, deep, and gloomy valleys. The whole of tins region 
is well wooded, especially the lower parts of tho lulls and 
the vales. None of tho summits of these mountains appear 
to attain the height of 3090 foot above the sea, and their 
mean elevation probably does not exceed 2ltU0 leet. The 
highest ranges are the Cumberland Mountains along tho 
boundary-line of Virginia, and the Laurel Mountains, which 
run parallel to the Cumberland Mountain ., and join them 
between the upper branches oftho Kentucky and Cumber¬ 
land rivers. To tho north and cost of the hilly legion lies 
what may be called the upland region, which extends from 
the Big Sandy River, on tho boundary oi Virginia, to about 
86“ W. long., and comprehends more than half of the whole 
area of the state. Its surface is undulating, with gentle 
ascents and descents, but it is intersected by numerous 
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deep cuts, which are from 100 to 300 feet below the sur¬ 
face of the plain, and in which the rivers run. The plains 
belonging to these rivers are narrow. Though this upland 
region is sparingly provided with spring-water, its soil is 
or the first quality, and as fertile as any part of the United 
States. The western portion of the state is divided between 
the Barrens and a country which is partially hilly. The 
Barrens in their natural state are generally destitute of 
trees, and resemble the prairies or savannas which occur 
north of the Ohio River; but the level surface is diversified 
by a considerable number of gently rising hills, called oak 
/mobs, on account of the trees which cover them. Though 
this tract does not deserve the name which it bears, it is of 
inferior fertility when compared with the adjacent countries. 
The Barrens occupy chiefly the tract between the Green 
River and Cumberland River, on the borders of Tennessee. 
On the north and west the Barrens are surrounded by a 
tuore broken and hilly country, which gradually passes to 
the low flats which skirt the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. 
This tract is superior to the Barrens in fertility, but cannot 
be compared with the upland region. 

Rivers.— Along the northern boundary runs the Ohio, 
which receives all the larger rivers that drain Kentucky. 
The most eastern is the Big Sandy River, which risfes in 
Virginia on the western range of the Appalachian system, 
called the Great Flat-top Mountains, and traverses that state 
hi a north-west direction; whore it approaches the boun- 
nary-line, it turns nearly due north, and continues in that 
direction to its very mouth. Its course is stated to be 
nearly 200 miles, but it is not navigable to a great distanco 
from its mouth, owing to some falls which occur where it 
issues from the mountain-region. The Licking River rises in 
Kentucky, and flows, with many windings, in a north-north- 
western direction for nearly 200 miles. Though it swells in 
winter and spring to a considerable height, it has but little 
water in the other seasons; the limestone rocks through 
which it passes absorb the water which it brings down from 
the mountains. The different branches of the Kentucky 
River rise in the Laurel Mountains and form by their union 
a considerable stream, which first flows north-west, then 
west, and at last nearly due north. Its course is about 280 
miles, and though it is very rapid, it may be navigated liy 
small boats for 180 miles from its mouth at the lime of high- 
water, but at other times not higher up than Frankfort. 
Groon River rises in the western districts of the upland 
region and flows for the greater part of its course westward, 
then declines to the north-west, and finally to the north, 
joining the Ohio about 60 miles above the mouth of the 
Cumberland River. Its course is 280 miles, and it is navi¬ 
gable for small river-bargos to a great distance, but the 
navigation is interrupted by falls, about 60 miles from its 
month. Cumberland River rises in the valley between the 
Cumberland Mountains and the Laurel Mountains, where 
it is called Clove River; it traverses both the mountain and 
upland region generally in a western direction, but on ap¬ 
proaching the Barrens it turns southward, and enters Ten¬ 
nessee, where it makes a large bend to the southward, and 
then re-enters Kentucky with a north-western course, con¬ 
tinuing in that direction to its mouth, which is ten miles 
above that of Tennessee River. It is above 500 miles in 
length, and as its current is comparatively gentle, it offers 
an easy navigation for sloops as far up as Nashville in Ten¬ 
nessee, and it is stated to tie navigable for river-boats 300 
miles farther up. The Tennessee River flows only about 
70 miles through Kentucky, and properly belongs to Ten- 
• nessee. [Tennessee.] 

Climate .—The moan annual temperature seems to be 
about 85°, and consequently 6“ higher than that of London, 
but the differences in the extremes of heat and cold are 
much greater. The winters are long and severe: they begin 
about Christmas, and last throe months. The thermometer 
annually descends as low as 25°, and has been known to sink 
as low as 14" of Fabr. Snow falls every winter, but not in 
groat quantities. In summer the heat is sometimes very 
great, and the thermambter rises to 94° and 96°. lu spring 
nnd'ititunin south-west winds {travail, and the weather is 
cUdkthtfui. The north-west wind produoes great cold in 
«Mor, but it seldom continues many days. . Rain falls 
abundantly in winter add spring, hut in the other seasons 
the weather is rather dry and constant Some slight shocks 
of earthquakes have occurred, ’ 

Productions .— The cerealia which are most extensively 
cultivated are Indian com, wheat, rye, and oata, and the 


two last-mentioned kinds of grain are said to thrive better 
than in the states on the shores of the Atlantic. Rye is 
commonly used for the distilling of whiskey. In the 
south-western districts, near and ,on the Tennessee, Cum¬ 
berland, and Mississippi rivers, cotton is raised in abun¬ 
dance ; and the tobacco which is grown in these districts 
and the rich lands farther east supplies a considerable 
article of exportation. Hemp and flax are generally culti¬ 
vated. The principal fruit-trees are apples and peaches; 
from the former cider is made, and from the latter peach- 
brandy, of which there is a great consumption. Cattle are 
numerous, and great flocks or sheep pasture on the Barrens; 
the breed of sheep has been improved by crossing them with 
merinos. 

As flic greatest part of the country is covered with forests, 
wild animals are still numerous, as deer, panthers, bears, 
wolves, foxes, and hares, but the buffalo and the elk have 
disappeared. Beavers and otters are still found in the 
rivers. Among the wild birds the turkey is still abundant; 
it weighs from 10 to 26 pounds. Bees are common in tho 
woods, and make their nests in hollow trees. 

The forests contain many timber-trees. Those of tho 
mountains and Upland region consist of liriodendron, elm, 
oak, hickory, black-walnut, cherry, and others; those of tho 
Barrens are chiefly oak, ehesnut, and elm. 

Bituminous coal and iron abound in the north-western 
district, and iron also occurs in the districts lying farther 
westward; but both are of inferior quality. Salt seems to 
bo generally diffused through the country : tlie salt-springs 
are numerous, and many of them have been turned to 
advantage. Saltpetre exists in most of the caverns which 
occur in the limestone-rock of the upland region, and is 
most abundant in the Great Cave near Crooked Crock, the 
length of which is stated to be not less than Ion miles. 

In/uibitants .—The native tribes, which rendered the set¬ 
tlement ol'this state so difficult and dangerous seventy years 
ago, have entirely disappeared, and the population now con¬ 
sists entirely of whites and negroes, and a mixture of the 
two. The free population comprehended, according to the 
census of 1830, 523,400 individuals, and the number of 
slaves was 105,350, making a total of 688,840 souls. The 
inhabitants are almost exclusively employed in agricultural 
pursuits, the number of persons engaged in manufactures 
being comparatively very small. The most important manu¬ 
facture is the construction of ve-sels, small and large, for 
the navigation of the Ohio and Mississippi. 

Political Divisions and Towns. Kentucky is divided into 
83 counties, but as the country has only been settled for 
about 70 years, it does not contain any largo towns, Frank¬ 
fort, the capital, is built on tlie right banks of the Kentucky 
River where it ceases to be navigable for large vessels. It 
contains about 2000 inhabitants. Many vessels of small 
size are built here. Lexington, which was formerly the 
capital, contained (in 1830) above 6000 inhabitants, and 
some manufactures of cotton, hemp, and paper. Transylva¬ 
nia University, at Lexington, is the most extensive literary 
institution in the United States west of the Appalachian 
Mountains. It was founded in 1798, and reorganised in 
1818. A well-attended school of medicine and a school of 
law arc connected with this university. Louisville, on the 
banks of the Ohio, is situated near the great rapids of that 
river. As these rapids cannot be passed at low water, and 
even at high water are dangerous, a canal has been cut 
along the bank, which begins above the rapids at Beargvass- 
creck, and terminates below them at Shippingport. This 
canal is 10 miles long. Louisville, which is the port of tlie 
upland region and the place from which the produce of the 
country is sent down the Ohio and Mississippi, contains 
above 10,000 inhabitants, and has some extensive distilleries 
of Whiskey and manufactures of cordage and bagging. On 
the Ohio there is also Bardstown, with 1200 inhabitants ; 
it is the seat of a Catholic bishop and a Roman Catholio 
college. Mavsville, which ban 2000 inhabitants and a con¬ 
siderable traoe with the neighbouring states, is also on the 
Ohio. Besides the literary institutions already mentioned, 
the Methodists and Baptists have each a college, and the 
Presbyterians hove two. 

Commerce.—The articles of commerce consist of different 
kinds of grain, tobacco, hemp, live cattle, whiskey, and peach 
brandy. The greatest part is sent down the Ohio ana Mis¬ 
sissippi to New Orleans, between which place and Louis¬ 
ville steam-boats flfom 200 to 300 fans burthen and upwards 
are constantly plying. Since the introduction of steam- 
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boat navigation, the commerce of Kentucky has greatly in¬ 
creased. 

History .— It is probable that this part of America once 
was the seat of a nation which had made some progress in 
civilisation. We may come to this conclusion from ob¬ 
serving the extensive fortifications which occur in several 
places, but especially on the banks of the Ohio, opposite 
Scioto River, and are now overgrown with high forest-trees. 
The first Europeans arrived in Kentucky in 1767, and the 
first settlement was formed in 1775, though Daniel Boone 
is said to have settled in Kentucky some years earlier. It 
was then a port of Virginia, but the population having 
increased rapidly, Virginia consented to a separation, and 
in 1792, only seventeen years after the first settlement, 
Kentucky became one of the United States. Its constitu¬ 
tion was settled in 1799. The legislative body consists of a 
senate and house of representatives. The representatives 
are chosen annually by all the free male citizens (negroes, 
mulattoes, and. Indians being excepted) of 21 years of age, 
who have been two years resident in the state. The sura, 
her of representatives may vary betwoen 58 and 100, which 
latter is now the number. The senate now consists of 
thirty-eight members, who are elected far four years, one- 
fourth of the number being chosen annually. The execu¬ 
tive power is vested in the governor, who is elected for four 
years by all the citizens entitled to the suffrages. Ken¬ 
tucky sends two members to the senate, and twelve mem- 
beis to the house of representatives at Washington. 

(Darby’s View of the United States; add Warden’s Ac¬ 
count of the United States.) 

KENYON, LLOYD, LORD, the second son of Lloyd 
Kenyon, Esq., by Jane, daughter of Robert Eddowes of 
Eagle Hall in Cheshire, was born at Greddington in Flint¬ 
shire, on tho 5th of October, 1732. lie was descended from 
an anlient family in Lancashire, which had migrated into 
North Wales at the commencement of tho last century. 
TI is father lived independently as a country gentleman, and 
belonged to tin commission of the peace for liia county. 
The education of the future chief-justice was, from the 
straightened means of the parent, very defective. He was 
sent early to the grammar-school at Ruthin, but was taken 
away before he had time to do more than acquire a little 
Latin. At the age of fourteen he was articled to Mr. Tom¬ 
linson, an attorney in large practice at Nantwieh in Che¬ 
shire, with whom he remained for seven years, during which 
time his diligence and shrewdness procured him so much of' 
his master's favour that ho expected at the end of his clerk¬ 
ship to be taken into partnership. In this expectation lie 
was however disappointed, and thereupon determined upon 
being called to the bar. In 1754 ho took chambers at the 
Temple, and became a member of Lincoln’s Inn. While a 
student lie devoted himself with great earnestness to the 
law, and to the law only ; and in doing this he made smaller 
sacrifices than moat people. He had neither a literary 
taste nor a love for pleasure; and his pecuniary resources 
were'but scanty. Mr. Kenyon was called to the bar in 
Hilary Term, 1761, but in consequence of the want of a 
professional connexion, and being of a character too honour¬ 
able and independent to sloop to little artifices, many years 
elapsed before he obtained business. Still he laboured 
patiently and unceasingly, frequenting the courts both of 
common law and equity, but more especially tho latter, and 
attending both circuit and sessions. His attainments in all 
departments appear to have been not only considerable, but 
exact, and he acquired by degrees the reputation of being 
a sound lawyer, and a neat and safe equity draftsman and 
conveyancer. It is stated, that having by somo suggestions, 
as amicus curi®, attracted the notice of Mr. Thurlow, the 
then attorney-general, he had the offer made to him of 
sharing with Mr. Hargrave in the toil and profit of assisting 
him. In 1773, when he had been twelve yoars in tho 
profession, he married Mary, third daughter of George 
Kenyon of Poele in Lancashire. He now began to rise into 
notice. In 1779 he was retained as one of tho counsel for 
Lord Pigot in the state-prosecution of Shelton and others 
for depriving him of his government; and afterwards in 
the same year as leading counsel for Lord George Gordon. 
In April, 1782, on the accession of the Fox and Rocking¬ 
ham administration, ho was appointed attorney-general. 
While holding this situation his conduct evinced that 
official intrigue and partisanship were not at all suited to 
his character. On the death of the marquis of Rockingham 
he retained his office with Pitt as chancellor of the exche¬ 


quer, and went out with the Shelburne administration in 
tno spring of the year following. In December he was re¬ 
appointed attorney-general, having through aft the minis¬ 
terial changes of the day asserted his independence. To the 
character of an orator he had no pretension, being a man 
of little imagination, and expressing himself not only with¬ 
out elegance, but occasionally with vulgarity. He was no 
scholar, and yet he would insert Latin words and phrases 
without point or taste in his discourse. 

In 1784 he was raised to the office of master of the rolls, 
and created a baronet; and in May, 1788, he was gazetted 
Lord Kenyon, Baron Greddington, and succeeded Lord 
Mansfiold as chief-justice of the King's Bench. His ap¬ 
pointment to this important and dignified situation was at 
the time unpopular with the profession generally. To the 
opinion of his brother judges lie gave a reception not only 
of neglect, but almost of contempt; and whenever they 
ventured lo differ from him (which only took place some 
half dozen times in fourteen years), he exhibited the same 
feelings which another person would do upon receiving a 
peisonal affront. To the barristers, both leaders and juniors, 
lie was equally ungracious ; and whenever anything escaped 
them not in accordance with his sentiments, he castigated 
them in terms neither measured nor in character with tho 
situation which he filled. To some leading men he would 
take a personal dislike, and allow no opportunity for mor¬ 
tifying them to escape him; Mr. Law, afterwards Lord 
Ellenborough, was one of them. * 

Witli the press Lord Kenyon was in high favour; for ho 
struck sternly ami with indignation at those offenders who 
are the peculiar objects of popular dislike. But while doing 
so he frequently gave too easy credit to accusation, anrl al¬ 
lowed himself to punish often with a severity not sufficiently 
tempered. As an instance of this we may mention the case 
%f Mr. Lawless, a solicitor, against whom some serious 
charges were brought. Before the case was adjudicated, 
Lord Kenyon ordered Mr. Lawless to ho suspended from 
practising until his ease wus disposed of. In vain did ho tell 
him that he had eighty cases in his office, and that he should 
he ruined. The charges against. Mr. Lawless were found 
to lie wholly without foundation; but the blow was struck, 
ho sunk under the unmerited disgrace, and died of a broken 
heart. The vices ol' the wealthy mot with no favour from 
him. In actions for criminal conversation, likewise, lie 
directed juries (over whom no judge had greater power) to 
give damages of very large amount, anil this even in eases 
where tho collusion of the parties or the vicious conduct of 
the husband ought to have made nominal damages more 
than sufficient. So strongly did the judge feel with regard 
to this crime, that he is reported thus to have expressed 
himself:—‘There was a time m lliu history of this country 
when tile laws of the Puritans, which were mixed with a 
great deal of virtue, if I mistake not, subjected this offence 
to the punishment of death. Ido not look forward ton 
punishment so severe; but I wish some personal punish¬ 
ment were attached to those who inflict so dreadful ami in- 
cmable a wound on the peace of private families.’ Gamblers 
met with similar treatment from him ; and lie threatened 
that if any prosecutions were fairly brought before him, and 
the guilty parties convicted, whatever might he tlieir rank 
or station in the country, though they were the first ladies 
in the land, they should certaiuly exhibit themselves in the 
pillory. As a judge, he recognised no distinction between 
the gamblers of St. James’s and the pickpockets of tho 
Strand. Lord Kenyon exerted himself to tho utmost to 
put an end to duelling, and he declared that whoever was 
convicted of having murdered his fellow-creature in a duel 
should suffer tho course of the law ; and he on more than 
one occasion directed the jury to that conclusion, but with¬ 
out success. Flagitious libels against individuals were pu¬ 
nished by him with merited severity. 

But, of all writings, those partaking of the character of 
political libols were those against which he directed, with 
the most unflinching perseverance, all the terrors of the 
law. This was a more dangerous and delicate ground to 
tread upon, and poople will approve or disapprove of his 
conduct in this particular aceordmg to the view which they 
take with regard to the liberty of speech upon these points. 
Certain it is, that since the time of Lord Kenyon the prac¬ 
tice of prosecuting for political libels has gradually iallon 
into disuse; nor would the pillory, os part of the punish¬ 
ment for putting forth opinions, however mischievous or 
absurd, be at this time tolerated. 
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Lord Kenyon trusted too much to tho power of tho ter- Henry Kepler and Catherine Guldenmann.were of noble 
rors of the law in guarding the rights of property from descent, although their cfreu'mtfaric»8Wd«pfty $'em affluent, 
fraud or viidence; and he inflicted death as the most terri- The father, at tho time of his marriage, was a petty officer 
bio, and therefore the most preventive punishment. That in the servioe of the duke of Wirterobewi-and joined, the 
this proceeded rather from a mistaken judgment—an army in the Netherlands a few yearsafthr the birth pf his 
ignorance of, or a want of power to give sufficient weight to, eldest son John. TJppn his return to Germany he learnt 
those circumstances .which exeit a more powerful influence ' that an acquaintance for. whom he had incautiously become 
upon human character, and not from a cold and sanguinary security had absconded, and had left, him the unexpected 
disposition, the following-anecdote may be considered as a charge of liquidating the bond. This circumstance obliged 
proof:—He passed sentence of death upon a young woman him to dispose of hjs house and neaVly tho whole of his 
who had committed a theft; she faiuteq: Lord Kenyon, in possessions, and to become a tavern-keeper at Elmendingon. 
great agitation, cried out, ‘I don’t mean to hang you—Will Young Kepler hod been sent in the year 1577 to a school 
nobody tell her that I don't mean to hang her?^ at Elmendingon, and he continued there until tlie occurrence 

Indeed, in behalf of poor and ignorant offenders who of the event to which we have just alluded, and which was 
were tho 'dupes or tools of knaves fiis kindly feelings wore the causo of a temporary interruption in his education, as it 
often displayed, and humble individuals of the working appears that he was taken home and employed in menial 
classes who were harassed by informers were sure to be services until his twelfth year, when he returned to school, 
shielded by him. A prosecution was commenced against In 1586 he was admitted into the monastic school of.Maul- 
a man for practising the trade of a tailor without having bronn, where the cost of his education was defrayed by the 
served an apprenticeship, and an attempt was made to duke of Wirlemborg. Tile regulations of this school 
punish him for several acts done in the same day. 1 Prose- required that after remaining a year in the superior classes 
cute the man,’ said Lord Kenyon, ‘for different acts in one the students should offer themselves for examination at the 
(lay 1 Why not sue for penalties on every stitch?’ college of Tubingen for the degree of Bachelor. On ob- 

Lord Mansfield, when chiof-justice, had somewhat un- tainiug this degree they returned with.the title of veterans; 
setiled tlie bounds of the courts of law; but Lord Konyon, and having completed the prescribed course of study, they 
with much wisdom, reverted to the antient strictness, and were admitted as resident students at Tubingen, whence 
he expressed his determination to maintain it. ‘I have,'he they proceeded in about a year to the degree of Master, 
said, ‘been in this profession more than fbrty years, and During his under-graduateship Kepler’s studies Were much 
have practised both in courts of law and equity ; and if it interrupted by periodical returns of the disorders \i Inch had 
had fallen to my lot to form a system of jurisprudence, so nearly proved fatal to him during childhood, as also by 
whether or not I should have thought it advisable to osta- the dissensions between his parents, in consequence of 
ldish different courts, with different jurisdictions, it is not which his father left, his home, and soon after died abroad, 
necessary to say. But influenced as I am by certain preju- Notwithstanding the many disadvantages he must have 
dice* that have become inveterate with tlioso who comply laboured under from the above circumstances, and from the 
with the systems found established, I find that in these? confused state in which they had left his domestic affairs, 
proceeding by different rules, a certain combined system of Kepler took the degree of Master in August, 1591, attain- 
jurispruilence has been framed most beneficial to the people ing the second place in the annual examination. Tho first 
of this country, and which! hope I may be indulged in name on the list was John Hippolytus Brentius. 
supposing has never yet been equalled in any country on While thus engaged at Tubingen, tlie astronomical lee- 

earth. Our courts of law oniy consider legal rights—our tureship of Grata', the chief town in Styria, became vacant 
courts of equity have other rules by which they sometimes by the death of George Stadt, and the situation was offered 
supersede strict legal rules, and in so doing they act most to Kepler, who was forced to accept it by tine authority of 
beneficially for the subject.’ ‘ 1 will not,' ho said, in an- his tutors, although we have his own assurance that at that 
other instance, ‘ overturn tho law of tlie land as it has been period he had given no particular attention to astronomy, 
handed down to mo.’ This must have been in the year 1593-4. In 1596 he pub- 

He-wiselv refused to allow the plain words of a statute lished his ‘Mysterium Cosinographieum,’ wherein he de- 
to be refined away, however severe in itsenaetmenls, by any tails the many ingenious hypotheses which lie lmd succes- 
subtle sophistry. * The argument*,' he said, ‘ that have sively formed, examined, and rejected, concerning the 
been pressed upon us might have had some effect if they number, distance, and periodic times of the planets; and 
wore addressed to the legislature; but we are silting in a finally, proposes a theory which he imagines will account in 
court of law, and must administer justice according to the a satisfactory manner for the order of the heavenly bodies, 
known laws of the land. Let application he made to tho which theory rests upon the faticiod analogy between the 
legislature to amond the net: ns long ns it remains upon relative dimensions of the orbits of those bodies, and the 
the statute-book wo must enforce it.’ diameters of circles inscribed and circumscribed about tho 

Mr. Charles Butler, after praising Lord Kenyon’s intui- five regular solids. In 1597 Kepler married Barbara Muller 
live readiness, complains ‘that, he seldom exhibited the von Mulileekh, a lady who, although two years younger 
intermediate patient discussion. The consequence was, than himself, was nlready a widow for the second time. This 
that ihougli the decision was right, tho ground of it was alliance soon involved him in difficulties, which together 
sometimes obscure, and tlie objections to it in the minds of with the troubled state of tho province of Styria, arising 
tho hearers were not always removed. This lessened the out of the two great religious parties into which the em¬ 
inent of his adjudications;'but they are most deservedly 'pire was then divided, induced him to withdraw from 
held in the highest respect, and considered of the highest Gratz into Hungary, whence he transmitted to a frieml 
authority.’ at Tubingen, several short treatises—‘On tho Magnet, - 

At Nisi Prius he never brought a hook with him into ‘On the Cause of the Obliquity of the Ecliptic,’ and‘On 
court to refer to. The extent as well a* the arrangement the Divine Wisdom as shown in the Creation.’ In 1600 
of his legal knowledge needed no such assistance. In per- Kepler, having learned that Tycho Brah£ was at Benach in 
forming the laborious duties of his profession he was dili- Bohemia, and that liis observations had led him to a more 
gent and'exact, and proceeded with so much expedition as accurate determination of the eccentricities of the planets' 
often to get through twenty-five or twenty-six causes to the,, orbits, determined on paying him a visit, and was welcomed 
entire satisfaction oftbe court. in the kindest manner by Tycho, by whom he was intro- 

He died in 1802, sorrow-stricken by the loss of his eldest duccd the following year to the emperor, and honoured with 
son, after having accumulated a fortune of 300,000/. the title of imperial mathematician, on condition of assist- 

In his private habits Lord Kenyon was temperate, ing Tycho in his calculations. Upon the death of Tyeho, 
frugal even to parsimony, and an early riser. For his hap- which happened in the mouth of October of the same year, 
piness he looked to h# home, being most deeply attached Kepler succeeded him as principal mathematician to the 
to bis family. Ho entirely disregarded outward appearance: emperor. To this great man Kepler was under many ob- 
hhvdress was shabby, his equipage mean, while ho entirely ligations, not merely for the pecuniary assistance and hos- 
jjegleoted to exercise tho hospitality becoming his high sta- pitality which himself and family so often experienced from 
turn and large fortune. (Law Magazine, No. 37, p. 49.) Tycho, and upon which at one period they entirely do- 
KEPLEB, JOHN, was bom at Weil in the duchy of pended for subsistence, but still more for the sound advice 
Wirlomherg, 21st December, 1571,. He wgp a seven which he gave him, to abandon speculation, and to apply 
months child, very weak and sickly, and survived with himself to the deduction of onuses from their observed 
difficulty a severe attack of smallpox. Bis parents, effects,—advice which Kepler greatly needed, and to which. 
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if he h«l>4ti^d^ore closely, tosiametrojrld .have' been 
eveO'.g^atav^gtfwhat it nowh.- It%tobe regrettedthat 

ii?th.the generosity'o^thelatter, though 
tfci*«pfa«» to' be attributable rather to the impel uosity of 
Keelers temper, than to any want of gratitude towards his 
benefactor. It has been.said that KeploV was appointed 
imperial mathematician on condition or‘assisting Tycho in 
his calculations. The object of these calculations was the 
' formation of new astronomical tables generally, which were 
•to be called the Rudolphine"Tables, in honour of Rudolph 
the then emperor otf Bohemia, who had promised, not merely 
to defray the expense of their construction, but likewise to 
provide Kepler with a liberal salary ; neither of which his 
circumstances ever permitted him to fulfil. The part more 
particularly allotted to Kepler was the reduction of Tycho’s 
observations relative to-the planet Mars, and to this circum¬ 
stance is mainly owing his grand discovery of the law of 
elliptic orbits, and that of the equable description of areas. 
The pecuniary difficulties however in which he found him¬ 
self almost incessantly involved in consequence of the non¬ 
payment of his salary, greatly retarded the'progress of his 
labours, and obliged him to seek a livelihood by casting na¬ 
tivities.' The Rudolphine Tables wore therefore postponed, 
and lie applied himself to works of a less costly character, 
from which lie might expect to derive more immediate re¬ 
muneration. In i602 appeared his 'Fundamental Prin¬ 
ciples of Astrology';’ in 1604 his * Supplement to Vitellion;’ 
in 1605 ‘A Letter concerning the Solar Eclipse;' and in 
1606 ‘An Account of the New Star which had appeared in 
1604 in the Constellation Cassiopeia.’ Of these the ‘Sup¬ 
plement to Vitellion’ was important, as containing the first 
consistent theory of that branch of optics termed dioptrics. 

At length, in 1609, appeared his ‘New Astronomy,' con¬ 
taining his great and extraordinary book ‘On the Motion 
of Mars;’ a work which holds the intermediate place, and 
is the connecting link, between the discoveries of Coper¬ 
nicus and those of Newton. The introduction is occupied 
in refuting the then commonly-received theory of gravity, 
mid in declaring what were his own opinions upon the same 
subject. In the course of this discussion he states dis¬ 
tinctly that, since the attractive virtue of the moon extends 
as far as the earth, as is evident from its enticing up the 
waters of the earth, with greater reason ft follows that the 
attractive virtue of the earth extends as far as the moon, 
and much farther; and ho likewise asserts that if two 
bodies of like nature be placed in any part of the world near 
each other, but beyond the influence of any other body, 
they would approach each other like two magnets, each 
passing over a space reciprocally in proportion to its mass; 
so that if the moon and earth were not retained in their 
orbits by their animal force, or some other equivalent to it, 
file earth would approach the moon by tho 54th part of 
their distance, and the moon would approach the earth by 
the remaining 53 parts. Previous to tho publication of 
this remarkable work it was supposed that eacli planet 
moved uniformly in a small circle, called an epicycle, the 
centre of which epicycle moved with an equal angular ve¬ 
locity in the opposite direction round the centre of tho 
earth, thus describing a larger circle which was called the 
deferent. Subsequent observations being found irrecon- 
ciloable with the foregoing hypothesis, it was modified by 
supposing the uniform angular motion of the epicycle to be 
described about a point not coinciding with the centre of 
the oarth, a necessary consequence of which supposition 
was that the linear motion of the epicycle ceased to he uni¬ 
form. The work of Copernicus * De Revolutionibus Oi bium 
Cmlostium’ had appeared in 1S43, wherein he considers 
the sun to be the fixed centre about which the planets 
move with uniform motions, but retains the complicated 
machinery of the deferent and epicycle in order to account 
for the variations arising from the actual inequality of the 
planet’s motion. The system of Tycho Braho himself was 
identical with one which Copernicus had rejected, and con¬ 
sisted in supposing the sun to revolve about the earth, 
carrying with it all the other planets revolving about him; 
and indeed Tycho not only denied the revolution of the 
earth about the sun, but likewise its diurnal rotation upon 
ltspxis. Such is an imperfect outline of the theory of the 
universe before the time of Kepler. The theory adopted 
by Kepler, in the early part of his discussion of Tycho’s ob¬ 
servations, appears' to have been that the orbit of each 
planet, including the earth, waa circular; that it was de- 
P. C., No. 813. 


scribed with a uniform angular velocity about \ point 
within, called the centre of the equant, and that the centre 
of the orbit lay in the line joining the centre of the equant 
and the place of the sun, but not equidistant between those 
points, as had been previously supposed. With respect to 
the earth however, in particular, he had started with the 
erroneous opinion, then generally entertained by all astro¬ 
nomers, that the centre of the earth’s equant coincided with 
that of its orbit, and that consequently not only its angular 
but also its linear motion was uniform, although its distance 
from the sun was known to vary. After four years of la¬ 
borious calculation, the non-accordance of his results with 
observation obliged him to fix upon tho bisection of the line 
joining the centre of the equant and the place of the snn, 
for tho centre of the planet's orbit; and shortly after lie 
was led to the conclusion that one of the two other prin 
ciples upon which his theory rested must he erroneous; that 
either the orbit of the planet was not a perfect circle, or that 
there was no point within it round which it moved with a 
uniform velocity. 

Having easily proved that at the'apsides, that is, the two 
points of the planet’s orbit which are nearest to and farthest 
from the sun,—the times of describing equal small arcs are 
nearly proportional to the distances of the planet from the sun. 
he concluded with his accustomed precipitancy that the same 
relation existed at all other points of the orbit. An almost 
immediate consequence of this assumption was that the time 
of describing an arc of any length whatever would bo pro¬ 
portional to the sum of all the lines which could be drawn 
from the sun to every point of that arc; but as the calcula¬ 
tion of those distances was found to be excessively operose, 
ho substituted tho approximate area of the figure bounded 
by the arc and the two extreme distances for the sum of all 
the distances, and was thus led from erroneous principles 
to that beautiful law of tho planetary motions by which the 
area described by the revolving radius vector is proportional 
to the time of its description. When however he came to 
apply this theory to the motion of Mars, the excentricity of 
whose orbit is much greater thun that of tho Earth's, he 
found that the circular hypothesis gavo results differing 
from tho observations of Tycho by at least eight minutes, 
and as he considered that difference too great to be attri¬ 
buted to the error of so exact an observer, he concluded 
that the suspicions, which, ns was above stated, he had long 
previously entertained, relative to the form of tho planets’ 
orbits, were well founded, at least with respect to the planet 
Mars. At length, he deduced from observations of that 
planet near the quadratures, that its orbit was an oval elon¬ 
gated in the direction of its apsides, and was thus led to the 
law of elliptic motions. 

Tlie elliptic form of the orbits and the equable description of 
areas constitute two of the three celebrated truths known by 
the name of Kepler's laws. The third, viz. that tho squares 
of the periodic times are proportional to the cubes of the 
mean distances from tho sun, was not discovered till twolve 
years after, although, before the publication of his ‘ Mys- 
tcrium Cosmographicum,’ he had been speculating, as we 
have seen, upon finding some relation between those dis¬ 
tances and periodic times. The final discovery resulted, 
far less from philosophical deduction, than from the innu¬ 
merable combinations which his ever-active fancy had been 
calling into existence during the previous seventeen years; 
and indeed when he at length detected the relation which 
he had so long been in search of, he was only able to offer 
an explanation of it upon four suppositions, three of which 
are now known to be false. 

In 1620 Kepler was visited by Sir Henry Wotton, the 
English ambassador at Venice, who finding him, as he was 
Always to be found, oppressed with pecuniary difficulties, 
urged him to go over to England, whore he assured him of 
a welcome ana honourable reception; but Kepler could 
never determine on quitting the Continent. In 1624 he 
went to Vienna, where with difficulty lie obtained ouoo 
florins towards completing the • Rudolphine Tables,’ to¬ 
gether with recommendatory letters to the states of Suahio, 
from whom he also collected some money duo to the em¬ 
peror. It was not howevor till 1627 that these tables—the 
first that were calculated on the supposition that the planets 
move in elliptic orbits—made their appearance; and it will 
be sufficient to say of them, in this place, that had Kepler 
done nothing in tho course of his whole life but construct 
these, he would have well earned the title of a most Useful 
and indefa ti gabl e calculator. In 1630 he made a final attempt 
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<o obtain a liquidation of his claims Upon the imperial trea 
sury, but the fatigue and vexation of bin fruitless journey 
brought on a fever which terminated his life in the early 
part of November, 1630, and in bis 59th year. His body 
was interred in St. Peter’s churchyard at Ratisbon, and a 
simple inscription, which has long since disappeared, was 
placed on his tombstone. Upon the character of Kepler, 
' upon' his failures, and on his success, Dolambre has pro¬ 
nounced the following judgment:—‘ Ardent, restless, burn¬ 
ing to distinguish himself by his discoveries, he attempted 
everything; and having once obtained a glimpse, no labour 
was too hard for him in following or verifying it. All his 
attempts had not the same success, arid, in fact, that was 
impossible. Those which have failed seem to us only fanci¬ 
ful ; those which have been more fortunate appear sublime. 
When in search of that which really existed, lie has some¬ 
times found it; when he devoted himself to tho pursuit of 
a chimera, he could not but fail; but even there ho un¬ 
folded the same qualities, and that obstinate perseverance 
that must triumph over all difficulties but those which are 
insurmountable.' 

The following is a list of Kepler’s published works. His 
manuscripts were purchased for tho library of St. Peters¬ 
burg, where Euler, Lexell, and Kraft undertook to examine 
them and to select the most interesting parts for publica¬ 
tion, but the result of this examination 1ms never appeared. 

List qf Kepler's published works :—‘ Ein Calender, Grata, 
1 594 ; « Prodromus Dissertat. Cosmograph.,’ Tiibing®, 1596, 
4to.; ‘ De fundamentis Astrologi®,’ Progs, 1602, 4to.; 

‘ Paralipomena ad Vitellionem,’ Francofurti, 1604, 4to.; 

‘ Epistoiade Solis deiiquio,’ 1605; ‘ De Stella NovS,’ Progs, 
1G06, 4to.; 4 Vom Kometen,’ Halle, 1608, 4to.; ‘ Antwort 
an Roslin, Prags, 1609, 4to.; ‘ Astronomia Nova,' Progs, 
1609, fob; ‘Tertius Interveniens,’Frankfurt, 1610, 4to.; 

■ Dissertatio cum Nuncio Sidereo,’ Francofurti, 1610, 4to.; 

4 Strena, seu De nive sexanguld,’ Frankfurt, 1611, 4to.; 

‘ Dioutrica,’ Francofurti, .1611, 4to.; ‘ Vom Geburts Jahre 
des Heylandos,’ Strasburg, 1613, 4to.; ‘Respons. ad epist. 
S. Calvish,’ Francofurti, 1614, 4to.; ‘ Eclogs Chronic®,’ 
Frankfurt, 1615, 4to.; ‘ Nova Stereometria,' Lincii, 1615, 
4to.; ‘ Epbemerides 1617—1620,’ Lineii, 1616, 4to.; ‘ Epi¬ 
tomes Astron. Copern. Libri i. ii. iii.,’Lcntiis, 1618, 8vo.; 

' De Cometis,’Aug. Vindelic., 1619, 4io.; ‘ Hannonice 
Mundi,’ Lincii, 1619, fol.; * Kanones Pueriles,’ Ulm®, 
1620; • Epitomes Astron. Copern. Liber iv.,’ Lentiis, 1622, 
8vo.; ‘Epitomes Astron. Copern. Libri v. vi. vii.,’ Franco¬ 
furti, 1622, 8vo.; * Discurs von dor grossen Conjunction,’ 
Lin*., 1623, 4to.; ‘ Chilias Logarithmoruro,’ Marpurgi, 
1624, fob; • Supplementum,’ Lentiis, 1625, 4to.; ‘ Hyper- 
aspistes,’ Francofurti, 1G25, 8vo.; * Tabulro Rudolphinro,’ 
Ulm®, 1627, fob; ‘ Resp. ad epist J. Bartscliii,* Sagani, 
Kraft, 4to.; 'De anni 1631 Pbrenomenis,’ Lips®, 1629, 4to.; 
‘Terrentii Epistolium cum Commenlatiuncuift,’ Sagani, 
1630, 4to.; 4 Epheroerides,’ Sagani, 1630, 4to.; ‘ Somnium,’ 
Francofurti, 1634, 4to,; ‘ Tabui® Manualos,' Argentorati, 
1700, 12mo. 

(Abridged from the Life qf Kepler, in the ‘Library of 
Useful Knowledge;’ with occasional reference to the Systeme 
du Monde of Laplace, and other works.) 

A splendid edition of Keplor’s ‘ Correspondence’ was 
published under the auspices of the Emperor Charles VI., 
ju 1718, by M. G. Han sell. It is entitled ‘ Epistolm ad J. 
Keplcruro, &c., and the title-page has no place of publi¬ 
cation, but the preface is dated from Leipzig. It contains 
a Life of Kepler. 

KERMAN. [Persia.] 

KERMANSHAW. [PERSIA.! 

KRRtytSS MINERAL, a peculiar sulphuret of antimony, 
formerly much, but now little used in medicine. Various I 

£ rocesses, sorao in the humid and others iti the dry way, 
ave been proposed for obtaining it. 

One of the best appears to be that of boiliitg six parts of 
powdered sesquisulphuret of antimony in a solution of 
about ttfpnty times to weight of crystallised carbonate of 
soda Id teh times in weight of water. After art hour’s 
ebuHitira, t>H) liquor is to be strained while hot, and allowed 
. to cool Very slwi#, during which the Kermos Mineral 
separates iti tbe atato of, h fetownish-red powder,'which, 
after du« washing, * to be dried with a gentle heat. 

Aooording to Roto It «,<s»ttnee»d of sul»bttr'3$* 41 and 
antimony ei 4 fi9, which are very neatly in tpe Proportion of 
of sqfphttr 40 + one equivalent' of anti* 


KI'RODON, a genus of rodents, bearing in son® re¬ 
spects resemblance to that of Cavia, hut differing both in 
the locomotive and masticatory organs, established by M. F 
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Cuvier. Dental formula i—IncUors -, molars-ss $0 
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Teeth of Kerodon. (F, Cuvier.) 

The molars all resemble each other, and are composed of 
two equal parts, each of a triangular or rather cordiform 
shape, united on the external side of the tooth, and sepa¬ 
rated on its internal side. These triangles or ‘ hearts’ aro 
each surrounded by their enamel, and filled with bony mat¬ 
ter, and their separation produces an angular notch partly 
filled with cortical substance. 

When M. F. Cuvier wrote, hut ono species, Kerodon ifoco, 
was known, and this was discovered by Prince Maximilian 
of Ncuwied, and noticed by him under the name of Cavia 
rupestris. The fur is ash-gray mixed with reddish yellow, 
and blackish above and whitish below, Size smullcr than 
that of the guinea pig. 

This species was found in tho rocky places of the interior 
of Brazil near Rio San Francisco. 

In 1836, Mr. Bennett exhibited to a meeting of the Zoo¬ 
logical Society of London a rodent sent home among the 
animals collected by Caplain Phillip Parker King, R.N., 
during his survey of the Straits of Magalhaens, and pro- 
aented by him to the Society, which Mr. Bennett regarded 
as a second species of Kerodon, and for which he proposed 
the name of Kerodon Kingii. It was chiefly distinguishable 
from that discovered by Prince Maximiliab by its more uni¬ 
form colour. Excepting a slight dash of white behind the 
oar, and a longer Ime oi the same colour marking the edge 
of each branch of the lower jaw, the animal is entirely gray; 
the upper surface being distinguished from the under by a 
„ Wwr depth of tint, and by the intermixture of a free 
grizzling of yellow and black. The crowns of the mo ar 
teeth, as in the typical species, consist of bone surrounded 
by two triangles of enamel, the bases of which are con¬ 
nected by a short line qf enamel passing from one to the 
other, all the lines being slender ana sharply defined. 

This species was found at Port Desire? on the eastern 
coast of Patagonia. (Zodl. Proe., 1835.) 

KERRY, a maritime county of the province of Munster, 
in Ireland; bounded on the east by the counties of Limerick 
and Cork, on the south by the county of Cork and the 
nstuary «f the mar of Kefimare, oh the west by the Atlantic 
9®ean. M ?« «»o north by the mstuarv of the river Shannon, 
wtiwh separates ft frota the county of Clara. According to 
the map published under the superintendence of the Society 
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tor the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, Kerry u situated 
'between 51* 41' and 52° 33' N. lat, and between 9° V and 
10° 80'W. long. The neatest length in a direct line north 
and south is from the Priest’s-leap mountain, on the Cork 
boundary, to Carrigibyle on the Shannon, 54$ statute 
miles; and the greatest breadth in a direct line east and 
west is from the Cork boundary at Lialieen to Dunmoro 
Head, the most westerly point of the mainland of Ireland, 
06 statute miles. In a direct line from south-west to north¬ 
east, between Bolus Head and the Limerick boundary at 
Tarbert, the distance is 69 miles. The coast line with its 
various indentations is above 220 miles. The area, as esti¬ 
mated in the above map, is 1,068,480 statute acres, or 1669 
square statute miles. It has been elsewhere estimated at 
1,148,720 acres, of which 081,189 acres are cultivated land, 
052,862 are unprofitable mountain and bog, and 14,669 are 
under water. In 1881 the gross population was 263,126. 

Kerry, with a small portion of Cork, forms tho south¬ 
western extremity of Ireland. The coast, which is bordered 
by the Atlantic, is deeply indented by the Estuary of the 
Kenmare river, the bay of Dingle, and the bay of Tralee, 
the two former of which penetrate into the mainland about 
30 miles in an easterly direction. 

The peninsulas intercepted between these arms of the 
sea are occupied by the western extremities of the mountain 
system, which, commencing in Waterford, extends with 
little interruption across the entire south of Ireland. Tho 
mountains of Bear and Bantry, spreading from tho south¬ 
western boundary of Cork across the south of Kerry, occupy 
the district between the river of Kenmare and the bay of Din¬ 
gle. The peninsula intercepted between the bays of Dingle 
and Tralee consists in like manner of a prolongation of tho 
mountain groups which occupy the north-western extremity of 
Cork and the south-west of Limerick: tho heights connecting 
the extremities of this latter series of elevations extend 
across the middle of the county in a line nearly east and 
west. Between the above-mentioned mountain-ranges 
there is a considerable plain, formed by the subsidence of 
the high table-land, which occupies the middlo portion of 
the Cork boundary, aud spreads with a gradual declivity 
towards the head of Dingle or Castlemain Bay. Beyond 
the range of mountain which crosses tho centre of tho 
county extends a rich and generally level country, which 
rises into rough land in only one direction, towards Keny 
Head on tho Shannon. 

At the head of the river Kenmare, which is in fact an 
arm of the sea, is along and narrow valley, which is watered 
by the Roughty, the most considerable stream that falls 
into the Kenmare Estuary. The town of Kenmare is situ¬ 
ated at the lower extremity of this valley m a fertile but 
confined tract, from which the Glancrougbt mountains riso 
on one side towards Cork, and the group of Mungerton on 
the other, towards that extensive mountain-tract which oc¬ 
cupies the entire peninsula between the northern shore of 
Kenmare river and the bay of Dingle. 

The extremity of this great peninsula, comprising the 
barony of Iveragh and part of the barony of Dunkerron, 
is divided into three principal valleys by ridges running 
nearly north-east by south-west. Of these valleys the first 
towards the north is separated from the bay of Dingle by 
a steep range terminating towards the head of the bay in 
the mountain of Drung, and prolonged westward to the 
coast at Dowlus Head, opposite lo which the island of 
Valentia, half a mile from the opening of the valley, includes 
between it and the mainland one of the safest harbours in 
Ireland. The town of Cahirciveen is situated at the foot of 
this valley, where the river Fartagh expands into a small 
lakebefore falling into Valentia Harbour. Separated from 
the valley of the Fartagh by a ridge of the same mountain- 
group is another valley terminating towards the sea in the 
open bay of BaUinaskelligs, so called from the Skelligs, two 
remarkable rocks in the offing. The boundary of the bay of 
BaUinaskelligs on the north is Bolus Head, the extremity of 
the mountain-range above mentioned. Between this range 
and the Dunkerron mountains, on the south-east and east, 
then is a considerable extent of comparatively open country, 
subdivided into two valleys by the secondary ridge of Ca- 
hirbama. Of these valleys that to the west is drained by 
the Inny, which has its sources about 20 miles in the 
interior at a great elevation, among the Iveragh mountains. 
On the opposite side of Cahirbama lie three lakes, of which 
Loch Currane is the most considerable: it is supposed at 
one tune to have been ait arm of the sea, and, owing to an 


accumulation of detritus at its mouth, to have been converted 
into a basin for tho waters descending from the lakes above. 
The village of Watervillo is situated at the point where it 
discharges itself into the sea. The southern boundary of 
the bay of BaUinaskelligs is formed by the extremity of the 
Dunkerron range, which terminates in lofty mountains above 
Derrynane, from which point their general direction is north¬ 
east, nearly parallel to the northern shore of the Estuary of 
Kenmare. Between tho main range and the shore of this * 
arm of the sea there are numerous lateral valleys drained 
by mountain streams running nearly north and south. Of 
these the principal are the valleys of Sneem and the little 
Blackwater. Throughout this district the only spots of cul¬ 
tivated ground are either on thesea-ooast, the banks oi rivers, 
or along tho upper margins of the bogs which universally 
occupy the valleys to a considerable height up the acclivities 
of the mountains. In the barony of Iveragh alone are 26.896 
Irish, or 43,599 statute acres of bog, among which the several 
mountain-chains appear insulated. 

The Iveragh mountains are bounded on the north-east by 
by the lateral valley of Glencare, which runs southward from 
the upper end of Dingle Bay towards the head of the simi 
larly situated valley of Sneem, on the opposite side of the 
peninsula. Loch Carra, a considerable expanse of water, 
occupies the lower portion of the valley of Gleneare, above 
which, in tiie recesses of the mountain, are the villages of 
Blackslones and Carramore. In the interior and opposite 
the extremity of the mural ridge of Iveragh, is situated tho 
great group of MncGillicnddy’s Reeks, among whichCarran 
Tual rises to the height of 3410 feet, being the highest ground 
in Ireland. Tile Reeks extend about teu miles in a direction 
from north-west to south-east, subsiding into the plain at 
the head of Dingle Bay on the north, and separated from the 
external range of Tonnes and Glenlby a deep chasm called 
the Gap of Dunloe, on the north-east. In a deep hollow 
between the south eastern Hank of this range and the group 
of Mangerton, which connects the extremity of the Dun 
kerron chain with tho Pricst-’s-leap and Glanerough 
mountains, lies the Upper Lake of Killarney. This beauti 
ful sheet of water, which is throe miles in length by three- 
quarters of a mile in breadth, is enclosed on all sides 
by mountains from 2000 to 30U0 feet in height, except at 
one point, towards its eastern extremity, where it discharges 
its waters by a tortuous course of three miles between the 
southern declivities of Glena and the precipitous side of 
Turk mountain, which forms a portion of tiie group of 
Mangerton. 

Theroaro several wooded islands in the Upper Lake, the 
luxuriant foliage of which forms an agreeable contrast to 
the general sterility of the surrounding mountains. There 
is however a considerable tract of natural oak forest towards 
its southern extremity, and the channel leading to the 
Lower Lake passes through a thickly wooded defile 
About midway between the extremities of the channel a 
remarkable detached rock, called the Eagle's Nest, rises 
over the left bank to a height of 1100 feot: the echoes here 
are of unusual continuance and distinctness. Emerging 
from this defile, the river expands into the Lower Lake of 
Killarney, seven miles in length by three in breadth, 
skirting the eastern declivities of the mountain range of 
Tomies and Glenil. These mountains, descending abruptly 
to the western verge of the lake, are clothed with the richest 
natural woods of oak, ash, pine, alder, and beech, intermixed 
with hazel, whitethorn, yew, holly, anil arbutus, from a height 
of several hundred feet down to the water’s edge through 
a continuous distance of six miles. O'Sullivan’s river, de¬ 
scending by a thickly wooded ravine on this side, forms a 
cascade 70 feet high close to the shore of the lake. On the 
opposite side the low alluvial banks are everywhere broken 
into promontories and islands, on which tho arbutus grows 
with uncommon luxuriance. The town of Killarney is 
situated on the plain about a mile from the eastern shore; 
half a milo south of Killarney runs the Flcsk. the chief 
feeder of the lake. About a mile south from the embou¬ 
chure of the Flesk, the richly wooded promontory of 
Muckruss, running into the lake about a mile arid three- 
quarters, separates a portion of the lake which is called the 
Lake of Muckreefs, and sometimes Turk Lake, from Jts 
skirting the base of that mountain. Two cascades descend 
into Turk Lake: of these the more considerable is fed by a 
pool called the Devil’s Punchbowl, situated ata height of 
1700 faet on the ascent of Mangerton mountain, Which, be¬ 
tween the vale of Killarney and tlio town of Kemnare, risen 
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to a height Of 2S50 feet. The castles of Dutilo and Ross, 
and the ruined churches of Agbadoe and Muckreefs, which 
are all situated on the eastern shore of the Lower Lake, 
add considerably to the interest and extent of the surround¬ 
ing scenery. The waters of the lakes of Killarney discharge 
themselves at the northern extremity of the Lower Lake 
through the river Laune, which tuns by a course of twelve 
miles into the heag of Dingle Bay. 

The remainder of the plain between Killarney and the 
mountains south of Tralee is drained bv the river Main, 
which rises near the Cork boundary, and after passing the 
towns of Castle Island and Castlemain, discharges itself 
into the head of Dingle Bay, where it forms an statuary 
called Castlemain Harbour. 

The valley of the Main is bounded on the north by the 
group of the Stack mountains, which sink into compara¬ 
tively low hills as they trend towardslhe sea, leaving a pretty 
open communication with Tralee from the south. West¬ 
ward from this point the lofty ridge of Slievem ish occupies the 
entire neck of the peninsula of Corkaguinny, which bounds 
the bay of Dingle on the north. Slievemish is interrupted 
by a lateral valley, beyond which the conical mountain of 
Cehirconree rises to a height of 2784 feet. Westward 
from this a minor chain of hills extends to Dingle on the 
southern side of the peninsula; beyond and north of 
Dingle the mountains rise towards (he Atlantic in great 
masses, of which tho chief is Brandon, .1150 feet in height, 
being the second highest ground in Ireland. The extremity 
of the peninsula lias an abrupt coast of about six miles 
from north to south, formed by Sybil Hoad, Maran moun¬ 
tain, Eagle mountain, and Dunmore Head, off which lie tho 
Blasquet Islands. 

North of Tralee tho country improves in facility of access 
and cultivation. The plain of Avdfert, between Tralee and 
the high ground towards Kerry Hoad, is rich and well im¬ 
proved; its drainage is towards tlio sea, and the streams 
are insignifloant. The remaining district, extending from 
the plain of Ardfert to Tavbert on the Limerick boundary, 
is tne most extensive tract of open country in Kerry; it is 
drained by the rivers Feale, Gale, and Brick, which, uniting 
within five miles of the sea, receive the common name of 
the Cashen river: the united length of their courses is 
about SO miles. A rough district extends from the mouth 
of the Cashen to Beal Point, where the cestuary of the 
Shannon first assumes the character of a river. The coast 
is here precipitous towards the sea, and near the bathing 
village of Ballybuniou abounds in caves which are said to 
be of the most magnificent description. On the Feale is 
situated the town of Listowel, which, with Lixnaw near the 
Briek, and Tarbert and' Ballylongford on the Shannon, are 
the only other places of consequence in the county. The dis¬ 
trict of the Casnen contains a large extent of bog. The total 
aroa of the bogs of Kerry is estimated at 150,000 acres. 

The harbours on the south side of the river of Kenmare 
are in general badly protected from westerly and northerly 
Bales. From Dutch Island, which fronts the harbour of 
Ardgroom on this side, as far up as the tide runs, there is safe 
anchorage in eight to threo fathoms water in the middle of 
the channel, the banks being a soft ooze on wiiich vessels 
may be conveniently careened. Opposite to Ardgroom, on 
the north side of tho sestuavy, is Sneem Harbour, where 
vessels may lie landlocked in four fathoms water, or in the 
entrance may ride in ten fathoms. Vessels parting their 
eables in any part of the msiuary may safely run aground 
in Nideen Sound, which farms the upper extremity of the 
bay on this side. Towards the middle of the west side of 
Ballinaskellys Bay is a small island, between which and the 
mainland is anchorage in four to five fathoms, but oven 
here in herd weather a vessel requires very strong cables; 
the remainder of the bay is quite unsafe in southerly or 
westerly winds. Between Bolus Head and Puffin Island is 

ran ctftbe easa^rhe hafbounrf V alentia'opens about a league 
to the north of Puffin Island; it possesses the advantage of 
a dsjssfeiejentranee, so that ships may sail in or out with any 
wjuad. It » quite landlocked, but the dntraneos are narrow, 
that on the nqrth being contracted by the islands of 
Begjnnis andLsmb’s Island, between the former of which 
and Valentis there is a sunken rock, which farther con¬ 
tracts thfe. entrance to a cell's length. Valpntia Island 
forms the southern boundaryof the My of Dingle towards 
the ses. Dingle bay is open mid unsafe, being full of shoals 
at fts epper extremity ; vessel* embayed toe should make 


either for Valencia or the creek of Dingle on the opposite 
side of the mstuary. [Dingle.] A league west of Dingle 
creek is the bay of Ventry, with good anchorage and a sui- 
ficient depth of water, but open to the south. Smerwiok 
harbour on the opposite side of the peninsula has also deep 
water and good holding-ground, but is exposed to the north: 
the bottom of the harbour consists of turf bog, which showB 
that a portion of this coast must have been submerged within 
a comparatively recent date. Under the ueek of the peninsula 
on the northern side is the bay of Tralee, which is dry at low 
water, but now in process of considerable improvement by tho 
construction of a ship canal, by which vessels of 300 tons will 
be able to come up to the town. [Tralee.] From Tralee north • 
ward the coast is low and enoumbered with shoals and sand¬ 
banks. Vessels embayed hore, if they cannot make Feint 
Creek on the north of Tralee Bay, have no shelter for a dis¬ 
tance of two leagues. Beyond Kerry Head opens the mstuary 
of the Shannon, in which the first sheltered anchorage 
is off the point of Tarbert, where ships may lie nearly land¬ 
locked in twelve fathoms water. There are piers for fishing 
boats and small craft at Kenmare, Bailinaskeliigs, Caliir- 
civeen, Brandon, and Barra; and considerable improve¬ 
ments are projected at Ballylongford and Tarbert. 

The roads in the south-western part of Kerry up to Hie 
year 1820 were scarcely passable for wheel-carriages, anil 
there are some parts of the coast bolween Kenmare and 
Cahirciveen still inaccessible, except on foot or horseback. 
From Cahirciveen the old line of communication was by the 
seaward side of Drung Mountain, at a height of 800 feet 
above the Bay of Dingle. The difficulty of access to the 
district of Glanl ehy situated southward of this lino in- 
duoed tho proprietor, Lord llravdly, in 1807, to commence 
the construction of a road on a more eligible level through 
his property: the development of the resources of the dis¬ 
trict which followed the first opening of this road was re¬ 
markably rapid; and the same result in a more striking 
manner attended the subsequent construction of a mail- 
coach road, connecting Cahirciveen, by tho valley south uf 
Drung Mountain, with the low country at the head of 
Dingle Bay. In three years from the opening of the now 
road in 1821, there were upwards of twenty two-story slated 
houses built in Cahirciveen, together with an inn, a bride¬ 
well, a post-office, a chapel, a quay, a salt-work, and two 
large stores for grain. Before this time the village con¬ 
sisted of a few thatched cabins, and the nearest post-office 
was thirty miles distant. About the same time government 
commenced several now lines of road, which liavo since 
greatly contributed to the prosperity of the country. Of 
.these the most important is a line 25 Irish or 32 statute 
miles in length, connecting the town of Listowel and the 
northern parts of Kerry with Newmarket in the county of 
Cork, by which the distanco from the former town to Cork 
city is diminished 20 miles. Another line 20J statute miles 
in length connects Castle Island with Newcastle in the 
county of Limerick, diminishing tho former distanco from 
Killarney and the southern parts of Kerry to Limerick city 
20£ statute miles. The old roads in this direction hud in 
some places a rise of 1 foot in 4; the present road has a 
maximum riso of 1 foot in 27J. It crosses the Feale River 
by one arch of 70 feet span, where formerly wus a bridge of 
twenty-one arches. Before tho year 1824 there was no road 
passable for wheel-carriages between Kenmare and the 
south-western part of Cork, and the car-road from Konmure 
to Killarney was of the worst description. An excellent 
road has since been constructed between the two latter 
places, and the line across tire mountains of Bear und 
Ban try is now in progress. These lines will be united at 
Kenmare by a suspension-bridge, to which the Marquis of 
Lansdowne contributes 32001. This will*compleie a direct 
and very important line of communication between tho 
Shannon at Tarbert, and the south coast of the county of 
Cork near Skibbereen, a total distance of 84 miles. Tho 
other roads of the oounty ore constructed and kept in re¬ 
pair by grand jury presentments. 

The climate is very moist from the vicinity of Die Atlan¬ 
tic, and the south-westers district is much exposed to storms. 
In the inland parts however, especially in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Killarney, the air is mild and genial, and irogotation 
extremely luxuriant. There have been some remarkable 
instances of longevity in this county, notwithstanding the 
prevalent use of ardent spirits. 

- The geological structure of the chief mountam-cnains 
is similar to that of the mountains in the west of 
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Cork, the main component boing a red or grey con¬ 
glomerate and sandstone supporting flanks of ailicious 
flags, and overlaid in the low districts by fields of floetz 
limestone. It. is observed, that, the arms of the sea which 
penetrate this county lie within the limestone troughs, 
that rock appearing at the upper extremity of each, while 
the promontories forming their sides consist of sandstone 
and conglomerate. The chief limestone fields occupy the 
basins of the Fettle, Main, and Roughty, which last runs 
into tlio head of the rostuary of Kenmure. At the Roughty 
it is cream-coloured, hard, slaty, and has a vitreous fracture. 
Along the Main it lies in strata, generally compact, much 
impressed with marine remains, and towards Tralee is black 
and dressed as marble; it is of a lighter colour and softer 
in the direction of Castle Island, where it burns readily for 
manure. From Ardfert to Listowel, and thence north to 
Kuockanuro Hill, it is of a light smoke-colour, and rises oc¬ 
casionally in low crags from which it is procured with great 
facility. Northward from Ardfert the country towards 
Kerry Head consists of thick beds of argillaceous sandstone, 
beyond which the limestone reappears in contact with beds 
of alutn slate in the cliffs of Ballybunion. This formation, 
which is the most extensive at present known, extends from 
Ballybunion to Baltard Ifoint. in the county of Clare, a dis¬ 
tance of 30 miles. From Tralee eastward the country 
rising towards the boundaries of Cork and Limerick is oc¬ 
cupied with an extension of the great Munster coal district. 
The upper strata of this traet consist chiefly of an indurated 
day and bus with ochreous partings covering thin bods 
of ttiithraceolito or culm: those on the eastern extremity of 
the district have been found alternating with good coal- 
blende similar to that of Kilkenny, and have been wrought 
to a considerable extent, but not in this county. 

The mountains of Glanbehy abound with iron-ore, which 
was formerly smelted in considerable quantities at Black- 
stones, in works erected by Sir William Petty, but, the 
supply of timber having failed, these works were given up 
about the year 1700. An iron bloomery was also worked at 
one time at Killarney, the neighbourhood of which, as ap¬ 
pears by some verses in Nenmus, has been celebrated for 
its mines since the ninth century. At Muckrusa and Ross 
Island in tlie Lower Lake, copper-mines have been worked 
occasionally since about the year 1750, but are now discon¬ 
tinued. laiad-ore has also been found in considerable quan¬ 
tities in the vicinity of the lake. Copper-ore has been found 
at Ardfert and in Glanerougbt. Works for extracting 
copperas were at one time in operation near Castle Island, 
but are now given up. The slate quarry in Valentia, the 
working of which is carried on by the Knight of Kerry,, 
produces flags to the amount of 1800/., and slates to the 
amount of 500/. annually. The flagging, which is of a 
very superior description, is bought at the quarries by a 
stone-merchant, who transports it to London, where there is 
a demand for it. which, it is expected, will be limited only 
by the power of production. In size, appearance, and 
strength, these flags surpass every other description of 
flagging in use in London. 

The soil of the south-western district, where not encum¬ 
bered with bogs, is an adhesive loam, fit for the reception of 
corn crops, anti formed by the decomposition of the clay- slate 
rock, which, from the nearly vertical position of its strata, is 
readily disintegrated by the weather. Up to the year 1810 
the plough was totally unknown in the more western parts 
of this district, and spade cultivation is still practised to a 
considerable extent. Tho improvements on the estates of 
Lord Headly and the Marquis of Lansdowne have latterly 
given an impetus to agricultural labour throughout the 


j southern parts of tho county, which has caused a marked 
' alteration for the better in the farms and dwellings of the 
peasantry. The soil of the middle district is a rich loam, 
which produces excellent crops of grain, and when laid 
d6wn in pasture yields butter of prime quality. The 
northern district has a stiffer soil, more retentive of wot, 
and inclined to run to rushes. It also is grazed fo a con¬ 
siderable extent by dairy farmers, who find a market for 
their butter in Tralee. Cider is made hterc in largo quan¬ 
tities, and of a superior quality. The condition of the pea¬ 
santry however is inferior to that of the inhabitants of tho 
southern districts. The average rate of labourers' wages in 
the south is id. per day, and in the northern parts from C d. 
to 8<f. The system of forming, except where the example of 
the great proprietors has caused some change in the rotation 
of crops, is not judicious. Green crops are generally unknown, 
and grass seeds are little in use. The naUve»$>reed of cattle 
are very small, but well formed, good milkers, and easily 
fattened. They are now chiefly met with in the mountain 
districts: the dairy farms and low pastures are stocked with 
the ordinary cattle of the country. A breed of small ponies 
is peculiar to Kerry; they are too light for forming pur¬ 
poses, but answer for the saddle very well, and are sold in 
considerable numbers throughout the country. The pea¬ 
santry of the southern districts are distinguished by tho 
darkness of their complexion, and a peculiar cast of fea¬ 
tures which lias- been generally thought to indicate a 
Spanish origin. 

The chief trade of the county consists in exports of agri¬ 
cultural produce, chiefly oats and butter. The returns 
are defective, hut it is estimated that 100,000 firkins 
of butter are annually soltl in the markets of Tralee and 
Killarney. The manufacture of linen is carried on with 
some activity in tho neighbourhood of Dingle, tho linens 
from which place were formerly in much repute. There is 
also a general manufacture of coarse woollenB throughout 
the county for homo consumption. 

In 1836 the fisheries on this coast gave occasional em¬ 
ployment to 1 decked boat, 44 half-decked boats, 421 open 
sail-boats and GlOopen row-boats, manned by 6311 fisher¬ 
men. The condition of the fishermen has been gradually 
declining for the last thirty years: many of the men have 
emigrated und left their families mendicants. The fish 
caught are turbol, haddock, gurnet, pollock, plaice, soles, 
dorees, mullet, mackerel, herrings, pilchards. See., with a 
plentiful supply of oysters, crabs, lobsters, and scallops. 
Great numbers of seals formerly frequented the river of 
Kenmare and the caves of Ballybunion; but they havu lat¬ 
terly become more shy, and arc now rarely caught. 

Kerry is dhitlod into tho baronies of Iveragh on the 
south-west, containing the town of Cahirciveen, population 
(in 1831) 111)2: Duukerron, occupying the remainder of 
the peninsula, containing only hamlets: Glanerouglil on 
the south-easi, containing the town of Kenmare, pop. 1072: 
Magonihy, in the centre, containing the town of Killarney, 
pop. 7010: Trughonacmy, north of Magonihy, containing 
the borough of Tralee, pop. 0568 j and the towns of Castlo 
Island, pop. 1570 ; Miltown, pop. 1420; Killorglan, pop. 
896; Blennerville, pop. 532; Castlemain, pop. 387: Cork- 
aguiney, occupying tho peninsula between Dingle and 
Tralee bays, containing the towns of Dingle, pop. 4327 ; 
Castle Gregory, pop. 070; and Slradbally, pop. 425: Clan- 
maurice on the north-west, containing tlie town of Ardlert, 
pop. 717: and Iraghticonnor on tho north and north-east, 
containing the towns of Listowell, pop. 2289; Ballylong- 
ford, pop. 1300 ; and Tarbert, pop. 956. 

Prior to the Union, Kerry sent eight members to tho 



Palo, 

How ascertained. 

Houses. 

1792 

Estimated by Dr. Beaufort . 

19,395 

1813 

Under Act of 1812 . . . 

Under Act 35 Geo. III. c. 120 

31,749 

1821 

35,397 

1S31 

Under Act 1 Will. IV. c. 19 . 

41,294 


108,617 

131,606 



107,000 

178.622 

216,185 

263,126 


Irish parliament: two for the oounty, and two for each of 
the boroughs of Tralee, Dingle, and Ardfert. It is repre¬ 
sented in tho Imperial parliament by two county members. 
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Killarney, Dingle, Kenmare, Cahirciveen, Castle bland, 
Mil town, Listowell, and Taifcart. The total number* of 
persona committed for trial to the county goal in 1836 was 
747, of whom 303 were convicted. Of the offender*, at the 
time of their commitment, 283 males and 3 females could 
read and write, 123 males and 8 females could read only,. 
and 243 males and 87 females could neither read nor write. 
The constabulary force in 1835 consisted of 7 first class 
constables, 26 constables, 130 sub-constables, and 11 borse; 
the total cost of the establishment for that year was 5818/. 5a., 
3d., of which 28301.5«. 3d. was chargeable against the county. 
The county infirmary and fever hospital are at Tralee; 
there is also a fever hospital at Killarney. and there are 
dispensaries, supported by voluntary contributions and 
grand jury presentments, in all the minor towns. The dis¬ 
trict lunatic asylum is at Limerick; the proportion of the 
cost of its erection chargeable against Kerry county is 
9303/. 16*. 7d. Kerry ,is entirely within the diocese of 
Ardfert and Agliadoe. The proportion of Reman Catholics 
to Protestants in this diocese is nearly 40 to 1. The pro¬ 
portion per cent of the population under daily instruction 
is 4' 63, in which respect this diocese stands last among the 
32 dioceses of Ireland. Thero is however a very goneral 
turn, for classical learning among the peasantry, many of 
whom have a tolerable knowledge of the Latin language. 

Kerry, according to some Irish writers, had its name 
from Ciar, tho son of Fergus, king of Ulster, and signified 
Ciar’s kingdom; and originally formed part of the king¬ 
dom of Desmond, or South Munster, of which the Mac 
Carthies were sovereigns. Dermod MaoCarthy, chief of 
this country, having invited the assistance of Raymond le 
Gros, one of the early Anglo-Norman adventurers, to sup¬ 
press the rebellion of his son Cormac, granted him as a re¬ 
compense for his services a large tract in the north of the 
county round Iixnaw, where Raymond, about k.d. 1177, 
settled his son Maurice, from whom the Fitzmaurices, 
lords of Kerry, draw their pedigree, and the barony of Clau- 
raaurice takes its name. Soon after, the Fitzgeralds esta¬ 
blished themselves in the south of tlio county, where they 
rose to such power on the downfall of tho MacCarthies 
that in 1295 Thomas Fitzmaurice Fitzgerald was captain 
of all Desmond, comprising the, counties of Cork, Water¬ 
ford, and Kerry, and lord justice of Ireland, lie left two 
sons, John, afterwards created earl of Kildare, and Maurice, 
created earl of Desmond, with a royal jurisdiction over the 
palatinate of Kerry, a.d. 1329. The liberty of Kerry 
so erected included the entire county, with the exception of 
the church lands, for which the king appointed the sheriff. 
The lords of the palatinate had their own courts, judges, 
and great law onicors, the only distinction between the 
liberty and a regular county being that the executive was 
administered by a seneschal instead of a sheriff. The pos¬ 
session of so great powers in a district removed from all 
direct control drew the suooeeding earls of Desmond into 
flrequent contempts of the royal authority, for which their 
territories were on several occasions wasted by the king's 
forces. The rebellion of Gerald, the sixteenth earl in the 
reign of Elizabeth [Cork], caused the final suppression of 
their authority and confiscation of their estates. The Eng¬ 
lish knights and gentlemen who had grants from the queen 
of the forfeited lands in the county were—Sir William Her¬ 
bert, Knt., 13,276 acres; Charles Herbert, Esq., 3768 acres; 
Sir Valentine Brown, Knt, 6560 acres; Sir Edward Denny, 
Kut., 6U00 acres; Captain Conway, 3260 acres; John Chap¬ 
man, Esq., 1434 acres; and John Holly, Esq., 4422 acres. 

On Urn brooking out of the rebellion of 1641, the native 
Irish again took arms, and laid siege to the castle of Tralee, 
to which a great number of English families had fled. After 
a siege of six months the place surrendered, and the Irish 
remained iu possession of the country till 1652, when Lud¬ 
low, with an army of 4000 foot and 200 horse, again reduced 
them. Extensive confiscations of the estates of the native 
Irish followed. Among the new proprietors was Sir Wil¬ 
liam Petty, who obtained a large grant of lands In the neigh¬ 
borhood of Kenmare, and commenced the smelting of 
info,, whieh was carried on with vigour while timber lasted. 
A wlony of Protestants was planted by Sir William Petty 
Ityfod the Wd of Kenraare river, who were attacked by 
tito’natiye Irish th 1888, and compelled to abandon their 
vOssesaions. A detachment of, King William’s army, under 
Brigadier Levison, entered the county in 1891 ana finally 
* reduced it The confiscations Consequent on the lost rebel- 
Von amounted to 98,118 auras, of ha estimated total value 


at that time af 47,483/. 12 1 . 9<£ About 1710 the coast was 
harassed by French pirates, wninh led to the erection of a 
Braall fort on Valentia Island. The principal proprietors at 
present are, the Marquis of Latisaowne, in whom the 
Fitzmaurice and Petty estates centre; Lord Kenmare, the 
representative of the Brown family; Lord Headly, Lord 
Veatry, and the Knight of Kerry. 

Kerry contains several monuments of a very remote an 
tiquity, of which the most remarkable are the Cyclopean 
stone fortresses of Cahiiconree, Staigue, and Gahir Donnell; 
and the sepulchral stones with ogham inscriptions in the 
neighbourhood of Dingle. Stone cells, probably of the sixth 
and seventh centuries, are still stauaing on the greater 
Scellig Island, at Ventry, and at Smerwick.- Thera is a 
round tower at Rattoo, one in an island , in Loch Currane, 
part of another at Aghadoe, and a fourth formerly stood 
near the cathedral of Ardfert. There are also the remains 
of thirteen religious houses and thirty feudal castles. 

Tho county expenses are defrayed by grand jury present¬ 
ments. The amount in 1835 was 30,951/. 4*. 7 id., of which 
19,672/. was for public roads, buildings, institutions, and 
other general county charges, and 11,279/. 4*. Id. for roads 
charged specially to the several baronies, 

(Smithes Ancient and present State qf the County qf 
Kerry, Dublin, 1756 ; Report of the Irish Bog, Commis¬ 
sioners, 1811; Transactions qf the Dublin Geological 
Society, vol. 1, part iv., 1838; Ainsworth's Account qf the 
Caves qf Bailybunion, Dublin, 1834; Guide to Killarney, 
Dublin, 1,835; Parliamentary Reports, Papers, &e.) 

KERSEY, KERSEYMERE. [Woollen Manufac¬ 
tures.] 

KERTSCH. [Crimea.] 

KESTEVEN. [Lincolnshire.] 

KESTREL, or KESTR1L, the English name of the 
Falco tinnunculus of Linnaeus, Cresserelle of tho French, 
Falchettodi Torre of the Italians, Cudyll cock of the antienl 
British. [Falconid,*, vol. x., p. 182.] 

KESWICK. [Cumberland.] 

KETCHUP. [Mushrooms.] 

KETTERING. [Northamptonshire.] 

KE'TUPA. [Owls.] 

KEUPER, in geology, the German term for the upper 
portion of the new red sandstone formation. It is sup¬ 
posed by some geologists that certain sandstones in War¬ 
wickshire, Worcestershire, and other parts of England, cor¬ 
respond to this group of strata. Remains of reptiles are 
said to have been found in it near Warwick. 

KEVEL. [Antelope, vol. ii., p. 83.] 

. KEW. [Surrey.] 

KEY, in music, is the particular diatonic scale, whether 
major or minor, in which a composition begins and ends, 
and which more or less prevails in a given piece of music. 

The diatonic scale may commence on any note, ami that 
chosen—called the Key-Note —governs the progression of 
the other notes. [Scale. Diatonic.] If a composition 
begins and ends in a scale in which neither sharps nor fiats 
are used, it is in the key of c, tne distinctive term natural 
being understood. When three flats are placed at the clef, 
and the last and lowest note in the piece is e b, the key is 
s b. If in such case the last and lowest note is c, tho key 
is c minor, &e. 

As any note in the diatonic and chromatic scales may he 
taken as a key-note, it follows that there are twelve keys in 
the major motto, and twelve in the minor; for each scale 
may have either a mqjor or a minor 3rd. [Major. Minor.] 
Hence arise twenty-four keys. But as three major and 
consequently three minor keys are binominous, there are 
in name thirty different keys, and as many signatures are 
in actual use [Signature] ; though, infifoct, tuere is only 
the before-mentioned number of Keys differing in reality. 


Table of Major Keys. 
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Table of Minor Keys. 

A minor, K minor, B minor . 



1) minor. O minor. C minor. F minor. 



By admitting double sharps and flats, the number of keys 
may be much farther, but not usefully, extended. 

KHALIF. [CALiPH.f 

K1IAIR EDD1N. [Barbarossa, Khair Edimn.] 

KIIAN, a word of Mongol or Turkish extraction, said 
to mean ‘ great and powerful lord,’ was employed by the 
nations of central Asia to express the full extent of royal 
power. This title was assumed by Gengis when he be¬ 
came supreme ruler of the Mongols and Tartars, and was 
adopted by all his successors. The earlier monarchs of the 
Ottoman empire were also distinguished by this .title. The 
word is used in Persia in a much more restricted sense, 
and is applied to the governors of provinces, and to all 
officers of a certain rank. 

The original form of this word was Khaghan ; Gengis 
Khan is always called Jinggis Khaghan in the Mongol lan¬ 
guage. ( Geseniehte der Ott-Mongolen, by Schmidt, Pelersb., 
1829.) 

KHAYA, a genus of plants of the natural family of Ce- 
drelacese, which is often made a tribe of the Meliaeem. Khaya 
contains only a siflgle species, K. Senegalensit, Much has 
been well figured in the • Flore de Senegambie,’ i. t., 32. It 
forms one of the largest and handsomest of the trees which 
are found along the banks of the Gambia and in the valleys 
near Cape Verd. It attains a height of from 80 to 100 
feet, and is alto one of the most common of the trees of the. 
forest, being called CaU by the negroes, and Cail-cedra 
by Europeans. The wood is of fine quality, reddish co¬ 
loured like the mahogany, which belongs to the same natu¬ 
ral family. The bark is remarkable for its bitterness and 
febrifuge properties, and is taken by the negroes in the 
form of infusion and decoction, as a cure for the fevers so 
prevalent in their country. 

KHEMNITZER, IVAN IVANOVITCH, an admired 
Russian fabulist, was bom in 1774, at St. Petersburg, where 


his father, who was a native of Saxony,' held the appoint¬ 
ment of physician at one of the hospitals. His aversion to 
medical arid anatomical studios determined him to enter the 
army in preference to following the profession chosen for 
him; but after serving in two campaigns against the Prus¬ 
sians and Turks, he determined to serve in the army only as a 
military engineer, in which capacity ho quickly won the 
regard of Ills superiors. In 1784 he was appointed consul- 
general at Smyrna, but had hardly arrived there when he 
died (March 2®). Although his Fables reached a second 
edition in his lifetime, they did not attract much notice 
until a complete edition of all his pieces appeared in three 
volumes in 1799, with a memoir of the author and his name, 
which last had not been previously given to the public. 
Since then they have been repented several times, and have 
acquired very great popularity. 

KHERA8KOV, MICHAEL MATVIEVITCH, bom 
October 2S, 1733, was a Russian poet of considerable cele¬ 
brity in the last century, although his reputation has since 
declined. His epic poem in twelve cantos, entitled the 
‘ Rossiada,' which first appeared in 1785, celebrates the 
liberation of Russia from the yoke of the Tartars in the 
reign of Ivan Vassilievitch. Although hardly rising to the 
dignity of an epic, this production possesses much interest 
of narrative, and several very striking scenes and descrip¬ 
tions. ‘ Vladimir,’ his second poem of the same class, is in 
eighteen cantos, and was first published in 1786. Besides 
these he wrote numerous other works, both in prose and 
verse, including an imitation of Corneille’s ‘Cid,’ and some 
other tragedies and dramatic pieces. He died September 
27, 1807, aged 74. 

KHERSON (Cherson, or Nikolajeff), a government of 
European Russia,lies between4G° 12'and 49“ 4' N.lat., and 
29° 10' and 35“ 5'E. long. It is bounded on the north-west 
by Podolia, on the north by Kieff, on the north-east by Pul- 
tawa, on the east by Ekaterinoslaf, on the south-east by 
Taurida^ on the south by the Black Sea, and on the west by 
Bessarabia. Its area, according to Hassel and Schubert 
(1835), is 25,347 square miles, others make it only 19,000; 
butHbrscheimann (1833) makes it 34,964 square miles. 

Its extreme length from east to west is about 250 miles, 
and its bseadth from north to south about 100 miles for 
orte-third of the length from west to east, and for the other 
two-thirds almost 180 miles. The province, which consists 
of an immense plain, lies between the Dnieper ami *the 
Dniester. A branch of the Dnieper range Iravorses it for 
a short distance on the north east, and on the south-west a 
small chain belonging to the outskirts of the Carpathians 
runs into the country from Podolia. Ttis only on the north¬ 
west and north-east borders that, there is some wood, and in 
the neighbourhood of Elizabetligrad there are considerable 
forest!?. The rest of the country is a steppe, beginning at 
Mirgorod and extending across the whole province, where 
scarcely a tree is to be seen; the soil is however covered 
with a luxuriant vegetation of grasses and other plants. 
From February to May the grass grows to such a height 
that the sheep are quite lost in it. During the great lieat 
the grass gradually withers, and vegetation does not revive 
till the autumn. In the interior the soil is a grey clay mixed 
with sand, which is not very well adapted to agriculture, 
but produces the richest pastures. Here and there are 
heaths, and in the lower parts swamps: on the coast there 
is a red ferruginous earth, which produces little besides 
saline plants. 

The Black Sea washes the south of the province from the 
Dniester to the Dnieper. The principal rivers are the 
Dnieper and the Dniester, of which the latter forms the 
boundary between Kherson and Bessarabia. The course 
of the rivers in the whole province is exceedingly slow, and 
their water bad. There are very few wells of ilesh water; 
as, for instance, in the whole of the great steppe of Oeza- 
kow. 8600square miles in extent, there are only about a irm 
dred springs of sweet water. The climate is very variable; 
in summer the heat is from 85° to 90° of Fahrenheit. A 
dark yellow sky, a wind which raises the dust m clouds, 
and an immense torrent of rain, arc the usual precursors of 
a thunder-storm, which is awful beyond conception. The 
nights are always cool. The winter is very cold : most of 
the rivers freeze over, though hut for a short lime; and Jgot 
always so much as to bear a man. 

Tlie ground, when by great labour it is cleared of,the roots 
of the grass, and when the saltpetre, which generally appears 
when the surfuoe is bare of vegetation, is got rid oC will pro- 



But tits inhabitantsdislike agriculture, and 
prefer Che breeding of eaftWxo that they never raiee corn 
enough for their ownceswumpkon, Almost every two yean 
■warm* of locuets desolate the ‘oountry, but they seldom 
come farther thanKLereon, about- seventy miles up the 
Dnieper. Hemp end Hex are grown only for domestic | 
consumption. Takaeoo (some of the best m the empire), i 
mustard, and saffrpn are articles of commeroe. There are 
aaeera* varies of the vine, and the wine has been much im¬ 
proved of late years. Horticulture is .much more attended 
to than agriculture. The forests, as we hatfeaaid, are con¬ 
fined *0 the north of the proviooe, and to the vicinity of 
, Kfcxabethgrad; the latter fo^'a long time furnished almpWs 
- all the timber required for building the Black Sea fleet, but 
they am now greatly thinned. The banks of the*rivers, es- 
>, peulally at the' Dnieper,< ars covered with strong reeds, 
which are used both for. thatch and for iuel. For want of 
■ wqod, hardly any 'habitations are seen but thatched clay . 
huts; mimy of the inhabitants dig for thempehMd habita¬ 
tions in the earth, chopsing particularly the antierititiMg'riii; 
with which the plain is. covered. Of tame animus themem. 
oouunon is the fheep. The wool of the native breed is rathsfc' 
coarse, but of lateyears great numbers of Merinos have been 
imported, and there is no other province that has so mRny 
sheep of the improved breed. The three provinces of Eka- 
terinoslaf,'Taurida, and Kherson have now 500,000 Meri¬ 
nos. . Oxen and buffaloes are numerous, and used for 
draught; the horses (of. which many are wild) are Might, 
but very spirited and swift-footed. Wild animals of fell kinds 
abound,.especially wolves and wild-cats, which last are 
formidable beasts of pepy. The fields are covered with 
bustards, grey partridges, ortolans, snipes, Sec. * Besides 
lqnitte, the country is infested by large rats, which come 
from Taupcta. ’There are great numbers of water and 
other snakes, scolopendrm, whose bite is as wffnomous j 
ySt sthwt’ of the Tarantula, incredible numbers of lizards, 

' wnd swarms of. gnats. The fisheries on the sea-coast 
and in river* are very important. The minerals are, fine 
potter’s clay, freestone, slate, chalk, talc, saltpetre, agates, 
and garnets. The manufactures are of little importance;, 
-same, however have been introduced into Kherson and 
Odessa. The province is most happily situated for trade. 
Thft foreign commeroe of the country, which is very im¬ 
portant and rapidly increasing, will be best described under 
Odessa, which, though founded only m 1796 by the Duke 
of Richelieu, is now the staple place for the commerce of 
all Southern Russia. [Odessa..] 

The inhabitants, wbo are estimated at 607,000, consist of 
Great and Little Russians (among the latter are many Cos¬ 
sacks), Poles, Moldavians, Russians, Bulgarians, Tartars, 
Greeks, Armenians, and Jews, allaettled; even the Cos- 
socks of tha Bug have renounced their nomadic life, follow 
agriculture, and hare fixed habitations. There are in this 
government 35,000 foreign colonists, chiefly "German, in 
fifty-six colonies, possessing (in 1836) 964,942 dessatines 
(60,000 acres) of land. There are also a great many gypsies. 
The Greek Christians ore under the archbishop of Ekateri- 
noslaf, Kherson, and Taurida, who resides at Ekaterinoslaf, 
where his cathedral is. In Kherson he has 367 parishes. 
[Chxeson.] 

KHORASS1N. [Persia.] 

KHOSRU I., called Choaroes by the Greek writers, but 
morit commonly known in the East by the name of Nusbir- 
wtn, 4 noble soul,’ succeeded hie fother Kobad in the kingdom 
of Persia, a.d. 531. Kobad at the time of his drain was 
engaged in a war with Justinian, the emperor of Constanti¬ 
nople ; but Khosru, shortly after hia accession, concluded a 
peace with Justinian, on the payment by the latter oft 0,000 
pounds of gold. Khosru diligently employed this interval of 
rest in regulating the internal affairs of hia kingdom; the 
corrupt uffioen and magistrates, who had been appointed 
during the feign of his father, were removed; justice was 
impartially administered in every pant of the empire; and 
Hk» fanatical tbliewen of Maadak, who had obtained nu¬ 
merous prou a lyma fo rite inviting doctrine of a community 
of goods and w@aa*% were banished from his dominions. 
Ho die#ad.tho empire into the four groat provinces of 
A*4^ia» Wrato, tatm, and Baptrhms, and established a 
rifeir Ofmmh ; and be scoured at the same time the sta¬ 
bility pfws tbraw by the ’murder of his two rider brothers. 
It) the cousae of a few veers ho extended hia dominions as 


for aa the Indus, and compelled the nomadic hordes, who 
had taken p oeie s ro nof the northern provinces of the empire 
during the reign of his fother, to repaes theOxua and with¬ 
draw to the central plains of Asia. 

Though Khosru was successful in his wars with the 
people Of Aria, he beheld with concern the oonquests of 
Beltsarius in Italy and Africa; and afraid lest Justinian 
should acquire sufficient power to attack the Persian do¬ 
minions, lie collected a large array, and, in violation of the 
truce that still subsisted, he invaded Syria in *40. His 
unexpected attack had given the Greeks no time for de¬ 
fence ; the principal cities were plundered by the Persian 
troop, and Antioch, the capital, was taken after a short but 
vigorous resistance. On his return, Khosru founded, at 
.one day’s journey from Ctesiphon, a city, which he called 
Antioch Khosru, where he placed the numerous captives 
he had taken in his invasion of Syria. In the following 
year Belisarius was recalled to defend the East; and his 
superior military skill enabled lnm, with an at my far in¬ 
ferior to the Persians both in discipline and numbers, to 
prevent* Khosru from extending nts conquests. In 512 
gjfaarius was recalled to Constantinople, and degraded 
|&nll his employments; and the generals who succeeded 
were easily defeated by She Persian troops. The war 
continued to be,carried on for many years, though with 
Httle vigour on ejther side, in the neighbourhood of the 
BlackJwa, And principally in the territories of the Lagi, a 
Colchiarffpeople; till at length, after much delay and many 
npgotmi*«M» Khosru condescended to grant a peace to 
Justinian in 562, on the annual payment by the latter uf 
4)0.000 pieces of gold. „ 

This peace however was only preserved for ten years. 
The lieutenants of Kboarq* had subdued the province of 
Yemen m Arabia, anjhotmielled the Abyssimans, who had 
possessed the supreme authority for many years, to with¬ 
draw from the country. Tlio Abyssimans were the allies of 
the erftperors of Constantinople ; and Justin, who had suc¬ 
ceeded Justinian, having erttered into an alliance with the 
Turks; collected a powerful aimy m order to avengo the 
cause of his allies. But his efforts were unsuccessful; Ins 
%oops were everywhere dofeated, and the province of Syria 
Was again plundered by the Persian soldiers. Justin was 
(obliged to resign the sovereignty, |md his successor Tiberius 
obtained a truce of three years, which time was diligently 
employed by Tiberius in collecting an immense army from 
all parts of the empire. The command was given to Jus¬ 
tinian; and a desperate buttle was -fought between the 
Greeks and Persians in the neighbourhood of Mehtcne, a 
town in the eastern part of Cappadocia, in which Kliosiu 
was completely defeated. He died m the spring of the 
following year, A.n. 569, after a reign of 48 years, and was 
succeeded by his son Hormisdas IV. 

The virtues, and more particularly the justice, of this 
monarch form to the present day a favourite topic of 
Eastern panegyric; and the glories and happiness of Ins 
reign are frequently extolled by poets as the golden age of 
the Persian sovereignty. His reign forms an important 
epoch in the history of science,and literature: he founded 
colleges and libraries in the 'principal towns of his do¬ 
minions, and encouraged the translation of the most cele¬ 
brated Greek and Sanskrit works into the Petsian language. 
A physician at his court, of the name of Barzfiyeh, is said 
to nave brought into Persia a Pehlvi translation of those 
celebrated fables which are known under*'the name of 
Bidpai or Pilpay [Bidpai]; and it was from this trans¬ 
lation wf the Indian tales that these fables found their way 
to nearly every other nation of Western Ask and Europe. 
The conquests of Khosru were great and numerous; his 
empire extended from the shores of the Red Sea to the 
Inane; and**the monarch* of India, China, and Tibet are 
represented by Oriental historians as sending ambassadors 
to bis court with valuable presents to solicit bis friendship 
andvallianee. (See the original passage in Ewald’a Zeit- 
&krifijur dht Kundt de* Morgenlandes, vol i., p. 185.) 

4CHQ8RU U„ the grandson of Khosru I., was elevated 
to the throne of Persia, a.d. 590, on the deposition of bis 
fother dRormiadaa by Bindoes, a noble of the royal blood. 
In the grot ytsar of his reign Khosru was obliged to leave 
hia natrve’oountry to escape from the treachery of Bahrain, 
Who rebelled against hit sovereign and sewed upon the 
royal power. Khosru took refuge in the dominions of 
Maurice, the emperor of Constantinople, •trim assisted the 
Persian monarch with a numerous army, with which lie was 
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enabled to defeat Bahrain, and again to obtain possession 
of the sovereignty. The friendship of Maurice was how¬ 
ever purchased by the surrender of some of the most im¬ 
portant towns of Mesopotamia and the payment of a large 
sum of money. During the life of Maurice, peace was pre¬ 
served botween the two nations; but on his assassination 
by Phocas in 602, Khosru took up arms to revenge the 
death of his benefactor, and in the space of fourteen years 
subdued almost all the provinces of the Greek empire. In 
611 Antioch was taken; in the following year Cmsarea, the 
capital of Cappadocia, fell into the hands of the Persians; 
in 614 the whole of Palestine was subdued; in 616 Egypt 
wus conquered, and Alexandria taken by Khosru himself; 
while another Persian army subdued the whole of Asia 
Minor, and advanced as far as the Bosporus. The Roman 
empire was on the brink of ruin; the capture of Alexandria 
had deprived the inhabitants of Constantinople of their 
usual supply of corn;, the northern bnrbarians ravaged the 
European provinces; while the powerful Persian army on 
the Bosporus was making preparations for the siege of 
the imperial city. Peace was earnestly solicited by Hera- 
clius, who had succeeded Phocas in 610, but without suc¬ 
cess. Khosru however did not cross the Bosporus, and at 
length, in 621, he dictated the terms of an ignominious 
peace to the omporor. But Heraclius, who had hitherto 
made "cry few efforts for the defence of his dominions, re¬ 
jected those terms; and in a series of brilliant campaigns 
(\.n. 622—627) recovered all the provinces he had lost, re¬ 
peatedly defeated the Persian monarch, and advanced in his 
victorious career as far as the Tigris. Khosru was mur¬ 
dered in the spring of the following year, 628, by his son 
Shoes. 

(Gibbon’s Decline and Fall; Malcolm’s History of 
Persia ; D’Herbelot’s Hibliotheque Orientalc.) 

KIACHTA is a place in Siberia, in tile government of 
Irkutsk, 50° 2o' N. lat. and 121° 40' E. long., south of the 
lake of Baikal, and in a sterile country, 2480 feet above the 
level of the sea, on a small stream also called the Kiachta. 
A considerable trade is carried on here, as it is tho only 
dace in which, according to agreement, the subjects of 
the empires of China and of Russia are pormitted to 
exchange tlieir merchandise. Kiachta consists of two se¬ 
parate parts; the fortress, called Troitsko Sawsk, where 
the custom-house, the imperial offices, and the military 
government are established, and the lowertown, or Kiachta, 
which is nearly two miles farther south, and wliero tho 
merchants live. Kiachta has one bridge, a square, one 
vooden church, two chapels, and thirty-seven houses, 
mostly belonging to merchants, olegantly built, and kept 
in good order. There are only 321 inhabitants (200 men, 
121 women). Troitsko Sawsk contains 4541 inhabitants 
(‘2237 males, 2304 females); 648 houses, three churches, 
two chapels, two parish schools, attended by 105 scholars, 
and the Russo-Mongol School, supported at the expense of 
the Buriat Cossacks. Merchants from all parts of Russia 
have settled here—from Moscow, Kursk, Kasan, Vologda, 
Kaluga, Nishnei Novgorod, Tobolsk, and Irkutsk.* 

Tiie commerce of this place with Maimaiteliin, the 
Chinese emporium, which is less than a mile from tho lower 
town, has only risen to importance in modem times. From 
1727 it was conducted on account of the Russian govern¬ 
ment, and was of little importance; but in the last-men¬ 
tioned year the trade was laid open to private merchants. 
At first it increased very Blowly. In 1806 Klaproth estimated 
the value of all the goods sold by tho Russian merchants 
at only eight millions of francs, or about 350,0002. But in 
1821 Cochrane found that the profit of the merchants was 
equal to the value of the goods sold in’ 1806. The Rus¬ 
sians bring to Kiachta furs, particularly those of the sable, 
black fox, and ermine; hides, woollen cloth, and other 
coarse woollen fabrics; glass, looking-glasses, and cattle. 
They receive in return from the Chinese, manufactured 
silks and cottons, tobacco, china, furniture, and several 
kinds of toys; but the principal commodity taken in ex¬ 
change is tea. Cochrane estimated the quantity of tea 
imported in 1821 frt three millions of pounds weight; and 
at the great fair of Nishnei Novgorod the value of the 
tea which was sold in 1823 amounted to twelve millions of 
paper roubles. The tea brought to the fair of Nishnei 
Novgorod in 1838 was 37,356 chests, being 5700 more than* 
in 1837 : the value was 17,399,500 roubles; to which must 
be added 560,000 roubles for the value of 5000 chests of tea 
pressed into cakes. Chinese silks and nankeen were 
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brought only to the amount of 32,000 roubles. The value of 
the rouble is 1 0{d.. The merchants of Kiachta and Maimait- 
chin live on a very friendly footing, and frequently meet in 
social parties, but only during tlic day; for no sooner has the 
tattoo beaten in Kiachta, and the fire-ball ascended from 
the residence of the Sargatshei , or governor, in Maimait- 
chin, than the gates of the- towns are shut, and all commu¬ 
nication between them is interrupted. 

(Pallas, Travels in Siberia ; Klaproth, Mimoires re- 
latifs d I'Asie; Cochrane, Pedestrian Journey, &c. ; Erman, 
Annalen der Erdvolker und ■Staatskunde ; Official State¬ 
ments.) 

' KIDDERMINSTER, a corporate- town and parliamen¬ 
tary borough, in the hundred of HUlfshire and county of 
Worcester. It is situated on the Stour, near the continence 
of that river with t^ie Severn; 124 miles north-west by 
north from London. ’ According to Nash (Hist, of Worces¬ 
tershire) the name of this place was untiently written Chi- 
derminster, a term which has reference to the church on 
the brow of a hill and the water running beneath. At the 
• time of the Conquest it was the king’s property, and it re¬ 
mained with the crown until the reign of Henry II., who 
gave the manor to Manser, his favourite. At a subsequent 
period it became the property of Waller, the poet, by whom 
it was sold in 1643-4 in order to pay his fine to parliament 
on account of what was called Waller’s plot. Kidderminster 
returned members to parliament as early as the 28 Edward 
I., but owing to disuse the privilege was afterwards lost. 
By the Reform Act it was again ereefed into a parliamen¬ 
tary borough, and now returns one member. The earliest 
charter of incorporation is that of 12 Charles I., but as it 
conferred upon the corporate body no power to acquire 
landed property, or to augment the number of magistrates, 
which was limited to two, they obtained from tile crown in 
1828 a new charter, which is now the governing charter, 
and bears date 7th August, 8 Geo. IV. The counoil consists 
of a mayor; six alderman, and eighteen councillors. 

Tine town is well lighted, watched, and paved under the 
superintendence of commissioners appointed by a local act, 
and the expense is defrayed by a rate. The annual value 
of the seal property of the borough in 1815 was estimated 
at 13,960/.; the assessed taxes in 1831 amounted to 1929/., 
and the purocliial assessments for the same year to 4586/. 
The prosperity of the town appears to be gradually increas¬ 
ing ; it possesses considerable trade and a large manufac¬ 
ture of carpets. [Cakpets.] Tho church is a handsome 
Gothic structure surmounted by a fine tower: the interior 
contains many altar-tombs, brasses, and other antient mo¬ 
numents, for a particular description of which wo refer the 
reader to Nash’s History of Worcestershire, London, 1782, 
fob, ii„ 48. The living is a vicarage in the patronage of 
Lord Foley, and has an average net income of 1107/. At 
the east end of the church is a Gothic clmpel which was 
formerly, and we believe still is. appropriated to the use 
of the free grammar-school. This charity was founded 
prior to the charter of Charles I. The rental of the estates 
belonging to the school amounts to 491/. 19s. Id. per 
annum, in addition to which there are two houses for tho 
ususof the upper and lower masters, erected in 1805 at an 
expense of 1800/. The school is divided into an upper and 
lower school, and the practice now is to take all boys who 
wish to learn Latin into the upper school. In the lower 
school the boys are instructed in reading, writing, and 
accounts, but not Latin. The salary of the upper master is 
290/. and that of the under master 145/. per annum. Not¬ 
withstanding the ample endowment of this foundation, it 
has hitherto been of comparatively little advantage to the 
town. In 1835 there were but six boys in the upper school, 
and the average number that attondud the lower school was 
only fifteen. Besides the free school there are several 
almshouses and other benevolent institutions. The popula¬ 
tion of the town in 1831 was 14,981, having been aug¬ 
mented by 4272 persons during the 20 years preceding, 
which is to be ascribed chiefly to the flourishing state of 
the manufactures during that period. The population of 
the parish is 20,865. 

(Nash’s History qf Worcestershire; Carlisle’s Grammar, 
Schools;’ Corporation Reports, &c.) 

KIDNAPPING is defined to be the sfealing OMOnvey- 
ing away of a man, woman, or child, and is an offence at 
common law, punishable by fine and imprisonment, and 
until the abolition of that mode of punishment' by lTict., 
c 23. bv mllorv The 9 Geo, IV., c. 21, which? is directed 
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against child-stealing, enacts that if any person shall mali¬ 
ciously, bv force or fraud, lead, or take away, or decoy or 
etiiiue away, or do loin, a child under the age of ten years, 
with inieiii to deprive its parents, or any other person having 
the lawful care of such child, of the possession of it, or with 
intent to steal any article upon or about the person of such 
child, to whomsoever such article may belong, or shall re¬ 
ceive and harbour with any such intent as aforesaid any 
fuch child, knowing that it has been by force or fraud led, 
taken, decoyed, enticed away, or detained, every such 
offender, and their counsellors, procurers, aiders, and abet¬ 
tors. shall be guilty of felony, and shall be liable to be 
transported for seven years, or to be imprisoned, with or 
without, hard labour, in the common gaol or house of cor¬ 
rection, for any time notexceedirig two years; and if a male, 
to be once, twice, or thrice publicly or privately whipped (if 
the court shall so think fit) in addition to such imprison¬ 
ment. 

The act does not extend to a person who shall have 
claimed to be the father of an illegitimate ohdd, or to have 
any right to the possession of such a child, on account of 
his getting possession of such child, or taking it out of the 
possession of the child’s mother or other person who has 
the lawful charge of it. 

KIDNEYS are two glands lying in the lumbar region, 
on each side of the spinal column. They are composed of 
numberless and delicate tubular ramifications, on whose 
walls there is a fine network of capillary arteries and veins, 
and which are all collected into one mass of a firm fleshy 
consistence, enclosed in a fibrous capsule. 

The ureter, through which the urine secreted by the kid¬ 
ney is convoyed to the bladder, dilates at its extremity into a 
wide pouch, the pelvis of the kidney, which is divided into 
several portions called calyces. Into each calyx a uipplc- 
like process, or papilla, projects, at whose extremity there 
are several minute orifices, each opening into a very fine 
canal, which, us it is continued into the substance of the 
kidney, ramifies and becomes tortuous. On all these canals, 
or tubuli urimferi, minute blood-vessels ramify, and secrete 
the urine, winch is conveyed front the tubuli into thej;alyces, 
and from them through the pelvis and the ureter into the 
bladder. 

Tiie papilla), and the conical bodies called pyramids, of 
which they are the extremities, being chiefly composed of 
the excretory canals, are nearly white, and of a firm dense 
structure; hut as the tubuli ramify, their branches separate 
in a somewhat radiating manner, and the blood-vessels 
filling the intermediate spaces between them give to all the 
exterior purt of the kidneys a deep red colour, and a softer 
and more fleshy consistence. Ilence the kidney is generally 
described as divided into a Cortical, or vascular, and a me¬ 
dullary or tubular portion. 

The general structure of the kidney maybe best shown 
liy making a section from its convex border into the pelvis. 
The surface of each part then presonls’ several whiteish 
conical bodies, the pyramids, whose rounded apices, the 
papillae, project into corresponding tubular calyces, aud 
whose bases are surrounded by the vascular cortical sub¬ 
stance. In the latter no distinct arrangement of vessels 
can be seen, but there are scattered irregularly through it 
minute granular bodies called the ucint, or corpuscles of 
Malpighi, which are composed of delicate tortuous ar¬ 
teries. 

In tho early embryo of mammalia each papilla, with the 
tubules opening on it and its blood-vessels, forms a separate 
body ; but during growth the several renculi are united 
into one mass, their original separation being however 
indicated by the more or less deeply lobulated form 
of the organ in various animals, and occasionally in 
man. 

KIDNEYS, DISEASES OF. The principal disease to 
which the kidneys are liable is that which gives rise to the 
formation of calculi. [Calculus, Renal] Sometimes 
the stone is retained in the pelvis of the kidney, where, by 
continued depositions, it may increase till it completely fills 

S e pelvis and calyces; but more frequently it passes 
rough the ureters into the bladder, producing in its pas¬ 
sage violent spasmodic pain in the luins, sickness and nau¬ 
sea, haemorrhage, &o. This infection is the most common 
cause of inflammation of the kidneys (nephritis), from 
which abscess and other morbid alterations may result. 
Chronic inflammation seems to fee the most frequent cause 
of a peculiar alteration m the structure of the kidneys par-, 


ticularly described by Dr. Bright (‘Medical Reports *), of 
which the chief characters are, the interstitial deposition of 
a pale yellowish and firm substance, and a granular or 
tuberculated form of the surface of the kidney, with a 
great decrease of its yascularity. This condition is very 
common in hard drinkers; it usually produces dropsy, 
and is indicated by a dull heavy pain in the loins, a 
bloated expression of the countenance, a hard pulse, and 
the secretion of so large a quantity of albumen with the 
urine that it coagulates on being heated, or on the addition 
of a little bichloride of mercury. 

Suppression of urine may be the ultimate result of ob¬ 
struction from caculi in tho ureters, or it may occur as an 
idiopathic disease. It is a condition of great danger, for low 
delirium and a comatose sleepy state very often super¬ 
vene on it, and soon terminate fatally. Long and often 
repeated attacks of retention of urine from obstruction 
produce dilatation of the ureters and pelvis, which 
sometimes acquire an enormous size. There may re¬ 
sult from the same cause a gradual absorption of the sub¬ 
stance of the kidney, till in an advanced stage there is 
found nothing hut a thin sac containing urine in a singlo 
cavity, or in a number of separate pouches. The kidneys 
are also subject, in common with other organs, to the depo¬ 
sition of various morbid substances, as cancer, fungus, hro- 
matodes, melanosis, tubercle, &c. But the diagnosis of all 
the chronic affections of this organ is extremely obscure, 
tho principal indications of each being the same, viz. the 
dull heavy pain in the luins, dropsy, and sometimes 
hfcmaturia. 

KIEL, the capital of the duchy of Holstein, is situated 
in a beautiful part of the country, and on a hay of the 
Baltic, called the Kielerfiord, which forms an excellent har¬ 
bour, and admits even large ships of war to anchor near t lie 
town: 54° 10'N. lat„ 10° 8' E. long. It is surrounded 
with walls, in which there are five gates; and is pretty regu¬ 
larly built, with straight well-paved streets The university 
of Kiel.was founded in 1665, by Christian Albert, duke of 
Holstein. .Though the university has a library of 70,000 
volumes, a revenue of 20,000 dollars, 19 regular and 10 
extraordinary professors, and all the necessary appendages, 
the number of students is small, which is probably owing 
to tho circumstance that living is very dear. The number 
has however increased of late years. The published annual 
accounts stato that, in 1818 there were 107 students, in 
1825 about 390, in 1831 about 311, and in 1836 onlv 252, 
which is probably near the present amount. The inhabit 
ants, amounting in 1837 to 11,791, including those of th 
village of Brunswyck, havo some manufactures of linen 
hats, tobacco, sugar, &c., and some business in ship 
building. Their trade in corn, dried herrings, and sprats 
(which are celebrated) is considerable, and has much in¬ 
creased since the completion of the Holsteki or Kiel Canal, 
which joins the Baltic and the German Ocean. [Hol¬ 
stein.] The most busy time of the year is at the annual 
fair on the three days after twelftli-day, which is attended 
not only by the farmers and the merchants, hut by the 
nobility and gentrj of Sleswick and Holstein. Near Kid 
there ts an antient castle delightfully situated, but not 
inhabited. It is now fitting up for the residence of the 
prince of Holstein Gliickshurg, who has married .the 
Princess Wilhelmina, daughter of the king of Denmark, 
on her divorce from her first husband, Prince Frederick. 
There is a small congregation of Christians of the Greek 
religion at Kiel. There is also an establishment for sea¬ 
bathing, and steam-boats ply regularly between Kiel aud 
Copenhagen. 

KIKN LOQNG, son of the emperor Yung Tehing, and 
grandson of Kang He, succeeded tiis father on the throno 
of China-in 1735, boing then twenty-six years of age. The 
principal events of his long reign ore: 1. The war which he 
carried on, from 1753 to 1759, against the Olots or Eleuts, 
the Koshgars, and other Tartar nations of central Asia, 
who, under the descendants of Galdan, or ContaVsh, the 
Tartar chiefi who was subdued by the arms of Kang He 
in 169$, had again revolted. Kien Loong defeated them, 
and again established the Chinese supremacy over central 
Tartary, north-west of China, as far as Kashgar. In con¬ 
sequence of these successes a great triumph took place 
at Pekin, in April, 1760, on the return of the victorious 
army. 2. In 1770 the Turguts, a Mongolian tribe, dissatis¬ 
fied with the Russian government, having removed from 
the bonks of the Volga, after creasing the steppes of the 
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Ktrgbis 'and other tribes, oame to place themselves under 
the protection of China, when Kien Loong, rejoicing at this 
event, gave them a part of the country of the expelled 
Eleuts. (Amiot, Mimoires concernant les Chinois.) 3. In 
1773 Kien Loong attacked and conquered the Miao-tse, 
a race of mountaineers on tlio borders of the province of 
Koei-choow, north-west of Canton, who had never been 
subdued before. By the Chinese accounts great barbarities 
were committed by the conquerors, and the tribe was said 
to be nearly exterminated; out yet we find this same tribe 
rising again in great numbers so late as 1832, and giving 
full employment to two Chinese armies commanded by the 
viceroys of Canton and of Hoonan. However, Kien Loong 
commemorated his victory over the Miao-lse by paintings, 
which were copied and sent to France to be engraved. 4, 
About the years 1790-91, the rajah of Nepaul having 
invaded Tibet, aChinese army was sent against him, which 
obliged him to withdraw to his own dominions, and the 
eounlry of Lassa or Tibet was placed under the protection 
of China. (Staunton’s Narrative of Lord Macartney's Em¬ 
bassy ,, vol. ii., ch. 1.) 

Among the remarkable circumstances of Kien Loong’s 
reign may be mentioned his edict of 1753, forbidding the 
exorcise of the Christian religion under severe penalties, in 
consequence of which a kind of persecution against the 
Christian converts took place in several of the provinces. 
The .Jesuit missionaries at Pekin however, as men of science, 
continued to enjoy the favour of tho emperor, who was 
himself fond of learning, and a poet. [Amiot, Lk Pure,] 
lie collected an immense library of all the most, interesting 
Chinese works, and caused a geography of China to be 
compiled, as well as a Chinese and Mantcheou dictionary. 
Another remarkable occurrence of his reign is ins reception 
of the British embassy in 1793, the particulars of which, 
upon the whole, rollout credit upon the character and intel¬ 
lect of Kien Loong. 

In February, 1796, Kien Loong, having completed the 
sixtieth year of his reign, abdicated in favour of his son Kea 
King, a very inferior man to his father. Kien Loong died 
in February, 1799. 

KIEW (written ulso Kieff, Kiev, Kiow) is a government 
of that part of Russia m Europe which is called Little 
Russia, and lies between 48° 30' and 51° 50' N. lat., and 
2 x° 4o' and 33° 25' E. long. It lias an area of 20,540 
square miles, or somewhat more than one-third of that of 
England and Wales. It borders on tliu governments of 
Minsk, Teliernigow, Poltava, Kherson, Podolia, and Vol- 
hyniii. The surface of the country is undulating; the 
lulls and high lands, which follow the course of the rivers, 
do not in any part attain a considerable elevation. There 
are many pleasing rural views, but no grand or strik¬ 
ing natural scenery; and in general there is the sameness that 
is usual in flat countries. The Dnieper rangoof hills can only 
be considered as' the last ramification of iho Carpathians, 
which it joins in Podolia: in tho circle of Tschigri a branch 
of it quits the rivor, and traverses the whole southern part 
of tho province in a north-western direction. The land to 
the north of this branch has an extremely rich and fertile 
soil. On the south tho soil is poorer, more sandy, and like 
a steppe; but still there are tracts of luxuriant corn-fields 
and good pastures. The chief, and in fact the only naviga¬ 
ble river is the Dnieper, which however is a frontier river, 
forming the entire north-eastern boundary between this 
rqvinco and Tchernigow and Poltava for nearly 250 miles, 
i. is from 600 to 1200 fdet wide, flows with rapidity, has 
hard, muddy water, and here and there blocks of stone and 
eddies, whioh however do not obstruct the navigation in 
this province. Tho chief rivers that flow into it are : 1. The 
Pripclz, which comes from Minsk, and is here joined by the 
Ush or Usza from Volhynia ; 2. The Teterew, from Vol- 
hynia, which receives several streams before it falls into (he 
Dnieper ; 3. The Irpen ; 4. Tho Stugena; 5. The Ross, 
which rises in the west of the province, divides into two 
arms, and forms a large island; and 6. The Tiasmin, which 
comes from Kherson. There are no lakes of any conse¬ 
quence in tho w[ipte province: most of the small lakes are 
in the southern part. The climate is extremely mild and 
dry, and adapted to all the productions of the temperate 
zone, though no vines are cultivated. The rivers freeze in De¬ 
cember, and thaw in February; but Ihere are some winters 
(though they are rare) when (here is very little snow and 
ice: the north wind however is always severely felt. The 
heat in summer is often so great that the rivers are dried 


up. Rain seldom falls in summer. Locusts are common, 
and the migratory locust often does great injury. 

Agriculture is the chief employment of the inhabitants. 
The fruitful soil produces all kinds of corn, pulso, hemp, 
flax, and tobacco. The millet is of a peculiar kind, bearing 
several ears on one stem ; the grain is large, round, and ul 
excellent quality. The gardens produce all kinds of vege¬ 
tables, and likewise melons, water-melons, and various kinds 
of fruit. Fruit of all kind prospers, except the vine. Tho 
country-people however do not grow much fruit, but are 
content with their wild wood-berries. 

Kiew has more and better timber than any other province 
ofLittlu Russia. Next to agriculture the breeding ofcuiile 
is the chief occupation of tho inhabitants. The oxen are 
large and of a good breed, generally of a grey colour 
Great numbers are faltened and sent to Austna, Germany, 
and the interior of Russia. The horses are small, but have 
many good qualities, and are very fit for light cavalry. 
Few sheep are kept, blit great numbers of swine. In the 
forests there are foxes, a few wolves, fewer bears, but many 
deer ; there are Imres, partridges, quails, and ortolans. In 
tho Dnieper there are beavers and otters, but they are rare, 
and in that and the other streams there are many kinds of 
river fish, though not sufficient for the consumption of the 
people. The only minerals made use of are clay, lime, 
chalk, stone for millstones, and bog-iron. The manufac¬ 
tories are unimportant; they uie confined to the towns, and 
furnish very little for exportation. The trade consists in 
the exportation of the produce of tho province, and the 
importation of salt, metal, wine, manufactured goods, and 
colonial produce. The population is 1,530,0(10. The villages 
are much closer together than in Great Russia, and have 
a very cheerful and pleasing appearance; and all the houses 
have gardens, in which lliere are at least cherry and plum 
trees. The houses in the country are made of brushwood 
and branches of trees, covered with clay within and without, 
all whitewashed and thatched, and kept very clean, all the 
rooms being regularly washed twice a week. The inhabi¬ 
tants ure chiefly Little Russians ; they are a more poetical 
people than the Great Russians, are passionately loud 
of music, and always sing at their work. The subjects of 
their songs are the beauties of nature, love, and brandy. In 
general the Little Russian sings, plays, and dances when¬ 
ever he can; his dances are full of voluptuous attitudes. He 
is addicted to drinking, though not so much so a- other 
Russians, and has belter but very intoxicating beverages. 
Industry is not one of lus virtues, and lie only works as 
much as is necessary for his subsistence and the gratification 
of his most urgent wants. In the town of Kiew there are many 
Groat Russians and Germans; the Poles are the chief land¬ 
holders and nobles, and possess almost all the great estates. 
Jews are everywhere numerous; they have ail the public- 
houses, inns, and shops, anil are likewise the butchers, calilo- 
dealers, &e. Most of the inhabitants are of the Greek 
church, under the archbishop of Kiew and Gains, whose 
diocese, erected in 932, is of the first class, and has under it 
1304 parishes. Of tho Poles, many are Roman Catholics, 
and some Calvinists; of the Germans, many are Lutherans. 
Tho Jews have their synagogues and rabbis. The nobility 
are numerous, but few families arc very wealthv. In the 
old province of Kiew the Polish nobility amounted to 42,207 

f iersons, and tho government as now constituted probably 
las as many. The citizens are poor, tho Jews being in 
possession of nearly all trades in the towns; the peasantry 
are almost all serfs. 

KIEW, the capital of the above government, situated in 
60° 27' N. lat. and 30° 27' 45" E. long., is built on a hill 
on tho right bank of the Dnieper, which has of late years 
so much decreased both in width and depth, that the irudmg 
barks commonly navigate tlie narrow channel in tlie middle 
of the stream. There is a bridge of boats across the uver. 
The town consists of three parts, each at some worsts di-urnt 
from the others, viz.: 1, the old fortress Polseliersk, with ce¬ 
lebrated caverns and catacombs, containing the bodies of 
118 saints well preserved. Nestor, the most aigienl Russian 
historian, lived in this convent. 2. Old Kiev, or bo- 
phienstadt, containing the fine cathedra! of Si. Sophia, and 
the residence of the archbishop. 3. Podul, containing most, 
of the private houses, 20 churches, an imperial palace, and 
the townlinll. A fourth qqprtcr was built under Catherine 
II., and called Vladimirsfadt; but even in 1821 it was 
scarcely inhabited, and later writers do not mention it. 
Besides its cathedral, 25 churches, 9 convents, and a Greek 
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ecclesiastical academy, Kiew has a university, founded in 
1834, called St. Vladimir's university, which has obtained 
the library and collections of the Volhynian Lyceum at 
Krzeminiec. Kiew contains the oldest Greek ecclesiastical 
academy in Russia, which was founded in 1588 and con¬ 
firmed in 1737: it has 10 professors and above 1000 
students. The troubles which agitated the provinces which 
now compose the district of Kiew had caused the lyceum 
of Krzeminiec to be transferred to that city. Some time 
afterwards the emperor resolved to re-organize that institu¬ 
tion by placing it on a broader and more solid basis, chiefly 
with respect to the education of the youth of the govern¬ 
ments of Kiew, Podolia, and Volhynia. The lyceum of 
Kiew has consequently been transformed into a university, 
to which the name of St. Vladimir’s University was given. 
(Ukases of 8th November and 25th December, 1833.) It 
is endowed with all the revenues of the lyceum of Krzemi¬ 
niec, and has the library and all the collections belonging 
to that institution. In 1836 there were 88 professors and 
masters, and 203 students. The observatory is well fur¬ 
nished with instruments, and the library consists of above 
46,000 volumes. There are considerable manufactories of 
earthenware, many tanneries, and a very celebrated fair, 
attended by 30,000 Turks, Armenians, Germans, Swiss, 
English, &c. The population is about 40,000. 

KILDA, ST., the most northern of the Hebrides, is 
situated in 59° N. lat., and consists of an uneven mountain- 
ridge, whose most elevated point, called Conochan, rises 
1380 feet above the sea-level. Dr. MacCullocli estimates 
the greatest width of the island at two miles, and its length 
at three miles; but according to other authorities its length 
does not exceed two miles. With the exception of some imper¬ 
fect peat upon the higher points, the whole of the surface is 
covered with a thick turf of the freshest verdure, and highly 
susceptible of cultivation, were it not for the westerly winds 
which limit the agriculture to the south-east declivity, where 
there is most shelter, and where the village is situated. 
The tract adjoining the village is held conjointly by the 
inhabitants, their respective ridges being interchanged every 
three years. The rest of the island is in pasture, allotted 
to sheep and black cattle, the average stock of which is 
estimated at 2000. Although the people dross in the English 
or Lowland style, and no trace of either kilt or tartan is to 
be seen, the English language is altogether unknown, and 
Gaelic is the only one understood. The chief part of their 
food consists of the flesh and eggs of the sea-birds, among 
which the gannet, puffin, and fulmar are most in re¬ 
quest; and the supply furnished by these birds is so 
abundant that little or no attention is given to fishing, 
although large shoals of cod and ling are frequently seen. 
The down of the fblmar is also much valued; and in 1815 
the rent of the island, which averages 40/. per annum, was 
paid wholly in the feathers of that bird. There are three prin¬ 
cipal springs, the largest of which, Tober-nam-buy, produces 
a considerable stream. The population in 1824 was distri¬ 
buted among twenty familiei, and consisted of 110 indivi¬ 
duals. (See MaeCulloch’s ‘Highlands,’ from which this 
notice is chiefly drawn.) 

KILDARE, an inland county of the province of Leinster, 
in Ireland; bounded on the north by the county of Meath, 
on the east by the counties of Dublin and Wicklow, on the 
south by the county of Carlow, and on the west by the 
Queen’s and King’s counties. According to the map pub¬ 
lished under tho superintendence of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, it is situated between 
52° 50' and 53“ 25' N. lat., and between 6° 27' and 7° 10' 
W. long. Its greatest length fl-om north to south is 32 
Irish or 404 statute miles, and its greatest breadth from 
east to west is 21 Irish or 26} statute miles. According to 
the above map, it has an area of 381,818 statute acres, or 
507 statute square miles. The area is elsewhere estimated 
at 392,435 statute acres, of which 325,988 are cultivated 
ground, and 66,447 acres are unprofitable bog and mountain. 
The population in 1831 was 108,424. 

The surfitte is more flat than that of any other county 
of Ireland. The only considerable elevations are the hills 
of Ratbooole, which form the western extremity of the 
range of the Dublin mountains, and a detached group 
which occupies part of the southern margin of the Bog of 
Allen in the central norttarnlpruion of the county. This 
group consists of the Red-qul, Dunmurry-hill, Grange- 
hill, and the Hill of Alien, which last is detached from the 
others, and terminates the range on the north-oast. It 


is a conical hill nearly insulated by tracts of bog, and rises 
about 300 feet above the level of the surrounding country, 
which is here about 260 feet above the level of the sea. 
An open table-land extends from the southern base of this 
group to the acclivities of the Wicklow mountains on the 
south-east, and divides the middle and southern parts of 
Kildare into two districts, of which the one slopes gradually 
towards the river Liffey on the east, and the other towards 
the river Barrow on the west. North from the Dunmurry 
range the upland district spreads east and west, forming the 
southern boundary of the basin of the river Boyne on the 
west, and the western and northern boundary or the valley 
of the Liffey on the oast. It is here overlaid to an extent 
of 50,000 statute acres by a portion of the vast tract of 
peat bog called the Bog of Allen. This part of the county 
is traversed by tho Grand and Royal, canals in nearly pa¬ 
rallel lines from east to west. 

The district which slopes towards the Barrow, comprising 
the western part of the county from the Bog of Allen to tho 
county of Carlow, is divided into three open vales by low 
ranges of undulating ground extending in parallel directions 
from the central table-land towards the south-west. The 
declivity in each of these is very gradual, the channel of the 
Barrow being not more than 100 feet below the general 
level of Ihc upland district. The most northern of these 
vales, included between tho summit level of the Bog of Allen 
on the north and the range of the Dunmurry hills on the 
south and south-east, is drained by the Feagilo and Little 
Barrow or Rathangan rivers, which, uniting at the lower 
extremity of the valley, join the Barrow where that river, 
changing its course from an eastern to a southern direction, 
becomes tho boundary of Kildare. The northern side of 
the valley is greatly encumbered with hog; the southern 
side is open and arable. About midway between the source 
of the Little Barrow and its junction with the Great Borrow 
is the thriving market-town of Rathangan, through which 
a branch of the Grand Canal, diverging from the main 
trunk at tho head of the valley, is carried in a direction 
parallel to the tributary river to join the Barrow Navigation 
at Alliy. The length of this line from Lowtown on the 
summit level to Atliy is 27 miles 7 furlongs. Monastcrevun, 
situated near the junction of the lesser anil greater Bar- 
rows, also possesses great advantages ns a station for carry¬ 
ing on traffic. The Barrow is hero crossed by the above 
canal, which from Monastercvan to Alhy is carried along 
the western bank of the river. From the level at Monas- 
terevan another branch canal is carried westward to tho 
towns of Portarlington and Mountmellick, in the Queen’s 
County, a distance of llj miles. The country about Mo- 
nasterevan on both sides of the river is well improved. 
Moore Abbey, an antient seat of the Loftus family, and 
latterly the residence of the Marquis of Drogheda, is situ¬ 
ated on the east bank. The present mansion, which is sur¬ 
rounded by a well timbered tract of country, occupies the 
site of an abbey founded here by St. Abban in the seventh 
century, and re-edified by O’Donipsy and O’Connor in tho 
twelfth century. Ten miles south from Monasterevan on 
both banks of the Barrow is Athy, at the junction of the 
Barrow Navigation with the above-mentioned branch of the 
Grand Canal. Athy was formerly a place of importance as 
a frontier town of the English Pale. It had greatly de¬ 
clined prior to the opening of these lines of navigation, but 
is now the chief point of traffic between Dublin and Carlow. 
A series of low detached hills, extending from Athy in a 
north-easterly direction to Old Kilcullen, includes an open 
tract of country about eight miles square, watered by the 
river Finnery. The lower part of this district is chiefly 
occupied bp bogs. The town of Kildare, at present a small 
place, is situated on the elevated tract at the upper end of 
the vale. It is a town of great antiquity, and still possesses 
numerous remains of former importance, including the ruins 
of a cathedral, castle, and several religious houses, with a 
very high and perfect round tower. The surrounding coun¬ 
try is open, and generally under tillage, with the exception 
of the Curragh of Kildare, a common containing upwards 
of 3000 Irish aeres, which extends six statute miles along 
the crest of the table-land between the tow'ns of Kildare 
and Kilcullen. This is a celebrated race-ground; the turf 
throughout is close and elastic, and the surface smoothly 
undulating. Old Kilcullen is situated on a hill a mile and 
a half from the eastern extremity of the Curragh. It was 
formerly a walled town, and is said to have had seven gates. 
The erection of a bridge over the Liffey, in 1309, at New 
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K ilcullen, about two miles to the north, led to its decay; it 
is now an insignificant place. Southward and eastward 
from the range of hills extending from Kilcullen to Athy 
lies a fertile tract watered by the rivers Greece and Leir, 
which fall into the Barrow at the southern extremity of 
the county. The upper portion of the valley of the Greece 
is highly cultivated, and to a great extent in demesne lands. 
On this river, near its source, is the neat and prosperous 
village of Ballytore, the principal inhabitants of which are 
Quakers. Farther south are the villages of Timolin and 
Moono, the latter on the Greece, near Belan, a seat of the 
earl of Aldborough. Belan House, at the time of its erection 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century, was considered 
the most splendid modern mansion in Ireland. It is however 
a plain structure which would now rate among residences 
of the second class. The great southern road from Dublin, 
passing through Ballytore and Timolin, leads to Castle- 
dermot, a tolerably well-built town on the river Leir, near 
the southern extremity of the county. Prior to the arrival 
of the English, this was the soat of the O’Tooles, princes of 
Hy-Mail, a territory extending out of Wicklow into the 
southern parts of Kildare. During the Anglo-Norman 
period it was a place of importance in the Pale: there still 
remain numerous ruins of its ecclesiastical and military 
buildings, including a round tower in good preservation. 
The country is here open and under tillage, but bare of 
timber. 

That part of the valley of the Liffey which is included within 
this county is formed by the western slope of the Dublin 
mountains on the one side, and by the subsidence of the table¬ 
land of Kildare on the other. Naas, the most considerable 
town in tin* county, is situated about two miles east 
from tile river, in the centre of the plain included between 
it and the range of the Dublin mountains. A branch of 
the Grand Canal is carried from Newbridge to Naas, and 
thence to Corbally Harbour, within 1^ miles of Kilcullen 
Bridge. On the great southern road from Dublin to Naas, 
about a mile north from the latter, is Johnstown, a remark¬ 
ably neat village in the vicinity of Palmorstown, the resi¬ 
dence of Lord Mayo. The country in this neighbourhood 
is in a high state of cultivation, and much of it in demesne. 
The western bank of the river particularly, from the point 
where it enters the county to Leixlip on the Dublin boun¬ 
dary, is almost wholly occupied by a succession of demesne- 
lands, including numerous residences of tho best class. 
Among those tho-most remarkable are Killadoon, the seat 
of tho oarl of Leitrim, Castletown, that of Colonel Conolly, 
and on the opposite side of the river, near the line of tho 
Grand Canal, Lyons Castle, the residence of Lord Clon- 
curry. Celbridge, on the western bank of the Liffey, is a 
well-built town, and was, until recently, the soat of an 
extensive woollen manufacture. It is now doclining in con- 
sequcnco of the cessation of these works. Leixlip, at the 
pomt where the Liffey enters tho county of Dublin, is a pic¬ 
turesque village, much visited by pleasure parties from the 
metropolis. The banks of the Liffey are hero steep and 
well wooded, and the river for a considerable distance runs 
in a series of rapids. A ledge of rock, about ten feet in 
height, stretching across the channel, forms a pleasing 
waterfall, called the Salmon Leap, winch is the chief object 
of attraction. From Celbridge and Leixlip to Maynooth, 
situated three miles farther westward, the country is to a 
great extent in demesne. Maynooth, on the Ryewater, a 
tributary of tho Liffey,- which runs into the river at Leixlip, 
was formerly the chief seat of the earls of Kildare, con¬ 
siderable remains of whose castle are still standing. The 
town is neatly built, consisting of one main street, at the 
western end of which is the entrance to the Roman Catholic 
College, Hanked by the ruins of tho castle. Near tho 
other extremity of the main street is the ontranco to Carton, 
the residence of the duke of Leinster. This demesne is 
finely timbered: in the arrangement of the plantations re¬ 
gard has been had to the most pleasing combination of au¬ 
tumnal tints. Tho house consists of a centre of grand 
proportions connected by colonnades with pavilions, and 
contains a good collection of pictures and other works of art. 
The Royal Canal, crossing the Ryewater by an aqueduct a 
little above Leixlip, passes Maynooth, and so westward by 
K ilcock, a thriving market-town on the borders of Meath. 
Westward from Kilcock, the Royal Canal crosses theBlack- 
" ater and Boyne rivers by aqueducts within this county. 
The district traversed by this canal is, for the most part, 


open and arable, rising southward towards the Bog of Allen, 
the borders of which in one place approach within a mile of 
the line of navigation. The Grand Canal, which crosses 
the Liffey by an aqueduct near Naas, and runs nearly pa¬ 
rallel to the Royal Canal across this county, is carried 
through the above-mentioned bogs at a distance of about 
ten miles farther south. The tract which it traverses com¬ 
prises about 40,000 statute acres of peat-moss, in some places 
40 feet deep, reposing on limestono gravel, which rises in 
low cultivable ridges between the principal fields of morass. 
The Island of Allen is an elevated tract of this kind, sur¬ 
rounded by bog, between the summit level of the canal and 
the town of Kildare. The summit level is auppliod by two 
lateral branches, one of which, 5 miles in length, extends 
to Milltown, near Kildare in the south;, and the other, 3f 
m iles in length, is carried through the bogs of Cushlea to tho 
Blackwood Reservoir on the north. A subsidence of 20 
feet in the substance of the bog has been caused in some 
places by the opening of these extensive drains, and great 
tracts have been made available for purposes of turbary 
which were before inaccessible. Large quanlitieB of peat 
are now cut all along the line, for sale in Dublin. Tho huts 
of the turf-cutters ate excavated from tho banks of tho 
morass and covered with sods, and are tho only habitations 
through successive tracts of several miles. The decayed 
village of Prosperous is situated near the eastern ex¬ 
tremity of this dreary tract. An attempt was made to esta¬ 
blish the cotton manufacture hero in tho latter end of tho 
last century, and much money was expended on buildings; 
but the enterprise entirely failed. 

The north-western part of tho county, extending from 
the Bog of Allen to tho Boyne, is open and chiefly in pas¬ 
ture. The towns here are Curberry and Johnston’s 
Bridge. 

The great southern and western mail-coach roads pass 
through Kildare: the former by Naas, where it divides, 
one branch going by Kilcullen Bridge to Carlow, and an¬ 
other by Newbridge to Maryborough; and tho latter by the 
Meath boundary through Kilcock to Athlono. The re¬ 
mainder of the county is well provided with roads made 
and kept in repair by grand jury presentments. 

The climate, from the quantity of boggy surface exposed, 
is more moist than that of the neighbouring counties on tho 
north and south. In the central district tho air is pure and 
keen; and milder and more salubrious in the valleys of tho 
Liffey and Greece. 

Geology .—The clay-slate, which llanks the granilo axis 
of the Dublin and Wicklow mountains, occupies about one- 
fourth part of the surface of Kildare. It extends from the 
extremity of the Rathcoolo group in the county of Dublin 
across the valley of the Liffoy, whence it runs in a south¬ 
west direction towards Athy, forming the Kilcullen group, 
and occupies the entire valley of the Greece, with tin; ex¬ 
ception of its lower extremity, where the verge of the lime¬ 
stono plain is interposed between it and the line of the 
Barrow. Tho granite tract of Carlow extends into the south¬ 
eastern extremity of Kildare as far as Castle Dermot, where 
the clay-slate passes into mica-slate along the eastern por¬ 
tion of their line of junction. Tho remainder of the county 
is occupied with the floetz limestone of the great central 
plain, broken only by the group of Dunmurry and the Hill 
of Allen. The Iiill of Allen is composed of a mass of gra¬ 
nular compact greenstono and greenstone porphyry pro¬ 
truded through the floetz limestone. Large cn stals of 
hornblende and felspar occur throughout the greenstone. 
Red Hill, Dunmurry Hill, and the western foot of Grange 
Hill consist of alternating bods of fine-grained grauwackc, 
grauwacke slate, and clay-slate, with a general dip of GO" 
towards the south-east, but in some places vertical. A small 
patch of red sandstone conglomerate occurs on tho northern 
declivity of Red Hill. These strata, which have been 
quarried for millstones, laugo east and west, and dip J/° 
north. Between Dunmurry Hill and Grange Hill, which 
consists of trap, tho floetz limestone is interposed, and again 
between Grango Hill and the Hill of Allen. At the northern 
extremity of the Hill of Allen is a slight eminence called the 
Leap of Allen, composed of red sandstone conglomerate, 
which is quarried for millstones. Indications of copper 
have been observed oil Dunmurry Hilb but hitherto there 
have not been any mining operations actually carried on 
within this county. 

Soil and Agriculture .—The soil is generally a rich learn, 
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resting on limestone or clay-slate. Calcareous gravel, which 
is found through the greater part of the county, was pro¬ 
fusely used as a manure during the last century; but from 
its exhausting effects on the soil it has boon generally dis¬ 
continued. The opening of the Grand and Royal canals 
has given facilities for Staining manure of the best de¬ 
scription from Dublin, by means of which the lands of the 
central and western districts arc now in much better heart 
than they were at the beginning of the present century. 
The chief tract of pasture-land in this county is the Cur- 
ragh, which is used as a sheep-walk. There are rich fatten- I 
ing lands in the baronies of Carberry, Dane, and North and 
South Salt, which occupy the north-western and north¬ 
eastern portions of the county. An improved system of 
agriculture has been introduced by the resident proprietors, 
and is practised to some extent by the smaller farmers. 
Oxen are in general use both for draught and the plough. 
The character of the stock has been much bettered of late 
years by the introduction of the best English breeds of 
sheep and black cattle. The late and present duke of 
Leinster have been mainly instrumental in promoting these 
improvements. The grain raised in Kildare is generally of 
prime quality: the quantity sold at the different market- 
towns in the years 1833 and 1835 appears from the follow¬ 
ing table:— 



Wheat. 

(barrels.) 

Oats. 

(barrels.) 

Barley, 
(barrels ) 

Bore. 

(barrels.) ’ 

1333. 

1835. 

1833. 

1835. 

1833. 

1835. 

1833. 

1835. 

Niuin . . 

941 

750 

10.085 

12,7% 

60 

50 

1412 

1125 

Kilcock . . 

40.000 

40,000 

12,000 12,000 

1000 

1000 

7 «IU 

7000 

Atliy . . 

Hnllmngau . 

67,720 

13.500 

»7 .*11 

14,600 

19,472 19.878 

8075 

5797 

•* 


K ildure . . 

1,090 

1,113 

1,152 

1,230 

380 

145 

160 

383 

ltobcrtstown 

•• 

• • 

a.ouoj 3,000 

•• 

*• 

•• 

•• 


There is no return from Kilcullen, which is also a consi¬ 
derable market for grain. Besides the grain disposed of in 
market, large quantities are sold by sample at the different 
mills and corn-stores within the county, or sent by the 
canals to Dublin. The milling trade is extensively car¬ 
ried on. 

The only other manufactures carried on within the 
county are, a manufacture of cotton, on an extensive scale, 
lately commenced at Inchyguire, near Ballytore, and a 
small manufacture of woollens still continued at Cel- 
bridge. 

The condition of the working-classes is somewhat better 
than in most of the neighbouring counties. The average 
rate of wages for agricultural labourers is lOtf. per day, for 
about 110 working days in the year. The appearance of 
the peasantry is generally decent: and they use the Eng¬ 
lish languago universally. 

Civil Divisions .—Kildare is divided into the baronies of 
Carberry on the north-west; Ikeathy and Oughterany on 
the north, containing the town of Kilcock, population (in 
1821) 1730; Salt North on the north-east, containing 


the towns of Maynooth (pop. 2053), Celbndge (p 
1647), and Leixlip (pop. 1159); Salt South; Naas 
North on the east, containing the town of Naas (pop. 
3808) and the villages of Salims (pop. 419) and Johnstown 
(pop. 101); Naas South; Kilcullen, also on the east, con¬ 
taining the town of Kilcullen Bridge (pop. 699); Narragh 
and Rheban East, containing the town of Ballytore (pop. 
933); Narragh and Rheban West, containing the town of 
Athy (pop. 4494); Kilkea and Moone on the south, con¬ 
taining the town of Castled srmot (pop. 1835), and the vil¬ 
lage of Moone (pop. 244); Ophaly East, containing the 
town of Kildare (pop. 1753); Ophaly West, containing the 
towns of Monasterevan (pop. 1441) and Rathangan (pop 
1165); Dane in tho northern centre, containing the towns 
of Clane (pop. 1216) and Prosperous (pop. 1038); and Con¬ 
nell in the southern centre, containing the town of 
Newbridge (pop. 377) and the village of Rohertslown 
(pop. 281). 

Athy is incorporated by chartor of 11 James I The 
governing body consists of sovereign, bailiffs, and bur¬ 
gesses. The sovereign holds a court having jurisdiction to 
the amount of 40* Irish. Tho revenue of the corporation 
is 1541. per annum. Naas is incorporated by charter of 11 
Elizabeth and 7 James I.; but no court has existed here 
for several years. Tho corporation oi Kildare, created by 
charter of Henry VIII., is now extinct; so ulso is that of 
Harristown, incorporated by charter of 33 Charles II. 

Prior to tho Union Kildare was represented in tho Irish 
Parliament by ten members; two for the county, and two 
members for each of the above corporate towns. It is now 
represented in thelmperial Parliament by two county mom 
bors only. In 1836 the county constituency was 1382 
The assizes are held alternately at Naas and Athy, in each 
of which there is a county court-house and guol. The 
general quarter-sessions aro held at Athy, Maynooth, Kil 
date, and Naas. The constabulary force in tlio year 1835 
consisted of 1 resident magistrate, 4 chief constables, 40 
constables, 205 sub-constables, and 3 horse. The cost, of 
maintaining this force for tlio year was 90791. 18*. 10i/, of 
which 4695/. 9*. 7d. was chargeable against the county. The 
total number of criminals committed to Naas gaol in 1830 
was 399, of whom 328 were males and 71 females. Of 
these 72 males and 5 females could read and write, 92 
males and 19 females could readonly, 155 males and 44 
females could neither read nor write, and of 9 males and 
3 females the instruction could not h^ascertained. The 
total number of offenders committed to Atliy gaol in the 
same year was 328, of whom 184 were males and 54 were 
females. Of these 65 males and 6 females could read and 
write, 58 males and 5 females could read only, 57 males and 
41 females could neither read nor write, and of 4 females 
and 2 females the instruction could not be ascertained. 
The district lunatic asylum for Kildare is at Carlow. There 
is a county infirmary at Kildare, and fover hospitals at 
Celbridge, Naas, and Kilcullen; dispensaries are established 
in all the towns and chief villages. There are extensive 
cavalry barracks at Newbridge, and infantry barracks at 
Naas and Athy. 


Population Table. 


Pali-. 

IIow ascertained. | 

Houses. 

Families. 

Families 
chiefly 
employed iu 
agriculture. 

Families 
chiefly 
employed in 
trade, manu¬ 
factures, and 
handicraft. 

: 

Families not 
iucluded 
in tho 
preceding 
classes. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1792 

Estimated by Dr. Beaufort . 

11,205 

«• 

• • 

• • 

• * 

■■M 


56,000 

1813 

Under Act of 1812 . . . 

14,564 

,. 

• • 


• • 

mam 


85,133 

1821 

Under Act 65 Geo. III. o.'120 

16,478 

19,180 

• • 

• • 

, , 


49,077 

99,065 

1831 

Under Act 1 Will. IV. c. 19 . 

17,155 

18,711 

11,880 

3,315 

3,576 


53,952 

108,424 


History and Antiquities -—In the antient division of 
Ireland the south-eastern portion of Kildare was included 
in the territory of Hy-Mail, of which O’Toole was prince; 
the south-western portion formed part of O’Connors terri¬ 
tory of Hy-Failge; the western division belonged to Hy- 
Ceallan, and a small portion of the north to the kingdom of 
Meath; with the exception of Which last part tho whole 
was included in the kingdom of Leinster. Leinster com¬ 
ing to Earl Strongbow bv his marriage with Eva the 
daughter of Derraot M&cMurrOgb, was inherited by Wil¬ 


liam Marshal, earl Pembroke, who married Isabel, only 
daughter and heir of Strongbow. He had issue five daugh¬ 
ter*, among whom the principality of Leinster Was divided, 
a.d 1247. In this partition the comity of Kildare was al¬ 
lotted to Sibilla, the fourth daughter, who married William 
earl Ferrers and Darby. Agnes, the eldest daughter of 
this marriage, was wife of William de Vescv, loid of Kil 
dare and Rathangan, jure uxoris, and lord justice of Ire¬ 
land. A dispute having arisen between him and Henry 
FitxThomas FitzGerald, lord of Ophaly, in a.d. 1293, it 
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was awarded to be settled by single 'combat; but Vesey, 
having tied into France to avoid the duel, was attainted of 
treason, and his estates bestowed on his antagonist. In 
1*90 Kildare, which up to this time had been under the 
jurisdiction of the sheriff of Dublin, was erected into a se¬ 
parate county. The Fitzgerald family, having subsequently 
adopted the pornicious system of Irish exactions, and 
usurped on the authority of the crown by trying all pleas 
before their own seneschals, to the exclusion of the king’s 
sheriff, excited the hostility of the English government. 
Gerald earl of Kildare, being summoned to Englund to 
answer various charges of this nature to which he had ex¬ 
posed liimsolf in his capacity of lord justice, left his son 
Lord Thomas Fitzgerald, a rash youth of twenty, his 
deputy. A report shortly after reached Ireland that the 
earl lmd been put to death, which so incensed Lord Thomas 
that he threw up his office of deputy, a.d. 1534, and entered 
into open rebellion, in which he was joined by the five bro¬ 
thers of the earl. Fitzgerald had at this time in his pos¬ 
session the six principal castles of Maynooth, Rathangan, 
Portlester, Atliy, Loix in the present Queen’s County, and 
Carlow. Maynooth and Rathangan being taken in 1534, 
ho and liis uncles submitted in the ensuing year. They 
were sent to England, and executed at Tyburn, Feb. 3, 
1537. The earl had already died a prisoner in the tower of 
London. A younger brother of Lord Thomas, called Gerald, 
escaped during these disasters to the Continent, where he 
distinguished himself in the servieo of the Knights of 
Malta, and afterwards became master of the horse to the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. In 1552 ho was reconciled to the 
English government, and restored to his possessions. 

This county was the theatre of various military opera¬ 
tions during the wars which succeeded the rebellion of 
1541. Of theso the most important was the battle of 
Kilrusli, fought 15th April, 1642, between the royalists 
under tlie earl of Ormond, and the Roman Catholic army 
under Lord Mountgarret, which latter party suffered a 
signal defeat. The number engaged on both sides amounted 
to about 15,000 men. The Kildare family were active in 
bringing about the Restoration, and espoused the Protestant 
cause m the subsequent wars of the Revolution of 1688. The 
l'oifeitures within this county attending on the latter event 
comprised 44,281 acres, vulued at that time at 205,1752. 0*.6 d. 
The principal persons attainted were of the families of Eus¬ 
tace, Tyrrell, Lawless, and Trant. Scveralsanguinary engage¬ 
ments took place between the king’s troops and the insur¬ 
gents in this county in 1798. At Old Kilcullen the rebels 
had a temporary advantage, hut were finally defeated here, 
as in various other parts of the county. 

Numerous earthen works, partly military and partly se¬ 
pulchral, remain in this county. Of the first class, the most 
remarkable are the rath of Knoekawley, the antient palace 
of Allen, about a mile west from Old Kilcullen, the moat 
of Mullamast, tlie antient Carmon, near Ballytore, and 
Rath-Ardscull near Atliy. There are numerous sepulchral 
mounds on tlie Curragh ; and here in the time of Giraldus 
Cumhrcnsis was a stone monument similar to Stonehenge. 
Pillar slones of large dimensions are still standing at Mulla¬ 
mast, Kilgowan, Forenaghts, Punch’s Town and ilarristowfi. 
There are round towers at Kildare, Taghadoe, Kilcullen, 
Castludermot, and Oughterard. Among the ruins of the 
numerous religious houses of this county, the most remark¬ 
able are those of the cathedral church at Kildare, the Fran¬ 
ciscan abbeys at Castledermot and Clane, Great Connell 
Abbey on the bank of the Liffey near Newbridge, and the 
remains of several religious establishments in Naas. At 
Castledermot, Moone, and Old Kilcullen aro stone crosses 
ornamented with curious sculptures. The castles of Athy, 
Maynooth, Kilkea, Rheban, Castledermot, Kilberry, Wood- 
stock, Castle Carberry, Ballyteague, Clane, Laekagh, Do- 
nadoa, Kildare, Leixlip, Timolin, Coriflg, and Morristown 
Neuagli are still standing. The castles of Kilkea, Donadea, 
and Leixlip aro still inhabited. 

This county is partly in the dioceso of Dublin, but chiefly 
in that of Kildare, which, in point of education, rank re¬ 
spectively 19th and 8th among the 32 dioceses of Ireland. 
It contains the two principal Roman Catholic Educational 
Establishments in Ireland, at Maynooth and Clongowes- 
wood. The Royal College of St. Patrick, Maynooth, was 
founded jnirsuant to an act of the Irish parliament passed 
in 1795. The object of the institution is to provide a home- 
education for the .Irish priesthood of the Roman Catholic 


Church, who were formerly obliged to resort 'to the Conti¬ 
nental colleges. It was first opened for the reception of 
fifty students, in October, 1795. A lay-college was shortly 
after attached; but this was discontinued in 1817. The 
buildings now accommodate 450 students. Of this number 
250 are free students, who are selected by the bishops 
of the several dioceses at yearly provincial examinations ; 
and pay eight guineas at entrance, which is their only ex¬ 
pense. The remainder are either pensioners who pay twenty- 
one guineas per annum and four guinoas entrance, or half 
ensioners who pay only half the annual sum. The esta- 
lishmcnt is supported by these payments, by private be¬ 
quests, and by a parliamentary grant of 8,9282. per annum. 
The college is governed by a president, vice-president, dcun, 
and procurator, or bursar: there aro professors of the sacred 
scriptures, of dogmatic theology, of moral theology, of na¬ 
tural and experimental philosophy, of logic, of belles 
lettres, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, English elocution, and 
of the Irish and French languages. The students rise at 
half-past five o’clock, and retire to rest at half-past nine in 
the evening. The period of study is usually five years, of 
which two are devoted to humanitg, logic, and mathema¬ 
tics, and three to divinity, but the course is sometimes short¬ 
ened by the omission of mathematics. The building consists 
of a plain centre with extensive returning wings. Tlie cost 
of its erection, before some late additions had been com¬ 
menced, was about 32,0007. There ure fifty-four acres of 
land attached, which aro laid out as a park for the recrea¬ 
tion of the students. 

The lay-school at Clongowes, near Clane, was opened as 
a seminary for the sons of the Roman Catholic nobility and 
gentry in 1614. It is conducted by Jesuits, of whom there 
are forty-five resident in the institution. The building is a 
spacious quadrangle (lacked by round towers, and has an 
imposing appearance. There is a museum, library, and’ 
theatre for lectures in natural and experimental philosophy. 
The institution is governed by a president, dean, and pro¬ 
curator, or bursar. Thoro are six professors of various 
branches of tlie classics, a professor of mathematics, and a 
professor of natural philosophy. The course of education is 
more extended in classics than in the sciences. 

The county expenses are defrayed by grand jury present¬ 
ment. The amount levied in the year 1835 was 19,5547. 
18s. 9d., of which 12217. 7s. 10(7., for public roads, was 
charged to the county at large; 60512. 12s. 0(2., for public 
roads, was charged to the several baronies; 52067. 7s. 8(7. 
was for the public establishments of the county; 4713/. 
15.s. 104*/. for police, and 23042. 14s. 11 id in repayment of 
loans advanced by government. 

(Statistical Survey if Kildare ; Transactions of the Geo¬ 
logical Society, \ ol. v.; Cox’s History of Ireland : Brewers 
Beauties of Ireland; Parliamentary Rejwrts, Payers, &<:.) 

KILDARE, a bishop’s sec in the arehiepiseopal province 
of Dublin, in Ireland. It. comprises parts of the three coun¬ 
ties of Kildare, King's County, and Queen’s County, extend¬ 
ing from east to west 46 statute miles, and from north to 
south 29 statute miles. The chapter consists of a dean, 
precentor, chancellor, treasurer, archdeacon, 4 prebendaries, 
and 4 minor canons. 

In 1792 there were in this diocese 81 parishes, constitut¬ 
ing 31 benefices, having 28 churches of the establishment. 
In 1834 the numbers were, parishes 80, benefices 41, 
churches of the establishment 35, other places of Protestant 
worship 4, Roman Catholic places of worship 110. In the 
latter year the gross population of the diocese was 134.33G, 
of whom there were 13,907 members of the Established 
Church, 9 Presbyterians, 384 other Protestant. Dissenters, 
and 120,056 Roman Catholics, being in the proportion of 
8J Roman Catholics to 1 Protestant nearly. In the same 
year thoro were in this diocese 215 daily schools, educating 
12,633 young persons of both sexes, being in the proportion 
of 9'4 per cent, of the entire population under daily instruc¬ 
tion, in which respect Kildare ranks eighth among the 32 
diocoses of Ireland. Of the above schools 44 were, m 1834, 
in connection with the National Board of Education. 

The foundation of this see is ascribed to St. Conla’th. a 
follower of St. Brigid, by whoso assistance lie is said to liavo 
founded the original cathedral in the beginning ot the sixth 
century. Aodh l)ubh, who died a.d. 638, is Inc next bishop 
whose name has been preserved. He had been king of 
Leinster, but retired from secular affairs arid became suc¬ 
cessively monk, abbot, and bishop of Kildare. The see was 
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for'seven years vacant between tbe death of Simon of Kil¬ 
kenny, a.d. 1272, and the succession of Nicholas Cusack, 
doclared bishop by Pope Nicholas III., to whom a dispute 
respecting tho election of two other candidates had been re 
ferred. William Miagh, who succeeded in 1A 40, was reckoned 
among the prelates who wished well to the Reformation 
His successor Thomas Lancaster was the first Protestant 
bishop; he was consecrated by Browne, archbishop of Dub¬ 
lin, July, 1550. The revenues of the see were greatly 
diminished by Alexander Craik, who was bishop from 1560 
to 1564: he exchanged most of the lands and manors of 
the bishopric with one Sarsfield, taking some tithes of little 
value in return. On account of the poverty of the bishopric 
so caused, the bishops of Kildare have continued, since the 
year 1 C 81, to hold the deanery of Christ Church in Dublin, 
and tho preoeptory of Tully in the county of Kildare in 
commcndam. The quantity of land belonging to the see 
is 9II acres, and the gross annual revenue of the bishop, on 
an average of three years ending December 31, 1831, was 
64517. 13f. 3d. By the 3rd and 4th Will. IV., c. 37, this 
see when vacant becomes united to tbe see of Dublin, and 
the deanery of Christ Church and preceptory of Tully be¬ 
come united with the deanery of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. 
The temporalities will then vest in the Ecclesiastical Com¬ 
missioners. The bishop has no residence within the diocese. 
The choir of the cathedral is the only part now in use; the 
nave and transepts having been reduced to ruins in the 
parliamentary war. Near the cathedral are tho ruins of a 
small building whore the sacred fire of St. Brigid was for¬ 
merly kept burning. This superstitious practice was sup¬ 
pressed by Henry de Loundres, archbishop of Dublin, in 
the 13th century, but was subsequently revived, and only 
ceased finally at the time of the Reformation. 

(Ware’s Bishops; Beaufort’s Memoir qf a Map qf Ire¬ 
land ; Parliamentary Returns.) 

KILKENNY, an inland county of the province of Lein¬ 
ster in Ireland; bounded on the north by Queen’s County, 
on the east by the counties of Carlow and Woxford, on the 
south by tho county of Waterford, and on the west by the 
county of Tipperary. Its southern and western limits are 
also those of tho provinco of Leinster, of which this county 
formB the south-western extremity. According to the map 
constructed under the superintendence of the Society for 
tho Diffusion of Useful Knowledge it lies between 52“ 13' 
and 52° 53' N. lat., and between 6“ 55' and 7° 38' W. long. 
Its greatest length from the Slienmargie Hills on the north 
to the river Suir on the south is 36 Irish or 45j statute 
miles. Its breadth varies from 15 statute miles at its 
southern extremity to 24 across the northern districts. 
The area, according to the above map, is 469,170 statute 
acres, or 733 statute square miles. It is estimated by Mr. 
Griffith at 536,686 statute acres, of which 417,177 are cul¬ 
tivated land and 96,569 unprofitable bog and mountain. 
The population in 1831 was 169,945, exclusive of the city of 
Kilkenny, the total population being 193,685. 

The navigable rivers Barrow ancl Suir form the greater 
part of the eastern and the whole of the southern boundary 
of Kilkenny, and the partly navigable Nore traverses its 
entire length from north to south-east. The northern part 
of the district between the rivers Nore and Barrow, includ¬ 
ing portions of the Queen's County and county of Carlow, 
is occupied by a hilly tract of country, extending 15 statute 
miles by 20. In Carlow and Queen's County these eleva¬ 
tions form a continuous range. On the Kilkenny side 
they spread into numerous lateral groups, the general'direc¬ 
tion of which is from north-north-east to south-south-west. 
The principal valley on this side is watered by the Dian 
river, which ■ rises in the north-eastern extremity of the 
county, and passes through the village of Clogh and the 
town of Castlecomer. Being joined by the Dineen and 
Dubhglass rivers from the east, it runs into the Nore five 
miles north of Kilkenny city. The valley of the Nore, from 
the northern extremity of the county to this point, is con¬ 
fined between the declivities of the Castlecomer Hills on 
the east and two groups ef similar formation rising from 
the right bank of the river towards Tipperary on the west. 
Between the two latter groups the low ground spreads 
westward by the neat town of Fresliford, expanding into a 
rich plain which occupies tbe north-western extremity of 
the county, and contains the towns of Urlingford, Johnstown, 
and the village of BaUyspellab, famous for its spa. In a 
detached portion of this plain, surrounded bv the lands of 


the Queen’s ^County, is the well built town of Durrow, 
situated on a small stream running eastward to the Nore. 
The town is built in the form of an oblong square. most of 
the houses are slated, and many of them are occupied by 
genteel private families, led to reside here from the conve¬ 
nience or tho situation, which is central to the places o 
chief importance in Kilkenny and Queen’s County. This 
insulated district, containing about 2000 acres, originally 
formed a portion of the lordship of Ossory in the Queen’s 
County, and was annexed to Kilkenny by act of parliament 
at the instance of the Earl of Ormonde. The object was t<> 
repress the outrages committed against tbe Earl s tenantry 
by the sept of tne Fitzpatricks, who, when tried in the 
Queen’s County, were always acquitted, but rarely escaped 
conviction when brought to Kilkenny. In the neighbour¬ 
hood of Durrow is tbe residence of V iscount Ash brook, and 
between it and Ballyragget on the road to Kilkenny is 
Ballycondra, the antient seat of the Viscount Mountgarret, 
whose descendants now possess the earldom of Ormonde. 
Ballyragget, another seat of the Butler family, is now a 
thriving town on the left bank of the Nore, 9$ miles north 
of Kilkenny city, Here is an old castle of the lords Mount- 
garret, which has been converted into a barrack. Five 
miles south-east of Ballyragget, near the road from Castle- 
comer to Kilkenny, is the remarkable cave of Dunmore. 
The entrance is by a picturesque hollow clothed with brush¬ 
wood, at the extremity of which the cavern opens by a 
natural arch fifty feet high. There are several chambers 
within encrusted with stalactites and traversed by a subter¬ 
ranean stream. Southward from those hilly districts, the 
plain, which to this extent is confined to a narrow strip on 
each side of the Nore, expands across tho entire central 
part of the county, spreading into Tipperary on one side and 
Carlow on the other, with an open undulating surface cha¬ 
racteristic of the great limestone field of which it forms a 
part. The city of Kilkenny [Kilkenny, City] is situated 
on both sides of the Nore where that river enters the more 
open district. The Nore divides this central plain into two 
nearly equal portions. The chief drainage of the eastern 
portion is towards the Barrow, on ono of the streams 
running into which the town of Gotvran is situated. Tins 
place gave title successively to branches of the families of 
Butler and Fitzpatrick, and was in the fourteenth century 
the principal residence of tho Earl of Ormonde, who had a 
very strong castle here. It was greatly decayed about the 
beginning of the present century, hut is now improving. 
It is principally the property of Viscount Clifden, whoso 
mansion, Gowran Castle, is in tho vicinity. The demesne 
and deer-park are extensive and well timbered, and 
the house is a fine edifice. Thomastown, situated on the 
Nore 11)4 miles south from Kilkenny, derives it name from 
Thomas FitzAnthony Walsh, seneschal of Leinster, by 
whom it was founded. The town has an appearance of an¬ 
tiquity, and is well situated for trade, the Nore being navi¬ 
gable up to this point. Mount-Juliet, the residence of tho 
Earl of Carrick, is finely seated on the banks of the Nore 
near Thomastown. The banks of the river are steep and 
wooded, and the open country on each side to a great 
extent under demesne. The open district to the west is 
traversed by a considerable river called the Owenree, run¬ 
ning eastward from the Tipperary boundary to the Nore, 
which it joins 34 miles above Thomastown: tho Mun¬ 
ster river, which joins the Owenree from the north, 
forms the boundary between Tipperary and Kilkenny coun¬ 
ties for several miles. Near the Tipperary boundary on the 
Owenree is Callan, a corporate town of -some extent, but 
much decayed [Callan], and farther down the stream, the 
villages of Kells and Innisnag. Bonnet's Bridge, a thriv¬ 
ing village, is situated on the Nore 34 miles above its junc¬ 
tion with the Owenreo. Beyond this central district the 
entire southern part of the county, with the exception of a 
strip of level land along the northern bank of the Suir, is 
occupied with hilly ana mountainous tracts, connected on 
the east with the granite group of Carlow, and the west with 
the sandstone range of Slievenaman in Tipperary. On 
entering this district, the Nore, which from Durrow to 
Thomastown divides the county into two nearly equal por¬ 
tions, changes its course from south to south-east and runs 
bv a deep valley to the Barrow, which it joins about 15 miles 
above the junotion of their united streams with the Suir. 
The hilly district included between the two former rivers 
and tbe open country extending from Gowran to Thomas ■ 
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town is bounded towards the Barrow by a lofty range of 
hills terminated on the north by Brandon Mountain, which 
rises to a height of I cut! foot over the town of Graigue-na- 
manugh on the Barrow. The range of Coppinagh hounds 
the district towards the open country on the west, extend¬ 
ing from Mount Loft ns near the Barrow to the heights 
above Innistiogo on the Nore. Innistiogo is a well built 
village of the larger class, having a handsome bridgo orna- 
mentcd with Ionic pilasters, and some remains of untieut 
fortifications. From Innistiogo eastward the banks of tho 
rivor are clothed for several miles with the woods of Mr. 
Tigho's beautiful demesne of Woodstock. The scenery on 
both sides of this rivor from Thomustown to the Barrow, a 
distance of 13 miles, is in the highest degree picturesque. 
Between tho ranges of Coppinagh anil Brandon are several 
extensive valleys opening towards the Noru, which receives 
the Clodagh river from this side. A tongue of alluvial 
land called the Root - , extending above two miles in length, 
occupies the south-eastern extremity of tho district at the 
point of junction of the Nore and Barrow; with the excep- 
tion of this spot, the western bank of tho Barrow from 
Graigue to the Nore is precipitous, and in some places 
clothed with natural wood. South from tho Nore the banks 
of the Ross river (by which name the united streams are 
known from New Ross to the harbour of Watcrfoid) slope 
more gradually, and are highly cultivated. The hilly dis¬ 
trict west of tho Nore and Ross rivers rises into mountains 
of considerable height and extent, of which the principal 
group, called the Walsh Mountains, lies between the Argula 
river running northward into the Nore above Innistiogo, and 
the Kilmaeovv river running southward into the Suir above 
Waterford, and covers a space about ten miles in length by 
six in breadth. The pasturable part of this district is wholly 
occupied by dairy-fanners. The space between tho southern 
declivities of the Walsli Mountains and other groups ranging 
towards Tipperary and the Suir is occupied to a breadth of 
fiuiii two to five miles by a level tract of rich land in which 
is situated the small but remarkably neat town of l’llltovvn, 
and the villages of Pole roan, Fiddown, and Kilmaeovv. 
In the vicinity of Pilltuwn are Bessborough, the seat of the 
Eurl of Bessborough, a fine mansion containing some excel¬ 
lent specimens of the Italian and Flemish schools of paint¬ 
ing, and Belline, a seat of the Walsh family, from whom 
the neighbouring district is named, where there is another 
good collection of pictures. A taste for art was very pre¬ 
valent ill this district in the beginning of the piesent cen¬ 
tury. The keeper of the village inn of Pilltown at that, 
time possessed a cabinet, collection, including pieces by 
liubeus, Vamlyek, and Tintoretto. At the northern extre¬ 
mity of tho hilly district is the village of Knoektoplier, ail 
antirnt scut of the Ormonde family, the ruins of whose 
castle are still standing. The tine mansion of Castlemorris, 
formerly tho seat of the family of Montuiorency-Morris, 
occupies a commanding site on the acclivity of the lull called 
King’s Mountain near Knoektoplier, in the vicinity of winch 
-j also a handsome residence of the Langnsho family. 

The Suir is navigable for vessels of I go tons up to tho 
bridge of Garrick, which is situated in Tipperary close to 
the western limits of this county. At the bridge of Water- 
lord it is in some places eight fathoms deep at low vvulor. 
Ships of SOU tons ascend the Barrow to New Ross, and 
small vessels can ply as high as St. Mullins, about midway 
between Ross anil Graigue, where the tide ends, and tlie 
Barrow navigation for lighters commences. The Nore 
throughout the upper part of its course fiom Durrow to 
Thomastown runs rapidly, and is subject to violent tloods, 
having a full of about 13 feet in a mile. From Thomastown 
to the Barrow it is navigable for boats carrying 10 to 13 
tons. Vessels of SO tons and upwards have been built at 
and below Innistiogo. A canal from Thomastown to Kil¬ 
kenny was commenced in 1755, and executed to a distance 
of four miles, but after the expenditure of largo sums of 
money tho works were abandoned. 

Climate. —The general slope of tho surface is to the 
south-east, which is the best aspect both for sun and shel¬ 
ter. Surface waters run off rapidly, and there is very little 
bog; the air is consequently dry and healthy. Tho sub¬ 
stratum in general is either limestone or brittle schist, both 
conducing lo a light mellow soil and early vegetation. 
Myrtles grow luxuriantly in tho southern parts of the 
county; and an arbutus at Kilmaeovv in 1801 measured two 
foot seven inches round tlic stem, and covered a circuit of 
thirty yards. 

P. C., No. 815. 


Geology .—With tho exception of the mountain groups 
of the south, the entire surface of Kilkenny is occupied by 
the llootz limestone of tho central plain overlaid in the hilly 
districts north of Kilkenny city by tho shale and sandstone 
of tho Gastlecomor and Killeuaulc coal-tracts. The coal 
formations are nearly co-oxtermve with the hilly districts; 
the limestone, where it forms the surface-rock, spreads into 
undulating plains sweeping round the hilly tracts, and 
occupying the intermediate valleys. Tho strata compusing 
tho coul districts consist of alternations of slialo with argil¬ 
laceous ironstone, compact quartzy sandstone, and sand 
stone slate. Kaclt tract constitutes a separate basin, tho 
strata in that of Castlccomer dipping from the edge towards 
the centre, so that tho undermost strata appear on tho outer 
edge, and tho uppermost m tho interior of the district. The 
coal raisedfrom these bods is anthracite, or non-flaming coal, 
called also mineral charcoal, from its containing 94 totJG per 
cent, of pure carbon. It is accompanied with culm, which 
is used extensively for burning lime; tho coal itself is used 
for domestic purposes and malting. The Castlccomer dis¬ 
trict contains seven workable beds of different thickness, 
arranged one over tho other. Of these llio uppermost beds, 
being nearly free from sulphur, are the most valuable, and 
aio now nearly exhausted. But tho three lowest beds, 
containing an abundant supply, have never been worked 
except when they occur near the surface. The beds, in 
ascending older, consist of, 1st, a bed lfttlo more than one 
foot in thickness occurring at the height of about 800 feet 
above tho limestone substratum ; it has never been worked. 
Second bod, divided into two parts, each about one foot thick, 
by a layer of line clay. The coal is somewhat slaty, parti¬ 
cularly that of the lower member. This bed lias been par¬ 
tially worked near the surface, but never to any considerable 
extent. The third bed, which is rather thicker and more solid 
than the second, is worked only in a lew places. Fourth bed, 
usually composed of four foet of solid coal, and two feet of 
slaty coal ; occurs over a great extent of tile interior of the 
district, and is at. present worked in several places. Fifth bed, 
one fuut in thickness ; not much worked. Sixth bed, tho 
llnee foot coal, which lias supplied the principal demand for 
upwaids of a century, now nearly exhausted. The princi¬ 
pal works are at Castlccomer, Clough, and Newtown. In 
1830 the produce was 4*2,554 tons of coal, at from I5,v. to 
i O.v. per ton, and 53,354 tons of culm at 4.v. to 5 s. per ton. 
Workings are also carried on at Foroda and other places in 
the district for culm and coal, the produce of winch, in 
183G, was 18,500 tons of culm, at from 4s. to Gv. 8rf. 
per ton. Thu stratum on which the tillee-foot bed 
rests has been found to answer remarkably well for fire¬ 
bricks and other articles which are exposed muse to a great 
degree of heat. That portion of the Killenaule, or .Slave 
Arda district, which extends out of Tipperary into this 
county, is not at present worked. The isolated tract north 
of Fieshford pioduces nothing but culm. The limestone 
border generally follows the foot of those hills, but in some 
places it uses halfway up the accliv ill, and ill one or two 
instances forms considerable hills on the exterior. A 
deposit of liniestone-giavol, including boulders of largo 
dimensions, generally occupies the exterior hollows of these 
lulls, which towards tho south and south-east slope gradu¬ 
ally to tho central plain. Tho general colour of the lime¬ 
stone is a bluish-grey; the best for burning is of a blackish 
colour, and is found near Kilkenny and Thomastown. 
Iron, manganese, and silox are generally diffused through 
the limestone rock towards the borders of the coul tract, and 
prevent it from burning. Near Kilkenny it passes into a 
fine black marble, containing a great variety of impressions 
of madrepores and of bivalve and turbinate shells. These 
beds are extensively quarried, and the blocks dressed on 
the spot by a saw-mill driven by the Nore. The nimble, 
which is sometimes procured ufa jet-black, is manufactured 
into chimney-pieces, tombstones, &e.: it bears u very high 
polish, and can be raised in large blocks. The ball at 
Bessborough is supported by four Ionic columns, the .-hafts 
of which are each formed of a single block of niurblo from 
this quarry, ten feet six inches in height. Black primitive 
limestone also occurs at Bally ragget. 3 lie tract ol lime¬ 
stone skirting the northern bank of lbe Suir is decomposed, 
along its northern boundary for a distance ol several miles, 
into a friable marly rubble, which is extensively used for 
manure. Tho surface heats and slacks under vain as if it 
had been subjected to the action ol fire, which appearance 
is confirmed by the fact of detached pieces of quartzy sand- 
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atone having been found among the decomposed calcareous 
strata in a vitriflod state. Marl is found in largo deposits 
in various other parts of the county. The mountain tract 
occupying the south of Kilkenny, with the exception of the 
primitive group of Brandon, consists of a nucleus of clay- 
slate surrounded by sandstone. The latter rock extends 
over the greater part of that portion of the Slievenaman 
group included in Kilkenny, and constitutes the entire 
tract of the Walsh mountains. The clay-slatc again rises 
beyond the vallev of the Argula, from which it extends 
eastward to the 'Ross river, and northward beyond the 
Nore, constituting the rango of Coppinagh, and occupying 
the tract included between that range and the western de¬ 
clivities of the Brandon group. A margin of sandstone 
extends along the western foot of Coppinagh, so that 
the clay-slate is nowhere in contact with the field of 
limestone. 

Minerals -—The chalybeate spa at Ballyspelhn was much 
celebrated in the lust century for its efficacy in the cure of 
cutaneous and scrofulous diseases. It is stkl. visited by in¬ 
valids, who derive considerable benefit from the waters; but 
its celebrity at present chiefly arises from the humorous 
verses of which Dean Swift and Mr. Sheridan have made 
it the subject. The water contains fixed air, iron, and pro¬ 
bably fossil alkali. Essays concerning its properties, and m 
commendation of the nir of the neighbourhood, were pub¬ 
lished in 1724 ami 1725. There are chalybeatos at Kil¬ 
kenny city, Castleoomor, Coolcullen, and several other 
places in the county, but the waters have little eflleary. 

Soil and Agriculture. —There is but a small portion of 
Kilkenny unfitfor tillage. The hills of the not thorn district 
are round-backed and accessible; and the Walsh mountains 
are for the most part pasturable. The group of Brandon is 
the only considerable extent of rough land in this county. 
In the northern part of the Castlocomer coal-tract the soil 
is a tnoory turf lying over u stiff whitish day, which is the 
poorest district out of the mountain region. From Castle- 
comer southward iho soil is light and friable us far as 
Kilkenny, and becomes deep, rich, and capable of any 
tillage towards Govvran and thence to Thomastown. The 
neighbourhoods of Durrow and Johnstown are good tillage 
,anils, and the valley of Freshford has some of the best 
ground in the county. The soil of iho hilly tract south of 
Freshford is litter for pasture, and this is also the character 
of the right bank of the Nore from Kilkenny to Bennot’s 
Bridge. The district watered by the Owonree lias an ex¬ 
cellent soil, anil yields great crops of wheat. The soil of the 
hilly country on the south is dry and kind, but it is badly 
endosed anil destitute of shelter. Some of the best wheat 
and meadow lands in the south of Ireland arc situated in the 
level Iruct ulong the Suir. 

Aboutono-thiril of the level districts is in tillage. In the 
poor soil of the Castlecomcr tract, the proportion of tillage 
land is about five acres in the hundred, and in the WaUh 
Mountain district about nine. The total productive tillage 
of the county in 1802 was estimated at 66.361 acres, pro¬ 
ducing 156,000 barrels of wheut, 80,000 barrels of barley, 
and 19,500 barrels of bore, 100,000 barrels of oats, and 
1,030,000 barrels of potatoes. The sales of grain in the 
several market-towns m 1820 and 1836 appear from the fol¬ 
lowing table:— 



Barrel* of Wheat 
of 20 stone. 

Barrels of Barley 
of 16 stout* 

Barrels of Oats 
of 14 stone. 


1896. 

1836. 

1826. 

1836. 

1826. 

1836. 

Kilkenny . . 

34,000 

36,350 

1,146 

1,909 

18,000 

36,300 

Gowrnu, Gore«* 
bridge. & Graigue 

90,396 

27-748 

10,206 

1« 676 

19,756 

7,646 

CosUttcomor, Bul- 
lyraggoL, 8c -Dur- 
row .... 

3,969 

6,522 

1,200 

26 

1,060 

1,250 

Thomastown, Ben- 
net*brid*e, En- 
nisuag, k Kells 

42,054 

57,632 

4,660 

6,262 

24,000 

6,019 

Callan « . • 

7,460 

U,010 

1,390 

2,090 

3,200 

5,827 


■ There are two distriots almost wholly occupied by dairy- 
(farmers, the Walsh Mountains and the southern part o; 
the Castlecomer tract. In the southern dairy district tin 
•our milk is used for fattening pigs for the Waterford mar¬ 
ket : in the northern district the milk is sold, there bein* 
no convenient market for pork. More attention is paid ti 
cleanliness by the dairy-farmers of the Walsh Mountain 
than by the others. Their strainers are usually e 
hemp, and sometimes of tin: among the northern duirie 


woollen strainers are generally in use. The wages of agri¬ 
cultural labourers arc Hd. in winter, and, during the rest of 
the year, lOd. The average number of working days in the 
year is 145. 

Manufactures.— The manufacture of carpets, diapers, 
and tapestry was introduced into the county by the Countess 
of Ormonde in 1359. James duke of Ormonde, about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, established and encou¬ 
raged, at a great expense, both linen and woollen manufac¬ 
tures; and about tho close of the same century the 
Bessborough family introduced the manufacture of linen 
into the southern parts of the county. None of these 
branches of trade however succeeded for any consider¬ 
able length of time. The manufacture of blankets, which 
was carried on with great activity at Kilkeuny ftont about 
1745 to the beginning of the present century, lias also 
declined. In 1822 there were, in the districts of Cork, 
Kilkenny, Moate, and Carrick-on-Suir, 3184 persons 
engaged in ibis manufacture, 9876 depending on ilium, 
19,322 pieces annually manufactured, of the value of 
199,100/., with capital invested in buildings and machinery 
to the amount of 116,700/. At present all these districts 
do not manufacture to the extent of 20,000/. In 1831 tlm 
number of weavers of ever) fabric in Kilkenny eouiilv a as 
502, and of wool-eomliers two. A coarse frieze for home 
consumption is made among the peasantry. 

In 1702 there were in Kilkenny 37 nulls employed m 
the grinding of wheat and making of Hour. Tho number 
is at present about the same; but the establishments are 
greatly increased in size and grinding power. They are 
clnetiy on the Nore, which, between Durrow andlnuistioge, 
drives 22 mills. 

Civil Division. —Kilkenny is divided into tho baronies of 
Fassailiuing, on the north-east, containing the towns of 
Castlecomer, population in 1831, 2436; Ballyragget, pop. 
1629; and Clough, pop. 582: Galmoy, on the norlh-wc-t, 
containing the towns of Durrow, pop. 1298; Urlmgford, 
pop. 1366 ; and Johnstown, pop. 875: Gowran, on the east, 
containing the towns of Tlmmastown, pop. 2871 ; Giaigue, 
pop. 2131); Gowran, pop. 1009; liimstiogo, pop. 906 ; part 
of Bennot's-briilgo, total pop. 426; anil Goresbrulge. pop. 
634: Cranagli, on the west, continuing the town of Frcsii- 
ford, pop. 2175: Shillelogher, also on the west, containing 
part of the town and liberties of Callan, total pop. 01 11 : 
Kells, on the south-west, containing tho remainder of 
Callan, the town of Kilmaganny, pop. 514; and the village 
of Kells, pop. 402: Knoektopher, ill the southern cenlie, 
containing tho villages of Knoektopher, pop. 475, and 
Sloneyford, pop. 445: Ida, on the south-east, containing 
the village of Kossbercon, a suburb of New Ross, pop. 369 : 
and Ivork, on the south, containing the town of Pilltowu, 
pop. 634, and several villagos. The county of tho city of 
Kilkenny forms a sepurute division, containing 4 polishes, 
witli u population of 23,741. 

Of the above towns the following are corporateCallan, 
said to be by proscription ; Gowran, by charter of (i James 
I.; Innistioge, by 6 James I.; Kilkenny anil Irishtown, by 
3 and 7 James I. [Kilkenny, City ]; and Thomastown, by 
1 Mary and 13 James 1. Prior to the Union each of tlu: 
above towns and Knoektopher sent two members to the 
Irish parliament The representation is at present limited 
to two county members and ono for the county of tlio city. 
In 1836 the county constituency was 1477. Tho assizes 
are held at Kilkeuny, and the general quarter-sessions at, 
Kilkenny, Castlecomer, and Thomastown. Tho county 
court-house and gaol are at Kilkenny, and there is a bridewell 
at Thomastown. The number of criminal offenders 
committed to the county gaol in 1836 was 480, of whom 
409 were malosand 71 females. Of these 175 males and 
5 females could read and write, 64 males and 9 females 
could road only, and 169 males and 57 females could neither 
read nor write*. The polico force in 1836 consisted of one 
resident magistrate, 10 chief constables, 51 constables, 341 
sub-constables, and 22 horse of the constabulary; and 2 
resident magistrates, 3 chief constables, 18 constables, 122 
gub-c_onstables, and 2 horse of the Peace Preservation 
polico; the expense of maintaining whom during the year 
1835 amounted to 21,167/. 11*. 81 /., of which 11,264/. 18s. 34tf. 
was chargeable to the county. The district Lunatic Asylum 
is at Carlow. The county infirmary and fever hospital are 
at Kilkenny, and there are also fever hospitals at Freshford, 
Kells, Kilmuganny, and Rossbercon, with dispensaries in 
all the towns and chief villages. 
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Population Table. 


Date. 

IIow ascertained. 

Houses. 

i 

Families. I 

Families 
chiefly 
employed iu 
agriculture. 

Families 
chiefly 
employed in 
trade, manu¬ 
factures. and 
handicraft. 

Fumilics uot 
included 
iu thu 
preceding 
classes. 

Mules. 

Females. 

Tout. 

1792 

1813 

1821 

1831 

Estimated by Dr. Beaufort . 
Under Act of 1812 . . . 

Under Act 55 Geo. III. c. 120 
Under Act l Will. IV. c. 19 . 

17,569 

23,414 

25,949 

27,248 

•« 

27)958 

28,823 

• • 

• • 

19)727 

• • 

0 • 

4)271 

• • 

L • • 

;4)825 

f 

77 )630 

83,090 

81,086 

86,855 

97,500 

1 134,664 
158,716 

1 169,945 


History and Antiquities.—On the partition of Leinster 
aiming the daughters of William earl of Pembroke, a.d. 
1247 [Kildare], Kilkenny was allotted to Isabella, the 
third daughter, who married Gilbert de Claro, earl of 
Gloucester and Hertford ; by him she had issue, among 
other children, Eleanor, who married Hugh le Despenser 
the younger, whoso grandson Thomas le Spenser sold his 
castle and manor of Kdkenny to James Butler, third earl 
of Ormonde, in 1391. The other greut proprietors were 
the families of Grace and Walsh, who possessed the dis¬ 
tricts of Grace’s Country (uoarly co-extensive with the 
barony of Cranughj and the Walsh Mountains respectively. 
The former family descend from Raymond le Gros, one of 
the most, distinguished of the Anglo-Norman invaders, 
who obtained this district with his wifu Basilia, sister of 
Eatl Strongbow. The latter are descended from other 
companions of Strongbow called Walshes or Welshes (in 
Irish Brennagh), from their having originally come from 
Wales; they were seneschals of the palatinate of Leinster 
under the De Clares. Both families lost their estates in 
tiu- war of the Revolution of 1088. The early history of the 
county is chiefly occupied with the feuds of the family of 
Ormonde aga.nst the houses of Desmond or Kildare, which 
led to the abolition of their respective war-cries of But! or - 
iibno and C-om-aboo by act of parliament in a.d. 1494. 
The Graces also during this period wore engaged in per¬ 
petual hostilities with the Fitzpatricks, Kavanaghs, and 
other Irish fam.lies, the tradition of which events still 
..iirvives among the peasantry of Grace’s Country. On the 
breaking out of the rebellion of 1641 the county of Kilkenny 
fell into the hands of the Irish with little opposition. Lord 
Mounlgarret, an influential member of the Butler family, 
tiding the lead among the insurgents. Many ethers of 
that family espoused the same cause, and suffered exten¬ 
sively by the subsequent confiscations. The bulk of the 
Butler possessions was however for a time preserved to the 
family by James carl of Ormonde, who conducted the 
royalist cause throughout these wars with the highest 
ability. lie was raised to the dignity of a duke after 
the Restoration, which event he had been very in¬ 
strumental in bringing about, and was three times 
hud-lieutenant of Ireland. On the attainder of James, 
the third duke of Ormonde, in 1715, the title fell into 
abeyance. The dukedom lias not been revived, but 
the earldom is now enjoyed by a descendant of Butler of 
Ivilcash, brothor to the first, or, as he is commonly called, 
the great duke of Ormonde. 

The defection in this county on the accession of King 
William III. was very general. The forfeitures comprised 
.'10,152 acres of profitable land, of a total estimated value, at 
that time, of 68,161/. 5s. 6 c/. The chief attainted persons 
were Lord Galmoy, Oliver Grace, Robert Walsh, Edmund 
Morris, and various members of the families of Fitzgerald, 
Archer, Rolho, Dalton, Sheo, Purcell, and Lawless. The 
chief landed proprietors at present arc the earl of Ormonde 
and Ossory, carl of Garrick, marquis of Lnnsdowne, earl 
of Bessborough, Lord Viscount Cltfden, Lord Cullan, Lord 
Viscount Mountmorris, Lord Viscount Ashbrooke. earl of 
Courtown, Sir Edward Loftus, Bart., Sir William Morris, 
Sir J. Guffe, Bart., and the fttmilies of Flood, St. George, 
Tiglie, Bryan, Murphy, Bunbury, Walsh, Aylward, and 
Rolhe. 

Circular stone enclosures of the Pagan rora remain on the 
summits of the hills of Cloghmanta near Frcshford, and 
Tory Hill, or Sliove Grian, near Kilmacow. The latter 
appears to have been a sepulchral cairn, enclosing a kistvoen, 
or stone chamber, on ono side of the covering stone of 
which there is an inscription long supposed to have refer¬ 
ence to Baal, but which is now believed to bo of a modern 


date. The covering stone of the cromlech at Kdmogue, in 
the barony of Knocktopher, is 45 feet in circumference, and 
is elevated at one end 15 feet from the ground. Another 
cromlech at Ballyheniberry, in the barony of Iverk, has a 
covering stone 1G feet long, 10 feet broad, and 3 feet thick. 
There are numerous similar monuments of smaller dimen¬ 
sions throughout the county. The remains of raths and 
earthen tumuli are also of frequent occurrence. There 
are five round towers, one adjoining the cathedral church 
of St. Canicein Kilkenny, the others at Kilree, Tulloeherin, 
Fertagh, and Aghaviller. Of the monastic ruins, the most 
extensive and interesting arc those of Jerpomt Abbey on 
the Noro, two miles from Tbomastown. This abbey was 
founded by Donogli, king of Ossory, in 1180, for Cistercian 
monks, and was liberally endowed. The abbot was a lord 
of parliament. The ruins occupy three acres, and are a 
fine specimen of the mixed Anglo-Norman and early Eng- 
ghsli architecture. The more modern portions of the 
building are in the pointed style of the thirteenth century, 
and are distinguished by their elegance and lightness. The 
tombs of the founder and of several ecclesiastics still remain. 
At Graiguc are the extensive remains of a Cistercian 
abbey, founded in 1212 by William Marshal, carl of Pem¬ 
broke. A portion of the building has been lately roofed in 
and converted into a Roman Catholic chapel. There aru 
considerable remains of the Dominican convent at Thomas- 
town, of the Augustmian monastery at Innistioge, and of 
the Augustmian friaries at Kells and Callan. Of the nume¬ 
rous castles founded by the Anglo-Norman lords, the most 
considerable is Grandison Castle in Iverk, an antiont seat of 
the Butlers. It has three round towers towards the Suir 
and two courtyards. The castles of Balleen, Ballyragget, 
Knocktopher, Gowran, Callan, Urlmgford, and several others, 
belong to the same family. Courtstown Castle, the chief 
seat of the Graces, was a building of great extent and 
splendour; hut the ruins have now nearly disappeared. 
There are numerous castles in the barony of Gowran 
founded by the Purcells. In Knocktopher fifteen castles 
of the Walshes are enumerated ; and throughout the county 
are the remains of various other fortaliees belonging to the 
families of Brennan, Cantwell, Morris, Curry, Shortall, and 
Fitzgerald. 

Kilkenny is situated in the dioceses of Ossory, Cashel, 
and Leighlin, under which titles the educational statistics 
of the district will bo found. 

The county expenses are defrayed by grand-jury present¬ 
ments. The amount levied in 1835 was 29,793/. 14s. 8J d. 
Of this a sum of 2603/. l Is. Gd. was for the public roads of 
the county at largo; 5907/. 19s. id. was for the public roads, 
being the baronial charge; 7609/. 19s. Id. was for the 
public establishments and salaries; 11,284/. 18s. 3Jd. was 
for police; and 2387/. 6s. 9d. for repayment of loans advanced 
by government. 

(Statistical Survey of Kilkenny, Dublin. 1802; Brewer’s 
Beauties of Ireland ; Griffith’s Report on the, Leinster Coal 
Tract; Transactions of the Geological Society, vol. v. 
Lewis's Topographical Dictionary of Ireland, 1838; Par¬ 
liamentary Reports and Papers.) 

KILKENNY, a city and county of a city, included in 
the county of Kilkenny, in Ireland. The county of the 
city comprises 14,903 Irish or 24,140 statule acres on both 
sides of the Nore, about midway between Tbomastown and 
Durrow. The city occupies an area of 235 Irish or 380 
statute acres, of which about two-thirds are under culti¬ 
vation. According to the map of the Society for the Dif¬ 
fusion of Useful Knowledge, it is situated in 58° 37’ N.lat 
and 7° 13’ W. long., und is distant from Dublin 57^ Irish 
or 73i statute miles. 

Kilkenny, signifying the church of Kenny or Canice, 
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takas its name from the cathedral church of the diocese of 
Ossory, founded here about the end of the twelfth century. 
The place was selected by the early Anglo-Norman in- 
vaders for the site of a castle, which, when partly built, was 
destroyed by Donald O'Brien, king of Thoraond, a n. 1193. 
As part of the territory acquired by Strongbow by his mar¬ 
riage with the daughter of Dermot MacMurrogh, it de¬ 
volved on William Marshal, Earl Pombroke, who founded 
the present castle, a.d. 1195. The castle occupies a com¬ 
manding site on the west, bank of the Nore, which is here 
about 40 feet high and faced with masonry. The cathedral 
is seated op a gentle eminence on the same side of the river, 
at the opposite or northern extremity of the city. The 
small river Brcgah running into the Nore about midway 
between these points divides the city of Kilkenny Proper 
from the separate corporation of lrishtown or St. Canicc, 
the former having originally been a dependency on the 
castle, the latter on the cathedral. A large suburb occu¬ 
pies tlie opposite side of the river, and is connected with 
Kilkenny Proper and lrishtown by two handsdme bridges. 
Besides iho castle, William Marshal Ihe elder founded tlie 
hospital and abbey of St. John, in John’s Street, Kilkenny, 
A.n 1211 ; and William Marshal the younger founded the 
Dominican or Black abbey in lrishtown, A.n. 1225. The 
Franciscan abbey on the bank of tho river was also founded 
by tho same family, and completed in 1347. At this time 
Kilkenny was a place of great importance as a frontier 
town of tho Palo and a place of assembly for councils of the 
nobility and parliaments. At the parliament held here 
a.d. 1367, before Lionel, duke of Clarence, was passed the 
celebrated statute of Kilkenny, by which the Brelion law 
was legally abolished, although it continued practically in 
operation until tho time of James I. lu 1391 James 
Butler, third earl of Ormonde, purchased tho castle and 
manor from Thomas Le Spenser, to whom the possessions 
of the family of Marshal had descended; and the title and 
estate still continue in the family of the purchaser. In 
1399 the earl of Ormonde received King Richard II. here, 
and entertained him with great splendour for fourteen days. 
In 1400 Robert Talbot, a nephew of the earl, walled in the 
town, and various grants for murage, pavage, &c. were 
made to tho citizens during (he succeeding century. Par¬ 
liaments and vice-loyal courts continued to be held in 
Kilkonny until tho breaking out of the rebellion of 1641, 
when it became the bead-quarters of the Roman Catholic 
parly and the seat of tlie supreme council appointed to 
manage their affairs. The council was modelled on tlie 
plan of a parliament, consisting of two houses, one com¬ 
posed of temporal peers and prelates, tho other of members 
delegated from counlies ami borough towns. Both sat in 
the same chamber, but the lords had a retiring-room for 
occasional consultation. The meeting was at the house of 
a Mr. Shec, in the Coal-market, which was standing m 
1802. On the 23rd March, 1650, the parliamentary army, 
commanded by Oliver Cromwell, appeared before the (own, 
which was garrisoned for the Roman Catholic parly by 
Colonel Waller Butler. An attempt was made next day to 
carry the place by assault, but it failed, and on tho 25th a 
battery was opened on the castle. A breach being effected, 
tho assault was made twice that evening, but without 
success, and the breach was quickly repaired. Cromwell 
was about to abandon the siege when the mayor and towns¬ 
men admitted bis forces into lrishtown. Here the besiegers 
were again repulsed in endeavouring to make their way 
through the Franciscan abbey into Kilkenny Proper. On 
the 28th however Ireton came up with 1500 men, on which 
tho garrison surrendered on honourable terms, Cromwell 
himself complimenting them on their gallantry. In 1652 
Cromwell’s first high court of iustico sat hero, and occupied 
tho same chamber which haa been used by the supreme 
council. 

The chief object of antiquity is the cathedral church of 
St. Ca»ic6. It is a cruciform building, surmounted by a 
low tower: it extends from east to west 226 feet, and from 
north to south 123 feet, dimensions greater than ihose of 
any other church in Ireland, except St. Patrick’s and Christ 
Church, Dublin. The chapel of St Mary in the north 
transept serves as parish church. The oldest parts of the 
building appear to bo of the architecture of the early part 
of the thirteenth century. The nave is divided from the 
side aisles by pointed arches springing from black marble 
.columns, between which are numerous altar-monumonts. 
The choir with the chancel is 77 feet in length. It is fitted 


up with varnished oak, and has a noble east window. The 
whole building had fallen greatly to doeay in tho beginning 
of the eighteenth century, but was repaired by Bishop 
Pooocke in 1756, and is now in good preservation. Of tlie 
original castle thero remain three massive towers woikod 
into large additions, in the French taste of the seventeenth 
century, made by James, duke of Ormonde, in 1662. The 
building occupies three sides of a quadrangle, having a 
garden and fountain in front and a lofty torraco towards 
the Nore. The principal apartment is the picture gallery 
1 H 0 feet in length, which contains numerous portraits of 
historical interest, and commands magnificent views of 
Kilkenny and the valley of tho Nore. The abbey-church 
of St. John’s has been converted into a parish church, and 
retains a good deal of the character of the original building, 
which was remarkable for its tall and slender windows 
pierced so close to one another that the intervals were 
nearly mullions, from which peculiarity it had tho name of 
‘the lantern of Kilkenny.’ Black Abbey has been partly 
restored and converted into a church for Roman Catholics. 
The architecture of the western part and of the south 
transept ranks among the best examples of the modified 
pointed style of the fourteenth century to lye met with in Ire¬ 
land. The body and tower of the Franciscan friary are still 
standing, but rootless, and the former lias latterly linen used 
as a lennis-eourt. 

Kilkenny was first incorporated by William Marshal the 
elder, and lrishtown by King Edward IV. Their govern¬ 
ing charters are»of the 7lh and 3rd James I. respectively. 
Hie governing body ol'tlie corporation of Kilkenny consists 
of u mayor, aldermen, and 36 common councdmen, by 
favour of whom the freemen are admitted, and latterly by 
birth, servitude, and marriage also. The recorder is elected 
by the governing body. His court lias a civil jurisdiction 
unlimited in amount m causes arising within the precincts 
of the corporation. The annual revenue of the corporation 
arises from tithes producing 9H7/. 13*. »fr/., lands producing 
83(1/. 17*. !Hi/., and customs producing about 200/. per 
annum. The annual expenditure is about 1350/. The 
constitution of the corporation, which was oi igmally of a 
popular character, has been gradually altered, until almost, 
all power is vested in a select body. The governing body 
of lrishtown consists of a portreeve and burgesses. The 
burgesses have nominally the election of the portreeve, but 
be is in reality appointed by the bishop of Ossory. The 
jurisdiction of the recorder’s court does not exceed . 111 *. 
Irish. The revenue of the corporal ion, which is about equal 
to its expenditure, is only 15/. per annum. Prior to the 
Union, Kilkenny and lrishtown returned two members 
each to the Irish parliament. The representation is now 
confined to one member for Kilkenny city. In 1836 the 
number of voters was 80S. The right of voting is legulated 
by 2nd William IV., c. 88. Assizes for the county of the 
city are held twice a year, and quarter-sessions m rotation 
with the towns of Cnslloenrner, Thomastowu, and Urling- 
foul. Tlie county and city court-houses are built on the 
site of an antient castle of the Grac.es. Tlie city gaol is a 
small building badly arranged; but that for tlie comity, 
situated oil the west of the town, is spacious and well con¬ 
structed. 

The town is well built, and has a busy and cheerful ap¬ 
pearance, particularly that portion of it constituting Kil¬ 
kenny Proper. The building material is usually stone 
whitened or dasbeil with rough-cast. The duties of police 
are discharged by a Peace Preservation force of one chief 
constable, three constables, and seventeen sub-constables, 
the cost of maintaining whom, in 1835, was 712/. 15*. It) d. 
Up to tho year 1836 the provisions of the Lighting and 
Cleansing Act of 9 George IV., e. 82, had not boon put in 
force in Kilkenny. Thu environs are of a very pleasing 
character, anil the Mall, extending a mile along tho back ol' 
tho unfinished canal, is an elegant promenade. 

The blanket manufacture, although much decayed, is 
still carried on to a considerable extent. There is a small 
manufacture of coarse woollen cloth and linens; but the 
chief trade is in grinding, malting, brewing, and distilling. 
Tabbing and the provision trade are also carried on exten¬ 
sively, and there are great lairs twice a year for wool and 
black cattle. In 1689 the number of houses in Kilkenny 
city was 507; in Kilkenny city, including lrishtown, the 
number of bouses in 1 777 was 2274; in 1788 the number 
was 2689, and 2870 in 1802. The following table is for the 
county of the city — 
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Date. 

i i 

How asccrfeuioiX. 

Houses. 

Families. 

Families 
elmfly 
ct ployed in 
agriculture. 

Families 
chiefly 
employed iu 
trail'i t 

faetures, ami 
handicraft. 

Families not 
inchidod | 
in tin- 1 
preceding 
classes. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1792 

Estimated by Dr. Beau¬ 
fort . 

(in 1788) 2689 

• • 



i 

• • 

• • 



1821 

Uiult»r Act 55 Geo. III. 
c. 20 

38411 




• • 

10,833 

12,397 


1831 

Under Act 1 William IV. 
c. 19 

3759 

4785 

1501 

1918 

1366 

10,887 

12,854 

23,741 


Tbo grammar-school or college of Kilkenny is an antient 
foundation of Pierce Butler, earl of Ormonde and Osaory, 
and Ins wife, the Lady Margaret Fitzgerald, in the sixteenth 
century; and further endowed by the duke of Ormondo in 
Kind. By the charter granted on the hitter occasion the 
clnldion of the retainers of the duke of Ormonde may he 
jire-ented for instruction in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, poetry, 
and oratory, gratis, and the children of townsmen of Kil¬ 
kenny at half-price; all others to be received according to 
the rates of the chief schools of Dublin. On the attainder of 
James, third duke of Ormonde, the privilege of presenta¬ 
tion lapsed to the provost and fellows of Trinity College. 
Dublin. At present the head-master receives an annuity 
of I-hi/, per annum from the Ormonde family. The num¬ 
ber of rc.holais is about -15. A poor-school for about 150 
children id' both sexes is supported in St. Mary’s parish by 
a bequest of 100/. per annum left by Mr. Kvans, and by 
other contributions amounting to about fit)/, annually. In 
the same parish is a poor-school, kept by nuns, for <100 
females. A Mechanics’ Friend Society, established in 1835, 
has a library of 700 volumes and a public lecture-room. A 
subscription library, containing 4000 volumes, with a news¬ 
room attached, has been open since 1st I. The deposits in 
the Savings’ Bank, established in 1815, amounted in 1H35 
1o 23,734/. 

(Statistical Survey <f Kilkenny ; Ledwieh’s lissay on the 
Antnpiities of Kilkenny ; Brewer’s Beauties of Ireland; 
I'm liamentury Uepnrts and Papers.) 

KILLALLA,a bishop’s see in the archdiocese of Tuam,in 
Ireland. It comprises a large part of the county of Mayo, 
and a portion of the county of Sligo, extending from east to 
west 57 statute miles, and from north to south 27 miles. 
The chapter consists of a dean, precentor, and archdeacon, 
with live prebendaries. In 1722 there were in the diocese 
25 parishes, constituting 1 1 benefices, having 12 churches 
of the Establishment. In 1834 the numbers were—parishes 
27, benefices 13, churches ol' the Establishment 13, other 
places of Protestant worship 2, Roman Catholic places of 
worship 30. In the latter year the gross population of the 
diocese was 144,232, of whom there were 7722 members of 
the Established Church, 38 Presbyterians, 132 other Pro¬ 
testant Dissenters, and 1,1(1,383 Roman Catholics, being m 
the proportion of 181 Roman Catholics to one Protestant 
nearly. In the same year there were in this diocese 122 
daily schools, educating 7413 young persons of both sexes, 
being in the proportion of 5’13 per cent, of the entire popu¬ 
lation under daily instruction, in which respect Killalla 
ranks twonly-seventU among the 32 dioceses of Ireland. 
Of the above schools, in 1834, there were four in connection 
with the National Board of Education. 

St. Muredach, the son of Eoehard, was consecrated first 
bishop of the see by St. Patrick, about a.u. 440. It lias 
been held in commcndam with that of Achonry since the 
accession of Meyler Magrath to tbo bishopric, a.d. 1607. 
Tne last bishop of the united diocese was Doctor James 
Verschoylc, on whoso death in 1833 these secs became an¬ 
nexed to the archiopiscopal seo of Tuam, according to the 
provisions of the 3 & 4 William IV., e. 37. The seo lands, 
now vested in the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, comprise 
33,6684 statute acres; the gross annual revenue, on an 
average of three years ending December, 1833, was 
2*00/. 11*. 104d. 

Killalla is situated at the mouth of the river Mov, and 
has a population of 1125. It is a place of some trade in 
the export of grain and the manufacture of coarse linen, 
but from its vicinity to the more thriving town of Ballina 
[Mayo], it has latterlv declined. The cathedral, which 1 


was repaired in 1817, is an old building, and is used also 
as the parish church. 

The diocese of Achonry extends from north-east to south¬ 
west 35 statute miles, and is 27 statute miles broad. It 
comprises a largo portion of the county of Sligo, and a part 
of the county of Mayo, and bounds the diocese of Killalla on 
the south and east. The chapter consists of a dean, pre¬ 
centor, and archdeacon, with three prebendaries. In 1722 
there were in the diocese 27 parishes, constituting nine 
benefices, having eight churches of the Establishment, In 
1834 the numbers Were—parishes 25, benefices 13, churches 
of the Establishment 11, Roman Catholic places of worship 
35. In the latter year the gross population of the dtoceso 
vas 114,422, of whom there were 5417 members of the 
Established Church, 143 Presbyterians, 27 other Protestant 
Dissenters, and 108,835 Roman Catholics, being in the 
proportion of I2J Roman Catholics to one Protestant nearly. 
In tiie same year theiewere in this dioecse 107 daily schools, 
educating 8408 young persons of both sexes, being in tl«e 
proportion of 7'43 per cent, of the entire population under 
daily instruction, in which respect Achonry ranks seven¬ 
teenth among the 32, dioceses of Ireland. Of the above 
schools, in 1834, 14 were in connection with the National 
Board of Education. 

Achonry is a mean hamlet, in the barony of Leney, in 
tlio county of Sligo. The cathedral is used as the parish 
church. The see lands comprise 1 1,784 acres, fruiu w hich 
the annual average income is 1481/. 6.s. 9p/. 

(Wave’s Bishops ; Beaufort’s Memoir of a Map of Ire¬ 
land; Parliamentary Bet urns.) 

K1LLALOE, a bishop’s see in the archiepiscopal pro¬ 
vince of Cashel, in Ireland. The diocese extends upwards 
of 80 Irish or 100 statute miles, through tile counties of 
Clare and Tipperary into (lie King’s County ; and includes 
also a small part of Queen’s County, Galway, and Limerick. 
It varies in breadth from 7 to 25 miles Irish. The chapter 
consists of a dean, precentor, chancellor, treasurer, mid 
archdeacon, and five prebendaries. In 1722 there were in 
the diocese 112 parishes, constituting 42 benefices, having 
35 churches of the Establishment. In 1834 tile numbers 
were—parishes 108, benefices 00, churches of the Esta¬ 
blishment 50, oilier places of Protestant worship 5, places 
of Roman Catholic worship 1)1. In the latter year tbo 
gross population of the diocese was 379,076, of whom there 
were 19,149 members of the Established Church, 16 Pres¬ 
byterians, 326 other Protestant Dissenters, and 359,585 
Roman Catholics, being in the proportion of 184 Roman 
Catholics to one Protestant nearly. In the same year there 
were in this diocese 349 daily schools, educating 23,152 
young persons of botli sexes, being in the proportion of 6’ 19 
per cent, of the entire population under daily instiurtion, 
in which respect Ktllaloe ranks twenty-fourth among the 
32 dioceses of Ireland. Of the above schools, in 1834,13. 
were in connection with the National Board of Education. 

Killaloe, a small town on the Shannon, near the southern! 
extremity of Loch Derg, takes its name from St. Lua. cnllcit 
Mo-Lua, who founded a cell there about the beginning off 
the seventh century. St. Elannan, his disciple, was conse¬ 
crated first bishop of this sec, ut Rome, about A.n. 6392 
About A.n. 1195 the antient sees of Iimis-Calliy and ltos- 
erea were annexed to Killaloe, and in 1752 Killfenora was 
added. The united diocese of Clonfert and Kilmacduagh, 
having becomo vacant, is now, by tho 3 & 4 William lv^ 
c. 37, also annexed to Killaloe. Hie seo lands of the 
diocese comprise 7528 acres, of an average annual value ha 
1831 of 4532/. 9«. \d. The cathedral, which was erected by 
1 Donald 0‘Brian. king of Limerick, in 1160, is a cruotfijtr* 
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building with a 'square tower. The episcopal palace is a 
handsome rosidonce in a well planted demesne overlooking 
the Shannon, which here runs rapidly over a rocky channel. 
The stone-roofed cell of St. Molua stands near the cathe¬ 
dral. It is remarkable as a specimen of the building of the 
seventh century. 

(Ware’s Bishops; Beaufort’s Memoirs Parliamentary 
Returns.) 

KILL ARNE Y, a market and post-town in the barony of 
Magonihy and county of Kerry, in Ireland; distant from 
Dublin 147 Irish or 187 statute miles. 

The establishment of Iron works by Sir William Petty 
on the eastern shore of the Lower Lake of Kdlarney led 
to the erection of the town, which is distant from the 
lake about a mile and a half. It continued a small place 
till about the middle of the last century, when the proprie¬ 
tor, Lord Kenmare, invited several respectable futnilies to 
selllo there, and erected some houses for the linen manu- 
faoture in the vicinity. Soon after a new street, now the 
High Street of tho town, was built, and a commodious hotel 
erected for the accommodation of the numerous visitors, 
who about this time began to bo attracted by the beauty 
of the neighbouring scenery. The working of the copper- 
mines at Ross and Muckruss contributed to the increasing 
prosperity of the town; and it has now become a place of 
uermanent rosidonce for many inhabitants of the bettor 
class, as well as a favourite resort for great numbers of 
tourists each summer and autumn. It consists of two prin¬ 
cipal streets at right angles, with several smallor streets 
leading from them. At the southern end of the main 
street is the best part of the town, called Kenmare Place, 
near which is the entrance to Lord Kenmare’s demesne, a 
finely timbered park, which greatly ornaments the approach 
to Killavney on this side. In the main street are two ex¬ 
cellent hotels. Besides the church, which is a respectable 
old building, there is a large Roman Catholic chapel, a 
nunnery, and two subscription reading-rooms. The general 
appearance of the town is neat, and, during the summer 
and autumn, very animated. 

Quarter-sessions are held here four times in tho year, 
besides weekly putty-sessions. The court-house is a hand¬ 
some stone edifice, having a bridewell attached. The old 
court-house has been converted into a theatre. Balls are 
occasionally given in tho upper part of the market-house, 
which is an old building, now chiefly appropriated to the 
sale of linens. There are a fever-hospital, dispensary, and 
almshouse for tho aged women, the last supported by the 
countess of Kenmare. There is a free-sehool for 400 males, 
under the superintendence of tho Roman Catholic clergy¬ 
men, and another for 300 females, attached to the nunnery, 
both of which ure libeially patronized by the Kenmare 
family. There is also a free-soliool for 44 males and 34 
females, under the superintendence of the clergymen of 
the Established Church, and a national school. 

Tho number of inhabited houses in Killarney, in 1831, 
was 936 ; and of inhabitants 7910, of whom 6715 were in 
the parish of Killarney, and 1195 in tho parish ot'Aghadoe. 

(Smith's Aniient and Present State of the County of 
Kerry; Frazer’s Guide-book for Ireland, Dublin, 1838; 
Parliamentary Reports and Papers.) 

KILLARNEY LAKES. [Kerry.] 

KILLAS, the local name of a group of rocks in Corn¬ 
wall, ranked by geologists with the clay-slate, or grauwacke 
slate of other countries. The term is perhaps most pro¬ 
perly applied to denote fissile argillaceous rocks, such as 
are usually called clay-slats; bat it is often extendod to 
other earthy compounds allied to these by geological posi¬ 
tion. (SeeRev. J. Gonybeare, Ann.Phil., new series, vol. vi.) 
Near granite the killas is supposed by mauy geologists to 
undergo great alterations of character, to become ‘ melamor- 
phie,’ so os to assume more or less of the characters of pyro- 
gonous rocks. In these ‘altered’ rocks lies a great part of ‘ 
the mineral wealth of Cornwall; tin and copper veins 
abound in them, as well as in the contiguous granite, to 
whose influence their mineral characters are ascribed. Dr. 
Borlasc, in his work * On the Geology of Cornwall,’ assigns 
to these rocks the title of Cornubianite. 

KILLENITE, a mineral which occurs both crystallised 
and massive. The crystals are imperfect: the primary form 
appears to be a rhombic prism. Cleavage parallel to the 
lateral faces and short diagonal; fracture uneven; structure 
lamellar; colour greenish and brownish yellow; streak yel¬ 
lowish-white; lustre glimmering, dull, vitreous; translu- 
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cent; opaque; specific gravity 2*698; hardness 4*0; 

scratched by the knife; frangible. 

By the blow-pipe becomes white, swells up, and fuses 
into a colourless enamel. 

It ocours in granite veins at Killeny near Dublin, and is 
stated by Dr. Thomson to consist of 
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KILLFENORA, a bishop’s see in the nrchiepiscopal 
rovince of Cashel, in Ireland. It is confined to the 
aronies of Burrin and Corcomroe, in the county of Clare, 
and extends only 23 statute miles by 11. The chapter is 
the same with that of Killaloe, excepting the prebendaries. 
In 1792 it contained 19 parishes, constituting eight bene¬ 
fices, having three churches of the Establishment. In 1834 
the numbors were—parishes 19, benefices 6, churches of 
the Establishment 3, other places of Protestant worship 1, 
Roman Catholic places of worship 15. In the latter year 
the gross population of the diocese was 36,405, of whom 
there were 235 members of the Established Church, 4 
Presbyterians, und 36,166 Roman Catholics, being in the 
proportion of 15 lj Roman Catholics to one Protestant 
nearly. In the same year thoro were iri this diocese 28 
day-schools, educating 2256 young persons of both sexes, 
being in the proportion of 6 - 14 per cent., of tho entire popu¬ 
lation under daily instruction, in which respect Killl’cnora 
ranks twenty-fifth among the 32 dioeoses of Ireland. Of the 
above schools, in 1834, there were not any in connection Willi 
the National Board of Education. 

There are no authentic accounts of this see, which was 
antiontly called Fcnnboru and Celluniabrach, till A.n. 1265, 
when one Christian was bishop. Killfenora was first united 
to Clunfert A.n. 1741, and subsequently to Killaloe a.u. 
1752, which union still subsists. The see lands comprise 
9237 acres. Tho income is included in that of Killaloe. 
The cathedral serves as a parish church; it is a respectable 
building, with a massive square lower. 

(Ware’s Bishops; Beaufort’s Memoir; Parliamentary 
Belarus.) 

K1LL1NEY, a village near Dublin, where the junction 
of Iho granite and schist of the Wicklow mountains may bo 
advantageously observed. The granite is hard, and contains 
plumose mica. The edges of the schistose strata repose on a 
basis of granite. ‘ The schist is much contorted, and some¬ 
times so convoluted ns to form concentric crusts. At the 
line of junction the schist ubounds in crystals of andalnsitc 
grouped in a stelliform manner. Numerous voms issue 
from tho granite, und intersect the micaceous sclust. These 
veins frequently contain fragments of micaceous schist.’ 
(Dr. Scouler, Memoranda of Objects qf Geological Interest 
in the Vicinity of Dublin, 1835.) 

KILMACDUAGH, a bishop’s sec in the arcliicpiscopal 
province of Tuam, in Ireland. It lies wholly within the 
county of Galway, extending along the south-western 
boundary of that county 23 statute miles by 16. The chapter 
consists of a dean, provost, chancellor, archdeacon, and two 
prebendaries. In 1792 it was divided into 60 parishes, con¬ 
stituting 15 benefices, having 14 churches of the Establish¬ 
ment. In 1834 the numbers were—parishes 21, benefices 
4, churches of the Establishment 4, other places of Pro¬ 
testant worship 1, places of Roman Catholic worship 14. 
In the latter year the gross population of tho diocese was 
46,132, of whom 656 were members of the Established 
Church, and 45,476 were Roman Catholics, being in the 
proportion of 69[ Roman Catholics to one Protestant 
nearly. In the same year there were in the diocese 53 
schools, educating 3551 young persons of both sexes, being 
in the proportion of 770 per cent, of the entire population 
under daily instruction, in which respect Kilmacduagh 
stands sixteenth among the 32 dioceses of Ireland. Of the 
above' schools, in 1834, there were not any in connection with 
the National Board of Education. 

The see was founded by Colman, the son of Duacli, ei 
relative of Guair, king of Connaught, who endowed the 
bishopric with large possessions about the end of the sixth 
century. Stephen Kerovan, bishop of Kilmacduagh, was 
translated to Clonfert a.d. 1582, since which time thoso 
sees have been united. By the 3 & 4 William IV., c. 37, 
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the united diooeses are now annexed to the see of Killaloe 
und KiUfenora, and their temporalities vested in the Eccle¬ 
siastical Commissioners. The see lands consist of 39504 
statuto acres, producing an average annual income of 875/. 
The cathedral, a modern edifice, is situated in the town of 
Gort. There are some remains of the abbey founded by 
St. Colraan at Kilmacduagh, and a round tower which 
leans remarkably from the perpendicular. 

(Ware's Bishops; Beaufort's Memoir; Parliamentary 
Returns.) 

KILMARNOCK, a market-town and parish in the dis¬ 
trict of Cunningham and shire of Ayr, 65 miles south-west 
by west from Edinburgh. It is surrounded by a fertile and 
populous district, and is well supplied with coal from the 
neighbouring mines. Its situation however is low, and up 
to the beginning of the present century it was considered 
tho most, irregularly-built town in this part of Scotland. 
During this ceutury acts of parliament have been passed 
for cleansing, lighting, and paving tho streets, and at pre¬ 
sent it contains some handsome modern houses, a bank, 
bridewell, workhouse, and commodious grammar-school. 
Kilmarnock is the principal manufacturing town of Ayr¬ 
shire for woollen and cotton goods, and is more particularly 
noted for the weaving of shawls and carpets, of which it ex¬ 
ports so large a quantity, that the annual value of these two 
branches of manufacture is alone estimated at 100,009/. 

Kilmarnock was erected into a free burgh of barony by 
the charter of James VI. in 1591, and anew by the charter 
of Charles II. in 1072. Thu property of the burgh is valued 
at 7892/., Us revenue at 380/., its expenditure lit 256/., and 
its debt at 3075/. The population of the burgh and parish 
in 1831 was 18,093, having been increased by 5324 persons 
in the ten preceding years, in consequence of tho general 
improvement which bad taken place in the trade and manu¬ 
facture of the town within that period. In union with Port 
Glasgow, Kilmarnock now returns ono member to parlia¬ 
ment. (Local Reports of Commissioners on Scotch Cor¬ 
porations ; Beauties of Scotland, &c.) 

KILMORE, a bishop’s see in the arcliiepiscopal provinco 
of Armagh, in Ireland. It comprises portions of the counties 
of Fermanagh, Leitrim, and Cavan, and a small part of the 
county of Meath, and extends 74 statute miles in length by 
from 13 to 25 in breadth. It has a dean and archdeacon, but 
tin chapter. In 1792 it was divided into 39 parishes, con¬ 
stituting 30 benefices, havihg 36 churches. In 1834 the 
numbers were—parishes 37, benefices 38, churches of the 
Establishment 45, other places of Protestant worship 5, 
places of Homan Catholic worship 76. In the latter year 
the gross population of this diocese was 296,305, of whom 
there were 46,879 members of the Established Church, 
8736 Presbyterians, 97 other Protestant Dissenters, and 
240,593 Homan Catholics, being in the proportion of 4J Ro¬ 
man Catholics to one Protestant nearly. In the same year 
t hero were in this diocese 446 schools educating 30,623 young 
persons of both sexes, being in the proportion of 1(1*33 per 
cent, of the entire population under daily instruction, in 
which respect Kilmore ranks second among tho 32 dioceses 
of Ireland. Of the above schools 23 were, ill 1834, in con¬ 
nection with the National Board of Education. 

Prior to A.n. 1454 the bishops of this district took their 
title from Triburna, an obscure village of the territory of' 
Brefre. In that year Andrew MaeBrady, bishop of Tri¬ 
burna, by the consent of Pope Nicholas V., erected the 
parish church of St. Fcliney of Kilmore into a cathedral; 
from which time he and his successors have had the pre¬ 
sent title. John Garvey, who was promoted to this see 
in 1585, was the first Protestant bishop. After his death 
in 1589, the see lay vacant until 1603. From 1629 to 1641 
it was filled by William Bedell, a prelate of great pioty and 
learning. [Bedell.] By the 3rd and 4th William IV, c. 37, 
this diocese becomes united with that of Elphin on either 
falling vacant. On this union, the temporalities of Elphin 
vest iu tho Ecclesiastical Commissioners. On the arcliie- 
piscopal see of Tuam becoming void, the bishopric of Ar- 
dagli, hitherto united to it, will also be annexed to Kilmore. 
The see lands comprise 28,531 acres, producing an average 
annual income of 7477/. 17*. 0J d. The antient parish 

church of Kilmore serves os the cathedral. The bishop’s 
palace is a large mansion situated in a fine demesne near 
the town of Cavan. 

(Ware’s Bishops ; Beaufort’s Memoir; Parliamentary 
Returns.) 

KIMBOLTON [Huntingdonshire.] 


KIMCBI, DAVID, a very celebrated Jewish rabbi, waa 
bom in the twelfth century, in the south of France, and 
passed the greater part of his life at Narbonne. His father, 
Joseph Kimchi, and his brother Moses Kimchi, also enjoyed 
muon reputation among their contemporaries: they both 
wrote several works on Hebrew grammar and commentaries 
on the Scriptures; but none of them have been printed 
with the exception of ‘A Commentary on the Life of Ezra,’ 
by Moses Kimchi, printed in the Rabbinical Bible of Venice, 

1549; and also a Hebrew Grammar by tho same author, 
Venice, 1624. 

David Kimchi has always boon regarded by tho Jews as 
one of their most illustrious rabbis. He possessed such 
great influence among his contemporaries, that he was 
chosen, in 1232, arbiter of the controversy which had sub¬ 
sisted for some years between the Spanish and French 
rabbis respecting the opinions of Maimonides. He died 
about the year 1240. 

Tho most important of his works are:—a Hebrew Gram¬ 
mar, entitled *71*730 ( Michlol ), that is, ‘ Perfection,’ Venice, 
1545; Leyden, 1631; and frequently reprinted; ‘ADiction- 
ary of Hebrew Roots,’ Naples, 1490; Venice, 1529, 1552; 
&o. Kimchi also wrote commentaries on almost all the 
books of tho Old Testament: the roost valuable are said 
to bo thoso upon Isaiah. Many of these commentaries have 
been printed separately; the whole of them were published 
by Breithaupt, Gotha, 1713, 3 vols. 4tn. 

KINCARDINESHIRE, or the MEARNS, as it is com¬ 
monly called, is a maritime county of Scotland, siluated 
between 56° 47'anil 57° 8'N. lat., and between 2° 5'and 
2“ 45' W. long. On the north and north-west it is bounded 
by Aberdeenshire; on the south and south-west by Forfar¬ 
shire, and on tlie east by the ocean. Its greatest length 
from tlie bay of Aberdeen on the north to the mouth of tho 
Esk on the south is about 30 miles; and its greatest 
breadth frotn Dunnolar Castle on tho east to Mount But¬ 
tock on the west is rather less than 20 miles. It contains 
382 square miles, or 244,480 acres, of which 1280 are 
water : half the county is supposed to consist of cultivated 
land, woodland, improvable moor, &c„ and half of moun¬ 
tains, hills, &c. 

The Grampian range, whose extremity forms the pro¬ 
montory of Girdleness in this county, occupies the western, 
central, and more northern parts of Kincardineshire. Mount 
Caerloch, the highest summit in this county, rises 1890 feet 
above the sea level. To tlie south of the Grampians the 
county descends into what is locally^ermed the ‘ IIow or 
Hollow of the Mearns,’ which is tho eastern extremity ei 
Strathmore. Strathmore commences at Stonehaven in this 
county and extends in a south-westerly direction as fur us 
the Fritli of Clyde. It contains about 50,000 acres of com¬ 
paratively low, fertile, and generally well-cultivated land, 
comprising about 7060 acres of thriving plantations. Along 
the coast, from the North Esk river to Stonehaven, the soil 
consists chiefly of a deep strong loam on a clay bottom, 
and about 32,000 acres of this district are in a high state of 
cultivation, the remainder being occupied with pasture, 
moor, and woodland. A third arable district is comprised 
within the narrow valley of the Dee. In 1807 the stock of 
cattle was estimated at 24,825 head ; of which 6236 wore 
milch cows, and 5280 calves; and tho sheep stock at 
21,957, exclusive of lambs. Tho averago rent of land in 
1810 was 13*. 2d. an acre, and the annual value of real pio- 
party as assessed in 1815 was94,861/. ; but since then many 
improvements have been introduced, and prosecuted null 
extraordinary spirit, and the value of the land proportionally 
augmented; thus in the parish of Bervie, tho rent of the 
Baugh lands adjoining the sea is about 5/. per aero. The 
average rate of wages in the parish of Garvuok for married 
servants employed in agriculture by the half-year is, for a 
man Si. 10*., and foraboy 1/. 15*., both nimnwr and winter. 
The praotice of cutting down the crops at a fixed price per 
acre, usually 10s, is becoming very prevalent. The ordi¬ 
nary duration of leases is 19 years. Tlie tenant is bound to 
good husbandry, though generally allowed to consult his 
own interest, except whore very unfair dealing appears. 
Farm buildings are but indifferent, and there is a general 
want of enclosures throughout the county. 1 ho people aro 
for the most part cleanly in their persons, orderly in their 
conduct, and regular in their religions duties. 

The mineralogy of this county is not of great import¬ 
ance. In the parish of Laurencekirk and many other 
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places locre are lime-quarries,and as the stone is of excellent 
quality, a more abundant supply of fuel is all that is wanted 
to render them of great value. 

The principal rivers are the Doe on the north, and the 
North Esk [Forfar] on the south. The other streams, 
the Dye, Cowie, Carron, Bervie, and Luther, are small, but 
several of them contain valuable salmon fisheries. The 
cod and ling fishery along the const commences in October 
and closes in July; and the haddock, skate, and turbot 
fishery, which is carried on with great activity, usually be¬ 
gins on the first of May, and closes about the middle of 
5 uly. The herring-fishery has declined, in consequence, it 
is said,'of the fish having forsaken that part of the coast. 
Tile weaving of dowlas, household linen, &c. is the chief 
manufacture of tlm county, and employs about 700 men. 
The county is divided into 21 parishes, the aggregate popu¬ 
lation of which in 1831 was 31,481, forming 7130 families, 
whereof 2976 were employed in agriculture, 2281 in trade, 
handicraft, &c., and 187!) not comprised in the preceding 
classes. In all the parishes there are, beside the parochial- 
school, several unendowed private schools, wherein writing, 
arithmetic, and English grammar are taught. The county 
returns one member to Parliament. The principal towns 
are Stonehaven, the county town, Bervie [Bkrvik], Jolins- 
lmven, and‘Laurencekirk. Of these towns, Bervie unites 
with Montrose, Aberdeen, Brechin, and Aberbrothwick in 
returning one member to parliament. 

The old town of Stonehaven is reputed a burgh of 
barony, but the charter of erection is not known to exist, 
neither has its date been ascertained. It is conveniently 
situated near the mouth of the Carron river, and possesses 
an excellent harbour, sheltered on the south-east by a high 
rock, which runs out into the sea, and on the north east by 
a quay, well adapted for the loading and unloading of 
goods To the north of the old town, but adjoining to it, 
is the new town of Stonehaven, which in point of wealth 
and population is of much greater importance than the 
other. It has risen suddenly, and is rapidly increasing, hut 
it is neither lighted nor watched, and very imperfectly 
cleaned, from want of power to remove the dunghills kept 
at the doors of the inhabitants. The old town has long 
been supplied with water from private wells, and a company 
hag been formed within the last few years for the supply 
of the new town. According to the local reports of Com¬ 
missioners in 1830, tliu wealthier part of the inhabitants 
were then very anxious to adopt the now Police Act, but 
the majority of the town were opposed to all assessment. 
The population, whi#t in 1830 wns estimated at 3050, is 
rapidly increasing. This is attributed partly to the cultivation 
of waste lands and partly to the increase of manufactures. 

(New Statistical Account of Scotland; Beauties tf Scot¬ 
land; Parliamentary Papers, &c.) 

KING. The primary use of this word is to denote n per¬ 
son in whom is vested the higher executive functions in an 
independent state, together with u share, more or less limited, 
of the sovereign power. The state may consist of a vast 
assemblage of persons, like the French or the Spanish 
nation, or the British people, in which several nations are 
included; or it may be small, like the Danes, or like olio of 
the states while in England there were seven states ir im¬ 
pendent of each other; jet if tho chief executive functions 
nro vested in some one person who has also a share in the 
sovereign power, the idea represented by the word king 
seems to he complelc. It is even used for those chiefs of 
savago tribes who arc a state only in a certain loose and 
colloquial sense of the term. 

It signifies nothing whether the powerof such a person is 
limited only by his own conscience and will, or whether his 
lower be limited by certain immemorial usages and written 
aws, or in any other way; still such a person is a king. 

Nor does it signify whether he succeed to the throne, the 
seat on which he sits when in tho exercise of his royal au¬ 
thority, by descent and inheritance on the, death of his pre¬ 
decessor, just as the eldest son of a peer succeeds to his 
lather’s rank and title on the death of the parent, or is 
elected to fill the office by some council or body of persons 
selected out of the nation he is to govern, or by the suf¬ 
frages of the whole nation. Thus there was a king of Po¬ 
land, who was au elected king; a king of England, who 
succeeded by hereditary right. 

Still in conntnes where the kingly office is hereditary, 
some form has always boon gone through on the accession 
of a new king, in which there was a recognition on tho part 


of the peopie of his right, a claim from them that he should 
pledge himself to the performance of certain duties, and 
generally a religious ceremony performed, in which anoint¬ 
ing him with oil and placing a crown upon his head were 
conspicuous acts. By this last act is symbolised his supre¬ 
macy ; and by tho anointing a certain sawed ness is thrown 
around his person. Those kinds of ceremonies, we believe, 
are found in all countries in which the sovereign, or the 
person sharing in the sovereign power, is known as king; 
and those ceremonies seem to make a distinction between 
the succession of an hereditary king to his throne and tliu 
succession of an hereditary peer to his rank. 

Tho distinction between a king and an emperor is not 
very clearly defined. Emperor comes from imperatnr, a 
title used by the sovereigns of the Roman empire. When 
that empire became divided, each sovereign, 1 hat of the West 
and that, of tho East, called himself an emperor. These 
emperors claimed a kind of supremacy over other sovereigns. 
The emperor of Germany was regarded as a kind of successor 
to tho emperors of tho West, and the emperor of Russia (who 
was aud is often called the Czar), is, with less pretension to 
the honour, sometimes spoken of as successor to l bo emperor 
of the East. But we speak of the emperor of China, where 
emperor is clearly nothing more than king, aud we use 
emperor rather than king only out of regard to tho vast 
extent of his dominions^ Napoleon called himself au 
emperor; and we sometimes speak of the British empire. 
[Emperor.] 

The word king is of pure Teutonic origin, and is found 
slightly varied in its lneuil elements in most of the lan¬ 
guages which are spiung from the Teutonic Tho French, 
the Italian, the Spanish, anil the Portuguese, on tho other 
hand, have chosen to continue the uso of tho Latin word 
re,v, only slightly varying tho orthography according to tile 
analogies of each particular language. King, traced to its 
origin, .seems to denote one to whom superior knowledge 
had given superior power, allied, as it scorns to he, to know, 
con, can ; but on the etymology, or what is tho same thing, 
tho remote origin of the word, different opinions have boon 
hold, and the question may .-till be considered undeter¬ 
mined. 

There are two or three other words employed to designate 
tho sovereigns of particular slules, in using which we adopt 
the word which the people of those states use, instead of I he 
word king. Thus thorc is the Shuh of Persia, tho Dry of 
Algiers, aud tho grand Sultan. Ill the United State's of 
America very limited powers are given to one person, who is 
clouted to enjoy them for a short period with the title of 
President. A Begent is a temporary king. 

A personage m whom such extraordinary powers have 
been vested must of necessity have bad very much to do 
with the progress and welfare of particular nations, and 
with the progress of human society at large. When held by 
a person of a tyrannical turn of mind, they might be made 
use of to repress all that was great and generous in the 
masses who were governed, and to introduce among them all 
the evils and miseries of slavery. Possessed by a person of 
aw ambitious spirit, they might introduce unnecessary quar¬ 
relling among nations to open the way for conquest, so that 
whole nations might suffer for the gratification of tho per¬ 
sonal ambition of one. The lover of peace and truth, and 
human improvement and security, may have found in the 
possession of kingly power the means of benefiting a people 
to an extent that might satisfy the most benevolent heart. 
But it must now by the long experience of mankind have 
become sufficiently apparent that fur the king himself and 
fur his people it is best that there should be strong checks 
in the frame of society on the mere personal and private 
disposition of kings, in the forms of courts of justice, coun¬ 
cils, parliaments, and other bodies or single persons whoso 
concurrence must be obtained before anything is undorlaken 
in which the interests of the community are extensively in¬ 
volved. In most countries, as in England, there are con¬ 
trolling powers such as these, aud even in countries in which 
the executive and legislative power are nominally in some 
one purson absolutely, the acts of that person are virtually 
controlled, if by nothing else, by tlie opinion of the -people, 
a power constantly increasing os the facilities of communi¬ 
cation and the knowledge of a people advance. 

Nothing can be more various than the constitutional 
cheeks in different states on the kingly power, or, as it is 
more usually called in England, the royal prerogative. Such 
a subject must be passed over in an article of confined limits 
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suofa as this must bo, else in speaking of the kingly dignity 
it might have been proper to exhibit how diversely power is 
distributed in different states, each having at its head a 
king. But the subject must not be dismissed without a few 
observations on the kingly office (now by hereditary doscent 
discharged by a queen) [Quern], as it exists among our¬ 
selves. 

The dawn of the English kingly power is to be perceived 
in the establishment of Egbert, at the close of the eighth 
century, as king of the English. His family is illustrated 
by the talents and virtues of Alfred, and the peaceful¬ 
ness and piety of Edward. On liis death there ensued a 
struggle for the succession between the representative of the 
Danish kings, who for awhile had usurped upon the pos¬ 
terity of Egbert, and William then duke of Normandy. It 
ended with the success of William. 

This is generally regarded os a kind of new beginning of 
the race of English kings, for William was but remotely 
allied to any of the Saxon kings. In his descendants the 
kingly offico has over since continued; but though the 
English throne is hereditary, it is not hereditary in a sense 
perfectly absolute, nor does it seem to have been ever so 
considered. For when Henry 1. was dead, leaving only a 
daughter, named Maud, she aid not succeed to the throne; 
and when Stephen died, his son did not succeed, but the 
crown passed to the son of Maud. Again, on the death of 
Richard I. a younger brother succeeded, to the exclusion 
of the son and daughter of an elder brother deceased. Then 
ensued u long series of regular and undisputed successions; 
but when Richard II. was deposed, the crown passed to his 
cousin Henry of Lancaster, sou of John of Gaunt, son of 
Edward 111., though there were descendants living of Lionel, 
duke of Clarence, who was older than John among the 
children of Edward III. When the rule of Henry VI. 
became weak, the issue of Lionel advanced their claim. 
Tlie struggle was long and bloody. It ended in a kind of 
compromise, the chief of the Lancastrian party taking to 
wife the heiress of tho Yorkists. From that marriage have 
sprung all the lator sovereigns, and tlie principle of borc- 
ditary succession remained undisturbed till the reign of 
King William III., who was called to the throne on the 
abdication of James II., when an act was passed excluding 
the male issue of James, the issue of his sister the duchess 
of Orleans, and the issue of his aunt the queen of Bohemia, 
with the exception of her youngest daughter the Princess 
Sophia and her issue, who were Protestants. On the 
death of Queen Anne this law of the succession took effect 
in favour of King George I., son of the Princess Sophia. 

Now tho heir succeeds to the throne immediately on tho 
decease of his predecessor, so that tlie king, as the phrase 
is, never diec. But it is supposed that antiently there was 
a short intermission, and that the whole of tho royal power 
was not possessed till there had been some kind of recog¬ 
nition on the part of the people. 

At the coronation of the king he makes oath to three 
things:—that he will govern according to law; that he will 
cause justice to ho administered; and that he will maintain 
tlie Protestant church. 

His person is sacred. He canndt by any process of law 
be called to account for any of his acts. His concurrence is 
necessary to every legislative enactment. He sends em¬ 
bassies, makes treaties, and even enters into wars without 
any previous consultation with parliament. He nominates 
the judges and the other high officers of state, the officers 
of the army and navy, tho govornors of colonies and de¬ 
pendencies, the bishops, deans, and sumo other dignitaries 
of the church. He calls parliament together, and can at 
his pleasure prorogue or dissolve it. Ho is the fountain of 
honour: all hereditary titles are dorived from his grant. 
He can also grant privileges of an inferior kind, such as 
rights of exclusive trading, and of markets and fairs. 

This is but a very slight sketch of the power inherent in 
the kings of England; but tlie exercise of any or all of 
these powers is limited by two circumstances: first, the king 
cannot act politically without an agent, and this agent is not 
protected by that irresponsibility which belongs to the king 
himself, but may be brought to account for his acts if he 
transgress the law; and, secondly, the constant necessity 
wliicu arises of applying to parliament for supplies of 
money gi"es to that body virtually such a control over the 
exercise of the royal nrerogative, as amounts to a necessity 
of obtaining its concurrence in any public measure of im¬ 
portance. [Paruakent.1 
P. G, No. 616 


KING, WILLIAM, born 1(150, died 1729, a native 
of Ireland, and a bishop and afterwards an archbishop 
in tlie Irish church. He is tlie author of two works on sub¬ 
jects of deep importance. One of those, * Tho Inventions of 
Men in tho Worship of God,’ was intended to reconcile the 
Presbyterians of Ireland to tlio episcopal form of church 
order. But his greater work is his treatise on that difficult 
subject the Origin of Evil, which is written in Latin. His 
great object is to show that tho existence of evil may be 
accounted for consistently with still acknowledging that 
God is groat and good. These works excited much atten¬ 
tion when they appeared, and the latter was attacked by 
two eminent foreigners, Rayle and Leibuitz, to whom lie 
made no reply. But lie left among his papers notes of 
answers to their arguments, and these were given to the 
world after his death by Dr. Edmund Law, bishop of Carlisle, 
together with a translation of tho treatise itself. He printed 
also a sermon on the consistency of Divine Predestination 
and Fore-knowledge with the Freedom of Man’s Will. 

In politics he was a true friend to the Revolution. He 
was made dean of St. Patrick’s, the first considerable piece 
of preferment which he enjoyed, in 1688. In 1691 he was 
made bishop of Derry, and in 1702 archbishop of Dublin. 
He was through life hold in high osteem as u man, as well 
as in his character of a prelate and writer on theology. 

KING GEORGE’S SOUND is situated on tlie south 
coast of Australia, not far from the south-western extremity 
of that continent, in .'15° O' go" S. lat. and 118“ 1' E. long. 
It consists of an outer sound and two inner basins or har¬ 
bours, which are perfectly land locked and afford every 
security for ships. The northern basin, called Oyster Har¬ 
bour, though spacious, is full of shoals, and lias scarcely water 
enough to allow an approach to the beach: there is also 
a bar of sand fronting tlie entrance, which has never more 
than thirteen feet and a half of water. The other basin, 
called Princess Royal Harbour, is situated on tho west side 
of tlie Sound; vessels of a considerable size may enter it, 
and ride at anchor close to the shore in perfect security. 
As there is no harbour within a great distance of it, either 
on the southern or western coast of Australia, which offers 
such advantages as King George's Sound, colonists were 
sent there from Sidney as early as 1826, and this settlement 
lias been of great advantage to the colony of the Swan 
River, which was settled at a lator date. It is very conve¬ 
niently situated for the purposes of refreshment arid refitting 
vessels hound to Cook’s Land (New South Wales) and Tas¬ 
mania (Van Diemen’s Laud), and is frequently resorted to 
by sealing vessels. The neighbouring coast to the eastward 
is fringed with numerous rocks and islands, upon which 
many seals of the black furred species are found. The 
country about it is partly hilly and partly level, and covered 
with swamps; it is of moderate fertility, but enjoys a fine 
climate and a sufficiency of rain for all the purposes of ve¬ 
getation. Tho natives resemble those in the neighbourhood 
of Sidney, and are friendly disposed to tho settlers. (Flin¬ 
ders ; Nmd, in Journal of London Geogr. Society, vol. i.) 

KINGFISHERS, Halcynnidee, a family of the Fissiros- 
trul tribe, of the order Insessores, or Perching Birds, accord¬ 
ing to tlie system of Mr. Vigors. [Insrssorbs.] 

In Willughby's ‘Ornithology,’ edited by John Ray, the 
* Kingfisher-— Ispida an veterum Alcyon t' is placed at the 
head of ‘ Land-Birds that feed upon Fish.’ 

Ray, in his ‘ Synopsis,’ gives the bird the same title 
and position ; but the heading varies a little from that of 
Willughby; for Ray makes the Kingfisher the first of 
liis Airs terrestres, aquas frequentantes, rostris longis, 
piscivorte. 

Brisson arranged the Kingfishers (Martin-pccheurs) in 
company with the Todies, as the two genera forming the 
third section of his fourteenth order, consisting of those 
birds which have the middle of the three anterior toes 
united to the external one up to the third joint, and to the 
internal one up to the first. 

LinmouB placed the Kingfishers under his order Pices, 
between Todus and Merops, with the generic appellation of 
Alcedo, and the following definition -.—‘Bill trigonal, thick, 
straight, and long. Tongue fleshy, very short, flat, and 
acute. Feet gressorial in most.’ 

Latham’s second order, Piece, is divided into three sections 
The third of these consists of birds with gressorial feet, 
and consists of tho Motinots, tho Ilornbills, the Kingfishers, 
tho Todies, and the Beo-eaters. 

Lac6pfido’s thirteenth subdivision consists of birds whose 

p You xm.-s G 
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external toe* are united almost thvougnout their length 
(Piatupodes) : hi* seventeenth order (which, with the six- 
Aientn, eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth, comes under 
this subdivision), consists of the genera Alcedo and 

Iffie tenth and last family of M. Dumfiril’s second order 
(Passereaux ) consists of the Tenuirostres or Leptorhamphes. 
It contains many genera, the Kingfishers, the Todies, the 
Bee-eaters, the Humming-birds, tlio Creepers, the Hoo¬ 
poes, &c. 

The fourth* order in the method of M. Meyer comprises 
the genera Merops and Alcedo only. 

Illiger's Ambulatores form his second order, the first 
division of which, the sixth in relation to the consecutive 
numbers, is termed Angulirostres. This division compre¬ 
hends the genera Alcedo and Merops only. It is preceded 
by the Syndactyli , the last division of his first order, 
Scansores, and the Syndactyli consist but of one genus, 
Galbula. It is immediately succeeded by the Suspemi ; 
and Trochilus is the only genus of this division. 

Cuvier’s Syndactyles, tho fifth division of his second 
ordor, Passereaux, comprise the genera Merops, Prionites, 
(Motmots). Alcedo, Ceyx, Todus, and Buceros. 

M. Vieillot makes the Sylvicolee the second order in his 
arrangement. ■ The second tribe of this order ( Anisodactyli ) 
is made up of numerous families. The twenty-fourth con¬ 
sists of the Bee-oaters and Kingfishers. It is immediately 
preceded by the Epopstdes, and immediately succeeded by 
the Antriades (Rupicola), the twenty-sixth ( Pnonotes ) con¬ 
sisting of the Motmots and Calao ( Hornbills). 

The Alcyons, the seventh order of M. Temminck, consist 
of the Bee-eaters, the Kingfishers ( Martin-pccheurs ), and the 
King-hunters (Martin-chasseurs). 

In the method of M. de Blainville his Scansores are 
divided into the Hitirodactyles, the Zygodactyles. and the 
Syndactyles. Alcedo (Linn.) is the representative of the 
latter. In the method of the same zoologist, as developed 
by M. Lherminier, the Kingfishers (Martin-pcchcurs — 
Alcedo, Linn.) are placed in the first or normal subclass, 
and form the thirteenth family, coming between Merops 
and Buceros. 

Mr. Vigors, in his paper ‘ On the Natural Affinities that 
connect the Orders and Families of Birds,’ observes, that if 
tire genus Todus of authors be examined with reference to 
its general affinities, an intimate resemblance will be found 
between it and the succeeding group of Halcyonidce ; since 
the only species known whon he wrote exhibits the exact 
representation of a Kingfisher, with the exception of a 
shorter and more depressed bill. He is of opinion that we 
are thus conducted to the Halcyon of Mr. Swainson, a genus 
Which he thinks extremely distinct and well-defined (regret¬ 
ting boWever—and with justice—that the name had not 
been retained for that group of the family which includes 
the European Kingfisher, the bird known to the nntients 
under that name), and from that genus to the Dacelo of 
Hr. Leach, until, in the more slender bill of Alcedo, is 
found an approaching conformity to the more delicately- 
shaped bills of the succeeding family of Meropidee. In the 
group of 'Halcyonidce he'places the Galbula of Brisson, 
which, though distinguished from the groups of which Mr. 
Vigors is treating by its zygodactyle feet, and as such 
arranged by modern writers among the true Scansores, was, 
Mr. Vigors observes in continuation, originally included in 
tho genua Alcedo by that great master of natural affinities, 
Linnmua, on account of the identity of the general struc¬ 
ture and eoonomymf both groups. Here Mr. Vigors thinks 
that it must necessarily be placed, if we look to natural afii- 
nity rather than the strict dictates of artificial arrangement; 
and with it he fancies may be placed some apparently con¬ 
terminous group*, Capita of Vieillot, and some of its affini¬ 
ties, &“•> °f which the toes are equally disposed in pairs. 
The relationship of all to the true Scansores may, he says, 
be accounted for by the consideration of that tendency 
which opposite sides of a circle of affinity generally evince 
to approach each other. The very difference however be¬ 
tween the feet of Albedo and Galbula (which two groups, 
at the same time, be adds, it must be remarked, agree more 
intimately in every particular of tho log and foot, except 
the scansorial disposition of the toes, than Galbula aooords 
with any of the Sccmeore* in the same characters) is lost in 
a species of Qalbnla which Mr. Vigors had lately inspected 
from Brasil, where on* of the hind toes is wanting, and 
where the foot thus exactly corresponds with that of the 


throe-toed Halcyonidce, or the genus Ceyx of M. LncSpecle. 
The singular and beautiful species of the Linnwan Alcedo, 
the Temate Kingfisher, whioh Mr. Vigors characterises as 
a genus under the name of Tanysiptera, shows, in his opi¬ 
nion, the equal approximation of that genns to Galbula, 
and a deviation from its own type, 'its tail deserting the 
shortened character of that of the true Kingfisher, and 
assuming the lengthened and graduated conformation of 
the same member in the Paradise Jacamar and the other 
long-tailed Galbula ?. Having now arrived at the last family 
of the tribe, Mr. Vigors direets us to look for that connect¬ 
ing affinity which will lead us back to that other family of 
it with which ho commenced his observations. Here again, 
he remarks, the universally-acknowledged relationship be¬ 
tween the Halcyonidce and the Meropidee leaves him 
nothing to observe. He refers to the gradually-attenuated 
bills of Alcedo and Galbula, and the increasing length of 
tho tail iu the latter genus, as softening down the differ¬ 
ences by which these families, united by general habits and 
economy, alone appear to be separated. Thus the circular 
succession of affinities by which the tribe of Fissirostres 
returns into itsolf appears to Mr. Vigors to be complete. 

The fifth and last family of M. Latreille’s second order 
(Passereaux) consists of the Boe-caters, Motmots, Todies, 
Kingfishers, the genus Ceyx, and the Hornbills. The 
fourth family comprises the Tenuirostres, and the Scan¬ 
sores ( Grimpeurs) form tho order which immediately follows 
the Passereaux. 

The Prince of Musignano (C. L. Bonaparte), in his ‘Ta- 
bella analitica de’ Generi ’ (Specchiu Comparalivo, 1827), 
makes the tribe Ambulatores immediately follow the tribe 
Scansores. The first family of the Ambulatores consists of 
the genera Alcedo and Merops. 

In M. Lesson's ‘ Projet’ the third tribe (Syndactyles) of 
the first order, Insessores or Scansores (Grimpeurs), in¬ 
cludes four families, in the following order:— Meropidee, 
Halcyonidce (Alcyoneos), Rupicolidce (Rupicolees), ami 
Buceridce. 

In tho ‘ Table Mfithodique.’ at the end of his ‘ Manuel,’ 
he makes the family Meropidee compriso tho genera Merops, 
Alcedo, Dacelo, Ceyx, Synia, Todiramphm, Momotus, and 

Buceros. 

Mr. Eyton, in his arrangement,published in his ‘History 
of the Rarer Species of British Birds' (1836), makes his 
fourth family (Tenuirostres, Cuv.) of his second order (Pas- 
seres, Linn.) consist of three divisions:—1st, the Anisodac¬ 
tyli, Tcmni.; 2nd, the Syndactyli, Cuv.; and 3rd, tlio 
Alcyones, Temm. The latter division contains the genus 
Alcedo, Ray, whilst Merops is arranged under the Syn - 
dactyli. 

Mr. Swainson. in the 1st volume of his ‘ Classification of 
Birds' (1836), when treating of the Syndactyle foot, allows 
tho term to bo good, if limited to such feet, with united 
toes, as are of a different formation to all others, and would 
not. ovon if the toes were free, come under any of the defi¬ 
nitions which he had previously given. Such a form of foot, 
he says, will be found in the genera MeroptsmA Alcedo, con¬ 
taining the Bee-eaters and Kingfishers, to whose feet, ‘par 
excellence,' he limits the term Syndactyle. ‘Thehabits 
of these two groups,'Continues Mr. Swainson, • as far as 
concerns the use 'of their feet, are nearly the same, for in 
neither are these members ever employed but to rest the 
body. The Kingfisher watches patiently from a fixed 
station, generally a naked twig overhanging the water, fur 
such fish as come within its reach, and then, after a time, 
flies to another station, where it alights and remains. The 
feet, from uot being used for walking or standing, are con¬ 
sequently very small, and the toes imperfectly developed; 
there are throe in front and one behind, but two or the 
former might be almost reckoned as only one, since they are 
united together even to the commencement of their re¬ 
spective claws; the inner toe is not half the length of the 
others, and seems rudimentary: it has a claw, and is rather 
more detached at its tip than the other two; in some, as 
in the three-toed Kingfishers, this inner toe disappears. 
The hinder foe is very short, and scarcely longer than the 
inner one; the settles of the whole foot are so thin and 
transparent that they can scarcely be seen in the small 
species by the naked eye. Those who have seen so much 
of the true Kingfishers, so scarce in England, but so com¬ 
mon in Tropioal America, know that they never perch upon 
any other tnan small or slender branches; and this we may 
infer from the shape of the foot, The two outer anterior 
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toes are very long, so that they would completely clasp two- 
thirds of the circumference of a small branch, the other 
third being embraced by the hinder toe. This fact is further 
confirmed by the unusual flatness of the soles of all, and by 
the acuteness of the claws, which, from being but slightly 
curved, would not upon a small branch come into contact 
with the wood; the union of the three anterior toes, by 
producing considerable breadth of sole, gives an unusual 
degree of steadiness to the bird, highly conducive to its re¬ 
maining very long in one position. Thus we see that the 
foot of the Kingfisher, which at first appears so very imper¬ 
fect, and so totally useless for ordinary purposes, is that 
which is most of all suited to the habits and the wants of 
the bird. The Bee-eaters, like the Swallows, feed upon tho 
wing, yet, unlike those birds, they never perch upon the 
ground; at least we can affirm this of tho European species 
( Merops Apiaster), which visits the island of Sicily every 
year in great numbers, and remains fornoar a month, on its 
passage from Africa to middle and southern Europe. 
During this period we have sought for many years every 
opportunity of detecting these birds in their resting position, 
but never were successful in finding them otherwise than 
on the tops of the olive-trees, where they rest immoveable 
until they again dart off for another long excursion. It is 
indeed obvious that they could not walk, for their feet are 
much the same as tho Wood Kingfishers ( Dacelo ), with 
this only difference, that the three anterior toes are divided 
the whole length of their last joint, the scales being rather 
more conspicuous.’ 

In (lie second volume of ihc same work Mr. Swuinson 
speaks of the Halcyonidrr, or Kingfishers, as obviously con¬ 
nected with the Meropidce, next to which he arranges them. 
These comprise, he observes, several well-marked genera, 
agreeing among themselves in the great length of their lull 
and in the extreme shortness of their feet. These diameters, 
ho adds.it is true, belong also to the true Bee-eater; but a 
remarkable difference in economy is developed in the King¬ 
fisher. ‘We have seen,’ continues Mr. Swatnson, ‘ that tho 
Goatsuckers, Swallows, and Bee-eaters traverse the air to 
search after anil puisne their prey ; their wings are conse¬ 
quently adapted for long and continued flight; but the 
family before us have a different economy, and therefore a 
different organization. The whole of the genera are seden¬ 
tary, i patching for their food from a fixed station, which 
they only quit as soon as their prey approaches sufficiently 
near to come within the sweep of their wings; if unsuc¬ 
cessful in their first attack, they do not pursue their game, 
but return again to their post, and patiently wait for an¬ 
other luckless straggler; if their first attack is successful, 
they return with their victim to the same station, and then 
proceed to swallow it. Every one knows that these are the 
habits of the European Kingfisher (Alcedo ispida), and 
travellers affirm that the Kinghunters ( Halcyon ) pursue 
the same method in the forests of the Old World. But it 
has unfortunately happened that systematic naturalists 
totally unacquainted with tho natural habits of the other 
genera (nearly all of which are confined to Tropical America) 
have fancied they were climbing-birds, and have conse¬ 
quently placed them in other orders whose organization and 
economy are widely different. Thus the Jacamars, in the 
Rbgnc Animal, are placed after tho Hurnbills, and the 
Puff-birds ( Tamatia ) are associated with the Cuckoos.’ 

The following characters are assigned by Mr. SsvainBon 
to the Haley onidec : — 

Wings rounded, not formed for rapid flight. Feet very 
feeble. Toes in pairs. 

And he makes the family consist of tlio following genera 
and subgenera:—Genus Tamatia, comprising Tamatia, 
Cuv.; Capito, VieilL; Lypornix, Wagler; Monassa, 
Vioill.; and Brachypetes, Sw.—Genus Haleyon, Sw„ includ¬ 
ing Dacelo, Leach; Halcyon, Sw.; Syma, Lesson; Todi- 
ramphus, Lesson; and Ceyx, Lacfinide.—Genus Alcedo, 
Linn., comprehending Alcedo; Ispiaa, Sw.; Tanysiptera, 
Vigors; and Alcyone, Sw.—Genus Lamprotila, Sw.—Genus 
Oalbula, Linn. (Brisson, we suppose, is meant; Linnmus has 
no such genus). 

Tamatia. (Puff-Birds.) 

Generic Character. — Bill straight, compressed. Nostrils 
defended by long, stiff, incurved feathers and bristles. 
Rictus strongly bristlod. Toes versatile, as in Cuculus 
(Swainson). 

Under the article Baubbts, vol. iii., p. 434, the reader 
will find a figure of Tamatia macrorhynchos, and Mr. Swain- 


son’s description of the habits of th ePuf-btrde in general. In 
his 1 Classification of Birds,’ vol. ii., the same author states 
that the Hermit Birds (Monassa) have similar habits, and 
frequently rise up perpendicularly in the air, make a swoop, 
and return again to their former station. 

The subgenera ho characterises as follows 

Tamatia. —Bill moderato, t hick, conic; the tip but slightly 
bent. Tail narrow. Conirostral ( T. maculata, ‘ Braz. Birds,'’ 
pi. 11.) 

Capito.—Bill long; the tip abruptly bent, so os to form a 
hook. Tail narrow, Dentirostral. (C. leucatis, ‘Brazil. Birds,’ 
pi. 11; C. somnolentus, lb., pi. 9.) 

Lypornix.—Bill moderate, defended by very long bristles. 
Both mandibles nearly equal. Wings very short, rounded. 
Tail narrow. Tonuirostraf. (L. striata, ‘ Brazil. Birds,’pi. 34 ; 
L. rubicula, lb., pi. 25.) 

Monassa.— Bill as in Lypornix, without tile basal bristles, 
but with short setaceous feathers. Wings short. Tail 
lengthened, and very broad. Scansorial. (M. leurops, 
* Braz. Birds,’ pi. 12.) 

Brachypetes. — Bill as in Lypornix, but shorter, higher, 
and more curved; the margins greatly indexed. Wings 
long. Tail short and even. Fissirostral. (B. tenehrosa, 
‘ Braz. Birds,’ pi. 35.) 

Geographical distribution. —All these are inhabitants of 
tho New World. 

Halcyon. 

Generic Character. — Bill long, very straight, cylindrical; 
the sides widened ; the base inoie or less depressed ; gents 
ascending. Feet symlactylo. (Swainson.) 

The following subgenera are thus characterized 

Dacelo. —Margin of the upper mandible considerably s 
nuated near the tip. Wings lengthened; the quills slightly 
mucrounte. Tarsus covered with rough scales. Australian 
range. (Sw.) 

Example, Dacelo gigantea. White’s ‘ Voy.,’ pi. 2. (Sw. 

l)r. Leach thus describes Dacelo gigantea, the Ginanlic 
Dacelo, Alcedo gigantea of Latham, Alcedo fusca of time 
lin. Body olive-brown, beneath whitish; 1u.il banded with 
black and ferruginous, the tip white; upper mandiblo 
blackish, under one whitish with a blackish base. Male, 
with its head slightly crested, the crest fuscous; legs yel¬ 
low; belly handed with blackish. Female, with the crown 
of tho head brown, without a crest; legs brown. (Zool. 
Misc., vol. 2.) 



Dacelo giRaotca. 


Locality.—Dr. Leach gives New Holland as the habitat, 
where, lie adds, it is u very common bird; and he says that 
it is known by the appellation of Gigantic or Great Brmm 
Kingfisher. In Governor Phillip’s ‘Voyage to Botany Bav’ 

a G 2 
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(Lond. 4to., 1789), the Great Brown Kingfisher is described 
at length, with the observation that these birds vary much, 
the colours being more or less brilliant, and in some of them 
the tail is stated to be wholly barred with white and black, 
and the legs brown or blackish. The species is there said 
to inhabit various places in the South Seas, being pretty com¬ 
mon in New Guinea; but the specimen, from which the 
figure given in the work was taken, was sent from Port 
Jackson, where It is said to be not unfrequently mot with. 
It is the ’Laughing Jackass’of thecolouistsofSydney; and 
cuck’unda of the natives, according to Lesson, who says it is 
very common on the banks of Fish River, where he killed 
a great number. 

Halcyon.—Bill long, straight, broad, nearly quadrangu¬ 
lar ; culmen slightly inclining towards the tip, near which 
the margin is slightly sinuated; gape smooth. Wings broad, 
short, rounded. Tail very short. Feet syndactyle; scales 
of the tarsus obsolete. (Sw.) 

Example, Halcyon cinnamomina. (Sw.) 

The genoric character above given appears in Mr. Swain- 
son’s ‘ Classification of Birds.’ In his * Zoological Illustra¬ 
tions’ (1st series), he states that the two extreme points of 
difference in the Linnman Kingfishers are seen in Alcedo 
ispida and A. gigantea, • the last of which has been inude 
into the genus Dacelo. It will nevertheless be found that 
from among the birds left in the old genus there are a 
groat number (of which indued this bird, Halcyon cinna- 
momirws, as it is there named, ‘ is a striking example’), 
which are much nearer allied lo Dacelo than to Alcedo, 
where they now stand. It will appear therefore more natu¬ 
ral to consider Halcyon and Dacelo as one genus, which 
may be called by either name, but which must be distin¬ 
guished by the characters herein given to Halcyon, inas¬ 
much as the generic definition of Dacelo (founded on one 
bird) will be found too restricted to comprehend all.’ 

Mr. Swainson then proceeds to give the following descrip¬ 
tion of ‘ Halcyon c/nwamoimMur, Cinnamon Crab-eater,’from 
abird in the possession of Mr. Leadbeater, by whom it was 
received from New Zealand, und who gave Mr. Swain- 
son the opportunity of publishing his figure and descrip¬ 
tion. 

Total length ten inches; bill two and a half from the 
gape, and one and a half from the nostrils; the tip of the 
upper mandible with a slight inclination downwards, and 
with an appearance of a notch ; the whole head, neck, and 
under plumage of a delicate fawn colour ; under wing 
covers the same; the remaining upper plumage with the 
wings and tail changeable blue-green; cars sea-green and 
dusky united to a narrow black nuchal collar; wings four 
inches long, and the tail, which is even, three and a quar- 



Halcyon daaswitnlnsi (Swainson.) 


ter; the hind head is slightly crested, and the feet pale- 
brown.’ (Sw.) 

N. B. The sub-genus Halcyon, as given in Mr. Swainson's 
* Classification of Birds,’ vol. it., consists of many species, and 
has a wide geographical distribution in the Old World. 

Syma. — Bill long, enlarged at the base, compressed and 
thin on the sides towards its extremity, upper mandible 
slightly curved from the base to the point (.which is very 
sharp), and longer than the lower mandible, wliieh is cari- 
nated below and convex, and very sharp at its point, which 
is lodged in the groove (rainure) of the upper mandible ; 
edges of both mandibles furnished for two-thirds of their 
length with sharp serrated teeth, strong and numerous, and 
directed from before backwards. Lower space around the 
eve naked. Third and fourth quills equal, long, the first, 
short. Tarsi moderate, the three anterior toes united, the 
external toe shortest. Wings short. Tail moderate with 
unequal feathers to the number of ten great ones, and two 
external small ones. (Lesson.) 

Example, Syma Torotoro, Less.; Alcedo ruficeps, Cuv. 

Description. — Length seven inches from the tip of the 
bill to the extremity of the tail. The Bill two inches from 
the commissure to the point, and the tail twenty-seven 
lines. Colour. —Bill entirely of a brilliant golden yellow ; 
head and cheeks of a bright, uniform cinnamon yellow 
separated by a brighter tint in the form of a collar from 
the mantle (manteau) by two spots of a deep black, which 
do not entirely unite upon the nock. Around the eye a 
black circle; leathers of the mantle velvet-black, those of 
the wing-coverts uniform blue-green, rump bright green ; 
quills brown within and bordered with metallic greenish 
externally ; tail-feathers equal, of a rather deep-blue above 
and brown below. Throat of a light but very clear yel¬ 
lowish, which becomes deeper on the sides of the belly and 
breast,, to become lighter and puss into whitish on the abdo¬ 
men (bas-ventre). Feet rather htrong, of a bright yellow ; 
nails black. (Lesson.) 

M. Lesson, who established this genus, states that it 
haunts the banks of the sea, among the Mangroves— pate- 
tuviers—(Hruguiera). lie says that it skims the shores 
(groves) for the purpose of bctztng os it flies the small fishes 
wliieh its strongly dentilaled bill secures. He also observed 
many individuals skimming in their flight the waters of the 
small streams which aro discharged into the harbour of 
Dort'ry at Now Guinea, and ho says that the Papuans name 
the bird ‘ torotoro,’ doubtless from its cry. 

Todiramphus. — Bill straight (the lower mandible very 
slightly swollen or convex), very much depressed, wider 
Ilian it is high, without any arete, the mandibles equal, ob¬ 
tuse nt the end and flattened, the edges being entirely 
smooth. Nostrils basal, the fissure oblique and hardly ap¬ 
parent, bordered by the frontal feathers. Wings short,, 
rounded; first quill shortest, and the fourth longest. Tail 
long, the feathers equal, and twelve in number. Tarsi 
elongated, moderate, and reticulated. (Lesson.) 

Geographical Distribution and Habits of Todiramphus .— 
M. Lesson, who established this natural group, states tlint 
they live in the islands of the South Seas. They inhabit 
the woods, and perch almost constantly on the cocoa-palms 
(Cocotiers). Their nourishment is only composed of small 
flies ( moucherons ), which they seize when the insects come 
to pitch on the spathes charged with the flowers of the 
palm. The Islanders name them O-tatarc. They were 
sacred birds, and it was forbidden to kill them under severe 
penalties. Their skins were offered to the great god Oro. 

Example, Todiramphus sacer: Alcedo tuta, Gm. and 
Lath.; Alcedo sacra, Gm. and Lath.; Sacred King's-fisher, 
Lath. 

Description. —Total length, eight inches six lines; bill, 
twenty-one linos from the commissure to the point; tail, 
three inches. Bill black, white at the origin or the lower 
mandible; summit of the head covered with brownish- 
reen feathers, which form a sort of hood (calotte), separated 
y a large white streak which rises on the front, passes 
above the eyes, and continues behind the occiput. A large 
black line (trait) springs from the eye, and taking a tinge 
of green and then of brown, forms a border to the white 
line and 'circumscribes it. Throat, breast, and all the 
upper part of the body pure white; a very large, whitish, 
demicotlar, waved (sinuolb) with light brown and very light 
chesnut, occupies the upper part of the mantle and is bor¬ 
dered with black; the back, coverts of the wings, rump, 
upper part of the tail and wings, are uniform bluish-green; 
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the greater quills arc brown and blue on their external 
border; the other quills (remiges moyennet ) terminated 
with brown. Tail brown below. Tarsi black. The wings 
extend to the upper third of tho tad. 

M. Lesson, whose description we have selected, saps that 
the species is very common in the Islands of Otaheite, or 
Taheite, and Borabora. It perches on the cocoa-palms, 
and the natives call it Otatarc. Its flight is short, and it is 
not timid. It lives on the insects which the honied exuda¬ 
tions of the cocoa-flowers attract. This species and Psitta- 
rus Tahitensis remain constantly on the cocoa-nut trees, 
which form girdles on the shores of all those islands. 

Dr. Latham remarks that his Sacred King's-fisher has 
been found in Dusky Bay, New Zealand, where it is called 
Ghotari. 



TotHramphua sacer (Mirren ivuij,' b-iisnor/. 


Ceyx.—Bill entirely straight, long, a little flattened ver¬ 
tically, the mandibles of equal height, smooth on their 
edges, having each a rounded arete on their middie ami 
the points equal and blunt; nostrils basal, oblique, and 
sm:ili. Third quill the longest. Tail very short, the 
leathers slightly unequal. Tarsi short, delicate, with only 
three slender toes, of which the two anterior are strongly 
united, and the hind toe free. (Lesson.) 

M. Lesson remarks that the genus is founded on the 
Alcedo Iridacty/a of Latham, of which the Marltn-fiecheur 
de flsle da Lufon of Son Herat is only regarded as a variety, 
lie also notices tho Ceyxazurea, Alcedo azurea of Latham, 
and the Cey.r Mnnintirig (Alcedo Riru of Horsfield ?). 
lie remarks that C. azurea was killed on the edge of the 
harbour of DorSry, in New Guinea, and that Latham indi¬ 
cates Norfolk Island, and Lowin, Port Jackson, as its habi¬ 
tats. The C. Meninting (Meninting-U'atu, or Burung-Biru 
of the Javanese), which he considers identical with Alcrdo 
Bengalensis of Edwards, inhabits, he says, tho banks of the 
small streams round the harbour of Dordry, at New Guinea. 

Dr. Horsfleld describes the Burung-Biru as by no means 
uncommon in Java. He observed it chiefly in the interior, 
in low situations; but it was also found in the maritime 
districts. Its habits and manners were those of the European 
Kingfisher. It darts in short rapid flights along the surface 
among rivulets and lakes, emitting as it moves shrill sounds 
in a high key. These sounds are so strong and acute, that 
when the bird is near they strike the ear in an unpleasant 
manner. It is not, unfrcquently observed perched on trees 
on the banks of rivulets, and its food consists of small fishes 
and of aquatic insects. (Zool. Researches in Java.) 

■Sonnerat describes his second species of Kingfisher, from 
the Isle of Lu$on, as about one-third less than tho King¬ 
fisher of Europe, and os one of the most brilliant of birds. 
The whole bead, the neck behind, the sides of the neck, 
the back, the rump, and tail, are of a deep lilac; the wings 
indigo-blue, approaching to black, but a bright and shilling 
border of blue surrounds each feather; the throat, the 
n , ec H’.„ . “idly, and the under part of the tail are white; 
the bill u very long, of a carmine-red, ‘ dont la nuance est 


foiblethe feet are rod; 1 that,,’ adds Sonnerat, 4 which 
especially characterizes it, is that it has but three toes upon 
each foot, two before and one behind.’ (Voyage d la Nou- 
velle GuinSe.) 



McainUnij-walu, «r Burung-Biru. (XIotBfielU.) 



Mr. Swainson refers to this plate, only under tho name of 
Ceyx triductyla, as an example of the genus. 

Alcedo. 

Generic Character.—Bill very straight, compressed ils 
whole length; the tip.of both mandibles acute, and the 
upper one not inclined, commissure perfectly straight. 
Feet syndactyle. all the tarsal scales obsolete. (S\v.) 

Alcedo.—Tail very short. Feet with three toes before 
and one behind, claws simple. Culmen of the bill sharp, 
carinated, and'simple. Inner and hinder toes of equal 
length. (Sw.) 

Locality .—Inhabits only tho Only World. (Swainson.) 

Example, Alcedo Ispida, Linn. This is the Martin-Pi - 
rheuroi the French ; and also Pesckeur, Martinet Pascheur, 
Tartarin, Arlre, and Mounter , according to Belon; Pium- 
bino, Ucello del Puradiso, Pescalore, Pescatore del Re, 
Martino Pescatore. Ucello di Sancla Maria, and Vitriolo of 
tho Italians, according to Belon; Uccello della Madonna, 
Uccello Santa Maria, Piombino, and Alcione of the samel 
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according to the Prince of Musignano; Gemeine Eisvogel 
(Bechsteln) and Grower, Kleiner und Fremder Eitvogel 
(Brehm) of the Germans; Gl&s y dorian of the antient 
British, and Common Kingfisher of the modern British. 

Whether this species is one of tho birds named oXkvuv 
(Halcyon) or oXkvuv (Alcyon)—-for some of the learned 
doubt whether tho word should be aspirated or not—of 
Aristotle and the Greeks, is by no means satisfactorily 
made out, though the better opinion seems to be that it is 
tho 'AXkimIv Apuvec of the Greek zoologist. Belon und 
Pennant think that it is; Klein and M. De Bomare, on the 
contrary (and Camus seems to agree with them), consider 
it as doubtful which of our birds was meant by the Halcyon 
of the antients, whose seven placid days while brooding 
over its poetical floating nest have become proverbial. 

Des-.'ription.—Bill blackish-brown, reddish at the base. 
Behind each eye is a patch of light orange-brown, suc¬ 
ceeded by a white one. From each eorner of the under man¬ 
dible proceeds a streak of verditer-blue, tinged with verdi¬ 
gris-green. Crown of the head deep olive-green, the 
feathers tipped with verdigris-green. From the nape of 
the neck to the tail is a strip of verditer-blue feathers, tinged 
in some shades with verdigris-green. Chin and throat 
yellowish-white. Breast, belly, and Vent orange-brown, 
palest towards the under tail-coverts. Tail greenisli-blue; 
the shafts of the feathers black. Legs pale tile-red. (Selby.) 

The irides are hazel. The bill of the female is not so 
long as in the other sex. The colours also are deeper and 
more of a green shade. 

Reproduction, Habits, Fbod —Setting aside tho fable of 
the floating cradle in which during the Halcyon days the 
bird was said to rear its young, we shall find that ornitho¬ 
logists have differed not a little as to the actual nest of this 
brilliant bird. Pennant says that it makes its nest in holes 
in the sides of cliffs, which it scoops to tho depth of three 
feet, and in holes in the banks of rivers, chieHy those which 
before belonged to the water-rat; and he states the number 
of tho eggs to be from five to nine, of a most beautiful 
tiansparenl white. The nest, he adds, is very fetid. Pen¬ 
nant then refers to Aristotle’s description of the nest of the 
ahxvuv aiptovoc, or Mute Halcyon, in which the latter stales 
that it resembled those spherical concretions that are 
formed by the sea-water (dXoedxvi}), that it was hollow 
within, that the entrance was very narrow, so that if it 
should upset, the sea would not enter; that it resisted any 
violence from iron, but yielded to a blow of the hand, and 
when thus broken was soon reduced to powder, and that it 
was composed of tho bones of the f}iMvij (Bclone)—a sea-fish 
so named,—for the bird lives on fish. Aristotle then states 
the number of eggs at five or thereabouts (/list. Anim., ix. 
14). Pennant, who, os we have observed, considers the 
Mute Halcyon of Aristotle to be our common kingfisher, 
observes that much of the description above quoted seems 
to be founded on truth. The form of the nest, ho remarks, 
agrees almost exactly With the curious account of it by 
Count Zinnani ‘ The materials, which Aristotle says it 
(the nest) was composed o(J are not entiroly of his own in¬ 
vention. Whoever has seen the nest of the kingfisher will 
observe it strewed with the bones and scales of fish, tho 
fragments of the food of {he owner and its young; and those 
who deny that it is a bird which frequents the sea must 
not confine their ideas to our northern shores, but reflect, 
that birds inhabiting a sheltered place in the more rigorous 
latitudes may endure exposed ones in a milder climate. 
Aristotle made his observations in the Bast, and allows that 
the Halcyon sometimes ascended rivers, possibly to breed, 
for we learn from Zinnani, that in his soft climate, Italy, it 
breeds in May, in banks of streams that are near the sea; 
and having brought up the first hatfih, returns to the same 
place to lay a seoond time.’ Now, it will be observed that 
Pennant, in his own description of the nest, speaks of 
nothing but the hole and the fetid remains; and though 
Zinnani gives a very good description of the excavated hole, 
he speaks with caution of the collection of fish-remains 
thoroin; &r though, ho says, of the ‘ scaglie di peso? with 
which the &est was covered, * restrano vagamente intrecciate,’ 
he adds, ‘ ma forse non sono oosi disposte ad arte, bens] per 
accident®,’ showing that he thought their disposition about 
tho nest was probably more tho result of accident than 
design. 

Montagu, in his OmUhological Dictionary, says that the 
bird generally takes possession of a rat’s hole to deposit its 
eggs; jw then ptooeeds.as follows- 'Tho many curious 


accounts which have been given of the nest of this bird in¬ 
duced us to take Borne pains to discover the fact. The 
result of our researches are (is), that the hole chosen to breed 
in is always ascending, and generally two or three feet in 
the bank; at the end is scooped a hollow, at the bottom of 
which is a quantity of small fish-bones, nearly half an inch 
thick, mixed in with the earth. This is undoubtedly the 
eastings of the parent birds, and not the young, for we have 
found it even before they have eggs, and have every reason 
to believe that both male and female go to that spot, for no 
other purpose than to eject this matter, for some time before 
the female begins to lay, and that they dry it by the heat of 
their bodies, as they are frequently known to continue in 
the hole for hours, long before they have eggs. On this 
disgorged matter the female lays to the number of seven 
eggs, which are perfectly white and transparent, of a short 
oval form, weighing about one dram. The hole in which 
they breed is by no means fouled by the castings; but be¬ 
fore the young are able to fly it becomes extremely fetid by 
tho fasces of the brood, which is (are) of a watery nature, and 
cannot ho carried away by the parent birds, as is common 
with most of the smaller species. In defect of which, in¬ 
stinct has taught them to have the entrance of their habita¬ 
tion ascending, by which means the filthy matter runs oft', 
and may frequently ho soon on the outside. We never 
could observe the old birds with anything in their hills 
when they went to feed their young; from which it may 
be concluded they eject from their stomach for that purpose.’ 

Mr. Selby, after noticing the ejection of bones and other 
indigestible parts, in pellets, by the mouth of these birds, 
goes on to state that Iney breed in the banks of the streams 
they haunt, either digging a hole themselves, or taking 
possession of that of a water-rat, which they aftonvauls 
enlarge to suit their convenience. Ho then proceeds as 
follows:—‘ Tho bearing of the hole is always diagonally 
upwards, and it pierces two or three feet into the bank. 
The nest is composed of the above-mentioned pellets of fish¬ 
bones, ejected into a small cavity at tho farther end of this 
retreat, and upon which the eggs are laid, to the number of 
six or seven, of a transparent pinkish white.’ lie then 
quotes the remarks of Montagu on the sloping direction of 
the hole, and the u«c of that direction in carrying away 
offensive matter. (Illustrations if British Ornithology, 
vol. i.) 

Mr. Rennie, in his edition of Montagu’s ‘Dictionary,’ 
observes, that from tho high authority of Montagu, the de¬ 
scription above given has been copied by every recent writer, 
with the exception of Temniiuck,* who says nothing on tho 
subject, and Wilson, who says (Am. Orn., iii. 60), of his 
belled kingfisher ( Alcedo Alcyon), that ‘ its nest is neither 
constructed of glue nor fish-bones.’ Mr. Rennie then pro¬ 
ceeds thus:—‘ We are certain of the fact that this will 
apply equally to our own kingfisher. In the hank of a 
stream at Lee in Kent, we have been acquainted with one 
of these nests in the same hole for several successive sum¬ 
mers, but so far from the exuviae of fish-bones ejected, as is 
done by all birds of prey, being dried on purpose to form 
the nest, they are scattered about the floor of the hole in 
all directions, from its entrance to its termination, without 
the least order or working up witn the earth, and all moist 
and fetid. That the eggs may by accident be laid upon 
portions of these fish-bones is highly probable, as the flour is 
so thickly strewed with them that no vacant spot might be 
found, but they assuredly are not by design built up into a 
nest. Tho hole is from two to four (bet long, sloping up¬ 
wards, narrow at the entrance, but widening in the interior, 
in order perhaps to give the birds room to turn, and for the 
same apparent reason the eggs are not placed at the extre¬ 
mity. I am not a little sceptical as to its sometimes select¬ 
ing the old hole of a water-rat, which is the deadly enemy 
to its eggs and young; but it seems to indicate a dislike to 
the labour of digging. It frequents the same hole for a 
series of years, and will not abandon it, though the nest be 
repeatedly plundered of the eggs or young. The accumula¬ 
tion of cast-bones in one of these old holes has perhaps 
given origin to the notion of the nest being formed of them.’ 

Mr. Gould, in bis Birds tf Europe, states that the eggs 
are deposited in a hole, such as those above alluded to, by 
the female, without making any nest. 

• But Tetnmlnck (' Manuel,' J8S0) says that the bird u astir * in boil's in the 
earth, moat frequently iu those abandoned by the wster-ruts, along the abrupt 
liauki or riven, often under the roots of trees, in the hollows of trees, und some- 
times ia the holes of racks, and that tt lays from six to eight eggs, of a lustrous 
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Small fish, such as Sticklebacks and Minnows, form the 
food of the Kingfisher principally, but M. Temminck and 
Mr. Rennie 8uy that tho bird will also eat fry or Bpawn 
(frui), slugs, worms, and leeches. 

It sits immoveable on some overhanging twig, watching 
for its prey, and when it has secured a passing fish by a 
sudden dash, beats it to death against a stone on the ground, 
and then swallows it. At other times it will hover suspended 
over the water and dart on its prey, but the bird usually 
makes its attack from a station. The editor of the last 
edition of Pennant states that it has been seen balancing 
itself over the water in which a great many of the small, 
round, shining beetles were swimming swiftly in circles 
( gyrinus natator t), and which it makes its prey. 

" This species, when adult, appears to be mute except at the 
season of pairing; but the young are vory clamorous, and 
frequently betray their retreat before they leave the nest 
—which they do not quit till they are fully Hedged—by 
their cries. Before they provide for themselves, which they 
soon do, they sit on some branch while the parents ftsli for 
them, and on their approach with food are very noisy. 

The flight of this bird is most rapid; it darts by like an 
iridescent gleam. 

Locality. —Temminck states that Alcedo ispida occurs 
inure in the south of Europe than in the north. In Holland, 
lie says that it is not widely spread. Mr. Selby says that 
ii is generally dispersed through Europe, and that our birds 
differ in no respect from those of the same species in Asia 
an.l Africa, as he has had an opportunity of examining spe¬ 
cimens from both continents. M. Temminck observes that 
the most common of tho three species of Kingfisher must not 
be confounded with our Alcedo ispida, though it differs but 
little from it. The common Kingfisher is a resident with 
us, as it is in Italy and other European countries. Mr. 
Gould says that the young in the British Islands appear to 
have habits of partial migration, as they wander from the 
Ulterior along the rivers to the coasts, frequenting, in tho 
autumnal and winter months, the mouths of small rivulets 
and dykes near the sea; but more particularly along the 
line of the southern coast and the shores of adjacent inlets. 
We may here remark, that in the 1 Portraits d’Oyseaux' of 
Bclon, the following quatrain is printed under the cut of tho 
common Kingfisher:— 

* Lo Martinct-yesrluMir fait sa demeure 

En temps cl’hyver, an herd cie i'oeeau: 

El en PRte, sur rivime on esttin: 

El do puisson sc repaist k toute heurc. 

It may be imagined that a bird of which so many mar¬ 
vellous stories have been told, under the idea of its boirig the 
Halcyon of the antients, whose so-called nest, the Halcyo- 
neum, was supposed to bo endowed wifh medical properties, 
did not entirely escape the attention of the superstitious 
moderns. Thus its dried body was said to preserve woollen 
cloth from the moth, and if suspended by a thread from the 
ceiling of a room with doors and windows closed, to turn its 
bill towards the quarter whence the wind blew. 

Barabas, in Marlowe’s ‘ Jew of Malta,’ says— 

* lint now how stands the wind ? 

Into what corner peer* my Halcyon’s bill ? 

Hal to tho oast? yes.* 

Kent (‘King Lear’), when, in his answer to Cornwall, ho 
is lebuking such ‘slaves’ as the ‘Steward,’ declares that 
they 

' Renege, affirm, and turn their Halcyon beaks 

With every gale and vary of their masters.* 

Mrs. Charlotte Smith states that she once or twice saw a 
stuffed bird of this species hanging from tho beam of a cot¬ 
tage-room as a weather-vane to show the way of the wind. 
It has lately been soen in a similar position at Botley near 
Southampton. In the same part of the country some of 
llie common people fancy that if a dead kingfisher be sus¬ 
pended by the bill it will turn its breast according to the ebb 
and flow of the tide. The bird was also supposed to be a pro¬ 
tection against thunder, to increase hidden treasure, to bestow 
grace and beauty on the person who carried it, and to renew 
its plumage, dead as it was, every season by moulting. 

With reference to the question as to what species was 
meant by Aristotle, the reader should bo aware that another 
Kingfisher, Alcedo rudis of Linnaeus (Ispida t Swainson), 
occurs in the islands of the Grecian Archipelago, though 
Africa and Asia appear to bo its more particular localities. 
The species is figured in Mr. Gould’s beautiful work on the 
1 Birds of Europe.’ 



Alcedo ispida. 

Ispida. Habit of Alcedo. —Culmen obtuse, somewhat 
flattened, and margined on each side by an indented groove. 
Tail lengthened, rounded. Inner toe much longer than 
the hinder. Clatos either deeply notched, or cleft so as to 
present two acute unequal point's. (Sw.) 

Geographical Distribution. —Chiefly the New World. 
(Swainson.) 

Mr. Swainson, who, in his ‘ Classification of Birds,’ gives 
tho habitat above stated, describes two species, Ispida 
giganlea, and Ispida bicincta, in his birds of Western 
Africa. Ho states, and with reason, that among the largest 
sized Kingfishers that have long been imperfectly known 
and incorporated in our systems, tliore is the greatest con¬ 
fusion, not only as to the characters of the birds themselves, 
but likewise in regard to their native countries. We have 
therefore, knowing the accuracy of Mr. Swainson’s pencil, 
copied his figures of Halcyon cinnamoniina, hqvida gigan- 
tea, and Alcyone Australis (the latter from Mr. Swainson’s 
figure in the Zoological Illustrations, with the aid of a spe¬ 
cimen in the Museum of tho Zoological Society of London), 
as the best, if not the only mode of conveying to the reader 
the forms that he would designate under the names of Hal¬ 
cyon, Ispida, and Alcyone. 

Description.— Above cinereous, spotted with white; chin 
and cheeks white, immaculate; breast with a broad rufous 
collar; head above black, crested behind. 

Locality, Senegal. 



Iipidu (S»*in«ra.) 

Tanysiptera. — Bill rather short, somewhat thick, straight, 
acute; nostrils oval. Tail graduated; two middle tail- 
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feathers longest. (Vigors.) Mr. Swainson gives India as curved; the upper margins folding over the lower. Nostril* 
tho Locality. membranaceous; the aperture round, protected by feathers. 

Example, Tanysiptera Dea; Alcedo Dea, Linn., Isjiida Wings as in Galbula, but longer; the third and fifth quills 
Ternatana, Briss. equal. (Sw.) 

Description. —Above intense black-azure, white beneath; Example, Lamprotila platyrhyncha. 
head and wing-coverts cserulcan; tail-feathers white mar¬ 
gined with cserulean, the two middle ones cerulean, with 
their apices club-shaped and white. (Vigors.) 


Vi 
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Tanysiptera Den. 

Alcyone.—Bill as in Alcedo; but the feet with only three 
toes. Australia. 'Swainson.) 

Example, Alcyone Australis. 

Description. —Body above, sides of the head and neck, 
shilling mazarine blue; beneath rufous; chin and throat 
whitish; wings blackish; inner fore-toe wanting. (Swainson, 
Zool. III., 1st series, where it is figured and described as 
Alcedo asurea.) 

Locality, New Holland. 

Halits.— Lewin, who has figured this Kingfisher in his 
‘ Birds of New Holland,’ states that it inhabits heads of 
rivers, visiting dead trees, from the branches of which it 
darts on its prey in the water boneath, and is sometimes 
completely immersed by the velocity of its descont. 


Lamprotila plntyihyurlm. 

Galbula. 

Generic Character .—Plumage metallic. Bill very long, 
perfectly straight, greatly compressed; tho eulmeu sliaip; 
the tip not bent. Wings short. Tail lengthened, gradu¬ 
ated. Toes in pairs, or with the Hull ax wanting. Nostrils 
with a few strong bristles. (Sw.) 

Habits. —Mr. Swainson remarks (Classification of Birds, 
vol. ii.) that the habits of the Jacamars and those of the 
Puff-birds and Hermit-Birds ure similar, although the 
flight of the latter is weaker. ‘ The Jacamars,’ he says, 
‘ generally sit on low naked branches in the forest paths, 
from whence they dart upon butterflies, spearing them with 






vi 
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Zdcytma Auitmii. 

Lamprotila. 

Generic Character .—Plumage metallic green and gold. 
Bill very broad, dilated: the oommiteure and eufiaen 
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tneir long bill: their haunts, iudeed, may frequently bt 
1 nown by the ground being strewed with the beautiful 
wings of their victims, the body of which they alone 
devour.’ 

Mr. Swainson further observes that in all the groups of this 
family previously noticed the bill is invariably compressed on 
the sides, and generally of considerable length; but in Oalbula 
grandis a change from this structure is first discovered, and 
we see a bill considerably broad and depressed; that cha¬ 
racter, in short, which is in unison with the next family, 
according to Mr. Swainson’s arrangement, via. the Trogo- 
iddce. 

Example, Galbula paradisea; Swallow-tailed King¬ 
fisher, Edw., Paradise Jacamar, Lath. 

Description .—Size of a lark; colour golden green; 
throat, nock, and lesser wing-coverts white; head violaceous 
brown. Bill and feet, the latter of which are feathered to 
the toes, black; two intermediate tail-feathers longest. 

Locality, Surinam. 

KING’S COUNTY, an inland county of the province 
of Leinster, in Ireland, bounded on the north by the county 
of West Meath, on the oast by the county of Kildare, on the 
south by Queen’s County and the county of Tipperary, and 
on the west by the river Shannon, which separates it from 
the counties of Galway and Roscommon. From the boun¬ 
dary of Kildare, near Edendorry, on the east, to the Shannon 
at Shannon Bridge, on the west, it extends 32 Irish or 11 
statute miles; and from the boundary of Tipperary, near 
Moneygale, on the south, to the boundary of West Meath, 
near Clara, on the north, 31 Irish or 39J statute miles. 
According to the map published under the superintendence 
of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge it 
contains 450,960 statute acres, or 714 square statute miles. 
The area has elsewhere been estimated at 528,1 GG statute 
acres, of which 394,509 are cultivated land, 133,349 are 
unpi ofitable, chiefly bog, and 248 are under water. The 
population in 1831 was 144,225. 

The outline of the county is very irregular, extending 
cast and west from Kildare to the Shannon, and thence 
stretching southward between that river and the range of 
the Shove Bloom Mountains. A series of low limestone 
hills, running in a north-easterly direction from the northern 
extremity of the Slicve Bloom range, by Geashil, divides 
the northern portion of the county into two districts of 
unequal area, of which the one discharges its waters east¬ 
ward to the Barrow; and the other, which is of about double 
tins extent of the former, westward into the Shannon. 
This range of eminences terminates in the north-eastern 
part of tlie county, in the conical hill of Croghan, which 
rises 5U0 feet above tho surrounding country, and forms 
the most prominent object within a circuit of twenty miles 
in diameter. From the northern and eastern declivities of 
Croghan Hill the ground slopes towards the basin of the 
lloyne, one branch of which, the Yellow River, lias its 
source in the small lake of Loch Rushnel, situated in a 
morass at the northern foot of the hills. 

From Croghan and the Yellow River to the Boyne, 
which forms the north-eastern boundary of the county, 
stipulating it from the barony of Carbcrry in Kildare, is a 
tract of well-cultivated country, containing the flourishing 
market-town of Edenderry, an antient seat of the Cooley 
or Cowley family, who settled here in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. A branch from the Grand Canal is carried to 
the town, which is situated abovo half a mile north from 
tho main line. The Marquis of Downshire is the proprietor, 
and has contributed liberally to the construction of the 
canal and to the erection of a handsome and commodious 
market-house. South from the lino of the Grand Canal, 
the district included between the heights of Geashil and 
the county of Kildare is to a great extent occupied by peat¬ 
bog, forming a portion of the great bog of Allen. This 
tract, extending about twelve miles every way, is divided 
into two principal valleys by tho Philipstown and Cushina 
rivers, whioh, running from north-west to south-east, dis¬ 
charge themselves, through the Feagile and Little Burrow 
rivers, into tho Great Barrow, which last forms the southern 
boundary of the district. The Philipstown river, which 
runs in a very tortuous course between undulating banks, 
which are generally arable for a distance of half a mile to 
a mile on each side of tho stream, has its source on the 
eastern side of the bog of Ballycommon, a tract of peat-bog 
occupying the summit level of the central northern district 
P. C„ No. 817. 


of the county The highest part of the bog is 286 feet 
ubove the level of the sea, and the waters issuing from its 
eastern and western borders run respectively to the Barrow 
and the Shannon. Between the Philipstown river and the 
Grand Canal are included the detached bogs of Cloncrane, 
Esker, and Down, covering, with the bog of Ballycommon, 
a total area of 9499 statute acres. South of the Philipstown 
river, between it and the Cushina, the bogs of Mount Lucas, 
Clousasl, and Ballykeane, extend over 16,592 acres; and 
the bog of Portarlingtou covers a tract of 49IG acres 
between the Cushina and the Barrow. The highest ele¬ 
vation of the bogs oil this side of Ballycommon is about 
250 feet. Thu Barrow, at its junction with the Little Barrow, 
where it receives their waters, is 185 feet above the level of 
the sea, so that their drainage could be effected with un¬ 
usual facility. It is estimated that the entire bogs on this 
side of the heights of Geashil, comprising a totul of 33.G5G 
acres, which includes some smaller tracts not specified 
above, could be druined at an expense of about 50,0007. 
Each of the rivers above mentioned has a margin of arable 
land varying from half a mile to two and three miles in 
brcadlh. The valley of the Barrow, which consists on the 
King’s County side of such a margin interposed between 
it and the bog of Portarlmgton, is highly cultivated, and to 
a considerable extent occupied by the demesnes of the resi¬ 
dent gentry. About midway between the point where it 
becomes the.boundury of the county and its junction with 
the Little Burrow is Portarlmgton, a very well-built and 
respectably inhabited town, partly situated on the northern 
bank of the Barrow, in this county, but elnelly in Queen’s 
County. [Queen’s County.] The Barrow here is shallow 
and comparatively rapid, having a fall of '6 feet, front Port- 
arlington to its junction with the Little Barrow. North¬ 
west. from Portarlmgton, near tho head of the Cushina 
river, is tho small town of Geashil, formerly a scat of the 
O’Dempsys. The upland tract, on which the town is situ¬ 
ated, is said to have been one of tho first places cleared of 
wood by the early colonists of Ireland. Agriculture is 
however but little advanced in the immediate vicinity of 
the town. Between Geashil and Croghan IIill the high 
ground has more of the character of a flat table-land, on 
tho summit-level of which, nearly surrounded by the bog of 
Ballycommon, is Philipstown, formerly Dangin, a scat of 
the O’Connors, and, from 1557 to 1833, the shire town 
of the county. The transfer of the assizes to the neighbour¬ 
ing town of Tullumore in the latter year has reduced 
Philipstown, which was never a place of much importance, 
to tlio condition of a village. It is situated on the sumuiit- 
level of the Grand Canal, the surface-water of which is 2G1 
loot above the level of tile sea. 

West from the raugo of Geashil tile country slopes to the 
valley of the Brosna, which, flowing from Loch Ennii m 
West Meath, traverses the north-western portion of the 
county iu a direction from north of east to south of west; 
and, after receiving the Clodagii and Frankford rivers from 
tlie district between Gcaslul and the Shannon, Hows into 
that river at Shannon Harbour. The line of tlie Grand 
Canal, which joins the Shannon at the same point, is nearly 
parallel to the course of the Brosna after its junction with 
the Clodagii. The latter river rises iu Loch Aunagh, a 
pool of marsh water on the coufmes of Queen’s County, 
and receives the drainage of about 4000 acres of bog lying 
between Geashil and Tullamore. Tullamore, the assize 
town of the county, is situated on the southern bank of tlie 
Grand Canal, on a stream running into the Clodagii. [Tux.- 
lamore.] Tlie demesne of Lord Charleville, comprising 
1500 acres, extends from tho western outskirts of the town 
to tho junction of the Tullamore and Clodagii rivers, tho 
latter of which forms several beautiful cascades in its descent 
through a wooded glen in the demesne. The mansion is 
in tho baronial style, on a scale corresponding to the extent 
of the grounds, and is by much the finest residence in this 
part of Ireland. Higher up, on tlie Clodagii at Clonad, is 
a considerable Iraet of wood, which, with the extensive 
plantations of Charleville Forest and the cultivated tract 
round Tullamore, forms a pleasing contrast to the boggy 
districts on each side. Tlie bogs on the western side of Tul- 
lamore, lying along the southern sale of tlio Grand Canal, 
occupy an area of 11,589 acres. They are disposed in three 
principal tracts, separated from one another by low hills of 
limestone gravel, and bounded on the south by the hill of 
Cloglian, which separates the bogs immediately bordering 
' Voi,, XIII.—2 H 
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on the canal from tnc more extensive tract lying between 
its southern declivity and the range of Slieve Bloom. This 
latter tract, consisting of five principal fields, extends over 
23,986 acres, and by its drainage forms the chief supply of 
the Frankford or Silver river. This river lias its source on 
the north-western declivity of Slieve Bloom, near the small 
town of Kinnitty, which, previous t o the forfeitures of 1641, 
was the residence of a branch of the O’Carrol family, petty 
princes of Ely O’Carrol. 

About five miles from Kinnitty, lower on the river, is 
Frankford, a thriving market-town for grain, situated in the 
district which was antiently possessed by the O'Molloys, 
the ruins of whose castle of Broghill are still standing in 
the neighbourhood. The Frankford river, passing under 
the Grand Canal at the Macartney aqueduct, runs into the 
Brosna, about three miles below the junction of the latter 
river with the Clodagh, which also passes under the catial. 
The valley of the Brosna is the best cultivated portion of 
the north western division of the county. The river winds 
between undulating banks, which form a margin of con¬ 
siderable breadth on each side free from hog, and towards 
West Meath spread into a well-cultivated open country about 
the town of Clara, which is situated on tho liver neat'the 
county bounds. Clara is well built, and, prior to the opening 
of tho Grand Canal, was the chief manufacturing town of 
the county: the linen and cotton manufactures are now the 
principal branches of trade carried on in it. Below Clara, 
on the Brosna, are the village of Ballycumber and the town 
of Ferbane, the latter very pleasingly situated on the wooded 
banks of the river near its junction with the Shannon. 
The district included between the Brosna and the county of 
West Meat h, with the exception of the arable margin of the 
river, is almost wholly occupied by bogs. These are of 
greatest extent towards 1 he Shannon, covering an area of 
17,800 acres along tho hanks of that river. The Blackvvafor 
stream drains this tract, and gives its name to the principal 
field of bog, which covers 12,106 acres. A margin of arable 
iarul borders the Shannon also, and elevated tracts of lime¬ 
stone gravel extend fiom it into the interior of this part of 
the county, separating the several bogs. The remainder of 
the bogs of this district, extending from the field drained by 
tho Black water to the north of Clara, cover 11,055 acres. 
The most eastern of tho four tracts comprised in this divi¬ 
sion is the hog of Ktlmaleady, now generally known as the 
‘ moving bog, which in the year 1821 burst its bounds and 
flowed nearly a mile and a half down an adjoining valley. 

The remaining portion of tho county, included between 
the western declivities of the Slieve Bloom Mountains, Tip¬ 
perary, and the Shannon, has a general slope towards the 
Little Brosna, which forms the houuduiy between King’s 
County and Tipperary. This division of the county, with 
the exception of that part immedmtoly bordering on the 
Shannon, lies south of tho boggy region, and is little en¬ 
cumbered either with rough land or morass. The portion 
which slopes immediately to the Shannon, north of the 
junction of the little Brosna with that river, is bleak und 
moory, comprising a considerable portion of the bogs lying 
south of Cloghan lull. These are drained by two streams 
running westward to the Shannon, the more considerable 
of which has its source in 1-oc.h Count, a small lake south 
of Cloghan. On the hank of the Shannon, between these 
streams, is situated the thriving town of Banaghor, com¬ 
manding an important pass into Connaught. The bridge 
which here crosses the Shannon is old and narrow, and'it 
is proposed to erect a new one bettor fitted for so great a 
thoroughfare. There are fortifications at both ends of the 
bridge, commanding the approaches, and about a Quarter of 
a mile farther down, on the King’s County side, there is a 
circular redoubt mounting six pieces of cannon. Ba- 
nagher is well situated for trade, und has several thriving 
manufactures. The banks of the Shannon are here richly 
clothed with meadow, but liable to frequent floods. The 
valley of tho Little Brosna from the Shannon to Birr [Birr], 
and thence to the range of Slieve Bloom and the borders 
of tho county of Tipperary and Queen's County, is an un¬ 
dulating well inhabited district, containing extensive tracts 
of pasture, and towards the mountains abounding with varied 
and pleasing scenery. The small towns of Slum-one and 
Moneygale are situated in this part of the county, the latter 
within a few miles of Roscrea, on the northern border of 
Tipperary. Tho highest elevation of the Slieve Bloom 
Mountains it 1689 feet. They extend in a line from north¬ 


east to south-west, through a dislattce of 15 miles along me 
Queen’s County border of this county, lying principally 
within the latter. A narrow pass, called the Gnp of Glun- 
dine, is the only point of communication throughout this 
line available for purposes of general traffic. It lies near 
tho northern extremity of the range, on the road from Frank¬ 
ford to Mountrath in Queen’s County. A continuation 
of the Devil’s Bit range forms the more southerly part of 
the boundary-line bordering on Tipperary. Through the 
interval between these ranges is earned the line of commu¬ 
nication between Roscrca and Birr. These mountains, 
although of no great altitude, present a varied and picturesque 
outline, and abound with scenes of much natural beauty. 

That part, of the river Shannon which borders on this 
county is included within the division of the Middle Shan¬ 
non, on which the Grand Canal Company have a jurisdic¬ 
tion, extending from the north end of the canal at Athlone 
to the north end of Loch Derg below Portumna Brulgo, a 
total distance of 39 miles. The navigation is partly by tho 
liver and partly by lateral cuts. There are three such, with 
locks on that part of the Middle Shannon bordering King s 
County, viz. at Meelick, Banagher, and Shannon Bridge. 
Five steam-boatsemployed by the Ireland Navigation Com¬ 
pany in connection with the City of Dublin Steam Packet 
Company ply on this part of the liver. The largest of these 
steam-boats is of 282 tons burthen. The number of boats 
plying on the same part of the l it or in 1829 was 342, but log 
a gross tonnage of 9252 tons; and in 1835 was 467, having 
a gross tonnage of 15,482 tons. Various improvements have 
been recommended by the commissioners of the Shannon 
Navigation, which are likely to he soon put in execution. 
These contemplated improvements include new bridges at 
Shannon Bridge and Banagher, and a foot-bridge neat- Moe- 
lick. [Shannon.] The Little Brosna is navigable tor 
small boats to a distance of about two miles from its junc¬ 
tion with the Shannon, and it is proposed to make it navi¬ 
gable as far as But. 

Climate. —Notwithstanding the groat extent of wet ground 
on the surface of King’s County, the climate is neither damp 
nor unwholesome. This is paitly accounted for by the an¬ 
tiseptic quality of tlie peat-bog, and partly by the fact of 1 lie 
county lying comparatively high and open. The Queen’s 
County side of the Slieve Bloom range is however much 
more favourably situated for sun and shelter than that dt>- 
clivily of the chain which spreads into the south-western 
district of this county. 

Geology .—The floetz limestone of tho central pjpiu 
spreads over the entire area of tile county, with llie excep¬ 
tion of the portions occupied by the protruded masses of the 
Slieve Bloom chain and the hill of Croghan. The range 
of Slieve Bloom consists of a nucleus of clay-slate, support¬ 
ing flanks of sandstone in which the clay-slate is enveloped 
cm all the declivities. The clay-slate is generally of a 
quarlzy and flinty character, approaching to fine-grained 
grauwaeke. The rock ranges 20° south of cast and 15° 
north of west, and dips 70° towards the south. The strata 
are generally from one foot to three in thickness, anil in 
some places afford excellent flags from one to five inches 
thick, and seven and eight l'eet square. The surrounding 
sandstone, which lies conformably on the supporting rock, 
is yellowish-while or grey, composed of granular particles 
of quartz, and very compact. It is rarely found of the red 
cast which characterizes the sandstone formation farther 
south, nor lias it much of the conglomerate character. 
Croghan Hill consists of a protruded mass of trap conglo¬ 
merate vising about 500 feet above the level of the sur¬ 
rounding country, with steep declivities towards the south. 
The limestone of the surrounding plain appears tilted up 
and supported on the north-western and south-western sides 
of the greenstone tabular masses. Calcareous matter is 
generally diffused through this rock, which varies from a 
pale lavender colour to a greyish-black, consisting, where it 
assumes the former appearance, of an intimate mixture of 
compact felspar and carbonate of lime ; and where it has the 
latter characteristic tint, of a mixture of hornblende and 
felspar, containing minute disseminated particles of horn¬ 
blende, calcareous-spar, quartz, and iron-pyrites. These, 
the calcareous fragments especially, are often found em¬ 
bedded in the greenstone in rounded lumps. The rock is 
consequently very easily decomposed, and forms an uncom¬ 
monly rich and friable soil. The hill is almost all under 
cultivation, and yields the most abundant white and green 
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crop* without any manure whatever. Massy strata of green¬ 
stone appear also between Croghan Hill and Philipstown, 
about a quarter of a mile from the latter place, whence it 
seems probable that the fioetz limestone of the vicinity 
reposes immediately on the trap-rock. Granular limestone 
occurs at the Seven Churches in the north-west of the county, 
and has been quarried to the extent of 3000 cubic feet of 
good grey marble. Banks of rollod-limestone gravel, called 
eskers, occur frequently throughout the floetz limestone 
district. Continuous ridges of these gravel-banks surround 
the principal divisions of the bogs above enumerated. The 
eskers afford an interesting subject of study to the geologist, 
as from their structure they appear to have been deposited 
from wator in violent action, and their external configura¬ 
tion affords an index to the direction of the current. 

Soil, tyc. —The bogs, which occupy so large a portion of 
the county,"generally repose on limestone-gravel. The peat, 
although apparently spongy and easily permeable, is very 
leteutive of water, us shown by the remarkable fact of sur¬ 
face pools existing in the bogs within short distances of each 
other, on different levels. The soil in general is not natu¬ 
rally fertile, but can bo made to yield very good crops in the 
arable districts by manuring with the lime and bog-stuff 
which abound throughout the county. The soil of that side 
of the Slievc Bloom range included m King’s County is cold 
and grit'), with the exception of one portion near the middle 
of the range, where the limestone reaches high up the de¬ 
clivities of Knocknaman, Castletown, and Cumber hills. 
This part of the range affords fertile and extensive pastures, 
which are grazed throughout the year with flocks of sheep 
and young cattle. In the district lying between these 
mountains ami that portion of Tipperary which intervenes 
between them and the Shannon the soil is generally a light 
gravel, easily tilled, and tolerably fertile. Farther north on 
'his side of the county it becomes stiff and moory; aim 
throughout a great part of the barony of Garry castle, which 
suelclies along 'he entire line of the Shannon, the lock is 
covered only by a thin, stratum of poor clayey moor. The 
hanks of the Shannon however, where they are occasionally 
overflowed, afford considerable tracts of fine meadow, and 
the eskers and derries, as the open spots of dry ground in 
iin l between llio hogs are termed, have generally a rich 
friable soil. The chief grazing districts in the county lie 
on the borders of West Meath, where the pastures are con¬ 
sidered very favourable to vvool-growiug. Throughout the 
central division the soil, where unencumbered with hog, is 
almost wholly in tillage. In the south-eastern districts 
bordering on Queen’s County and Kildare tillage is not so 
much attended to, the insulated tracts between the bogs 
being better calculated for grazing. The best ground in 
the county is in the north-western division, from Croghan 
IIilI to the boundary of Meath. It is equal to fattening 
bullocks of any weight, aud is consequently liltlu broken 
up by tillage. Forest-trees flourish here, the ash especi¬ 
ally, with peculiar vigour, aud the hedge-rows of white 
thorn are remarkably luxuriant. The average sales of gram 
for each of the ten years preceding 1836 in the principal 
market-towns of King’s County appear from the following 
fable :■ - 



Barrel. of Wheat, 

Dowels of Oats, 

Barrels of Barley, 


of 26 atom*. 

of 16 atone. 

of 16 stone, 

Tullamorc . 

. 45,900 

35,000 

20,000 

Philipstown 

. 100 

9,000 

6,000 

Clara . . 

. 16,000 

. 16,GOO 

. none. 

Forbanc . 

. 60,000 

30,000 

. 300 

Cloghan 

. 5,800 

300 

. none. 

Banagher . 

• 25,000 

40,000 

. 1,000 

Birr . . . 

. 5,600 

. 15,100 

13,000 

Edenderry, 

. 20,000 

. 30,000 

. 25,000 


The linen manufacture was carried on about fhu begin¬ 
ning of the present century with considerable activity in the 
west of the county, hut. has latterly declined. There is a 
small manufacture of friezes, stuffs, and serges for home 
consumption. Distilling, brewing, and the grinding of corn 
are carried on at Birr and in other parts of the county, but 
not to any great extent. In 1 H it there were 69!f weavers, 
13 tanners, und 18 brewers in the county. 

The condition of ths working classes is somewhat better 
in the northern and central districts of King’s County than 
in most of the neighbouring parts of Ireland. Wages vary 
from 6 d. to lOrf. per day, on an average of 100 working days 
each year. The cabins of the labouring peasantr) are com¬ 
monly of u very bad description, particularly in the boggy 
districts. There is however a gixiil number of comfort able 
farmers, and the people generally are of industrious and 
decent habits. The English languuge is spoken univer¬ 
sally. 

King's County is divided into the baronies of Warrens- 
town, on the north-east; Coolcslown, on the east, contain¬ 
ing the town of Edenderry (population in 1831, 12831; 
Flnlipstown, Lower, on the north, containing tho town of 
Philipstown (population, 1454) ; Philipstown. Upper, con¬ 
taining part of the town of Portarlmgton (total population, 
30'!!): Geashil, in the centre; Kileoursey, on the north¬ 
west, containing the town ofClara (population, 1)49); Bally- 
cowen, west of Geashil, containing the town of Tullatnore 
(population, 6342); Ballyboy, south of Balljcowen, con 
taming the town of Franktbrd (population, 373); Garry- 
eastle, on the west, containing the towns of Banagher 
(population, 2636), Shamionbridge (population, 559), and 
Ferbanu (population 501); Eglish, south of Garry castle; 
Ballybrit, south of Eglish, containing the towns of Birr 
or Parsonstown (population, 6594) and Crinkle (population, 
531); and Clonlisk, on the south-west, containing the town 
of Shinrone (population, 1287) and the village of Moneygale 
(population, 379). 

Philipstown was incorporated as a borough by charter of 
the 12th Elizabeth, hut the corporation is now extinct; 
Banagher also, incorporated as a borough by charter of the 
4th Charles 1., has no longer any traces of a governing 
body: and these arc the only towns in the county which 
have at any time had corporations. 

Prior to the Union, King’s County was represented in the 
Irish parliament by two county members, and two for each 
of the above boroughs. The representation of the Imperial 
Parliament is now limited to two county members. The eon- 
stitueney in 1836 consisted of 1694 voters. 

The assizes are hold at Tullamorc. General quarter- 
sessions are held at Ttillamore, Birr, and Philipstown, in 
each of which is a court-house anil gaol, that at Tullamorc 
being the county-gaol and the others bridewells. Outlie 
1st January, 1836, tile police force of this county consisted 
of 5 chief constables, 45 constables, 225 sub-constables, and 
6 horse, supported at a cost, for the year 1835, of 9548/. 3v 
Hd., of which 4838/. 5,v. Ilf/, was chargeable against the 
county. Thu total number of criminal offenders committed 
to the county-gaol in the year 1836 was 672 males and 94 
females, of whom 254 males and 13 females could read aud 
write at. the time of tlieir committal, 272 males and 38 
females could read only, and 146 males and 43 females 
could neither read nor write. 

Tho district lunatic asylum for King’s County is at 
Maryborough in Queen’s County. There is a countv in¬ 
firmary at Tullamoru, fever hospitals at Shinrone and Birr, 
and dispensaries in all the chief tow ns and villages. There 
are barracks at Banagher, Birr, Shannon-harbour, Tulla- 
more, and Philipstown. 


Population Table. 


Date. 

How ascertained. 

Hours*. 

Families. 

FiimilieH 
chiefly 
employ ed hi 
agriculture. 

Families 
chiefly 
employed in 
trade, mauu 
fcdurea, and 
handicraft. 

Families not 
included 
in the 
preceding- 
classes. 

Males. 

Femalea. 

Titah 

1792 

Estimated by Dr. Beaufort . 

15,536 





■ 

mm 

■ffpi 

1813 

Under Act of 1812 . . . 

19,705 

. s 




91 

pHI 


1821 

Under Act 55 Geo. IIl.,c. 120 

22,564 

25,374 



. . 

65,558 

Eg&Zl 


1831 

Under Act. 1 Will. IV., c. 19 . 

24,256 

l 

26,072 

17,162 

3,984 

4,926 

71,287 

H 

H 


2H 2 
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History and Antiquities. —Although not reduced to shire- 
ground as one county until the time of Mary, King's 
County was partially included in other shires at a very 
early period. It appears from sundry Pipe Rolls of the 
reign of Edward III. that the portion which at present 
borders on West Meath was in those days accounted a part 
of tho shire of M^ath, and as such was charged with royal 
service. The manor of Geashil, now forming the central 
district of the county, was, in the reign of Edward II., in 
like manner accounted a part of Kildare, being an antient 
inheritance of the Fitzgeralds. Offaly also, a part, of which 
now lies within the bounds of King’s County, was included 
in Kildare from the first division of Leinster into counties. 
But the western and south-western portions of the county, 
including Ely O’Carrol [Birr] and MacCoghlan’s County, 
although stated to have formed part of Offaly, and conse¬ 
quently to have been included in the first limits of the 
county of Kildare, do not appear to have been reduced for 
practical purposes to the authority of English law until the 
year 1557, when the act was passed which erected the 
whole into one county under its present name. Before that 
period it was generally designated Western Glenmalery, to 
distinguish it from Eastern Glenmalery, the present Queen’s 
County. [Queen’s County.] The fort of Dangin, an old 
scat of the O’Connors, the chief family of Offaly, was at 
tho same time made the shire town, and called Philips- 
town, in compliment to the king consort. The native 
ehieftains for a length of time struggled against the new 
settlement, until A.n. 1600, when the Lord Deputy Mou n tjoy, 
having joined his forces with those of Sir Oliver Lambert, 
succeeded, after a deplorable destruction of life and pro¬ 
perty, in finally reducing them. An account of the military 
operations of which this county was the theatre, during 
the rebellion of 1641 and the ensuing wars, is given under 
the heads of the chief towns. [Birr; Tullamore.] The 
forfeitures consequent on that rebellion and on the subse¬ 
quent war of the Revolution were very extensive. On the 
latter occasion the number of acres of profitable land con¬ 
fiscated was 30,459, of a total value nt that time of 89,32 if. 
14*. The families of Coglilan, Geoghegan, Carrol, and 
Grace were the most considerable among those attainted. 

The ruins of the seven churches of Clonmaenoise, situ¬ 
ated on the bank of the Shannon, in tho north-western 
part of this county, form one of the most interesting groups 
of ecclesiastical remains to be mot with in the island. The 
buildings are of various dates, from, probably, the seventh 
century to the twelfth. St. Kieran of Clonard founded tho 
abbey A.n. 548. It was subsequently, but at an uncertain 
date, raised to the rank of a cathedral church, and so con¬ 
tinued till A.n. 1568, when the see of Clonmaenoise was 
united to that of Meath. Surrounding the abbey is the 
antient burying-ground, containing about two Irish acres, 
and occupied with the sites and ruins of various religious 
houses. The whole is enclosed with a wall, at two of the 
angles of which are antient round towers, said to have been 
erected by O’Rourk and MacCarthy respectively. The 
buildings within the precincts are chiefly chapels, erected 
over family burying-places by tho various Irish kings and 
chieftains, who/ although at perpetual war in their lives, 
were contented to lie here peaceably in death.’ They are:— 
Temple-Righ, built by O’Melauglilin, king of Meath; 
Tomple-Connor, built by O'Connor Dunn; Temple-Mac- 
Dermot, founded by MacDevmot, prince of Coolavin ; and 
two others, founded by O’Kelly and MacCarthy More. 
The place was for many centuries the Iona of Ireland, anil 
still continues to exhibit more numerous remains of antient 
monuments than any other cemetery in the country. Two 
monumental crosses, richly carved, stand near the western 
door of the Templc-MacDermot. One of these, fifteen feet 
in height, is formed of a single stone. There are tho 
remains of several other religious houses in tho immediate 
vicinity. The entire group occupies a gently swelling bank, 
rising from the Shannon about midway between Shannon 
Harbour and Athlono. The place is shut in on the north 
and east by a vast tract of bog, and has a peculiarly lovely 
and picturesque appearance. Twenty-eight other religious 
houses are enumerated in this county, of which the chief 
were:—Birr; Durrow, founded a.d. 550; Gallen on the 
Brosna, founded in the fifth century; Monastereoras, near 
Edenderry, founded by John Bermingham, earl of Ixmtli, 
in the year 1325; and Seirkoirau, near Birr, founded 
a.d 402, by St. Kiaran the Elder, and for some time a 


cathedral oburoh. There are numeroue remains of feudal 
castles, chiefly of the Elizabethan sera. Leap Castle, 
situated on a declivity of Slieve Bloom, in a strong aftd com¬ 
manding position, is still inhabited; so also are Cloghan 
Castle and the castle of Birr. There are no very remark¬ 
able monuments of the earlier ®ra. 

The county expenses are defrayed by grand-jury pre¬ 
sentments. The sum levied in the year 1835 was 21,0607. 
19s. 8d., of which 4739/. 14s. Ad. was for public works, 
roads, &c.; 11,179/. 16s. 6c/. was for public buildings, 
charities, &c.; and 5141/. 8s. 10rf. for police and the ad¬ 
ministration of justice. 

King’s County embraces a portion of each of tho four 
archiepiscopal provinces, extending into the dioceses of 
Clonfert, Ossory, Killaloe, Meath, and Kildare, under which 
the educational statistics of the county are included. 

( Statistical Survey of King's County, Dublin, 1801 ; 
Transactions of the Geological Society, vol. v.; Brewer’s 
Beauties of Ireland; Parliamentary Reports and Pa¬ 
pers.) 

KING’S EVIL. [Scrofula.] 

KING’S LYNN. [Lynn.] 

KING’S YELLOW, the name given to orpiment, or 
the yellow sulphuret of arsenic, when used as a pigment. 
[Arsenic.] 

KINGS, THE BOOKS OF, the name of two books of 
the Old Testament. They originally formed only one book 
in the Hebrew text, and are entitled that is, ‘kings.’ 

In tho Septuagint they are divided into two books, and arc 
entitled ‘ the third and fourth books of reigns’ or kingdoms 
(ftamX tidv rplri) sal rirttpr ij); since the first and second 
books of Samuel are called in this translation the first and 
second books of Kings. 

These books contain all account of .Towisli history from 
the death of David to that of Solomon (I Kings, i -xi.); an 
account of the division of the kingdom under his successor 
Rehoboam, and the history of the two kingdoms of Israel 
and Judah, to the conquest of the former by the Assyrians 
under Shalmaneser (1 Kings, xii.— *2 Kings, xvii.): and the 
separate history of the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, till 
they were carried away captive to Babylon by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar in the reign of Jehoiachin. (‘2 Kings, xviii.-xxv.) 

These books, in common with the books of Chronicles and 
many others of the Old Testament, are generally ascribed 
to Ezra; but neither the author nor the time in which they 
were written can be determined with any degree of cer¬ 
tainty. It is evident from many passages, and especially 
from tho last chapter of these books, that a portion of them 
must have been written in the timo of the Babylonian cap¬ 
tivity; but there are also other passages which must have 
been written before the destruction of the kingdom of 
Israel, and while the temple at Jerusalem was still standing. 
(1 Kings, viii. 8; ix. 13, 21; x. 12; xii. 19; 2 Kings, viii. 
22; x. 27; xiv. 7; xvii. 23, 34, 41.) It is therefore pro¬ 
bable that those books are only a collection of different 
documents written by persons present, at the events nar¬ 
rated, and that the compiler only wrote such portions as 
were necessary to connect the different documents, and to 
form one continuous narrative. 

There are many great discrepancies between these books 
and the books of Chronicles, which are mentioned and dis¬ 
cussed in the article Chronicles. 

(The Introductions of Eiclihorn, Jalin, De Wefte, Ber- 
tholdt, Augusti, and Horne; Rosonmuller’s Scholia.) 

KINGSCLERE, a village in Hampshire, remarkable for 
the exhibition of the green sand formation in the midst of 
the elevated chalk downs, on the line of an anticlinal axis 
passing east and west. The anticlinal axis passes through 
the middle of a valley (hence called a ‘ valley of elevation’) 
in which the green sand appears; and it might seem on a 
first view that the discontinuity of the chalk was simply 
owing to elevation and fracture, but by considering the areas 
and slopes of the strata, in plans and sections on a true scale, 
it will immediately appear that a considerable mass of chalk 
must have been removed by denudation. For tlie know¬ 
ledge of this interesting ‘valley of elevation’ we are in¬ 
debted to Dr. Buckland. ( Gcol . Trans., 2nd series, vol. ii.) 
Mr. Lyell lias contemplated it in connexion with the more 
extensive denudation of the Weald of Kent and Sussex. 
(Principles of Geol., book iv., eh. xxii.) 

KINGSTON. [Jamaica] 

KINGSTON-ON-HULL. [Hull.] 
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KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. [Surrey.] 

KIN1C ACID, a, peculiar vegetable acid, sometimes 
jailed cinehonie acid, which was discovered in 1790 by 
Hoffman in cinchona bark, in which it exists in combina¬ 
tion with the vegetable alkalis cinchonia and quina, and 
also with lime, forming the kinates of these bases. When 
an infusion of bark is evaporated till an extract is left, and 
that is treated with alcohol, a viscid substance remains, 
containing kinate of lime mixed with mucilaginous matters; 
if this be dissolved in water, and the solution be suffered to 
evaporate gradually, crystals of kinate of lime nre formed in 
rhombic prisms; when this salt is dissolved in water, and 
treated with oxalic acid, oxalate of lime is precipitated, and 
the kinic acid remains m solution ; by evaporation in a 
warm atmosphere this acid is deposited in crystals. 

Kinic. acid lias a very sour, but when pure not a bitter 
taste; it reddens litmus paper strongly: is unalterable in 
the air, dissolves in 2j times its weight of water at '18°, and 
is also seluble in alcohol. When heated in a retort it 
readily fuses, boils up, decomposes, blackens, and yields an 
empyrcumatic oil, with pungent vapours of pyrckinic acid, 
one portion of which condenses into a liquid, and another 
crystallizes. Sulphuric acid renders kinic acid first green, 
and then carbonizes it; by the addition of a small portion 
of liitii'- acid it is converted into an acid resembling the 
pyrokinic acid, which may be sublimed ; but a large quan¬ 
tity of nitric acid changes it into oxalic ac.ul. 

According to the analysis of Lielug anhydrous kinic acid 
consists of— 


Fifteen 

Nino 


of hydrogen 

9 or 5'2(i 

carbon 

9(1 52" li.'t 

oxygen 

72 42-11 

Equivalent 

171 100- 


The crystals contain one equivalent of water. 

The natural kinates, except that of lime already de¬ 
scribed, arc only obtained by complicated piocesses from the 
bark ; but by artificial means they are readily procured, 
either by saturating the acid with the bases, or by the double 
decomposition of kinate of barytes and 1 lie sulphates of such 
bases as form soluble sulphates. We shall describe only a 
lew kinates, and ehielly those which exist in the cinchona, 
and first wo shall notice the most important of them, 
the 

Kinate of Quina. —The natural salt crystallizes with dif¬ 
ficulty, on account of the admixture of yellow colouring and 
other matters, and these have prevented the determination 
of its crystalline form. Tins salt is very bitter, readily soluble 
in water, and but slightly in alcohol of sp. gr. (V837. It. is 
decomposable by heat, without residue. By evaporation the 
solution is reduced to a viscid paste, which when moistened 
and exposed to the air exhibits rudiments of crystallization. 
It is, like other salts of quina, decomposed by the alkalis 
ammonia, potash, and soda, which precipitate the quina. 
Kinate of quina may be formed artificially by dissolving 
quina recently precipitated from the sulphate in a solution 
of kmic acid, with a gentle beat. By exposure to the air 
the liquid becomes a marnmellatcd mass, containing small 
brilliant rhombic crystals of kinate of quina 

This salt is a dikinale, composed of— 


One equivalent of kinic acid . 171 

Two equivalents of quina . 324 


Equivalent 495 

Kinate of Cinchona. —The natural compound very much 
resembles that of quina ; the artificial salt yields crystals by 
exposure to the air, which are tike, but aro more distinct 
than those of the kinate of quina obtained in the same 
way. This salt is bitter, and very soluble in water, slightly 
in alcohol of sp. gr. 0‘837. 

This is a dikinatc also, consisting of— 

One equivalent of kinic acid . 171 

Two equivalents of cinchona . 304 


Equivalent 475 

Kinate of Lime. —This salt, crystallizes in rhomboids and 
hexagonal plates; it lias but little taste; it is soluble in six 
times its weight of water at 00°, and much more so in boil¬ 
ing water. It is insoluble in alcohol. It is decomposed by 


oxalic acid and sulphuric acid, and also by the alkaline 
carbonates. According to Berzelius, a small quantity of 
kinate of lime may be obtained from the alburnum of the 
fir-tree. 

This salt is composed of— 

One equivalent of kinic acid . ] 71 

One equivalent of lime . . 28 

Ten equivalents of water . . yo 

Equivalent 289 

The properties of the artificial kinates are thus, with 
slight, alterations, given by Berzelius. Kinate of potash, 
bitter and deliquescent. Kinate qf soda crystallizes m 
hoxahcdral prisms; ituppears to contain no water of orvstal- 
hzation, and does not. alter by exposure to tho air. Kinate 
of ammonia, deliquescent. By evaporation a portion of its 
acid is set free. Kinate of barytes crystallizes in dodeca¬ 
hedrons with triangular faces ; becomes opaque by exposure 
to tho air; is very soluble in water, but slightly in alcohol 
of O'H.'tO. Kinate of magnesia, very soluble, and forms 
crystalline excrescences similar to cauliflowers. Kinate of 
manganese crystallizes in rose-coloured lamellar crystals. 
Kinate of zinc crystallizes in laminin, or in cauliflower-like 
aggregations. Kinate if nickel, a green gummy mass, very 
soluble in water. Perkinate of iron, a reddish-yellow 
gummy mass, soluble in water. Kinate of lead crystallizes 
in slender needles, which do not alter by exposure to the 
air, and are soluble in alcohol. Suhkinate of lead, a while 
powder insoluble ill water. Kinate of copper crystallizes 
in green needles, or rhombic laminin ; the surface becomes 
while by exposure to the air. Perkinate of mercury, a 
colourle-s salt which does not crystallize. Kinate. of silver 
forms mammellated crystals, which readily blacken in the 
light. 

KINKA.TOU. [Potto.] 

KINO, an astringent substance, the concrete juice of 
one or mole plants. Nothing certain is known respecting 
the plants which produce the best kino, and several very 
inferior sorts exist in commerce, the origin of which is 
likewise far from being ascertained. It is generally stated 
that the best African kino is obtained from a tree, native of 
Gambia, culled Pterocarpus crmaee.us (Linn.), 1*. Sennga- 
lensis (Hooker). But it is confidently affirmed by Mr. 
Pereira that the substanc e commonly regarded as African 
kino is the juice of the Nauclea (Uncaria) Ganibecr, a kind 
of catechu, with which it ngioes in every respect. The 
East Indian kino is alleged to be obtained from tho Butca 
frondosa (RoxlO, and differs considerably from the so- 
called African kind. In New Holland a sort of kino is 
procured from the Eucalyptus rosinifera (White), which 
finds its way to the East. Indies, where it is used as a cotton- 
dye, as indeed the oilier kinds are also, giving to cotton the 
yellowish-brown colour known as nankeen; the colour 
varies with the different sort of kino used. 

In the West Indies the juice of the Coecololta uvifera is 
called American kino, or American extract of rhatnny, or 
false rhatany extract. These different extracts differ in their 
chemical habitudes with re agents, but they all agree in 
possessing a strong astringent power. Kino most, com¬ 
monly occurs in grains of a shining aspect, and rich ruby-red 
colour; they arc easily reduced to powder. It is nearly 
entirely soluble in water and in alcohol. Vaucjuclin ana¬ 
lyzed that sort which is termed African, and found it to 
consist of 75 per cent, of tannin, 24 of red mucilage, and 1 
of woody fibre. 

In a paper lately read before the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Dr. Royle has adduced satisfactory evidence to prove that 
some of the Kino of commerce is no doubt produced l>y 
Puteafrondosa, which is common as a tree or shrub m 
every part of India. On comparing together specimens 
of the astringent gum of this plant, contained in Ins col¬ 
lection, with some brought from Norlh-westoin India by 
Mr. Beckett, and both these with some sent from Bom¬ 
bay as the Kino of the Bntea fiendo-a, they were all three 
found to be identically the same kind of gum ; but Mr. 
Beckett’s, from being the freshest specimen, was the most 
highly coloured. These wore all moreover found to cor¬ 
respond, especially the specimens from Bombay, with some 
astringent gum found by Mr. Pereira ill one of the old 
druggists’ shoos of this city, under the name of Gummi 
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rubrum astringens, which was the name by which Kino 
was known. It was introduced into practice by Dr. Fo- 
thergill as Gummi astringens Gambiense. and has been 
always considered to be a product of the west coast of 
Afiicu, and the tree yielding it to bo Pterocarpus erina- 
erns. It is remarkable that the Sanscrit name of Butna 
frondnsa is kinsuka. From its gum being labelled by a drug¬ 
gist as Gummi rubrum astringens, it is evident it must have 
been among the earliest substitutes for the African kind, 
of which so little has over been imported into this country. 
Analyzed by Mr. E. Solly, junr., the Butoa kino was found 
to contain between 60 and 70 per cent, of tannin with gum. 
It is curious that l)r. Roxburgh remarks of the gum of tlie 
Buteafrondnsa, that it is so like that of his Pterocarpus 
marsupium that one description might suffice for both, with 
respect as well to appearance as fo the action of chemical 
re-agents. 

KINOSTERNON. [Tortoises.] 

KINROSS, the capital of tlu> county, is situated on the 
western bank of Loch Levon, in 56° 15'N. lal. and 3° 10' 
IV. long., and is distaut 10 miles north-north-west from 
Edinburgh. 

The lower part of the town has a mean appearance, but 
as it rises to the north it lias a cheerful look, and many 
handsome houses are built there, together w ith two excel¬ 
lent inns, equally remarkable for good accommodation and 
good keeping. 

The church, which is new, and kept in good repair, is in 
(ho presbytery of Dunfermline and synod of Fife. There 
are four annual fairs, which are much frequented for the 
sale and purchase of horses und cattle. The chief manufac¬ 
ture ol the town now consists in the weaving of coarse 
linen and cotton, although it was once famed for the manu¬ 
facture of cutlery. Tho school is said to be well conducted. 
The master receives an annual salary of 300 marks, with 
the use of a house and adjoining land. The population of 
the town and parish of Kinross in 1831 was ‘2017. 

KINROSS-SHIRE, a small inland county of Scotland, 
bounded on the east and south by Fifesliire, and on the 
west and north by the county of Perth, lying between 50“ 
8' and 50“ 17' N. lat., and between 3“ 15' and 3“ 35' W. 
long. Its greatest length from Fossaway Church on the 
west to Audi more Bridge on the east is 11 miles, and its 
greatest width from Damhead on the north to Kelly Bridge 
on the south, is 10 miles. The area of the county is 70 
square miles, or 50,500 acres, of which 4140 arc lakes. Its 
western boundary is iu the Cleish and Ochil hills; the 
northern boundary is iu llie Ochil and Lomond bills; and 
the eastern boundary runs partly along the summit of the 
hill of Beunartv and partly along the tlai ground to a point 
on Kelly Burn, a little below Blair-Adam bridge, which 
stream, deriving its source in the Cleisli hills, forms llie 
southern boundary. 

The boundaries of the county are chiefly hilly, but there 
is a level opening from the south at Kelly Bridge, and at Blair- 
Adam bridge an opening to ilio south-east, through which 
the great north road passes. There is a similar level open¬ 
ing to the west towards Stirling, at the Crook of Devon; 
and a third level to the north-east between the Ochil and 
Lomond hills, leading towards Cupar in Fife. There is, in 
addition to these valleys, a narrow passage on the east, 
through which the river Leven flows from Loch Levon. 

The borders of the county are hilly, hut the interior, 
comprising about one-half of the whole, may bo regarded as a 
plain slightly varied by gentle undulations. Tho soil is various, 
chiefly inclining to gravel. To the north and west of Loch 
Leven it is clayey, sandy, and tolerably fertile, and, aecord- 
ingto Sinclair, produces rich and early crops, but in the more 
elevated parts it consists of moor and moss, though even hero 
it forms excellent pastures. The climate, though cold and 
wot., owing to the general elevation of the laud, has been 
wonderfully improved by an extensive system of drainage. 
Upon the whole the air is considered healthy, and the people 
are vigorous, and subject to few distempers. The frost sets 
in sooner and continues longer than in the adjacent coun¬ 
try to the south, but notwithstanding these disadvantages 
agriculture has of late years been greatly improved, so that 
tiie seed-time and harvest tiro seldom behind those of the 
neighbouring districts. Enclosures of hedges and stone walls 
are greatly upon the increase, and it is said that the en¬ 
closed lauds may usually he lot from year to year for pasture 
at a rent equal to that for tillage upon a lease of nineteen 


years. The average rent of land in 1810 was 9i. lOrf. per 
acre, and has no doubt increased considerably since that 
time, as tile farms are mostly occupied by resident owners 
who are feuars of the estate of Kinross. Oats are the prin¬ 
cipal grain cultivated. The district is peculiarly well suited 
for turnip husbandry and roaring sheep stock, which has 
been lately much attended to. The plantations upon the 
estate of Blair-Adam are particularly deserving of mention. 
They were begun in 1733, and at the present time cover 
upwards of 1300 acres, consisting of the oak, ash, larch, 
elm, and beech. The Scotch fir does not grow well in ex¬ 
posed situations, hut the spruce and silver fir grow vigorously 
throughout tho estate. 

There is some coal on the south, where tho county joins 
the borders of Fifoshire. There are freestone quarries 
of good quality in that quarter, and to Ihe north of Kinross 
red freestone is the geological formation of the district. 
The higher hills are whinstone or basalt. 

Tins county contains several fresh water lakes, some of 
which are well stocked with pike, and the rest with perch, 
eel, and other fish. Of those lakes the principal is Loch 
Leven, which, although inferior in magnitude and pic¬ 
turesque beauty to Loch Lomond, is still a noble piece of 
water, covering a surface of near 3300 acres. Its height 
above the level of the »oa is about 300 feet. Its greatest 
depth is from 80 to 00 feet. Il contains four islands, the 
largest of which is called the Inch. The lake abounds m 
fish, particularly trouts, pikes, perches, and eels. The 
trouts of Loch Leven are considered a great delicacy, and 
are regularly sent to the Edinburgh market. Tile quan¬ 
tity of water poured into the lake by the different feeders, 
and drawn out by evaporation, is subject to great variation ; 
ami the surface of the lake is in consequence elevated 
and depressed to the extent of two feet and a half. The 
level of tins lake has been lately reduced by a canal made 
for that purpose, hut the undertaking is said to have hitherto 
proved unprofitable. 

Upon a small island at the north-west end of Loch Lc\en 
are the ruins of the castle of Loch Leven, a fort less of 
great antiquity, which was once the property of Ihe Doug 
lasses of Loch Leven, and is noted as the prison wherein 
Queen Mary was confined, and from winch she made her 
escape in 1508. The anticnt monastery of l’ortnioak, on 
tho north side of the Leven, near the lake, is said to have 
been built by a Piotish king, and to have been the lust 
place in Scotland given to the Culilces alter the conversion 
of the Piets to Christianity. Outlie Inch in Loch Leven, 
antienlly called St. Serfs Isle, mo the lemains of an old 
priory built by Achaius, king of the Scots, ‘ m liouorem el 
ad gloriam Dei omnipolcm, el Saudi Son am." 

The chief streams are the Gamy, and South and North 
Queieli. The first rises among the Cleish Hills; the two 
latter have their source among trie Ochil Mountains, and all 
three fall into Loch Leven. The vvateis which flow from 
Loch Leven form tho river Leven, which, after a course of 
about 14 miles, passing through a part of Fifoshire, falls 
into the Futh of Forth ul Largo Bay. This river gives 
motion to about fifty mills. 

The county is well provided with roads, which are kept, 
in good repair, and is intersected from south to north by the 
great north road, for which the country is indebted to tho 
exertions of the venerable Chief Commissioner Adam, of Ihe 
Jury Court. There is one large distillery, and cotton is 
woven at Kinross and Milnathort, chiefly for the Glasgow 
market. 

The population of the county in 1831 was 9072. A 
considerable increase had taken place in the population 
of several of tho parishes during the preceding ten years, 
which was attributed to the number of labourers who hud 
been employed during that period in ditching and bringing 
the waste lands into cultivation. The annual value of roal 
property in 1815 was 25,805/. Kinross-shire unites with the 
county of Clackmannan and certain parishes in the southern 
part of Perthshire in returning ono member to parliament. 

(Rev. David Ure’s View of the Agriculture Kinross- 
shire; MacCulloch's Statistical Account of the British 
Empire; Beauties if Scotland; Population Returns, &c..) 

KINS ALE, a sea-port town and borough in the barony 
of Kinsale and county of Cork, outlie south coast of Ireland, 
situated oil the river Bandon, about four miles from the sea, 
and about 178 English miles from Dublin. The borough 
and liberties constitute a barony. The river forms a safe and 
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commodious harbour for vessels of considerable burthen, 
which can come close up to the town, in which respect it 
has an advantage over the city of Cork, from which it is 
distant about 12 miles. Owing to the windings of the 
river, the harbour is completely land-locked, and the town 
is defended by Fort Charles, which stands opposite to it, 
and about a mile lower down the river. The town is com¬ 
posed of one principal street by the river side, and several 
narrow lanes ascending a steep hill in the roar, besides 
some blocks of buildings at the head of the harbour. At 
the census of 1831 there wore f>fi7 houses, inhabited by 
1512 families, comprising 7312 individuals, of whom 314H 
were males and 41 (54 were females. The population of 
the whole barony was 13,997. Of the males 20 years 
old and upwards, 1502 in number, 22 were engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, 547 were employed in retail trade or 
handicraft, 153 were capitalists, hankers, professional and 
other educated men; 680 were laooiirers employed in labour 
not agricultural; and 72 were male servants: the occupa¬ 
tions of 1 ho lomninmg 8 l t are not given. There were be¬ 
sides 37 male servants under 20 }ears of age, and 413 
female servants. 

Kinsale (in Irish wan-tail, or ‘the head of the sea") 
early became a place of importance to the English settlers. 
John do Courcy, inheriting the surrounding iract of coun¬ 
try by iiitounarriage with the family of Cogim, lmilt. a 
castle on tile promonton called the Old Head of Kinsale, at 
the mouth of the Bandim river, in the twelfth century. 
This probably led to the commencement of a town farther 
up the river, where a laud locked and capacious crock 
offered the advantages of a secure roadstead for ships of 
any limtlien. A charter of incorporation was granted n> 
the inhabitants \ d. 1333, and vanous grants of customs, 
&.(•. arc subsequently on lccord. The place has been the 
scene of numerous engagements, both by sell and land. 
Here Do Conroy defeated MaeCarthy More with great 
slaughter of the Irish. In |3so a battle was fought in tile 
harbour between the English fleet and the combined fleets 
of France and Spam, m which the latter were signally de¬ 
feated. On the 23rd September, 1601, a body of Spaniards, 
under the command of Don Juan D’Aquila, landed here, 
and seized the town for the Roman Oatholic. party, who 
were then in aims under the Karl of Tyrone and other 
Irish chieftains, On the I "111 October the English, under 
the Lord Deputy Monljoy and Sir George Carew, the presi¬ 
dent of Munster, armed before the town, ami invested it 
on noth sides of the Bandon. The siege lasted till the 
28th December, when the Spaniards surrendered in eouso- 
i)nence of (lie defeat of the united armies of O'Neill and 
O'Donnell before the town on the preceding 23rd. This 
defeat, attended with the loss of 1200 men killed and 800 
w ounded, completely broke the spirit of the insurgents, and 
led the way to the immediate pacification of Munster. 
During the wars of Kill the town was a place of refuge for 
the Engli h Protestants of the neighbouring country. It 
fell into the hands of the Jacobite party in the succeeding 
war of the Revolution, and was held by a combined French 
and Irish garrison fin James 11. fiotu March, Hist), to the 
latter end of the following year, when it was taken posses¬ 
sion of by the 1'roleslant army under Biigadier-Gcneial 
Churchill, afterwards duke of Marlborough. 

The governing charters hear date 7th January, 7th 
Edward ill. and lOlhMay, 31st Elizabeth. The corpora¬ 
tion is governed by a council, consisting of sovereign, bur¬ 
gesses, and common speaker, which last represents the 
(foeinen. The freedom is obtained by grant of the council. 
The criminal jurisdiction extends to all offences, treason 
excepted: the civil jurisdiction of tho recorder’s court, of 
pleas is unlimited in all personal actions. The annual 
revenue averages 550/., and the average expenditure is 
360 1 

During the late continental war there was a govern¬ 
ment dockyard at Kinsale, iu which ships of war were 
repaired, and the harbour was much resorted to by the 
king’s ships as a place of refuge. This occasioned a consi¬ 
derable expenditure of money, which having ceased at tlio 
peace, the town is now in a declining and impoverished 
condition. Of all the houses which it tonlained in 1831, 
there were only 301 which were rated as being worth 
to . per annum and upwards, and only 402 having mine 
than six windows each. It, is observed that many of the 
houses have balconies in the Spanish style. The town is 


pretty well paved, and has a good supply of water. A large 
portion of the population obtain a livelihood by fishing, 
in which they are very expert. Tho boats employed ill 
the fishery are called honker* ; they are well-built ves¬ 
sels of 20 tons burthen, and go to sea in all weathers. 
The men are often serviceable as pilots to strange vessels 
that are driven on tho coast. The greater part of the 
fish which they lake is sold m the markets of Cork. In 
a return of the tonnage and estimated value of the exports 
and imports of tho several ports of Ireland in the year 
1835, as given in tho Appendix to the Second Report of 
the Commissioners appointed to consider and recommend 
a general system of Railways for Ireland, the trade of 
Kinsale, including its coasting trade, is stated to be as 
follows:— 

Imports. 


Value. 

Coals, culm, and cinders . 13,500 Tons, £12,150 

Iron . . . 161 „ 1,771 

Com, meal, and flour . 6,613 Cwls. 2,829 

Salt . . . 11,800 Bushels, 222 

Other articles .... 1,290 


Total Value of Imports . £18,262 


Corn, meal, and Hour 

Potatoes 

Feathers 

Cows anil oxen 

Horses 

Slurp 

Swine 


Exports, 

. 18,012 Cwls. 

4.240 ., 

10 „ 

. 10 Number, 

6 

840 
1,071 


£'".897 

362 

l,H 

70 

80 

1,010 

2.000 


Total Valeo of Exports . £13,479 

Tho fish, which, as already mentioned, are taken by the 
Kinsale fishermen to Cork, are not inc’.udo'd m this state¬ 
ment, being taken direct to the market of euusmnptiun 
without being landed at Kinsale. 

The borough of Kinsale returns one mouther topailia- 
mont. The number of persons qualified to vote in 1835 was 
221, and tlio number wlio voted was 155. At the regis¬ 
tration of 1836 the number of qualified elertois was in¬ 
creased to 270, and the actual voters at the last gencint 
election in 18.17 were 199. 

(Wakefield's Shdisfiral ami Political Account of Ireland; 
Smith’s History of the County of Cork; Prpnrl of Hud'my 
Commissioners: Reports of Commissioners Jur the Exten¬ 
sion of Pit Idle Works in Ireland.) 

K1NTVRE, or CANT1RE. [AiuiYoiisuutE ] 

K1NYXJS [Tortoises.] 

KIOOSIOO. [.Tap in.] 

KIPPIS, ANDREW, D Ik, F.K.N.. bom 1725, died 
1795, a nonconformist dome, held m gieat estimation both 
among the members of Ins own communion and goncially 
in the world of literature and science. 

He was descended of ministers who had left the chuirli 
in 1662, on the passing of the Act of Uniformity, and was 
educated in one of those academies which ■ lit; dissenter, 
established for the education of their ministers in unnersily 
learning. This academy was at Northampton; and m the 
time of Dr. Kippis there was at the head of it a xerv pious 
and learned tutor, Dr.Doddridge. After a few tears spent 
m tlm exercise of lus ministry at Boston in Lincolnshire, 
and at Dorking in Surrey, lie settled in London, in I "53. as 
pastor of a congregation of Presbyterian de-cnleis in 
Westminster, of winch Dr. Edmund Calami, a name of 
note among the dissenters, had formerly been the ministci. 

Dr. Kippis continued connected with tlii> society till his 
death. 

The duties arising out of this connection dal not pre¬ 
clude him from seeking other means of public usefulness. 
In 1763 ho became a tutor in an academy for the education 
of dissenting ministers in London, on a plan similar to that 
on which the academy at Northampton bad In on conducted. 
Tn 1771 he was elected a Fellow of tho Society of Antiqua¬ 
ries, and in the next year a Fellow of the Royal Society. 

Dr. Kippis was a principal contributor to the ‘ Monthly 
Review’at a time when it was considered as the loading 
periodical work of the day. lie hud also much to do witli 
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the conduct of' The New Annual Register.' There are 
several pamphlets of his on the claims of the dissenters and 
on other topics of temporary interest. But the work with 
which his name is most honourably connected is the re¬ 
publication of the ' Biographia Britatinica,’ with a large 
addition of new lives, and a more extended account of many 
persons whose lives are in the former edition of that work. 
The design was too vast to be accomplished by any one 
person, however well assisted. Five large folio volumes 
were printed of the work, and yet it had proceeded no 
farther than to the name of Fastolf. Part of a sixth 
volume, it is understood, was printed, hut it has not been 
given to the world. 

Many of tho new lives were written by Dr. Kippis 
himself, and particularly that of Captain Cook, which was 
printed in a separate form also. 

Dr. Kippis’s was a literary life of great industry. He 
was the editor of the collected edition of tho works of Dr. 
Nathaniel Lardner, a minister of tho denomination of 
dissenters to which he himself belonged, to which he pre¬ 
fixed a Life of that eminent theological scholar. He pub¬ 
lished also the ethical and theological lectures of his tutor 
Dr. Doddridge, with a large collection of references to 
authors on tho various topics to which they relate, in t' 
octavo volumes. A volume of his sermons was also pub¬ 
lished. 

Dr. Kippis, like his friend Dr. Lnrducr, belonged to the 
Unitarian school of divines. He was through lifo distin¬ 
guished by the amenity of his disposition, his active and 
business-like habits, his benevolence, and his piety. 

KIRCHER, ATHANASIUS, born at Goysen, near 
Fulda, in 1602, entered at an early age the order of Jesuits, 
made great progress in various branches of learning, espe¬ 
cially in the stuuy of Hebrew and other Eastern language#, 
and was made professor of philosophy and Oriental lan¬ 
guages in the college of Wurzburg. He afterwards went 
to Avignon, where lie became acquainted with the learned 
Peiresc, and he there applied himself to the study of anti¬ 
quities. From Avignon he went to Rome, visited Naples, 
Sicily, and Malta, and on his return was made professor of 
mathematics in the Roman or Gregorian college at Runic. 
He filled this chair for eight years, and resigned it in order 
to devote himself entirely to his favourite studies. He col¬ 
lected a valuable museum of antiquities, which lie left to 
tho Roman college, and which has been repeatedly illus¬ 
trated. (Sepi, Romani Collegn Sue. Jcsu Musccum Atha- 
nasii Kircheri no via rt raris inventus locujitetalum, fob, 
Amsterdam, 1678, with a complete list of all the works of 
Kirclier, published and republished; Bonanni, Muscrum 
Kircherianum , fol., Rome, 170ft; republished by Buttara, 
Rome, 1773 ; Contueci, Mused Kircheriani JErea noiis 
illustrates, 2 vols. fob, Rome, 1763-6.5.) Kircher was libe¬ 
rally assisted by soveral princes and noblemen, German, 
Italian, and Spanish. Ho died at Rome, in November, 
1680. He was a man of very extensive and varied erudi¬ 
tion, and a very copious writer; but his judgment was de¬ 
fective; he wanted criticism, and jumped too hastily at 
conclusions, fancying that he could resolve any question, 
lie was also very credulous, as his works amply testify, 
lie wrote on mathematical and physical sciences; on 
philology and hieroglyphics, and also upon history and 
antiquities. His principal works are: 1.‘Magnes, seu de 
• Arte Magnetica,’ libri iii.; 2. * Primitiro Gnomonic® Catop¬ 
tric®, hoe est, Ilorologiographi® nov® specularis3. ‘ Ars 
magna Lueis et Umbr®4. Prodromus Coptus5. ‘ Insti¬ 
tutions Grammaticales et Lexicon Copticura.’ In these 
two last works lie gave the best information up to that time 
concerning the Coptic language. 6.' CEdipus /Egyptiacus, 
hoc est, Universalis Hieroglyphic® Veterum Dootrin® 
Temporum Injuria ubolit® Instauratio,’ 4 vols. fob, Rome, 
1652-4. Kircher dedicated this work to the Emperor 
Ferdinand III., whose eulogium is prefixed, written in 20 
languages of Europe and Asia. Tho work is full of quo¬ 
tations from Rabbinical, Arabian, and Syriac writers. 
7. ‘ China illustrata.’ 8. ‘ De prodigiosis Orucibus qu® post 
ultimum Ineeudium Vesuvii Montis Neapoli comparue- 
,runt. 9. ‘ Scrutinium Postis.’ 10. ‘Latiunr, i.e., nova et 
parallela Latii turn veteris turn novi Descriptio, qua qu®- 
eumque vel natura, vol veterum Romanorum ingenium 
admiranda efficit, geographieo-historieo-physico Ratiocinio, 
juxta rerum gestarum temporumquc seriom exponitur et 
enuoleatur,’ fob, Amsterdam, 1671, with maps and figures, 


and a minute description of Hadrian's villa, with a plan of 
it. This work of Kircher is one of his best, and muv still 
be road with profit. 

KIRGH1S. [Turkistan.] 

KIRKALDY, together with Burntisland, Dysart, and 
Kinghorn, returns a member to parliament. For details 
respecting the town see Fifeshire. 

KIRKBY LONSDALE. [Westmoreland.] 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT, THE STEWARTRY OF, is a 
maritime county in Scotland, bounded on the north and 
north-west by Ayrshire; on the east and northeast by 
Dumfriesshire, from which it is in part separated by the 
river Nith ; on tho south-west by the county of Wigton 
and Wigton Bay; and on tho south and south-east by the 
Solway Frith, being comprised between 54° 45' and 55” 20' 
N. lat„ and between 3“ 35' and 4“ 40' W. long. Tho figure 
of the county is nearly that of a rectangle, of which the 
greatest length, reckoning from Southerness Point to the 
north-west extremity of the shire, is 42 miles, and the 
greatest width, from the river Nith to Wigton Bay, ubout 
30 miles. The areu is about 8G4 square miles, or 552,060 
imperial acres, and comprises the greater portion of the 
antienl district of Galloway. [Galloway ] The lands of 
this county, together with those of the adjoining shire of 
Wigton, were enclosed in the early part of the last century 
by stone walls, known throughout the country by the name 
of Galloway dykes. The introduction of this system of 
enclosing brought with it the necessity of throwing several 
of the smaller farms into one, and occasioned an insurrec¬ 
tion among the peasantry, which was quelled with difficulty. 
The system has now stood tile test of more than a century, 
and lias tended greutly to promote the interest of the dis¬ 
trict uud tile increase of its population. 

The coast, except in the upper part of Wigton Bay, is gene¬ 
rally hold and precipitous. Thu surface of the county is rugged 
and barren, more particularly towards the sea-coast; but within 
the last forty years great improvements have taken place in 
the arable husbandry of the sliiie, and considerable tracts of 
land which were formerly unproductive have beenbroughtinlo 
cultivation. ‘The land towards tlie Frith,’says Mr James 
Webster, in bis • View of the Agriculture of Galloway, 
Edinb., 1794, ‘abounding in little lulls or knolls full of 
stones and projecting rocks, presents a surface of the rough¬ 
est aspect, which, together with the almost tulal want of 
wood, renders the prospect unpleasing to the eye of the 
traveller.’ Now however, according to the more recent ac¬ 
count of Mr. MaeCulloch (Statistical Account of the British 
Empire ), the arable lands form about one-fourth of the 
entire surface, and are principally situated south of a line 
drawn from Dumfries to Gatehouse, a village on the river 
Fleet, the most fertile lying near the sea-coast and along 
the hanks of the rivers Dee and Nith. The chief elevations 
are Blacklarg in the north, which rises to the height of 1950 
foot; Gairnsmuir in the west (2598 feet); and Criffel, a 
detached mountain on tho shore of the Solway Frith, whose 
summit is 1831 feet above the sea-level. 

The prevailing soil isathin brown earth resting either upon 
a gravel bottom, or else upon a rock of a rotten slaty sub¬ 
stance, which is readily pulverized. It is hut slightly retentive 
of moisture, and its average depth does not exceed four 
inches. Oatsare the grain chiefly cultivated. The potato crops 
are considerable, and constitute a principal article of export 
to England, after supplying the inhabitants and feeding a 
great number of swine. Tho turnip crops are less extensive, 
although the soil is peculiarly fitted for them. The principal 
manures employed are lime and sea-shells, in addition to the 
dung produced upon the farm. The farms, which are let 
on leases of nineteen years, are for the most part small; 
for although the enclosing of the district occasioned a con¬ 
siderable diminution in the number of small farms, the 
lands are still more subdivided here than in most of the 
other counties of Scotland. There are however some large 
estates, and the principal farms are provided with threshing- 
mills. The average rent of land in 1810 was 7s. 3d. per acre, 
and the annual valuo of the real property of the county 
-in 1815 was about 213,308/. The peculiar breed of 
horses wllich this and tlio adjoining county of Wigton for¬ 
merly possessed, and which was known by the name of the 
Galloway breed, is now ulmosl entirely unknown, its place 
having been supplied by horses of a larger size and better 
adapted to draught. The sheep upon the moors and high 
giounds are mostly of the black-faced breed, but those 
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The woods of the earfoC Qallowa^i prhich consist-chiefly; of 
oak and ash, havebeemfeundetninetnly useful in protect* 
ing the, lands from the eold winds.’ *' .$ J 

The eonnfyipohtSMit'l,» vjaciety of minerals,hut they haire j 
been only in few instances turned to any profitable account,, 
which is mkittty Owing to^he total, absence of coal apd the 
genertil scarcity of other fuel. JJfoe,lead-mines which wore 
wrought some 'years since nea^Na&ofcnsiewart, and wjiirh, • 
produced on ait average about 4<?fv fads of off annually, 
nave been abandoned for the reason above stated; and., the' 
working of a rich iron-mine in the-paiiah’of RerricU, which . 
was conducted for several yews byan English company, has 
been discontinued, partly fl*! the lame reason, and partly 
on account of the mconveniouco^iltonding tho shipping of . 

Lime, coal, and freestone are allnmported frouv tho oppo¬ 
site coast of Cumberland. The only port of,|nyiiiote >» 
the harbour of Kirkcudbright. Besides tile nunterous lakes 
distributed over the etewortry,aUtw|uph aro of small extent, 
there are two principal atmU^flh'The 
former has its source near the rioijh-worterlfehqiitidory of 
the shire, and after <»ntribnting|ii,W9^ tdllose of Loch 
Ken, it issues from, tho swthetail»»rCmito«iiWe loch, and 
finally falls into the Bay,of KiKk*tt<&*®t. ,,The salmon- 
fisheries on this river aro vain,t^e,' Tha^llrr . rises in a 
lake of the same name, on Ihiitl^Ct iW ryUmfriesshire, 
aud discharges itself’into the wlway Krith.L Previous to 
the^middlo of the last century .the 'roadM$th.'lbe excoptiou 
ofthMi' from Dumfries to Npwto.fnstbwifrt^ticitnpassablo 
for carriages, but at preset the.^ognty .» m naost parts 
intersected with well-made and tolerabjy letelfoods, which 
are kept in excaUcnf yepair^ s 

Cotton-works upon a large scale were erected some years 
back, at Gatehouse, butJfflteg proved, unprofitable to the 
proprietors, thfjf were shijlf^isd to decline from year to year, 
ancl are now probably hHogelheri disoondhuad.’ Besides 
this the county is said to possess no manufactures of im¬ 
portance, although it is remarked in the popula^cm returns 
for 183.1 that the number of weavers W«t»i,gro»t«t,tba& could 
bo entirely ascribed to %ft loo^^nsunifliChl”njpte> 1 article 
produced. \ - , .jM,. * • , &/■,). 
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KIRKDALE, a parish, of some extent, near Kirkby 
Moorside in Yorkshire,, remarkable tar A. very antient 
church, with an Anglo-Saxon inscription ofrlbe date of Kd- 
wnjd the Confessor, acoom-panying'a rude representation of 
a sun-dial. Still more worthy of attention is a cavern in 
the oolitic, limestone, not fur front the church, which yielded 
a great quantity of bones, chiefly of extinct aiiimuM, and 
gave occasion to the publication of Dr. Bucktand’s valuable 
work the ‘Reliquiuu Diluviuntc.’ - 
This cave, had a nearly level floor (parallel to the lime¬ 
stone strata); its extent, according to Young and Bird, was 
24S fuel; tho height varied from 3 to 6 feet or move. On 
the rocky floor was generally a bed of mud, covered over by 
an irregular layer of sparjf stalagmite, formed by the drop- 
ping^tf water containing carbonate of lime in solution; and 
,it Wpcin this stalagmite and in the mud below it that the 
bones were found. 

Of the animals to which the bones belonged six were 
Carnivora, via. liyoona, fclis, bear, wolf, fox, weasel; four 
Puchydernuita, viz. elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, 
horse ; four Ruraiuantia, viz. ox, and three species of deer; 
four Rodentia, viz. hare, rabbit, water-rat, mouse; five Birds, 
raven, pigeon, lurk, duck, snipe. 

.. The bones were almost universally broken; the frag¬ 
ments exhibited no marks of rolling in wuter, but u few 
were corroded; some worn and polished on the convex sur¬ 
face ; many indented, as if by the canine teeth of carnivorous 
.animals. In the cave tho peculiar excrement of hyamas 
(‘album grmeum’) was common ; the remains of these pre¬ 
dacious beasts were the most abundant of all the bones; 
their teeth were found in every condition, from the roilk- 
toothito tlie old worn stump: and from the whole-evidence, 
Buckland adopted the conclusion, in which almost every 
SUbseqfjeitt, .writer has acquiesced, thatKivkdale Cave was a 
defiiof'htlpnas, during the period when elephants and hip- 
paMtPu iaot of existing species) lived in the norther* re- 
globe, and that they dragged into it fbr food 
animals which frequented th? vicinity. (Buck- 
mbfem ketiauieo DHuviatue.) * • 
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be was nevertheless usefully employed in many investi¬ 
gations. ' . 

About the year 1779, when be was residing cither in 
London or its neighbourhood, he reed before the Royal 
Society, of which he became a Fellow, several papers, and 
in 1781 the Copley medal was awarded to him. In 1789 
he returned to Ireland, and was for some time president of 
the RoyaTlrkh Academy, and he was elected member or 
associate of roost of the literary societies of Europe. 

It wtfald' he useless to attempt an analysis of the 
memoirs and works of Kirwan; they include not merely 
chemical subjects, hut meteorology and mineralogy* and 
are diffused through the ‘Transact ions’of the Royal Society 
of London, those of the Royal Irish Academy, and other 
publications. One of his most remarkable separate works 
■was ‘An Essay oil the Constitution of Acids,’ in which he 
attempted‘to reconcile the antient chemical philosophy with 
modern discoveries. This work was translated into French 
by Lavoisier, with notes in refutation of its doctrines by 
Guyton-Morveau and Lavoisier, &c. 

In this publication Kirwan regards inflammable air ns 
Ibe true phlogiston, "and in every case as the principle of 
inflammability, and he supposes that combustion can be no 
other than the combination of vital air with phlogiston. 

► Without disputing the experiment of the decomposition of 
water, he is of opinion that the, inflammable air which is 
disengaged might he derived from the red hot metal, llis 
reasonings wore complotely refuted by the French philoso¬ 
phers whom We have named, and Kirwan had the candour, 
too rarely exhibited, of admitting the erroneousness of his 
views. 

In 1794 he published ‘ Elements of Mineralogy,' in two 
volumes 8vo. This work, though now of course obsolete, 
was unquestionably useful ill extending the boundaries of 
the science of which it treated. IIis ‘Geological Essuvs’ 
have never boon considered as equally useful; hut his 
‘Essay on the Analysis of Mineral Waters’ contained a 
collection of what had been previously done on the subject, 
with new, and, in many cases, useful directions for 
conducting the requisite processes. 

In 1809 ho published a work on logic, which furnished 
ample materials for critical severity. 

KlSTNA. [Hindustan, p. 209.] « 

KITCHEN-GARDEN. Every one knows what is 
gonorally understood liy this name, a kitchen-gaiden fum¬ 
ing a sort of inseparable adjunct to every counliy house, lo 
the mansion of the rich as well as to the humble cottage. 
In laying out the grounds of a rouutiy residence provision 
should be made fbr the site of the kitchen-guidcn. Though 
it should not obtrudo on the ornamental giound imme¬ 
diately adjoining the house, the design of the w hole should 
be so formed as to leave tlie kitchen gaiden in the most 
favourable situation with regard to aspect, soil, nid water. 
The aspert should bo open to the south, but sheltered on 
other sides, more especially from motherly and easterly 
winds, by risinggrouna or lolly trees at some distance. The 
surface should be nearly level, or in some easps, according 
to the pervious naturo of the subsoil, it may lie quite so; 
hut, generally speaking, a gentle slope from north to south 
is best. The soil should consist of a rich loam, neither too 
light nor so adhesive as to be liable to bind strongly m dry 
weather. The depth of soil ought not to be less than two 
feetgutuid more is absolutely necessary for somo kinds of 
vegetables. If the subsoil be very impervious it should be 
sub-trenched; and in doing this the undiBtuibcd bottom of 
the whole area should form a regularly inclined plane 
towards a proper dram; or if more convenient the bottom 
may form several planes so inclined as to allow the w-aler a 
•descent to a drain running through the lowest points. In 
the formation of gardens this is frequently not sufficiently 
attended to; while care is taken that the surface of the soil 
should be fair to the eye, a comparatively unimportant cir- 
cumstanoe. If the bottom be made as above directed, the 
most important and difficult part of the groundwork is 
aoeomplished. 

Water is very frequently obtained by moans of pumps 
placed in convenient situations throughout the garden; but 
this is not the best mode of supply, nor should it be re¬ 
sorted to except where there is no alternative. Much in¬ 
jury is done to vegetation by watering With cold spring 
water, or indeed with any water that is much colder than 
the soil And Atmosphere in' which the plants are placed. 


Plants, when not watered at all in dry feather, if they aro 
only kept alive, succeed belter when rain does come than 
others that are watered, or rather chilled with water at a 
comparatively low temperature. The injurious effects of 
chilling plants by the application of very cold water is often 
visible in plants of the cabbage kind. After feting trans¬ 
planted from the -seed beds a quantity of cold water is 
immediately poured round their roots, the surrounding dry 
soil absorbs a great portion of this supply, the remainder is 
soon exhaled by evaporation, and the process is A|ain 
i epeated. Suddon extremes of beat and cold, moisture aqd 
dryness, derange the functions of the spongioles and roots; 
obstructions supervene, and occasion an accumulation of 
matter in the thicker pasts of the root. Which is the prin¬ 
cipal cause of what is called clubbing, or the formation of 
protuberances in cabbage-roots, a disease which proves a 
check lo tlioir future development by incapacitating their 
roots for a due transmission of nourishment. Water for 
the kitchen-garden should therefore be deiiveil from ponds 
or largo reservoirs fully exposed to the sun, and even these 
should be supplied by open lather than underground chan¬ 
nels; they should also bo shallow, for the follow ilig reason 
—the deeper tlie water the longer will a considerable por¬ 
tion next tlie bottom retain the tempeiatuie of its greatest 
density, about 40' Felir. When the general temperature of 
water is above this the warmest is next the surface-; and 
therefore the flow of water for the garden should be from 
the surface of the pond or reservoir. This may easily be 
effected by means of a floating or float-eon trolled iluue. 
When a broad sheet of. water cannot be obtniued for the 
supply of a guidon some advantage will be gamed by pro¬ 
viding large cisterns m which water raised by pumps may lie 
exposed to the air for some time previous to us being 
usul. 

The quantity of ground which a kitchen gaidon should 
contain must be regulated according to tlie number of indi¬ 
viduals which it is required to supply. An aeie is calcu¬ 
lated to affoid a toleiable supply fm sixteen individuals, but 
much depends on the nature of the vegetables required. 
Potatoes, turnips, peas, and carrots aie frequently obtained 
of better quality and at less expense from a field thin 
from u garden. With respect to potatoes in partieulai, 
only eaiiy varieties ore now generally cultivated in gardens. 
If the mansion be only fully occupied for a part of the season, 
the quantity of ground will require to lie neatly as much 
as if the supply were required throughout the year. Thus 
for example, a considerable breadth may lie found qecessary 
for pens in spring, and the same may he occupied with broc¬ 
coli in autumn; so that the ground winch would beftofli- 
cicnt for a few months’ demand may ho made equally so 
for the whole season liy a proper succession of crops. For 
similar reasons it will lie found that where a steady supply 
is required, proportionably less ground will be requisite 1 linn 
when tlio demand alternately exceeds and fulls short of tlio 
mean. 

A moderate establishment will require two acres of 
kitclion-gnrden, and a large one flvoorsix; and in cither 
caso it may be found necessary to have recourse to field 
culture for those productions to which that mode of roaring 
is more especially adapted. 

The form of a kitohon-garden should be composed ol’ 
straight lines. If rectangular, it will prove u saving of 
labour; for it is practically known that more time is required 
to trench,a piece of ground of a triangular form, than if thd 
Same extent; were in the shape of a square or parallelogram; 
and beside*, labourers Who may not happen to be accus¬ 
tomed to tl« method of working such figures as have inclined 
sides ore liable to moke the surface irregular. A range of 
forcing-houses is generally placed on the north side; and 
as the wall on that side is the most valuable for fruit-trees 
On account of its direct south* sfepect, it becomes desirable 
that it should be extended as much as possible on each 
or both ends of Ibe range. The form of the kitchen-garden 
is consequently determined to be that of a parallelogram 
with the two! long sides running due cast and west. The 
melon-ground, containing also pits for culinary forcing, 
should form an (adjoining compartment well sheltered and 
excluded from -the view on account of,the quantities of litter 
and Other fermenting substances whiepit must necessarily 
contain. 

It is found that grapes ripen better against a very high 
wall than they do when teamed on a low one. Tlie conclu- 
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eion to bo drawn, from this faot must be, that a greater 
accumulation of heat will take plaeo in fronrof a wall 12 
feet high than where tlw height is less; and consequently 
the trees, whilst they have space for a greater extension, 
enjoy au increased degree of warmth. Therefore it will bo 
desirable that the walls of a kitchen-garden should not be 
less than the height above mentioned, With the exception of 
the one oil the south, which may be only 10 feet, because 
it will occasion less shade; and if the wall on the opposite 
or nbfth side be made 14 feet high instead of 12 feet, greater 
utility and a better effect will result. Once erected, walls 
are too valuable to be left unoccupied, and a border should 
accordingly lie formed Outside, as well as inside, for tho re¬ 
ception of fruit-trees to be trained against them. This 
requires the enclosure of a slip, containing the wall-border, 
a walk, and a bonier between tho latter and the outside 
fence. If this outside or ring-fence were formed of materials 
on which young trees could bo trained, so as to fill any 
accidental vacancy that may occur on the principal walls, 
great advantages would accrue, for then the walls would 
always appear filled with trees in a hearing state. Such 
nursery trees should bo carefully moved every second year! 
so that they may always he in a proper condition for their 
final destination; 

The interior departments of the kitchen-garden are 
usually bounded by fruit-trees planted within two or three 
feet of the walks. Not only are bushes, such as gooseber¬ 
ries, currants, and raspberries, used for tins purpose, but 
fruit-trees of various kinds. The latter are trained either 
as dwarfs by grafting apples cm paradise stocks, and pears 
on quinces, and causing their branches to proceed from 
near the ground; or as espaliers. The latter were for¬ 
merly more in use for training fruit-trees in kitchen-gar¬ 
de,is than they are at the present timo. .Some object to their 
appearance, others to their expense compared with their 
uii'nty. Their appearance is certainly not unsightly if 
they are not made- too high; and although tho old varieties 
of fruit-trees trained upon this plan were unprofitable, yet 
mnnv of the new kinds will jwoduoe abundautly. They 
occupy very little space, and tlieir shade, if not made higher 
than six feet, can lie scarcely injurious, especially as it can 
be made to fall chiefly on the walk. 

Very few of tho suhjectsof kitchen-garden cultivation are 
indigenous; they are chiefly varieties of luxuriant habits, 
which are artificially maintained and augmented by the art 
of the cultivator. Tho principal means employed for ren¬ 
dering the soil of the kitelien-garden subservient to this 
purpose are,—the application of abundance of manure; 
trenching, digging, and otherwise stirring the soil; and 
a due rotation of crops. Manure supplied in abundance 
w ill generally produce luxuriance in vegetables, although 
sometimes a disagreeable rankness is communicated to the 
flavour. This is in a great measure corrected by trenching, 
which becomes occasionally highly necessary ; and although 
expensive, it will always repay the cost, if judiciously per¬ 
formed, particularly if the soil bo of a consolidating nature. 
Trenching exposes fresh soil, and gives rest to that which 
has been partially exhausted on the surface; it renders the 
soil pervious to water and air, and likewiso for the roots of 
the plants; in wot weather the latter are free from stagnant 
moisture; and in drought they seldom suffer, because they 
have been ablo to penetrate the soil so far as to be beyond 
the roach of dryness. Moreover, if a thermometer is plunged 
in well loosened soil, after a few days of hot sun in March, 
it will bo found to indicate a temperature many degrees 
above that in more compact, earth, or whero tho soil has uot 
been stirred for several years. The advantage of this com¬ 
munication of heat is obvious, especially when it is borno in 
mind that a number of kitchen-garden plants are natives of 
countries possessing a warmer soil and climate than those of 
Britain. & 

It is always advantageous to attend to a proper rotation 
of crops, especially whore manure is not abundantly ap¬ 
plied, nor trenching performed. One kind of plant should 
not immediately follow another of the same nature, or one 
closely allied. 

The following arrangement of Vegetables, according 
to the natural which they belong, will exhibit 

at one view the which may be made, more con 

osely and yet more perfectly than could >e done in any 
other way: thus No. 2 or 3 may suoceed No. 1, and the 
contrary. In snort, ths plants of any one order may 


alternate with those of another, as is found most con¬ 
venient. 

1. Brassicaccm, including the Cabbage tribe. Turnip, 
Radish, Sea-kale, Mustard, Garden-cress,, Water-ere ; s, 
Horso-radish, and Scurvy-grass. 

2. Fabacea, or Leguminosce. Pea, Bean, Kidney-bean. 

3. Solanaceat. Potatoe, Love-apple, Egg-plant, Cap¬ 
sicum. 

4. Composites. Jerusalem-artichoke, Artichoke, Cardoon. 

5. Apiarecp, or VmbelVferec. Carrot, Parsnip, Skirret, 
Celery, Parsley, Fennel, Dill, Chervil, Anise, Caraway, 
Coriander. 

C. Chenopodiacece. Beet, Spinach, Orach. 

7. Cichomcece. Lettuce, Endive, Succory, Salsify, 
Scorzonera. 

8. Polygonace.ee. Rhubarb, Sorrel. 

9. Liliaaeee. Onion, Leek, Garlic, Shallot, Rocambole, 
Chives, Asparagus. 

10. Cucurbitaceee. Cucumber, Gourd. 

11. Lnmiaceee, or Labiatee. Thyme, Sage, Mint, Savory, 
Basil, Marjoram, Lavender, Hyssop, Rosemary, Balm, 
Clary. 

The limits of this article will not admit, of a detailed ac¬ 
count of the various modes of culture; those alio wish for 
extensive information upon this subject are referred to 
‘ Loudon's Encyclopedia of Gardening,’ or to the * Guide 
to the Orchard and Kitchen-Garden.’ 

Tho following list will however show what description of 
plants a kitchen-garden should contain, and the (Liferent 
purposes to which they are applied: — 

1. — O/eraceous Plants, consisting chiefly of the Cabbage 
tribe; I. White, dose-headed (Early Dwarf, Early York, 
Early Battersea, Vanack, Portugal, or Cove Tronchuda). 

2. Red Cabbage (Large Red, Small dark Red). 3. Cauli¬ 
flower (Early, Late). 4. Broccoli (Purple Cape, Early 
White, Grange’s Early Cauliflower, Cream-coloured or 
Portsmouth, Sulphur-coloured, Late Green or Siberian). 5. 
Savoy (Early Dwarf, Yellow, Large Green). C. Borecole 
(Large Curled, Dwarf Curled, or Scotch-kale, Purple-kale, 
Variegated Borecole, chiefly used for garnishing, Buda- 
kalc, Egyptian-kale). 7. Brussels Sprouts, the finest and 
hardiest of Winter Greens; they have been known to with¬ 
stand the most intense frost that lias ever occurred in 
Britain. 

Sea-kale and Asparagus may also he included in this 
division. 

2. Roots or Tubers .—1. Potatoes (Ash-leaved Kidney, 
Early Manly, Champion, Shaw’s Early, R*id-nuse<l Kidney, 
Lancashire Red, or Scotch Pink-eye, Bread-fruit; for a ge¬ 
neral supply in winter and spring the two last-mentioned 
sorts probably cannot be excelled). 2. Turnips (Early Flat 
While, Early Stone, Teltow, Maltese). 3. Jerusalem Arti- 
chohe. 4. Carrots (Eaily Horn, Ixmg Orange, Long Red, 
Altringham). 5. Parsnips (Hollow-crowned). 6. beet, Beet¬ 
root, orlietterare (Red Castclnaudari,Yellow Castelnaudari). 
Skirret. 8. Salsify. 9. Scorzonera. 10. Radishes (Scar¬ 
let, Salmon-coloured, Early White Turnip-rooted, Crimson 
Turnip-rooted, White Spanish, Black Spanish). 

3. Jbt/se .—1. Peas (Early Dwarf. Early Frame, Early 
Charlton, D’Auvergne, Knight’s Dwarf Marrow, Knight’s 
Tall Marrow, Blue Prussian, White Prussian, Large Crooked 
Sugar, Groom’s Superb Dwarf . Blue). 2. Beans (Early 
Mazagan, Green Long-pod, Windsor, Dutch Long-pod).. 

3. Kidney-beans ' and Runners (Early Cream-coloured, 
Negro; these two sorts are - very proper for forcing; Black- 
speckled, Red-speckled; Scarlet Kunner, White Dutch 
Runner), 

4. Salads.—Lettuce (Hardy Hammersmith.Tennis-bal!, 
Large While Malta, or White Silesiau ; the preceding are va¬ 
rieties of Cabbage Lettuces, the following are Cos, orupright- 
growing sorts, Egyptian, or Early Green, Brown, Paris Cove, 
Alpliange). 2. Endive (Broad-leaved Batavian, Small Bata¬ 
vian, Small Green-curled, Large Green-curled). 3. Succory. 

4. Celery (White sulid. Red solid, yinlet). The following 

planfs of a pungent nature are also used as salads: 6. 
Mustard (White). 6. Garden-cress. 7. Amertcan-crest.- 
8. Water-cress. 9. Scurvy-grass. 10. Wood-sorrel. 11. 
Radishes. ,. , 

5. Alliaceous Plants.— 1. Onions (Early Silver-skinned, 
Yellow or Straw coloured; t hese are esteemed the best (Orta 
for pickling; Strasburg, Ognon pyriforme, or James's 
Keeping, Blood-red, Flat of Round Tripoli, Deptford, Glebe). 


2. Leek (London Flag}. 3. Garlic. 4. Shallot (Long- 
keeping). S . Rocambole. 6. Chivee. 

6. Spinacgnus Plante, —1. (Round-leaved, Flan¬ 

ders, the former for summer and the latter for winter use). 
2. New Zealand Spinach (Tetragonia expanse), useful in 
dry summers as a substitute for the Round-leaved, 3. 
Leaf-beet (Green, White, Yellow, Red). 4. Orach (Fate 
Green, Purple). 

7. Condiments.—}. Parsley (Curled). 2. Fennel (Com¬ 
mon, Dwarf, or Pinochto). 3. Dill. 4. Chervil. 5. Ta- 
ritgan. 6. Caraway. 7. Anise. 8. Coriander. 9. Sa- 
t'or?/.(Winter, Summer). 10. Basil (Sweet, Bush). 11. 
Marjoram (Winter, Sweet, Pot). 12. Thyme (Common, 
'Lemon), 13. Sage (Green, Purple, Broad-leaved, Nurrow- 
leavod). 14. Tansy. 15. Horse radish, 16. Nasturtium 
or Indian Cress. 17. Mint (Spearmint, Peppermint) 

8. Fruits. — 1. Cucumbers (Russian, Long Prickly, 
Short Prickly). Those are sorts proper for ridging out in 
the open ground for the purpose of pickling. 2.’ Gourds 
(Vegetable Marrow, Large Yellow). 3. Love Apples, or 
Tomatoes (Large Red, Large Yellow). 4. Egg Plants 
(White, Purple). 5. Capsicums (Cayenne Pepper, Cherry 
Popper,* Largo Tomato Capsicum, Chillies, those with very 
hot, upright pods; there are rod, yellow, and black va¬ 
rieties). 

9. Miscellaneous.— 1. Artichoke (Globe, Conical). 2. 
CardooA (Spanish). 3. Ilhnbarb (Buck’s, Siberian, Elford, 
Hybrid). 4. Sorrel (French). 5. Lavender, (i, Hyssop. 
7. llosrmnry. 8. Hahn. 9. Clary. 10. Marigold. 11. 
Chamomile. 12. Liquorice. Of these (lie Rhubarb is cer¬ 
tainly (lie most useful: several of the others, though gene¬ 
rally considered as belonging to kitchen-gardens, are seldom 
required. 

KITE [Falconidje, vol. x., p. 187.1 

K1TTIWAKE. [LuumE] 

K1VA. ITvhtustvn.] 

K1ZIL lRMATC, or ERM.VK (the Rod River), is ft 
river in Asia Minor, known to the anfients under the name 
of Halys. Though traversing a country which has been 
„ known to Europeans for more than 2000 years, the course 
of this river has only very recently been accurately laid 
dmvn on our maps, Ilium, in 1H35, found that the source 
of the Kizil Innak is not in a range west of the town of 
Sivas, but runs down to that town from the range called 
the Ak Dagh, in a southern direction. Though Sivas is 
not far from its source, it Is a considerable river at that 
town, and timber for building and fuel are brought down 
by it from the mountains in which it rises. (London Geogr. 
Journ., vi. 214.) After watering the fertile plain of Sivas, 
which is from 15 to 20 miles in length, it (urns to the west¬ 
ward, und in approaching Kaisariyeh it is joined by the 
Karft-su river, which brings to it the waters collected on 
(he mountains near that town,end particularly those from 
the snow-capped mountain-mass of Argceus. The Kizd 
Innak, continuing its general western course, eiders (lie 
arid plains of the table-land of Asia Minor, but does not 
appear to receive any considerable river from the south, 
and the stream which, in most maps, falls into it from the 
south near 34“ E. long., seems to be imaginary.' Betweeu 
33“ and 34“ E. tong, the river makes a great bend, by 
which its western course is changed into a north-eastern. 
It afterwards turns to the north, anil in approaching the 
BWek Sea suddenly directs its course to the east, until it 
again rosumes its north-eastern course a short distance 
from its mouth, which is less than 10 miles below Bufra. 
The whole course of the Kizil Irmnk is not much short of 
500 miles. Nothing is known respecting the extent to 
which it is navigable, nor where it descends from the 
table-fond, nor whether it forms any cataracts in its de¬ 
scent, " 

(Brant and Hamilton, in London Geogr. Journal, vi. and 
viii.) 

, KLAPROTH. MARTIN HENRY, a distinguished 
analytical chemist, was born at Weruegerode in Upper 
Saxony on the 1st December, 1743. It was his intention to 
study theology; but the severe treatment winch he mot. 
with at school disinclining-him to study, he preferred the 
profession of on apothecary, and he accordingly spent seven < 
years in the public laboratory at Quediinburg, where lie 
learnt little else than ho^to'manipulate in pharmaceutical 
operations. ‘ 'T ' 

.. After spending two years in *the public laboratory at 


Hanover, ho went to Berlin, and .in ,1/70 to Danzig, in 
both which places he was an assistant in a laboratory; ho 
afterwards returned to Berlin as an assistant to Valentine 
Rose, one of the most distinguished chemists'of the day, 
and on,his death in 1771 ho succeeded him, having, at the 
request of Rose, undertaken the superintendence of his 
office' and the education of his two sons. In 1780 he 
underwent the necessary forms and examinations.for tho 
profession of an apothecary with greatapplause. His thesis 
‘On Phosphorus and Distilled Waters’ was printed in the 
‘Berlin Memoirs’ for 1782. 

His various analyses and contributions to chemical 
scicuce were diffused through periodical publications till 
1796, when he began to collect and publish them. This 
work, under (lie title of 'Contributions to the Chemical 
Knowledge of Mineral Bodies,’ was published in German; 
•the last and sixth volume appeared in 1815, about a year 
before the death of the author. Besides this work, which 
contained 207 treatises, he published a Chemical Dictionary 
jointly will) Professor Wolff, and he superintended a new. 
edition of (Iron's ‘Manual of Chemistry.’ 

To enumerate the various minerals which lie analyzed 
by processes perfectly new and peculiar, and wi® great or 
accuracy than had over before been practised, would be 
tedious; we may however mention, as the results of these 
labours, the discovery of the peculiar metal uranium in 
pochblcnde, and llie earth zirconia in the hyacinth ; lie also 
more perfectly detailed the properties of titanium, uhic.li 
had previously been discovered by Gregor in Cornwall, and 
of tellurium, whic.lt had been noticed by Muller us a 
peculiar metal. 

There wore many minerals which, when Klaproth began 
their analysis, lie found it extremely difficult to render 
soluble in acids, und without this it. was m many fuses 
impossible to arrive at a correct result; among these bodies 
was the corundum, or adamantine spar. Tins substance, 
though consisting almost entirely of clay or alumina, so 
long resisted all previously known means of analysis, that 
Klaproth at first regarded it as a peculiar und distinct 
earth, lie found however that, by treatment with caustic 
potash, instead of the carbonate, in a silver crucible, tins 
refractory mineral was at length rendered soluble in acids, 
and was in fact alumina. 

Numerous other improvements were introduced bv this 
laborious and accurate analyst, into tho processes of the 
chemist; the above is not the least important, and has 
therefore been referred to as a specimen of the vulue of his 
contributions to science. 

Tho above process was of itself sufficient to alter the face 
of mineralogy, and indeed it ts hardly asserting too much 
when we slate that of all analyses previously performed 
scarcely half a dozen were correct. Tho great senic.es 
thus rendered to chemistry and mineralogy were duly ap¬ 
preciated; about 1787 he was elected a-member of the 


Royal Academy of Arts; aud the year following he was 
chosen a member of the Royal Beilin Academy of Sciences. 
In I 7S2, he was made assessor in the Supreme College of 
Medicine and Health, and ho was professor of chemistry in 
the Royal Mining Institute; he had also other honourable 
appointments; and in 1811 the king of Prussia added the 
Order of the Red Eagle of the third class. 

Klaproth married about 1783 ; Iris wife died in 1803, and 
they had three daughters aud a son, who survived their 
parents. Klaproth died at Berlin on the 1st of January, 
1817, In the 74th rear of his age. 

KLEENEBOK, [Antelope, vol. ii., p. 82.] 

KLEIST. [Gbrmanv, Literature .] 

ELIPSPRINGER. [Antelope, vol. ii.,p. 77.] 
KLOPSfOCK, FRIEDRICH GOTTLIEB, was born 
at Quediinburg, in the year 17.24, of respectable parents, 
and frequented the gymnasiafi) of that place. In his six¬ 
teenth year lie went to the school at Naumburg,,where his 
poetical character was first developed. Hero he” perfected 
himself in tire Indent languages, and even at this early ago 
resolved to compose a long epic pern, though he had not y et 
made up his mmd as to the subject. At first he though t of 
making the Emperor Henry I, commonly called • the 
Fowler,’ the,hero of his work, and sdBtodes by him on this 
sovereign show that be was then uppWiostin his mind. In 
1745 he stddted theology at Jena, where he seems to have 
decided on making the Redeemer the subject of his epic, 
for it was then that he projected the first canto of fits ‘ Mas- 
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siab,' and in 1748 the first throe cantos appeared, lire 
ex£itement created by this poem was surprising; some' 're¬ 
garded him as an ectj'pe of the antient prophets, while 
others doomed his poetical treatment of so sacred a subject 

E rofane and presumptuous. In the same year he went to 
aneonsalza to superintend the education of the children of 
a relation named Weiss, with whose daughter lie fell in 
love, hut without a return of his passion. This lady was 
the * Fanny’ of his odes. Bodmer, the Swiss poet, invited 
him to Switzerland, where his poem had made a great im¬ 
pression. In Switzerland ho was received with a reverence 
that bordered on adoration (1750). While in this country 
.his mind seems to have taken a patriotic tendency: the 
antient Hermann (the Arminius of Tacilus) became his 
favourite hero, whose deeds he afterwards celebrated in 
some dramatic works. In Denmark the minister BcmstofT 
had become acquainted with the three cantos of the ‘ Mes¬ 
siah,’ and Klopstock was offered a pension of 400 dollars on 
condition of coming to Copenhagen and there finishing his 
poem. lie sot off in 1751, travelled through Brunswick and 
Hamburg, and at tho latter place formed an intimacy with 
Margaretha Moller, daughter of a respectable merchant. 
At Copenhagen he was received by BernstolF with the 
greatest 1 respect, and introduced to the king, Frederick V., 
whom lie accompanied on his travels. Ill 1754 he went to 
Hamburg, and there married his beloved Margaretha, who 
in 1758 died in childbed. From 1751) to I7(id lie lived 
alternately in Brunswick, Quedlinburg, and lllaiikeiiburg, 
hut afterwards returned to Copenhagen, lie composed m 
17(>4 his drama * Hermann whlnclit’ (the battle of Armi¬ 
nius), the subject of which is the defeat of the Roman 
general Varus by the antient Germans, and which is scarcely 
so much a drama, as a lyric poem in a dramatic form. His 
other dramas arc of a similar character. In 177! ho left, 
Copenhagen and settled at Hamburg, where he completed 
lus ‘ Messiah,’ and in 179i married a second wife. lie died 
in ISO.'!. 

Though Klopstock is still read and admired as a classic 
author, that adoration which was paid him has long since 
cvapoiated, and many have questioned whether he was a 
poet at all in the genuine sense of the word. Both in his 
‘ Messiah' and his odes lie is dignified and sublime, hut his 
rhapsodical manner contrasts strangely with the pedantry 
which is always apparent. Goethe, in his conversations 
with Kckcrniaun,expressed his opinion that German litera¬ 
ture was greatly indebted to Klopstock, who was in advance 
of his times, but. that the times had since advanced beyond 
Klopstock, and that a modern poet would do wrong to take 
him as a model. Tho young Hardcnberg (who wrote under 
the name of ‘ Novalis’) lifts happily said that Klopstoek’s 
works always resemble translations from some unknown 
poet, done by a clever but .unpoetical philologist. Not¬ 
withstanding tho grandeur of his ‘ Messiah,’ it is exceed¬ 
ingly tedious to read; and even at the time of Klopstock’s 
greatest popularity this seems to have been felt, for Lessing 
(his contemporary) observes, in an epigram, that everybody 
praises Klopstock, but few read him. His odes are valued 
by his own countrymen more than his epic, and some are 
truly sublime; but the construction of the language is so 
singular, and tho connection of the thoughts so often liou- 
nppavent, that those odes are reckoned among the most 
difficult in the language. 

KNARESBOROUGH. [Yorkshire. 

KNELLER, GODFREY, was bom in 1048, m the city 
of Liibeck, awl veoeived his first instruction in the art of 
painting in tho school of Rembrandt. He afterwards 
became a pupil of Ferdinand Bol. Having acquired suffi¬ 
cient acquaintance with his profession to qualify him to 
travel with advantage, he went first to Rome and afterwards 
• to Venice, where no painted several portraits of noble 
families, and Some historical pictures, with such success as 
to gain him considerable reputation, even in Italy. Leaving 
Venice, he went to Hamburg, where he met with extraor¬ 
dinary encouragement, and lastly came to London. Being 
patronised by the duke of Monmouth, he was introduced 
to King Charles II., whose portrait he painted several 
times. The death of Sir Peter Lely leaving him without a 
competitor, the remamder of his life was a career of fame 
and fortune.' He'Jppl incessant employment, and was 
distinguished by many public marks of honour. He was 
state painter to Charles II., James II.-, William III, Queen 
Anne, mid George I. The emperor Leopold made him a 
Knight of the Roman Etnpire, the grand-duke of Tuscany 


asked for his portrait to place it in the Gallery at Florence, 
and his works were celebrated by the.firsl poets of his time. 

Knollcr had much of the freedom of Vandyck, hut less 
nature. His outline is bold, his altitudes aro easy and not 
without dignity; his colouring is lively, the air of his heads 
generally graceful, and there is a pleasing simplicity in his 
portraitsoomblned withaconsiderabludogreeof elegance. But 
there is also a monotony in the countenances and a want of 
spirit in his figures. Thus the beauties of the court of Wil- 
liato III., painted by order of the queen, are very inferior and 
tame, in comparison with Sir Peter Lely’s beauties of the 
court of Charles II. In tho collection of the marquis of 
Bute at Luton IIouso there is a portrait of Sir John 
Robinson by Kneller, which, says Dr. Wuugen, is far inure 
elevated and free in the conception than usual, more 
carefully finished, and so warm in the colouring, that we 
recognise tho scholar of Rembrandt. Sir Godfrey died in 
1 7‘2f>, at the age of 78. 

KNIGHT, KNIGHTHOOD. During tho prevalence of 
the feudal system, when the military strength oftne nation was 
measured by tho number and efficiency of the knights whom 
the sovereign was able to summon to the field, a regular 
supply of persons qualified to perform in an effectual 
manner the services annexed to their tenures was a in a Iter 
in which the public as well as the crown were deeply inter¬ 
ested ; and the common law adopted that part of the feudal 
system which enabled the king, by process of distress [Dis¬ 
tress], to compel those who held knight’s fees [Knicut's 
Fees] to take upon themselves the order of knighthood, or, 
in other words, to prove, by their reception into that order, 
that they had received the training and possessed the anus 
and accoutrements, and were, as to other requisites, qualified 
to take tlie field as knights. The statute, or rather tho 
grant of 1 Edward 11. enrolled in parliament, called ‘ Stalu- 
tum do Militibus,’ appears 1o have been made, partly as an 
indulgence upon the commencement of a new reign, and 
partly for the purpose of removing some doubts which 
existed as to the persons liable to he called upon to receive 
knighthood. The king thereby, in the first place, granted 
a respite until the following "Christmas to all those who 
ought to have become, but were not knights, and were 
then distrained ad anna railitaria suscipiehda. Further, 
it directed that if any complained in chancery that lie 
was distrained and had not land lo the value of forty 
pounds in fee, or for term of his life, and was ready to 
verify that by the country (i.o. by the decision of a jury), 
then some discreet and lawful knights of the county should 
be written to, in order to make inquisition of the matter, 
and if tfiey found it to he so, he was to"lui\e redress, aim' 
the distress was to cease. Again, where a person was im¬ 
pleaded for the whole of his land, or for so much of it that 
the remainder was not of tho value of forty pounds, and he 
could verify the fact, then also the distic-s was to cease till 
that plea was determined. Again, where a person was 
hound in certain debts atlcrmmated in tho exchequer at a 
certain sum to be received thereof annually (i.o. respited, 
subject to payment by instalments), and the- remainder of 
his land "was not worth forty pounds per annum, the distress 
was to cease till the debt was paid. No one was to bo dis¬ 
trained ad anna militaria suscipionda till the ago of twenti - 
one, or on account of land which he held in manors of the 
antient demesne of the ovown as a sokeman, inasmuch as 
those lands were liable lo pay a tallage when the king's 
lands were tallagej. With respect to those who held land 
in socage of-other manors, and who performed no scrviliimi 
forinsecum, or service due upon tno tenure, though not 
expressed in the grant, tho rolls of chancery in the times of 
the king’s predecessors were to be searehod, and it was to he 
ordered according to the former custom; the same of 
clerks in holy orders holding any lay fee, who would, if 
laymen, have been liable to become knights. No one 
was to be distrained in respect of property of burgage 
tenure. Porsons under obligation to become knights, who 
had held their land only a short time, were extremely 
old, or had an infirmity in they- limbs, or had some incurable 
disease, of tho impediment of children, or law-suits, or other 
necessary excuses, were to appear and make fine before two 
commissioners named in the act, who were to take dis¬ 
cretionary fines from such disabled persons by way of com¬ 
position. Under this regulation those who w-ore distrained . 
updn as holding land of the value oi 40/. per annum either 
received knighthood or made fine to the king. Tho alte¬ 
ration in the nominal value of money occasioned by tlie 
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increased ‘quantity of the precious metals, and still more 
by successive fraudulent degradations of the standard, 
gradually widened the circle Within which estates were 
subjected to this burthen; and in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries lands which, in the reign of Ed¬ 
ward II., were not perhaps worth 4l. per atinunS, had 
risen in nominal value to 4 01 ., and were often held by per¬ 
sons belonging to a totally different class from those who 
were designated by 1 Edward II., slat. 1, as persons having 
40 libratas terras. a*: , 

That power of eoropollmg those who rofused to tako upon 
themselves the order of knighthood, or rather of distraining 
them till they received knighthood, or compounded with the 
kiftg by way of fine, which originally was a moans of enforcing 
th*'performance of a duly to the crown and to the public, by 
persons holding a curtain position and having a certain 
stake »n the country, was perverted into a process for extort¬ 
ing money from thoso who.would have been exempt at com¬ 
mon law, which regulated the amount of a knight’s fee by 
the sufficiency of the land to support a knight, and not by 
its fluctuating nominal value in a debased currency. This 
oppressive, if not dishonest proceeding, which was occa¬ 
sionally resorted to iu the reigns of Edward VI. and Eliza¬ 
beth, was reduced into a system by the rash advisers of 
Charles I., and was adopted by that unfortunate prince 
ns ono of the modes by which money might he raised 
without resorting to a parliament for assistance. The 
undisguised manner in which this nnticut prerogative 
was thus abused, led to its total abolition. Bv 16 nnd 
17 Car. 1., r. 20, it is enacted, that none shall he com¬ 
pelled, by writ or otherwise, to take upon him the order 
of knighthood, and that all proceedings concerning the same 
shall be void. 

Persons have been required to toko upon themselves the 
order of knighthood as a qualification for the performance 
of honourable services at coronations, in respect of the lands 
which they held by grand serjoanty. 

Knighthood in England is wo\v conferred by the king (or 
queen'when the thiom; is filled by a female) by simple 
verbal declaration attended with a slight form, without 
any patent or other written instrument. Sometime*, but 
rarely, knighthood is conferred on persons who do not 
come into the presence of royalty. This is occasionally done 
to governors of colonies, and other persons m prominent 
stutiqps abroad. The lord-lieutenant of Ireland lias a dele¬ 
gated authority of conferring this honour, which is very 
sparingly exercised. 

Knighthood gives to the party precedence over esquires 
and other untitled gentlemen. • Sir ’ is prefixed to ihe bap¬ 
tismal name of knights and baronets, and their wives have 
the legal designation of * Dame,’ which is ordinarily con¬ 
verted into ‘ Lady.’ 

A rank correspondent to our rank of knighthood has 
been found in all Christian countries. Some regard it ns a 
kind of continuation of the iiicstrian order among the 
Romans. But it is safer to regaid it as originating in 
Christian limes; and the. eleventh and twelfth centuries 
have been named as the period to which the order of 
knighthood as now existing may ho traced. In such an 
inquiry there are two difficulties: first, to state with suf¬ 
ficient precision what is the thing to be proved; and, se¬ 
condly, to obtain evidonce of toe commencement of an 
institution which probably grew, almost insensibly, out of 
a state of society common to tlio whole of civilized 
Europe. 

.It was a military institution, hut there appears to have 
been something of a religious character belonging to it, 
aud the Order of knighthood, like the orders of the clergy, 
could be conferred only by persons who were themselves 
members of this order. 

In early,-times some knights undertook the protection of 
pilgrims; .others wore vowed' to ihe defence or recovery of 
the Holy Sepulchre. Some, knights-ermit, roved about 
• seeking adventures,' a phrase not confined to books of 
romance, of which there ore, many on this subject, but 
found in serious and authentic documents. 

There is a treatise by Bishop Hurd on chivalry. 

But besides those who are simply knights, there are 
knights who are members of particular oidcrs or classes. 

These orders are found in most of the kingdoms of 
modern Europe, and have fewi generally for their founder a 
Sovereign prince. Such are the order of the Golden Fleece, 
-Institutedby Philip duke of Burgundy; the order of the 


Ttoly Ghost, instituted by Henry the Third of Franca; the 
order of St. Michael, instituted by Itouis the Eleventh of 
France; Of the foreign orders, whidh ate very uumerous, a 
Ml account may be found in u work in two volumes octavo, 
entitled ‘ An Accurate Historical Account of all the Orders 
of Knighthood at present existing in Europe,’ a work printed 
abroad, the author of which was Sir Levet Hansen, an 
Englishman. Each of these orders has its peculiar badge, 
ribbons, and, other decorations of the person. The thieo 
great British orders, the Garter, the Thistle, and Saint 
Patrick, belong to this class. 

Thb Garter inav claim to ho considered as the most 
aiitient, and is indisputably the most illustrious order ex¬ 
isting. It was founded by King Edward the.Third soon 
after his return from his expedition to France and his vic¬ 
tory at Cressy. The persons admitted into it were for the 
most part the soldiers who had most' distinguished them¬ 
selves in the expedition. The number of persons admitted, 
was twenty-five, besides the king himself. It hud a bishop 
for its prelate, and other offieeis. It has flourished iu un¬ 
abated splendour from the time of its foundation, .the 
knights lumng been the most eminent persons of the 
English nation, together with many illustrious foreigners, of 
whom the greater part have boon sovereign princes. The 
number was strictly confined to twenty-five, and so con¬ 
tinued till the reign of George the Third, when a new sta¬ 
tute was made that the knights should he twenty-five, 
exclusive of any members of the royal family who should 
he admitted into the order. Another statute lias since 
been made that the number should be twenty-live, without 
reckoning the illustrious foreigners who might be admitted 
into the order. The history of tile Order of the Garter has 
been treated of in a work by Elias Asliuiole, a herald of the 
reign of Chailes the Sect)nil: and there is a later and more 
important work on the same subject by John Anstis, who 
was the Garter King at Arms. 

The Order of the Thistle was instituted in 1541), bv James 
the Fifth, king of Scotland; but it fell into decay, till m 
the reign of Queen Anne, 1703, it was revived. The num¬ 
ber of knights was limited to thirteen, but in 1 sj 7 the 
number was increased to sixteen, all of whom aio nobility 
of Scotland. 

Tlie Older of St. Patrick was instituted in 1783. The 
knights were fifteen, increased in 1833 to twenty-two, who 
are peers of Ireland. 

The order of the Batli differs in some respects from those 
just spoken of. Knights of the Bath aio found in the early 
iiistory of the English sovereignly, being persons, in num¬ 
ber indefinite, who were made knights in seme peculiar 
manner, of which bathing constituted a part of the cere¬ 
monies, a coronation, royal marriages, or when the king’s 
eldest son was made a knight. Such were the knights of 
tho Bath till the reign of King George I., who east them 
into an order consisting of thirty-six knights with a grand 
master at their head. The order so continued till the close 
of the war with Napoleon, when, during the regency (1815), 
the order was greatly extended, and the persons composing 
it were thrown Into throe classes: the Knights Grand 
Crosses, the number of whom is not to exceed seventy-two; 
the Knights Commanders, the number of whom is not ab¬ 
solutely limited, but at the beginning not exceeding one 
hundred and eighty Englishmen a&d ten foreigners; and 
the Companions. 

There arc also, knights of the Gualphic order, and. 
knights of. the Ionian ardor of Saint Michael and Saint 
George.. 

KNIGHT OF, THE SHIRE w the designation given 

to the representative ; n parliament of English counties at 
large, as distinguished from such cities and towns as 
are counties of tltoroseh’es (which are seldom, if ever, 
called shires), and the representatives of which, as well 
as the members for other cities and towns, are denominated 
citizens or burgesses. Though the knights of the shire 
always sat with-the citizens and burgesses as jointly re¬ 
presenting the third estate „of. the Vealm, as well during 
the Jitne that the tbrap-jestaies, viz. the spiritualty, the 
lords temporal, ..and the commons, sat together, as since, 
wo find that grants were o«tasionaUy,|nade by the knights 
to be levied »n the counties, whilstweparate grants were 
made by thwptfeehs and burgesses to be levied upon the 
cities atid boroughs, (Hoi. Pari.) The wages payable to 
knights of the shire for their attendance in parliament, in¬ 
cluding a reasonable time for their going up and coming 
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down, were fouj! shillings a day, being double what was re¬ 
ceived by citizens and burgesses. At the close of every 
session of parliament the course was fur the king, in dis¬ 
missing them to their homes,'to inform them that, they 
might sue out writs for their wages, upon which each 
knight separately obtained a writ out of Chancery directed 
to the sheriff, mentioning the number erf days and the sum 
to be paid, and commanding the sheriff io levy the amount. 
Upon fhis the sheriff, in a public county court, divided the 
burthen amongst the different hundreds and townships, and 
issued process to levy the amount, which, to the extent of 
the money levied, he paM over to the knight, Jhe lands 
of the clergy, as well regular as secular, were exempted 
from contiTbuting towards these expenses, because the 
clergy formed a distinct estate, and were represented in 
parliament by their prelates ami the procuratores eleri, 
although the latter were, as Lord Coke expresses it, voice¬ 
less assistants only. All lay fees within the county 
were liable to contribute, except lands belonging to the 
lords and their men. The lords insisted that this ex¬ 
emption extended to every freeholder who hold land within 
their baronies, seigniories, or manors, alleging that they 
served in parliament at their own expense for themselves 
and their tenants. And such was undoubtedly the prac¬ 
tice; as by the Parliament Roll it appears tlmt the commons 
frequently petitioned that the exemption should he eon- 
fined to such lands as the lords kept in their own hands 
and occupied by their fanners or by their bond-tenants, or 
villeins. These requests however were met either by a 
simple refusal or by a statement by the king that lie did 
not menu to lessen the liberties of the lords, ll'liouover 
a lord purchased la.id which had previously been contribu¬ 
tory to the knight’s wages, the liability continued. Freehold 
lands, held either by knight’s service or m common socage, 
were liable to this burthen, but customary tenures in anlicnt 
demesne and tenures in burgage were exempt. In the 
county of Rent no socage land was contnbutable, the whole 
burthen being thrown upon those who held knight’s fees, an 
anomaly against which the commons preferred many 111 - 
cffbelinil petitions. Knighls of tlio shire, and also their 
choosers, were formally required to be persons either resi¬ 
dent or having a household in the county. This regulation, 
though confirmed by several statutes, had fallen Into neg¬ 
lect, and was formally abrogated in both its branches by 1-1 
Coorge 111., c. 58. The removal of the latter part of the 
icsiiiet.iin lias greatly added to the expense of county 
elections; and though the Reform Act, ‘2 Will. IV., c. 4.5, 
disfranchises out-voters in boroughs, it does not restore the 
old law as to non resident county oleetors. (Rut. Pur/., 
vol. ii., 258, 287; iii., 25, 14, 5.'!, 64, 212; iv\, 352.) 

KNIGHT’S FEE was land of sufficient extent and value 
to support the dignity of a. knight, granted by the king, 
or some inferior lord, upon the condition that the grantee 
anil his heirs should either perform the service of a knight 
to the grantor and his heirs, or find some other person to do 
such service. The quantity of land capable of supporting 
a knight naturally varied according to its quality ami situa¬ 
tion ; and eveu the amount of itieome sufficient tomeet the 
charges of a knight would llucluatc according to time and 
place. It is not therefore surprising that we find a knight’s 
fee sometimes described as consisting of 800 acres, some¬ 
times of 680; sometimes estimated at 15/., sometimes ut 2u/., 
anil iu later times at 40/. per annum. If the owner of a 
knight's fee deprived himself of the possession of part of 
his land by subinfeudation he remained liable to the feudal 
burthen attached to the tenure of the whole. 

KNIGHT’S SERVICE, TENURE BY, otherwise called 
tenure in chivalry, or per service do chivaler, per servitium 
militare, was; from the times immediately succeeding the 
"Norman Conquest in the eleventh century to the period of 
the civil war in the seventeenth, considered the first and ihe 
most important, as it was also the most general, mode of 
bolding land and other immoveable property in England. 
The latid held by this species of tenure was said to consist 
of so many knight’s fees, feoda militis, i.e. so many portions 
of land capable of supporting the dignity of a knight. 
[Knight's Fee.] , He who held an entire knight's fee was 
bound by his tenure, when called upon so to do, to follow his 
lord to the wars (under certain restrictions as to the place at 
which the aervioe was to be performed), and to rbmain with 
him forty days in every year, or to tend some other knight 
■ duly qualified to perform the services. From the owner of 
half a Mights fee twenty days’attendance only could be 


required; and the obligation attaching to the quarter of a 
knight’s fee was satisfied by the performance of ten days’ 
service. On the other hand, a person holding several knight’s 
fees, whether forming one or several estates, was bound to 
furnish a knight in respect of each. 

Besides this permanent liability to military service, the 
tenant was subject to other occasional burthens. T The 
principal of these are the following incidental services;— 
First, Aids, or payments which the vassal holding by 
knight’s service was bound to miake for ransoming his 
lord’s person ii'taken prisoner ; for making the lord’s eldest 
son a knight; and for marrying, *4?. providing a marriage 
portion for the lord’s eldest daughter. Secondly, Reliefs, 
being a payment made by tho heir in the nature of 
a composition for leave to enter upon land descending 
to him after he had attained his full age. -Thirdly, 
Primer Seisin, or the right of the crown, where the 
lands wore held of the king, to a ycar’B profit of land 
descending to an lieir who "was of full age at 1)te time 
of the death of his ancestor. Fourthly, Wardship, or the 
right to tlio custody of the body and lands of an heir to 
whom tho land had descended during his minority, the 
king or other lord in sueli case taking the profits of the land 
during (lie minority to his own use, or selling the wardship 
to a stranger if ho thought proper. Fifthly, Marriage, or 
aright in the lord, where the land descended to an heir 
within age, to tender to him or her a wife or a husband ; 
anil if the heir refused a match without disparagement, i.e. 
without disparity of rank, dime, or bodily infirmity, the 
lord became entitled to hold tlio land as a security foi 
payment by tho heir of the amount for which the lord had 
sold or winch lie might have obtained for the marriage. 
Sixthly, la ms upon A/ii nalniii. To these Blaekslonc adds 
a seventh, Kscheal, or the returning of the land to tho 
lord upon the felony or forfeiture of the tenant, or his dying 
without heiis, [Escheat] But escheat is not peculiar to 
tenure by knight’s service. 

This M'lem, winch Blaekslonc justly characterises as 
a complicated and extensive slavery, fell to the ground 
during the existence of the Commonwealth; and the 
abolition of this species of louure was confirmed upon the 
Restoration, as it would have been absurd and dangerous to 
attempt a renewal of such oppressive burthens. Accord¬ 
ingly the 12th Cur. 11., e. 24, takes away tenure by knight’s 
service, whether the lands are held of the crown or of a sub¬ 
ject, together with all its oppiessivefruits and peculiar con¬ 
sequences, and converts every such tenure intofieo and com¬ 
mon socage. [Socage.] Nothing can he more comprehensive 
than the terms of tins net ; besides generally abolishing 
tenure by knight’s service, and its consequences, it'de-eeuds 
into particulars, with a redundancy of words, which appear 
to indicate an extreme anxiety to extirpate completely all 
the evils which the legislature had under contemplation. 
Thestatute, after taking uvvav Ihe court ul'juif/fs and liveries, 
enumerates wardships, liveries, primer seisins or ouslerle- 
mains, values and forfeitures of mairiagos, and fines, sei- 
sures, and paulons for alienation, and sweeps away the whole. 
But rents certain, heriots [Heuiot], suit of comt and other 
services incident to common socage, and fealty [Distress], 
and also fines for alienation due by the customs of particu¬ 
lar manors, are preserved. „ Reliefs for lands, of which the 
tenure is converted into common socage, are saved m eases 
where a quit-vent is also payable. 

KNIGHT, RICHARD PAYNE, eldest sou of the 
Reverend Thomas Knight, of AVormeuley Grange, m the 
county of Horefoid, was horn in 175u. He was a weak and 
sickly child, and liis father did not send him to school, or 
suffer him to learn either Greek or Latin at home. Soon 
after his father’s death, which took place in 1764, he was 
sent to a grammar-school in the neighbourhood, where he 
made a very rapid progress in the Latin language. After 
leaving school lie did not go to a university , but at the age 
of eighteen he commenced the study of Greek, which he 
pursued with great diligence, ami which became one of the 
chief occupations of his life. Shortly afterwards he visited 
Italy, principally on account of his health; and here he 
seems to have formed the taste for the line arts, and espe¬ 
cially for the productions of the Greek sculptors, which was 
his most prominent characteristic. Subsequently to his 
fathor’s death lie inherited the large estate of Downton, 
neat' Ludlow, from Ins grandfather, on which, after his 
return from Italy, lie built a mansion, and he, devoted 
much time to improving and ornamenting his grounds. In 
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1760 lie was elected to serve in parliament for tlie borough 
of Leominster, and in the following parliament of 1784, for 
tlio borough of Ludlow, for which he continued to sit until 
the year 1806, when he retired from parliament. While a 
member of the House of Commons he acted with Mr. Fox, 
but he never took any part in debate, nor Aid he over 
interest himself about politics. In 1814 ho was appointed 
a trustee of the British, Museum, as the representative of 
the Townley family. 

Early in liis life he commenced the formation of a collec¬ 
tion of antiques and other works of art, to which his largo 
fortune enabled him to matte constant additions. It con¬ 
sisted principally of antient. bronzes and Greek coins; and 
it was preserved in bis London house in Soho Square, 
w'hieli contained a large room fitted up for the purpose. He 
bequeathed bis collection (the value of which was estimated 
at 50,000/.) to the British Museum. Ho had originally in¬ 
tended to bequeath it to the Royal Academy. [British 
■’ Museum, p. 453.] The bill legalizing the acceptance of this 
collection by the trustees of the British Museum received 
the royal assent on the 17tli of June, 1824. Mr. Knight died 
in his house in London, on the 24th of April, 1824, and he 
was buried at Woruiesley church, in Herefordshire, where 
there is a monument to his memory, with a Latin epitaph 
written by Dr. Cornwall, bishop of Worcester. 

Mr. Payne Knight began at an early age to admire the 
remains of Grecian art; and lienee in his studies of Greek 
literature his attention was mainly directed to those sub¬ 
jects which illustrate Greek sculptures and coins viz. my¬ 
thology, and the archaic Greek language. Accordingly his 
first work was ‘ An Account of the Remains of the Worship 
of Priapus lately existing at. Isernia, in the kingdom of 
Naples: to which is added a Discourse on the Worship of 
Priapus, and its connexion with the Mystic Theology of 
the Anticuts,’ 4lo, 1786. (Distributed by the Dilettanti 
Society.) This illustration of the obscene worship of Priapus 
was severely censured by the author of the * Pursuits of 
Literature;’ but although it maybe doubled whether the 
subject was worthy of investigation, it is certain that Mr. 
Knight had no other object m view than the purely scien¬ 
tific oue of elucidating an obscure part of the Greek theo¬ 
logy. 

His next production was 1 An Analytical Essay on the 
Greek Alphabet,’ 4to., London, 1791. This work (which 
was reviewed by Person in the ‘ Monthly Review ’ for 1794: 
seo his article reprinted in Person’s ‘ Ti-iicts,’ p. 108,‘Mu¬ 
seum Criticuin,’ vol. i., p. 489) was chiefly remarkable for 
an exposure of tlio forgery of certain Greek inscriptions 
which Puurmout professed to have found in Laconia. Thcso 
inscriptions had deceived tlio most eminent scholars, among 
whom it is sufficient to name Winckclmann, Villoison, 
Valekeuaer, and llcync; and their genuineness was first 
questioned by Payne Knight, who supported his opinion 
with an elaborate argument. A feeble attempt lias been 
subsequently made by Raoul Rochetto to defend Uiem; but 
their spnriousness is now universally admitted. (Soe Bocckb, 
Corp. Inscript. Grerc., vol. i., p. 61-104, whose dissertation 
has completely exhausted the subject.) Mr. Knight next 
at tempted poetry, for which the character of his mind did 
not at all fit him. In 1794 ho published the * Landscape,’ 
a didactic poem, in throe books, addressed to Uvedale Price, 
Esq. This poem contains many precepts, marked by 
sound judgment.and good taste, on the subject to which it 
relates; and at the end are some sagacious remarks oti the 
French Revolution, the event of which was still undeter¬ 
mined. It appears from the preface to Mr. Price’s ‘Essay 
on the Picturesque ’ (published in 1794), that Mr. Knight 
proposed to Mr. Price that the papers written by the latter 
on Wirel improvement should be published with his poem 
of the * Landscape,’ in the same manner as Sir J. Reynolds's 
notes were published with Mr. Mason’s • Du Fresnoybut 
that the proposal came too late to enable Mr. Price to 
-accept it. Mr. Knight published three'other metrical 
works at Subsequent periods of his life. The first was a 
didactic poem, in six books, entitled ‘The Progress of 
Civil Society,’ .4 to., London, 1798, now only known by the 
witty parody in the ‘ Antijacobin ’ (supposed to have been j 
written by Mr. Canning). The second was * A Monody on 
the Death of the Right Honourable C. J. Fox,’ 8vo., Lon¬ 
don, 1806-7. The third was entitled ‘Alfred, a Romance 
in rhyme,’ 8vo, London, UM. 

.'RffiftSOS Mr. Payne Knight published ‘ An Analytical 
into the Principles ox Taste,’ 8vo., London, which 


tossed through several editions. This work is character¬ 
ized by originality and acuteness of thought, and is the only 
production of Mr, Knight’s which Is interesting to the 
general reader. It was reviewed with some severity in the 
‘Edinburgh Review ’ for January, 1806. (See also some 
remarks oh it in Mackintosh’s 'Life,’vol. i., p. 371.) Mr. 
Knight afterwards contributed to the ‘ Edinburgh Review ’ 
(Number for July, 1809) a critique of Falconer’s ‘ Strabo,’ 
a work published at the Clarendon Press. In the fallowing 
year Mr. Copleston, then a tutor of Oriel College, Oxford, 
aud how biShop of Llandaff, published a defence of the 
University of Oxford against, the strictures of the ‘ Edin¬ 
burgh Review.’ This defence related not only to Mr 
Knight’s critique of Falconer’s ‘Strabo,’ but 1 also to pas¬ 
sages in other articles ascribed to Mr. Playfair and Mr. 
Sydney Smith. An article in reply, contributed by tho 
three reviewers, appeared in the ‘ Edinburgh Review ’ for 
April, 1810: Mr. Knight’s share of it extends from p. 169 
to p. 177. Mr. Copleston afterwards rejoined, and the con¬ 
troversy with Mr. Knight ended in a grammatical discus¬ 
sion totally foreign to the question at issue. Mr. Knight 
erred in making the University of Oxford responsible for 
the defects of a work published at the Clarendon Press ; 
but he was unquestionably right in representing classical 
literature as being at. a low obb in Oxford at that. time. 
In 1809 were published ‘ Specimens of Antient Sculpture, 
selected from different Collections of Great Britain, by the 
Society of Dilettanti,’ fob, and a second volume was pub¬ 
lished in 1835. This magnificent work was chiefly due to 
Mr. Knight’s industry’and taste; the subjects were chosen 
by him, and he wrote the prefaces and descriptions of the 
plates. 

In 1810 Mr. Knight was examined by a select committee 
of tlio House of Commons on tho Elgin Marbles. The 
evidence which he gave upon this occasion was not marked 
with his usual good taste as to the merits of the remains of 
Greek art; an examination of it, written in a hostile spirit, 
tnay bo seen in the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ vol. xiv., pp. 0.33- 
543’. See also a political squib reprinted in tlie ‘ Whig 
Guido.' Mr. Knight distributed a short Answer to tlie 
‘ Quarterly Review ’ among liis literary friends in explana¬ 
tion of the parts of his evidence which he considered had 
been misrepresented. 

In 1820 Mr. Knight published an edition of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, with prolegomena. His object, in this edition 
was to restore tlie text of Ilomer to its original state, lie 
rejected the Wolfian hypothesis concerning the origin of 
the Homeric poems, and supposed tho Iliad and Odyssey 
to have boon each the work of a single poet; the poet of 
the Odyssey being posterior to tho poet of the Iliad. The 
process by which he attempted to restore tho text of these 
two poems to their original state was twofold: 1. The re¬ 
modelling of tho language, by the introduction of forms 
disused in later times, and of tho antient letter styled the 
digamma. 2. The rejection of verses interpolated by later 
rliapsodists and poets. Many forms aro restored, and many 
verses are rejected, on exceedingly doubtful and merely 
conjectural grounds: and indeed the subject is one which 
does not in general admit of any close approach to certainty. 
The work however bears marks of considerable acuteness 
and originality of thought, and it furnishes much assistance 
towards conceiving the earliest form of the Greek language. 
A superficial notice of this work is contained in the ‘ Quar¬ 
terly Review’ for April, 1622, in an article said to have been 
written by Ugo Foscolo. After Mr. KnightV death his 
catalogue of his coins was published by the trustees of tho 
British Museum. (Nummi Veteres, <£c., 4to., Lond., 1830.) 
A notice of. .this publication may be seen in the ‘ Philologi¬ 
cal Museum,' vol. i„ pp. 122-5. Besides the works above 
mentioned, Mr. Knight wrote several papers in the ‘ Classical 
Journal ’ and the ‘ Arcliroologia ’ (see vols, xv. 393, xvii. 220, 
xix. 369): the article on the works and life of Barry, in the 
' Edinburgh Review ’ for August, 1810, is also by him. To 
these may be added a paper on tho Homeric Palaco, pub¬ 
lished after his death in the ‘Philological Museum,’vol. ii., 
pp. 645-9. He likewise first published the celebrated 
Elean Inscription, concerning which see Boeckh, ' Corp. 
Inseript. Gr* No. JL 

KNIGHT THOMAS ANDREW, brother of the sub¬ 
ject of the paoeding article, was born on the loth of Ootober. 
1758. - The grandfather of,these eminent men had amassed 
a large fortune as an-ironmaster st a period long before 
steam machinery was introduced in the smelting and ma- 
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mifacturcof iron, ami when those works were necessarily 
situated cm the hanks of running streams. One of Ins prin¬ 
cipal forges was at Doxvnnm on the l iver 'feme, n little below 
the site of the noble mansion afterwards erected by Mr. 
Payne Knight, and where malleable iron of superior quality 
was manufactured, its locality lining particuluily favourable 
for a supply of charcoal. 

When young, Mr. Knight’s education was so much neg¬ 
lected, that when, at the ago of nine years, he was sent to 
school at Ludlow, he was scarcely able to do more than 
read. But. the days of his childhood had not been passed 
without ciuplo)meat. He had a great turn for the observa¬ 
tion of natural phenomena, and having been left to occupy 
himself in the country ill what way ho pleased, he had 
alieady formed a close practical acquaintance with such 
plants and annuals as Herefordshire could furnish. Event¬ 
ually he graduated at Baliol College, Oxford, and subse¬ 
quently occupied himself with researches into various points 
of vegetable and animal physiology. One of the most 
remarkable of his early investigations was contained in a 
paper read before the Royal Society in 173.5, upon the in¬ 
heritance of disease among fruit-trees, and upon the propa¬ 
gation of debility by grafting. The county of Hereford had 
long been celebrated for the produce of its orchaids, and 
tiic cider made therefrom was in high esteem ; but towards 
the latter part of the last century the trees of the most es¬ 
teemed sorts, winch had been eulogized by the county poet, 
Philips, became gradually less productive, tlit-tr vitality being 
lieai lx exhausted. Still the old practice of grafting young 
stocks xxilli the debilitated shoots of the-e trees generally 
prevailed, till Mr. Knight, after along eour-e of interesting 
experiments, sati-.fi *d lumselfth.it theiei-.no renewal of 
.italitv In the processorgialimg, hut merely a eontinualioii 
of declining life, and that y oiim; giailed stocks soon became 
a . much ihscascit as the olil paicnt trees, lie then cum¬ 
in ■life'll a course of expi runouts by IcililiMiig the blossoms 
oj' some 1-ardx crabs or apples with the pollen taken Horn 
the Mowers of till 1110-1 celebrated dessert and eider fruits, 
ami sowing the needs thus ailifieially impregnated. From 
tliat tune Mr Knight was looked up to m this country ns a 
xeg.-iable phx'siuloeist of a high older; a character \xInch 
he able sustained by various experimental researches into 
\e p i*ihie fecundation, the ascent and descent, of sap in trees, 
the phenomena, of germination, the mlluence of light upon 
.o.r.os and a variety of similar subjects, lu 17517 lie pub- 
h.h"d small work called ‘A Treatise on the Culture of 
tile Apple and Pear, and on the Manufacture of Cider and 
I’em in which lie recommends raising nexv kinds from 
seed, and suiting the sorts produced to the pocul antics of 

*d and climate, which are found to haxe so great an m- 
lluence on the quality of eider. Mr. Knight did not coniine 
his experiments to the improvement of the apple only, hut 
he raised many pears most valuable for the dessert, and so 
hardy as not to require tile warmth and shelter of walls, and 
consequently capable of being cultivated by every fanner 
ami cottager in the country. His seedling plums, strawber¬ 
ries, nectarines, and potatoes are also of great value, and an 
important addition to the luxuries and necessaries of life. 

The great object of this distinguished mail seems to haxe 
been in all eases utility. It was cluelly to questions which 
he thought likely to lead to important practical results that 
Ins attention was directed, and the numerous papers com¬ 
municated by hint to the Transactions of the Horticultural 
Society, in the chair of xxliich lie succeeded Ins friend Sir 
Joseph Banks, have all this distinguishing fiature. No 
one xvlio bus traced the progress of liortienltiiual skill for 
the last txventv or thirty years can he igiiniaiG that it is 
mainly due to the writings and practice of Mr. knight; la¬ 
wns probably the host practical guidcnur of liis day. It is 
however not a little remarkable that with so very extensive 
a knowledge of the facts of vegetable physiology, he should 
have been so unlbrlunah* as lie certainly was in many of Ills 
explanations of them. This arose no doubt from Ins unae- 
quaintaneo with vegetable anatomy, and consequently with 
the in mute means by which Nature brings about her results 
m organised matter. Mr. Knight’s experiments wore not 
confined to vegetable physiology. He xvas a close observer of 
the halnts of animals, and one of lus last communications to 
the Royal Society was on the subject of animal instinct. At 
a late period of his life he also made some attempts to im¬ 
prove the breed of draught horses, by crossing the large 
London dray-horse with the strong and compact Norwegian 
P.C., No. 813. 1 s 


marc, the result of which was not ascertained at the timo 
of lus death, but was exacted, from the appearance of tho 
colls, lo be attended with success. He died m London on 
the 11th of Mav, 1838, in the 80th year of his age. 

KNIGHTON, HENRY, an English historian of the 
rinse of the fourteenth and beginning of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, xvas a canon-regular of Leicester abbey. The time 
neither of his birth nor death is known. His * Cornpilatio 
de Eventibus Aiv-liro, a tempore Regis Edgari ii-quc mortem 
Regis Ricanh Secundi,' was published byTwy.-den m tho 
‘ Decern Scriptures,’ fob, London, 1052, col. 2311-2741 
(Selden’s notice of him, prefixed to the Drccm Srnjiliires, 
pp. 40, 4 7 ; Tanner, Hi hi. Bril. Hih., p. 458.) 
KN1STENEAUX. [Algo .wins.] 

KNOT. [ScoLoi',\cin,K.] 

KNOX, JOHN, the son of obscure parents, was horn in 
15(15: there is some doubt respecting liis birth-place, which 
was probably the village of Gilford m East Lothian, al¬ 
though it has been asserted that be was bmn at Hadding¬ 
ton. Ilis education was more liberal than was then 
common. In his youth he xvas put to the grammar school 
at Haddington, and about 152-1 removed to llu* University 
of St. Andrew’s, where the learning principally taught was 
the philosophy of Au-totle, scholastic tlu-ology, cixil and 
canon law, and the Latin language; Greek and Hebrew- were 
at that time little understood in Scotland, and Knox did not 
acquire the know) edge of them until suniexi hat later m Ins life. 
‘Alter be xvas created Master of Arts lie taught philosophy, 
most probably as all assistant or private lecturer in the univcr- 
sity, and his class became celebrated.’ * He xvas ordained a 
priest before lie reached the age fixed by the canons of tho 
church, which must have taken place previous to 1 he year 
1530, at which lime he had attained Ills 2.5th year, the 
canonical age for receiving ordination.’ (M'Crie’s Lift', 
xol. i., p. 12.) His first instruction m theology was received 
from John Major, the prole—or of theology m the univer¬ 
sity, but tin* opinions founded upon it woio not long re¬ 
tained; tho w ritings of Jerome and Augustin attuu-ted lus 
attention, and the examination of them led to a complete 
revolution in his sentiments. It was about the year 1535 
that lus secession Irmn Roman Catholic doctrines and dis¬ 
cipline commenced, but lie did not. dcclaie himself a Pro¬ 
testant until 1.512. 

The Refoi meddoellines had made considerable progress 
in Scotland belbic lhi- time. Knox was not the first 
icfonncr, tlo-ie won- many persons;,' calls, h.noils, gentle¬ 
men, houc-t hmgo----, and eiatlsmen,’ who alieady pro- 
fie-sed tin- new need ihough ibex dm-l not avow it; it was 
to the axowal. e\n-n-iun, and e-iuMislunenl of the Reformed 
religion that lu> zeal and knowledge jin powerfully contii- 
huled. Hi- lepn-heo ini *4 the pmaleni con options made 
lnm regardt-d i-rs a lu-ielie. for w ha h u-a-oii ho could not 
safely remain in M. lialu-w'-, which wa- wholly in the 
power of Caul mu! Be Hon, a il.-l-i Hum d -uppm ler of (ho 
church of Romo, and III- letired to 1 In- -outli ol Scotland, 
xvhcic lie avowed Ins nposiacx. lie xx as condemned as a 
heictic, degiaded lioin the priesthood, and it t- said by 
lleza lli.it Beaton employed a-sa-suis to vx ay lay him. Ho 
now fin- a tune frequented the pleaching ol tho Reformed 
teachers, William- and Wisharl, who gave additional 
strength to opinions alieadv pretty firmly rooted; and hav¬ 
ing relinquished all thoughts of ollieiatmg m the Roman 
Cat hollo church, lie became tutiu to the sons of Hugh 
Douglas of Liuiginddrie, a gentleman of East Lothian, who 
lmd embraced tile Refill med doctrines. After the murder 
of Ca-dinal Beaton, Knox removed with Ins pupils liom 
Langmddne to St. Andrew's (1547), where be conducted 
their education m his accustomed manner, catechising and 
reading to them m the church belonging to the city. Tlieie 
were many hearers of these instructions, who urged lntn 
and finally called upon him to become a public pieachcr. 
Ddlidenl and reluctant at first, upon consideration be cmi- 
sented to their request. In Ins preaching, far more than the 
reformed teachers xvlio had preceded him, lie struck at tho 
very foundations of popery, and challenged ins opponents 
to argument, to ho delivered either m writing or from the 
pulpit, and so successful were Ins labour- that many of the 
inhabitants were converted to Ins doctrines. 

It was not long before an exeiil took place by which his 
efforts reeeixed a temporarx clit-ek. 1 hemuideroi Cardinal 
Beaton had given great oil'cmv. and created great excite¬ 
ment through tho kingdom. It was a severe blow to the 
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Roman Catholic religion and the French interest in Scot¬ 
land, both of which no had zealously supported, and ven¬ 
geance was loudly called for upon the conspirators by 
whom he had been murdered. These conspirators had for- 
tilled St. Andrew’s, and the art of attacking fortified places 
was then so imperfectly understood in Scotland that for 
live months they resisted the efforts of Arran, the Regent. 
From their long wars itt Italy and Germany, the French 
had become as experienced in the conduct of sieges os the 
Scotch were ignorant. The French were allies of Scot¬ 
land ; to France therefore Arran sent for assistance. About 
the end of June, 1547, a French fleet, with a considerable 
hotly of bind forces, appeared before the town. (Robertson, 
vol. i., 314.) The garrison capitulated, and Knox, aiming 
many others, was taken prisoner, and conveyed to Rouen, 
where he me confined on board the galleys. After nine¬ 
teen months’ close imprisonment he was liberated, with his 
health greatly injured by the rigour with which he had 
been treated (1549). Kttox now repaired to England, and 
though lie had never received ordination as a Protestant, 
(‘nimnei dul not hesitate to send him from London to 
preach in Berwick. In Berwick and the North of England 
lie followed his arduous undertaking of conversion until 
15VI, when ho was made one of King Edward’s chaplains, 
with a salary of 41)/. a year. While his friends in the English 
administration offered him further preferment, which he 
declined, his enemies brought charges against him before 
tin; council, of which he was soon afterwards acquitted. lie 
was in London at the time of Edward's death, hut thought 
it piudenl to fly the kingdom as soon as Mary’s policy to¬ 
wards the Protestants became apparent. In January, 1554, 
he landed at Dieppe; from Dieppe he went to Geneva; and 
from Geneva to Frankfort, where Calvin requested him to 
lake charge of a congregation of English refugees. In con¬ 
sequence of some disputes he returned from Frankfort to 
Geneva, and, after a few months’ residence there, to Scot¬ 
land, where he again zealously promulgated his doctrines. 
The English congregation at Geneva having appointed hint 
their preacher, ho thought right to make unotlier journey 
to the Continent (1556), which he quitted finally in 1559. 
During these the quietest years of his life he published ‘ The 
First Blast of the Trumpet against the monstrous Regiment 
of Women,’ in which lie vehemently attacked the admission 
of females to the government of nations. Its first sentence 
runs tints: ‘To promote a woman to bear rule, superiority, 
dominion, or empire, above any realm, nation, or ctly, is 
repugnant to nature, contumely to God, a thing most con- 
1 fa rums to his revealed will and approved ordinance, and 
finally it is the subversion of all equity and justice.’ This 
inflammatory composition, as might have been expected, 
excited fresh hostility against its author. At the time of 
its publication both England and Scotland were governed 
by females; Mary of Guise, the queen-dowager of Scotland, 
was likewise regent of that kingdom, while the Princess 
Mary was heiress of its throne; and in England Mary was 
queen, and her sister Elizabeth the next ill succession to 
die crown. It hardly admits of wonder then that when, 
in 1559, Knox was desirous of returning to England, Queen 
Elizabeth’s ministers would not permit him to do so, and 
he was compelled to land at Leiul. 

The Protestants in Scotland were by this time nearly 
equal to the Roman Catholics,both in power and in number; 
but their condition had lately been changed somewhat for 
the worse. The queen regent, who from motives of policy 
had found it desirable to conciliate and uphold them, from 
similar motives had become their opponent and oppressor; 
and many of the preachers of the * Congregation’ (the name 
hv which the body of Protestants was then called) were 
summoned for various causes to take their trial. It was on 
a day not long previous to these trials that Knox returned 
to his country to resume tho labours of his ministry hearing 
of the condition of his associates, * ho hurried instantly (says 
Robertson, i. 375) to Perth, to share with his brethren in 
the common danger, or to assist them in tho common cause. 
While their minds were in that ferment which the queen's 
perfidiousness (she had broken a promise to stop the trial) 
and their own danger occasioned, he mounted tho pulpit, 
and. li\ a vehement harangue against idolatry, inflamed the 
multitude with the utmost rage.' The indiscretion of a 
nuest, who, immediately after Knox's sermon, was preparing 
to celebrate mass, caused a violent tumult. The churches 
in the city were broken open, altars were overturned, pic 


tures defaced, images destroyed, and the monasteries levelled 
with the ground. The insurrection, whieh was not the 
effect of any concert or previous deliberation, was censured by 
the Reformed preachers; and it affixes no blame to the cha¬ 
racter of Knox. The quoen regent sent troops to quell 
this rebellion; troops were also raised by the Protestants, 
but a treaty was entered into before any blood was shed. 

The promotion of the Reformation in his own country 
was now Knox’s solo object; lie was reinstated in his pulpit 
at St. Andrew’s, and preached there in his usual rough, 
vehement, zealous, and powerful manner, until the Lords 
of the Congregation took possession of Edinburgh, where 
he was immediately chosen minister. Ill's efforts gave 
great offence and alarm to the Roman Catholic clergy, espe¬ 
cially during a circuit that he made of Scotland. Armies 
were maintained and sent into tho Held by both parties, for 
treaties were no sooner made than they were violated; 
French troops again came to succour the Roman Catholic 
clergy; and to oppose them Knox entered into correspon¬ 
dence with Cecil, and obtained for his party the assistance 
of somu forces from England. Tho ‘Congregation’ how¬ 
ever had many difficulties and disasters to struggle with. 
A messenger whom they had sent to receive a remittance of 
money from the English was intercepted and ritteil; their 
soldiers mutinied for want of pay, their numbers de¬ 
creased, and their arms were unsuccessful. Under these 
circumstances it required all tho zoal and the courage of 
Knox to sustain the auiination of his dispirited colleagues; 
hrs addresses from the pulpit were continual and perse¬ 
vering. As the treaty by which the civil war was concluded 
made no settlement in religion, the reformers found no 
fresh obstacle to the continuance of their efforts; and 
Knox resumed his office of minister in Edinburgh. Iu this 
year (1560) tho quoen regent died, and in the following 
Quoott Mary took possession of the throne of Scotland ; her 
religious opinions were Roman Catholic, hut, she employed 
Protestant counsellors. The preaching of Knox and his 
denunciations of her religious practice attracted her atten¬ 
tion. At different tunes he had interviews with lior (which 
at first gave rise to much speculation), but neither her arti¬ 
fices produced much effect, nor his arguments ; so stern was 
he, ami so rough in his rebukes, that he once drove her 
into tears. At her instigation Knox was accused of trea¬ 
son, and was tried, hut the whole convention of coun¬ 
sellors, excepting the immediate dependants of the court, 
pronounced that he had not been guilty of any bleach of 
the laws (1563). 

Kuox continued his exertions, with difficulties of differ¬ 
ent kinds constantly besetting him. At one time he was 
prohibited from preaching, at another he was refused en¬ 
trance into Edinburgh after a temporary absence, but on 
the wholo his influence was little impaired, and his oppo¬ 
sition to popery successful. His* health however was 
affected by continual exertion; in 1570 he was struck with 
apoplexy, from which he so far recovered as to renew his 
labours for more than a year; hut in 1572 his exhausted 
constitution gave way, and ho died on tho 24th of Novem¬ 
ber. He was buried in Edinburgh, in the church then 
called St. Giles’s, now the Old Church. 

Knox was twice married; first in 1553, to Marjory, daugh¬ 
ter of Sir Robert Bowes ; afterwards, in 1564, to Margaret 
Stewart, daughter of Lord Ochiltree; he had eons only by 
his first marriage; they all died without issue. Ho hud three 
daughters by his second wife; the youngest, Mrs. Welch, 
appears to have been a remarkable person. 

The doctrines of Knox were those of the English reformers 
impregnated to a certain extent with Calvinism. His 
opinions respecting tho sacraments coincided with those of 
the English Protestants: he preached that all sacrifices 
which men offered for sin were blasphemous; that it was 
incumlxjnt to make an open profession of the doctrine of 
Christ, and to avoid idolatry, superstition, and every way of 
worship unauthorized by the Scriptures; he was altogether 
opposod to Episcopacy. His views were more austere than 
those promulgated in England ; and it would be curious to 
trace m what degree the present greater severity of the 
Scotch Presbyterians, compared with that of the ‘English 
Protestants, is attributable to this reformer. 

The opposition of Knox as well to Episcopacy as to Papacy 
has caused his reputation to be severely dealt with by many 
writers of contrary opinions oil these points. A most ela 
borate character of him has been drawn at some length by 
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Dr. M'Crie, an<l though it may perhaps be well to inform 
the reader that Dr. M'Crie was a rigid Presbyterian, we 
think it on the whole a just representation. We subjoin a 
brief summary of it: Knox possessed strong talents; was 
inquisitive, ardent, acute, vigorous, and bold in bis concep¬ 
tions. He was a stranger to none of the branches of learning 
cultivated in that age by persons of his profession, and he 
felt an irresistible desire to impart his knowledge to others. 
Intrepidity, independence, and elevation of mind, indefati¬ 
gable activity, and constancy which no disappointments 
could shake, eminently qualified him for the post which he 
iccnpied. In private life lie was loved and revered by his 
friends and domestics: when free from depression of spirits, 
the result of ill health, he wus accustomed to unbend his 
mind, and was often witty and humorous. Most of his 
faults may be traced to his natural temperament and the 
character of the age and country in which he lived. Ilis 
passions were strong, and ns ho felt lie expressed himself 
without reserve or disguise. His zeal made him intemperate: 
he was obstinate, austere, stern, and vehement. These de¬ 
fects, which would have been inexcusable in most other 
persons, may be more easily forgiven in him, for they were 
among the most successful weapons in his warfare. 

(M'Crie's Life nf Knox; Reviews q/'M'Crie's Life of 
Kwu, in the British Critic of 1813, in the Edinburgh 
Review, vol. xx., p. 1 , and m the Quarterly Review , vol. ix., 
p. < 1 1K; ltohertson’s History of Scotland ; Ilayle’s Diction¬ 
ary, &e.) 

KNUTSKORD. [Cheshire.] 

KOALA. [Mahsuriaua.] 

KORA. [Antki.oi>e, vol. ii., p. 7a.] 

KOKAN. [Thuiustan.] 

KONG MOUNTAINS, THE, are situated in the wes¬ 
tern parts of Northern Africa. Mungo Park, in his first 
journey, suw from a distance an elevated range between 3" 
and -T W. long, and about 11“ N. hit., and was told that, it 
was called Kong, which in the Mandiugo language signifies 
mountains. This elevated range, whose direction, length, 
width, and position, are otherwise unknown, seems to he 
the principal chain of the extensive mountain-system which, 
with its offsets, extends from east to west over the whole 
country lying between the most eastern bend of the Quorra 
river (7“ E. long.) and the coast of Sierra Leone (l,'t“ 
W. long.), and from south to north reaches from the 
coast of Guinea (about 5“ N. lat.) to the very borders of the 
Sahara (about 16“ N. lat.). The width of this extensile 
mountain-system between 13” W. long, and 0“ seems to he 
about K00 miles, hut to the east of the meridian of Green¬ 
wich it grows narrower, and in the bend of the Quorra it 
hardly exceeds 70 or 80 miles. The whole system covers an 
area of much more than 800,000 square miles, and is 
divided from the elevated table-land of Southern Afiiea by 
the valley of the Quorra, which between 7“ and 8” E. long, 
is comparatively narrow, so that m this part the two ele¬ 
vated mountain-systems approach close to another. Very 
little is known respecting the elevation of any part of it. 
Clapperton and the Landers, who traversed the most eastern 
offset in their journey from Badagry to Katunga, crossed a 
range about 2500 feet above the sea. The Kong Mountains 
seen by Mungo Park however must, attain a much higher 
elevation, as they are seen from a great, distance. Accord¬ 
ing to the information obtained by Mollien from the natives, 
mountains occur between 7° and 10° W. lung, and 8“ and 9“ 
N. lat., which are covered with snow all the year round. 
But Cadlit:, who traversed them from west to east, near 10“ 
N. lat., did not observe snow on the mountains; he found 
that, the moderate ridges which lay in liis way wore sepa¬ 
rated from one another by fertile, well watered, and exten¬ 
sive plains, and that the valleys were not numerous, and 
comparatively short. Mungo Park, who on his return from 
■Sego traversed the mountain-region from east to west be¬ 
tween 12° and 13° N. lat., seems to have travelled not 
far from a more elevated tract situated to the south of 
Ins route. He went over a succession of elevated ridges 
and deep hut generally wide valleys, the water-courses of 
which were branches of the Senegal, and ran off to the 
northward, until lie came to a rocky and woody desert, the 
Iallonkadoo Wilderness, which the catiila was four days in 
traversing. This elevated tract constitutes the watershed 
between the streams which run into the Senegal and Gam¬ 
bia, and is the western extremity of the high land which in 
this part traverses the mountain-region from east to west. 


Having passed it, Mungo Park found that the nvers ran 
southward into the Gambia. As the mountains, and the 
plains send valleys enclosed by them, have the advantage of 
abundant rains during the season when the sun is in the 
northern hemisphere, they are everywhere covered with 
high trees and luxuriant vegetation where the ground has 
not been cleared for cultivation; hut the botanical products 
of this tract have not been examined by a naturalist. It 
seems to abound in metallic wealth, at least it is known 
that gold is found in almost every part, and iron-ore occurs 
in numerous places. The native tribes, especially the Man- 
dingos and Foulahs, collect large quantities of gold-dust, and 
know how to turn the iron-ore to advantage. . 

(Mungo Park’s (First) Travels into the. Interior of Africa , 
Mollien’s Travels in Africa ; Clapperton’s and Lauder’s 
Travels in Africa; and Caillie’s Travels through Central 
Africa.) 

KONIGSBF.RG is one of the two governments which con¬ 
stitute tlie province of East Prussia, and is part, of the an- 
tient kingdom of that name, which is now divided into East 
and West Prussia. It is the most north-easterly part of the 
Prussian dominions, and is hounded on Ihe noith by the 
Bailie, on the north-east by Russia, on the east by the go¬ 
vernment of Ounibinnen, on the south by Poland, and on 
the west by the governments of Manemtorder and Duti/iq. 
Its area is 8627 square miles, including the large bay called 
the Frisehe Huff, and the population at the end of IS.17 was 
766,162, of ahum 3043 were Jews. The government is 
divided into 20 circles. [Prussia. East.] 

KONTGSBERG, the capital uf the two provinces of East 
and West Prussia, and the second city in the Prussian domi¬ 
nions, lies in 64“ 42' 12" N. lat. and 20“ 20' 15" K long. It. 
is situated on the navigable river Pregel, which lalls into 
the Frisehe llaff about four miles below the city The 
river, which runs from east to west, approaches the nty in 
two arms, which uniting form an island. Ki'mr.she>.^ is 
built on both sides of the river, and on the l-lam). It 
consists of three parts, called the Old Town, IsiIh iu< hi. 
and the Knetphof, besides the royal palace and tin i it.oiel 
Fnederickshorg, and four large suburbs and ten sm.iih i 
ones called Liberties. The Old Town and Liihemciii, Kali 
of which aie on the north side of the river, uie hiuli on 
seven lulls, and the Knetphof on the island, the soil <4 which 
is swampy, and the houses are erected on piles. 

The origin of Kbingsborg was in the llurlcuilh <ciittt:v, 
when Otloknr, king of Bohemia, and other princes, lining, 
by the command of the pope, assisted the Uiughe;, n( the 
Teutonic order in conquering the province of Samtand in 
1254, advised the knights to build a fort on the eminence, 
near the 1’iegel, when* tee palace now stands. Accoidmgly 
they erected a wooden fort in 1245, audio 1247 anolhci tut nf 
stone, surrounded with double walls, nine towels, and annul. 
The infant town was plundered and binned in 1201 , and 
the inhabitants who escaped death in slaieiy settled in the 
valley between the palace and the mo. This mi- the 
origin of the present Old Town. In 1300 the Lhbeniolit, 
till then a village, obtained the privilege of a town, and in 
1327 the Knetphof was founded. Thus Kmnesherg con¬ 
sisted originally oi three towns, each of which had vis own 
magistrates and jurisdiction. The suburbs weie gradually 
added, and the eity became one of the most, important com¬ 
mercial places of the north. Ill 1365 it joined the Ibni-eaUc 
League, and in 1457, when Manenhetg was betrayed to the 
Poles, Kdnigsherg was chosen for the residence oi the eiaiid 
master of the Teutonic order, and so remained till Pros i.i 
was transformed into a duchy m 1528, some time pi ov unis to 
which the Reformation had made great progress in that pro¬ 
vince. In 1657 Prussia was ceded by the peace of Wclilau 
to the elector of Brandenburg, who built the citadel to 
overawe the citizens. In 1701 Frederick III. was crowned 
here as the first king of Prussia. In the Seven Vais’ 
War Kdnigsherg was occupied from 1768 to 1 764 hv tj> 4 ’ 
Russians, who governed the country in the name 1,1 'he 
Empress Elizabeth ; and it again suffered seven*!} from the 
exactions of the French, who occupied it m 1M, u alu ‘ r '“ e 
disastrous battle of Friedland, and imjiosod hcavv contri¬ 
butions. It was again visited by the French in the Russian 
campaign, large bodies of whom passed t trough it alter 
their defeat. 

The impression, says Preuss, winch tin interior of the 
city makes on a stranger cannot be called favourable, not- 
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withstanding the scene of busy life which it presents, on 
account of the want of regularity in the place, and the 
mean appearance of the streets, which are generally 
narrow and often crooked: the few handsome public and 
private edifices arc scattered over the whole city. There 
are seven wooden bridges over the Pregel. The castle, 
or royal palace, originally built, as wc have said, in 1255, 
has been gradually altered, enlarged, and beautified till 
it has obtained its present form. The most interesting parts 
of it are the church, the Muscovite hall 274 feet long and 59 
wide, without, pillars, and the tower 240 feet high (278 above 
the Pregel), from the top of which there is a fine prospect of 
the city and environs. The most remarkable building is 
the cathedral, founded in 1332. It has a fine organ with 
5000 pipes, many excellent paintings by Lucas Cranach 
and others; the Wallemodt Library, in which are several 
autograph letters from Luther to Catherine Hera, and the 
original of the summons and the sate conduct which Luther 
received to appear at the diet at Worms. Among the 
numerous public institutions is the university, founded by 
Duke Albert in 1544. It has now 27 ordinary and 11 ex¬ 
traordinary professors, and 18 private lecturers, in all 50, and 
about 450 students. With the university are combined the 
most important scientific institutions, such as a theological 
seminary (in two divisions), one philological, one historical, 
ono homiletic, one Polish, one Lithuanian seminary, a library 
of 0000 volumes, a botanic garden (founded in 1809, with 
between 5000 and 0000 species of plants), and an observatory, 
whieh lias of late yenrs attained great celebrity from the 
astronomical observations of Professor Bessel. There are 
likewise three gymnasia, and very numerous seliouls, with 
many charitable institutions. Kiinigsberg lias many manu¬ 
factories, but not on an extensive seale, of woollen, linen, 
silk, cloth, leather, tobaceu, and sugar ; it has celebrated 
breweries and brandy distilleries, &c. Its geographical 
position has long made it an important place of trade. Its 
most nourishing period was from 1783 to 1789, when nearly 
2000 ships arrived and as many left the port: every year. 
Its most unfortunate period was between 1823 anil 1820 , 
when the number of arrivals and departures was less than 
300 in a year. Its commerce has since revived a little. 
The chief trade is in corn ; beer, flax, liemp, tallow and wax, 
bristles, and quills are likewise exported. Kiinigsberg, ac¬ 
cording to the census of 1837, contained 04,200 inhabitants. 

KOOBA. [Georgia, p. I70.J 

KOODOO. [Antelope, vol. ii., p 78.] 

KOOM. [Persia] 

KORAN. [Mohammed.] 

KORAY, ADEIMANTOS, burn at Smyrna in 1748, 
of a family from Chios, studied first at Smyrna, and after¬ 
wards at Montpellier, where lie took his degree as doctor 
ol medicine, and settled in France. He wrote several 
works on medicine, and published French translations of 
the treatise of Hippocrates ‘On Air, Water, and Situation,' 
with copious notes, and of ihe ‘ Characters’ of Theophras¬ 
tus, In J HO I no tratisla.ed imo modern Greek Boeearia’s 
treatise ‘ On Crimes and Punishments,'which ho dedicated 
'he then newly constituted republic of the Ionian 
Islands. He afterwards wrote in French a memoir, * I)e 
l’Knu Aetuol do la Civilization on Grece,’ 1803, which, 
being translated into modern Greek, answered the double 
purpose of making the people of Western Europe ac¬ 
quainted with the moral and inlellcc.lual condition of his 
countrymen, and of making tho Greeks acquainted with 
it themselves. Koruy also undertook to edit a series 
of mitient Greek writers, under the title of the ‘ Hel¬ 
lenic Library.’ He began with the ‘ Orations of Iso¬ 
crates,’ 2 vols. 8vo., Pans, 1807, which he accompanied 
with interesting prolegomena and explanatory notes. He 
afterwards edited in succession the ' Lives of Plutarch,’ 
tho ‘ Histories of AKlian,’ the fragments of Heraclides and 
of Nicolaus Damascenus, the fables of AJsop, Strabo, the 
first four books of the Iliad, and the ‘ Politic 0 f Aristotle.’ 
The reputation of Koruy attracted many young Greeks to 
him, who profited by his conversation and instruction. 
Although long absent from his nativo country he felt to the 
last the most lively interest in her fate. He foresaw that 
a struggle was ap preaching, and he wished the minds of (lie 
Greeks to be prepared for it. He encouraged particularly 
the diffusion of education, the formation of new schools in 
Greece, and he furnished directions for the method and 
course of studios. Ho also contributed to fix the rules and 


orthography of the modern Greek, iti which he took a middle 
path between the system of Neophytus Doukus, which 
Koray stigmatized with the name of ‘ macaronic,’ and that 
of Christopoulos, which affected to write the modern Greek 
exactly as it is spoken. Koray wished to purify the lan¬ 
guage by discarding the numerous llalianisms. Gallicisms, 
and Germanisms, which had been introduced into it, mul 
by substituting old Greek words, at the same time avoiding 
the affectation of too great a purism or classic pedantry. 
(Rizo, Cours do Litterature Or aequo Moderne, 1827.) 

Koray died at Paris a few years ago, having had the satis¬ 
faction of seeing the struggle in which his countrymen 
had engaged rewarded by success. 

KORDOFAN, or KORDU FAN, a country in the north¬ 
eastern parts of Africa, south of Nubia, extends from about 
15° 20' to 10“ N. lat., and from 28“ to 32“ E. long. It is 
divided from Dar-fur, which lies to the west, and from Nu¬ 
bia, which lies farther north, by deserts, in which water 
occurs only at a few places, and not in all seasons. On the 
oast it extends to tho Bahr el Abiad, or western branch 
of tho Nile, which divides it from Seminar. Its southern 
boundary-line is unknown, and stated to be formed by ex¬ 
tensive forests covering the northern declivity of the Don¬ 
or Tuggala Mountains, and inhabited by negroes. 

The southern districts, as far north as 12° N. lat., have a 
broken surface, and the bills rise in some parts Ip a con¬ 
siderable height. This seems to bo the best part of the 
country, as il contains many springs and wells, which alum s 
yield an abundance of drinkable water. Gold-dust aNo is 
collected in several places; and iron-ore is abundant and i, 
worked. The country north of 12° N. lat. may bo con¬ 
sidered as an elevated and mostly level plain, on which 
several isolated groups of hills vise at considerable distance* 
from one another. These hills are the only places which 
are inhabited, because it. is only in their neighbourhood 
that wells are found which yield water all the year round. 
Certain wandering tribes visit some depressions in the 
plain, where, in the rainy season, temporary lakes are formed, 
which preserve the water during the greater part of the 
year. The plain itself is partly covered with grass and 
partly with low thorny bushes ; in a few places forest trees 
occur, among which is the baobab, or Adausonia. In the 
rainy season, which lasts from April to September, the plum 
is partly covered with water, and affords pasture for numer¬ 
ous herds of cattle. In the dry season it is changed into a 
desert. No river traverses Ibis country, with tho exception 
of the Balir el Abiad, which constitutes its eastern boun¬ 
dary. 

Agriculture does not extend beyond the neighbourhood 
of tho inhabited places. The principal objects of cultiva¬ 
tion arc two kinds of millet, called durrlia and dogbee, and 
of simsim or Kossamum. In a few places wheat and barley 
are grown. The wandering tribes of the Beduin Arabs have 
herds of cattle, horses, and camels. The horses are of an 
excellent breed, and the cattle have a hunch of fat. The 
tribes of negroes inhabiting the southern hilly country 
keep a great number of cattle, sheep, and goats, but lea- 
camels and horses. Among the wild animals Riippell 
mentions elephants, giraffes, and several kinds of antelopes. 

Kordofan is inhabited by three races of men; the negroes, 
or Nuba; the Dongolawi, or settlers from Dongola; and the 
Beduin Arabs. The first, who may bo considered as the 
nativo inhabitants, are exclusively in possession of the 
southern hilly country, but a great number of them are set¬ 
tled on tho plain, where they are agriculturists. Tito Don¬ 
golawi are merchants, and settled in those places where 
the curavans pass. They have introduced horticulture and 
artificial irrigation into Kordofan; and their orchards con¬ 
tain date-trees. The different tribes of tho Beduin Arabs 
wander about in the plain; they cultivate however a good 
deal of doghen for their own consumption. They are known 
under the name of Bakarn Arabs. 

Kordofan was subject to the sovereign of Sennaar tip to 
the beginning of the present century. It was then taken 
from him- by the king of Dar-fur, in whose possession it 
remained to the year 1820, when it was conquered by the 
arms of Meliemet Ali, Pasha of Egypt. At the time when 
tho country was under the king of Dar-fur, Obeid, its 
capital, was a considerable town, and regular caravans’ re¬ 
sorted to it for slaves, ivory, gold-dust, gum arabic, ostrich 
feathers, tamarinds, and honey. But on the occupation of 
the Egyptian Turks the town was destroyed, and Riippell 
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estimates its population at about 5000 inhabitants. Ho 
mentions a place, Shabun, winch is a kind of ontrcpfit for 
the caravans which traverse Eastern Sudan from east to 
west, and connect it with Sennaar and Hubesh. Two roads 
lead from Sennaar to Obeid, two others from the last-men¬ 
tioned place to Dubbe in Dongola, and three to Cobbo in 
] Jar-fur. 

(lliippell's Reisen in Nubien, Kordn/an, und dem Pc- 
traischen Arabien.) 

KORNER, THEODOR, was born at Dresden in the 
year 1701, of respectable parents. The weakness of his 
health prevented any great application to study, and as a 
child he was rather remarked for the amiability of his dis¬ 
position than for any intellectual acquirements. However, 
ns he grew, both his mind and body gained strength, and 
lie showed an early inclination to history, mathematics, and 
physical science. Above all ho loved poetry, and was en¬ 
couraged in his juvenile compositions by bis father, who 
was an ardent admirer of the works of Gbtho and Schiller. 
Being educated at a school in Dresden, and by private 
teachers, he did not leave his father’s house till he was near 
seventeen, when, being designed to fill some office in the 
mines, he was sent to llie Bergaeademie* at Freiberg, where 
lie made great progress. After completing the necessary 
course of study, lie went to the university at Leipzig, and 
afterwards to Berlin. A fit of illness however, and the dis¬ 
like which his father had to the wild spirit, then reigning 
among German students, were the cause of his being sent to 
Vienna, where lie laboured much at poetical composition. 
Two pieces, ‘ Die Braut’ (Thu Bride), and ‘ Dor grime Do¬ 
mino’ (Tlic Green Domino), were acted at the theatre in 
1KI if, and meeting with success were followed by others, 
of which ‘ Zriny ’ ami ‘ Rosannmdo’ (the English Fair Ro¬ 
samond), two tragedies, were works aiming at a lngli eha 
racier. 

Tile events of the year 1813 made a deep impression on 
Khmer. Inspired by patriotic zeal, he resolved to engage 
m the cause of Prussia against the French, and joined the 
volunteer corps under Major Liitzovv. He was wounded by 
two sabre cut- at the battle of Kitzoil, und lay concealed 
and disabled in a wood, whither his horse had earned him, 
until lie was removed by two peasants, sent by lus comrades, 
to a place of safety. In a subsequent battle, fought on the 
2'tth August, on tile road from Gadehuscli to Schwerin, he 
was killed by a shot, and buried by his comrades at the foot 
of ail oak oil the road from Liibelow to Dreikrug, with all 
marks of honour, and his name was cut on the hark of the 
true. 

As Khmer was scarcely twenty-two years of age at the 
time of his death, liis works, which are rather numerous, 
must he judged with lenity. To comprehend the great im- 
prussiun which his patriotic poems made, it is necessary 
fur the reader to throw himself back to the time, and enter 
into the deep-rooted hatred ielt by the Prussians for the 
French. His fame chiefly rests on a collection of lyrical 
pieces called ‘Leier und Sclnvert’ (Lyre and Sword), many 
of which wore w ritten m the camp, and which can now only 
ho properly felt and appiceiatud when studied in connection 
witii the events that occasioned their composition, and with 
a full understanding of the sincerity of the poet’s character. 

1 n fact, this very stamp of sincerity is the chief beauty of 
Ins works : they contain no new thoughts or striking crea¬ 
tions of imagination, hut are pervaded by only one sentiment, 
the glory of fighting and dying for ‘ fatherland,’ expressed 
in a variety of shapes. When an attempt is made at more 
elaborate composition, the sentiment is rather encumbered 
than otherwise, as the impulse of feeling is less obvious. 
Kbrner evidently had a perception of the highor pootieal 
b 'antics; hut his best poems are those which seem the mere 
unpolished effusions of the moment, and exhibit the feeling 
quite unadorned. Sueli is liis spirited song ‘ Miinner und 
Ruben' (Men and Cowards). The happiest effort of imagi¬ 
nation is his ‘ Schwert-lied ’ (Sword-song), in which the 
sword becomes a person and addresses its owner; a piece 
which lias been translated (not very closely) by Lord F. L. 
Gower. 

Had his life been of longer duration, it is doubtful if lie 
would have attained any great eminence as a dramatist. 
There are deeper thoughts in his dramas than in his ‘Leier 
und Schwert; some scenes are extremely powerful, and 
here and there a character, as for instance Solynian the 

* A llei-gtintulciuiu is Mi institutlou ulioro the principles will practice of 
uuaiug ere taught. 


Great in * Zriny,’ is boldly drawn. Ho also evineos a know¬ 
ledge of that distribution of incidents which constitutes dra¬ 
matic construction, hut he has unfortunately two great 
faults of the most opposite character: on the one hand, ho 
perpetually interrupts the action of his play by long speeches, 
which merely describe historical circumstances or psycho¬ 
logical phenomena unconnected with flic subject; and on 
the other, ho has an inordinate taste for melodramatic si¬ 
tuations and catastrophes. If the former fault had increased 
he would have been no dramatist at all; if the latter, la- 
would have been a mere playwright. A complete edition 
of his works, in one volume, was published at Berlin m 1 s,;,». 

KOSCIUSKO, THADDEUS, born in 1750, of » noble 
hut not wealthy family of Lithuania, after studying first at 
Warsaw, and afterwards at Paris, for the military profession, 
was made a captain in tlio Polish army, lie aflenvuids 
returned to Pans, and volunteered to accompany La Fayette 
and others, who were going to assist the revolted American 
colonies against England. In America he distinguished 
himself by liis bravery, obtained the rank ol' general officer 
in the American army with a pension, and after the end of 
the war returned to his native country. In 1789 he vva, 
made major-general in the Polish army. He served with 
distinction in the campaign of 1792 against the Russians, 
but king Stanislaus having soon alter submitted to the will 
of the empress Catherine, and Poland being occupied by 
Russian troops, Kosciusko with several other officers left 
the service and withdrew to Germany. When the revolu¬ 
tion broke out in Poland at the beginning of 1794, Kos¬ 
ciusko was put at the head of the national forces, which 
were hastily assembled, and in great measure were des¬ 
titute of arms and artillery. In April, 1794, he defeated a 
numerically superior Russian force at Raclavviee. Again 
in the month of June he attacked the united Russians and 
Prussians near Warsaw, hut was defeated and obliged to 
retire into his entrenched camp before the capital. Ho 
then defended that city for two months against the com¬ 
bined forces of Russia and Prussia, and obliged them to 
raise the siege. Fresh Russian armies however having ad¬ 
vanced from the interior under Suwarrow and Forscn, Kos¬ 
ciusko marched against them with 21,000 men. The Rus¬ 
sians were nearly three times the number, and on tlio lOlli 
of October the battle of Maczicvviee took place, about 50 
miles from Warsaw. After a desperate struggle the Poles 
were routed, and Kosciusko being wounded, was taken 
prisoner, exclaiming that there was an end of Poland. The 
storming of 1‘raga by Suwarrow anil the capitulation of 
Warsaw soon followed. Kosciusko wan taken to St. Peters¬ 
burg as a state prisoner, but being afterwards released by 
tlio emperor Paul, he repaired to America, and afterwards 
returned to France about 1798. Napoleon repeatedly en¬ 
deavoured to engage Kosciusko to enter his service, as 
Doinbrovvski and other Polish officers had done, anil to use 
the mllucufc of Ins name among his countrymen to excite 
them against Russia; but Kosciusko saw through the 
selfish ambition of the conqueror, anil declined appearing 
again oil the political stage. A proclamation to lus eoun 
trymeii which the French ‘ Moniteur’ascribed to him in 
laoB was a fabrication. He continued to livo in retirement 
in France until 1K14, when he wrote to the emperor 
Alexander recommending to lnm tlio fate of liis coun¬ 
try. In 1815, after the establishment of the new king¬ 
dom of Poland, Kosciusko wrote again to the emperor 
thanking him for what he had done for the Poles, but cn 
treating him to extend tlio benefit of nationality to the 
Lithuanians also, and offering for this boon to devote the 
remainder of his life to his service. Soon after he wrote to 
Prince Czartorinski, testifying likewise liis gratitude for 
the revival of the Polish name, and his disappointment at 
the crippled extent of the new kingdom, winch how¬ 
ever ho attributed ‘ not to the intention of the emperor, 
hut to the policy of his cabinet, and concluded by saying 
that as lie could not bo of any further use to his country, he 
was going to end his days in Switzerland ’ (Ogjuski, Jlic- 
moires sur la Pnlogne et lex Pulniiaix. Paris, 1827.) 

In 1816 Kosciusko settled at Soleure, hi Switzerland, 
wliore he applied himself to agricultural pursuits. Ho 
died in October, 1817, inconsequence of a tall from lus horse. 
Ilis remains were removed to Cracow by oidcrof Alexander, 
•and placed in the vaullsof the lungs of Poland, and a monu¬ 
ment was raised to his memory. 

KOSTRJTZ. This locality, south-west of Leipzig, in 
the valley of the Elster, is quoted by Baron SchloUhoiin, 
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Dr. Buokland, Von Meyer, &c., for tlie occurrence of 
bones of extinct quadrupeds (hysona, felis, elephant, rhi¬ 
noceros, bear, reindeer, Ssc.) in the fissures and cavities 
of the limestone and gypsum which occur m that dis¬ 
trict. Generally, the bones of extinct quadrupeds he in 
large cavities of the gypsum, while the fissures therein often 
contain remains of living races. Bones of men also occur, 
but apparently they are of later date than those which ac¬ 
company the perished races of liyiona, fobs, elephant, and 
rhinoceros. (Meyer, 1'a/ren/tigica, p. 458.) 

KOSTROMA. [Costkoma.] 

KOTZEBUE, AUGUST FRIEDRICH FERDI¬ 
NAND VON, was born at Weimar in the year 1761. In 
his sixth your he made attempts at. poetical composition, 
and his interest for theatrical matters was excited by the 
performances of a company of players at. Weimar. At the 
Gymnasium he was instructed by Muslins, the celebrated 
author of the ‘ Volksmiihrchen’ (Popular Tales) ; and when 
he was sixteon years of age lie went to the University of 
Jena, where an amateur theatre increased his love for the 
drama. He studied the law, but, at the same time com¬ 
posed slight theatrical pieces. In 1781, at the instance of 
the Prussian ambassador at the Russian court, lie went 
to Petersburg, and was kindly received by the emperor, 
who raised him to the rank of nobility, and made him 
president of the government of Estlumia. While at Ko¬ 
val he wrote several favourite works, and among them 
his well-known pieces ‘Die Indianir in England’ (The 
Indians in England), which lias been translated into Eng¬ 
lish, and ‘Moiischeiihass und Reue’ (Misanthropy and Re¬ 
pentance), well known in this country under the title of 
‘ The Stranger.’ He travelled in 17!l0 to Pyrmont, and 
after the death of his wife visited Paris, but. returned to 
Ksthonia in 17115, where he wrote above twenty dramas. 
In 1798 be went to Vienna as poet to the Court Theatre, 
but gave up that place in two years, and received a yearly 
pension of 1000 crowns. He had scarcely arrived in Russia, 
to which country he had returned, when, without knowing 
the cause, he was arrested and sent to Siberia. A transla¬ 
tion made by a young Russian of a paltry little piece by 
Kotzebue, called ‘ Der Doibkutseher Peters des Grossen’ 
(The Body-Coachman of Peter the Great), so delighted the 
emperor Paul that he was recalled from banishment. After 
the death of this emperor, ho wont to Weimar, and thence 
to Jena. Some disagreement with Goethe caused him 
to remove to Berlin, where he edited the periodical ‘Der 
Freiumlhige’ (The Free-Humoured).* About the same 
time lie commenced his ‘ Almainich dramalisehcr Spielo,’ 
an annual much in the style of those in England, though 
the plates are of an humbler character, and the literary part 
is exclusively dramatic. His ‘Recollections’ of Paris, of 
Rome, and of Naples, and his ‘ Early History of Prussia,’ ap¬ 
pear to have addod little to his reputation. The events 
of the year 1806 caused him to fly from Prussia to Russia, 
where in his writings he unceasingly attacked the emperor 
Napoleon and the French. His political expressions at 
tins time raised him to importance, and the turn of affairs 
in. 1813, and the unpopularity of the French, procured him 
the editorship of u Russian-Prussian paper. In 1814 he 
went as Russian consul-general to Kbnigsberg, where he 
wrote several little plays, and an indifferent history of Ger¬ 
many. In 1817, after having again visited Petersburg, he 
was despatched to Germany by the emperor of Russia, with 
a large salary, to watch the state of literature and public 
opinion, and to communicate all that lie could learn. He 
at the same time edited a weekly literary paper, but the 
German people had at last become disgusted with his scoff¬ 
ing at everything like liberal opinions His writings wero 
levelled against all liberal opinions,and against the freedom 
of tlie press. He sneered at every expression of the popu¬ 
lar wish for a constitutional government. He held up the 
state of Europe before the French Revolution as the per¬ 
fection of hnppiucss; till at last he roused the indignation 
of Sand, a student and political enthusiast, who, consider¬ 
ing him an enemy to liberty, assassinated him m 1819. 

Kotzebue’s fame rests almost entirely on his dramas, 
which arc nearly 100 in number, and of the most various 
degrees of merit. Hie best of them (excepting ‘The Two 
Klmgsbergs’) have been translated into English. Besides 

• 'The Fres-Humoured’ t» not « very good «i>»*»Iob, but it ia hani to find 
» better. • Free-thinker' would convoy » religion* idea, vhoMi nwrely an 
open free pa non k inlendod. Tho book is a little weekly publication, every 
ntunbnr of which k adorned wilk a t <’Ot of Utotek voa Httttan. 


‘The Stranger and ‘Tho Indians in England,’ it is only no 
cessary to enumerate ‘Lovers’ Vows’ (l)er Strasseuriiiiber 
aus Kinderslielie), ‘ Pizarro’ (Die Spaoier in Peru), ‘The 
Virgin of the Sun,’ and * Benyowski.’ Unfortunately for a 
permanent reputation, he created too great a sensation at 
the time of liis writing; the public were at first delighted, 
ami afterwards surfeited by Ins exaggerated expressions, 
his forced situations, and maudlin sentimentality. A re¬ 
action accordingly has taken place, and lie is now us much 
despised as he wits formerly overrated, and far more so than 
he merits. It is not fair to criticise him in a me roly lite- 
lary point of view : he was an actual working writer for the 
stage, and his knowledge of dramatic, construction and of 
stage effect must cull forth the approbation of every qualified 
judge. In lus characters he is very unequal: some of them 
are "absolute impossibilities, uttering nothing but the most 
forced and unmeaning sentiments, while occasionally an 
exquisite sketch may be found; and it would not be difficult 
to select Horn his works scenes of the deepest pathos, lie 
wrote too much. There is a great difference between a 
writer who gives his llnmghts in a dramatic form, and an 
author who goes on constructing plays whether he has new 
thoughts or hot; and indeed this is tlie difference between 
the dramatist, m the high sense of the word, and the mere 
playwright, to which latter character Kotzebue too fre¬ 
quently approximated. Goethe reckoned as tlie best of lm 
plays ‘ Die beuleii Klmgsbcrg’(The Two Klmgsbergs). a 
genteel comedy of great merit, but little known m this 
country. 

Kotzebue’s dramas had rather an unfortunate effect on 
the estimation of German literature in England. The wits 
of the ‘ Anti-Jacobin’ attacked lnm with great and often well- 
merited suienty , hut they mixed lip with lus woi ks the 
productions of Goethe and Schiller, and thus writers of the 
most unequal rank were classed together under the name 
of the ‘German School.’ Now that a real knowledge of 
German literature is spreading, a critic would be a.-humid 
to trust, to a mere translation (as did the writers of the ‘ Auli- 
Jueobin’); and any attempt to classify so second-iote a 
writer as Kotzebue with the. noble Schiller and Ilia great 
Goctlie would be treated with contempt, excepting where 
some of the minor and inferior works of tho latter might 
warrant a comparison. 

KOTZEBUE, OTTO VON, captain in the Russian ma¬ 
rines, was son of the above. In the year 1814 he set out 
on a voyage round the world, which he completed in JSls, 
and of which ho published an account (luce years after¬ 
wards. He had previously gone round the world as a mid¬ 
shipman under Krusenstern. In 1831 he undertook a tlmd 
voyage as captain of an imperial man-of-war, when he dis¬ 
covered two islands in the South Sea, and returned in 1836. 
An account of this voyage was published in London, by 
Kotzebue’s companion, Dr. Eschliolz, mid by liiiusclf in 
St. Petersburg. 

KOULI-KHAN. [Nawii Shah.] , 

KRAME'RIA TRIANDRA, or RIIATANY, is a 
small low-lying uudershruh, growing on the dry piojceting 
parts of the mountains of Peru, near lluanaco, &c. The 
native name is Rliatanlna. The root, which is the officinal 
part, is from four to eight inches long, and from half an 
inch to two inches thick, with knotty but, not strong rami¬ 
fications, and is very variable in shape. Tho hark is thin, 
uneven, and easily separates from tlie woody part. The mot 
is heavy, and devoid of odour; but the taste, especially of 
the bark, is strongly astringent and bitter, yet. nut dis¬ 
agreeable. Iodine turns it black. According to tlie ana¬ 
lysis of Gmelin, it contains much tannin, with saccharine 
and mucilaginous matter, woody fibre, and salts. Accord¬ 
ing to Pescliier, it contains krameric acid. This root, from 
which, in Peru, an extract is formed, is a mild, easily assi¬ 
milated, astringent medicine, possessed of great power in 
passive bloody or mucous discharges; and also m weak¬ 
ness of the digestive organs, muscular debility, anil even in 
intermittent and putrid fevers. The powder forms, along 
with charcoal, an excellent tooth-powder; and an infusion 
is used as a gargle and wash. 

KRAMERIA'CEzE, u small natural order of Polypctalous 
Exogenous plants, by most botanists referred to I’olyga- 
laceee, but apparently distinct in having stamens sepa¬ 
rate from the petals, which are disjoined, and all the 
parts of the (lower highly irregular and unsymmetrical. 
i There are from four to five irregular sepals; four or five 
[ very irregular petals ; from one to four unequal hypogy nous 
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stamens, not, bearing any obvious relation to the other 
parts; and a 1 -celled or incompletely 2-celled leathery 
round fruit, covered with hooked prickles, and containing 
but one seed. The leaves are alternate, simple, at d 
without stipules. The only remarkable product of the 
order is rliatany root. [Kuamkria Tuiandra.] 



Kll'.NTZ, ALBERT, born at Hamburg about the 
middle of the lUiecnlh eentuiy, studied at Rostock, where 
he tool, donee-, and v.as made prolessor of philosophy and 
leeloi ihat uimeiMtj tti 14H2. lie afterwards bceutno a 

eitijou ■ ?'tin; cathedral ef llainhurg. was elected syndic in 
MV, and was sent by the Confederation of the Hanseatic 
Towns oil set oral mi .Minis to France and England. He died 
at Handling in tit", lie is the author of several historical 
works:—1. ‘Chronica Kegnonnn Aqudotmrium, Da mot, 
Kttcciie, el Norvogiai,’ printed m ]54ti; 2. ‘ Saxoma, sive 
de SaMima’ gentis vetusta engine, lihri mi.,’ 1520, with a 
1 rel'aee by Cisnerns; 3. ‘Wandalm, hive Histona de Wnn- 
tlahuum \era engine, varus gentilms, crebra e patria lin- 
gratione, regnis item quorum vol aulores fueruut vcl ever- 
sores, libn xtv.,’ 151‘J ; 4. ‘Histona Ecclesiaslica Saxoiimo,’ 
154H. AIL tlie-e works have gone through several editions. 
KREOSOTE. [C'ukosdti..] 

KRISHNA. [Vishnu.] 

KSI1ATKIYAS. [Hindustan, p. 231.] 

KUBAN, or KQOBAN, is a river m Russia, which ori¬ 
ginates m Mount Caucasus, between the principal range 
and Mount Elbrouz. Having skirted the southern and 
western declivities of that snow-capped peak, it turns to the 
1 iiatb, and afterwards to the west, anil again to tile north 
In line it leaves the mountain-range near Grigoriopol. It 
then turns again to the west and Hows along the northern 
offsets of tbo Caucasus, which it divides from the steppes 
of the Chernomore Cossacks, or the Cossacks of the Black 
Sea, Towards Us mouth it enters a low Hat country, anil 
along its banks salt-marshes extend to a considerable dis¬ 
tance. In this plain tlie river divides into two branches, 
and forms an island called the Island of Taman. One 
shallow branch, called by the Russians Chernaya Protoka, 
runs nearly due north, and falls into the Sea of Azof!'. The 
other branch, which preserves the name of Koohan, con¬ 
tinues its western course and falls into the Black Sea, or 
lather into an testuary called Kubatiskoi Liman, which is 
united to the Black Soa by a shallow passage scarcely 100 
fathoms wide. The Kuban runs nearly 400 miles, and 
generally with a rapid current between elevated banks, it 
is navigable for rivet-barges up to the town of Yekalcn- 
nodar, and on its thinly inhabited bunks a number of small 
fort losses have been erected to protect the level country 
from the incursions of the mountaineers of the Caucasus. 

(Pallas’s Travels through the Southern Provinces of the 
Jiussiun Empire.) 

KU Id LOCH, an ossiferous cave on the bank of the JSs- 
buch River, near Rabensteiu in Franconia, which is de¬ 
scribed by Dr.Buckland as one of the most remarkable that 


he had examined. In this cave, whose cavity is nearly equal 
to the interior of a large church, there are hundreds of cart¬ 
loads of black animal dust entirely covering thewdiole floor, 
to a depth which must average at least six feet, and which, 
if we multiply this depth by the length and breadth of the 
cavern, will he found to exceed 5000 cubic feet. Dr. 
Bucldand observes, ‘Many hundred, 1 may say thousand, 
individuals must have contributed their remains to make 
up this appalling mass of the dust of death.’ (Jieliq. JJilu- 
vianrr, p. 13M ) 

The whole of this mass has been again and again dug 
over in search of teeth and bones, which it still contains 
abundantly, although m broken fragments. The hones are 
of a black, or, more properly speaking, dark umber colour 
throughout, and many of them readily crumble under the 
finger into a soft dark powder resembling mummy powder, 
and are of the same nature ns the black earth in which 
they are imbedded. (Rrliquice Dihwianrr.) 

KUMAON, a district forming partof the British territory 
in Northern Hindustan, comprehending an area of 7000 
square miles, includes the country between the Ganges and 
the Kalee rivers, and thus comprises part of the province of 
Gurwal, from which it is naturally divided by a range of 
mountains. The whole of this district presents a succession 
of mountainous ridges, increasing in elevation as they ap¬ 
proach the north, until they reach the snowy peaks of the 
Himalayas. Towards the south the country presents an 
almost uninterrupted succession of forests, containing many 
large trees; but in the higher region In the north, where 
the height amounts to 2500 feet above the plains, tropical 
productions disappear, there are no longer forests of any de ¬ 
scription, hut in their place numerous groups of trees uf 
various kinds commonly found in Europe ; among these are 
the oak, fir, willow, mulberry, and birch. Ferns and lichens 
are everywhere seen, as well as wild raspberries and bar¬ 
berries, nettles and thistles. A description of tea-plant is 
also found wild, but it lias an emetic, quality which unfits 
it for use. During the cold season it is common for the 
farmers to quit their villages in the high grounds, and to 
proceed with their herds and flocks to the warmer distilets 
helu w Pheasants, black part ridges, and sometimes woodcocks 
are seen towards the north. Kmnaon is very thinly inha¬ 
bited, ami by a lace who do not partake ol' the liaidy cha¬ 
racter usually shown by the natives of so cold a legion. In 
complexion they resemble the Chinese, but tlnur features 
point them out as of II indu origin. Before the country 
came under English dominion, the natives were much op¬ 
pressed by the Gurkhas, whose periodical incursions iiiiiti- 
nually deprived them of the fruits uf their toil, ami onliicly 
prevented the accumulation of property. At length, m 
17(H), the Gurkhas made a conquest of the country, and ic- 
tumed possession of it until IK 15, when, after a slant cam¬ 
paign, it was a< quired by the English, to w hom it nffcis but 
little advantage in the way of revenue. The chief benefit 
winch it affords is domed from its climate, winch i- found 
to he almost as efliclent in restoring its tone to the consti¬ 
tution of Eujopcnns as a visit to Europe. For this purpose 
the capital, Alnnnali, is much frequented. [At.MOR.vH.] 

KUPFKRKCIT1EFER, in geology, the German name 
(meaning copper-slate) for certain laminated locks at the 
base of the magnesian limestone formation of Thuttngia, 
which are impregnated with copper, and iiehly stored with 
Paheonisci and other fossil fishes. The equivalent beds m 
England ( c.g. at Ferryhill in the county of Durham and at 
Whitley in Northumberland) are called ‘ marl slate,’ and 
are equally rich in similar, if not identical IKhe- 'i he 
cause of their (perhaps contemporaneous) de-lruelimi at 
such distant points is an interesting subject of geological 
speculation. (Agassiz, Recherche* sur les Poissons pnssi/es ; 
Sedgwick, On Magnesian Limestone, in Gen/. Trans ) 

KUR, or KOOR, the alitient C\ rus, a river in Asia, rues 
near 41° N. lat. and between 42“ and 43” K. lung., on tins 
eastern declivity of the mountain-range w Inch iiiv idc- the 
waters falling into the Caspian Sea fiom llmso which run to 
the Black Sea. Its sources are a little south-west ol the town 
of Ardahan, belonging to thePashahk of Kais; but after a 
course of about fifty miles in an eastern iliieelmu it leaves 
the Turkish empire and enters Russia, "boro it gradually 
turns to the north, and passes near the fortress ol Akultsic or 
Ahkiskhar. The rivei afterwards gradually declines more 
to the east, until it runs east-south-east, anil receives from 
(lie southern declivity of Mount Caucasus the Arukui or 
Aiagbur, a rapid river, which brings down a great mass of 
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water Below this junction the Koor is a very considerable 
river, and runs nearly south, passing the large town of 
Tiilis. So far its course is' bordered by high, steep, and 
rocky banks, and traverses a hilly country. Below Tiflis it 
enters the Plain of Kara, where its banks are alternately 
low and high, the plain being considerably elevated above 
its bed, so that the water of the river cannot be used for 
irrigating any part of it. In this plain several springs of 
petroleum occur. The Koor runs through the plain mostly 
m an east-south-eastern direction, and at its termination its 
waters are increased by those of the Alazon, another power¬ 
ful river, descending from the southern declivity of Mount 
Caucasus. Alter this junction the river traverses a hilly coun¬ 
try of some extent, passing through the narrow part called 
Manga, and then enters that extensive plain which extends 
along the Caspian Sea from Baku to the Bay of Kizil Agatch 
for about 120 miles, and along the course of the river for 
about 150 miles. This extensive plain is broken by isolated 
hills and numerous salt-marshes. Some of the hills along 
its northern border arc mud-volcanoes, and in many places 
springs of petroleum occur. Near the banks of the Koor 
the country is subject to inundations, and overgrown with 
rushes to a considerable distance. The districts nearest the 
sea coast have a soil impregnated either with salt or pe¬ 
troleum, and arc completely sterile, such as the Megan desert; 
lint towards the hillsand mountains which surround the plain 
the soil is tolerably fertile. About 70 miles from its mouth 
the Koor receives the Aras. [Aras.] After its junction 
with the Aras, the Koor becomes navigable for moderate¬ 
sized vessels, and is about 110 yards wide. About. 20 miles 
from the sea the river divides into several branches, of 
which the outermost are the largest. On the loft mam 
branch is the town of Salian, a collection of villages rather 
than a town, hut a wealthy place, on account of the produc¬ 
tive fishery which is carried on by the inhabitants in the 
river, and especially at its mouth. The fish taken here are 
the same species which are cuuglit at Astrakhan. The 
delta of the Koor projects several miles into the Caspian 
Sea. Tlie whole course of the liver is about 560 miles. 
(I)r. Reinegg’s and Marshal Biherstein’s Description of 
Mount, Ctmrasns.) 

KURDISTAN. [Persia.] 

KURILE ISLANDS extend from Capo Lopatka, 
the southern extremity of the peninsula of Kamtchntka, 
in a somewhat, curved line, to Cape Broughton, the north¬ 
eastern extremity of the island of Ycso. Some geographers 
C'cn consider the lust-menInmod inland as one of the 
Kuriles. They are twenty five in number, besides nu¬ 
merous rocks, and are all of volcanic origin, consisting of 
high masses of lava. Ten active volcanoes arc known to 
exist on the nineteen northern islands. The vegetation is 
scanty, and on those near Kamtchntka trees do not grow; 
hot the southern islands are more fertile, especially Kuna- 
shir and llurup, on which the Japanese have settled. The 
remainder are claimed by the Russians as an appendage to 
Kamtchntka, and they even established a settlement on 
Urup, in 1828, for the purpose of hunting the numerous 
wild animals, especially beavers, which arc found there. 
The natives are partly Kumtchadales and partly Ainos, a 
tribe which seems to belong to the same race as the Ja¬ 
panese. Both tribes live on the produce of the ehaco, or 
rather of their fisheries. The Japanese have introduced 
agriculture into the islands which have been Bottled by 
them. 

KURLAND. [Courland.] 

KURSK, alarge governmentof European Russia, lies be¬ 
tween 50" 20' and 02" 26' N. lat. and 33" 40' and 38° 20' E. 
long. It is bounded on the north by Orel, on the east by Vo- 
ronetz, on the south and south-west by Slobodsk-Ukraiue, and 
on the north-west by Tscliernigov. Its area is 1 4,720 square 
miles. The extreme breadth is 1 50, and its extreme length 200 
miles. The surface of the province is undulating. It con¬ 
tains no mountains, but is traversed by m my small eminences. 
There are no largo rivers or large lakes, nor arc the forests 
extensive. The soil is fertile and well cultivated, and tho 
country populous, and covered with villages. The soil gene¬ 
rally consists of a rich mould, of sufficient depth, over a thick 
clayey or loamy bottom; sand or stiff clay occurs but rarely, 
and heath and moor still more rarely. The lulls consist of 
clay, marl, lime, freestone, and chalk. The principal river 
is tlie Donctz, which, after being joined by the Oskol, Ulos- 
eha, and other rivers, flows into Slobodsk-Ukraine, where it 
joins the Don. Neither tho Donelz nor any of the other 


rivers, of which there are 13 large and 495 smaller, is navi¬ 
gable. The Som, or Seim, runs into tho Desna, and conse¬ 
quently belongs to the basin of tho Dnieper. Among the 
rivers that join it is the Swava, which comes from Orel and 
has many ruins and tumuli on its banks. The streams are 
not frozen over till the end of November or the beginning 
of December, and are free from ice at tho beginning of 
March. In some parts the tapeworm is endemic among 
the people, and the liver-fluke in tho cattle. The corn 
occasionally suffers from blight. 

Kursk is one of tho most fertile provinces of the empire, 
and in Great Russia at least is next to Orel in the abun¬ 
dance of its harvests. Tho soil is so rich that it needs no 
manure. When it is exhausted, it is suffered to lie fallow for 
three or four years. The system of agriculture is very rude: 
new ground is broken up with a large plough, drawn by 
three or four yoke of oxen ; old lands are turned or scratched 
up with a light plough. The harvest begins in J uly : tho 
corn is dried and threshed in the field ; there are no barns, 
hut the grain is deposited in pits in the ground, where it 
may he preserved for six or ten years, only covered with 
sods or hoards. The commonest kinds of grain and their 
produce are:—winter rye, which yields from seven to 
nine fold; winter wheat, from three to six fold; barley, 
from seven to twelve fold ; oats, from eight to nine fold ; poas, 
from five to seven fold : buck-wheat, from two to five ibhl; 
millet, from eight to forty fold; and poppy, from twenty 
to forty fold. Tho other products are chiefly hemp and 
tobacco and some llax. Horticulture is very general and 
successful; all the vegetables usual in Germany are culti¬ 
vated and thrive well: near the capital and on the estates of 
the nobility the more delicate vegetables are cultivated, and 
hops sufficient for consumption are found in most gardens. 
There arc apples, cherries, and various sorts of plums; lml 
scarcely any pears, except the wild sort, which is preserved. 
There is an abundance ol hazel-nuts and wild berries: melons 
and water-melons are grown in the open fields. There is some 
wood in small coppices in most of the circles, hut not enough 
for consumption in any, and all must at least, import timber 
for building. In some they arc obliged to use straw and 
cowdung for fuel. The crown forests cover an area of 
only 330 square miles. There are few beasts of the clutsc 
in there woods, but great numbers of wolves and foxes, 
the fur of which is of inferior quality, llares, bustards, 
partridges, and quails abound. The breeding of cultlo is 
indeed subsidiary to agriculture, hnt is carried on veiy ex¬ 
tensively. The horses are of the Russian breed, lmt ne.uly 
equal to those of the Ukraine. Horned cattle are kept m 
great numbers, because oxen alone are employed m ngii- 
culture. Numbers of cattle are fattened, and cows are kept 
for the purposes of the dairy, hut with loss advantage than 
might, lie done. The sheep are of the Russian breed, and 
their wool is indifferent. Merinos do not thrive. The 
inhabitants keep numbers of swine and domestic poultry; 
and so many liees, that honey and wax arc articles of ex¬ 
portation. There is scarcely any fish. The minerals are, 
some iron (of which no use is made), limestone, flints, and 
saltpetre. 

Agriculture and the breeding of cattle arc the most pro¬ 
fitable and the chief employments: very few hands are 
engaged in manufactures. Such clothing as the countryman 
wants—shirts, stockings, gloves, and caps, arc of his own 
manufacture. He often makes his own household furniture 
and fanning implements, and builds his own house; so that 
he scarcely needs the help of the mechanics, of whom liowci er 
many aie settled in the villages, who make articles for sale 
and frequent, the fairs. The manufactures are chiefly in 
the towns, the most industrious of which are Kursk and 
Belgorod. The exports consist of the natural productions 
of the country’, which are mostly sent by land to tho Volga 
und thence to Petersburg. Lately attempts have been 
made to send them by the Som and tho Desna to Odessa. 

The population, which amounts to 1,720,000, consists 
partly of Great, partly of Littlo Russians; most of the lat¬ 
ter eamo into the province in the 18th century. There are 
few strangers, but there is one entire village of gipsies, and 
many unsettled families of that people who lead a nomadic 
life. The head of the Greek church is the archbishop of 
Kursk and Belgorod, whose diocese is of the third class, and 
who has 870 churches under him. 

KURSK, the capital of the government, in 51° 43' 30" 
N. lat. and 36° 27' 45" E. long., is the residence of the mili¬ 
tary governor of Kursk and Orel, of tho civil governor and 
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authorities, and of the archbishop. It lies on the Tuskar, 
or Tuskara, where it is joined by the Kara, at the foot of 
a hill on which there is an old decayed fortress. The 
town is surrounded with palisades, the old rampart having 
boen converted into walks and gardens. The streets 
are narrow and crooked, but they are paved. There 
are twelvo stone and four wooden churches, two con¬ 
vents, an ecclesiastical seminary, a gymnasium, hospital, 
and other public buildings, and several manufactories. The 
population is stated at 24,000. A very great annual fair is 
held on a heath at Koreaja Pustinja, a village in the 
circle of Kursk, about 12 miles from the town, which is at¬ 
tended even by merchants from Germany. 

KUSTER, LUDOLF, born in 1670, at Blomherg in 
Westphalia, studied at Berlin, and afterwards visited various 
parts of Europe, where he became connected with the prin¬ 
cipal scholars of his age. In 1600 he published a critical 
dissertation on the history of Homer and his works: • His¬ 
toric Critica Horaeri, qua de scriptis ejus tarn deperditis 
quam extuntibus, spuriis ac genuinis; de fatis, judiciis, 
studiisque liominura quae idem poeta per omnia sferula ex- 
pertus est; necnon de rhapsodis, criticis, omnibusque lis 
qui aliquam in illustrando Homero, tam priseis quam nos- 
tris sicculis, operam posuere, ngitur.’ F. A. Wolff re¬ 
printed it in the first volume of his edition of Homer, 1785. 
Kuster went afterwards to Utrecht, where he remained 
some years, and contributed several papers to the ‘Thesaurus 
Anliquitatum Romanarum’ of Grtnvius, and to the ‘The¬ 
saurus Antiquitatum Grtecaruni’ of James Gronovius. While 
at Utrecht, he also published a literary journal in Latin: 
‘Bibliotheca Librorum Novorum, oollecta a L. Neocoro, ab 
Aprili, anno 1697, ad Decembrern, 1699.’ Neocorus is the 
Latinized form of Ins name, which Kuster assumed in his 
works according to the fashion of the times. In the year 
1700 lie repaired to England, where he undertook to edit a 
new edition of Suidas, which was published at Cambridge, 
.9 \ols. fob, 1705. In 1707 he published at Amsterdam 
the ‘ Life of Pythagoras,’by Iamlilichus; and in 1710 he 
produced an edition of Aristophanes, with the Scholia. 
James Gronovius having criticised with his customary bit¬ 
terness and ill temper Kuster’s ‘ Suidas,’ Kuster replied to 
him in liis * Diatribe Anti-Gronoviana, in qua editio Suidte 
defenditur, itemque haud pauea loca Hesyelin emendantur, 
et denique quid fucrit /lis grave apod vctcres Romanos 
oxplieatur. Aeeedit Diatribe do verlio cento,’ Amsterdam, 
1712. In this last dissertation on the verb ‘cerno,’ Kuster 
gave a specimen of a series of observations on the Latin lan¬ 
guage, about which lie had been busy for years, but which he 
left incomplete at his death. This dissertation also led him 
into a controversy with Perizomus. About 1713 Kuster, 
being then at Paris, obtained from Louis XI V„ through the 
friendship of L’Abbe Bignon, a pension of 2000 livros, and was 
made a member of the Academy of Inscriptions. He died 
at Parts in 1716. Ilis notes on Ilesychitts, which he left 
in manuscript, were inserted by J. Alberti in his edition of 
llesychius, 2 vols. fol., 1746. Kuster was one of the best 
scholars of his time. 

KUTCH. [Cutch ; Hindustan.] 

KUTEERA, or KATl'RA, a kind of gum, considered 
in India by the native practitioners of medicine to be a 
good substitute for Tragacanth. Indeed, they consider it 
to he the true Tragacanth, which is described by Avicenna 
under the name husvera in the original Arabic, while the 
plant which yields it is named Retail, and its gum Draga- 
ranthum. The Kuteera gum a good deal resembles Traga- 
eanth in appearance, but does not in other respects corre¬ 
spond with that gum, according to the experiments which 
have been made on it in Europe. It lias been described 
hj Mavtius under the name Kuteera (Pharmakognoeie, p. 
338), which Gmbourt says is the same as his Gnmme de Bas- 
snra. Dr. Roxburgh states that Stcrculia averts ‘yields a 
gum not unlike Tragacanth, and has been sent, to London 
as such ; but the artists, who use that gum, did not find it 
answer.’ He however mentions that the water in which 
lip kept the green branches for examination became thick, 
like a clear glutinous jelly, while the bark was exceedingly 
astringent. ( Ft,. Ind., p. 111.) Dr. Royle, on the contrary, 
states that the gum called Kuteera , and used as a sub¬ 
stitute for Tragacanth in north-western India, is yielded 
by Coch/ospepnum Gossypium, and he possesses some of 
the same kind of gum collected by Mr. Malcolmson in 
Control India, accompanied with specimens of the tree 
which yielded it. This is identically the above-named spe- 
P. C., No. 820. 1 


cies, which is so highly ornamental on the lower mountains 
of India, with its large and rich-coloured yellow flowers, 

KUYP, or CUYP, ALBERT, was the son and disciple 
of Jacob Gerutze Kuyp, an eminent landscapo painter of 
Dort, and a pupil of Abraham Blocmart. Jacob's works, 
chiefly views from nature in the environs of Dort, wero 
highly and justly valued, and his memory was held in 
esteem at Dort for having founded in 1642 the Academy of 
Painting of St. Luke in that town, in conjunction with J. 
van Hasselt, Corn. Tegelberg, and J. Grief. His son 
Albert was bom at Dort in 1606. Though liis father's dis¬ 
ciple, his manner is very different, and ho embraced a 
greater variety of subjects. ‘ The pictures of this master,’ 
says that profound critic Dr. Waagen, ‘ are the most splen¬ 
did proofs that the charm of a work of art lies far more in a 
profound and pure feeling of nature, in the knowledge and 
masterly use of the means of representation which art sup¬ 
plies, than in the subject itself; for otherwise liuw would it 
be possible from such monotonous natural scenery as Hoi 
land affords, where the extensive green levels are broken 
only by single trees and ordinary houses, and intersected 
by canals, to produce such attractive variety as their pic¬ 
tures offer? How could it happen that so many pictures, 
oven of eminent masters, such as J. Both and Pynaker, 
who represent the rich and varied scenery of Italy, have less 
power to touch our feelings than those of Kuyp, Ruys- 
daal, and Hobbima? In elevation of conception, know¬ 
ledge of aerial perspective, with the greatest glow and 
warmth of the serene atmosphere, Kuyp stands unrivalled, 
and may justly bo called the Dutch .Claude. In the mi • 
pasto, the breadth and freedom of execution, he greatly 
resembles Rembrandt.’ Though Kuyp is reckoned among 
the cattle-painters, all kinds of which he represented with 
equal truth and felicity, he likewise painted landscapes, 
properly so called, and sea-pieces. He excelled in every 
tiling that he attempted; and yet it is remarkable that ha 
has been comparatively little known abroad. Scarcely any¬ 
thing is known of the circumstances of his life ; even of the 
year of his death we can find no record. Kuyp’s works were 
so low in value, that, a beautiful picture of his, for winch 
Sir Robert Peel paid 350 guineas, was bought at Hoorn, in 
Holland, some years ago, for ono shilling English. He is a 
gloat favourite in England, and it is here that his finest 
works are found, cluctiy in the National, Bridgewater, 
Grosvenor, and Dulwich Galleries, in tin: collections of Sir 
Robert Peel, Lord Yarborough, the duke of Bedford, the 
marquis of Bute, his late Majesty George IV., and the late 
Sir Abraham Hume. 

KYANITE, (JYANITE. DISTHENE, SAPPARE. 

This mineral occurs crystallized and massive. Primary 
form a doubly oblique prism. Cleavage parallel to the faces 
of the primary form. Fracture uneven. Hardness of the 
sharp portions sufficient to scratch glass. Colour white, 
yellow, and various shades of blue and green. Streak 
white. Lustre vitreous, pearly. Transparent; translucent. 
Specific gravity 3'6. 

By the blow pipe infusible, and merely becomes white 
even in a very strong fire ; with borax readily dissolves into 
a colourless transparent glass. 
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Found in Switzerland, in Scotland, and many other parts 
of Europe, and also in North and South America. 

KY'DIA, a genus of trees of the natural family »f Bvtt- 
neriaccso, which is sometimes called Stercuhaccie. The 
species are only two in number, found in the hilly parts 
both of Peninsular and Central India, as well as all along 
the foot of the Himalayan mountains. The genus is dis 
tinguished by its monadelphoiis stamens, having the tube 
split about the middle into five segments, each hearing four 
anthers fascicled together at tin.* apex. The trees are mo¬ 
derate sized, with alternate five-nerved, somewhat five- 
lobed leaves. The flowers are white and panicled. K. 
calyctna, having the exterior calyx or involucel four- 
leaved, and larger than the petals, is called chuo-puttea, or 
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four-leaved, by the natives uf India. Like tno greater por¬ 
tion of the ftuiiily to which it belongs, this genus abounds 
in a bland mucilage, for which its bark is employed in cla¬ 
rifying sugar in the same way as that of Guasuma ulmi- 
folia, belonging to the same family, is in the West Indies. 

Dr. Roxburgh, in establishing this genus, says, ‘ I have 
ventured to give it the above name in memory of the late 
Colonel Robert Kyd, of Bengal, whose attachment to botany 
and horticulture induced him to retire from the high rank 


ho held in the array, to have more leisure to attend to his 
(favourite study, to the advancement of overy object which 
had the good of his fellow-creatures in view, and to the 
establishment of the Honorable East India Company’s 
botanic garden at Calcutta, where he was particularly atten¬ 
tive to the introduction of useful plants, and to thoir being 
dispersed over every part of the world for the good of man¬ 
kind in general.’ 
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Kali) les [ Algiers, vol. i., p. 327] 
Kaempl'er, 170 
Kiempferia, 170 
Jxaffa, 170 

Kithira, or Cairo, 171 
Kahau (Proboscis Monkey) 
[Nasahs] 

Kakoxone, 171 
Kaleml.tr, 172 
Kaleinla> 1 Kaletidar] 

Kali, 173 

Kalmucks fCaitnucks] 
Kulseepee I Antelope, vol. ii., p. 

K.ih'iga ('government), 173 
Kalfiga (town), 173 
Kamichi [Palamcdea; Itulliilai; 

Megapodiilas] 

Kinipco. ur Campen, 173 
Kamtchatka, 174 
Kandahar, or Clatidaltar [Af¬ 
ghanistan] 

Kangaroo, Kangooroo, or Kan- 
gnron [ Marsnutalia] 

Kant, Immanuel, 175 
Kantemir, 177 
Kaolin. 177 
Karatiagh [Georgia]' 

Karaiiisiii, 177 
Kai phnlite, 178 
Karphosiderite, 178 
Karth [Georgia] 

Kasau | Ca^an] 

Katinauilu [Nepaul] 

Katu [Uimlustuu, vol, xii„ p. 

221 ] 

Keats, John, 178 
Keeper, Lord [laird Keeper] 
Keighley [Yorkshire] 

Kelp, 179 

Kelso [ Roxburghshire] 

Kemble, 179 
Kempm, Thomas 4, 179 
Kemptvu. 180 
Kendal [Westmoreland] 

Keueh [Egypt] 

Kenilworth [Warwickshire] 
Kenneheck [Maine] 

Kennett, White, 180 
Kenmcott, Benjamin, 180 
Kent, 181 
Kent, William, 197 
Kent, James, 197 
Kent’s Hole, 197 
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Kentucky, 197 
Kenyon, Lord, 199 
Keplur, John, 200 
Kerman [Persia] 

Kcrmanshaw | Persia] 

Kertnes Mtuoral. 202 
Kcroduu, 202 
Kerry. 202 

Kursoy, Kerseymere [Woollen 
Manufactures I 
Kertsch [Crimea] 

Kesteven [Lincolnshire] 
Kestrel, or Kestiil, 200 
Keswick [Cnmlierlaml] 

Ketchup [Mushrooms] 
Kettering [Northamptonshire | 
Ketupa [Owls] 

K eupnr, 200 

Kevel [Antelope, vol. ii., p, 83] 
Kew [ Surrey] 

Key. in music, 206 
Khalif I Caliph] 

Khair Kddiit [Barharossa. Kair 
Kddiu] 

Khan, 207 
Khaya, 207 
Khcimiitzcr, 207 
Kheraskov, 207 
Kherson, 207 
Khorassan [Persia] 

Klmsru 1.. 1L, 208 
Kiaclita, 209 
Kidderminster, 209 
Kidnapping, 2119 
Kidneys, 210 
Kidneys, Diseases of, 210 
Kiel, 210 
Kien Loong, 210 
Kiew (government), 211 
Kiew (town), 211 
Kilda, St., 212 
Kildare (comity), 212 
Kildare (diocese), 215 
Kilkenny (county), 216 
Kilkenny (city), 219 
Killalu, 221 
Killaloe, 221 
Killarney, 222 
Killurney Lakes [Kerry] 

Killas, 222 
Killenite, 222 
Killfenora, 222 
Killiney, 222 
Kilinacduagh. 222 
Kilmarnock, 223 


Kilinore, 223 

Kimholton [Huntingdonshire | 
Kimchi, David, 223 
K'noardmeshire, 223 
King, 224 

Kuig, William, 225 
Kmg George’s Sound, 225 
Kingfishers, 22.) 

Ring’s County, 233 
King's Evil [Scrofula] 

King’s Lynn [Lynn] 

King's Yellow, 2.16 
Kings, Books of, ‘23G 
Rmgscloro, 236 
Kingston [Jamaica] 
Kingslou-oii-Iliill [Hull) 
Kuigston-im-Thumes [Surrey] 
Kiulc And, 237 
K inkajou I Potto I 
Kino, 237 

Kinostcriion [Toitoiscs] 
Kinross. 238 
Kimoss-shire, 238 
Kinsale, 238 

Kmtyre, or Cantire [Argyle- 
shire] 

Kinyxis [Toitoises] 

Kioo-ioo [Japan| 

Kippis, Amliew. 239 
Kireher, Athanasius, 210 
Kirghis [Torl.ihUn | 

Kirkaldy [Eilesliire] 

Kirkhy Lonsdale JiYestiniire- 
land] 

Kirkcudluight, Stewart iy, 240 
Kirkcudlinglil (town), 241 
Kiikdale, 2 11 
Kirkham [ Lancashire] 

Kirk Sessions [Sessions, Kirk] 
Kirwau, Richard, 241 
lvisfna [Hindustan, p. 209] 
Kitchen Gulden, 242 
Kite [ Falcouiilio, vol.x..p. 187 | 
Kittiwake [Lari lte] 

Kivu I Tiirkistan ] 

Kizil lrmak, 244 

Klaproth. Martin Henry, 244 

Klcenehok [Antelope, vol. ii,, 

p. 82] 

Kleist [Germany (Literature)] 
KUpxpringur [Antelope, vol. ii, 
V- 77 ) 

Klopatock, 244 
Kuiirflslim-uugh [Vorktihiro] 
Kueller, 245 


Kuight, Knighthood, 24. r > 
Knight of the Sliiro, 246 
I Knight’s Fee, 247 
Knight’s Service, 247 
Knight, Richard Payne, 247 
Knight, Thomas Andrew, 248 
Knighton, Henry, 249 
Knistcneaux [Algompiius] 
Knot [Scolopacidtr] 

Knox, John. 249 
Knutsfoid f(ylieshire| 

Koala TMursupiuli ij 

Koha [Antelope, vol. ii., p. 791 

Kokau | Tiiikistati'] 

Kong Mojnit-uns, 251 
Komgsbutg (government), 251 
Konigsbeig (town >. 251 
Kooha [Gemgi.i, p. J76 J 
Koodoo I Antelope, vol ii., p 
7S] 

Koom [Persia] 

Koimi [ Mohammed] 

Komy, Adeusantos, 252 
Koido'un, 2 >2 
K outer. Theodor, 2f>3 
Kuss msko, 2.5.1 
( Ko-».nt/., 25.4 
Kostroma [Costroma] 

Kotzebue, August Fried lich 
Fei'linuud von, 254 
Kot/elme, Otto von. 25 1 
Konli KlumlNadn Shall j 
Kramfiia. 25 1 
Kr.uiieiiaeea', 254 
Kiautz, All), rt, 255 
Kicosole [ (hensote] 

Krishna [Vishnuj 
Kshutriias [Uinilustau, p. 2.111 
Kuban, 255 
Kill'd.loll, 259 
Kumaoii, 255 
Kupfcrsclueler, 255 
K»r. or Koor, 255 
Kimlistan [Persia} 

Kurile Islands, 256 
Kurland [Courlaml] 

Kursk (government), 256 
Kursk (town), 256 
Kuster, 257 , 

Kutoh [dutch ; Hindustan J 
Kutcera, 257 
Kuyp, 257 
Kyanite.257 
Kydia, 257 
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I j is a liquid formed at that purt of the palate which is 
near the teeth. It is therefore allied at once to the adjoin¬ 
ing liquids r aiul n, and to tho palato-dental consonants. 
The various forms which the letter has assumed may be 
seen in Alphabet. The interchanges to which it is liable 
are as follows:— 

1. X is interchangeable with r. Hence from the Greek 
or rather Latin apostolo, epistola, the French have derived 
apostre, apotre; epistrc, epitre. Again, in Latin, while from 
rivo, a stream, rivali, living near the same stream, and 
from aevo, age, aet/uali, of the same age, are derived; yet 
p<>pu.lo and familta lead to the adjectives populari, fami- 
liari, belonging to the same people, or the game family. 
These last words it will be observed already possessed an l. 
In the same way the well known town on the African coast 
has been called at different times Algiers and Argel. The 
Spanish coronet corresponds to our colonel. Curalis, in 
Sardinia, is now Cagliari. Salamanca was called in antient 
tinier Nulmuntica and Hermandica. 

2. L with n, as Baw.ino (onis), Barcelona; Buscino, 
liousstllon ; Bononia, Bologna or Boulogne, Nebnssu, 
Lebrun .; nM/air from trvi/» or irXtvpiov, Lilt , pulmo; 
ben us- and bel/us in 1-atin, film aroc and fiiXriirme m Greek; 
XiTfwv, nilrttm; annua in Lat., Ital. alma. 

L with d, as St.Aegulius ; St. Giles; gridiron, mean¬ 
ing prill iron; and tho English title admiral is derived 
from the Spanish u/mirante. But see D, No. 4. L is also 
luterehangealile with t. (See T.) 

4. LI in tlie middle of words with //. Examples of tins 
are abundant in the. French pronunciation of tho / mmiiltc. 
Hence from the French hi!lards is derived without, much 
alteration of sound the English billiards. It is somewhat 
strange that the English name Vl/hers and the French 
Villurs, which are no doubt of tlie same origin, should he 
pronounced so perversely that the first writes an /and omits 
in sound it, the second gives an i to to the ear and none to 
the sight. This change prevails between the Greek and 
Latin languages, as tfivXXu and folio, a leaf; aXXo and alio, 
other; 'aXX and sali, leap. Even in the Greek itself piiXXov 
tulist ho a corruption, as analogy would require pa\n, paXmv, 
fntXiarn. It is probable indeed that, the Greeks gave to the 
double l in this word the same sound as the French now do. 
On any other principle it would he impossible to defend the cir¬ 
cumflex accent, which is only placed on sy 1 babies terminating 
in a vowel. It would perhaps not be wrong to write mceXXo 
rather than mcuXn, corresponding to the Latin spolm, a skin 
or covering. With these forms may he compared Mallorca, 
pronounced Mayorca , the Spanish name for Majorca. Lastly, 
the Portuguese write Ih with the same sound. 

5. L disappearing. Not very dissimilar is the Italian in¬ 
terchange of pi, cl, fl, with pi, chi, fi; as from plena, full, 
pie no; piano, tlat. or low, piano ; Placentia, Piacenza ; dan, 
a key. ehiave; claro, bright, chiaro ; elamare, to call, chin- 
mare ; and flor, a flower) fiore; ,/iuctu, a wave, fiotto; Flo- 
rentia, once Fiorenza, now Firenze, tho existing name of 
Florence. 

This loss of an l after a consonant uppears in other lan¬ 
guages. The German fiiehen, to tty, has for its chief element 
/lug, corresponding to tlie Latin fug. In the same language 
flispern and fispern both mean to whisper; Jhttich and 
fittich both mean a wing; blinzen corresponds to tho Eng¬ 
lish words blink and wink. The word dreifach, threefold, is 
derived from drei and Jlach. Again tlie Greek uirvo and 
the Latin somno, sopor, have top for the radical syllable. 
In the Gothic in-suepp-an, the same root has the form suep, 
hut in German schlaf, and in English sleep. Lastly, the 
Latin claud, shut, and clari, key (words of tho same origin, 
as is proved by the various forms of suavi, sweet), appear in 
German in the form schluss, and in English as shut and 
key. 

G. L with u, particularly after an a. A/fidena, a town, or 
Aufidcna; tXtripoovvii, pity (used by ecclesiastical writers to 
signify charitable gifts), Ital. limosina, Fr. aumbne, Eng. 
alms; Lat. altari, an altar, Fr. autel; Lat. uliqui-uno, Ital. 
alcuyo, Fr. aucun; Lat .ulna, Fr. aune. The French also 
contract the pronoun and article d le, <1 let, to au and uux. 

7. Many words beginning with an l once had otlier con¬ 


sonants before the l • as m Lat in, loco, a place, liti, a suit, 
lalo, broad, were once preceded by it —thus, stloco, stliti, 
stlaio. This explains how lato in Latin is the participle of 
toll. It must once have been tlato, corresponding to the 
Greek forms of the same root, viz. rXif-rm:, tX ij-pwv, as well as 
TuX-pi;. Again the English liquorice is a corruption iiorn 
the word glyco-rhiza, sweet-root. To this head perhaps 
belongs the Welsh sound of words beginning with //. us lor 
example all tho places beginning with Llan, which is pro 
nounced by some as thlan, by others as flan. Perhaps luna 
and flannel are kindred words. 

8. L is very apt to appear ill a root, sometimes before a 
vowel, sometimes after one, as in the Greek words KaXi oi 
*\;j, finX or pXt;, Sic. Where this slipping occurs after a 
sound like k, the l is apt to lie converted into an r. Thus 
the Greek acaXtv, poke, is in Latin scru-tari (compare the 
phrase scruinri. ignem, to poke tho fire). So jcaXcimo and 
Kpinrno are of the same origin; rrioXoc and tlie Latin eras, 
(ncoXoip and crux; ce.leber and creber. 

LA, in music, the name given in England, Italy, uml 
France, to the sixth of tlie syllables Used in solmizatinii 
[Solmization], and by the two latter countries 1o the note 
called a by the Germans and English. 

LA ALAN I), LA LAND, or LOLLAND, a bishopric of 
(be kingdom of Denmark, comprises the islandsof Laaland 
and Falslcr, tho united area of which is GOO square miles, 
and tlie population 0 1,001'. The island of Laaland is si¬ 
tuated m the Baltic, between 54° and 54° 57 , N. lat., and 
1(1“ 5G' and 11° jilt' E. long.: its length from west to east is 
about GO miles, its breadth 20 miles, and its area is 4<><l 
square mile--. The population, winch is about 45,000 in¬ 
habitants, is loss than the island, which is extremely fertile, 
might support ; hut the elimuto is unhealthy and the water 
bad. The country is low. Hut, and lias much marsh ground. 
The soil, us already observed, is extremely fertile, producing 
all kinds of corn, pulse, flax, hops, potatoes, fruit, timber, &.e. 
for exportation. The inhabitants have great numbers of 
horned wattle, end fish are very abundant. There are four 
towns m the island : Munboo, situated on a lake-, which, 
though it has not 1000 inhabitants, is considered as the 
capital; Naskow, with 2000 inhabitants, which lias a good 
harbour and considerable trade; Nyestcdt, with 800 inha¬ 
bitants, who follow the seal fishery; and Rbdbye, with otto 
inhabitants, on a bay with many small islands, l'roi.i winch 
is tho passage to Femerti and to Heiligenhalen in llol- 
stoiu. 

LABARRAQUE’S DISINFECTING LIQUIDS. 
Solution of chloride of lime and of chloride of soda, [i'U- 

MJGATlON.j 

LA'UIiO (Cuvier), a genus of lishes belonging to the 
Cypnnidai. The species of tins genus resemble the true 
carps in having tlie dorsal tin long, hut they do not possess 
the strong spine of tin- anal and dorsal fins. Tho lips aie 
very thick and fleshy, and more or less cronulatcd. There 
are no cirri. An illustration of tins gonus will lie found in 
tho Cyprinus Niloticus of Geoffrey St. Hilaire. (See 
Poissons da Nil, pi. xi., f. 2.) The Cyprinus flmbriatus of 
Bloch, Selin., p. 441, sp. 24, and the Calostomus cyprinus 
of Lesueur, also belong to the genus Labeo, which has no 
representative in the European seas. 

LABEO, C. ANT1ST1US. [Justinian’s Legisia- 

TION.] 

LA'BIA. [Foimcm.ui.'E.] 

LABIA'TAC. [Lamiackac.] 

LAB1DOURA. [Foreiculims.] 

LA'BIDUS. [Mutieliwh] 

LAB1ENUS. [Cjesar.] . 

LABLAB, a name, it is said, of Egyptian origin, which 
has been adopted by botanists to designate a genus oi Pa¬ 
pilionaceous LegumiuosO) of the tribe Phaseoleai. This 
genus, liko Dolichos, from which it has been separated, is a 
twisting climber with leaves composed of three large 
leuffets. The (lowers are in racemes, and either white or 
purple-coloured. The legumes are large, scimitar-shaped, 
Hat, and compressed, tubercularly muricated along the 
sutures, and having tho seeds separated from one another 
by transverse partitions. It is on account of these seeds 

' e* T 
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nrul legume* that ine »pecies are valued and cultivated In 
hot countries such as India, Egypt, and the West India 
Islands, as well as in China. In Indian Lablab vulgaris 
and cultralus are chiefly cultivated in the rainy season in 
gardens, and may be considered the analogues of the French 
and kidney beans of European gardens. 

LABORATORY, the room in which chemical opera¬ 
tions are performed. The requisites for the proper arrange¬ 
ment of and the necessary instruments for a laboratory 
may be seen at length in Professor Faraday’s ‘Chemical 
Manipulation.’ 

LABORDE, JEAN-BENJAMIN, a voluminous writer 
on the history of music, who evinces extensive knowledge 
and more industry than method, was born in Paris in 1734, 
of a rich family, and received a most liberal education, in¬ 
cluding music, which he studied under the celebrated Ra¬ 
meau. He was intended for the financial department of 
government, but his inclination prompted him to seek ad¬ 
mission to the gay court of Louis XV., to whom he was 
appointed premier valet de chambre, and soon becoming 
the favourite and confidant of that prince, was, as a matter 
of course, led into great extravagance and dissipation. Rut 
u passion for music, which by some sour moralists of the 
last age was supposed to betray men of leisure into in¬ 
jurious habits, saved him from much of the evil that most 
likely would otherwise have ensued from his connection 
with a profligate monarch and a vicious court: he composed 
several operas, and these, though possessing little merit, 
proved successful, and occupied time which, in all probabi¬ 
lity, would have been devoted to less innocent pleasures. 
On the death of Louis, in 1774, M. Labordc resigned his 
office, married, and entered into a life of comparative tran¬ 
quillity. He became one of the fermiers-gcneraux, devoted 
his sparo hours to study, and, in 1780, published his ‘Essai 
sur la Musique Ancienne et Moderne,’ in four 4to. volumes, 
a splendid work, got up at vast expense, embellished by a 
great number of remarkably well-executed engravings, and 
illustrated by numerous examples of French national music 
in various forms. This contains an abundance of informa¬ 
tion, drawn with greal labour from authentic sources, and 
though exhibiting occasional prejudices, and so desultory 
that it ought to have been entitled a Collection of Essays, 
rather than an Essay, yet it has supplied with facts ami 
materials writers—some of them of no mean reputation— 
who have not had the candour to acknowledge the slightest 
obligation. 

The French revolution brought in its tram the ruin of 
M. Laborde. A farmer-general could expect no favor 
from those whom the new order of things had placed in 
power; he therefore withdrew into the country, and lived 
ooncealed, till an unlucky indiscretion of a person inti¬ 
mately connected with him made his ret l eat known. Ho 
was conveyed to Paris and committed to prison, where he 
might have remained, among others, till one of those 
changes in the government to which so many owed their 
lives had liberated him; but imprudently, and against the 
advice of his friends, he pressed for trial, was condemned, 
and perished on the scaffold on the 20th of July, 1704, just 
five days before the fall of Robespierre and his sanguinary 
colleagues. 

The great pecuniary resources of M. Laborde, together 
with his activity and indefatigable industry, enabled him 
to publish, in a sumptuous manner, many original works; 
also some translations from the English. Among the former 
are: an ‘Essai sur l'Histoire Chronologique de plus de 
80 Peuples de l'Antiquitfi,’ 2 vols., in 4to.; a ‘ Description 
g6ncrale et particulierc de la Franco,’ in folio; and ‘ Ta¬ 
bleaux Topographiqucs, Geographiques, Historiques, &c., 
de la Suisse,’ 4 vols., in folio. 

LABOUR. [Wages ; Wealth.] 

LABOUR, PAYS DE. [Basques, Paysdks; Guyknne 
and Gascogne.] 

LABRADOR. [Hudson’s Bay.] 

LABRADORITE, LABRADOR FELSPAR. occurs in 
rolled or imbedded crystalline masses. Cleavage parallel 
to the planes of a doubly-oblique prism 1 ; fracture uneven, 
conchoidal; hardness 6 * 5 to 6 • 5, scratches phosphate of 
lime, and is scratched by quartz; colour white, grey; 
richly iridescent; lustre vitreous; translucent; specific 
gravity 2 • 69 to 2'76. 

When powdered and heated in muriatic acid it gelati¬ 
nizes; on charcoal before the blowpipe, fuses, into a com- 
glass, with a brilliant fracture. 


Found on the coast of Labrador; and In Devonshire ira 
bedded in a trap rook. It is probably a variety of Albite. 

Analysis of the mineral from Labrador- 
Silica . . . 56'75 

Alumina . 26*50 

Lime . 11*00 

Soda . . 4*00 

Oxide of Iron . 1*25 

Water . 0*50 

99* 

LABRAX (Cuvier), a gemiR of fishes of the section Acan- 
tliopterygii and family Percidse. The fishes of this genus 
are closely allied to the true Perches, but may be distin¬ 
guished by the opercular hones being covered with scales, 
the absence of denticnlations on the suborbital and inter- 
opercular bones, the operculum being terminated by two 
spines, and likewise by the tongue being almost entirely 
covered with minute and closely set teeth. There are 
two dorsal fins. 

The Labrax lupus (Cuvier), a fish commonlv known in 
this country by the name of the Basse, and sometimes called 
the Sea-dace, is abundant in the Mediterranean ; its flesh 
being excellent food, it 1ms been long known, and was 
called by the Romans Lupus, and by the Greeks Labrax. 

The Basse is not unfrequently met with on our own 
shores: it is generally from about twelve to eighteen inches 
in length, but sometimes attains a much larger size. The 
upper parts of the head and body are dusky-blue, passing 
into silvery-white on the sides and belly ; the fins are pale- 
brown. In form it very much resembles the pcrcli, and, 
like that fish, it has two distinct dorsal fins, the rays of the 
first being spinous, and those of the second being flexible 
the scales are of moderate size. 

The Back fish or Striped Basse of the United Stales ( La¬ 
brax lineatus of Cuvier and Valenc.) also belongs to the 
present genus, and indeed very closely resembles the L. 
lupus in form, but aituius u larger size, and is adorned with 
seven or eight longitudinal black lines on a silvery-ground 
colour. There is also a second American species of Basse, 
the Labrax nnicrnnatus of Cuvier and Valenciennes, which 
differs from the former in having no black lines on tliu sides 
of the body, and in being of a smaller size and deeper and 
shorter form. 



Haul uf Labrax Lupus. 


LA'BRIDAi (LabroYdes, Cuvier), according to Cuviers 
‘ Regne Animal,’ a family of fishes of the order Acantho- 
ptorygii. The fishes belonging to this family are of an 
oblong form, covered with scales, usually of large size, 
formed of simple lamina), and with the external or posterior 
margin smooth; they have a single dorsal fin supported in 
front by spinous rays, each of which is generally furnished 
with a membranous appendage; the jaws are covered by 
thiok fleshy lips; two upper pharyngeals are attached to 
tho cranium, and, together with a large lower pharangeal, 
are armed with teeth, which are large and rounded, some- 
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time* pointed or laminated, and generally very strong. Tko 
intestinal canal is without caeca, or when these appen¬ 
dages arc present they are of small size, and there is a 
simple and strong natatory bladder. The following genera 
are contained in this family :—Labrus proper, the cha¬ 
racters of which are—opercula and preopercula without 
spines or dentations; cheek and operculum covered with 
scales ; lateral line straight, or nearly so. Of this genus, 
the species of which are called Wrasses, wo have several 
examples on the British coast. The Ballan Wrasse (Labrus 
maculatus, Bloch), is not unfrequenlly met with on various 



Tho Malkin Wrasse. (Labrus maculatus.) 

parts of our coast; it is about eighteen inches long, of a rod 
colour above, pale orange beneath, and adorned with bluish 
green oval spots; the lins and tail are green, with a few 
ted spots, the dorsal fill is spotted at the base. The length 
of the bead compared to the whole length of the fish is as 
one to four, and tho depth of the body is equal to the length 
of the head. The fin-rays are, dorsal, 20 +11; pectoral, 15 ; 
Ncntrul, 1 + fl ; anal, 3 + 9; caudal, 13. Besides this species 
\'c have the Green-streaked Wrasse {Labrun li/tealus), the 
Blue-stvipcd Wiaste (Labrun variegatus, Gtnel., Linn.), 
tho Sea-wife (Labrun retain, Bloch), tho Red Wrasse 
(Labrun carucus, Bloch), the Comber Wrasse (Labrun 
rumber. Gruel., Linn ), all of which are described in Mr. 
Yurii-ll's ‘ History of British Fishes.’ 

Genus Chcilinun, Laccp.-The species of this genus 
differ only from the true Labri in having the lateral line 
interrupted opposite the end of the dorsal lin, and com¬ 
mencing again a little below the break. The scales on the 
tail are large, and extend on the fin These fishes inhabit 
tl.e Indian Ocean, and are very beautiful in colouring. 

Genus Lachnuhiimus, Cuv., nu:v bo thus characterized:— 
anterior spines of the dorsal fin with long flexible filaments; 
pharyngoals furnished- with a villous moml.iane, with 
rounded flat teeth on the hinder part. The known species 
are from America. 

Genus Julin, Cuvier, is distinguished from Labrus proper 
bv the head being entirely smooth and without scales, and 
the lateral line bemg suddenly bent opposite the end of 
tuo dorsal fin. 

Julin Mediterranean Risso (Julis vulgaris, Cuvier), the 
Rainbow Wrasse, has been caught off the British coast; but 



The Rainbow Wrasse, (Julin Mertitenauea.) 


-t appears here to be scarce, though a well known fish in 
.lie Mediterranean. It is of a slender and elongated form, 
nd remarkable for the elegant distribution of its colours, 
which change according to the light and position : on each 
side of the body is a broad doutated stripe, extending from 
the head nearly to the tail, of a silvery and fulvous colour. 
The fin rays aredorsal, 9 + 13 ; anal, 2 + 13; caudal, 13; 
pectoral, 12; and ventral, 1 + 5. A specimen described by 
Donovan, which exceeded seven inches in length, was caught 
off the coast of Cornwall, and is the only recorded instance 
of tho occurrence of the species on the British coast. 

The species of the genus Anampnes of Cuvier differ from 
those of the genus Julis in having two flat teeth in each 
jaw, which project and curve outwards. 

The genus Crenilabrus of Cuvier has the general cha¬ 


racters of Labrus proper, but the margin of the preopereu- 
lum is dentated. 

Crenilabrus Tinea, Flem., called the ‘ Gilt-head,’ ‘ Connor, 
&c., is found on many parts of our coast, and indeed is one 



Tho Gilt-head. (Crenilubnu. tinea.) 

of the commonest species of the family Labridse we possess 
it is from eight to ten inches in length; the upper parts are 
marked with alternate red and bluish longitudinal lines; 
below tho lateral line the colour is bluish-green, spotted 
with dull red ; head brownish-red, with undulating lines of 
an azure-blue colour; dorsal, caudal, and ventral fins, 
bluish-green, spotted, and lined with red: pectorals pale 
and immaculate; greatest depth of the body very nearly 
one-third of the entire length. 

The works on British fishes contain three other species 
of the present genus. The Goldsimiy (Crenilabrus cornu- 
bicun, Risso), the Gibbous Wrasse (Crenilabrus gibbus, 
Flem.), and the Seale-raved Wrasse (Crenilabrus luscus, 
Yarrell). 

In the genus Coricus, Cuvier, we find the same characters 
us in Crenilabrus; but the mouth is protractile, though not 
quite in so great a degree as in the next genus, Epibulus 
(Cuvier), where the species have the power of extending the 
mouth to a great degree: in the fishes of the last-mentioned 
genus the head and body are covered witli large scales, which 
extend both on the caudal and anal fins ; the lateral line is 
interrupted, and there are two long conical teeth ill eacli jaw, 
behind which the teeth are comparatively small and blunt. 
The only species known (Epibulus vinidiutor) inhabits the 
Indian Ocean. Clepticus (Cuvier), which is the next genus 
in succession, lias for its distinguishing characters—the 
snout small and cylindrical, which may be suddenly pro¬ 
truded like that of Epibulus, but which is not so long as 
the head: tho teeth are minute, the body oblong, and the 
head obtuse; the lateral line is continuous, and the dorsal 
and anal fins are almost entirely enveloped by scales. But 
one species is known (the C. genizaru, Cuv.), and tins is 
from tho Antilles. 

In the genus Comp/wsus (Laccpdde), the muzzle is re¬ 
markably long and slender, owing to tiio prolongation of 
the maxillary bones ; the head is smooth, as m Julis. Tho 
species inhabit the Indian Ocean. 

Gomphosus viridis, Bennett,* is found off the coast of 
Ceylon, and is of a dark green colour; the pectoral fm is 
marked with a black streak. 



Oomphoaus viridii. 


Xyrichthys (Cuvier).—The fishes of this genus are of a 
compressed form, and have tho profile of the head high 
and nearly vertical: the body is covered with large scales; 
the lateral lino is interrupted ; tho jaws are furnished with 
a range of conical tooth, of which those in the centre ate 
the longest; the pharynx is beset with hemispherical tooth. 
The compressed form and almost vertical profile of the 
head caused the older authors to arrange these fishes with 
the Corypluemo. The Xyrichthys nnvucula (Coryphcena 
novacula, L.), or Razor-iish of the Mediterranean, affords 
an example of this genus: it is of a red colour, irregularly 
striped with blue. 

* See Bennett’* * FUhw of Co^lou. 1 
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Genus Ckromxs, Cuvier.—With the thick Ups, protractile 
intermaxillaries, pharangeal bones, filaments to the dorsal 
spines, and the general appearance of a Labrus, these fishes 
have the teeth in hotlyaws and on the pharangeals slender 
and thickly sot, or, as Cuvier describes them, en eardes, but 
in front of those there is a rango of conical teeth. The 
vertical fins are filamentous. The ventral fins are often 
prolonged into long filaments. The lateral line is inter¬ 
rupted. A small species of this genus, which is of a ches nut- 
brown colour, is common in the Mediterranean ; it is the 
Sjiarias chromis, Lin.- another species is found in the 
Nile, the Labrus niloticus, Hassels, fee. The genus Cychla 
(Bloch, Seim.) differs from Chromis in having the body 
moio elongated, and in'having the whole of the teeth very 
slender and thickly set, like the pile on velvet, and forming 
a broad band: >t contains numerous species. The genus 
Pse/iops (Cuvier) differs from Chromis in having the head 
compressed, the eyes placed near to each other, and the 
ventral fins much elongated. 

Mulacanthus, Cuvier.—In this genus there are the gene¬ 
ral characters of Labrus; tlio maxillary teeth are nearly 
the same, but. the pharyngeal teeth are en carde, as in 
Chromis. The body is elongated, the lateral line conti¬ 
nuous, the operculum is produced posteriorly into a little 
spine, and the long dorsal fin has but a small number of 
slender and flexible spines in front. One species is found 
in the Antilles, which is of a yellowish colour with irregular 
transverse violet stripes and has a crescent-shaped tail: it 
is the Coryphemia plumieri of Laeepide. 

Genus Scarus, Linn.—The species of this genus, com¬ 
monly known by the name of Parrot fishes, are remarkable 
for the convex and rounded form of the jaws, which are 
beset with several series of scale-like teeth, which are so 
soldered together, that they usually appear to form solid 
masses of enamel: these teeth succeed each other from be¬ 
hind forwards; those at the base, being the most recent in 
formation, in time replace those above, and themselves form 
the cutting edge. When alive, the fleshy lips nenrly cover the 
teeth. In general form and in the large scales with which 
the body is covered the Parrot-fishes resemble the true La- 
bri; their pharyngeals, like them, are furnished with teeth, 
but they consist of transverse lamina). 




Hewl of it Scnrus ; niul the jaws—natural size. 

These fishes tire chiefly confined to the seas of hot climates, 
and are of very brilliant colours, which last circumstance, 
combined with a fancied resemblance between the mouth 
and the beak of a parrot, has given rise to the name of Par¬ 
rot fishes. Some of them have a crescent-shaped tail, and 
of these there are a few in which the forehead is very gib¬ 
bous ; in others, the tail is truncated. Cuvier has sepa¬ 
rated from the Parrot-fishes, under the generic name Cal- 
liodon, those species in which the lateral teeth of the upper 
jaw are square and pointed, and in which there is an inte¬ 
rior range of much smaller tooth in the same jaw; and 
lastly, M. Cuvier has established the genus Odor for the 
reception of those Labruid fishes which approach the genus 
Labrus in having the lips thick and fleshy, and the lateral 
line continuous, and theiaws composed like those of Scarus, 
but which are however flat anrl not gibbous, and tiro covered 
by the lips j the pharyngeal teeth are as in Labrus. The 
Scarus puiius of Bloch (Schneider) belongs to this genus; 
the fish is found off the coast of Now Zealand, is of a blackish 
brown colour, and furnished with small scales. 
LABROIDES. [Lahrid*.] 

LABRUS. [Labrid.®.] 

LA BRUYERE. [Bruyrrk, La.] 

LABURNUM, the common name of the European trees 
named by botanists Cytisus alpinus and C. laburnum. It 
a a native of the Alps of Europe, and is well known in 


gardens for the beauty of its pendulous racemes of beautifu 
yellow flowers. The seeds of Laburnum contain a poisonous 
substance called Cytisine; and the wood, which is olive- 
green, hard, and compact, is occasionally used by the turner 
for ornamental purposes. 

LABYRINTH. [Crete ; Faioum.] 

LA CAILLE, NICHOLAS LOUIS DE. The follow¬ 
ing account is almost entirely from Delambre, either from 
the memoir by him inserted iu the ‘Biographic Univw- 
sello,’ or tlio ‘ Hist, dc l’Astron. au lbienio Sicele.’ There 
are two filoges, one by (iraiidjean dc Fouchy, the other by 
G. Brotier, prefixed to the * Cud mu Austrulo.’ As De- 
lambrc knew of these filuges, we have not thought it. neces¬ 
sary to examine them. 

La Cuillu was bom at Rurnigny, near Rosoy, in Tbit 
niche, March 15, 1713. His father, a retired militur, 
officer, was in tlio service of the duchess of Vendonic, 
and was himself attached to science, and endeavoured 
to cultivate the same taste in his son. He died how¬ 
ever while the latter was at the college ol‘ Lisieux, and 
liis son was enabled to continue Ins studies by the gem - 
rosity of the duke of Bourbon. He chose theology as liis 
profession ; hut. in passing his first examination he showed 
so much frankness in his answer to some questions proposed 
by a doctor of (he old school, that this examiner would have 
refused him his degree but for the remonstrances of the rest. 
This incident discouraged him, and lie remained content 
with the title of Abbe, beyond which lie never proceeded. 
Ho had previously turned his attention to astronomy under 
great disadvantages; and upon liis renunciation of theo¬ 
logy, Fouchy above mentioned, who relates that his know¬ 
ledge of astronomy was above all comprehension in so young 
a person, introduced him to James Cassini, who gave him 
employment at the Observatory. Iu the following year, and 
in conjunction vvitli Maraldi, lie made a survey of pint of 
the coast of France, where the talent which he showed oi - 
casioncd liis being employed in the verification of the ;uc of 
the meridian. This operation (in which Cassini de Tinny 
was associated) commenced at the beginning of May, 17.'! >. 
and before the end of the year lie laid completed the truii- 
gulation from Vans to Perpignan, had meusined three 
liases, made the requisite astronomical observations at three 
stations, and bad taken a prominent part in the measure¬ 
ment of a degree of longitude. In the winter of 17*11), lie 
extended his operations to the mountains of Auveigue, iu 
order 1o test some suspicions which lie had formed upon 
the accuracy of Picard’s measurement. The result of these 
labours was the complete establishment of the gradual in¬ 
crease of the degree in going from the equator 1o the poles; 
which, though long known to be theoretically true, bad not 
previously been confirmed by measurement. In the’mean- 
wlnle La Caille had been appointed to a chair of mat he¬ 
matics in tlio Mazarm College, the duties of which he ful¬ 
filled with care, and for which he published treatises on 
geometry, mechanics, astronomy, and optics. He was also 
employed m the calculation of epliemerides, anil in that of 
eclipses for 1800 years, published in the ‘Art de Verifier Ie> 
Dates.’ In 1740 an observatory was constructed for him at 
lus college, and he began observation on a large scale. The 
transit instrument being then but little used in France 
[Cassini], he had no means of judging of its value; so that 
with old methods and old instrument* he continued lus 
career for fourteen years. In 1751 he made his celebrated 
voyage to the Cape of Good Hope, where he remained four 
years or something less. His object was to form a cata¬ 
logue of southern stars, and up to the present time his 
results have been in ube. He determined the places of 
about ten thousand stars, and grouped them in constella¬ 
tions ; measured a degree of the meridian at the Capo, and 
made a survey of the Mauritius and island of Bourbon 
He received for his expenses and those of a elookmakcr 
who accompanied him, all instruments included, ten thou¬ 
sand francs; and so accurately did he keep his accouni.s, 
that he was able to explain his expenditure to a sou ; it was 
9144 francs and five sous, and he insisted on returning the 
balance, in spite of the disinclination of the officers of the 
Treasury to receive it. He returned to Paris in 1754, and 
occupied liiraself in the preparation of his ‘ Fundaments 
Astronomies,’ for the publication of which he engaged to 
furnish a bookseller with almanacs for ten years. He now 
began to use the transit instrument, but with so much doubt 
of its accuracy, and consequent repetition of observations, 
that, according to Delambre, the secondary stars observed 
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by him at this time were determined with a degree of ac¬ 
curacy superior to that, of the fundamental stars of other 
observatories, lie also published the posthumous works of 
Bouguer, a small table of logarithms, and various observa¬ 
tions. At tho end of 17(11 ho was seized with gout, but he 
remained during the winter employed in his observatory, 
passing most nights upon cold stones in the act of observing: 
a fever was the consequence, and he died March it, 1762, 
aged 49 years. His last act w'as the return of tho instru¬ 
ments which he had borrowed and the commission of liis 
manuscripts to his friend Maraldi. 

La Caille was an astronomer whose observations will 
have the highest value us long as astronomy is cultivated, 
which cannot be said of others, his superiors in originality 
of discovery. Lalunde said of him that he alone had made 
more observations Ilian all his contemporaries put together; 
which Dclambre states would bo no exaggeration, if spoken 
of the twenty-seven years during which lie laboured. But 
1 hough his utility was much increased by liis extraordinary 
activity, industry, and honesty, .vet his reputation was still 
more indebted to the genius which he displayed in pro¬ 
ducing exactness out of imperfect instruments. Dclambre 
remarks that the repeating circles of Lenoir and Reteheu- 
bach have not been aide to correct the latitude of the Obser¬ 
vatory of Paris as determined by La Caille. He ulso says, 
1 Having been called upon bv singular conjunction of cir¬ 
cumstances logo over and venfy a great part of the labours 
of La Caille, after having reviewed with the greatest care 
all las stars, made long researches oil refraction, constructed 
new solar tables, measured the met idian of France, and had 
in my hands lbr several years all the manuscripts of La 
Caille, I never followed him one step of liis track without 
feeling increased admiration and esteem for a savant who 
will always he the honour of French astronomy.’ Dclambre 
is, as we have ecu, a severe critic in all quarters, and never 
-bows much, if any, national bias in great questions: nil 
c'loge from him is history. 

The writings published by La Caille arc as follows:— 
I Mi- 176 4. Eplictnerides; 1746, Lemons dlementaires d’As- 
. lonotmc Geom ot Pliys., reprinted m 1756, 1761, and in 
1 /St), with notes by Lalande ; translated into English by 
Ituhcvtson, 175(1: his tlrst observations, for 174.1, are in the 
Memoirs of the Academy, which appeared in 174ft: 1760, 
Leipms elementaires d’Optiquo, ti work which maintained 
its ground a long time, but only for want of a better: 
i7.nl, Avis aux Astronomes, &e., a pamphlet recommend¬ 
ing the corresponding observations to be made in Europe 
while he was in the south: 1759, Observations made at tile 
Cape, for paiallax of Moon, Mars, and Venus: 1755-1764, 
Lplienierules, on the model of which, according to Lalande, 
our Nautical Almanac was constructed: 1737, Fundameuta 


Astronomue; among many other things this contains a 
catalogue of 997 stars (northern), of which Dclambre says 
tbu‘ it cost more trouble than any other catalogue ever gave 
it • author: 1738, Tabula) Solares, the best up to the time 
of Dclambre and Each. 

But the first work of La Caille (according to Delambre, 
and omitted by Lalande) was an edition of, or commentary 
on, tho tract of Cotes, entitled Estimatio Errorum, &c., the 
first attempt to apply tho theory of probabilities to the de¬ 
termination of the most probable mean of observations. 
La Catllc was an astronomer who made his own head supply 
the deficiencies of his workmen’s hands. 


The posthumous works of La Caille were as follows:— 
1765-1774, Ephemerides; containing also a catalogue of 
615 zodiacal stars: 1763, Journal Ilistorique du Voyage 
fait uu Cup dc Bonne EspCrancu: 1763, Ccelum Australe 
Stellilerum, the record of his observations in tho southern 
hemisphere. It contains observations of more than ten 


thousand stars, with a catalogue of 1942 principal stars, 
which catalogue is also in the Memoirs of the Academy for 
1752. 

LA CHATRE. [Chatrk, La.] 

LA CONDAMINE, CHARLES MARIE, was born at 
Paris on tho 28th of January, 1701. Upon leaving college 
he entered the army as a volunteer, and forthwith proceeded 
to take part in the siege of Rosas, where his intrepidity soon 
rendered him conspicuous; but on the restoration of peace, 
finding the expectations of promotion which he had pre¬ 
viously entertained not likely to bo realized, lie quitted 
the military profession, and in 1730 entered tho Academy of 
Sciences as assistant-chemist (‘ adjoint-chemiste ’). Shortly 
after this he embarked in an expedition to the Mediter¬ 


ranean, having for its object the exploring the coast* of 
Asia and Africa, and while absent visited Troas, Cyprus, 
and Jerusalem, and passed five months at Constantinople. 
Upon his return to Paris the Academy were busily oc¬ 
cupied in discussing the arrangements for a voyage to the 
equator for the purpose of measuring an arc of the meri¬ 
dian, with a view to the more accurate determination of the 
dimensions and figure of the earth. From tho first men¬ 
tion of this project La Condamine directud his attention to 
every branch of science connected with it. ‘ The very 
desire,’ saysCondoreet, ‘of being connected with so perilous 
an undertaking, made him an astronomer.’ His proposals 
having Iwen accepted by tho Academy, who felt how much 
his natural zeal and courage might tend to the success of 
the expedition, he again (1735) took lcaveofhis country in 
company with MM. Bouguer and Godin, and proceeded to 
Poru. The fatigue and hardships which they had to encounter 
till their return in 1743, and which were heightened by the 
discord anil jealousy which rose up among them, have been 
already noticed. [Boikhjek.] Upon Ins return ho pub¬ 
lished ‘ An Account of a Voyage up the Amazon,’ 1745; 
anil in the same year, an abridged account of his ‘ Travels in 
South America.’ His vvmk entitled ‘The Figure of the Earth 
as determined by the Observations of MM. de la Conda¬ 
mine and Bouguer,’ did not appear till 1749. Ill 1 74 7 he 
proposed to his government the adoption of the length of 
the seconds’ pendulum as an invariable unit of measure. 
In 1748 he. was elected a Follow of the Royal Society of 
London, and in 1760 a member of the Academy of Sciences 
of Paris. In 1763 La Condamine and Lalande formed part 
of llio deputation appointed by the Academy to be present ul 
the making of the Report of tlie Royal Society concerning the 
inventions of Harrison for facilitating the finding of the lon¬ 
gitude. On tho 4tli of February, 1774, lie died while volun¬ 
tarily undergoing an experimental operation for the removal 
of a malady contracted in Peru. Always occupied, he appears 
to have, needed time to feel liis misfortunes, and liotvvith- 
standingliis sufferings he appears never tohuvebeen unhappy. 
His wit, the amiability of his temper, anil the celebrity of Ins 
travels, made him many friends, and Ins humour was gene¬ 
rally successful in blunting the attacks of enmity. His 
curiosity anil love of distinction urged him on in the pursuit 
of information, and ultimately led to liis carrying on a cor¬ 
respondence with the learned of all nations upon almost 
every subject. 

Tlie principal works of La Condamine which have not 
already been mentioned are, ‘Measure of the First Thiec 
Degrees of the Meridian in the Southern Hemisphere,’ 
1751 ; •H istiiry of the Pyramids of Quito,’ 1751 ; ‘Journal 
of the Voyage to tho Equator,’ 1751; besides numerous 
scientific memoirs in the Transactions of the Academy of 
Sciences of Pans, anil in those of the Academy of Berlin. 

(Condoreet, Etoge rte La Condamine, Pans, ts()4, tome l.; 
Biot's Notice of the Life of Condamine; Jho». Vnic. ; 
The Works of 'Condamine; Thomson’s Hist, of the Royal 
Society.) 

LAC, a resinous substance, which in the East Indies flows 
from certain trees in the state of a milky fluid, on account, 
of the, puncture made by a small insect, the. Coccus ficus, 
m their branches, in order to deposit its ova. The trees 
are principally tho Ficus Indicu, Ficus religiosa, and Rham- 
nus jujuba. 

There are three kinds of lac known in commerce, and 
they are distinguished by the names of stick-lac, seed-fuc, 
and shell-lac. Stick-lac is the substance in its natural stale; 
it is of a reddish colour, and encrusts small twigs; when 
broken off and boiled in water, it loses its red colour, and 
is then termed seed-lac; and when melted and ieduced to 
the state of thin plates, it is called shell-lac, which has a 
yellowish-brown colour- Mr. Hatchett appears to have 
been the first chemist who minutely examined these sub- 
stanoes; and according to him seed-lac consists of— 

Resin . . . 68‘ 

Colouring matter . 10' 

Wax . . 6* 

Gluten . . S'* 

Foreign bodies . 6*5 

Loss . • . • 4 ’ 

too- 

Dr. John, who lias more recently examined stick-lac, 
gives as its composition-- 
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Resin, insoluble in Esther , , 66'66 

Laccin . . • • « 16'66 

Coehinellin . • . . • 3'75 

Extractive ... 2'50 

Cochinel coloured coverings of insects . 2'08 

Waxy tallow . . . . . 1'66 

Laccic acid , . . • O'62 

Yellow extract . . . . O'41 

Salts of potash, lime, iron, and earthy matter 1 • 66 
Loss . . . 4' 


100- 

Notwithstanding the seeming accuracy of the details of 
the above-mentioned analyses, it would appear that further 
experiments are still required to determine tho nature of 
lac; for Unverdorbon has, since these analyses were pub¬ 
lished, stuted the results of his examination: 1st, laccin; 
2nd, red colouring matter (Coehinellin); 3rd, resin so¬ 
luble in alcohol, but not in mther; 4th, resinous looking 
matter, slightly soluble in cold alcohol; 6th, crystallizable 
resin; 6th, uncrystallizable resin, soluble in alcohol and 
mther, but not in naphtha; 7th, wax; 8tli, fat of coccus, 
not saponified, and some oleic and margaric acids. 

Shell-lac is largely employed in the manufacture of seal¬ 
ing-wax ; it answers this purpose better than any other re¬ 
sinous matter, because it melts without charring, and con¬ 
sequently without giving much smoke, and also because it 
is hard and less brittle than other resins. Shell-lac. is also 
used in varnishes; and is so good an insulator of electricity, 
that a needle made of it is said to remain somo duys excited. 

Laccin. —Tho properties of the substance to which this 
name has been given, and which remained after the lac had 
been repeatedly digested in alcohol and water, arc, that 
it is hard and brittle, of a yellow colour, and slightly 
transparent. It is insoluble in water, but softens in it 
when hot; and it also swells and softens, but without 
dissolving, in alcohol either cold or hot; nor do mther or 
nils take it up. It is dissolved by concentrated sulphuric 
acid. Concentrated nitric acid, when heated, dissolves it 
slowly. Solution of potash dissolves it readily. 

Laccic acid separates from solution in water, by sponta¬ 
neous evaporation, in crystalline grains. It attracts mois¬ 
ture from the air, does not precipitate either the salts of 
lime or barytes, but throws down those of mercury and 
lead; tho persalls of iron are precipitated white by it. With 
the alkulis ond with lime it forms salts which are soluble 
in alcohol and in water, and are deliquescent. 

Coehinellin, or the colouring matter of stick-lac,, is 
similar to that of cochineal, is used for the same purposes, 
nnd yields a scarlet but little inferior to it. 

Lac Dye and Lac Lake, two preparations of lac which 
are manufactured in the East Indies, and used to a very 
considerable extent in scarlet dyeing: they appear to bo 
prepared by dissolving slick-lac in an alkali, as polnsli or 
soda, and then adding a solution of alum ; by this there is 
precipitated a mixture of the alumina of the alum and the 
resinous and colouring matter of the stick-lac. The lac 
dye is much the more valuable of the two. 

Trade. —Tho principal uses to which this article iti its 
various forms is applied are for the making of sealing-wax, 
for varnishes, for japanning, and for scarlet dyeing. The 
trade in lac has of late years become of some importance. 
The quantities imported, re-exported, and taken for home 
use respectively in ekeh of the ten years from 1828 to 1837 
were as follows:— 

Imported. Ha-exported. Consumption. 

I-ee-dye. Shellac. Lnc-dye. Shellac. Lac-dye. Shellac, 

list. lint. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. 

MSS . CM,148 . 497.475 . . 48,178 . 352.162 . . 430,665 . 813.409 

1829 . 694,491 . 703.8X6 . . 26, :6a . 4462198 .1 . 462.988 . 316,070 

1830 . 499,060 . 692,458 . . 73 773 . 111.820 , . 578,061 . 337.185 

1831 . 782.399 1.183.058 . . H3.6U . 687.281 . . 454,779 . 662,389 

1839 . 472.976 1,332,590 . . 71,197 . 772,712 . . 603,629 . 404.766 

1883 . 326.894 . 871,766 . . 52,811 . 442.224 . . 435.572 . 48^,521 

1834 . 708,939 1,032.918 . . 88,234 . 533.930 . . 893.474 . 486.416 

1835 . 528.613 1,186833 . ■ 206.160 . 581,236 . . 594.483 . 584.787 

1386 . 668.675 1 ,454.355 . . 200,975 . 685.300 . . 620,248 . 676,332 

1837 1.011.674 2,317,«;9 . . 133859 . 574,391 . . 423,385 . 574,873 

The import duty previous to 1832 was charged upon lac- 
dye at tho rate of S per cent., and on shellac at the rate of 
20 per cent, on the value, bat in that year the rates were 
altered and reduced to the specific^ duty of 6*. per hundred¬ 
weight upon both descriptions. The present price of lac-dye 
of fine quality is from 3*. to 48. per pound, and of shellac 
from 61. to 6 1. 15«. per hundred-weight. 

LACCADIVE ISLANDS are situated in the Indian 
Ocean, onpovta the coast of Malabar, between 10° and 


13° N. lat. and 72“ and 75° E. long. The inhabitants call 
them Lakeradeevh; doovh, in the corrupt Malabar dia¬ 
lect, which is spoken there, signifying island. They are 
seventeen in number, but only eight are inhabited, and two 
sand-banks are yet uncovered v»th vegetation. The other 
soven are uninhabited and overgrown with cocoa-nut trees. 
They are visited for the coir and nuts by boats from tho other 
islands. The largest of these islands areCabarettoe, Anderot 
or Underoo, and Akhatoe; but they are all small, Anderot, 
one of the largest, being only three miles in length, from 
oast to west, and one mile broad. 

These islands are based on coral reefs. The south-west 
monsoon is the only wind that prevails with any degree of 
regularity, the opposite or fine-woatlior monsoon being in¬ 
terrupted in a great measure by the proximity of the archi¬ 
pelago to the mainland of Hindustan. The coral-reef of 
Anderot projects to the north-east. The islands are low, and 
rise towards the centre with a slightly undulating surface. 
A small quantity of rice is grown in the rainy season, but 
it is far from being sufficient for tlie consumption. Besides 
a plant, not unlike our rhubavb, of a most acrid pungent 
taste, sweet potatoes are grown ; but they are much inferior 
to those of India. The cocoa, plantain, and papau are the 
only cultivated fruits; others grow in a wild state, but they 
are not much attended to, excopt the betel-nut tree. Cows 
are the only quadrupeds on tho islands ; they are of small 
size and not numerous. There is poultry in small quanti¬ 
ties, and the sea contains fish and turtle. 

The inhabitants amount, according to an estimate, to 
about 6580. Thoy resemble, in tho conformation of their 
body and in language, the inhabitants of tho coast of Mala¬ 
bar, and are Mohammedans. The four most, considerable 
islands are subject to the Bebec, or petty sovereign of Cana- 
nore in Malabar, and the other four are ostensibly British. 
They export to Mangalore cocoa-nuts, coir, a few cowries, 
and a kind of coarse sugar or jaggery, made from the 
cocoa-nut tree: their coir is of good quality, but not, well 
prepared. The imports consist of lice and coarse cotton- 
cloth. Those islands have no safe anchorage. During the 
soutli-west monsoon all intercourse between them is inter¬ 
rupted, and their large boats are sent to the Malabar coast 
for shelter. (Journal of the London Geographical So¬ 
ciety, vi.) 

LACE. This fabric differs essentially in form and ap¬ 
pearance from the products of an ordinary loom, and until 
the curly part of the present century was made without the 
employment of machinery. The implements used by hand- 
luce-makers are few m number, and inartificial in their 
character. They consist of a pillow or cushion, a series of 
bobbins or small cylindrical pieces of wood round which the 
thread or silk employed is wound, and pins which are stuck 
into the cushion and around which the threads are twisted, 
the pattern of the lace being determined by the disposition 
of the pins, and this again being regulated by holes pierced 
in a piece of parchment which is laid upon the cushion. It 
is not possible to g.ive in writing an intelligible description 
of tho processes of lace-making by means of these imple¬ 
ments ; but it will be understood that the effect is pro¬ 
duced by tho twisting together of the threads upon the 
bobbins, and their being woven in among and around tho 
pins, the pattern of the lace depending partly upon tho 
order of arrangement preserved in these twistings and 
weavings, and partly upon the introduction of a thicker 
thread, called gymp, which is used for the formation of 
figures, flowers, and other ornaments. The principal seat 
of the lace manufacture in England is Buckinghamshire; 
hut the most esteemed qualities are imported from foreign 
places, among which Mechlin in Belgium long maintained 
pre-eminence. Of late years lace-making as formerly con¬ 
ducted has very much declined in this country, owing to 
the greater cheapness of machine-made lace, tetter known 
as bobbin-net, the manufacture of which has increased be¬ 
yond all expectation both in England and in France. In a 
memorial addressed to the Lords of the Treasury, in June, 
1834, by the principal merchants and manufacturers en¬ 
gaged in the bobbin-net trade, it was stated that there were 
then employed in its various branches more than 150,000 
persons, including a large proportion of young females, 
whose wages amounted to 2,500,0001. annually. The ma 

I nufae.ture is principally carried on in and about Netting 
ham, Leicester, and Derby, and in the west of England, 
employing a fixed capital of more than 1,500,0001. Tho 
produce of various qualities of bobbin-net in the year 1831 
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is given, ort the competent authority of Mr. William Fulkin artificial and unphilosophical, founded only on external 
of Nottingham, as being equal to 27,919,003 square yards, characters, without reference to internal organization. After 
the produce of 3545 machines. This manufacture is still the death of Buffon, when France became disturbed by the 
only in its infancy. Improvements, both as regards the national convulsions of the Revolution, LacApede took an 
nature and quality of the fabric, and the cost at which it active part in political affairs; be was successively invite*' 
can bo produced, are continually introduced, and there is to’.fill the posts of president of Paris, commandant of the 
little reason to doubt* that in a comparatively short time national guard, and deputy extraordinary for the town of 
machine-made luce will altogether take the place of that Agen in the Legislative Assembly of 1791, of which lie was 
made by the hand. elected president. With many others he got out of favour 

LACEDAEMON, LACEDAEMONIANS. [Sparta.] in the following year, and narrowly escaped destruction 

LACE'PE'DE, BERNARD GERMAIN ETIENNE, during the reign of terror, being obliged to secrete himself 
DE LA VILLE, COMTE DE, a celebrated French natu- for some time. When the Jardin du Roi was converted by 
ralist, bom at Agon, chief town of the department of Lot- the Convention into u public school, and named the Museum 
et-Garonnc, in France, on the 2Gtli of December, 175G. of Natural History, he returned there, and m 1795 a new 
His father, Jean Joseph Mudard do la Ville, hold a higli chair of zoology was created for him, in which he lectured 
legal appointment (lieutenant-general of the SAnAehaussAu) on reptiles and fishes, with great success. Ill 1798 lie 
at" Agen, and was descended from an aritient and noble 1a- brought out the first part of bis ‘ II istoirc Nat urclle des l’ois- 
lnily. Young Lae.Apfido lost bis mother at an early age, and sons,’ which Cuvier pronounced to be a very good performance 
from a great resemblance which he bore to her he was doted considering the disadvantages under which he laboured in 
on by his father, who brought him up at home, and freely getting specimens, anil the imperfect knowledge of the 
allowed him to cultivate a taste which he showed for reading, organization of these animals at that time. In 1H04 Ins 
by lettmg him have free access to a good library. He tints • Histoire Natuvelle des CAtaccs’ was published, which he 
acquired romantic notions und a generous unsuspicious correctly estimated as the best of his writing. After this 
disposition, which all the changes of a long and eventful period lie wrote no large work, though he contributed 
life never effaced, and which sometimes led him into error, numerous memoirs to ihe * Annales du Museum,’ the 
inducing him to believe improbable circumstances rather ‘ Memoiros de l’Academie des Sciences,’ and oilier publica- 
tluin doubt the veracity of an author. Among other hooks tions. A great deal of his time was spent in public business, 
he met with Buflbn’s ‘ Histoire Nnturellc,’ which he road In 1799 he was elected a member of the senate, and was 
over and over till he knew it by heart, and thus gained a made president m 1801. From 1803 till the Restoration 
taste for natural history from tho works of this fascinating ho filled the office of grand chancellor of the Legion of 
writer, whom he henceforth took for his master ami his Honour. lie was a member of the Institute at the tune of 
model. While at home he imbibed a fondness for music, its formation, and afterwards of the Academy of Sciences, 
in which science he became a proficient: he also np- IIo died on the Gtli of October, 1825. Cuvier says that ho 
plied himself with ardour to the study of physics and was always distinguished by excessive politeness and cour- 
liatural philosophy, und formed with some of his young teousness of manner, with which however lie combined great 
companions a juvenile academy, many members of which kindness of heart, und that his works show him to have been 
became afterwards members or correspondents of the lnsti- a profound observer and an elegant writer. We here subjoin 
lute. Having made some experiments on* electricity, and the titles of his principal works, hut for a complete enu 
collected, as ho thought, some important fads anil observe- monition of his literary contributions we refer to Cuvier’s 
tions, he wrote a memoir on this subject, and sent it to ‘ Eloges,’ where a good biographical memoir of LacApede will 
Buffon, who returned him such a flattering answer, that on he found:— 

the reception of it lie set off immediately for Paris, where ‘ Ilistoire Naturelle, GAnerale, et Purticuliere, des Quad- 
Buffon then held the appointment of superintendent of the rupedes Ovipares et tics Serpents,’ 2 vols. 4lo., Paris, 1788- 
Jardin du Roi. He was at this time about twenty years 89, translated into German by Bcchstoin, Weimar, 1802, 
old, and wished to devote himself entirely to the pursuit of 8vo.; ‘ llistoiro Natuvelle, &c., des Poissons,’ .5 vols. 4to., 
science anil music, hut his friends insisted on his follow- Paris, 1798, 1803, translated into German, 2 vols. 8vo., 
ing some profession, and accordingly he obtained a com- Berliu, 1804; ‘ Elogc Histonque do Dnuheuton,’Pans, 1790, 
mission in the army. lie got attached however to a regi- 8vo.; ‘Histoire Natuvelle, fce., des CAtucAs,' Paris, 1804, 
ment where lie had nothing to do, and wliieh lie hardly 4to. 

ever saw, though it served for a nominal employment. At LACERTA (the Lizard), a constellation of IToveluis, 
this time lie assiduously cultivated his musical talents, and surrounded by Aiuliomeda, Ceplious, Cygnus, and Pegasus 
published an opera for the stage, which though favourably 
received at first, was not ultimately successful, and from 
this time he only followed this study for his private 
amusement. 

In 1781 lie published an essay on natural and artificial 
electricity, and in 1782 a treatise on physics, entitled ‘ Plij- 
sique GAnAralc et Purticuliere.’ These works were full of 
ingenious hypothesis and clever reasoning, hut the theories 
which they contained wore not based on facts, and they 
did not meet with success. Buffon however, on whose model 
they were written, was so much pleased with them that 
he became from this time the intimate friend and instructor 
of LacApede, who was now tho first and favourite pupil o 
Buffon and Daubenton. Buffon proposed to him to con¬ 
tinue his ‘Natural History,' and in 1785 offered him the 
appointment of curator and sub-demonstrator in tin; LACE'RTIADAE, or LACERTIANS. Under the family 
Cabinet du Roi. He gladly left the army and accepted name of Lwcrliam Cuvier arranged— 
it, though a laborious situation. He now applied him- 1st. The Monitors and their subdivisions, \iz. the Mam- 
self with energy to natural history, and published his torn properly so called, including the Oitaruiis of the A mbs 
‘Histoire Naturelle des Quadruples Ovipares et des ( Varauus), &c.; the Dragons (Crocodi linns of Spix, Ada 
Serpents,’ in 1788-89; the last part came out after of Gray); and the Sauvegardes (Monitor of Filzitigcr and 
Buffon’s death, which took place in 1788. Cuvior sa\s, Aroeiva). 

‘This publication, by its elegance of stylo, and the interesting 2nd. Tho Lizards proper] v so called, 

facts it contains, was worthy of the immortal work of which This second group comprises, according to Cuvier, the 

it forms the continuation; it marks the change of ideas genera Lacerlu, Algyra, and Tuchydnnmis. 
and progress of science which had taken place during the MM. Dmneril and Bibron nuke the I'arumans , or Sau- 
forty years which had elapsed since tho “Histoire Naturelle” riens Plaiynotcs (Broad-hacked Silurians), ufamily which 
of Buffon first appeared.’ M. LacAp5.de however had not comes immediately after the (ieckahans in their Erpctulogic. 
tho antipathy of his master to precise methods and noraen- They allow that the l 'uranims are nearly allied (ont tres 
clature; he formed classes, orders, and genera, which he grands rapports) to the Lacertians, as modified by them, 
clearly characterized, as well as strictly defined many anil rest tho distinctions of the former family from the 
species; hut his arrangement was, like that of Linnaeus, latter—1st, on the presence in the latter of polygonal scales 
P C, No. 821. _ Vol. XIII,—2 M 
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which cover the head; 2nd, on the form of the scales of 
the back and of the belly, and their noncotnpressed tail; 
and 3rd, on the form and disposition of the teeth, which are 
not distant, obtuse, and conical, but placed on the same line, 
and trenchant at their summit in the antero-posterior di¬ 
rection. 

As the family of the Varanians is highly important and 
interesting, and the differences between that family and the 
Lacertiadai are not, as we have seen, very wide, it will be 
most instructive to treat of both in the same article, and 
the reader will find a compendium of the organization and 
natural history of each under the title Varan id*. 

LA'CHESIS. (Herpetology.) [Vipebid*.] 

LACHRYMAL ORGANS, DISEASES OF THE. 
The lachrymal gland is very rarely the seat of disease. It 
sometimes suppurates from acute inflammation, but it is 
more commonly affected with a chronic enlargement and 
induration, forming a prominent tumour under the upper 
eyelid, which pushes the eye downwards and inwards. In 
this state it may be removed’ without difficulty and with 
perfect safety from beneath the eyelid. 

The most frequent disease of these organs is that com¬ 
monly called fistula lachrymalis, which consists of inflam¬ 
mation of the lachrymal sac. [Eva.] When the inflammation 
is acute, it forms a tumour of about the size and shape of a 
horse-bean at the inner side of the eye, which is firm, red, 
hot, and extremoly painful. The nasal duct being closed, 
the tears, which should pass through it into the nose, flow 
continually over the cheek, and.produce redness and exco¬ 
riation. The eyelids swell, and the pain and tension are 
sometimes so severe as to excite considerable fever and even 
delirium. If the inflammation be not early checked, sup¬ 
puration takes place, and the matter may escape by an 
opening, which sometimes remains for a long time fistulous, 
at the corner of the oye. The treatment must be actively 
reducing, and when suppuration has taken place an early 
opening should be made into the sac at its most prominent 
part. 

In the chronic inflammation of the lachrymal sac, which 
often succeeds to the acute, the nasal duct continuing ob¬ 
structed, the sac becomes frequently distended with its 
secretion, and a mixturo of mucous and purulent matter 
may be pressed out of it through the puncta lachrymulia. 
In some cases no other inconvenience is produced than 
that of the necessity of pressing out the contents of the 
sac once or twice a day; but in others, attacks of acute 
inflammation are apt to supervene, and excite very pain¬ 
ful affections both of the lachrymal apparatus and the u>c 
itself. In the first instance, leeches and other antiphlo¬ 
gistic remedies should be employed; hut if they are unsuc¬ 
cessful, astringent lotions should be applied to the oyc, tjiat 
they may he imbibed by the puncta lachrytnaha, and con¬ 
veyed through them to the nasal duct. But if these means 
fail, the lachrymal sac must be punctured near the inner 
angle of the eye, and a probe passed through it into the 
nose. A portion of bougie must be introduced into the 
passage thus restored; the canal will enlarge around it so 
as to permit the tears to pass through, and after a few 
days the bougie may be exchanged for a nail-headed style, 
which must be worn in the canal and sac for a considerable 
time. 

LACHRYMATORY, a small earthen or glass vessel, 
generally with a long neck, found in the sepulchres of the 
antients. Chifflet, in his ‘ Laolirym® prisco rilu diffusoe,’ 
first started the idea that they were intended to hold the 
tears of relatives or friends, who assisted at the funeral rites; 
and the notion was long supported by the antiquaries of 
different countries throughout Europe. It was afterwards 
combated by Schoepflin and Paciaudi, and as no such use 
of these phials or little bottles can be discovered in passages 
of the Roman writers, the conclusion has at last been come 
to that they were intended to contain perfumes or balms 
only for sprinkling upon the funeral pile. (Millm, Diet, 
des Beaux-Arts, 8vo. Par. 1806, tom. ii., p. 250; Fos- 
brooke, Encycl. ofAntiq., vol. i., p. 206.) 

LACHSA, or LAH8A. [Arabia.] 

LACISTEMA'CEAS, a small and obscure natural order 
of incomplete Exogenous plants, containing a few arbores¬ 
cent species, inhabiting the woods of tropical America, in j 
low places. In appearance they resemble the genus Celtis; 
and in structure they approach very nearly to Urticacoae, 
from which Von Martius first distinguished them. The 
principal characters on which the order is founded ore the 


dehiscent tltree-valvcd fruit and amentaceous inflorescence. 
Nothing is known of their properties. 



A branch of Lari sterna srrrulntum in flower nntl fiiut 1, n flown villi iti 
calyx; it, an ovary with the donhlo itiamni below it; h, a ripe Irak. 


LACO'NICA, called by the Roman writers Laconia, a 
country of nntiont Greece, was bounded on the west lij 
Messenia, on the north by Arcadia anil Argolis, ami was 
surrounded by the sea on the eastern and southern sides. 
Laconiea is a long narrow valley, running from noitli to 
south, and lying between two mountain masses which 
stretch from Arcadia to the southern extremities of the 
Peloponnesus: the western range, which terminated in the 
promontory of Tcenurum, now Matfipnn (36° 23' N. hit.), the 
most southerly point of Greece, was called Taygetus; and 
the eastern, terminating in Cape Malea, was known by 
the names of Parnon, Tbornax, and Zare\. The whole 
drainage of this valley is eolleeted in the river Kurotas, 
which flows from the high lands of Arcadia, and is joined 
by the river (Kims, a little above Sparta. From its sourro 
to its junction with the (Enus the Kurotas flows through a 
very deep and narrow valley, which near Kpaita is so much 
contracted as to leave room for little more than the channel 
of the river. After it leaves Sparta the hills recede farther 
from tiie river; but near (Enoe they again approach it for 
a short distance, and afterwards retire to the west and east 
towards the Capes of Tamavum and Malea respectively, 
leaving between them a plain of considerable breadth and 
fertility, through which the Kurotas flows to llio sea. Be¬ 
tween the mountains which form the eastern boundary of 
the valley of the Eurotas and the sea there was a narrow 
strip of land, which contained the towns of Delium, Miiion, 
and Epidaurns Limera, belonging to Laconiea: Prasiaa, 
which was farther north on the same coast, belonged’ to 
Argolis. The area of Laconiea was probably about 1896 
square miles. 

The district ofThyreatis, on the borders of Argolis, was 
an object of early contention between Argos and Laeedtc- 
mon. (Herod., i. 82.) It originally belonged to Aigolis, 
but was conquered by the Spartans about 547 b.c., in whose 
possession it remained till the decline of Sparta, when it 
was recovered by Argos. In the time of Pausanias it was 
included in Argolis. (Paus., ii. 38, § 6.) 

The snow remains on the highest ]>oints of Taygetus, in 
the neighbourhood of Amyclse, to the month of J une: the 
streams on the eastern slope of this mountain-range are 
abundant. The orange-tree flourishes at Mistra, near tho 
antient Sparta, and fills the air with its perfume at a time 
when the summits of Taygetus are still wrapped in snow. 

Colonel Leake describes the soil of Laconiea as ‘ in general 
a poor mixture of white clay and stones, difficult to plough, 
and better suited to olives than corn ’ (Morea, i. 148). This 
description is in conformity to that of Euripides, who says 
that ‘ it possesses much arable land, but difficult to work ’ 
(quoted by Strabo, viii. 366). Strabo informs us that there 
were some valuable stone-quarries near Tenarum and ia 
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the mountains of Taygetus (viiu, p. 367); and Pausanias 
also speaks of the shell-fish on the coast, which produced 
a dye inferior only to the Tyrian. (Pausan., iii. 21, sec. 6.) 
Laconica was subject, in common with the southern coun¬ 
tries of Greece, to earthquakes, the most remarkable of 
which occurred b.c. 462, and destroyed the whole of the 
city of Sparta with the exception of five houses. 

Laconica is well described by Euripides as difficult of 
access to an enemy. (Strabo, viii. 366.) On the west the 
range of Taygetus formed an almost insuperable barrier to 
any invading force; and on the north there were only two 
natural passes by which the country could be entered; one 
by the valley of the Upper Eurotas, as the course of that 
river above Sparta may bo termed, and the other by the 
valley of the CEnus. Both of these natural openings led to 
Sparta, which shows how admirably the capital was situated 
for purposes of defence. The want of good harbours on 
the coast also protected it from invasion by sea; and the 
possession of the island of Cythora, at the entrance of the 
Laconian Bay, which contained several good harbours, was 
therefore always considered by the Lacedeemonians as a 
point of great importance. Gythium, on the coast of the 
mainland, was the naval station of the Spartans. 

There were no towns of any importance in Laconica, with 
the exception of Sparta. [Spauta.] Strabo says that there 
Mere thirty towns in Laconica besides Sparta, but that it for¬ 
merly contained a hundred (viii. 302). A brief account of all 
(lie tou-ns of which anything is known is given in Clinton’s 
‘ Fasti Hellemei ’ di., p. 401-404). One of the most antient 
towns was Aniyclui, the residence of the Achman kings, 
situated a little to the south of Sparta, in a fertilo plum. 
In the time of Pausanias it had become a small’place, but 
contained many temples and works of art (Pausan., iii. 18, 
sec. H : 10, secs. 5 and 0); and its temple of Apollo is de- 
MTiln.d by Polybius as superior to almost all tho other 
temples of Laconica. (Polvb., v., p. 367; Casaubon .) The 
inhabitants of ihe rugged district of Sciritis, which lay to 
the south nf Arcadia, between Tegea and tho vulley of the 
Upper Kuiotas, enjoyed peculiar honors anil privileges.] 
They fciimod a separate body in tile Spartan army, and 
wrie always stationed on the left wing. (Thucyd, v. 67; 
Xcnoph., Jlrp. Lured., xii. 3; Cyrop., iv. 2, se*. 1.) After 
(be invasion of Laconica, u.c. 309, they revolted from the 
Spartans. (Xenopli., Hell., vii. 4, sec. 21.) Thuy appear to 
hate been of At radian race. 

The Lclegcs, according to the most untient traditions of 
Laconica, were the earliest inhabitants. (Pausan., iii. 1, 
sec. 42.) Lei ex, the first lung, was succeeded by his son 
Mules, who left the kingdom to his sun Eurotas. Ac¬ 
cording to the same traditions Eurotas, dying without 
children, bequeathed the kingdom to Lacedamion, the son 
of Jupiter anil Taygeln, who married Sparta, the daughter 
of Eurotas. The sovereignty is said to have remained in 
Ins family till shortly before the Trojan war, when the 
descendants of Pelops, Menolaus and Agamemnon, obtained 
possession of the country by marrying Clyteninestra and 
ilolon, the (laughters of Tyndareus, the last monarch of 
the antient dynasty. At the time of the Trojan war we 
find the country in the possession of the Achseaus, who un¬ 
doubtedly settled in Laconica at a very early period, and 
probably conquered the Leleges. Menelaus was succeeded 
l>y Orestes, and Orestes by Tisainenus, during whose reign- 
Peloponnesus was invaded by the Dorians. 

After tho conquest of the country Laconica was assigned 
to Avistodemus, or his Bons Eurysthenes and Procles, for, 
according to tho general tradition, Aristodeinus did not live 
to enter Laconica. Strabo relates, on the authority of 
Epliorus (viii., p. 364), that Eurysthenes and Procles 
divided Laconica into six districts, over which they ret 
governors with the title of kings. During the reign of 
Eurysthenes the conquered people were admitted to an 
equality of political rights with the Dorians; but his suc¬ 
cessor Agis deprived them of these privileges. The con¬ 
dition of the original inhabitants of the land, and their 
relation to their Dorian rulers, as well as the remaining 
history of the country, belong to the history of Sparta. 

(Strabo, lib. viii.; Pausanias, Laconica ; Leake's Morea; 
Cell’s Itinerary of Greece ; Muller’s Dorians ; Thiersch, 
De CEtat Actuel de la Grece; Thirlwall’s History of 
Greece.) 

LACQUERING. [Japanning.] 

LACTA'NTIUS (Lucius Coelius, or Csecilius Firmianus 
Lactaulius), one of the early Latin fathers, was a scholar of 


Arnobius, who taught vhetoric at Sicca in Africa. He 
lived at tho end of the third and the beginning of the fourth 
century. His native country is uncertain, but he is gene¬ 
rally supposed to have been an African. On the invitation 
of Diocletian, ho went to Nieomedia, where he taught rhe¬ 
toric. He became afterwards preceptor to Crispus, the ion 
of Constantine, in Gaul. The time of his death is not sa¬ 
tisfactorily ascertained. 

His chief work is the ‘ Divine Institutions,’ in seven 
books, written in reply to two heathens who wrote against 
Christianity at. the beginning of Diocletian’s persecution. 
Tlie date of the composition of this work cannot bo exactly 
fixed. Basnnge. Du Pin, and others place it about a.d. 
320; Cave and Lordlier about a.d. 306 : Lardner states the 
arguments on both sides in his * Credibility and, on the 
wholo, the latter opinion seems the moro probable. Du 
Pin has given an analysis of the ‘ Institutions.’ Tho other 
extant works of Lactantius are, an ‘Epitome of the Divine 
Institutions;’ tho first five books of which were not extant 
in Jerome’s time, but were discovered and published by 
Pfaff in the year 1712; a treatise on tho ‘Workmanship of 
God, - a treatise on the ‘ Wrath of God,’ and a work en¬ 
titled ‘ Symposion,’ which he wrote when he was very young. 
Ho ulso wrote an ‘Itinerary from Africa to Nieomedia,’ a 
work entitled ‘ Grammaticus,’ two books to Asclepiades, and 
eight books of Epistles, all of which are lost. A work on 
the ‘Deaths of Persecutors’ is ascribed to Lactantius, but its 
genuineness is much disputed. 

The testimony to his learning, eloquence, and piety is 
most abundant. Le Clerc calls him the most eloquent of 
tho Latin fathers, and Du Pin places his style almost on a 
level with Cicero’s. Many writers however value his rhe¬ 
toric more than his theology. He has been charged, among 
other errors, with Mantchseism, from which Lardner takes 
great pains to defend him. Middleton has shown, in his 
‘ Free Enquiry,’ that Lactantius was not free from the cre¬ 
dulity with which many of tho early Christian writers are 
chargeable. 

Complete editions of his works were published by Heu- 
mann at Gottingen in 1736 (the preface to this edition con¬ 
tains a catalogue of former editions); and by tho Abbe 
Lenglet, 2 vuls. 4to., Paris, 1748. 

(Hieronymus, De lira Must., c. 80; Eusebii Chronicon, 
p. 180; Du Pin’s Ecclesiastical History , vol. i.. cent. 3; 
Lftrdner’s Credibility, vol. iii., p. 481, edit, of 1831.) 

LACTEALS (from luc, milk) are se called from their 
containing an opaque white milky fluid. They are the 
system of vessels by which tho rhyle, or nutritive part of 
the ffiod, is conveyed from the intestines to the left sub 
clavian vein, in which it is mixed with tlie blood. They 
have their origin ill tho villi of the small intestines, which 
are short hair-like processes, each consisting of a fine net¬ 
work of lacteal vessels surrounded by capillary arteries and 
veins. From the villi tlie chyle is carried, between tlie 
layers of tho mesentery, through numberless converging 
branches, to Ihe thoracic duel, the main trunk of the ab¬ 
sorbent system, which,at the part whero the chief lacteal 
branches join it, is dilated into what is called the recep- 
taeulum eliyli. Tho villi have no visible apertures for the 
entrance of the chyle, but the walls of the lacteal vessels 
themselves are extremely thin and permeable, and their 
canals are furnished with numerous and delicate valves, like 
those of tho veins [Circulation], to prevent the fluid 
which they contain from descending again to their absorb¬ 
ing extremities. In their passage through the mesentery 
the lacteals traverse numerous mesenteric absorbent glands 
[Gland], where they communicate with veins, and the 
fluid contained in them is exposed to the inltuenoe of 
the blood, from which it acquires colouring mutter and 
fibrine. 

The villi being set so densely on tho lining membrane of 
the small intestines that their summits form a smooth sur¬ 
face like that of the pile of velvet, the whole of this part of 
tho intestinal canal presents a continuous surface for tho 
absorption of nutriment. The power by which this absorp¬ 
tion and tlie ascent of the chyle in the lacteal vessels is 
effected is unknown; but its nature is probably analogous 
to that by which the absorption and ascent of the nutritive 
fluids in the plant are governed. In this part of their phy¬ 
siology indeed the higher animals and vegetables present 
remarkable analogies; tho extremities of the lacteals cor¬ 
responding to tho spongioles on the roots of plants, and their 
branches to tho vessels of the wood through which the sap 
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is convoyed to be'exposed in the leaves to the influence of 
the air, as the chyle (after being mixed with the blood) is 
exposed to tho sumo influence in the lungs. The absorp¬ 
tion of the chyle however seems to be more purely a vital 
process; for while the spongioles absorb whatever is pre¬ 
sented to them in a fluid form, the lacteals in the villi re¬ 
move, from the heterogeneous mass which is presented to 
them in the intestinal canal, only that which is adapted to 
the nutrition of the body. 

The lacteals are the system of vessels upon which the 
body depends primarily for its support. Their obstruction, 
which occurs to a greater or less extent in the diseases of 
the mesenteric glands, or from injury to the thoracic duct, 
causes a gradual emaciation, which, if its cause be not re¬ 
moved, is slowly but certainly fatal. For further information 
on the various piocessos to which they are accessory, see 
the articles Absorbents, Chyle, Digestion, Duodenum, 
Intestines. 

LACTIC ACID. This substance exists in milk, and in 
larger proportion when it has become sour ; it was first re¬ 
cognised as a peculiar acid by Scheele, but he did not 
obtain it perfectly pure. It was afterwards observed by 
Berzelius in many animal fluids; and by Bracounet to exist 
witli acetic acid in fermented nce-mcal, wheat-paste, the 
juice of tho beet-root, and other vegetable substances. It 
has by several chemists been suspected to be a compound 
of acetic acid and organic matter. Supposing it to be a 
peculiar acid, Braeonnet. called it Nanceicac.id, from Nancy, 
the town in which bo lives; and it has also been termed 
ztimic arid, from zymr CCvui/), leaven. Tho acid of sauer¬ 
kraut is also the lactic. MM. Pelouze and Jules Gay-Lussac 
obtained lactic acid by the following process :—Expose (lie 
juice of liect-root to a temperature between 77° and 8G“; 
fermentation commences after some days, and continues 
for two months; tho juice, after the fermentation has 
ceased, is evaporated to the consistence of a syrup, during 
which crystals of nmnnite separate, and common sugar is 
also present. The syrup is then digested with alcohol, 
which dissolves the lactic acid; to this water is added, and 
whon the alcohol is distilled off, precipitation of impurities 
takes place. The solution of lactic acid is converted into 
lactate of zinc by adding the carbonate; and the solution 
of lactato of zinc is filtered and crystallized, which is pu¬ 
rified by again dissolving in water and treatment with 
animal charcoal; tho lactato of zinc is then decomposed by 
barytes, and the lactato of barytes bv sulphuric acid, which 
precipitates sulphate of barytes, while the lactic acid re¬ 
mains in solution. Sour milk treated in the same way also 
gives lactic acid: the aqueous solution of the acid may bo 
concentrated in vacuo, and rendered quite pure by solution 
in sother, which leaves a little floeo.ulent matter undissolvud. 
Lactic acid is colourless, inodorous, very sour, and may bo 
so concentrated as to have a specific gravity of 1 "215: it 
attracts moisture frura tlio air, and dissolves in water and 
alcohol in all proportions. When healed with nitric acid 
it is converted into oxalic acid. When added to boiling 
milk it is capable of immediately coagulating about 700 
times its weight; but when eold it produces comparatively 
little effect upon it: it also coagulates albumen. 

When added to a strong solution of acetate of magnesia, 
granular lactate of magnesia is precipitated; blit it gives 
no precipitate with lime, barytes, or strontia-water. 

When the most concentrated lactic acid is heated gra¬ 
dually, it becomes more fluid, darker coloured, and ) ields 
acetic acid and inflammable gas, chin-coal, and a white solid 
matter, which is both sour and bitter: when this is dried 
botween folds of bibulous paper, and afterwards dissolved in 
alcohol, it yields perfectly white rhombic crystals, which 
are anhydrous lactic acid; they are fusible at 225°, and 
volatile at 472", tho vapour again crystallizing on con¬ 
densation : when dissolved in water the solution lias all tho 
properties of that from which the crystals were obtained. 

The crystals consist of—, 


Four equivalents of hydrogen 

4 

or 5*6 

Six ,, ,, carbon 

36 

50* 

Four ,, ,, oxygen 

32 

44*4 

Equivalent . . 

72 

100* 


lu the driest lactates however it is always combined with 
one equivalent of water. 

The lactates are not an important class of salts, and we 
shall therefore mention the general properties of only a few 


of them. The following are all'soluble in water, but many 
of them are uncrystallizable:—lactate of ammonia, deli¬ 
quescent and uncrystallizable; lactato of potash and of 
soda, deliquescent, soluble in alcohol, and, by evaporation 
in vacuo, they become crystalline masses. Lactate of lime 
and of barytes yield gum-like products: the lactates of alu¬ 
mina, peroxide of iron, and copper, do not crystallize; but 
that of magnesia and lactate of zinc crystallize in quadri¬ 
lateral prisms, and that of silvor in colourless needles. 

LACTUCA'RICUM is obtained from the Lactuca Virosa, 
being the inspissated milky juice of the plant, and which is 
at first white, but afterwards by exposure to the air and sun 
concretes and becomes brownish. The juice of the leaves 
only should he collected before the flowering has begun- 
puncturing the leaves is the best mode of procuring it. 

Other plants often mistaken for it: Lactuca sativa 
(Thridace, very inferior), L. angustana, L. quereiua, L. sca- 
riola, Sonchus oleraceus, and Dipsucus sylvestris. Accord¬ 
ing to Klink, it contains lactucic acid. It yields by distilla¬ 
tion its odour and taste to water, which thus acquires some 
of the virtues of tho plant. The inspissated concrete juice 
resembles opium in its action, but is much feebler; never¬ 
theless it suits somo constitutions better. In pulmonary 
diseases it is often a useful sedative. The common garden 
lactuca also possesses sedative properties, and eaten towards 
bedtime has often contributed to procure rest in cases of 
morbid vigilance, or to allay pains of the stomach. 

LACTUCIC ACID, discovered by Pfaff in the juice of 
the lactuca virosa. When acelato of lead was added to tlio 
clear juice, lactucate of lead was precipitated, which was 
washed ayd decomposed liy liydrosulphuric acid: the 
filtered liquor, when evaporated, yielded crystals of lactucic 
acid, which ure very strongly acid, and greatly resemble 
oxalic acid; but they differ from it. by giving a greon pre¬ 
cipitate when added to tlio neutral protosalts of iron, and a 
brown precipitate with sulphato of copper; witli magnesia 
this acid forms a soluble salt. It has not been minutely 
examined, nor lias it been analyzed. 

LACU'NA. [Trociiid^.] 

LADAKH is a kingdom ill Asia, situated to tlio east of 
Cashmere, from which it is separated by that branch of the 
Himalaya Mountains which is called tiio Tibet Panjabi 
range. According to Moorcroft its area is equal to half 
that of England. It has tho figure of a triangle, whoso 
longest side runs from Bissahir [Himalaya] along tho 
mountain-range to Cashmere. North of it lie Baltistan, 
or Little Tibet, and Khotan in tho Chinese province of 
Thians-han Nanlu. From the last-mentioned country it is 
divided by the nearly unknown mountain-chains of Kuon- 
luen and Kara-korum. East of it isChang-tang, a province 
belonging to Tibet. 

Ladakh is a part of the elevated table-laml which is sup¬ 
ported by the Himalaya system, and divided by it from the 
low plains of the Canges and Indus. Its elevution above 
the sea is not known, but it can hardly be less than 0000 
feet. Though it does not appear that any of the mountains 
within its boundaries rise to a great height above this ele¬ 
vated base, its surface is a continual succession of ascents 
and descents, many of which are very steep. Through the 
middlo of the country runs the valley of the river Indus, 
hero called Sing-ke-tsc. This river, after passing Gertopc, 
enters Ladakh at its southern extremity, where its valley is 
upwards of two miles wide. It continues to he wide as far 
lus Roodok, a considerable distance above Leli, the capital 
of the country. At Roodok tho high land comes up to the 
bod of the river, which rushes on with great impetuosity 
until it issues forth into the plain on which Leli is built. 
The plain is extensive and well peopled, but the country 
bordering it on the north is unknown. 

Tho Indus, which traverses the country in a north-north¬ 
western direction, receives here several considerable tribu¬ 
taries, of which the Shayuk, tho most important, joins the 
Indus below Leh. There ore several lakes in this country, 
mos.t of which are salt, and furnish groat quantities of that 
article. The largest of these lakes is that of Chimorerel, 
which is from $0 to 25 miles long, with a width of 8 or 10 
miles. 

As tho surface of the country is so elevated above the 
sea, its climate and productions do not correspond to its 
latitude (30° to 35°). Tho whole country is covered with 
snow in winter, and most of tho mountains are so oven in 
the month of Juno. The winters are long and severe, and all 
the rivers are covered with ice, which facilitates travelling 
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in this season, just as in the northern countries of Europe. 
The people are mostly dad in sheep-skms and fur, as in 
Russia. The summers are hot and dry. Rain docs not 
appear to bo frequent. 

The plain about Leh, though of moderate fertility, is well 
cultivated, which is tho case with other districts of less 
extent. Moorcroft thinks that our agriculturists might 
learn somethin" from the inhabitants of Ladakh. No rice 
is cultivated: wheat, barley, and lucorne are grown to a great 
amount. In some districts a kind of barley is raised which 
resembles wheal; in others cotton is cullivated in small 
quantities. Turnips are grown very extensively. Wood is 
scarce: poplars and some other trees are planted in the 
lower tracts. 

The pastures occupy a large part of the country. The 
cattle are small and of three different kinds, common cattle, 
cbowry-tailcd cattle, and a third kind called tho, a bastard 
breed between the two former. Asses are rather numerous, 
as well as goats, which also live in a wild state. But tho 
goat which yields the material of the shawls is not found 
in the country. Sheep are numerous, and among them 
there is a small raco called tho puriek-sheep, which pro¬ 
duces excellent wool. Horses are pretty common. On tho 
uncultivated plains a species ol' wild horse is found, called 
liy Moorcroft liquua KUrng. Among the domestic animals 
is tho dog, which is largo and strong. Tho animal from 
which musk is obtained is abundant in the mountains. 

The sands of most of the rivers which fall into the Indus 
contain small particles of gold, that arc collected in several 
places. Ollier metals are not mentioned. Saltpetre and 
sulphur also are found, and supply materials for gun¬ 
powder, which is made in considerable quantities. 

Leh, or Lei, the capital of the country, contains 700, or, 
according to Moorcroft, 1000 houses, each several stories 
high ami suostantially built. There are several bazaars, each 
containing from twelve to fourteen shops. Leh is a place of 
great trade, being the principal entrepot fertile sliawl-wool, 
and tlnoe great fairs are annually held here, of which that 
in February is the most frequented. These fairs are at¬ 
tended by merchants from Yerkaud, in the Chinese province 
of Thian Shan Nalu, from L'llassa ami other parts of Tibet, 
from Amritsir and other towns of the Panjab, and particu¬ 
larly from Cashmere. Roodok, on llie right bank of the 
Indus, but higher up the river, is another place of consider¬ 
able traffic. It is said to contain 300 families, and is chiefly 
connected with Hindustan by the way of Kunawar in Bis- 
suliir. [Himalaya.] 

The inhabitants of Ladakh belong to the same race as 
the inhabitants of Tibet. They are a very industrious and 
frugal people, and well acquainted with the arts of civilized 
life. Their country being surrounded by mountains, they 
have preserved their independence, though on all sides bor¬ 
dering on neighbours much more powerful Ilian themselves. 
Their sovereign, who resales at Leh, is called Gealbo, i.c. 
Rajah of Leh. He sends however from time to time presents 
to liis neighbours, because bis subjects arc connected with 
their countries by commerce. Ladakh, being situated be¬ 
tween Hindustan, Cashmere, Klmtan, and Tibet, is the 
thoroughfare of a very extensive commerce. The commercial 
routes are few. That to Tibet runs from Leh to Roodok, and 
thence to Gertope along tho Indus; from Gertope it seems 
to cross mountain-ranges to L’llassa. From Roodok the 
road to Kunawar traverses a table-land, and then descends 
to the Paruti river, a tributary of the Spiti, which falls into 
the Sutlej. Kunawar is that country which occupies the 
tract where these three rivers join. The road from Leh to 
Cashmere and the Punjab leads westward over the Tibet 
Pmijahl Mountains by the elevated mountain-pass of Nau- 
li'ick Nai Mallik. Ladakh is called Tibet by the Cashmo- 
ri'iiis. The road from Leli to Ycrkand is by far tho most 
difficult and dangerous: it crosses tho high mountain-range 
of Karakorum and tho whole mountain-system of the Kuen- 
lneu, and traverses wide mountain-tracts which are nearly 
uninhabited. 

The principal object of this extensive commerce is the 
wool of the goats, which is used in the manufacture of 
shawls. It is brought from Gertope to Leh, and thence 
convoyod to Cashmore and the Patijab; eight hundred horse¬ 
loads are said to be carried annually by this route. We are 
not acquainted with the articles which are given in return, 
and have only some accounts of those which are sent to and 
received from Kunawar. The merchants of Kunawar bring 
to Roodok sugar, tobacco, cotton-cloth, cloth, indigo, swords, 


copper, tin, iron, paper, rice, and spices: they take in return 
salt, borax, gold-dust, tea, and shavsi-wool. (Moorcroft, in 
the Transactions of the Asiatic Society, in the Journal if 
the London Geographical Society, and in the Asiatic Jour¬ 
nal ; Hiigel, in the Journal of the London Geogr. Society ; 
Ritter’s Krkunde, ii.) 

LA'DANUM, sometimes written Labdanum, hut incor¬ 
rectly, as it is the ledanum (\i)Savov) of the Greeks, and tho 
ladun of tho Arabs. It is first mentioned by Herodotus 
(iii. 112) as procured in Arabia, and used by tho Arabs for 
fumigation: the word is not Greek, but an Arabic word 
with a Greek termination ; tho Greeks also used the word 
ledus (Xi/Joc) to indicate the shrub which produced tho 
ladanum. This gum rosin is produced by several species 
of Cistus, the histos (jciaror) of Dioscorides, though tho 
name and description are often confounded with those of 
the hissus (riffinic), or Hedero. C. ludaniferus, creticus, 
laurtfolius, and C. Lednn, Lam., are usually mentioned as 
the species which ore indigenous in the Grecian Islands, in 
Spain, Italy and the south of France. That obtained from 
tho Levant is the most celebrated. The juice exudes upon 
the leaves and branches of these shrubs, and is collected, 
according to Tournefort, by means of an instrument resem¬ 
bling a rake, with leather thongs instead of teeth, which is 
drawn over the plant; and as llie juice adheres to the 
thongs, it is afterwards separated. Ladanum is also de¬ 
scribed by Dioscorides as being collected from the beards 
of goafs which had been feeding on the leaves of Cislus. 
(Compare Herodot., iii. 112.) It is now seldom employed 
for any purpose, as it is with ditlieulty obtained of a sulli- 
cient degree of purity from the adulterations to which it is 
subjected, one analysis yielding 72 parts of ferruginous 
sand, and another B0 of resin, out of 1(10 parts. The purest 
kind, seen only in the places where it is produced, is de¬ 
scribed as blackish, homogeneous, and tenacious, easily 
softening under the lingers, and oven sticking to them; 
having a greyish fracture, which however becomes black 
by exposure to the air; rather a bitter taste, and a very 
agreeablo smell from tho presence of a volatile oil. It 
was formerly employed as a stimulant, more recently as an 
expectorant, and is esteemed even in the present day by 
the Turks as a perfume, and used for fumigation. 

LADOGA, LAKE. [Russia.] 

LAD RONE ISLANDS, so called from the thievish 
disposition of the natives at tho time of tlieir discovery by 
Magallmens (1521), are also called Mariane Islands, in 
honour of llie queen of Philip IV. of Spain, who caused 
them to be settled. They extend in a northern and southern 
direction between 13“ and 20° 30'N. lat., and between 144° 
and 14 5“ 30' E. long., and are about twenty in number. They 
are mostly of a volcanic character, and even in modern times 
some of tlio volcanoes have been in activity. Like other 
islands of this description, their surface is broken, and rises 
to high hills and even to mountains. But the soil, wherever 
it can he cultivated, is of great, fertility. Being exposed to 
the trade-winds, the elimato is not so hot. as might be ex¬ 
pected from their geographical position. Nearly every kind 
of intortropical product thrives on these islands, which pro¬ 
duce c.ottori, rice, indigo, Indian corn, sugar, cacao, cocoa- 
nuts, tobacco, plantains, Stc. in abundance. The Spaniards 
have introduced most of these products, us well as tho 
llama, from Peru, which is said to thrive on the moun¬ 
tains. Cattle, horses, mules, aud asses are numerous. The 
sea abounds in fish, and also produces tripang (Holothuria) 
for tho Chinese market. The principal island is Guajan, 
which is about Si) miles in circumference, and according to 
Kotzebue, who has given the latest account of those islands, 
it is the only one which is inhabited at present.* Its capital 
and the seat of the Spanish governor is S. Ygnacio do 
Agana, which in 181G contained 3118 inhabitants. If has 
only an open roadstead, defended by two small fortresses; 
but about 10 miles farther south there is a good harbour, 
called Calderona de Apura, which is also fortified. Of tho 
other islands, Tinian has obtained some notorioty fl'om tho 
stay there of our distinguished seaman Anson, and from 
the extensive ruins which indicate that these islands were 
once inhabited by a people well acquainted with the arts of 
civilization. Tho aboriginal inhabitants, who at tho time 
of the foundation of the Spanish settlement, in the middle 
of tho seventeenth oontury, nre stated to have amounted to 
150,000, have nearly disappeared on Guajan, only one 
family of them existing in 18 16 , but probubly they are moro 
numerous on some of the other islands, which are only no- 
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initially dependent on the Spanish governor. The present 
population of Guajan, which in 1816 amounted to 5389 souls, 
consists of settlers from Mexico and the Philippine Islands, 
who are called by the Spaniards Los ludios; they speak 
Spanish, and are Catholic Christians. The number of 
Spaniards is very small. 

(Anson’s Voyage round the World; Otto von Kotzebue’s 
Voyage round the World.) 

LAEKEN. [Brussels.] 

L/EMODl'PODA, Latreille’s fourth order of Crus¬ 
taceans, plaeed by him between tho Amphipoda and the 
Inipoda. He describes them as being the only forms 
among tho Malacostracans with sessile eyes ( Ednojih - 
thalmians 9 ) whose posterior extremity does not present 
distinct branchiae, and which have hardly any tail, the two 
last loot being insortod at, that end, or the segment to which 
they arc attached being followed by not more than one or 
two other joints, which are very small. They are also, 
he states, tho only ones in which tho two anterior feet 
(which agree with the second jaw-feot) make a part of the 
head. 

The Ltvmodipoda of Latveille have all lour setaceous 
antenna) carried upon a peduncle of three joints, mandibles 
without palps, a vesicular body at tlio huso of four pair of 
the liiet at least, beginning with the second or third pair, 
reckoning those of tho (lead. The body, which is most 
frequently filiform or linenr, is composed (reckoning the 
head) of lrotn eight to nine joints, with some small appen¬ 
dages, in form of tubercles, at its posterior and inferior ex¬ 
tremity. The feet are terminated by a strong hook. The 
four anterior feet, of which the second are the greatest, are 
always terminated by a monodactylous claw. In many tho 
four succeeding feet are sliortenod, less articulated, without 
any hook at tho end, or rudimentary, anil not at all fit for 
ordinary use. 

Hrjiroduclion. —-The females carry their eggs under thu 
second and third segments of the body, in a pouch formed 
by approximated scales. 

Habits and suj/posed place in the System. —The Lcpmn- 
ilipndii are marine, and Savigny considers them as ap¬ 
proaching the Pycnogonids, and making, with that form, 
the passage from ihe Crustaceans to the Arachnids. 

Latroille brought the forms under one genus, Cyamus, 
with the following subdivisions and bubgenurie appella¬ 
tions. 

1. Filiformia. (Latr.) 

Body long and very slender, or linear, with longitudinal 
segments; feet similarly elongated and slight; stem of the 
antenna' composed of many small joints. 

Leptomera, Latr. (Proto, Leach).— Feet fourteen (reckon¬ 
ing the two annexed to the head), complete, and m a con¬ 
tinuous series, (foitr.) 

Ju the LcpUmerce < Gamma> as pedatus, Mull., 1 Zool. Dan.’) 
all the feet, with the exception of the two anterior ones, 
luno a vesicular body at their base. In the Proto of Leach 
(Cancer pedatus, Moutag., Trans. Linn. Soc., ii.) these 
appendages are peculiar to the second feet and the four 
succeeding ones. 

Example, Leptomera pedata. 



Leptomera peduta (mn,U>iSoil). 


Nau;rrei.Ua, Latr .—Feet ten, in a continued scries; the 
second and two succeeding pairs havo a vesicular body at 
their base. 

Locality. Coasts of Europe, France, &o. 

Capreltn, Lam .—Feet ten, but in an interrupted series, 
commencing with the second segment (inclusive), and not 
reckoning the head. This segment and the following one 

* Or, mom properly. HudriopMialmlam, 


have each two vesicular bodies, and are totally deprived of 

feet. 

Locality, Northern and Temperate European oceans. 

Habits .—Tho Lannodipods of this section keep umong 
the marine plants and sponges, and walk like caterpillars, 
turn ftoquently with rupidity on themselves, or set up their 
bodies, vibrating their antennse at the same time. In swim¬ 
ming they curve tho extremity of the body. 

2. Ovalia. (Latr.) 

In this subdivision the body is oval, with transverse seg¬ 
ments. The stem of the antenna; appears to be inarticu- 
lated. The feet are short, or have hut little length ; those 
of the second and third segments arc imperfect, and ter¬ 
minated by a long cylindrical joint without hooks; at their 
base they have an elongated vesicular body. These Lttiiuo- 
dipods form the subgenus 

Cyamus, Latr. (Larunda, Leach.) 

M. Latveille states that ho has seen three species, all of 
which live on Cetacea, and the most known of which, 
Cyamus Ceti (Onisetts Ceti, Linn.; Sqtiilla, Degeer; Pyc- 
nngonum, Fabr. and Sav.), is found also on the Mackerel. 
Tlie fishermen term it the whale-louse, Pou dr. Ia baleine. 
Another species, very analogous to the first, was brought 
buck by Delu)undo from his voyage to the Cape of Good 
Hope. The third and much the smallest is found on 
tho Cetaceans of the East Indian seas. (Latr.) 



Cyanine Ceti (magnified - ). 


M. Desmarost gives the Lannodipods tho same position 
as M. Latroille, and divides them also into two sections. 
The first, consisting of Leptomera, Lutr. and Lam. (Proto, 
Leach; Caprella, Lam.); the second of Cyamus (Cyamus, 
Latr., Lam.; Panope, Leach; I.arunda, Leach). 

M. Desmarost remarks that M. Latveille never saw the 
Leplomerre themselves, and that, ho has separated them 
from Caprella anil Proto from published figures only. 

M. Milne Edwards makes his Legion of Edriophthat- 
mians comprise the Amphipods, Isopods, and Leemipods. 

LAENNKC, RENE' THEOPHILE HYAC1NTIIE, 
was born at Quimper, in Lower Brittany, in 1781. The first 
part of liis medical education was conducted by his uncle. 
Dr. Luennec, a physician of repute at Nantes, and in lHtiu 
lie went to Paris, where lie attended ihe several medical 
courses, and attached himself to the Ilopital de la Chantd, 
of which Corvisart was the chief physician. lu 1814 he 
took the degree of doctor of medicine, being already dis¬ 
tinguished as well tor his literary acquirements as for liis 
professional industry and talent. In the same year he 
became chief editor of the ‘ Journal de Medicine,’ to which 
he had communicated several excellent papers, both on 
healthy and morbid anatomy. Having obtained consider¬ 
able reputation, both in private practice and by his lectures 
and writings, he was appointed, in 1816, chief physician to 
tho Hopital Neeker, and it was there that he soon after 
made the remarkable and important discovery of mediate 
auscultation. [Auscultation.] From this time he devoted 
liitnself unceasingly to the perfecting of his new system of 
diagnosis. In June, 1818, he read his first memoir on it to 
the Acadomy of Sciences, and in tho following year he 
published his ‘Trait6 de 1’Auscultation Mediate. But tho 
labour necessary for its accomplishment so injured his 
health, which was naturally very delicate, that he was im¬ 
mediately afterwards obliged to resign'all his studies as 
well as a large private practice, and to leave Paris for his 
native province. Ho returned in 1821, with his health re¬ 
stored, and having resumed his duties, he was soon after 
appointed professor of medicine in the College of France. 
In 1822 he was chosen professor of clinical medicine, and 
he regularly delivered the lectures at La Charity till 1826, 
when, after tho publication of a second edition of his work, 
his health again failed him. Indications of consumption 
were discovered by means of the art he had himself in- 
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vented; and although by retiring to Brittany he seemed 
again for a time recruited, he died of consumption in the 
sumo year. 

Laennee’s work on mediate auscultation is undoubtedly 
the most important which the present century has pro¬ 
duced in medical science. But it must be remembered 
that only a small portion of his high reputation is due to 
the discovery of the stethoscope, although from the tone of 
his work it is evidont that he rested chiefly upon thut as 
the basis of his future fame. He, with many of Corvisart’s 
pupils, had long been in the habit not only of using per¬ 
cussion as a means of diagnosis, but of applying the ear 
directly to the chest: the stethoscope was merely a con¬ 
venient auxiliary for the accomplishment of the same 
purpose which they had in view, but so little essential that 
many of the best physicians now employ it only when the 
direct application of the ear is personally inconvenient. 
Had tho stethoscope been invented by any one of less 
genius and fitness for the study of diseases than Launncc, 
it would probably have fallen into tho same neglect as the 
more original discovery of tho value of percussion by 
Avenbrugger had till his work was translated and his 
practice imitated by Corvisart. The invention however of 
a convenient auxiliary was the fortunate moans of leading 
Laemiccto apply himself to tile special study of tho diseases 
of tho chest; and lie so far elucidated their pathology that 
those diseases, which at the beginning of this century were 
involved in tho greatest obscurity, are now the most com¬ 
pletely and clearly known of all which fall within the pro¬ 
vince of the physician, who now studies them with the ear 
with almost as great accuracy and confidence ns the surgeon 
can investigate the diseases of which lie takes charge, with 
the eye or the hand. 

Laennee’s other publications, though thrown into the 
shade by his great work, fully maintain his reputation. 
The chief of them are published in the ‘ Dictionnaire des 
Sciences Mudicnlcs,' in the articles ‘Anatomic Pntholo- 
gique,’ * Asearides,’ ‘Cartilages Aeeidentels,’ ‘ Logon ('ra¬ 
tion,’ ‘ Disorganization,’ ‘ Detrachyceros,’ ‘ Encephaloide,’ 
‘ Filaire.’ 

A Life of Laennee by Dr. Forbes is prefixed to his Trans¬ 
lation of the ‘ Traiti de l’Auscullation Mediate.’ 

LAE It, P. VAN. [Bamboccio.] 

LA FAYETTE. [Faymtk, La.| 

LA FONTAINE. |Fontaink, La.] 

LAGA'NA, the name used by De lllainville for a group 
of Eehinodormata, included in Lamarck's genus Seutella. 
[EcilINUllliRMATA ] 

LAGE RSTRIE MIA, a genus of plants of the natural 
family of Lylhraoeoe, which extends from the Malayan Ar¬ 
chipelago into China and Japan, as well as along the foot of 
the Himalayan Mountains to the northern parts of India. 
The genus was named by Linmuus in honour of Lagcrstrusm, 
who was director of the Swedish East India Company and 
imported many interesting plants from India and China. 
The species are few in number, hut most of them highly 
ornamental in nature. L. Reginee especially forms a small 
tree and is conspicuous from ils largo rose-coloured llowers, 
of which the petals, standing out on rather long claws, more 
fully display the varied outline of its undulated limb. L. 
Jndica and parmfinrti are small and shrub-like, and suited 
to our hothouses, but all require moisture in the season 
of flowering. 

LAGNY, THOMAS FAUTET DE, a French mathe¬ 
matician, was born at Lyon in 1600, and died at Paris, 12th 
April, 1734. At an early period bis scientific attainments 
led to his being appointed liydrographer royal at Rochefort. 
Subsequently he became sub-direotor of the general bank 
of Paris, and lost the principal part of his fortune by the 
failure of that establishment. His nvathematical labours 
appear to have been in a great measure directed to objects 
of mere curiosity; as an instance of which he occupied 
himsolf with the quadrature of the circle, and computed the 
ratio of the circumference to the diameter, as far as 120 
decimal places, a degree of approximation which could 
never be of any practical utility. He however has called 
forth the oulogium of Fonteuelle, who, speaking of his 
treatise on the ‘ Cubature of the Sphere,’ says, ‘ it is a choice 
and singular production which only a great mathematician 
could have written.’ His methods of facilitating the solu¬ 
tion of indeterminate problems are ingenious, and the 
theorems which ho added to the arithmetic of sines aro im¬ 
portant. He was elected member of the Royal Academy of 


Paris in 1696; associate-geometrician in 1699; veteran pen¬ 
sioner in 1723; and fellow of the Royal Society of London 
in 1718. The following is a list of his published works:— 
‘ Nuw Method of Extracting and Approximating to the 
Roots of Quadratic and Cubic. Equations,’ Paris,'! 691-2; 
‘Elements of Arithmetic and Algebra,' Paris, 1697 ; • Cuba- 
ture of the Sphere,’ La Rochelle, 1702; ‘ Binary System of 
Arithmetic,’ Rochefort, 1703; ‘Analysis of tile New Me¬ 
thods of Resolving Problems,’Paris, 1733 ; besides numer¬ 
ous memoirs in the Transactions of the Royal Academy tioiii 
the year 1733 to tho year 1729. 

(Thomson’s History of the Royal Society, Dictnmnnirc 
B'lliliographiyw do Querard; Hutton’s Mathematical Dic¬ 
tionary, &e.) 

LA too M AGGIO'RE (Laeus Verb&nus, and, in German, 
Lnngonsee), the largest lake in Italy, extends about 40 miles 
in length from north to south : it- greatest breadth, winch is 
eight miles, is about the middle of its length; hut it is only 
between two and three miles broad in most other places, 
and still less at the north and south extremities. The 
elevation of its Mil face above the sea is 67s left, and its 
greatest depth is lloo feet. Its northern half extends 
between the lower offsets of the Pennine Alps on one side 
and the Rhodian Alps on the other, leeeivmg all the 
streams that flow liom the sunt hern slope of those moun¬ 
tains, from Mount Rosa on the west to Mount Hernardin 
on the east. The southern extremity of the lake touches 
the level plain of Lombardy. The principal alliuents of 
the Lugo Maggiore are:—the Tocria, or Tosn, which conici 
from the Val d’Ossola ; the Mnggia, which (lows through 
tho valley of that name; the Ticino, or To,-sm, coming 
from the St. Gotland; and the Tresa, uInch flows out of 
tho neighbouring lake of the Lugano. It also receives an 
outlet from the small lake of Orta, which lies west of the 
Lago Maggiorc. The outlet of the Lago Maggiore is formed 
liy tile Ticino, which issues from its southern extremity at 
tho town of Neste. The northern extremity of the Lago 
Maggiore, which is called at. that end the Lake of L leartm, 
extends into the Swiss canton of Ticino. Through the 
remainder of its length the Lago Maggiore divides Austrian 
Lombardy on its eastern bank from the Sardinian territory 
which lies along its western shore. Tho Ticino continues 
to mark the boundary between the two states to its jiinct am 
with the Po. The principal towns along tho banks of tin- 
lake are:—Intra, Palanza, and Arena, on the Sardinian 
coast; I/jearno and Magadino, on the Swiss coast; and 
Lnvono and Sesto, on the Austrian shore. For a descrip¬ 
tion of the fine country around this lake see Akona, Como, 
Novara, Ticino. 

About the middle of the length of (lie lake, and in its 
broadest part, where it forms a gulf indenting the western 
slime, are the Boiromeaii Islands, ‘ 1-olc Burrmnei,' who h 
belong to tile noble Milanese' family of the same name. 
They arc four in number, Isola Madre, Isola Bella, Lola 
dei Pescatmi, and the l.-olmo, the smallest of all. Thel-ola 
Madre, which is the largest, is covered with laurel, pine, 
and cypress trees, forming a grove rising in the midst of 
the water, and contrasting by its perpetual verdure with 
the snows of the neighbouring Alps. The Isola Bella i- 
richer, but its beauty is more artificial. Numerous terrace i 
risiug in a pyramirlical form arc planted with orange and 
lemon trees, and adorned with marble statues and va c:. 
The splendid palace of the owners is rich in nimble , 
gilding, and mirrors, and the lower apartments are -liupod 
like grottoes and embellished with statues and fountain-. 
The myrtle, the rose, the vine, and the fig-tree, thine 
luxuriantly around. The whole lias an air of cnch.iniim-nf, 
but art is too apparent, and the lovers of nature p'vler tin- 
more simple beauty of the Isola Madre. The Lola dei 
Pescatori is inhabited chiefly by fishermen, and has nothing 
remarkable; neither has the. Isolino. 

The Lago Maggiore abounds with fi-li, and a considera¬ 
ble trade is carried on in boats between the vainnis points 
of its coast. A steam-boat, Ii Verbano, lilies mi this hike. 
The Simplon road follows ils western hank from Fcnolo, 
which is opposite the Borromean islands, to Arena. (Aino- 
retti, Viaggio ai Tre Laghi, and the numerous Italian tour¬ 
ists.) 

LAGOON, or LAGUNE. Lagoons arc sheets of water 
formed either by tbo encroachments oi rivers or seas upon 
the land, or by the separation of a portion of tho sea by 
the intervention of a bank. Thus there aro fluvial and 
marine lagoons. When tho land on either side of a river's 
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tourte is lower than the immediate banks of the stream, 
*ntl the river, in the season of the floods, either overflows 
its banks or in part breaks them down, the water inundates 
the low land; and if on the subsidence of the flood the 
water again flows back into the channel, the lagoon is 
merely temporary, and is simply an inundation. This, ac¬ 
cording to circumstances, may be a benefit to the country or 
a disaster. Inundations are a benefit when they bring with' 
them and deposit a rich vegetable humus, which, on being 
cultivated, yields abundant crops; to such deposits Lower 
Egypt owes its great fertility. Inundations of this kind 
either diminish or increase annually, for, by repeated 
deposits, the soil becomes raised ; and unless the bed of the 
river rise in proportion, the water is eventually kept within 
its channel; but if, on the contrary, the bed rise, the inun¬ 
dation gains every year in extent of surface what it loses 
.n depth of water. Should the inundation however, instead 
of a prolific mud, bring nothing but sand and stones, then, 
as has been frequently experienced in Italy, the inundations 
are a cruel disaster, for they condemn rich lands to eternal 
barrenness and sterility. If the configuration of the land 
and other circumstances prevent the water of the inundated 
rjarts from flowing hack on tire subsidence of the flood, 
then a permanent lagoon is formed, and the land thus laid 
under water can only be recovered at a great expense, even 
if that be possible. These lagoons are generally fatal to 
the neighbourhood, for the water in them, being stagnant, 
gives rise to unwholosomo miasmata, producing agues and 
other malignant disorders. Such lagoons are not abso¬ 
lutely confined to the lower parts of water-courses, though it 
is in such places that they are most frequently met with. 
Fluvial lagoons arc somelimos formed by infiltration; a re¬ 
markable instance of which is the marshy lagoon of Ybera, 
sin the Parana, in South America. 

Marine lagoons are much more common than those 
■on the borders of rivers. They are formed sometimes 
by the encroachments of the sea, and sometimes by the 
throwing up of a bar or bank, which eventually divides 
off a portion of the sea altogether, or leaves merely a small 
opening. In Europo there are many marine lagoons: the 
Adriatic, on its north and north-western parts particularly, 
is full of them. The Zuyder Zee with the Sea of Haarlem 
is a vast lagoon. There are ulso two very large ones known 
iiy the names of the Frischo Haff and the Curisclie Ilaff, 
at the south-east angle of the Baltic Sea. In the Sea of 
Azoff there is the Sivasch or Putrid Sea. On the east coast 
of South America there are some very large lagoons, and 
they abound at the bottom of the Mexican Gulf. Marine 
lagoons can never be useful unless when sufficiently 
large and deep to admit of being navigated, in which case 
they form secure harbours. When shallow, they give out 
foetid exhalations like fluvial lagoons, as is too well known 
in Venice, which is built or the GO islands of the lagoon at 
tho extremity of the gulf; though in this case much of the 
evil arises undoubtedly from the circumstance of the lagoon 
being the receptacle of all the filth of the city. 

LA'GOMYS. [Lepokiu/b.] 

LA'GOPUS. [Tktraoniu*.] 

LAGOS is a river in that part of Guinea which is called 
the Slave Coast. It rises on the southern declivities of the 
Kong Mountains, near 3°N. hit., and runs in a south-south¬ 
eastern direction until it approaches tho sea, whore in tho low 
and level country it divides into two branches, of which the 
eastern, flowing parallel to the shore for about 12 miles, falls 
into the sea near 4° 12' N.lat. The western also runs along 
•the shore of tho Gulf of Guinea at a few miles distance 
from the sea, and according to Bowdich it traverses the low 
country as far west as tho Rio Volta (0° of Greenwich), 
with which it unites its waters near its mouth. But in 
this long course there are several chunnels, by some of which 
the river always communicates with the sea, and by others 
only during the rainy season. On one of these channels 
Badagry is situated. The leuglh of the river, not in¬ 
cluding the western branch, probably does not exoecd 
150 miles. It is navigable to a considerable distance from 
the sea. 

LAGO'STOMYS, or LAGOSTOMUS. [Chinchilud*, 
•vol. vii„ p. 87.] 

Having an opportunity of giving a figure from the living 
animal in the menagerie of the Zoological Society at the 
Regent’s Park, we here subjoin it. The skeleton (from the 
late Mr. Brookes’s figure) is given in the article referred 
to. 




Vucacha, or Biwulio. 

LA'GOTHRIX, M. Geoffrey’s name for a genus of South 
American monkeys, thus characterised:— 

4 1 — 1 

Dental formula: — Incisors - ; Canines , , ; Molars 

4 1 — 1’ 


Facial angle about 50°; muzzle projecting; head round; 
extremities proportioned to the body ; anterior bauds pro¬ 
vided with a thumb; tail strongly prehensile, and ha\ ing a 
part of its extremity naked below; hair strong and curly. 
Two species are recorded, Lagothrix llumbuldlii and 1m- 
gothrix canwt. 

Tho first of these, or tho Caparro, was found by Hum¬ 
boldt and Bonpland in the hut of an Indian, who hud cap¬ 
tured it in ail excursion to the westward. Size about two 
feet two inches without the tail. Head round and very 
large. Hair long, strong, und uniform grey, the tips black. 
Face naked and black; mouth beset with long stiff bristles. 
Tail rather longer than the body, prehensile, naked at the 
extremity. 

Habits gregarious; frequently seen raised on the hinder 
extremities. 

Locality , Rio Guaviare, one of the tributary rivers of 
the Orinoco. 

The other species has shorter hair, and is of the size of 
the Sapajou-sai (Cclms Capucinus, Desm., Simia Capucina, 
Linn.). 

Locality, Brazil. 

Mr. Gray places the forth in his family Sariguidcn, and 
in the second subfamily of it, viz. Atelinu. 

Mr. Swainson arranges it in the family Cebidte, between 
Myccles and Ateles. 

LAGOTIS. [CniNCHiLLin/E, vol. vii„ p. 83.] 

LAGRANGE, JOSEPH LOUIS DE, was born at Turin, 
25th January, 1736. His parents were Joseph Luis La¬ 
grange and Marie Thfirese Grass, tho daughter of a physician 
at Cambiano. His father held tho office of treasurer of 
war at Turin, and had once boen in affluent circumstances, 
but had ruined himself by injudiciously eutering into 
hazardous speculations. To this circumstance, which was 
then regarded as a misfortune, Lagrange himself has fre¬ 
quently attributed a considerable share of liis subsequent 
fiime and happiness. * Had I been rich,’ he has been heard 
to say, ‘ I should probably not have become a mathema¬ 
tician.’ 

In the early part of his studios he manifested no parti¬ 
cular love either for the pure mathematics or the physical 
sciences. - His chief delight consisted in tho perusal of the 
various Latin authors, and more especially the works of 
Cicero and Virgil. Those however in his second year were 
superseded by the synthetical writings of the antient geo¬ 
metricians, and these in their turn gave place to tho more 
powerful analysis of modern times. The perusal of a me¬ 
moir by Dr. Halley (Phil. Trans., lG'J3)‘On the superiority 
of modem algebra in determining the foci of object-glasses’ 
is said by his biographers to have convinced him of tho 
utter inadequacy of geometrical methods as instruments 
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of investigation, and it is not improbable that this might 
have been tho occasion of his selecting the path which he 
thenceforth pursued with so much honour to himself and so 
great advantage to science. 

Before he attained the age of nineteen he was appointed 
to the professorship of mathematics at the military college of 
Turin, where by far the greater part of his pupils were older 
than himself. The year following (1755) he addressed a 
letter to Euler, relative to the isoporimetrical problems, and 
that of the curve of quickest descent, which had engrossed 
so much of the attention of the principal mathematicians of 
the day, and of Euler in particular; but, owing to the want 
of general methods, thetr labours had proved but partially 
successful. Each problem had been resolvedly methods 
peculiar to itself, and the solutions rested upon artifices 
unsatisfactorily indirect. In this lotler Lagrange commu¬ 
nicates the germs of his calculus of variations, to which his 
recent analytical researches had led, and shows with what 
advantage and facility it may be applied to the problems in 
question. Euler, in his reply, expresses his entire concur¬ 
rence in the correctness of its principles, and hails the dis¬ 
covery as the harbinger of others of yet greater importance; 
lie acknowledges how much the application of these prin¬ 
ciples lmd promoted tho success of his own recent investiga¬ 
tions, which however he refrained from publishing until the 
remainder of the researches of Lagrange were made known, 
lest he should thereby deprive him of any portion of the 
glory which wns so justly his due, and concludes by an¬ 
nouncing the nomination of Lagrange as a member of tho 
Academy of Berlin. 

lit 1758 lie took an active part in the foundation of the 
Royal Academy of Turin [Academy, vol. i.,p. 62], in which 
ho was unanimously chosen the director of the physico- 
niathcmaticul sciences. The following year appeared the 
first volume of the Transactions of that Society, consisting 
principally of the researches of Lagrange on tho propaga¬ 
tion of sound, and on the integration of differential equa¬ 
tions, and those of finite differences. He here also proves, 
on tho subject of vibrating chords, that the time of oscilla¬ 
tion is independent of the figure of the chord, an empirical 
truth, the demonstration of which D’Alembert believed to 
bo impossible (see the preface to D’Alembert's Opuscules Ma- 
t/iematiques , Paris, 4to., 1761, tome i.) [D’Alembebt.] 
Lagrange aud D’Alembert were rivals, but not opponents'. 
Th.,ir cause was a common one, which each laboured to 
promote with indefatigable zeal. The mam r in which 
their controversies were conducted shows that they were 
prepared to sacrifice every personal feeling to their love of 
truth and the advantage of science. When either attempts 
the refutation of his rival’s theory, it is frequently by means 
of tho beautiful theorems to which the researches of the 
other has already led. On the other hand, a discovery of 
importance, by whichever party it may happen to he made, 
is immediately followed by the congratulations of him from 
whom congratulation is due. Thus D’Alembert, in one of 
his letters to Lagrange, says, ‘Your problem appeared to me 
so beautiful, that 1 have investigated a solution upon dif¬ 
ferent principlosand upon another occasion, when the 
Academy had proposed the ‘Theory of tlieLibration of the 
Moon’ as tho subject of one of its prizes, and the medal liad 
been awarded (1764) to the memoir of Lagrange, we find 
D’Alembert writing to him solely to express the pleasure 
and advantage which he had derived from its perusal, and 
his acquiescence in tho justice of the award. 

The calculus of variations, upon the discovery of which 
the fame of Lagrange may he permitted to rest, is eminently 
important in many branches of the mathematics, as in the 
determination of the maxima and minima values of indefi¬ 
nite integral formula), fisc.; but its utility is most conspi¬ 
cuous in the higher branches of physical astronomy. Tlio 
space allotted to this article admits of our giving but one 
illustration of its importance in this respect. Euler, in his 
‘ Treatise of Isoperimeters,' printed at Lausanne in 1744, 
had shown, that in the ease of trajectories described about a 
oential force, the product of the integral of the velocity and 
the element of the curve was either a maximum or mini¬ 
mum ; but when he attempted to extend this principle to a 
system of bodies acting one upon another, he found that 
the highest analysis of which he could avail himself was 
insufficient to overcome the difficulties of the problem. 
This failure on the part of Euler excited tho emulation of 
Lagrange, whose chief objects appear generally to have 
been tho extension and generalization of existing theories. 

P. C, No. 822. 


By a beautiful application of his method of variations 
to a principle of dynamics discovered by Iluyghens, and 
known by the name of tho Conservation qf vis viva, he 
was led to the following general theorem: ‘In every system 
of bodies acted upon by forces proportional to any function 
of the distance, the curves described by the bodies are ne¬ 
cessarily such that the sum of the products of the mass, tile 
integral of the velocity and tlie element of the curve, is 
always either a maximum or minimum.' This theorem, tlio 
proof of which offered so much difficulty to Euler, lias been 
denominated the principle of least action, and is frequently 
regarded os one of the four great principles of dummies, 
although Lagrange lias shown that it is merely a corollary 
to a still more general formula given by him in the second 
section of the second part of his ‘ Mdcanique Analytique.’ 

When the Academy of Berlin was threatened with the 
departure of Euler for St. Petersburg, Frederick renewed his 
importunities to D’Alembert to succeed him. [D’Alemukrt.J 
D'Alembert however, from various motives, being unwilling 
to quit his native country, suggested that the proffered honour 
might beconferred upon Lagrange. Lagrange was accordingly 
appointed professor of tho physical and mathematical sci¬ 
ences to the Academy, and continued for more than twenty 
years to enrich the memoirs of that Society with his re¬ 
searches connected with physical astronomy and other sub¬ 
jects of importance. The insignificant stipend (1500 crowns) 
which was allotted to him, when contrasted with the muni¬ 
ficent offers made to D'Alembert, cannot fail to strike every 
reader with surprise. Lagrange quitted Berlin alter tho 
death of Frederic, not being satisfied with the treatment lm 
then received. He had previously been invited by tho 
ministers of Louis XVI. to settle in Paris. 

In 1772 M. Lagrange was elected foreign associate of the 
Royal Academy of Paris, and in 1787, on his arrival at the 
French capital, he received the honorary title of veteran pen¬ 
sioner. Apartments were allotted to him in the Louvre, 
and here, surrounded by the principal mathematicians of 
the day, he continued to live happily up to the time of the 
Revolution. After this he began to bo subject to fits of 
melancholy, which so far increased upon him that he has 
been heard to suy that his enthusiasm for the sciences was 
extinguished, and that his love of physical research had 
disappeared. Ho was successively appointed professor of 
mathematics to the normal and polytechnic schools, member 
of the Institut, of the board of longitude, grand officer of 
the logion of honour, and count of the empire. He died at 
Paris, tlio 10th April, 1813, in his 78th year. His remains 
were deposited in the Pantheon, and his funeral oration 
was spoken by his illustrious friends Laplace and Laeepede. 

‘ Among those who have most effectually extended the 
limits of our knowledge,’ said Laplace, in his funeral ora¬ 
tion, ‘ Newton and Lagrange appear to have possessed in 
the highest degree tho happy art of detecting geneial pnn- 
ciples, which constitutes the true genius of science. This 
art, joined to a rare elegance in the exposition of the most 
abstract theories, characterized Lagrange.' His work on 
Mechanics, resting upon the method of variations of 
which he was the inventor, flows wholly from a single 
formula, and from a principle known before his time, 
but of which no one but. himself was able to appre¬ 
ciate the importance. ‘ Among the successors of Galileo 
and Newton,’says Professor Hamilton, speaking of the 
theoretical development of the laws of motion, ‘ Lagrange 
lias perhaps done more than any other analyst to give 
extent and harmony to such deductive researches, by showing 
that the most varied consequences respecting the motions 
of systems of bodies may be derived from one radical 
formula; the beauty of tlio method so suiting the dignity of 
the results as to make of his great work a kind of scientific 
poem.’ 

We conclude this imperfect sketch of the life and writings 
of Lagrange with a list of his published works, which we 
believe to he complete:— 

letter dated 23rd Juno, 1754, addressed to Jules Charles 
Fagnano, containing a series for the differentials and inte¬ 
grals of any order whatever, and corresponding to the Bi¬ 
nomial Theorem of Newton, Turin, 1754; ‘Analytical 
Mechanics,’ 1st edit. 1788,2nd edit. 1811—1815 (the second 
volume of the last edition is edited by MM. De Prony, 
Gamier, and Binet). • Theory of Analytical Functions,’ 1st 
edit. 1797, 2nd edit. 1813; ‘ Resolution of Numerical Equa¬ 
tions,’ 1st edit. 1798, 2 nd edit. 1808, 3rd edit, (edited by 
Poinsot) 1826; ‘Lessons on the Calculus of Functions,’ 1st 
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edit. 1801, 2nd edit. 1804, 3rd edit. 1806 (printed in the 
‘ Journal of the Polytechnic School,’ tome 5). 

Memoirs in the Transactions of the Academy qf Turin. 

1759. Toma 1. Method of Maxima and Minima; Inte¬ 
gration of Differential Equations and Equations of Finite 
Differences; On the Propagation of Sound. 

1762. Tome 2. Supplement to the Researches on the 
Propagation of Sound, contained in vol. 1; A new method 
of determining the Maxima and Minima of Indefinite In¬ 
tegral Formulas; application of that method to Dynamics; 
New Researches on the Propagation of'Sound. 

1765. Tome 3. Application of the Integral Calculus to 
Dynamics, Hydrodynamics, and Physical Astronomy. 

Tome 4. Integration of Differential Equations; Method 
of Variations; On the Motion of a Body acted upon by two 
Central Forces. 

Tome 5. On the Percussion of Fluids; New Theory of 
the Integral Calculus. 

Memoirs in the Transactions of the Academy qf Berlin. 

1765. Tome 21. On Tautochronous Curves. 

1766. Tome 22. On theTransit of Venus, June 3,1769. 

1767. Tome 23. On the Solution of Indeterminate Pro¬ 
blems of the second degree, and on Numerical Equations. 

1768. Tome 24. Additions to the Memoir on the Re¬ 
solution of Numerical Equations ; Now Method of resolv¬ 
ing Indeterminate Equations ; New Method of Resolving 
Algebraic Equations by means of Series. 

1769. Tome 25. On the Force of Springs, on the Pro¬ 
blem of Kepler, and on Elimination. 

Memoirs in the Transactions of the Berlin Academy (new 
series). 

1770. On Tautochronous Curves; Algebraic Equations, 
and Arithmetic. 

1771. On Prime Numbers and Algebraic Equations. 

1772. On Differentiation and Integration; on Imagi¬ 
nary Roots; Astronomical Refraction; Integration of 
Equations of Partial Differences. 

1773. On the Rotatory Motion of a Body; on the At¬ 
traction of Elliptic Spheroids; on Triangular Pyramids 
and Arithmetic. 

1774. On the Particular Integrals of Differential Equa¬ 
tions; on tho Motion of the Nodes of the Planets’ Orbits. 

1775. On Finite Differences; the Attraction of Elliptic 
Spheroids; and Arithmetic. 

1776. On the Change in the Mean Motions of the 
Planets; Continued Fractions; nnd Spherical Astronomy. 

1777. Diophantine Analysis; On Escapements; Deter¬ 
mination of the Imaginary Hoots of Algebraic Equations; 
on the Motion of a system of Bodies which mutually 
attract each other inversely as the squuru of the distance. 

1778. Determination OS’ tho Orbits of Comets from three 
observations; Theory of Telescopes. 

1779. On Particular Integrals ; Construction of Geo¬ 
graphical Maps. 

1780. Librution of the Moon, and on other problems de¬ 
pending upon the Non-Sphericity of that Planet. 

1781. Theory of the Motiou of Fluids ; Principles and 
general formulae for determining the secular variations of 
the Planets’ Orbits; Report of M. Lagrange on a method 
proposed for finding the Quadrature of'the Circle. 

1782. Continuation of the preceding Memoir on Secular 
Variations; Report of Lagrange on a method proposed 
for determining whether the Earth is llattened at the poles. 

1783. On the periodical variations in the Planetary Mo¬ 
tions; Secular Variations in the Mean Motions of the 
Planets; Corrections of the common methods of Approx¬ 
imation for integrating the Equations of the Planets’ 
Motions; a particular method of Approximation and Inter¬ 
polation; a new property of the Centre of Gravity; Third 
Memoir on the determination of the Orbits of Comets. 

1 784. Theory of the periodical variations in the Planets' 
Motions, independent of the Inclinations and Exoentrici- 
ties, for each of the six principal planets. 

1785 . Partial Differential Equations. 

1786. Geometrical Theory of the Motion of the Aphelis, 
to serve as an addition to Newton's Principle; Correction 
of those parts of Newtpa’s Principia relative to the Propa¬ 
gation of Sound and the Motion of Waves. 

1792-3. Solution of a problem in Life Annuities ; Deter¬ 
mination of the general term of a recurring series whose 
generating equation contains equal roots; on Elliptic 


Spheroids; on Interpolation; on the Socular Equation ot 
tho Moon; Addition to a Memoir by M. Duval-le-Roi on 
the Socular and Periodical Variations of Hersehel, printed 
in the Memoirs of the year 1787. 

1803. On a General Law of Optics. 

Memoirs in the Transactione qf the Academy of Paris. 

1764. On the Libration of the Moon (this is the memoir 
for which the medal was awarded to M. Lagrange by the 
Academy, and in which he first employs the principle of 
Virtual Velocities). 

1766. On the Inequalities of Jupiter's Satellites. 

1772. Qh the formation of Tables of the Planets; on 
the Problem of Three Bodies. 

1774. On the Motion of the Nodes and the Inclinations 
of the Orbits of Planets. 

Savans Etrangers. 

Tome 7. On the Secular Equation of the Moon. (Prize 
Memoir for tho year 1774.) 

Tome 10. On the Perturbations of a Comet which pas-es 
near to a Planet. 

French Institute. Memoirs qf the First Class. 

1808-9. On the Variation of the Elemonts of a Planet., 
and niore particularly the Variation of the Major Axis of 
thoir Orbits; Theory of the Variation of Arbitrary Constants 
in all Mechanical Problems (2 Memoirs). 

Journal qf the Polytechnic School 

Tome 2. On the principle of Virtual Velocities; Essay 
on the Transformation of Fractions; Theory of Analytical 
Functions; Analysis of Spherical Triangles. 

Tome 5. On the Calculus of Analytical Functions. 

Tome 7. Supplement to the same. 

Tome 8. On the Attraction of Spheroids 

Connaissanc.es des Terns. 

1814. On the Origin of Comets. 

181 7. Ou the Calculation of Eclipses. 

1819. Remarks on the Method of Projection in the 
Calculation of Eclipses. 

1821. Method of determining the Orbit of a Comet 
from Observation. 

M. Carnot, while minister of the Interior, recommended 
to his government the purchasing of the manuscripts of 
Lagrange, and, at liis suggestion, the mathematical and 
physical class of the Institute nominated a commission to 
select such us were in a state for publication; the rest are 
arranged and deposited in the library of the institute. 

( Elogede M. Delambre ; Mlmoires de VInstitute 1812; 
Lagrange, Mi'camque Analytique, 1815 ; Lagrange, Thcorie 
des Fonctions Analytique, 1813; Miscellanea Taurinensia, 
1759-61 ; Opuscules Mathematiques de M. d’Alembert, 
1761-9; Notice of the Life of Lagrange , by Maurice ; Biog. 
Universelle; Professor Hamilton’s Memoir on a General 
Method in Dynamics , in Phil. Trane., 1834; Dictionnaire 
Bibliographique de Qu6rard, 1829, &c.) 

LAGRI1D/K (Lagriariee, Latreille), a family of Coleop¬ 
terous insects of the section Heteromera, the characters of 
which are—Elytra soft; head and thorax considerably nar¬ 
rower than the elytra, the latter almost cylindrical, ovate 
or quadrate and truncated; an terrain inserted near an 
emargination of the eyes, either filiform or insensibly larger 
towards the apex, the terminal joint being longer than the 
preceding, especially in the males: palpi thickened at the 
tip; terminal joint of the maxillary palpi of the form of a 
reversed triangle; femora oval and elevate; tibia long and 
slender; those of the anterior legs often curved; penulti¬ 
mate joint of the tarsi bikibed and the claws siinplo. The 
genus Loggia, Fab., contains those species in which the an¬ 
tenna are gradually thickened towards the apex, and have 
the last joint ovate: the fore part of the head is hut little 
produced, but behind is prolonged and slightly rounded; 
the thorpx is almost cylindrical or square. » 

One species of this genus exists in England; the 
Lagria hirta, an insect not unfrequently found in hedges 
ana woods, and apparently most abundant on tho white¬ 
thorn. It is about 4-l2tha of an inch in length, of an oval 
form, with a narrow head and thorax; these, as well as the 
body beneath, the antenna, and the legs, are black; the 
elytra are dirty yellow, soft, and pu b sao en t The body of 
the males is rather narrower than that of the females, and 
the antenna are longer. 

The genus Statyra (Latreille) also belongs to the present 
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family, and consists of species which have the body more 
elongated than those of Lagria proper; the an term® are 
filiform, and consist of almost cylindrical joints, the last of 
which is very long and pointed: the head is considerably pro¬ 
duced in front of the eyes, and is abruptly narrowed behind; 
the thorax is longer than broad, somewhat ovate, but trun¬ 
cated before and behind; the elytra are ‘acutely terminated. 




Lagiia hlrts. 

The lino n denotes tlie natural rite; 6, the antrnnn i <!, the terms of tlie fur* 
*ml miilitl* jmiir of least S. tlie tarsus of the Writerlor pair of leg*. 

LA HARPE. [Harpk, La.] 

LAHIRE, PHILIPPE DE, was horn at Paris, March 18, 
1640, in which city he also died, 21st of April, 1719. Up 
to the age of twenty-four years he followed the profession 
of his father, who had acquired considerable reputation as 
professor of painting and sculpture to the Royal Academy. 
In 1060 ho visited Italy, partly for tlie improvement of his 
health, and partly with a view to the completion of his pro¬ 
fessional education. While at Venice he applied himself 
to the study of geometry, and more particularly to the conic 
sections of Apollonius ; and a few years after his return to 
Paris, he published several treutises upon those subjects, 
which fully established his claim to the reputation of a pro¬ 
found geometrician. In 1079, Colbert having suggested 
the construction of a general ma^ of France, Picard and 
De Lahire were nominated by the'king to conduct certain 
surveys along the coast of Gascony, and in 1083 De 
Labile, in conjunction with Dominic Cassini, was instructed 
to proceed with the measurement of the meridian, which 
had been commenced in 1669 by Picard. [Picard.] The 
death of M. Colbert having put a stop to this impoitant un¬ 
dertaking, he was next employed in determining the dif¬ 
ference of level of the river Eure and the reservoir of Ver¬ 
sailles, preparatory to the construction of an aqueduct for 
the supply of the capital, which ho effected to tlie satisfac¬ 
tion of the king una of Louvois, the then minister. The 
other public works in which M. de Lahiro was successively 
engnged were numerous and important, but our limits will 
not permit us to notice them more particularly. He was 
twice married, and ‘ each of his marriages,’ says M. Fonto- 
nelle, ‘ furnished an Academician.’ 

Although ho does not appear to havo been altogether un¬ 
acquainted with the infinitesimal calculus,' tho whole of 
the subjects upon which he has written are treated synthe¬ 
tically. In his manners he was more reserved than the 
generality of his countrymen, but the uprightness and dis¬ 
interestedness of his conduct were most exemplary. A pure 
piety, free from superstition and singularity, characterized 
the whole of his life. 

For further information tho reader may advantageously 
consult the ‘ M6moires do NicSron/ tom. v. and x.; * l’His- 
tnire du College Royal,’ by Goguot; and the ‘Eloge de 
Lahire,’ by Fontenelle (‘CEuvros Diverses/ fol. 1729), from 
which this notice is chiefly drawn. His published works 
are—' Treatise on Conical and Cylindrical Sections,’ Paris, 
1673, 4to.; ‘ De Cyclo'ide Opusculum,' 1676; 'Conic Sec¬ 
tions and Geometrical Loci,’ 1079; ‘ Gnomonics, or tho Art 
of making Sun-dials,' 1682; ‘Conic Sections,’ 168S, fol.; ‘Ta- 
bul® Astonomic®,' 1702,4to.; • Treatise on Surveying,’ 1689; 
‘Mechanics,' 1675; * Description of the Globes in tne Pavi¬ 
lion of the Chateau de Marli,' 1704; besides numerous mo- 
moirs in the Dublic journals of the day, and more particu¬ 
larly in the ‘Transactions of the Academy of Sciences/ from 
1666 to 1718. 

LAHN, river. [Rhine.] 

, LAHORE) a province in the northern part of Hindu¬ 


stan, lying between 30" and 34° N. lat., and between 71° 
and 78° E. long. It is bounded an the north by Cashmere, 
on the east by the mountains of Northern Hindustan, on 
the south by Delhi, Moultan. and Ajmeer, and on tho west 
by tho Indus; it contains nearly 70,000 square miles of 
surface, its mean length and breadth being respectively 
about 340 and 200 miles. This territory is under the do¬ 
minion of Runjeet Singh, the most powerful of all the native 
princes of India, and who is completely independent of the 
English government. His kingdom is divided geographi¬ 
cally into two nearly equal parts, vis. 1. The Punjaub, a 
level country which derives its name from its lying among 
the five branches of the Indus, and, 2. the Kohistan, orllill 
Country. The most productive part of the country is the 
Punjaub, especially in the neighbourhood of the rivers. 
The portion of this country that lies to the east is under the 
best cultivation ; to the west much of the land is devoted to 
pasturing large herds of oxen and buffaloes, besides some 
droves of horses, which are of a pretty good description. 
The products of cultivation in the Punjaub are chiefly 
wheat, barley, rice, pulse of various kinds, sugar, and tobacco, 
but there is seldom much of these articles left for expor¬ 
tation after satisfying the wants of the inhabitants. Such 
exports as are made go for the most part to countries west 
of the Indus and to Cashmere. The temperature of tho 
Kohistan country is hot in summer, but in winter it is at 
least as eool as the middle and southern parts of Europe. 
The pine anil the willow arc common. The sides of the lulls, 
where the soil is strong, yield good crops of wheat, barley, 
and some smaller kinds of grain. Rice-is grown in the valleys, 
but not to any great extent, as that grain does not enter 
rauch into consumption in Lahore. In the level country 
there are many large and populous villages; some towns, 
which have been of larger dimensions, are, with a few excep¬ 
tions, fast falling into ruin. The number of souls under 
the dominion of the Rajah of Lahore is said to lie 3,500,01)0. 
In some of the districts near the Indus manufactures of 
silk goods are extensively carried on. The manufactured 
plain arid striped silks are considered to surpass in beauty 
those of every other country, and large quantities of them 
are every year exported to Caubul and Candahar. Of three 
caravans which leave the province annually for those coun¬ 
tries, the first is said, by Captain Burnes, to be composed of 
29,000 camels. White cotton goods, and occasionally in¬ 
digo, sugar, and rice, are exported to tho countries west of 
the Indus, and to Cashmere, in return for which, shawls, 
various kinds of cloths, and fruits are imported. Horses 
and camels, with some rice, sugar, and cotton-cloths, are 
exported to the south, and in return the merchants bring 
back metals, spices, and various European manufactured 
goods. Tho traflic would doubtless be much greater than 
it is but for the many duties exacted by tlie petty rulers of 
districts through which the goods are carried. 

Until the early years of the present century, when (lie 
growing power of the present Rajah began to he extensively 
acknowledged among them, the province of Lahore was 
distracted by the incessant feuds of numerous petty 
chiefs, among whom the country was divided, and which 
armed against each other the inhabitants of neighbouring 
towns and villages. Those feuds havo happily ceased, and 
the whole of the chiefs now make common cause under 
one leader, who maintains an army of 80,(100 men, of 
whom 50,000 are cavalry disciplined according to tlie Eu¬ 
ropean system. Runjeet Singh can also bring into the 
field 200 pieces of artillery, and the whole of his force is 
maintained upon such a footing of efficiency, that the friend¬ 
ship of this prince, whose territory forms a barrier against 
approaches from the north and west, cannot but have a 

S owerful influence in securing the quiet of the Anglo-In- 
lan Empire. On the 25th of April, 1809, in consequence 
of the hostile designs of France and Russia, a treaty wus con¬ 
cluded with this prince containing little in addition to gene¬ 
ral declarations of amity on both sides, and upon this foot¬ 
ing he has since continued with the English. In the course 
of the year 1831, a meeting took place between Runjeet 
Singh and the Governor-general, Lord William Bentinek, 
on which occasion considerable pemp and splendour were 
displayed on both sides. 

LAHORE, tho capital of the province of that name, 
under the dominion of the Rajah Runjeet Singh, is situated 
in 31° 36' N. lat. and 74“ 3' E. long., on the south bank of 
Ravee river. Lahore is a place of nigh antiquity, and was 
the residence of the first Muhammadan conquerors of Hiif 
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dustan, before they succeeded in establishing themselves in 
the central parts of the peninsula. Humaioon, the father 
of Akbar, made it his place of residence during a great part 
of his reign, and by him it was greatly ehlurged and im¬ 
proved. The city and suburbs are said to have then extended 
three loagues in length. Thevcnot, who was there in 1665, 
says, that the city, exclusive of the suburbs, was then a 
league in extent. Many of the buildings have since gone 
to ruin, but the city is even now of considerable size. The 
inhabitants not being in general wealthy, their dwellings 
are usually mean in their appearance; there are however 
some remarkable buildings. The mausoleum of Jeliangire 
is magnificent, and in very good preservation. The tomb 
is a square building 66 paces on each side, and the whole is 
surrounded by a wall, each*side of which is 1800 feet. On 
the south side of the city in the open plain is another tomb, 
that of Noor Jehan Begum, which is very handsome and 
36 paces square. These, and the numerous domes and 
minarets of the mosques, give the city an imposing ap¬ 
pearance at distance, but which is not confirmed by nearer 
inspection. Lahore is not a placo of much strength. About 
thirty years ago it was surrounded by a wall and abroad 
ditch, having ramparts and bastions at intervals. The city 
is distant 380 miles from Delhi, 517 from Agra, 619 from 
Lucknow, 1070 from Bombay, and 1356 from Calcutta, all 
travelling distances. 

LAIBACH, or LAYBACIL [Illyria] 

L’AIGLE. [Orne.] 

LAINEZ. [Jesuits.] 

LA1RESSE, GERARD, an eminent painler, was born 
at Li6ge in 1640. He acquired his knowledge of ihe art 
from his father; but there is reason to believe that he 
also studied under Bartolet, from whom he probably derived 
the taste for the antique which appears in his works. Ho 
first followed his profession at Utrecht, where he met with 
little encouragement, but having been advised to send ono 
of his pictures to the famous picture-dealer Vylcnburg, at 
Amsterdam, he was so pleased with it that he prevailed oil 
l.airesse to remove to Amsterdam, which proved the means 
of raising him from poverty and obscurity to fortune and 
reputation. 

Having a lively imagination, great rapidity of execution, 
and great industry, the number of paintings which ho exe¬ 
cuted was vory great. They arc, it is true, of very unequal 
degrees of merit, but all hear (lie marks of genius: bis 
expression is generally good, liis colouring true and glowing, 
and his touch light and Arm ; his draperies too are well cast, 
broad, simple, and in natural folds. When he introduces 
architecture into his backgrounds, it seems to have been 
designed after Greek or Roman models. He had the mis¬ 
fortune to become blind several years before his death; 
but in this state he was surrounded by artists and lovers of 
painting, to whom he was fond of communicating instruc¬ 
tion. The celebrated treatise on the art of painting 
which goes by his name, was not actually written by him, 
hut compiled from his observations during his blindness, 
and published by a society of art ists after his death, which 
happened.in the yoar 1711, in the 71st year of his age. 

‘It would be unjust,’ says Fuseli, 'not to mention Laircsse 
as an etcher, an art in which he bad few rivals, whether we 
consider the decision, clearness, strength, or facility of his 
tool.’ • 

LAITY, persons not clergy; that is, the whole population 
except those who are in holy orders. All the lexicographers, 
we believe, agree in deriving it from the Greek word laos 
(X«6c). the people. A Layman is one of the Laity. The 
terms are not used except when the mind is directed to the 
distinction of the two classes. 

LAKE, GERARD, first Viscount Lake, the second son 
of an antient family, was born July 27, 1744. Having en¬ 
tered die army at the early age of 14, and made his first 
campaigns in Ihe Seven Yours' War, he served afterwards 
in the American War, in Holland with the Duke of York 
in 1793, and having attained with credit to the rank of' 
general, was appointed to the chief command in Ireland 
during the Rebellion of 1797-8. 

In 1800 he was sent as commander-in-chief to India, 
during the Marquis Wellesley’s government. On the break¬ 
ing out of war yvith Soindiau, in 1803 [Mahrattas], 
General Wellesley being charged wilh tho conduct of 
affairs in the Doecan, Lake himself took the field in the 
north of Hindustan. August 28, he crossed the north- 
T&Mtern frontier of Oude, into tho Mogul territory, aud after 


taking by storm the strong fort of Alighur, arrived within 
six miles of Delhi, September 11. The Mahrattas, in 
superior force, offered battle in defence of the city, and 
Lake led his troops at once to the attack. Tho enemy’s 
position was strong; and a repulse seemed likely to ensue, 
when Lake, by a well conducted feint of retreat, lured 
the Mahrattas from their entrenchments, and then resum¬ 
ing the offensive, won the day by one brilliant and decisive 
charge. He entered Delhi the next day: and tho Mogul 
emperor, Shah Allum, the nominal sovereign of India, 
old and blind, who had been but a puppet in tho hands 
of the Mahrattas, gladly passed into the more decent and 
secure guardianship of the British government. Lake 
next marched upon Agra, which was token after a stout 
resistance. A fresh descent of the Mahrattas recalled 
him towards Delhi: and on the 1st November lie won 
anothor well-fought but decisive battle near the village of 
Laswaree. By this series of successes the whole of Scin- 
diah’s possessions north of the Chumbul River fell into 
liis hands: and in reward General Lake was raised to the 
peerage, September 1, 1804, by the title of Baron Lake of 
Delhi and Laswaree, and Aston-Clinton, in Bucks. 

In 1804-5, Lord Lake again took the field in the same 
part of India, against Holkar. In these campaigns he was 
less uniformly and brilliantly successful: still ho had 
reduced Holkar’s power to a low state whon the arrival of 
the Marquis Cornwallis as governor-general substituted a 
peaceful policy for that system of conquest which Lord 
Wellesley had so energetically pursued. Lord Lake re¬ 
turned to England in September, 1807, and was imme¬ 
diately created a viscount, October 31. He died Feb. 20, 
1808. (Collins’s Peerage ; Hist. Brit. India.) 

LAKES are in the land what islands are in the sea; they 
are surrounded on all sides by land, as islands are by 
water. They are sheets of water of grealor or less extent, 
and differ from lagoons in their origin, and from tanks 
and reservoirs by tlioir being naturally formed, whereas 
the latter are the works of man. From ponds and pools it 
is not so easy to distinguish them, it being difficult to 
draw the line between a large pond and a small lake. 
The feature by vvhioh perhaps they would be best dis¬ 
tinguished is this, that a lake is fed by streams either (low¬ 
ing at tho surface of the soil or subterraneous, while a pond, 
though large, is only the accumulation of rain-water in some 
hollow. Thus ponds are usually dried up in hot weather, 
while true lakes are only temporarily diminished by heat. 

Lakes have sometimes been divided into flesh-water lakes 
and salt-water lakes; though here again it is not easy to 
draw the line between the two, as from the freshest to tho 
most salt the degrees of saltness are very various. 

The principal difference in lakes is this: some have no 
apparent affluents nor outlet, others have affluents without 
any visible outlet, some have an outlet without any visible 
affluents, and others again have both affluents and an outlet. 

Lakes without apparent affluents or outlets are compara¬ 
tively small, and yet they are, relatively speaking, more- 
permanent than larger lakes, because, being fed ehiotty by 
subterraneous springs, they are not liable to be filled by 
those deposits of earth and sand which are the main cause 
of the rapid dessication of such lakes as receive the troubled 
waters of torrents and rivers. If we follow the usual custom 
and call all natural sheets of water lakes, then there are 
many lakes without affluents or outlet. Thus they are very 
numerous to the northward of the Caspian and in the plain’s 
which extend between the Ural Mountains and the Irtish, 
as also in the great Steppe of Bantba between the Irtish 
and the Ob. But in trutn the greater part of these are 
more properly ponds, formed of the accumulated waters 
from rain and melted snow. The largest of them are not 
more than ten or twelve miles in circumference and six or 
seven feet deep; indeed many of them are quite dried up 
towards the end of summer. Some are salt and yield con¬ 
siderable profit. Their saltness is not easily accounted for; 
the more particularly as among and .close to those that are 
salt there ore many whose waters are quite fresh. The 
opinions of naturalists on the subject Of salt lakes are very 
various, and no satisfhetory theory has perhaps yet been 
offered. Small lakes of the kind of which we have been 
speaking, that is to say, such as have neither affluents nor 
outlet, sometimes occur in hollows resembling the craters 
of extinct volcanoes. We say resembling, because although 
Doloraieu, Spallanzani, and others, maintain the existence 
of lakes in such craters, M. Desmarest, upon apparently 
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very good reasons, absolutely denies tho possibility of lakes 
existing in the craters of extinct vulcanoes. The celebrated 
Lake of Averno is, according to Ferber and Breislak, situated 
in an antient crater. 

Of lakes which receive affluents without having any 
visible outlet, the largest is tho Caspian. The Aral, and the 
Dead Sea, or Lake Asphaltites, are also examples of this 
kind of lake, which is very common in Asia. Sonm of 
them are of vast extent, such for instance is the lake Ter- 
kiri in Tibet, 27 leagues long and 9 leagues wide, and tho 
lake Hoho-nor, or Koko-nor, in the samu country, whose 
surface is 240 square leagues. It was at one time thought 
that the saltnoss of certain lakes was due to the circum¬ 
stance of their receiving the saline impurities of their afflu¬ 
ents, which impurities could not escape for want of an out¬ 
let ; but on the one hand, the Durrah in Segistan, which 
receives the Ilelmund and has no outlet, is perfectly fresh; 
and on the other, there are many suit lakes which havo no 
affluents hence tho saltncss of lakes must have some other 
cause. The question has sometimes been asked, wliat be¬ 
comes of tho excess of water brought into lakes having no 
outlet? Halley thought evapoiation was all-sufficient to 
carry it off, and hia opinion is highly plausible. If however 
it shall he found bv actual experiment that a greater quan¬ 
tity of water is brought into a lake without apparent issue 
than can be carried off by evaporation, the natural conclu¬ 
sion will bo that the surplus is lost by infiltration or sub¬ 
aqueous drainage. Several of these lakes have formerly 
had outlets, but water has ceased to how from them, be¬ 
cause the lakes liuvo sunk in consequence of receiving now 
a much smaller quantity of water than formerly. There 
are many lakes in Europe at the present day whose outlets 
are diminishing ; such among others arc the lakes Balaton 
and Ncusicdei in Hungary. The extent of surface of the 
former is very great compared with the quantity of water j 
winch it receives, so that the evaporation is rapidly dimi¬ 
nishing the lake, and the river Seine, which used to carry utt 
its superabundant waters and pour them into the Danube, 
is now nothing more than a slip of bog ; mid as for tho 
Lake Netisicdel, it appears formerly to have communicated 
with the Danube by the Raab, into which it emptied its 
waters, and with which it has now no other communication 
than by a swamp. The Aral also, it is generally believed, 
om.e communicated with tho Caspian. 

Those lakes which have an outlet without any apparent 
affluent are fed by subaqueous springs, which, bursting out 
in a hollow, must fill it up before the waters cun How off in 
a stream. These lakes are generally situated at consider¬ 
able elevations above the level of the sea. Thus Ihere is one 
on Monte Rotondo iu Corsica, at an elevation of 90(i9 feet. 
From lakes of this kind sonic of the largest rivers take their 
rise; the Volga, for instance, springs from such a lake in 
the government of Tver in Russia. 

' Lakes which receive one or more tributary streams and 
havo a visible outlet for tlieir superabundant waters are the 
most common and tho largest; such arc the lakes of Swit¬ 
zerland and of tho north of Italy, the lakes Ladoga, Onoga, 
Poipus, and Ilmen in Russia; the Sui'ma in Finland, the 
Wencr in Sweden, the Knara in Lapland, &e, In Asia 
there are the Nor-Zaissan and the Baikal, &c. In North 
America, Lake Superior, Lake Huron, Lake Erie, and Lake 
Ontario are examples of this kind of lake; each of them 
receives several affluents; and tho grand outlet of the whole 
is the riTer St. Lawrence. * 

Lakes owo their origin to different circumstances: some 
from tho sinking of tho soil by the falling in of subterrane¬ 
ous caverns—suoh is the supposed origin of the Baikal; 
others are caused by earthquakes—such a lake was formed 
in (he province of Quito in 1797 ; some by the fall of moun¬ 
tains, as the Oschencn-suo in the canton of Borne; or by 
lava currents damming up tho stream, as the lakes Aidat 
and Cassiere in Auvergne, in France. Many are supposed 
to be the remains of the universal ocean which once covered 
the earth, and their waters, originally salt, have become 
fresh from their receiving constant supplies of fresh water 
while the salt was continually let off by their outlets. 

Almost all lakes are in progress of diminution, although 
this is not everywhere apparent. The detvital matter 
brought in by their affluents is imperceptibly filling up 
their bods; and if regular observations wero made, many 
provinces which owe much of their prosperity to their 
lakes would find the time fast approaching when these 
pieces of water will become mere pestilential marshes. 


Certain lakes exhibit remarkable phenomena: thus 
some have floating islands in them, as is the case with a 
small lake near St. Omer. Tho lake Gerdau, in Prussia, 
has a floating island; on which a hundred head of cattle 
may be seen pasturing. In the lake Kolk, in Osnabriick, 
there is a floating island, on which fine elms are growing. 
Some of these floating islands sink and rise again ; thus ui 
tho lake Ralang in Smoland, a province of Sweden, there 
is a floating island which appeared and disappeared ten 
successive times between the years 1U96 and 17GG. Other 
floating islands arc found in East Gothland and many other 
places. Some subterranean lakes are supposed to have be¬ 
come so by the formation and subsequent fixing of floating 
islands, which successively uniting have finished by forming 
a solid crust over the water. 

Some lakes havo a double bottom, which rising and sink¬ 
ing alternately changes the apparent depth of the lake 
there is a lake of this kind at Jemtia in Sweden. 

Some lakes are said to have no bottom ; but this is an 
impossibility: the fact is, that the sound does not reach 
the bottom, either for want of sufficient weight of lead or 
length of line, or else it is carried away by under-cur¬ 
rents. 

In Poland there exists a lake said to render brown the 
skin of those who bathe in it. Certain mineral waters im¬ 
pregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen are well known to 
change from white to brown the skins of those persons who 
have been under a course of metallic medicines, or who uso 
metallic cosmetics, and some such circumstance may be tho 
case with the lake in question. 

Some lakes are intermittent: the most remarkable of 
this kind tiro those of Cirknitz m Illyria and Kauten in 
Prussia. They are supposed to be occasioned by a play of 
natural siphons, upon the same principle as intermittent 
fountains. 

The Lake of Geneva is subject to a subaqueous wind, 
called the Vaudaise, which, rising to the surface, produces 
an agitation of the water which is sometimes dangerous to 
tho navigation of tho lake. Near Boleslaw in Bohemia 
there is a lake of unknown depth, from the bottom of 
which there rise, in winter, such violent puffs of wind, 
that they are said to send up into the air masses of ice of 
several hundred pounds weight. The sudden escape of 
gases formed in the bowels of the earth, and perhaps the 
air forcibly driven out from caverns by the water rushing 
into and filling them up, may be among the causes of this 
remarkable phenomenon. 

The Seiches are a phenomenon which 1ms hitherto been 
observed only in the Lake of Geneva anil some other of tho 
Swiss and Italian lakes, though it is probably common to 
muny others. It consists in an occasional undulation of 
the water, something like a tide wave, which rises occa¬ 
sionally to the height of five feet. Its cause is nut exactly 
known, though it is most probably due to a locul and tem¬ 
porary change of atmospheric pressure. Water-spouts are 
a phenomenon sometimes seen on lakes as on the sea; they 
have been observed on the lakes of Zurich and Geneva. 

Certain lakes seem to be placed in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood ol' centres or foci of electrical attraction : thus in 
tho lake Huron there is a bay over which electrical clouds 
are perpetually hovering. It is affirmed that no person has 
ever traversed it without hearing thunder. The proximity 
of this lake to the American magnetic pole, that is, to the 
spot where the magnetic intensity is greatest, not where 
the dip is greatest, may perhaps have some influence in 
producing so remarkable a phenomenon. 

Near Bcjn in Portugal there is a lake which is said to 
announce the approach of a storm by a tremendous rum¬ 
bling. In Siberia also, near the little river Ombat, which 
flows into the Abakan, there is, according to Pallas, a lake 
callud tho Roaring Lake, from tho dreadful noise it makes, 
and which announces internal revolutions similar to that 
which occasioned the rupture of tho dykes of tho Lake 
Gousinot in Douaria. 

Some lakes have been observed to possess a petrifying or 
an iuerusting property. Tho latter is merely a deposition 
of carbonate of lime. This, being dissolved by an excess,of 
acid in the waters of certain springs, is precipitated when¬ 
ever tho waters of these sources coming into the lakes are 
exposed to the air and luse their excess of acid. 

There is an interesting phenomenon presented by the 
Lake of Zurich, called the flowering of the lake. When 
this takes place the surface of the water is seen severed 
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widi a yellow scum or froth, which upon examination is 
found to be a very minute vegetation. 

Tiiere are various other phenomena presented by lakes, 
but the most singular of them all perhaps is the attractive 
force of the mud at the bottom of some lakes, which is such 
that boats can hardly make their way through the water. 
The Lake Rose and ono or two more in Canada are of this 
kind. Mackenzie describes the fact in these words:—* At 
the portage or carrying-place of Martros, on Rose Lake, the 
water is only three or four feet deep, and the bottom is 
muddy. I have often plunged into it a pole twelve feet 
long, with as much ease as if I merely plunged it into the 
water. Nevertheless this mud has a sort of magical effect 
upon the boats, which is such that the paddles can with 
difficulty urge them on. This effect is not perceptible on the 
south side of the lake, where the water is deep, but is more 
and more sensible as you approach the opposite shore. I 
have been assured that loaded boats have often been in 
dunger of sinking, and could only be extricated by being 
towed by lighter boats. As for mysolf, I have never been 
in danger of foundering, but I have several limes had great 
difficulty in passing this spot with six stout rowers, whose 
utmost efforts could scarcely overcome the attraction of the 
mud. A similar phenomenon is observed on the lake Sagi- 
itnga, whose bottom attracts the boats with such force that 
it is only with the greatest difficulty that a loaded boat can 
ho made to advance ; fortunately the spot is only about 400 
yards over.’ Captain Back lias confirmed tho above by his 
into observations. 

Lakes differ very much in temperature, transparency, 
and in the colour of their waters. Lakos fed by the water 
of melted snows in summer are generally much colder 
than would be thought conformable with the season ; but 
the difference is principally in the lower waters, which, being 
cold, remain at. the bottom by reason of their greater den¬ 
sity. Some lakes never freeze, which is owing to their 
great depth. This is the case with Loch Ness in Scotland, 
which is 810 feet deep in the deepest part. Lakes are not 
subject to tides; at least the amount of tide, so far as ob 
solvation goes, seems not to be ascertained. 

The remarkable transparency of certain lakes is' truly 
astonishing ; thus the waters of Luke Superior are so pel¬ 
lucid, that, according to Mr. Honot, the fish and rocks may 
bo seen at a depth incredible to persons who have never 
visited those regious. The density of tho medium on which 
the vessel moves appears scarcely to exceed that of the at¬ 
mosphere, and the traveller becomes impressed with awe at 
the novelty of his situation. Elliot, in his ‘Letters from tho 
North of Europe,’ says, ‘ Nothing appears more singular to a 
foreigner than the transparency of the waters of the Norwe¬ 
gian lakes. At the depth of 100 or 120 foot, the surface of 
the ground beneath is perfectly visible; sometimes it may 
bo seen wholly covered with shells, sometimes only sprin¬ 
kled with them; now a submarine forest presents itself to 
view, and now a subaqueous mountain;’ and Sir A. de 
Capetl Brooko observed of tho same lakes, ‘When a boat 
passes over a subaqueous mountain of a certain height, the 
visual illusion is so perfect, that one who has gradually, in 
tranquil progress over the surface, ascended wondering the 
rugged steep, shrinks back with horror as he crosses the 
vortex, under an impression that he is falling headlong down 
the precipice.’ In tho lake Wetter, in Sweden, it is said a 
farthing may be seen at the depth of twenty fathoms. 

With regard to the colour of lakes, it may be observed 
that it is sometimes very difficult to account for the tints of 
large masses of water. The colour of the bottom, the depth, 
the shadows and reflected colours of surrounding bodies, 
subaqueous vegetation, springs, and many other circum¬ 
stances, affeot the colour of lakes. 

Lakes perform a very important function in tho economy 
of the earth. Rain does not always fall, and were it not 
for lakes, both visible and subterranean, those great natural 
reservoirs, {he greater number of rivers would be dried up 
in summer, and canals could not have a constant supply of 
water. The freshness and humidity which these sheets of 
water occasion by their evaporation are also eminently fa¬ 
vourable to the vegetation in tlieir environs. Many lakes 
at* of sufficient extent to be navigated, and thus facilitate 
commerce and industry. The fisheries of some are very 
valuable, and others, by tho salt obtained from them, are a 
mine of wealth. Finally, they m08t agreeably diversify the 
surface of the earth by the various appearances which they 
present of {he beautiful and {he sublime* 


LAKES are pigments prepared by combining vegetable 
or animal colouring matter with earths or metallic oxides; 
thus logwood [Logwood; Madder; Turmeric] and other 
woods and roots yield peculiar lakes; the general process is 
that of dissolving the colouring matter in a solution of 
potash or soda; and this, when added to a solution of alum, 
decomposes it, and the alumina and colouring matter nro 
precipitaled in combination. Indeed the affinity of some kinds 
of colouring matter for alumina is sufficiently strong to cause 
the formation of a lake without tho intervention of an 
alkali, and merely by mixing aqueous solutions of the 
colouring matter aud oarthy salt. 

LALAND. [Laai.and.] 

LALANDE, JOSEPH JEROME LE FRANCjAIS 
DE, was born at Bourg in the department of Ain, July 11, 
1732. His parents were Pierre le Francis and Marie Mon- 
chinut, of whom he was the only son. By their inordinate 
indulgence and extreme solicitude in anticipating all his 
wishes, he soon contracted habits of impatience and an irri¬ 
tability of temper, which, in after-years, ho frequently found 
himself unable to control. Surrounded by Jesuits, and nur¬ 
tured by his mother in the strict observance of devotional 
ceremonies, we are told that at the age of ten years it was 
not unusual for him, being disguised as a priest, to deliver 
a sermon of his own composition, to a select society, who 
requested as a favour to bo present at the declamations of 
so precocious an orator. As liis reason however began lo 
he developed, he gradually detached himself from those oc¬ 
cupations, notwithstanding the applause which his auditors 
were over ready to bestow, and lie as eager to receive, for 
while yet a child he evinced an unusual love of adulation. 
Many anecdotes are to'd in proof of tho early acuteness of 
his perception and the strong desire which lie manifested 
to comprehend the relation which one event boro lo 
another. 

I When about thirteen o’ - fourteen years old, be was sent 
to a college at Lyon, where for a time he appears to hrnc 
derived equal pleasure from tho study of poetry and elo¬ 
quence. and from attending the lectures of the several pro¬ 
fessors on natural and metaphysical philosophy. Upon tho 
occurrence of the great eclipse of 1748, of wlncli, with tho 
assistance of his tutor Le Peru BtVaud, lie made a telescopic 
observation, lie took great interest in the explanation given 
to him of that phenomenon, and thenceforward showed 
a more decided partiality for tho mathematical sciences. 
Hut it was the perusal of Fontenclle’s ‘Entrotiens sur la 
Plurality des Mondes,’ which, more than any other circum¬ 
stance, influenced his choice of a profession by familiarising 
him with the sublime speculations of astronomers, and nou¬ 
rishing that lovo of distinction which characterized the 
whole of his career. ‘ It is with pleasure,’ says Lalamle him¬ 
self, in his preface to an edition of that amusing book, 
which lie afterwards edited, ‘ that I acknowledge my obli¬ 
gation to it for that devouring activity which its perusal 
first excited at the ago of sixteen, and which I have since 
retained; from that time there appeared to me nothing com¬ 
parable to the Academy of Sciences, and I desired ardently 
lo see it long before 1 imagined there was a possibility of 
my over becoming one of its members.’ In order that he 
might devote himself more exclusively to tho pursuit of the 
mathematics, he requested permission of his parents to be¬ 
come a Jesuit; but they now entertained views of a more 
ambitious and worldly nature, and instead of yielding to 
bis request, held out the prospect of obtaining for him a 
lucrative appointment in the law, if he would consent to 
adopt that profession. 

Under the pretext of acceding to their wishes he removed 
to Paris, where he commenced the study of jurisprudence; 
but his first visit to the observatory decided his vocation, 
for he immediately determined upon attending the course 
of astronomy at the College of France. Delille, who had 
recently returned from Russia, was then professor of astro¬ 
nomy to that institution, but he was old, and his long ab¬ 
sence had occasioned him to be almost forgotten by tho 
public, So that his lectures were very thinly attended. This 
latter circumstance enabled him to proportion his lessons to 
the progress of Lalande, whose rapid advances gave him tho 
greatest satisfaction. They soon became mutually attached 
to each other, and Lalando was in the habit of frequenting 
the house of his tutor, where his mathematical difficulties 
could be more readily removed, and where ho could gain 
experience in astronomical observation. About the same 
time he likewise attended the lectures of Lemonnier, whose 
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reputation as an astronomer was perhaps greater than that 
of Delilje, and as both were fully eompetent to appreciate 
the ability of Lalande, there arose between these professors 
a sort of emulation as to which should contribute most to 
his future eminence. But notwithstanding the ardour with 
which Lalande applied himself to his favourite science, the 
study of the law was not altogether neglected. At the age 
of eighteen lie received from the judicial authorities of 
Paris the title of Advocate, soon after which he received 
instructions from his parents to return to Bourg, where 
they were anxious that lie should practise his profession 
for borne years. A fortuitous circumstance induced them 
to abandon the plans which they had formed for the pro¬ 
motion of his welfare and happiness. 

Lacaillo, who was at that time about to take liis departure 
for the Cape of Good Hope, with a view to the more exact 
determination of the moon’s parallax, had culled upon the 
astronomers of Europe to forward the object of his voyage 
by making observations at thoir respective observatories, 
similar to those which he contemplated making himself at 
the Cape. The favourable position of Berlin, which has 
nearly the same longitude, while it differs in latitude by 
nearly the fourth part of the earth’s entire circumference, 
suggested to Lemonnier the peculiar advantages which 
would accrue from observations made at the observatory of 
that. city. But it so happened that there were no instru¬ 
ments of any value at that observatory, and no person of 
ability had been appointed to its superintendence. Lemon- 
lner instantly ofl'erud the use of liis own instruments, and at 
his recommendation the academy confided to Lalande the 
responsibility of making the necessary observations. When 
Mauperluis presented Lalande to Frederick, the latter, as 
might he expected, expressed his surprise at receiving so 
young an astronomer—for Lalande had not then completed 
his nineteenth year,—but after many tlattering expressions 
he gave orders that every thing should ho done which could 
tend 1t> the attainment of the object in view. Here, during 
the latter part of the year 1751, and the early part of 1752, 
Lalande passed most of his nights in the observatory; liis 
mornings, m studying the mathematics under Euler; and 
Ins evenings, in the society of Mauperluis, Voltaire, D’Ar- 
gens, mid La Matne. After completing his observations, 
the substance of which ho communicated in a memoir to the 
Academy of Berlin, ho returned to Paris, where tlio Royal 
Academy expressed their unqualified approbation of his 
conduct, and immediately elected him it member of their 
society. From his election till within a few years of liis 
death, he contributed regularly to tlio Transactions of the 
Academy, and from this lime liis popularity as an astrono¬ 
mer may ho dated. 

The expected return of Halley’s comet had led Clairaut 
to investigate tlio amount of the perturbations to which it 
would be subject. Lalande, with the assistance of Madame 
Lcpuute, supplied him with all the uumevical computations 
of which he had need; and when the appearance of the 
comet hud realized their predictions, he wrote its history, 
which appeared in 1759, appended to a translation of Hal¬ 
ley's planetary tables. In 1760 he was appointed editor of 
the * Conuaissancus des Temps,’ in which he introduced 
many important alterations, and gave to it the form which 
it lias since retained. In 1762 he succeeded Deldle as 
professor of astronomy to the College of France, and conti¬ 
nued to discharge the duties of his office with zeal and 
assiduity for more than forty years. From among his pupils 
he was in the habit of selecting those who manifested pecu¬ 
liar attachment to aslronoraical science, and these lie would 
Invite to his house, where lie perfected them in the calcu¬ 
lations necessary for applying their theoretical knowledge 
to objects of utility. His residence was in fact a school 
wheroin many of his pupils not only received a scientific 
education, hut likewise board, lodging, and other necessa¬ 
ries, and from whence they afterwards removed either to 
conduct silme observatory, to fill an astronomical leotureship, 
or as professors of navigation and nautical astronomy on 
board the vessels of the government. 

In 1764 he published his large treatise on astronomy, 
which he afterwards extended to four volumes 4to. Before 
the ap^arance of this work there existed several able trea¬ 
tises on the theory of astronomy by La Cattle, Cassini, and 
Lemonnier; but these contained little or no information as 
to the practice of astronomy. To supply this omission was 
the main object of Lalande. ■ The work contains many bio¬ 
graphical and historical notes, which will always be inter¬ 


esting, and the results of numerous observations to which 
it will always he useful to recur. 

In 1772 he published his ‘Account of the Transit of 
Venus,’ observed 3rd June, 1769, which was drawn upwith 
considerable labour from the communications of those per¬ 
sons who, at his recommendation, had been sent by several 
of the European governments to different parts of the globe, 
in order to observe the phenomenon. 

Lulande died at Paris, 4tb April, 1807, in his 75th year. 
As an observer, an author, and a tutor, ho undoubtedly did 
much for the promotion of astronomy; but looking to the 
state of the mathematics at the time in which he lived, his 
knowledge of them appears to have been very limited. The 
candour and the warmth of his disposition gave full relief 
both to his virtues and his defects. He regarded conceal¬ 
ment of any kind and under any circumstances as disre¬ 
putable to an honourable man ; and acting up to this opi¬ 
nion, he invariublv expressed his Bentimenls without the 
slightest reserve, even when by so doing he prejudiced his 
own interests and those of his dearest friends, liis love of 
truth, and the boldness with which he attempted to subvert 
all systems and opinions which did not accord with his own, 
and which sometimes partook rather of a spirit of fanali- 
cisra than of pure philosophy, excited against him a crowd 
of detractors and enemies. The extreme irritability of liis 
temper led him on several occasions to acts of ingratitude 
towards Lemonnier, his early tutor and friend, who, to use 
Lulumle’s own expression, * refused to sec him during an 
entire revolution of the union’s nodes.’ His attachment to 
his native town was such that he made a point of visiting it 
every alternate year during the college vacation ; and upon 
these occasions he gave public lectures, founded an Acade¬ 
mical Society, and neglected nothing which might inspire a 
love of science and ufletters. His filial affection induced him 
frequently to attend the devotions of his mother, although the 
creed which she had so zealously endeavoured to inculcate 
had been greatly modified, if not altogether eradicated, by 
his intercourse with Voltaire and others while at Berlin. 

To conclude, although his moral character is not. altoge¬ 
ther irreproachable, lie was always ready to patronize the 
needy votary of science, and he would advocate the cause of 
a friend at the risk of his own personal safety. 

The following is a list of his principal publications :— 

‘Navigation, its History, Theory, and Practice,’ Paris, 
1793, 4to.; ‘The Physician s Almanack,’ Pans, 1800; 

‘ The Geographical and Chronological Almanack,’ 1799-80; 
‘Astronomy,’ 1st edition, 1764, 2 vols. 4to.; 2nd ed., 
1771-81, 4 vols. 4lo. ; 3rd ed., 1792, 3 vols. 4to.; ihe 
same work abridged, Amsterdam, 1 774 : Paris, 1775-1795, 
8vo.; ‘ Astronomy for Ladies,’ last edition, 1824; ‘Astro¬ 
nomical Biography,’ 1803, 4to.; ‘Treatise on Canals m 
general, and in particular of tlio Canal of Languedoc,’ Paris, 
1778, fol.; ‘ Transit of Venus,’ 1764,4t.o.; ‘ Description of a 
Machine for dividing Mathematical Instruments, translated 
from tlio English of Kamsdcn,' 1790; ‘ A Discourse tend¬ 
ing to prove “That the spirit of justice constitutes the glory 
and security of empires,” ’ to which the Academy of Mar¬ 
seille awarded tlieir prize, 1757 ; * Dissertation on Capillary 
Altruction,’ 1770; ‘Ephemeris of the Heavens,’ 1775-1800; 
‘Exposition of Astronomical Calculations,' 1762 ; ‘ French 
Celestial History,’ 1801 ; ‘Letter to Cassini on the subject 
of Saturn’s Ring,’ 1773 ; ‘Memoir on the Interior of Africa,’ 
1795; ‘ Reflections upon Comets which may approach the 
Earth,’ 1773; ‘ Astronomical Tables for the Meridian of 
Paris,’ 1770; ‘Portable Logarithms,' 1802; ‘Treatise on 
the Tides,’ 1781 ; ‘Journey to Mont Blanc,’ 1796. 

The whole of tlio papers of Lalande in the Memo, is of 
the Institut were contributed between the years 1751 and 
1806. Of those the most important are: ‘On the Parallax 
of the Moon, and its Distance from tli-Earth,’ 1752-53-56- 
87; ‘On Secular Equations, and on the Mean Motions 
of the Sun, Moon, Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars,’ 1 757 ; ‘ On 
the Theory of Mercury,’ 1766-67-63-86; ‘On the Solar 
Spots and Rotation,’ 177G-78; ‘On Ilorschol’s Planet,’ 
1779-87 ; ‘On the Length of the Solar Year,’ 1782; ‘Ob¬ 
servations of 8000 Northern Stars,’ 1789-90. He likewise 
superintended an edition of the ‘ Astronomy’ of Lucailie, 
Bouguer’s ‘Navigation,’ Flamsteed’s ‘ Celestial Atlas,’ Pon- 
teneUe’s ‘ Plurality of Worlds,’ and in conjunction with 
Laplace and others he edited the latter volumes of Mont u- 
cla s ‘History of the Mathematics.’ 

(Delambre, Elnge de Lalande , in the ‘ Memoirs of the 
Institut,’ 1807, and notice of his life in the ‘Biog. Uni vers. 
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Hutton'* Mathematical Dictionary ; Querard’s Diction- table that he was annoyed by the slightest circumstance. 
naire Bibliographique.) He now commenced arranging the results of his researches, 

LAMA. [Llama.] but instead of forming a separate work they received 

LAMA, LAMAISM, is the name given to the Budd- another destination; for Pankouke having formed the plan 
hist religion in Mongolia and Tibet. Lama in these lan- of the ‘ Encyclopedic Mfithodique,’engaged the most learned 
guages properly means priest, but is only applied to those men in each department, and Lamarck, who undertook the 
persons who enjoy the higher dignities of the Buddhist botany, was one of the first contributors, and among the 
hierarchy. It first became an illustrious appellation after most active, for in 1783 his first volume was ready for pub- 
the conquests of the Mongols under Genghis Khan and his lication, containing a history of botany, preceded by an in¬ 
successors had elevated the individual who pretended to be troduction to the science: this composition, though good in 
the successor of Buddha to the dignity of Dalai Lama, some respects, shows marks of the precipitation with which 
[Dalai Lama.] The name was first confined to eight sub- it was written. He rapidly continued the work: a second 
ordinate chiefs, who were appointed to act as his council, volume appeared in 1788, and everything promised a speedy 
but was afterwards extended by the Dalai Lama to all completion of the subject, when the publisher proposed to 
other priests who possessed a certain degree of authority. M. Lamarck to execute a series of platos to illustrate the 
The title of Lama is given to the head of every monastery, different genera of plants. These appeared arranged 
and every Lama is considered a vicar of the deity, and re- according to. the Linnman system, though contrary to the 
quires implicit obedienco to all his commands, like the | wish of the author. It was the original intention that each 
Dalai Isuna himself. The opinions of this sect are fully fasciculus of plates should have been accompanied with ex- 
doveloped in the article Buddha ; and their religious riles plauatory letter-press, but this only appeared with the first; 
and ceremonies resemble those of the Bonzes in Japan. nine fasciculi of plates came out, but they were never coni- 

LAMANTIN. [Whales.] pleted. The publication of tho * Encyclopedic* was now nr- 

LAMARCK, JEAN BAPTISTE PIERRE ANTOINE rested by the breaking out of the Revolution, and with this 

DE MONNET, CHEVALIER DE, member of the an- event Lamarck's botanical labours ceased, 
tient Academy of Sciences, and afterwards of the Institute. In 1788 Lamarck hnd been appointed assistant to Duu- 
Tliis celebrated botanist and zoologist was born 1st August, ben ton in the ‘ Cabinet du Jardindu Roi,’where he was 
1744, at Bazentin in Picardy, of a noble family. He was particularly intrusted with the charge of the vegetable ue- 
originally destined for the church, and received his educa- pnrtmcnt. Here nothing could disturb him from his peace- 
tion at the Jesuits’ College at Amiens, where he was noted ful occupations and studies, and he remained unmolested 
for that assiduous application to study which had so great amidst all the troubles and horrors of the Revolution. Dur¬ 
an influence over his future career. Beiug desirous how- ing the reign of terror he proposed a plan for organizing the 
ever at that time to follow the profession of lus ancestors. Museum, and though little attention was paid to it at the 
at the ago of seventeen ho left collcgo and entered the army, time, lie had afterwards the satisfaction to see it realized in 
in whicli ho served under Marshal Broglie in the long the establishment of the institution of the Museum in 
war against the English and Dutch. lie greatly dislin- 1793. But notwithstanding Ins talents and labours, Lamarck 
guislied himself by his bravery, but accident turned liis was near being forgotten among the professors of the nw 
talents into another channel; for, being wounded and suffer- institution. Botany was the only science which he was 
ing from ill health, he was obliged to quit the military ser- well qualified to teach, and in this department Dcsfontaincs 
vice. He then went to Paris to study medicine, but it does and .1 ussiuu were appointed to the new chairs. The subject 
not appear that ho ever did anything in that science, for we of zoology only remained, to which, with tile exception 
find him turning his attention to natural philosophy, and in of conehology, Lamarck had paid little attention. This 
1778 he communicated to the Academy of Sciences some branch was divided into several sections; the vertebrated 
observations on the laws which regulate the formation and animals were given to M. Etienne Geoffroy, since known 
dispersion of clouds. The Academy engnged him to pro- as the illustrious Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, who afterwards 
secute his researches on this subject, but he now com- shared this department with M. Lacfipede, who was then 
meneod another branch of science which conducted him absent and persecuted: the latter undertook the reptiles 
rapidly to colebrity, namely botany. At this time Bornard and fishes. The remaining classes of the animal kingdom, 
de Jussieu was engaged in arranging the plants of the Jar- comprising all the invertebrate, which were then considered 
din du Roi, according to their natural affinities; and at the of little interest, wore left to Lamarck, who, putting forth 
same period the ingenious but artificial system of Linnaeus all his zeal in their investigation, and all his talents in their 
was at its hoight of popularity. M. Lamarck undertook to classification und description, has shown that they are 
form a new arrangement, which should be intermediate be- almost as complicated in structure and interesting in his- 
tween the others, selecting the most easily reconciled parts tory, and incomparably more numerous, than the beings 
of both; he also borrowed from the older system of Tourne- higher in the scale of creation. The ‘ Systcmo des Animaux 
fort, who formed the principal characters of his classes and sans Vertebras,’ published in 1801, was the fruit of his 
orders on the modifications and form of the corolla. La- profound researches, and laid the foundation of his greater 
marck thus constructed a new method of classification, ac- work, the ‘ Ilistoire Naturelle des Animaux sans Vorlfibres,' 
cording to which ho arranged all the known species of published at Paris from 1815 to 1822, in 7 vols. 8vo. This 
plants indigenous to France. He named this work the is the most valuable of all his labours, and ranks among 
• Flore Franchise,' and presented it to the Academy of the first modern works on natural history. Lamarck com- 
Scionces, who were highly pleased with it. The work par- menced his lectures in the Museum in 1794, being then 
ticularly attracted the attention of Buffon, who had suffi- fifty years old, aud he continued to deliver them up to 
cient influence to get it published at the expense of govern- 1818, when, becoming almost blind and very infirm, he was 
ment for the benefit of the author, whose circumstances at obliged to resign, and was replaced by one of his colleagues 
that time were narrow. The * Flore Fran$aise’ appeared in in the Institute, M. Latreille. His eyes becoming affected 
1780, bearing the dato of 1778, in 3 vols. 8vo. In 1779 during the compilation of his last work, the ‘ M6moires sur 
Lamarck was elected a member of the antiont Academy of les Coquilles,’ published in the ‘ Annales des Museum,’ he 
Sciences. In his * Flore’ he announced that it was his in- was assisted in the bivalves by M. Valenciennes, and in the 
toution to set about a general work on plants, and accord- remaining classes by his eldest daughter Mademoiselle 
ingly he commenced collecting materials for that purpose, Lamarck. This celebrated man died in Paris, in Decem- 
and chance threw in his way several rich herbaria, among her, 1829, at the advanced age of eiglity-six. 
others that of Sonnerat. Having a great wish to travel Lamarck is chiofly known in this country by liis excellent 
over Franee and Europe, he obtained an appointment, arrangement of the Conchifera, or Testaceous Mbllusca, in 
through the influence of Buffon, to visit the different botanic which department he made so great a change, that he lias 
gardens and oelebratqd collections of plants in Europe, for left comparatively little to be done by those who come after 
the purpose of procuring curious and rare specimens for the him. Mr. Swainson observes that ‘ the system of Lamarck, 
Jaidiu du Roi. Buffon’s son accompanied him, and they in regard to the Boft or invertebrate animals, deserves par- 
travelled through most of Germany and the Low Countries, ticular attention, since he was unquestionably the fi-st who. 
On his return to Paris he continued to cultivate botany by his unrivalled perception of natural affinities, obtained 
with the same ardour as before, and was admitted to the an indistinct view of that circular arrangement which was 
botanical excursions of J. J. Rousseau, on condition that he more clearly and fully developed by his successors in this 
should not appear to take any notice of either the person or intricate field of inquiry,’ particularly by Mr. MacLeay. 
actions of that extraordinary man, whose temper was so irri- But though we admire the talents, judgment, industry. 
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and extensive knowledge which this able naturalist pos¬ 
sessed, we must regret the absurd and fanciful theories 
which he introduced into his writings and lectures. He 
supposed that all organized beings, from the lowest to the 
highest forms, were progressively developed from similar 
living microscopic particles. This may be called the theory 
of metamorphosis, according to which a formative substance 
is held to exist, but is allowed to change its form in order 
to be converted into a new being. He was also an advocate 
of the doctrine of spontaneous generation ; and, according to 
his theory, it was only necessary to suppose a soft gelatinous 
mass of amorphous but organic matter to become traversed 
by surrounding fluids in order to produce a permanent living 
movement or growth; if the mass was destitute of irritability 
it became the type of vegetable life, if it possessed that pro¬ 
perty, animal. Afterwards he pretended that use and cir¬ 
cumstances determined the existence of new organs, which 
rendered the beings more or less perfect. These principles 
aio only a continuation of those which Maillet and Buffon 
had beforo promulgated. 

In his great work he adopts the same theories: he divides 
the animal kingdom into three classes, the * Apathiques,' 
the ‘ Sensible*, and tho ‘ Intelligentsand after having 
followed tho order of progression by which nature conducts 
the different beings to perfection, ho regards intelligence 
•solely as the expression of the will of tho supreme being. 
'I hose theories are inconsistent even with his own words, 
and are almost too ridiculous to be repeated. Lamarck 
wrote many other works and papers. ( Biographie ilex 
Homines l ’wants ; Biographic Mtdicale, in the Diction- 
linin’ dux Sciences Medicates, &c.) 

LAMB. [Shkbv.] 

LAMB, CHARLES, was born February 18, 1775, in 
Crown Office Row, Inner Temple. Ilis father was clerk to 
Air. Salt, one of the benchers of the Inner Temple, and 
both master and servant (the latter under the namo of 
Lovell) hate received honouinble commemoration in tho 
‘ Essays of Elia.’ Born m tho Temple, Lamb was educated 
at Christ’s Hospital. Thus his early life was spent in the 
most old fashioned and busy parts of London : a circum- 
Manco which probably exorcised a strong influence over his 
character and habits. For though many passages in ins 
corks indicate a lively power of relishing the beauties of in¬ 
animate nature (see fur example his Letters, vol. i., p. 221) 
Ins relish was as of a luxury, to be enjoyed distantly, and at 
intervals: his cravings were for the excitement of society, 
the splendours, oddities, and squalidness of the metropolis. 
This feeling breaks out everywhere in his ‘ Letters.’ * I 
often shed tears,’ he says, ‘ in the motley Strand, for fulness 
of joy at so much life.’ (See vol. i., p. 182, 213, &e.) Colo- 
ridge was ins school-fellow, and thus was laid the founda¬ 
tion of a friendship which endured through life. Labour¬ 
ing under an impediment of speech, which prevented his 
succeeding to an exhibition in one of our universities, Lamb 
was driven for subsistance to the uncongenial labours of 
the desk: he became in 1792 a clerk in tho accountant’s 
office in the India House, in which, rising in place and 
salary, he continued a rogular labourer till March, 1825, 
w hen lie was allowed to retire upon a handsome pension. 

11 is printed works, he says somewhere, were but recreations: 
his veal ones being contained in some hundred volumos on 
I he shelves of Leadenhall Street. But strongly as he felt, 
almost to ropining, the irksome bondage of his daily duties, 
lie was duly sensible of the value of a certain income and a 
fixed employment: and. earnestly dissuaded one of his 
valued friends from exchanging the drudgery of a commer¬ 
cial life for the precariousness of a dependence upon literary 
labour. His own feelings on obtaining his liberty are beau¬ 
tifully recorded in ‘ The Superannuated Man,’ one of the 
the ' Last Essays of Elia.’ Being unmarried, ho dwelt 
through life with an only sister, to whom he was linked by 
a community of tastes, and by the strongest ties of affection. 
Ho died in consequence of an accident, apparently trifling, 
Dccembor 27, 1834. 

Lamb’s first appearance as an author was in a small 
volume of f*enu published jointly with Coleridge and 
Lloyd. This association brought on him the wrath of the 
‘ Anti-Jacobin;’ as did his drama of ‘John Woodvil,’ pub¬ 
lished in 1801, the heavier fire of the * Edinburgh Review.’ 
An increasing relish for our older poets, and for those who 
An our own day have sought inspiration from them, or from 
nature herself, has caused the beauty and feeling of Lamb’s 
prems to be better apprepiated. Still his popularity depends 
P C., No. 823 . 


more on his prose writings; and especially On his ‘ Essays of 
Elia,’ which were begun in the 1 London Magazine,’ and 
collected afterwards in two small volumes. They abound 
in references to the author’s character, history, and habits; 
and with the two volumes of Letters, lately published by 
Sergeant Talfourd, present a minute and most interesting 
picture of a mind quaint, humorous, full of high and lovely 
thoughts and feelings, and affection for all things animate, 
and more indulgent to the weaknesses of others than its 
own frailties. Tile prefaco to tho * Last Essays of Elia’ is 
an exquisite sketch, by himself, of liis own character. 

His works are contained in two vols. 12mo., 1818/ Essays 
of Elia, Album Verses,’ &c., 1830; ‘ Specimens of English 
Dramatic Poets who lived about the time of Shakspuarc,’ 
1808. They have recently been republished by Mr. Moxon, 
the poems in ono, the nroBo in three volumes. The ‘ Fare¬ 
well to Tobacco’ and the ‘ Essay on RoaBt Pig’ are admir¬ 
able specimens, in verse and prose, and in widely different 
styles, of his peculiar and easy humour. ‘Christ’s Hospital 
Thirty-five Years ago;’ ‘ The Old Benchers of the Inner 
Temple;’ ‘ Blakesmoor,’ &c., show his power of throwing a 
charm round things indifferent in themselves, but endeared 
to him by early association. As specimens of his criticism 
wo may instance his essays ‘On tho Genius of Hogarth,’ and 
’ On (lie Tragedies of Shakspeare.’ His serious is no less 
admirable than his humorous vein, and is always pregnant 
with some healthy and benevolent moral. Wo doubt 
whether his works are yet, or will be, widely popular: for 
there was an original quaintness in his character, nourished 
by his habits ami studies, which those only who have some¬ 
thing similar in their temper and pursuits will fully relish. 
Few however have enjoyed so fully the affectionate admira¬ 
tion of a large anil varied circle of friends: and having with 
thorn encountered and surmounted much ridicule, he will 
hold an honourable place in our literature along with Colo- 
ridge, and others yet living, whose friendship, in life, ho 
regarded among his most precious privileges, and with 
whom ho wool' be best pleased to be associated in fame. 

LAMBALLE. [Corns du Nord.] 

LAMBARDE, WILLIAM, an eminent lawyer and anti¬ 
quary, was the son of John Lambarde, an alderman of 
London, and was born October 18, 1536. Of his early 
years we know nothing, till in 1556 he entered at Lincoln’s 
Inn as a student. Here he studied under Lawrence Nowel 
(tho brother of Dean Nowel), a person eminent for his 
knowledge of antiquities and of the Saxon tongue, from 
whom Lambarde imbibed tho notion that an acquaint¬ 
ance with tlie customs and jurisprudence of the Saxon 
times would be useful to him in his profession. Tho first, 
fruits of his studies appeared in a collection and translation 
of the Saxon laws, under the title of ‘ APXAIONOMIA, sivo 
do Priscis Anglorum Legibus Librt,’ 4to., 1568, afterwards 
republished in 1644 by Abraham Wheloe, with Bede’s 
‘ Ecclesiastical History.’ In 1570 wo find him residing at 
Wostcombe, near Greenwich in Kent, of the manor of 
which he was possessed, and where, without giving up his 
profession of the law, he devoted much of his labours to the 
service of tho county. His’ Perambulation of Kent,’ finished 
in 1570, was published in a small quarto volume in 1576. In 
1574 he founded an hospital for poor persons at East Green¬ 
wich in Kent, said to have been tlie first founded by a 
Protestant. In 1578 ho was admitted a bencher of Lin¬ 
coln's Inn, and in 1579 was appointed a justice of tho 
peace for the county of Kent, an offiee which he not only 
performed with diligence and integrity, but endeavoured to 
explain and illustrate for the benefit of other magistrates 
in his ‘ Eirenarcha, or the Offieo of the Justices of ilio 
Peace,’ in four books, 4to., 1581 ; between which year and 
1619 it was reprinted eleven times. He also published a 
small treatise on ‘The Duties of Constables,’ &e., 8vo., 
1582, which was reprinted six times. In 1592 he was 
appointed a master in chancery by Sir John Puckering, 
lord-keeper, and in 1597 keeper of the rolls and house of 
the rolls in Chancery-lane, by Sir Thomas Egerton. lord- 
keeper, and in 1600 keeper of the records in tho Tower. 
He died at his house at Wostcombe, August 19, 1601, and 
was buried in the parish church of East Greenwich. The 
monument placed over him, upon the rebuilding of that 
church, was removed to tho parish church of Sevenoaks in 
Kent, whore is still the sent and burying-place of his fa¬ 
mily. Lambardo’s ‘Archeion, or a Discourses upon tho 
High Courts of Justice in England,’ was not published till 
1635 by his grandson Thomas lambarde: another work, 

Vox,. XIII.—2 O 
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originally intended as a general account of Great Bri¬ 
tain, he relinquished upon finding that Camden was en¬ 
gaged upon tho same projoct. The materials which he 
had collected for it were published in 1730, in 4to., under 
the title of ‘ Dictionarium Angliso Topographicum et Hislo- 
ricum.’ Lambarde waB one of the most accurate antiquaries 
of his day, and in all respects a man of learning and worth. 

(Nichols’s Bibl. Topogr. Brit., No. xlii.; Chalmers, 
Bingr. Diet., vol. xix., pp. 473-47S.) 

LAMBERT, JOHN, is said to have been born of a good 
family, probably about 1620, and to have been educated for 
the bar. On the breaking out of the contest between the 
King and the parliament, he abandoned tho study of tho 
law, and joined the parliamentary army, in which he is 
mentioned as holding the rank of colonel at the battle of 
Marston Moor ( 2 nd July, 1644). After distinguishing him¬ 
self at Naseby, with Cromwell in Scotland, at Worcester, 
and on other occasions, and rising to the rank of major- 
general, the appointment of Fleetwood on the death of 
lruton (November, 1651) to the chief command of the forces 
in Ireland produced an alienation between Lambert and 
Cromwell which was never wholly healed, although he was 
one of tho officers whom Cromwell summoned in J unc, 1653, 
to take upon them tho settlement of the government, and 
lie was m May. 1655, appointed by the Protector one of his 
eleven major-generals, as they were styled, or commanders 
of the military forces in the several districts of the kingdom. 
Lambert’s district comprehended tho five northern counties 
of Durham, Cumberland, Northumberland, Westmoreland, 
and Yorkshire. lie took little part in public affairs, how¬ 
ever, during the life of tho Protector. The most important, 
part of Lambert's career is comprised within the space of 
about twenty months that elapsed between the death of 
Oliver Cromwell and the return of the king. He became 
the. soul of the confederacy of discontented officers, which 
after the mooting of his first parliament, in January, 165!); 
was formed against, tho new protector Richard, and which 
speedily effected the deposition of that feeble and unambi¬ 
tious personage. [Cromwell, Richard.] Lambert was 
now accounted the head of the Fifth-monarchy Men, or 
extreme republican and Independent party. On the break¬ 
ing out of tho Royalist insurrection in July, he was 
sent by tho Rump Parliament to suppress it, a business 
which he performed with extraordinary vigour; hut imme¬ 
diately after his success lie turned round upon the parlia¬ 
ment, and, on its resistance to his demands, dispersed it by 
military violence, 13th October. The part taken by Monk 
however, and tho falling away of their partisans on all 
hands, soon reduced Lambert and the cabal of officers, or 
Committee of Safety, as they called themselves, to extre¬ 
mities; and by the beginningof January, 1660, having been 
deserted by almost the whole of the force with which ho 
hud set out for tho north to encounter Monk, he was 
seised by orders of the restored parliament and com- 
mitied to the Tower. On the 9th of April following he 
made his escape from confinement, to the infinite conster¬ 
nation of Monk and the Council of State; but the activity 
of Colonel lngoldsby recaptured him at Davontry, on the 
22 nd of the same month, when he was already at the head 
of a considerable body of horse, the greater part of which 
however deserted him at the critical moment. He was ex¬ 
cepted from the Act of Indemnity passed aflcr the Restora¬ 
tion ; but although he was in June, 1662, brought to trial 
before the Court of King's Bench along with Sir Harry 
Vane, he was, after being found guilty, reprieved at the 
bar, the distinction made between the two prisoners being 
expressly placed by the judges to the account of his com¬ 
paratively dutiful and submissive behaviour in tho course of 
the trial. Ho was eventually banished to the Island of 
Guernsey, where he lived for above thirty years. 

LAMBETH, a large parish, a portion of which, together 
with portions of the parishes of St. Giles’s, Camberwell, and 
St. Mary, Newington, constitute a parliamentary borough. It 
is in the eastern division of the hundred of Brixton and county 
of Surrey. It is situated on the right bank of the river 
Thames. The name is of Saxon origin, and signifies, ac¬ 
cording to Camden, 'a dirty station.’ The Saxon kings had 
a mansion here, where they occasionally resided. The 
palace of the archbishop of Canterbury, which is situated 
near the river, exhibits specimens of the architecture of 
various ages. The chapel and crypt beneath were probably 
built by archbishop Bonifece as early as the year 1262, but 
the other parts of the building are of more recent date. 


Within the last five or six years the palace htis been repaired 
under the direction of Mr. Edward Blore. In the dining-room 
are the portraits of all the archbishops who have filled the 
see from Laud down to tho present time. The library occu¬ 
pies the four galleries over the cloisters, which form a small 
quadrangle. During the civil wars the greater part of the 
books were removed to the university of Cambridge, and the 
others dispersed among private individuals. After the Re¬ 
storation exertions were made to effect their complete re¬ 
storation, which were in a great measure successful. At the 
present time there are about 25,000 volumes, some of which 
are of great rarity. Many of the manuscripts are valuable, 
and those which contain the registers of the see of Canter¬ 
bury are in an excellent state of preservation. Before the 
Reformation tho archbishops had prisons here for the punish¬ 
ment of ecclesiastical offenders, and it was here that Elizabeth 
confined the earl of Essex before sending him to the Tower. 

In the year 1 S3 1 tho parish contained a population of 
67,856 persons, having been increased during tho previous 
ten years by 30,218 persons. The manufactures are numer¬ 
ous and important, compiising those of soap, white and red 
lead, plate-glass, patent, shot, besides extensive breweries, 
distilleries, &e. There is a parochial school creeled in 1808, 
the Philanthropic Society’s school, another belonging to the 
Benevolent Society of St. Patrick, and many other charita¬ 
ble institutions. 

Lambeth was constituted a parliamentary borough bv the 
Reform Act, and u-turns two members. 

For an account of the antiquities of the parish tho reader 
is referred to the Bibliotheca Topngra/Jura Brilanmca, vol. 
it.; ami Lvsims' Jinn nmx of London, vol. i. 

LAMBRUS, Leach's name for a genus of hrachynrous 
crustaccous decapods. [Parthenopians.] 

LAME'GO, a town of Portugal in the province ofBeira, 
situate 1 about two miles from the south hunk of the Douro, 
and al the foot of the Sen a do Pemde, which is ail offset of 
the rirlgo of Alcolm. it is a bishop's see, has an antient 
cathedral, built by Count Don Enrique, father of Alfonso I., 
several other churches and convents, an hospital, and 9000 
inhabitants. The town is built in great part on tiie slope 
of a hill; the lower part contains one wide and nearly level 
street: the cathedral and tho episcopal palace and gardens 
are in the upper town. Lamego is the chief town of the 
comarcaof the same namo, which extends from the Douro 
southwards to the Vouga, which divides it from the eomaren 
of Viseu. This district is lnlly, and contains several valleys, 
through which various streams flow northwards into the 
Douro. Tho Serra de Montcmuro, which joins the Berra 
de Maraom on one side and the Serra de Alcoba or Cara- 
mula on tho other, crosses tho country from north-cast to 
south-west. The county produces abundance of good wine, 
which is sent to Oporto, under the name of Alto-Douro wine. 
It was at Laracgo that tho first Cortes of Portugal were as¬ 
sembled in 1143 by Alfonso I., to establish the fundamental 
laws of the Portuguese kingdom. [Cortes.] 

Alfonso is said to have claimed a divine right to the 
throne, asserting that, the night before the battle ofOurique, 
he had had a vision of the Saviour, encouraging him to 
the fight, and promising the kingly crown Mo him and his 
descendants after him.’ (Duarto Galvao, Chronica do Rei 
Dom A fonso.) A document to this effect, signed by the 
king, two bishops, and eight of the nobility and deputies of 
the towns, was said to have beon discovered v in the monas¬ 
tery of Alcoba 9 a in 1596 by Brito, who transcribed it in bis 
‘ Chronicles of tho Cistercian Order.’ Brnndao, in his ‘Mo- 
narquia Lusitana,' Lisbon, 1638, published the acts of the 
Cortes of Lamego, the genuineness of which has been 
doubted by some. (History of the Revolutions of Portugal, 
with Sir Robert SouthweWs Letters concerning the Revo¬ 
lution < 5 /1667, London, 1740.) By these acts a formal re¬ 
gulation is made as to the transmission of the crown to the 
lineal descendants of Alfonso, male and female, with a pro¬ 
viso that the eldest daughter of a king should marry none 
but a Portuguese, lest the kingdom should fall into the 
hands -of a foreigner. It was also decreed by the Cories, 
and assented to by Alfonso for himself and his successors, 
that Portugal was a free and independent kingdom, and 
that no king or prince of'Portugal should ever acknowledge 
himself as tributary to a foreign power, for if he did, he 
should lose all right to tho throne. (Lemos, Historia Gene¬ 
ral de Portugal’ b.«.) 

Lamego is 70 miles north-cast of Coimbra, 25 north of 
Viseu, and 45 cast of Oporto. A good road has been made 
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between Lamego and Oporto at the expense of the Oporto 
Wine Company. (Minano, Diccionario Geograflco; Fiores, 
Esvaiia Sagrada; Kinsey, Portugal Illustrated.) 

lAMELLA'RIA. [PtEirnoBKANCHUs.] 

LAMELLIBRANCHIA'TA, M. De Blainville’s third 
order of Acephaluphora (Acfiphales Testac^s gf Cuvier). 

M. De Blainville mutes this order consist of the follow¬ 
ing families:— 1 st. Ostracea (Oysters, &c.); 2 nd. Sub- 
mtracea (Spondylus, &c.); 3rd. Margaritacea (Vulsella, 
Malleus, &c.); 4th. Mytilacea (Mussels and Pumas); 5tlx. 
Polyndonta, or Arr.ar.ea; 6 th. Submytilacea (Anodon, Unio, 
Carditat; 7th. Chamacea; 8 th. Conchacea; 9tli. Pyloridea; 
loth. Adesmacea( Pholas, Teredo, Fistulana, &e.). 

M Rang separates the order into two divisions. 

1 st. Monomyaria. 

Familios:— 1 st. Os traces, Cuvier ( Ostreadee ); 2 nd. Pec- 
tinides, Lam. ( Pectinidce ); 3rd.Mall6aces, Lam. ( Malle'ida •); 
4th. Avieul 6 s (Aviculidte). 

2 nd. Dimyaria. 

Families:—5th. Arcaces ( Arcades ); 6 th. Mytilaefas (My- 
tilidee) ; 7th. Submytilac 6 s (Submytilidee: freshwater— 
Anodon, Unio, &c.; Naiades of Lamarck and Lea; marine— 
Cardita, Cypricardia, &c.); 8 tli. Chamacea (CharrmUc ); 
9th. Conchacea; 10 th. Pyloridea; 11 th. Tubicolcs, Lam. 
(Aspergillum, Clavagella, &c.). 

The families of this order which have not already been 
noticed will, for the most part, be treated of under their 
respective titles. The Arcadee will be found under the title 
Polyodonta, and the Adesmacea under Pholas and other 
generic names. For the organization see Conchikkiia and 
Naiades. 

LAMELLICORNES (Lntrcille), one of the sections of 
the order Coleoptera. The insects of tins section have five 
joints to all the tarsi. The antenna; are inserted in a small 
hollow in front of the eyes, short, usually composed of nine 
or ten joints, the last of which are large and tint, and open 
like a fan. [Coleoptera, vol. vii„ p. 341, fig. 9.J The 
number of these lamellated joints varies, but there are 
generally three. The elypeus is usually very large, and 
the labrum is small and hidden beneath the elypeus. The 
antorjor tibim arc dentated externally, and tho posterior tibiae 
ure often more or less denticulated. The mandibles of 
some of the species arc membranous. 

The larva [Coleoptera, vol. vii., p. 340, fig. I] is soft, of 
a cylindrical form, or nearly so, and has a large vertical 
head. There are six small legs attached to the thoracic 
segments. Tho body is always bent. When about to as¬ 
sume the pupa state, the larva; enclose themselves in an 
oval case formed of particles of earth, rotten wood, or other 
surrounding substances, which are cemented by a glutinous 
matter. Some of them live in the ground and feed upon 
the roots of plants, and others live in decayed animal and 
vegetable substances, upon which they feed. Tho perfect 
insects also feed upon these substances (many of them are 
found in dung); others feed upon the leaves of plants, or 
on the flowers. 

Latroille divides the Lamellieornes into two great tribes. 
[Scarauaides and Lucanidks.] 

LAMELLIROSTRES, Cuvier’s name for the great 
family of the Anatider (Ducks, Geese, Swans). 

LAMENTATIONS of JEREMIAH. [.Jerf.miah.] 

LAMIA'CE/E, or LABIA'TAi, a very extensive and im¬ 
portant natural order of Exogenous plants, with irregular 
unsyraraotrieal monopetalous flowers, and a four-lobed 
ovary, changing to four seed-like monospermous fruits. It 
is technically allied so nearly to Boraginacetc as to differ 
apparently in little except having regular flowers; but in 
nature it belongs to a different series of vegetation. The 
leaves of Lamiacem are uniformly opposite, and their stems 
square or nearly so, and in the greater part of the order 
the flowers are disposed in short opposite clusters axillary 
to loaves, and appearing in consequence as if in whorls. 

The species are generally aromatic and tonic, a property 
that is in most cases owing to the secretion of a volatile oil 
in little cysts or glands occupying the leafy organs. The 
aromatic qualities are familiar to us*inthe Sage, Marjoram, 
Thyme, Basil, and similar plants, commonly cultivated for 
the service of the kitchen, as condiments; of Lavender, so 
much valued for its peculiar fragrance; of Mint and Pep¬ 
permint, well known for their stimulating power, and of 
many others. Betony, Ground Ivy, Horehound, and others 
are examples of the bitter tonic qualities of such plants; 
Rosemary appears to have the specific property of stiffening 


the hair and encouraging its growth; its oil is that whion 
gives the green colour to boar’s grease and such pomatums 
and Cat-thyme (Teucrium marum) and Cat-mint (Nepeta 
Cataria) seem to be genuine feline aphrodisiacs. 

Plants of this order are distributed over all the warmer 
and temperate parts of the world, generally being herba¬ 
ceous, and never exceeding the size of small bushes. Mr. 
Boutham has given an elaborate view of their geographical 
distribution, from which it appears that out, of 1714 species 
1030 belong to the Eastern hemisphere, and 649 to the 
Western; 8 only are arctic; 80 inhabit the temperate parts 
of Europe, 190 Spain, 149 the Himalayan Mountains,' and 
only 15 7 the equinoctial regions of both the old and now- 
world, and those are chiefly mountain plants. 

Linnaeus distributed the genera of LaniiaceoB through 
his Didynatnia Gymnospermia and Diandria Monog)nu. 
Writers on the natural system have devised much better 
modes of arrangement; the most perfect and recent is that 
of Mr. Bentham, i.Labiatarum Genera et Species, London, 
1832-36, 8V0. 783pp.) 



Leaf amJ flowers of Salri.t piateiism 

1, the ovary, upou the lout lobes of which a |»art of the < haraetcr of tie, 
order depends. 

LAM1AN WAR. Those cities of Greece which wore 
impatient under the supremacy of the Macedonians legal (led 
Alexander’s death as a favourable opportunity to regain in¬ 
dependence. In this struggle the Athenians look tin; lead. 
They were cordially supported by tho AStolians, both having 
a private reason for their alacrity in Alexander’s avowed 
design to restore all Greek exiles to their countries. By 
such a measure the Athenians would have been obliged to 
cede Samos, part of which they had lately colonized to the 
expulsion of the former possessors, whilo the Aiudiuns had 
a similar motive in their treatment of OSniadir. The 
richer part of the Athenians were very averse to contend 
again with the powor of Macedon; but the poor, w ho looked 
to war for pay and plunder, of whom Philip said that, war 
was their peace, and peace their war, carried the point and 
ambassadors were despatched through Greece to organize a 
confederacy, in which the Argians, Messenians, ami other 
states of Peloponnesus, with many of the minor nations of 
northern Greece, joined. The events of this, which is 
called the Lamian War, have already been related at suffi¬ 
cient length. [Antipatkr; Athens; Lkosthknks] 

LAMINAR1TES. Brongniurt. classing fossil fuoi ac¬ 
cording to the analogy they offer to recent tribes, uses this 
term tor one species found in the secondary strata of Aix, 
near La Rochelle. 

Lamm as DAY, the name for the first of August, from 

404 
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the Anglo-Saxon Hlqf-mcesse, loaf-mass or feast, when the 
Saxons offered an oblation of loaves made from now corn. 
Brand in his ‘ Popular Antiquities’ speaks of it as still a 
usage in some places for tenants to bo bound to bring in 
wheat of the year to their lord on or before this day. In the 
Salisbury Manuals of the fifteenth century it is called ‘ Be- 
nedictio novorum Fructuum.’ This day had also the name 
of the Gule of August, as Pettingal ( Archaeologia , vol. ii., 
p. G7) says from the Celtic Wyl, or Gwyl, o festival. (Bos- 
worth’s Anglo-Saxon Diet., v. Hluf-mwsse; Brand, Popul. 
Antiq., vol. i., p. 275.) 

LAMOUROUX, J. V. F., professor of natural history 
at Caen, was born at Agen in Guienne, in 1779. He par¬ 
ticularly applied himself to the study of marine productions, 
both vegetable and animal, and in 1805 published at Agen 
some observations on many new and rare species of Fuci. 
In 1809 he was appointed professor at Caen, where he wrote 
his ‘Histoire des Polypiers Coralligdnes liexibles,’ which 
appeared in 1816 embellished with 15 plates, containing 
150 figures drawn by the author. Before being printed, 
this work was presented to the Institute, of which Lamou- 
roux was a correspondent. At first he only described those 
species of Polypi which were contained in his own collec¬ 
tion, but afterwards he included all the species which had 
been described by oilier authors. Lamouroux, in his ar¬ 
rangement of these productions, divides them into 50 
genera, only 14 of which were known before Ins time, and 
560 species, 140 of which were new: thus, both as to genera 
and species, this work is the most complete that has been 
written on this family of unimals. Lamouroux wrote seve¬ 
ral other works; he published, in 1817, a description of a 
new species or variety of wheat, which has been success¬ 
fully cultivated in some of northern provinces of France, 
where it is called ‘ blc lumma.’ He also wrote a ‘ Dictionary 
of Zoophytes,’ which forms part of the ‘ Encyclopedic Md- 
thodiqueit came out at Paris in 1824, in 4to. 

This promising naturalist died at Caen, 18th March, 

1825, at the early age of 46. 

LAMP-BLACK, a kind of fine charcoal prepared from 
the imperfect combination of certain kinds of fir, containing 
much resin, and the refuse and residuary resin left by the 
distillation of turpentine. The furnace chimney is long, 
and the greater part of it nearly horizontal, and its exit is 
covered with old sacking; or llie smoke containing the 
charcoal is carried into chambers, where it is also deposited 
on coarse cloths. The purest lamp-black is procured by 
the combustion of oils, but that is much too expensive for 
common use. 

Lamp-black is extensively employed us a black colour, 
and mixed with other pigments. 

According to the analysis of Braconnot, lamp-black con¬ 


sists of— 

Charcoal . . . 79 1 1 

Pyretin soluble in alcohol . 6'3 

Pyretin (black) insoluble in alcohol 1 • 7 
Sulphate of ammonia . , 3'3 

„ lime . 0'8 

„ potash . . 0*4 

Phosphate of lime (ferruginous) . 0-3 

(Hein . , , O'5 

Sand (accidental) , . 0'6 

Water . . .8* 

Chloride of potassum (trace) 


100 - 

'According to Reichenbach, lamp-black contains naphtha- 
lin also. Pyretin is a peculiar resin, of which there are two" 
kinds. It is owing to the presenoe of these substances that 
lamp-black burns with a llamo when it is heated, and that 
it yields empyreumatic oil when subjected to dry distillation. 

LAMP, SAFETY. It has beeu long known that coal¬ 
mines, and especially such as are deep, are occasionally 
infested with a gaseous product, which, on account of its 
combustible property, is called fire damp, the word damp/, 
meaning, in German, a vapour or exhalation; the chemical 
name for this gaB is carburetted hydrogen rHvDRooKN]; 
and its properties were first ascertained and its analysis 
correctly stated by the late Dr. Henry. 

Severn contrivances had been proposed for safely light¬ 
ing coal-mines subject to the visitations of this gas, 
which it will not be necessary to notice: the safety- 
lamp of Sir H. Davy being the only one which has ever 
beeu judged safe, and been extensively employed. In his 


work on tlio ‘ Safety-lamp,’ the author states that he first 
turned his attention particularly to this subject in 1815, 
when, as he observes, there appeared very little hope of 
finding an efficacious remedy. The resources of modern 
mechanical science had been fully applied in ventilation: 
the comparative lightness of fire-damp was well under¬ 
stood ; every precaution was taken to preserve the com¬ 
munications open ; and the currents of air were promoted 
or occasioned, not only by furnaces, but likowiso by air- 
pumps and stoum-apparntus. 

After some allusions to what had been done by those alio 
preceded him in the inquiry, Davy proceeds to describe the 
origin and progress of the investigations that led him to 
the discovery of the principles by which he conceived that 
flame and explosion may be regulated and arrested. 

With these views 1m began a minute chemical examina¬ 
tion of various specimens of fire-damn, by which lie con¬ 
firmed the previous statement of Dr. Henry, that the pure 
inflammable part of it is carburetted hydrogen gas. He 
found that it required an admixture of a large quantity of 
atmospheric air to render it explosive: when mixed with 
nearly four times its bulk of air it burnt quietly in the at¬ 
mosphere ; with between five and six limes it exploded 
feebly; with seven or eight times the explosion was strong, 
and when mixed with even fourteen times its bulk of atmo¬ 
spheric air the compound was still explosive. Proceeding 
with his experiments Davy ascertained that explosions of 
inflammable gases were incapable of being passed through 
long narrow metallic tubes; and that this principle of secu¬ 
rity was still obtained by diminishing their length and 
diameter at the same time, and likewise diminishing their 
length and increasing their number, so that a great number 
of small apertures would not pass explosion when then- 
depth was equal to their diameter. This fact led to trials 
upon sieves made of wire gauze; and he found that if a 
piece of wire gauze was held over the flame of a lamp, or 
of coal gas, it prevented the flame from passing; and he 
ascertained that a flame confined in a cylinder of vory fine 
wire gauze did not explode even a mixture of oxygen and 
hydrogen, but that the gases burnt in it with great vivacity. 

The experiments to which we have now alluded, served as 
the basis of the safety-lamp, which we shall now describe, 
and add some of the inventor’s observations respecting it. 

‘ The apertures in the gauze should not be more than & of 
an inch square. As the fire-damp is not inflamed by 
ignited wire, the thickness of the wire is not of importance; 
hut wire from 4 \j to of an inch in diameter is the most 
convenient. 

‘ Iron-wire and brass-wire gauze of the required degree of 
fineness are made for sieves by all wire-workers; and ex¬ 
cept when a lamp is to be used by a viewer for dialling, 
iron-wire gauze is to be preferred: when of the proper 
degree of thickness it cun neither melt nor burn ; and the 
coat of bluck rust which soon forms upon it superficially, 
defends the interior from the action of the air. 

‘The cage or cylinder should he made by double joinings, 
tlie gauze being folded over so as to leave no apertures. 
When it is cylindrical it should not be more than two inches 
in diameter; for in larger cylinders the combustion of the 
fire-damp renders the top inconveniently hot; and a double 
top is always a proper precaution, fixed at the distance of 
half or three-quarters of an inch above the first top. 

‘ The gauze cylinder should be fastened to the lamp by a 
screw of four or fivo turns, and fitted to tho screw by a tight 
ring. All joinings in the lamp should be made with hard 
solder; and the security depends upon the circumstance 
that no aperture exists in the apparatus larger than in the 
wire gauze.’ 

The annexed figure of the safety-lamp requiros but 
little explanation: the cylinder of wire gauze is de¬ 
fended by three upright strong wires, which meet at the 
top, and to them a ring is fixed, from which the instrument 
is suspended. The lamp is screwed on to the bottom of the 
wire gauze, and is supplied with oil by the pipe projecting 
f'om it, when the top is unscrewed and removed. A wire, 
bent at'the upper end,as passed through the bottom of the 
lamp for raising, lowering, or trimming the wick. 

When the lamp is lighted and introduced into an atmo¬ 
sphere gradually mixed with fire-damp, the first effect of the 
fire-damp is to increase the size and length of the flame. 
When the inflammable gas forms as much as ^ of the 
volume of the air, the cylinder becomes filled with a feeble 
blue flume, but the flame of the trick appears burning 
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In-iglitly within the blue flame, and the 
light or the wick continues till the fire¬ 
damp increases to one-sixth, or one- 
fifth, when it is lost in the flame of 
the fire-damp, which in this case fills 
the cylinder with a pretty strong light, 
and when the foul air constitutes one- 
third of the atmosphere, it is no longer 
fit for respiration. 

The operation of the wire gauze in 
preventing the communication of flame 
is thus explained:—Flame is gaseous 
matter so intensely heated as to be 
iumiuous, and the temperature requi¬ 
site for producing it exceeds that of 
the white heat of solids. When the 
flume comes into contact with wire 
gauze it loses so much heat in conse¬ 
quence of the conducting power of the 
metal, which conveys it tot ha sur¬ 
rounding air, that it is cooled below 
the point at which gaseous matter can 
remain luminous, and consequently 
the flann. of the gaseous matter burn¬ 
ing wiilnti the lamp is incapable of 
passing through it so as to set fire to 
and explode the mixture of fire-damp 
and air by which it is surrounded; and 
this cooling power is exerted even 
though the wire gauze, by effecting it, 
is rendered and remains red-hot. 

All hough the inventor of this lamp has expressed himself 
fully satisfied of its security, yet others have entertained 
strong doubts on the subject, which have latterly been 
much strengthened. During the session of parliament for 
1835 a committee was appointed to inquire into the 1 Acci¬ 
dents m Mines.’ The evidence of Mr. Buddlo was however 
strongly in favour of the safety of the lamp ; he stated, that 
formally j ears he had not less than 1000, and sometimes 1500 
lamps in daily use, and that he never knew in one solitary 
instance an explosion to happen from them ; and he men¬ 
tioned also that he had been with them in all possible va¬ 
rieties of explosive mixtures. 

On the other hand abundant evidence, and especially 
that of Mr. Pereira, was adduced before the committee to 
show, that in strong currents of explosive mixtures the 
lamps could not he trusted, as the flame passed through 
them; indeed Sir H. Davy seems himself to have been 
aware that, an objection might possibly be urged against 
them on this head, and he proposed the use of a tin shield 
where such currents occur. It is however probable that 
currents may happen so suddenly as to prevent the use of 
u safeguard, which at best must be considered as imperfect 
and precarious. 

While then these lamps may bo considered as safe in 
situations free from currents, the experiments which the 
writer of this article has witnessed have convinced him that 
in strong currents they are insecure, even though the 
wire gauze be not very hot. On this subject we cannot 
do better than adduce the opinion expressed by the late 
Dr. Turner, in the last edition of his ‘ Elements of Che¬ 
mistry,’ which coincides with that of the parliament¬ 
ary committee:—‘ If a lamp with its gauze red-hot be 
exposed to a current of explosive mixture, the flame may 
possibly pass so rapidly as not to be cooled below the point 
of ignition, and in that case an accident might occur with a 
lamp which would he quite safe in a calm atmosphere. It 
has keen lately shown by Messrs. Upton and Roberts, lamp 
manufacturers in this city, that flame may in this case be- 
made to pasB through the safety-lamp, as commonly con¬ 
structed ; and I am satisfied, from having witnessed somo 
of their experiments, that the observation is correct. This 
then may account for accidents in coal-mines where the 
safety-lamp is constantly employed. An obvious mode of 
avoiding such an evil is to diminish the apertures of the 
gauze; but this remedy is nearly impracticable from the 
obstacles which very fine wire gauze causes to the diffusion 
of light. A better method is to surround the common 
safety-lamp with a glass cylinder, allowing air to enter solely 
at the bottom of the lamp through wire gauze of extreme 
fineness, placed horizontally, ana to escape at top by a 
similar contrivance, Upton and Roberts have constructed 


a lamp of this kind, through which I have in vain tried to 
cause the communication of flame, and which appears to 
mo perfectly secure ; in case an accident should break the 
glass their lamp would be reduced to a safety-lamp of the 
common construction. Davy's lamp thus modified gives a 
much better light than without the glass, just as all lamps 
burn better with a shade than without one.’ 

In concluding we heartily adopt the language of the 
Report by the Parliamentary Committee, that we * cannot 
admit that these experiments have any tendency to detract 
from the character of Sir H. Davy, or to disparage the fair 
value placed by himself upon his invention. The improve¬ 
ments are probably those which longer life and additional 
facts would have induced him to contemplate as desirable, 
and of whicb, had he not been the inventor, he might have 
become the patron.’ 

LAMPORNIS. [TaocHiMMS.] 

LAMPREY. [Pktromyzon.1 
LAMPRI'DIUS, AJLIUS. [Augusta Histojua.] 
LA'MPROTES. (Tanagers.] 

LAMPRO'TILA. [Kingfishers, p. 232.1 
LaMPROTORNIS. [Sturniu/r.] 

LAMPY'RIDAS (Lampyris, Linn.), a family of Coleop¬ 
terous insects of the section Malacodermi. The insects of 
this family have five joints to all the tarsi; flexible elytra; 
the body usually elongated and somewhat depressed. The 
thorax projects more or less over the head; the mandibles 
are usually small, and terminated in a sharp point; the pen¬ 
ultimate joint of tho tarsi is always bilobed; the claws are 
simple, and the antenna) we approximated at the base. 

The family Lampyridse contains the following genera, and 
some others of minor importance. 

Genus Lycus, the distinguishing characters of which are 
—fore part of head prolonged into a snout; antenna) ser¬ 
rated ; elytra most, commonly dilated in the middle or to¬ 
wards their posterior part. One of the species of this genus 
is found in England, the Lycus minutus, Fab.; it is about, a 
quarter of an inch in length, and of a black colour, with the 
exception of the elytra, which are brilliant red and have 
raised stria). 

Genus Omulisus, Geoff.: antenna) simple, the second and 
thirds joints much shorter than the following; head not 
sensibly prolonged in front; joints of the tarsi elongated 
and nearly cylindrical; the penultimate joint heart-shaped; 
elytra tolerably firm. 

Omalisus suturalis resembles in colouring and size the 
insect last described; the suture however is black. It in¬ 
habits France. 

Genus Lampyris : head not produced in front, hidden 
beneath tho thorax ; eyes in the male sex very large; an¬ 
tenna) short; females apterous. To this genus belongs the 
Glow-worm (Lampyris metiluna, L.). This insect is. 
rather more than half an inch in length, of a blackish co¬ 
lour, the thorax is margined with dusky-red, tho legs and 
the edges of tho segments of the body of the same colour. 
Tho female resembles the male, hut is quite destitute of 
wings, and the terminal segments of the abdomen beneath 
are yellowish ; the thorax is semicircular; the body is very 
soft, of an oblong form, pointed at the extremity, and com¬ 
posed of ten segments. Tho male glow-worm is said to- 
emit the phosphorescont light in a slight degree, hut it is. 
chiefly the females from which the brilliant light proceeds 
which wc so often see on banks, beneath hedges, and in 
various other situations. This light proceeds from the under 
pwt of the abdomen and near tho tip, and it appears that, 
the animal has tho power of varying its intensity. Glow¬ 
worms will live, we are informed by Latreille, a long time 
in vacuo, and in different kinds of gases, the nitrous acid,, 
muriatic and sulphurous gases excepted, fur in these they 
soon expire. When placed h\ hydrogen gas they sometimes, 
detonate. If the luminous portion of the abdomen be re¬ 
moved, it retains its luminous property for some time, and' 
when apparently extinct it may be reproduced by softening, 
the matter with water. The insects emit a brilliant light 
if immersed in warm water, but in cold water it is extin¬ 
guished. The females being apterous, and consequently 
restricted in their powers of locomotion, and the insect being; 
nocturnal, it is supposed that the light emitted by the) 
female is for the purpose of attracting the other sex. Ihft 
larvtB have been kept alive for a considerable time, by 
the writer of this article, during which they lived upom 
snails, killing those of tho largest size; sometimes they 
would seize a snail whilst crawling, and when the ani- 
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ihal retired withm its shell, they would still keep their 
hold, and allow themselves to he carried into the shell 
with the snail, and although they became envoloped in the 
mucous secretion, it very seldom appeared to adhere to 
their bodies. Upon being touched or disturbed in any way 
they emitted the phosphoric light, but not to so great degree 
as the perfect insect. 

LANARKSHIRE, or CLYDESDALE, is an inland 
countyof Scotland, bounded on the north and north-west 
by the shires of Stirlingand Dumbarton, on the west and 
south-west by those of Renfrew and Ayr, on the east and 
north-east by Linlithgow, Edinburgh and Peebles shiros, 
and on the south by the county of Dumfries; being com¬ 
prised between 55“ 15' and 05“ 58' N. lat., and between 
3° 15' and 4° 19'W. long. The greatest length of the 
county, from Queensbury Hill, its southern extremity, to 
the borders of Dumbartonshire, 19 54 miles; its greatest 
width, from Middleflold in the west to the Pontland Hills, 
is about 3fi miles, and its superficial extent, according to 
Mr. MncCulloch, is 604,800 imperial acres, or 945 square 
miles, which nearly corresponds to 475,938 Scotch acres. 
It is divided into three principal districts or wards, to each 
of which is appointed a sheriff-substitute for the superinten¬ 
dence of its judicial concerns. The surface of this county 
is so various, being in some places mountainous, in others 
hilly, and in others comparatively flat, that it will be most 
convenient to notice tho local peculiarities of each ward 
under separate heads. 

The upper or southern ward, of which tho antient burgh 
of Lanark is the chief town, comprises the parishes of Car¬ 
luke, Lanark, Carstairs, Caruwath, Dunsyre, Dolphington, 
Walston, Biggar, Liborton, Lamington, Culter, Crawford, 
Crawfordjulm, Douglas, Wistou and Roburton, Symington, 
Covington, Pittonain, Carmichael, and Lesmahagow; and 
includes that extensive portion of the county which 
lies between the shires of Peebles, Dumfries, and Ayr. 
It constitutes more than one-half of tho county, and 
consists principally of mountains, hills, and moorish lands, 
which do not appear susceptible of much improvement. 
Mr. Naismitb, in 1794, estimated the surface as follows 

Scotch Acres. 


Moor pasture . . 185,000 

Woods , , 3,140 

Channels of rivers, brooks, roads, &c. 2,060 

Orchards . . 70 

Arable and meadow . 76,490' 


266,760 

The geology and mineralogy of this part of the county are 
important. Rich seams of excellent coal, from two to seven 
feet in thickness, are advantageously wrought at Wilson- 
town (parish of Carnwash), and in other parishes of the 
ward. The Wilsontown coal-field lies in an oval basin 
bearing north-east and south-west; the dip, about one in 
seven, is at right angles to the hearing; the veins are inter¬ 
sected by numerous slips or hitches, which throw the coal 
down from 30 to sometimes 50 feet perpendicular. In the 
immediate vicinity of this coal-flold are the Wilsontown 
iron-works, which were conducted with apparent prosperity 
till tho year 1808, when the company by whom they were 
carried on became embarrassed, anil the machinery was 
permitted to remain idle for many years. This circum¬ 
stance, which was the source of much distress to the resi¬ 
dent population, does not appear attributable to any failure, 
either in the quantity or quality of tho mineral, as it was 
reported in 1797, by persons employed for that purpose, 
that 40,000 tons of iron might be made annually for the 
space of 90 years, and that the supply of ironstone was in¬ 
exhaustible. Operations have since been renewed under 
different proprietors, but wo are not aware with what success. 
Freestone (of a beautiful white colour, well adapted for 
building), wlunstono, and limestone, are all abundant and 
largely consumed. The lead-mines in the parish of Craw¬ 
ford aro the most productive in Scotland, and have been 
continuously workod from a ramoto period. Gold and silver 
are disseminated in minute particles through the superin¬ 
cumbent clay, hut the quantity is at present too small 
to ropay the expense of its extraction, though formerly it 
appears to have been otherwise, as there are extant, in the 
Advocate's Library of Edinburgh, manuscript records, dated 
in the reign of Elizabeth, which state that specimens of 
native gold were here sometimes met with weighing from 


one to several ounces. The present annual produce of 
those mines is estimated at 700 tons of lead. In the vici¬ 
nity of the load-mines a vein of copper was found, and 
another of antimony, and some attempts made to work 
them, but, wo believe, without success. Among the more 
elevated mountains of this part of the county are abundant 
quarries of slate, but their distance from tho populous parts 
of tho county precludes them from being extensively worked. 

The arable portion of this ward is inconsiderable, anil 
confined to the banks of tho Clyde and those of the 
streams which are contributory to it. The quality is so 
various, that it is difficult to assign its average rent; where 
most productive, it lets for 4/. the imperial tiei 0 , at other 
parts it will scarcely fetch as many pence. The highest 
ground is in the parish of Crawford, where the Clyde has its 
source, and here ‘ tho mountains aro so huddled together,’ 
says Mr. Naismith, ‘that their grandeur te lost to the eje 
of a beholder. When he traverses a hollow, only the sides 
of tho nearest mountains are presented to his view, and 
when he climbs an eminence he sees nothing hut a con¬ 
fused group of rugged tops, with tho naked rock frequently 
appeal ing among the herbage.’ The principal elevations 
are: Tinto in the united parishes of Wiston anil Roherton 
(2310 feet); tho range of tho Lowthcrs in the parish of 
Crawford and near the borders of Dumfriesshire (greatest 
height 2396 feet). 

'fho middle ward, of which Hamilton is the chief town, 
comprises the parishes of Hamilton, Blantyro, Kilbride, 
Sfrathavou, or Avondalo, Glassford, Sloneliouse, Dalseif, 
Cambusnetlians, or Camnethan, Shells, and Old and New 
Monkland; and is about half the extent of the upper ward. 
In this ward the elevation of the land is considerably dinn 
nislied, and it continues to decline towards the north-west. 

In 17«4, according to Mr. Naismith, the surface con¬ 
sisted of 

Scotch AcreB, 


Moors and coarse pasture , . , 66,000 

Woods.. 4,150 

Towns, rivers, and roads .... J,3o» 

Orchards ........ 130 

Arable. . 70,750 


1-12,330 

It is much diversified by gently undulating grounds, there 
being no plains of any extent except in the valley along the 
banks of the Clyde. The prevailing soil is of a clayey na¬ 
ture intermixed with sand, and varies considerably in colour, 
composition, and degree of fertility. In some parts, as m 
the parish of Hamilton, it consists of a deep fertile loam, 
resting upon a subsoil of loose gravel; in others, as 111 the 
parish of New Monkland, it partakes more of a mossy cha¬ 
racter, and yields, in early seasons, good orops of oats, (lax, 
and rye-grass-liay, but ill cold or late seasons the oattdo 
not ripen well. The usual term of leases is nineteen yeais; 
some of them however are conditional, and permit the tenant 
to give up the lease ill the event of his not being satisfied at 
the end of a specified time. Oats and barley form the principal 
crops, but there is also much wheat, raised both ill this and 
the adjoining ward to the north. The farm buildings arc 
greatly improved, but the farms are for the most part small. 
Farming operations are much better understood than for 
merly, and draining, the long neglect of which had proved 
highly detrimental to the soil, is now more generally at¬ 
tended to. Bone-dust manure has boon introduced, and is 
in great request for the cultivation of turnips. Tho rent of 
tho arable land varies from 17. 10*. to 71. an acre. 

This ward is also rich in a mineralogical point of view, 
containing an abundance of whinstone, sandstone, iron¬ 
stone, and coal. The ooal-seams vary from two to nine foot 
in thickness. The ironstone ocours both in masses and in 
seams. In the parish of Old Monkland are situated the 
Clyde iron-works, which are conducted upon a very exten¬ 
sive scale. 

The Jotcer or northern ward is of very limited extent, 
but as it contains the city of Glasgow, it is a very im- 

S ortant one. It comprises the parishes of Carmunnoek, 
lutherglen, Cambuslang, Calder, and Govon, and the sub¬ 
urban parishes of Barony and Gorbals. The arable land in 
1794 was estimated at 33,850 Scotch acres, the woods and 
waste ground at 1000 acres, and the remaining 1500 were 
allotted to towns, roads, &c. 

In the parish of Calder are immense fields of fire-clay. 
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varying from four lo nineteen feet in thickness, and the qua¬ 
lity is considered fully equal, if not superior, to the Stour¬ 
bridge clay. Iu their vicinity are extensive works for the 
manufacture of crucibles, &e. The soil of this parish is for 
the most part moist and moorish, hut there is a great deal 
of good soil, which is partly light and sandy, and partly 
alluvial. Many of the mosses have been already reclaimed, 
and they are all gradually, and some of them rapidly, 
lessening by peat cutting, * so that oats, rye-grass, and even 
wheat, now grow luxuriantly whore once the adder basked, 
the moor-fowl fed, and the long heath waved.' The 
haii"lix or valleys of Dulmarnoch are proverbially fertile. 
(AVw Slatix. Acct.) The greater part of <ho tilled land 
is sown with oats, which also constitute the chief spring 
corn. Wheat is sown from the eud of August to the 
beginning of November, and sometimes, though very rarely, 
in spring. The following is the ordinary rotation in the 
lower ward:—first year, the land is spring fallowed and 
well manured, mostly with Glasgow dung? potatoes are 
planted in drills, and kept clean by summer hoeing; second 
year wheat is sown as soon as the potatoes are removed, and 
grass-seeds sown among the wheat in the spring; third 
year, hay; fourth year, hay and the after-grass pastured; 
11 fill ye.i., lime manure and oats. 

Ncavljf three-fourtlis of tho land of this county belong 
lo large proprietors. The resident owners usually have 
a certain portion cultivated under their own direction, 
and a considerable extent of enclosed land is kept con¬ 
stantly in grass, and let out from year to year for pasture. 
There are many farms, the rents of which amount to 200/,, 
and from that to 000 /. and upwards, hut the greater part 
average from 3(t/. to 150/. 

Throughout Lanarkshire the dairy system has boon pro¬ 
secuted with great success. Tho cows are mostly of the 
Airslnrc breed, and some farmers have from fifteen to 
(hilly. The standing slock of sheep, which arc mostly 
black- faced, is estimated to exceed 120 , 000 , and that of tho 
iioiscs employed in aguculture is supposed to he nearly 
"000. The draught horses of this county are hold ill great 
estimation in the north of England and throughout tho 
• ontli of Scotland. 

The climate of the county is almost as various as ils soil. 
The lower ward, being more open to the sea breezes which 
prevail from the west and south-west, is comparatively tcm- 
pcialo; intense frost is seldom ol' long continuance, anil 
deep snows arc rate. At the spine time the elevated lands 
:n the counties of Renfrew and Dumbarton, intercepting 
toe. vapours with which the westerly winds are usually satu- 
i ited, occasion the frequent fall of heavy showers. The 
hiiHiiiiulue and Ihenmmietne lunations in tho middle ward 
arc more uniform, hut m the upper ward they are sudden, 
and there oho the climate is unusually severe. 

Before the commencement of the last century Lanark¬ 
shire was not remarkable either for its commerce or its 
ni.innfictures, hut at the time of tho Union a considerable 
trade was carried on in all the towns and villages of this 
county ill colluding linen yarn for the English markets, and 
many blanches of the linen manufacture had been brought 
to considerable perfection. The rapid rise however of the 
city of Glasgow, both in commerce and wealth, has led 
to the discontinuance of most of the small establishments 
which were dispersed over the county, and more particularly 
those which were centrally situated. Those which now 
exist are rather to be considered as so many branches of the 
extensive establishments of Glasgow, which city compre¬ 
hends nearly the whole of the population, manufactures, 
and commerce of the county. [Glasgow.] 

In 1831 the entire population, inclusive of the city of 
Glasgow, was 316,819, namely 100,229 males, and 100,090 
1cin.!Ics, distributed among 64,876 families, of whom 4004 
were employed in agricultural pursuits, 39,692 in trade, 
manufactures, and handicraft, and tho remaining 20,680 
were not comprised in tho two preceding classes. 

The principal river of the county is the Clyde (the Glolla 
ofTaeittis, Agric. c. 23), which in a commercial point of view is 
probably of more importance than any other river of Scotland. 
It rises near Queensbury Hill, on the borders of Dumfries¬ 
shire, yvhence its course is nearly duo north, passing within 
two miles of Cavstairs House, where it turns suddenly to 
the south-west, and soon after receives the Douglass Water, 
near Harperfteld. Here it takes a north-west direction, 
passes within a short distaneo of the towns of Lanark and 


Hamilton, flows through 'tho city of Glasgow, and finally 
falls into the Frith of Clyde a little below Greenock. The 
entire length of the river, from its source to the city of Glas- 
| govv, is between 70 and 80 miles, although the direct dis- 
; taneo between those points is less than 50 tniles. Tho 
nontributary streams are the Douglas, Avon, and Calder, 
besides several others of minor importance. Before tho 
junction of the Douglas with the Clyde, the course of tho 
latter is comparatively tranquil, but afterwards it begius to 
be precipitated over a succession of falls or cataracts, and 
dashes along with the impetuosity of a mountain torrent. 
Tho first fall, near'Bonniugton, does not exceed 3ti feet; tho 
second is at Corehouse, where it falls through a perpen¬ 
dicular height of 70 feet. Dundaff Fall is 10 feet high, 
and there are three other falls below Lanark, making 
together a descent of about 76 feet. After this its descent 
becomes more uniform; it resumes its former tranquil cha¬ 
racter, the valley through which it flows widens, and it 
pursues its course through a well cultivated, rich, and 
populous country. 

The Monkland Canal passes through tho royalty of Glas¬ 
gow, intersoots the parish of New Monkland, and termi¬ 
nates at the southern extremity of the parish of Old Monk- 
land. Its length from Glasgow city is about 12 miles, and 
its original width was 35 feet, but in the year 1834 the 
banks were raised, which occasioned a considerable increase 
both in the width and depth of the canal. This canal affords 
a very cheap communication between Glasgow anil the col¬ 
lieries situated in the parishes of Old and New Monkland, 
and it has hitherto proved a very profitable investment to 
the shareholders. 

Tho Ardrossan Canal proceeds from Port Eglinton, in the 
parish of Gorbals, through tho parish of Govan, and thence 
to Johnstone and Ardrossan through the fertile counties of 
Renfrew and Ayr. The total length from Port Eglinton to 
Aidrossan is nearly 33 miles; the breadth at tho top is 30 
feet, and the average depth 4^ feet. The passengers hv this 
canal in the year 1834 averaged 982 daily, and the au-taue 
fare per mile was fuur-fiftlis of a penny. 

The roads of this county are m general well const fueled, 
and kept in good repair. 

Ill addition to tho roads there is the Kirkintilloch and 
Monkland railway, which, commencing at Ki. kintilloch, 
passes through the parishes of Calder and Old MouM.iml, 
and terminates near Holytown in thu parish of Ifolli- 
vvell. One branch of this railway proceeds to Glasgow, 
and another, called the Balloohney railway, passes thu town 
of Airdrie. 

The county returns otic member to parliament, tlie- city 
of Glasgow two, and the boroughs of Lanark, llomiltoh, 
uml Airdrie, which, after Glasgow, are the principal towns 
of tho county, unite with Falkirk and Linlithgow in re¬ 
turning one member. 

Tho town of Lanark, distant 32 miles south-west by south 
from Edinburgh, and 24 miles south-east by south from Glas¬ 
gow, occupies nearly the centre of the count), of which it 
is considered the capital. It is generally allowed to be of 
great antiquity. Keunelt II. assembled the states of 
tho realm here in the year 978, and it had been consti¬ 
tuted a royal burgh before the lime of Malcolm IV. Nu¬ 
merous charters were granted to it by the subsequent Scot¬ 
tish mouarchs. all of which were confirmed by thu final one 
given by Charles I., and dated 20th February, 1632. The 
appearance of the town has been greatly improved within 
the last ten years, and at the present time there ate many 
handsome houses built of freestone, which is extensively 
quarried for this purpose in the adjoining parish of Carluke. 
The chief public buildings are the common ml hank, county 
hall, prison, parish church, and grammar-school. The 
grammar-school once enjoyed considerable celebrity as a 
seminary of education. It is superintended by the lector 
and an assistant, whose salaries are respectively 4it/. and 
20/. The foes are Is. a quarter for writing and arithmetic, 
2«. lid. for English, and 4s. for Latin. There are rircululmg 
and subscription libraries. There is a savings’ hunk, ami 
several friendly societies for affording rebel during sickness 
or want of employment. Funs art held seven times m tho 
tho year for the sale of hot-es, sheep, and black cattle. 
The population in Is31 was !2ii6. 

New Lanark is a well huill village to the south ol the 
town of Lanark. It stands tow up..n the right hank of the 
Ciydo, and is completely surrounded by beautifully wooded 
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hills. It contains a thriving cotton manufactory, originally 
established by Mr. Dale in 1784, who retired from tho con¬ 
cern in 1827. It is now carried on by Messrs. Walker & Co., 
and the ordinary number of persons employed is 1110, of 
whom about 60 are mechanics and labourers. The popu¬ 
lation in 1831 Was 1901. 

Airdrie is a well-built town in the parish of New Monk- 
land, distant 32 miles west by south from Edinburgh. It 
possesses the privileges of a royal burgh, and was constituted 
by the Reform Act a contributory parliamentary borough. 
The fairs for the sale of cattle are held the end of May and 
beginning of November. The foundation of a large cotton 
mill has recently been laid, which is expected to employ a 
considerable number of the inhabitants in carding, spinning, 
&c. In 1831 the population of the town was 6594. Besides 
the parochial school, there are four others in the parish, 
which have been built by subscription. The parish school¬ 
master has a dwelling-house and a garden, and a salary of 
30f. in addition to his other emoluments, consisting of school 
fees, &c., which amount to about 60 1. per annum. Besides 
a circulating library and reading-room, there is a benevolent 
institution for the maintenance and education of poor or¬ 
phans and other destitute children. 

Hamilton (antiently Cadzow), a handsome though irre¬ 
gularly built town, is pleasantly situated near the con¬ 
fluence of the Avon Water with tho river Clyde, and is 36 
miles west from Edinburgh. In 1548 Queen Mary erected 
it into a free royal burgh, but the rights and privileges thus 
acquired from the crown were subsequently resigned into 
the hands of the duke and duchess of Hamilton, who, in 
1670, made it a burgh of regality, dependent upon them 
arid their successors, in which state it still remains. Ha¬ 
milton Palace is a very superb building, and contains many 
valuable paintings; but for an account of these and the 
other antiquities of tho place, which are numerous and 
interesting, the reader is referred to the ' New Statistical 
Account of Scotland.’ The revenues of the town arc con¬ 
siderable, and are derived chiefly from lands and other 
property within the burgh. Gas-works for the supply of 
the town were erected in 1831, at an expense of 2400/.; and 
subsequently attempts have been • made to establish a 
company for supplying the town with water, as also to 
bring the Police Act into operation, which latter mea¬ 
sure was however outvoted by tho majority of the inha¬ 
bitants. 

The antient grammar-school of Hamilton is in groat 
repute, and to its influence may be attributed tho superior 
civilisation and love of literary pursuits which are said to 
distinguish the inhabitants of this place. Tho schoolmaster 
receives a salary of 34i. 4s. in addition to his fees, which, 
on an average, amount to 5Of. The fees for Latin are 
7s. f>d. per quarter, and an additional 3s. for Greek. The 
number of scholars in 1834 was thirty-five. The other 
schools in this parish arc numerous, and afford education to 
more than 100!) children. Besides a public library, con¬ 
sisting of upwards of 3000 volumes, there is a Mechanics’ 
Institution, established in 1825. The population of the 
parish in 1831 was 9513. 

(New Statistical Account of Scotland; Naismitli’s View 
if the Agriculture of Clydesdale, 4to., 1794; M’Culloch’s 
British Empire; Beauties of Scotland; Carlisle’s Diction¬ 
ary; Parliamentary Papers, &e.) 

LANCASHIRE, a northern county of England, is 
bounded on the north by Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
on the north-east and east by Yorkshire, on the south by 
Cheshire, and on the west by the Irish Sea. Its form is 
irregular: the district of Furness, a portion of the county on 
. the north-western side, is separated from the rest by the Bay 
of Morecambe, and by a narrow strip of tho county of West¬ 
moreland. Its greatest length, not including Furness, is 
from the ‘Counties Stone,’ at the junction of the three 
counties of York, Westmoreland, and Lancaster, to tho 
hank of the Mersey, south of Prescott, about 64 miles ; the 
greatest breadth is from Redmcr’s Head, oast of Rochdale, 
to Formby Point on the Irish Channel, nearly 45 miles. 
The greatest length of Furness is from the neighbourhood 
of Ambleside at the brnd of Winandermero to Rampside, at 
tho western extremity of Morecambe Bay, 23 or 24 miles; 
the greatest breadth from theDuddon to theWinster about 
13 miles. Tho long narrow island of Walney and some 
smaller ones are at the southern extremity of this detached 
portion. The whole county is comprehended between 


53® 20' and 54® 25' N. lat., and between 2® O' and 3® 15' W. 
long. The area is estimated at 1766 square miles; the po¬ 
pulation in 1831 was 1,336,854, giving 757 inhabitants to a 
square mile. In size it is the sixth county in England, 
being somewhat smaller than Northumberland, and rather 
larger than Somersetshire: in population it is exceeded 
only by Yorkshire and Middlesex; and in density of popu¬ 
lation it is exceeded by the metropolitan county alone. Lan¬ 
caster, the county town, is about 213 miles in a straight 
line north-west of London, or 238 miles by the road through 
Northampton, Leicester, Derby, Macclesfield, Manchester, 
aud Preston. * 

Surface and Coast-line.— The inland part of Furness is 
an integral part of the Cumbrian mountains, and is marked 
by the features common to that county. Mountains rising 
to the elevation of between 2000 and 3000 feet arc separated 
by narrow valleys watered by mountain-streams, or occu¬ 
pied by lakes. Towards the coast the mountains and hills 
subside; there are no cliffs, and in some parts the coast is 
occupied by bogs, or, as they are provincially termed, 
‘mosses.’ Furness ia distinguished into two parts, accord¬ 
ing to the character of the surface ; the mountainous part 
is Upper Furness; the low flat towards the shore is Lower 
Furness. In the main portion of the county the northern 
and eastern parts are occupied by branches from the central 
high lands which run southward through Yorkshire into 
Derbyshire. Those elevations are not equal to those of the 
Cumbrian group; but they expand into greater breadth, 
forming high waste moorlands. In the southern and 
western parts the high lands gradually subside, leaving be¬ 
tween thuir base ana the sea a broad flat belt of land, and 
on the south sinking into the valley of the Mersey and the 
wide expanse of the plain of Cheshire. These high lands 
reach the margin of the sea at Liverpool; hut from the 
mouth of the Mersey nprtliwards to that of the Ribblo, a 
uniform level, containing extensive peat mosses, stretches 
inland from the flat and sandy coast for several miles. Be¬ 
tween the mouth of tho Ribble and the Wyre, the Fylde 
country, as it is termed, forms an extensive tract between 
the road from Preston to Lancaster and the sea, which is 
generally level, or has in parts a slightly undulating surface: 
this district also contains extensive peat-mosses. The level 
country still borders the sea from the mouth of the Wyre to 
that of the Lune, and continues along the coast of Morecambe 
Bay. With the exception of these low lands, and the tract of 
Lower Furness, Lancashire has a hilly and in some parts 
a mountainous character. The principal elevations are as 
follows:—Old Man in Coniston Fells, 2577 feet; anothor 
peak, near Old Man, 2577feet; Pondle Hill, nearClithero, 
1803 ; Bleasdale Forest, on the east border near Garstang, 
1709; Boulworth Hill on the east border, near Burnley, 
1689; Rivirigton Moor, near Bolton, 1545. 

As the sea forms the western boundary the coast partakes 
of tho flatness which marks that side of the county. Except 
near Blackpool, where there arc clay cliffs extending for 
about three miles, and in some places more than one hun¬ 
dred feet high, the coast is low throughout, with a sweeping 
rounded outline, skirted by broad sands dry at low water. 
The roundness of its outline is particularly observable m 
the south-western part, where the estuaries of the'Ribblo 
and the Mersey, with the ntervoning coast, form almost the 
segment of a circle. 

Towards the north, where the high land approaches 
nearer to the sea, the coast loses its convexity of outline, 
and forms a deep bay, of which Rossall Point and tho 
southern point of Furness form the extremities. A tongue 
of low land projecting near the mouth of the Lune divides this 
large bay into the two smaller ones of Lancaster and More¬ 
cambe, the Moricambe of the antients. Lancaster Bay 
receives the Lune and the Wyre: the »stuaries|of the 
Leven and the Ken, or Kent, open into Morecambe Bay. 
The depth of water in both bays is little, except in the 
channels formed by the rivers; and a considerable part 
becomes at low water an expanse of sand, across which 
there ia a road, passable, though not without danger, when 
the tide is out, from the neighbourhood of Lancaster into 
Furness. 

The only islands along the coast are off the southern extre¬ 
mity of Furness. Walney Island, the largest, extendi from 
north-west to south-east, about eight miles, in width nowhere 
more than one. It bends in at each extremity towards tho 
: mainland, from which it is separated by a narrow channel 




Tv?mo8tj£t1i%^^g!c4 fbW^tioiw ^phich ovemwaaFiar 
county flrthe new refl^isindstone, orred morlftHn which 
odours the great deposit of rock aHf.;. 'This formation 
(Pimpics the valloy of the Mersey, froiii the hank of which 
rrvef'it spreads inland! sefterul roilps; especially in thelteigh- 
bourhood of Manchester. It occupies also a considerable 
portion of the western side of the county, as far north is 
the valley of the Lunc at Lancaster, It is Covered near 
thocoast \jijf the moss or peat which extends to tho west¬ 
ward of tt hne drown from Liverpool by Ormskirk to 
Preston; and ftom Preston by Qarstang to Lancaster it is 
covered by the clays, marls, and ‘peat-mosses of the Fyld# 
district. The peaf-tnosses contain great quantities of large 
timber-trees, the remains of antient forests. Some patches 
of this moss remain in' a shite of nature, and are unproduc¬ 
tive ; but the greater portion of tho tract in which the peat 
occurs is in a state of cultivation, and continual progress 
is made iu reclaiming those parts which yet remain in a 
state of nature. Tho portion of the county occupied by 
the red sandstone partakes.pf tho.” flatness or the slight 
elevation which characigijiis. that formation generally. 
The coal-measures cvop*'«rtr from under the fed maw.. 
To the coal-field of South''Lancashire the county ovHfr 
its manufacturing pre-eminence. This field occupies a' 
large irregular tract between the Ribble and the Mersey. 
The line which bouhda it extents from Colne south-west by 
Burnley, Blackburns, and Chorley, to Upper Holland, near 
Wigan} from thence'north-wcst to nearOrmskirk; and from 
thence, south and east by, Prescot to between Newton and 
Warrington. ■ From this'point the boundary runs in'an 
irregular line by Newton and Leigh to Worsley ; and from 
thence makes a sweep round Manchester at an average 
distance o[five miles from that town till it meets tho river 
Thame on the border of the county, The eastern limit of 
the coal-field is, generaUy speaking, justwithin that of the 
county; for tho high land which divides Lancashire from 
Yorkshire is formed of the raillllfce-grit, which here crops 
out from beneath the coal-measures. There is every 
reason to believe that the coal-measures extend west of tho 
limits here mentioned, and descend under the sea. The 
coal re appears in the peninsula of theWirral in Cheshire, 
and yet farther west in tho coal-field of Flintshire and 
Denbighshire. A small coal-field, east of Lancaster, oc¬ 
cupies a portion of this county, and extends into Yorkshire. 

The qoal-pits ore most numerous about Prescot and 
Newfon, and in die district between these towns; about 
Wkau and Bolton, about Oldham and A&hton-undor-Lyne, 
afffljgh'the neighbourho.odf® : Bteckhurn and Burnley. , The 
pitOti the northorn coal-field are. ohietljph the neighbour¬ 
hood of Hamby in Lancathfre. ^ 

The millstone-grit foraiS, as already noticed, the heights 
which skirt the eastern side of the county, as well as those 
which separate the basins of th§,'Mersey and the Ribble, 
and the viaUeys of the Irwell amHHe Roch. The heights 
which separate the valleys of the Ribble,and the Luno are 
alio formatfiofottfaUstohe-grit. In the intervening space 
between ■Ba^ffitoal-fleluiir the red atari rests upon the 
mills! fflfedip of the strata ‘ Of this formation is 

generally fiHpfihe .wc^jBut;tesohie parts, as about 
Clithero, the Strata are more dteiurbed 'tlian is common. , 
That paS* of theocnihiy whiffli ishtfrth of the Luna is 
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the'earbotflforous or, mountain lime- 
rnby and Lancaster this formation 
istrict south of theftline. The old red 
"ies the mountain limestone, appears 
:y near Kirkby Lonsdale, 
jr the slate rocks which form 
tains. Lowgr Furhess is 


, «** <? 

Watel^this oAiity hjote t heir go! 
to south-west; those of Farness eaffl$jHdd, which flew flrtfiip,?- 
north to south. The principal “iteww ibwlrntte' ihthe $ 
north, the Wyre and the Ribble t 

Mersey in the south. ' f».V . 

Tho Lune, or Loyne; rises in the county of WsSterttSPsteb '. 
The principal sources are <ni the northern slope of thfi/IMrig-, 
dale Fells, buttfiie stream is soon increased by affluents , 

Shap Fells and the moors north of Ortori. For a few miles 
the course of the stream is westward, but on receiving the 
stream from Shap Fells (by some considered to be its head) 
it turns southward, and flows through the countv of West¬ 
moreland, which in one part it divides from Yorkshire, , 
to Kirkby Lonsdale, receiving several mountain streams. - 
After passing Kirkby Lonsdale it enters Lancashire, through 
which it flows first south and then south-west past Lan¬ 
caster, where it IMns into a wide asstuary in Lancaster 
Bay. The Lune rwfeives in the lower part of its course tho ‘ 
Greta, which rises on the southern slope of Wherusidc, and 
the Wenning, which also rises in the mountains of Tfork- : . p’ 
shire and flows past the town of Hornby; both these tribu- 
Nhries join the Lune on the left bank. The length of the 
Lune may be estimated at 46 or 48 miles, of which'SO are in. , 
Lancashire. Lonsdale, or the Valley of the Lttne,i* equalled 1 

by few vales in England iq picturesque beauty. The navi- ■, 
gation of the river commence* at Lancaster, up to which 
town it is navigable for ships of small burden. : , 

The Wyre, or Wyer, rises in the moorlands on the Yorr- '■ 
shire border east of Lancaster, and flows first west andthen 
south by Garstang, below which it turns west and'then v 
north-west until it enters the bay of Lancaster near Ressall 
Point, by a deep and wide (estuary. Its whole course 
be estimated at 26 or 28 miles. A harbour is in 
formation at the mouth of the Wyre, which it te dxpeeted c 
will be, in several respects, superior to any on the Lancashire 
coast, and a new town, called Fleetwood, is partly bitilt. ’' w 
Tho Ribble rises iu the Yorkshire mountains; W little to 
the east of Whernside, and flows in a direct line south „ * 
through a narrow valley, to below Settle in Yorkshire. It' 
then (lows first south-east and then south-west to the bor- . 
dcr of Lancashire, which it joins about two or three miles y j 
above Clithero. After dividing tho counties of Ybrk an*fc“$$ 
Lancaster for some miles, it enters the latter countyfth»«gh'' 
which it flows in a somewhat sinuous course, but still pM'- 4 
serving itsgeneral south-western direction to thfftowri.of Pros- 
ton, below which it opens into a wide shallow leatuafyv *nd ; ~ g 
enters the Irish sea. It does not receive any.impbfttmt f 
affluent until it reaches the border of Lancashire, wifely* ' 
joined on tho right bank by the Hoddbr, yhteh rises Awy 
neat tho source of the Wyre, and has the upper papt of 1 its 
course in Yorkshire, and the lower part on the bOirderof 
Yorkshire and Lancashire.- Just after its Junction'With 
tho Hodder, the Ribble receives on its left bank the •' 
Colder, whicli rises just within tho boundary of Yorkshire, 
hut has the greater part of its course jtf Lancashire. Still 
lower down, m tho neighbourhood of Preston, it receives on ' 
the left hank the Darweft, or’ Derestirt, which rises in the 
moors near Over Darweti between Bfickburn and Bolton. 

The Ribble’s Dale, or Valley of the Ribble, is very beauti¬ 
ful. The sestuary is forded at low water at Hesketh Bank 
below Preston, where it is four miles wide; but with the 
tide small vessels can get up to near Preston. ,» 

The Mersey rises in Yorkshire, from different sources «t” „; 
Clough Moss and Holme Moss south-west of Hudderafidd. ; ;,. 
Tiie-streams from these souroes form the Thame, qrx)ptt& 
Which* flow* south-west first throughYorkshire 4*1 AiWfc 
alonTthe border of Lancashire and Cheshire, b y JHp|,;g 
Bridge and Ashton-under-Line to Stoc kpprfr y )";-:-.-*, • 

Joined by the Govt 

of Mersey. The lower part of its ugyy M m mtWm ■ 

, whore. pjiusSHiBB.] The nav^atierfe: ; 
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It* pilneiiM, Lancashuo tributary Is 4®j 
ha# its*oui^& IWrotey Hill, m^ymm 
Sale andButnfejr, ana Ileus m fl wy wmatffir 
sywoodbridgo *«ir Hsskngdeh. Bury, ana 
iwr. At Mt.iesheister it receive^the Irk Jiora bo-** 
tjwm Oldham and ftocndglo, and the wedlock frqm tto] 
TWrk shire border jfea&pldham The Iraotl is uavigable 
M fcr ## 14ancha#t«r. Jbe abide length of the Dwell may 


1 rails# • that of the Tuple or Mersey, m. 
|«etuaij,*t neatly 70 ratios 

seven! small streams m the county The 
finstsrond theDudelon fottn respectively the easiest! and 
KWundarJe. of Ferness and the Lot on f.ora the 
WtnandeimetC, and a stream flora Coinston Watei, 
thiough the middle of Furness ind umk thur vvatcis 
lit the wide nestuary ot the Levon I he Duddon is a beau- 
tiftll stream: its valley is Lulled Douncsdale It use-, noith 
* of Coinston cells, and sweeps lounil and undet thorn 

The Douglas itso's neai Wigan, and flows noitli west into 
the BSstuary of the Rilililo Ihe \lt, or All, ttsis noai Pies 
cot and flows noith west tnto the lush Sia noai Bonnliy 
Point The Douglas is‘20 miles long, Iho Alt about 1 1 oi 
14. the former was made navigable nouly thioughont as 
far back as tho year 1727, but raanv joaissimo, inaililu.il 
cut was substituted foi the nituiil (huntil, ovoiptfoi i 
shot t distance mai llio imuth 
Theie ate m Fumiss tvvv eonsidci ihlo lakes, Winmdoi 
meie oi Windciiuiii tnd C onisli u Water Wiuandnintrc 
is on the bolder o( Westtnonlnnd and Laina.liu'e, but by 
its position lath i belongs (o Lint vslnie vvillnn which its 
southern part is liiokukd It is iboutc luc n miles long horn 
north to south, tnd vanes fi nn hall i link t > a mile in bio ulili, 
but in one pait (wltue tin ic is a fiuy) il is not above live 
bundled yards ovei ll is the lugest lake in Engl tnd, 
and its greatest depth w lalhei moic Ihuu 200 (eet At its 
noithem extiemitj it teceivts two mountain stie tins fiom 
Langdale Pikos, which unite just hi toie they cntei the like 
severalothci mounlam sticains flow into it on the east and 
west itswatersaiedisc hatgt lliv the Levon, which (low fiom 
its southern e\tietmty into Moieianibc Bry A sto ill like, 
Ksthwaite Watei, m Lu c i line, discluugi s itsw iteis into 
Wmandeimeio, to the we t of which it lie's Ihe w itcis of 
Spine of the sraallci Wistuu i e land likes also flow into this 
jfirgat receptacle l’lic vv iteisot Win m Icnncu uebeauli 
mTLrMkt, on wlueh account ll has bet n suggested tint its 
itltyve is derived from tin Celtic Gwjn liPn dwi the clc u 
antieut lake ’ Theie aio sen nl sin ill isl m Is m it 

OcraistOOorThuiston Wotci is i lilt siv miles b ng fiom 
noith to south, with a vaiiable 1 it idth mvn peilnps ex 
cording three quarters of a mile Its 6 u itest di pth is about 
240 feet. It is fed by a liumlni of mount un stre ran, nml 
discharges its waters into the se turn ot the lavm Co 
mston Fells are near the noithc in cxtie mity of tin like 
There *ie some shallow hk< s oi mousses along the 
western coast of Lane ishtro, as M n ton Mm bi tu i e n tbe 
Kibble and the Wy ic which i now lonsith 1 ihly u luted 
by the channel called the Mun Dyke mil White Otter, 
andBaiton Mere, not tar liom Oiuiskuk Mutm Mu 
ueSl] the mouth of the Doughs has been ili mud 
tanght, at least in a gieat d r uc, uito cultivation 

Canal* The Sankoy C uni vv is the fust execute 1 m 
IJnglu: The act ot pailmncnt f i it vv is ol t lined m 

17It extends fiom St Helen’s ru u Pic e>t ilong the 
valley of the Sankey lnook into the Mu u n 1 illn s 
Ttetry near Warrington It Ins a veiy ciinutcm com c 
of ah9ht twelve miles, with thice bituiehes 

The Duke of Budgcwate i’s Canal vv is commc net d mi >» 
after the Sankey Canal. Ihcactof pailiament undei which 
it was commenced was obtained in 171') An ad In l 
been obtained seveial yens holme but within., hid bun 
doneunderit Theexetulnmot this gn it wml vviscthrtcd 
hy Francis, duke of BueJ^cvv itel, assisted liv Bundle y the 
engineer. The original design uus, bv 11 uni liom Wuelij 
(between Leigh and Munchostci),whuc the duke lnd somi 
Valuable collieries, to Manchcstei, to supply the t<wn ot 
Manchester With coal at a cheaper late than In (hr ini] < i 
feet navigation of the Meixey and the Iiwell 7 lie ninaf 
fiom Worsley (where theio aio extousive tunmls and nil 
deiground vvuiks connected wrtk the duke’s eolhfiu*s) to 
Mane heater was completed l»y me yoot I7G2 The duki 
hew enlarged his views, and by successive acts obtaine 1 
powei toptAe a canal .from the noigltbomhoud oi Manclns 
t»r into thaMersoy , which he eflocted, but this wot k chiefly 


belongs to CliSAfrc CBnnmlswAfllL Francis EeeaTOsr, 
Dckxof , Battnmxv, James , CuBtHtHS.IThe duke’s canal 
was afterwards extended fiom the Worsley* eed of the ou- 
triutfl tfsaal to the town of Leigh. 


The Leeds and Liverpool Canal, the njostexteti*tyf»|h the 
kingdom, was projected, by Mi. LonghOtliam, & pltiyo 6f 
‘Halifax, and oxecuted undet successive acts, tha1#&t of 
vv hit h was obtained in 1770 II outers this bo hot* fiom 
Yoikshue at Fqulndge near Colne, whine m passes through 
a great tunnel neatly a mile in length. Fw*h this tunnel 
the canal passes by ot neat Burnley, Blackburn, Choi ley, 
Wigan, alid Ounsknk to Liverpool The line between 
Blaekhmn and Wigun eomprohends eloven miles of the 
Lancastei Canal The D >u B lns Navigation foiuis patt of 
the lino hetwuen Wigm and Oimskirk , m ist of the shaiA 
in that navigation having been pure hasod by the pioprtetois 
of the e unilj who have substituted aitifiiiul euts foi the 
natural bedoftl e nvci Tin lovvti pait of this navigation 
fmms a blanch fiomthe main lino eommumeatmg with the 
Ribble Another eul has been made fiom (lie canal at Wi„nu 
to the Duke ot BneL,ewatoiVCunl at Leigh The ku„ih 
of this t uni, without reckoning the branches, is moio th m 
mu bundled and twenty bevui iiuIl , meliielnig the eleven 
miles of the J-aiinstci Catnl me oipoiatcd with it Fiom 
Livcipool tonen the miglibouihoia of Wigm, a di>tmee 
of ibnl) miles theie is not a single lock on this e in <1 i 
fae t vv huh lneli ties the level < h uae tel of th( remntiv wine h 
it 1 1 iv uses lie tine it e nte is the hilly elistue t 
Ihe Limastet Land begins lieu Kindd inWistm ie 
Imd ami unis alruo-t due south mil m i toll I ilily iliieit 
lino to Lmiistn, when it e-tosses the 1 une by an i pie 
duet, Iho lu„i t ot the kind ijt Engl mil of live ml is 
each ol seventy feet span, and rising tie uly tmty above th 
sUlfaee e 1 the live i Puismngstill ismtliw mlemuse nut 
on i less dn et line it paSM s liy Gaist mg at vvh eh ) I ie 
it ci isscj the VVyte by m ujinduet to Pieston Hue tin 
tanal is f >i a few miles icpl ii id by a radio 1 1 wlueh el ism s 
tilt Ribble on ivniuet budge The eand leeommenus 
on the south side ol the Ribble v die v m 1 inns to Wigm 
Th it ] nl mu e 1 Iheeatial wine h exle nils fie m ShiwIIall, 
i f w miles fiom Pie-tnii, to Wigm is imoiporateil i i tin 
line of tin 1 i ids and 1 ivupo d ( an d , the j uni lion otwhii h 
i ende ie il mini eissaiy the 1 lit lit i e xtcnsi m ol the I me isle r 
C m d to M e st Ilou B hUm, is it lust eli signed 'Ihowhele 
length of this e uni is dune 70 miles 

TIn Ashton nudei I yne Cunl m as it is s metmiis 
edit 1, the Mmehcslei Ashton-mulei Jvm mil Oldhim 
C in d ii mint inis on tho Casti m side ol the town ol Wui- 
elustei mel luns ill i tideiably elueit line to 1 uibelil 
about ( mi links I oni M uuhestei mill load to Ashtoi It 
his luine lies loSlokpnl to tie Huiklustield C m il at 
Duel lufe Id lie ii \'lilon and to the eollioiies if llollm 
wo id lie u Oldhim Ilns cunl u its bumenes ue 
rimed iw i uvii theMedliikbv pn loot budges ne u 
one if ihise in the Hell liwo d In mill tin ii is i tm ue 1 
of eons lei ilili extent hevel dents Invi bet u mult m 
Mujelus 11 liom this i mil to s< v< i il wli iIs mil quays m 
lint town It louimuuii lies with tilt Tl eh lilt t end, ipl 
nd J ly means ul tint with the Duke of Biidgcwiti i’s The 
I length if die earn! and its blanches (extlusivi of (lie 
bnmli to hlockpuit) is In tween 11 and 12 mil s The 
itts oi piihame n* undei wlueh it w is t nmed vveie j i sel 
in die inti i v at Ii m 17 12 to 1801 me lusive 

Ol the Huddeislielil Cainl ind the Pt lh Toiest Caml 
tmlv avt iv small poition is in Lane islme I hey both eioss 
flic I h une neii li>i e kmflelil to unite with the Ashton undei 


LyneC mil The acts under wlueh they ji|ftBtt|jrmeil vveie 
passed mol b tween the yens 1701 and ifltsw 

1 he Roi hel tic Canal commences in theC^ISwatyd Hebh'e 
Navi, anon in Yoikshue, and pirn eeds byT^Babulen into 
L,mc ish ie Iff Hows flic valh y of the Roch to Roehdate 
mid liom thence pioreeds to Manchostei, wlieio it loeks 
into the Duke of Biidgcwater’s Can il # ice tie mg a hi mill 
fiom the Ashton undei Lyne Canal by the w ty It wis 
executed undei acts passed m oi between the yeats 1704 
and 1807 » 

The Manchcstei Bolton and Bmy Canal commences m 
the Metsey and lrvvell navigation at Manchester, and runs 
to Bolton, with a branch to Bmy The length of the eapal 
and branch is about fifteen miles The acts for it were 
passed ittt II® l and 1805 

The «WI*is of Lancashire form part of that imniense 
"y*te* wjgland navigation which connects Irish Hca 
* w > 
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with tfce German Ocean. The Leeds and Itewrjlbol Canal, 
w$U tijt ddid^attd Calder Navigation,one linn of 
emSmMMi'l and the Duke of Briagc^atef’s Cangl, 
IW thbjloiaidale Canal, the Oahfeffovd H^hlo. 3Sfn**iga- 
jthe Aire and Caldar Navigation.fofiaa# second. 
’toii-under-Lyne, Huddersfield, and Sir Joliifftaras- 
hnla may bo substituted for the Rochdale Canal in 
, fchne. 

he first railway formed in Lancashire was probably that 
which is part of the Wnc of the Lancaster Canal at Preston 
already •noticed.* ’ In 1826 an act was passed for making a 
railroad from t!% Manchester, Bolton, and Bury Canal ai 
Bolton, to the branch which connects tho Leeds and Liverpool 
Canal with the Duke of Bridgeware’s Canal at Leigh. 
This was effected; and on the opening of the Manchester 
and Liverpool Railway an act was obtained forexlendipg the 
line from Leigh to that railway hear Newton. The length 
of this railway, including tho extension, is about nine, miles. 

The Liverpool and Manchester Railroad was commenced 
under acts obtained in ISiiG and following years, and was 
opened in its whole length in 1830. Its length is above 
thirty-one miles: it has sixty-three bridges along tho lino, by 
which it passes over or under roads or over streams; the 
principal is that at the valley of the Snnkey, which has nine 
undies, each of fifty lee t span and sixty to seventy feet high. 
The railway passes by two tunnels, the longer extending 
2-tOO j arils, and the shorter about 300, under part of the town 
of Liverpool. Near Liverpool, at Olive Mount, it is cut 
in the saiublone-roek to the depth of about 70 fcQt. 

The Grand Junction Railway connects Birmingham fantl 
bv me ins of the London and Birmingham Railway, London) 
w ith the manufacturing district of the south of Lancashire. 
It crosses the Mer cy iffto 'Lancashire near Warrington, 
and unites with tho Liverpool and Manchester Railway 
near Newton. 

Theio are uiilioads connected with tho Liverpool and 
Manchester; one from Preston to "Wigan, and from Wigan 
to Newton, twenty-four miles together ; and one 1 tom Bolton 
and Leigh, nine miles. There are also railroads from St. 
Helen’s to Runcorn Gap, twelve miles long; and from 
Manchester to Bolton, ten miles long. 

An act was passed in I SvMi for a railway from Manchester 
to Oldham, hut we believe the undertaking failed. The 
following railroad, are in course of construction Bolton 
to Preston, twenty miles long; Preston to Lancaster, 
twenty miles and a rjuaitcr. Preston, by Kirkliam and 
PouLon to the new hat hour forming at the mouth of the 
Were, nineteen miles and a huff long ; Manchester to Leeds 
In Middleton, Rochdale, and Todmmden, sixty miles and a 
half long; Maiicliesterto Sheffield by Ashton-under-Lyno, 
fotly miles long; and Manchester to Birmingham, seventy- 
t.ro miles and a quarter long. It has been contemplated to 
continue the'r.uhvay communication northwaid from Lan¬ 
caster to Carlisle and Glasgow. 

Of couch-roads tho following are the principal :—the Port 
Patrick, Carlisle, and Manchester mail mud enleitj the 
county at Stockport, and runs by Manchester, Chorley, 
Preston, Gurstung, and Lancaster into WosIniorclnmlifeYhe 
Liverpool road enters the county at Warrington, and runs 
by Present to Liverpool, from which place a road runs to 
Preston, where it joins the high-toad to Carlisle. The coach- 
road from Manchester to Liverpool joins the London and 
Liverpool road at Warrington. A road from Manchester 
runs by Middleton and Rochdalo to Halifax and Leeds in 
Yorkshire; another by Oldham to Huddersfield, and so to 
Leeds; and another northward by Bury, Haslingdeu, and 
Cbthero, ..jnto^fejo mountain district of Yorkshire. The 
other roidSjRK? ton numerous to be detailed. The eonimu- 
nicatiotkS^^'^ coSieh roads from London to Manchester and 
Li'3srpd8PWj™B l y’materially diminished since the opening 
of the railnmas along that lino. 

Agriculture. —The climate of Lancashire is mild arid 
moist. The high hills which run along its eastern boun¬ 
dary shelter it from tho eold easterly winds, but at tho 
same time arrest the clouds which come from tho Atlantic, 
and produce, more abundant rains than in other more east¬ 
ern jwrtsof England . 1 

2m unapt off toe County is very uneven in the north¬ 
ed) and eastern parts. Near the coast (lie land is level, 
and the soil oenststi at a good sand over a ropky subsoil, or 
a day marl, which, whpnmixedwith the upper soil, renders 
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in garden vegetables. 

jMMtbwt few very itiff 




odd clay*, wltidh abound in many other parts of Engljtnd, 
arid ape v»t expensfve in the bultivatioh; ■ , 

From the #>»t nature of the climatei Lancashire is merit * 
produbtive in grass than in corn. The ara&fe land is well 
cultivated wherever sufficient encouragement is given to 
the tenant by grsffttng a lease for a considerable term. 
Many of the forms are considerable, and wore ferratMy 
occupied ns domains by the larger proprietors. Several 
still retain the name of Hall or Manor Farm, hut the sub¬ 
division of prop- 1 ' 41 - *— — ~ ~ . 


has given rise to very small occupa¬ 
tions, wfriclvaro cultivated like large gardens, and are very 
productive, especially the Randy loams, whore excellant crops 
of potatoes arc raised. The course Of tillage has improved 1 
of late years in the larger farms; btrf it was for from beibg " 
good when the Agricultural Survey of tho county was pub¬ 
lished in 17‘.)5. Tho more fertile the soil the worse Was the 
cultivation of it, crop niter crop bring taken without much 
attention being paid to manuring or cleaning the land. 
Oats liaro always been a. favourite crop, partly from then- 
suiting a moist climate, and from their forming a consider¬ 
able part of tho food of the inhabitants in the central and 
northern parts of the county. Wheat is sown where the 
land is favourable to it, as al mg the shore north of Lancaster, 
m the Fyldo, and in tho south-west part of the county. 

Potatoes were early cultivated in tlie fields in Lancashire, 
and they retain their celebrity when raised in tho lighter 
soils, and vvlien not over-manured. The land which is broken 
up from glass produces the best flavoured potatoes without 
any additional manure; but when they are raised to feed 
ralile the dung is not spared, and very great crops aro 
obtained, Early potatoes arc sometimes raised, with a crop 
of turnips after them tlio same year: then follows wheat or 
barley, and gruss seeds. If the turnips aro drawn off tho 
land tho next crop must bo manured, or else the soil will 
be much impoverished. Sometimes two crops of early 

K datoes are rai>ed in one year; tho second is taken up" in 
ovomber, anti immediately cut up into sots, which are 
presoived in chaff or sawdust, in which they shoot early in tbo 
ensuing year. They are then planted out, and secured from 
frost by throwing litter over the beds when they first como 
up. Another method is to cut the sets, and put them on a 
room floor, vvheie a strong current of air can bo introduced 
at pleasure; they arc laid very thin, and covered with saw¬ 
dust or chaff, about two inches deep. There they shoot, 
and the air being lot in when there is no frost, the shoots 
get strong. When they mo an inch and a half long the 
covering is lightly removed to give access to the light. 
They rcuittin growing till the time arrives for planting, 
when they are planted out carefully, and soon begin to 
throw out stems and leaves. They then bear rliglit frosts 
without much injury. The earliest potato is called tho 
Superfine White Kidney. Several crops of this potato 
may ho raised olio after anothor in tho same year by great 
attention to forwarding the sets end planting them out 
carefully; and where there is a demand far young potatoes 
(lie profit is very great. 

Meadows and pastures are much more common in Lan¬ 
cashire than arable fields. Even the extent of gross which is 
kept for tho purpose of bleaching linen on is very considerable, 
especially in tho neighbourhood of Manchester, Bolton, fold 
ot her manufacturing towns. "While in other parts of Eng¬ 
land meadows and pastures are broken up and converted 
into arable fields, in Lancashire the reverse is the case, and 
many fertile arable fields have been laid down to permanent 
grass. There is a great inducement to do this, for the best 
meadow grasses and the white clover seem to find a pecu¬ 
liarly favourable soil in the best loams of Lancashire; and 
by simply marling the land while clover springs up natu¬ 
rally. The demand for hay has caused great attention to 
be paid to the making and securing of it, and extensive 
liny-hams which admit tho air freely have boon erected in 
many places. [Baku.] 

In feeding eattlo or cows for the dairy a good pasture 
will keep one head per acre during the summer, but there 
are many of which two or throe acres are required to main¬ 
tain a milch cow. 

Sheep are hot abundant in proportion to cows; and there 
is not that attention paid to the breed of this useful animal 
which it deserves ; the breeds commonly root with are the 
black-faced and the Cheviot. The unproved Leiceater has 
gained a footing, and will not soon lose it. 

Tho original breed of oxen in Lancashire WMOM of the 
best in England until it was surpassed by the' Leicestershire, 
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which U only the samo blood improved by careful sclectioh. 
The animaR’pf this breed have a great aptitude to fatten, 
and some of the cow* are good milkers; but tho formers 
and dairymen ace so careless, that if a cow or an ox has a 
’ good appcuranco in the market, the pedigree is never in- 
..jquired into. Milk is a very important article of food 
re s populous district, whore it can bo sold as it comes 
from the now; and the profit of a dairy is never so peat 
as where new mUk can he thus disposed of. Where 
the population is thinner, or the distance from towns is 
too peat to carry now milk for sale, butter and chccso 
muirt ,b® made. A great quantity of both is produced, in 
Lancashire, and of a very good quality. The cheese is simi¬ 
lar to the Cheshire, and, when carefully made, cannot be 
distinguished from it. The cheese from some particular 
Spots, as near Leigh, New borough, &c., is thought to be 
superior to tho Cheshire. There is no colouring whatever 
put into this cheese; but inferior kiuds are frequently 
coloured to make them pass for Cheshire.. The quantity of 
cheosc made from one cow between April and November is 
about 360 lbs. Mr. Boys, in tho 1 Agricultural Survey,’ has 
given an account of a cow of the Lancashire breed which 
gave 1C lbs. of butler, each of 18 ounces, or 18 lbs. avoirdu- 
pois'e in one week. She bad had five calves, and was eight 
years old. Tho progeny of this cow, which was of the Lan¬ 
cashire long horned breed, kept up her reputation ; but no 
trouble was taken to obtain n pure breed from her. In 1795, 
at the Roman Catholic College at Stony hurst near Clithcrn, 
the cows wore kept in stalls and fed with bailed food, as is 
the case in Flanders. Weeds, nettles, and docks were col¬ 
lected and boiled with more succuleitt vegetables. Thus, 
nearly half a century ago, an example was given of the 
Flemish mode of feeding cows, without its having been fol-‘ 
lowed in si single instance; and yet it is noticed with appro¬ 
bation. This proves liow difficult it is to alter old customs 
in husbandry. 

Many useful horses are bred in Lancashire, for winch 
there is a great demand in the manufacturing towns. They 
are chieily cart-horses of a hardy active sort; and, with a 
little attention, the rearing of them is profitable to thu 
fanner. They are woilied gently when two years old, and 
soon earn their keep; at five years old they bring a high 
priou, if they have a good shape, and work well. The rich 
pastures make them grow to a large size, and look sleek 
when brought to a fair. There is nothing peculiar iu thu 
breed of swine. A great deal of pork and bacon is imported 
from Ireland. 

Divisions, Tmcvt, fa .—The county of Lancaster is di 
Tided into six hundreds, as follows :— 



Situation 

Ahm ill Vrs-H. 

1931. 

Amounderness 

w. 

145,1 10 

69,0s7 

Blackburn . 

u. 

175,590 

168,057 

Ley land 

Lonsdale (including the 

Central 

79,090 

•In,338 

Borough of Lancaster) 
Salford (including the 

N. 

266,970 

56,726 

Town of Manchester) 
West Derby (including 
the Borough* of Liver¬ 

S.E. 

214,870 

612,41 t 

pool unil Wigan) 
Militia under training . 

s.w. 

234,730 

1,117,260 

380,078 
1,254 ’ 

1,336,854 


Tho hundred of Lonsdale is distinguished as Lonsdale 
north of the Sands (including tlio district of Furness), 
137,480 acres (population in 1831, 24,311), and Lonsdale 
south of the Sands, 129,480 acres (pop. in 1831, 32,415). 
Tho hundred of Blackburn is also divided: the higher di¬ 
vision lias an area of 91,710 acres (pop. m 1S3I, 84,072); 
the lqwer division has an urea of 8d,8m> acres (pop. in 1831, 
83,985}. 

Tho county contains the borough, market, and seaport 
towns of Lancaster (pop. of borough in 1831,12,<> 13) and Li¬ 
verpool (pop. of borough in 1831, 189,242), the antient 
borough and market towns of CUthero (pop. of borough in 
1831, 5213), Preston (pop. of borouglun 1831, 33,112), and 
Wigan<»Qp. of borough in 1831,20,774), the decayed and now 
disli onenisod borough of Now top, theiaarket-towns of Ash 
ten-nrider-Lyne (pop. of paj«h mi fe31, 33,597), Blackburn 
(pop. of the township atm ‘borough 2",09 1 ), Bolton-m-tho- 
MoOvs (pop. of Great and Little Bolton and Ilaulgb town¬ 
ships, forming the parliamentary borough, 1831, 42,395), 


Burnley, Buty (pop. of townships of Bury and Elton in 
1831, 19,140), Cartmel, Chorley (pop. in 1831, 9282), 
Coliie, Dalton, Gars tang, Hawksbead, Hai&ingden, Hornby, 
Kifkham, Leigh, Manchester (pop. of township w-1831, 
142,026, «•» itlcludiiig Salford, township, 182,812b Jwtddle- 
ton, Oldham (pop. of parliamentary borough 
60,5 1 3), Ormskirk, Poulton, Prescot, Rochdale' wflSof 
parliamentary bovOugh in 1831, 20,156), Todmordo&.ul- 
verstone, and Warrington (pop. of parliamentary horpugh in 
1831.18,184). Ashton-under-Lyne, Blackburn, Bolton,Bury, 
Manchester, Oldham, Rochdale, Salford (q suburb of Man • 
Chester) and Warrington, were made by-tbe Reform Act 
parliamentary boroughs. Some of these, with ono or two 
other places in the county, uru described elsewhere [Ash- 
ton-undkr-I,ynk ; Ashton-in-Mackerfikld ; Atherton; 
Blackburn; Blackpool-; Bolton; Burnley; Bury; 
Chorley;Clithero;Liverpool; Manchester;Oldham ; 
Preston ; Rochdale ; Salford; Warrington ; Wigan]. 
Of the others an account is subjoined. 

Lancaster is in the hundred of Lonsdale, in the part south 
of the Sands, and on the south bank of the river Loync, or 
Lune, not far from its mouth, 240 miles from London, 
through Leicester, Derby, Stockport, Manchester, ami 
Preston. It is supposed, from the Roman antiquities dis¬ 
covered, and from the termination of the name, ‘ caster,’ 
to have been a Roman station. ‘Camden will have it 
to bo the Lotigovicus of (lie Notitio, and others tho Ad 
Alannam of Richard of Cirencester. It is supposed to 
have been dismantled by tho Piets after the departure oi 
tho Romans, but restored by the Anglo-Saxons of Noitli- 
umbria, under whom it first gave, panic lo the shire. The 
Castle was enlarged, and the town, which had previously 
Wecived a charter front King John, wus favoured with addi¬ 
tional privileges in the reign of Edward III, who conferred 
the duchy of Lm caster on his son John of Ghent or Gaunt, 
in whose favour the county wai> made a palatine county 
The town suffered severely in the War of the Roses, and 
was again the scene of contest in the civil war of Charles I. 

The parish of Lancaster reaches into Amounderness hun¬ 
dred, and comprehends an area of 66,100 acres, or above 
103 square miles, with a population of 23,817. The muni¬ 
cipal borough of Lancaster comprehends JS to acres, and 
had in 1831a population of 12,613. Considerable additions 
were made by the Boundary Act for the purposes of pai- 
liumentary representation. The town slands on tho slope 
of an cminemo rising from the river. The summit of tie- 
eminence is crowned by the towers of the e.istle, a spacious 
edifice, comprehending a large (imit-yaul, some smaliVi 
yawls, and bevoial differently-shaped tow eis : it is now fitted 
up at a vast expense as a county gaol and court-house. 
Tho largo square keep is very antient and prodigiously 
strong: tho gateway, defended by two semi-octangular pro¬ 
jecting towers, is referred to the time of Edwaid 111. The 
shire hall and county-courts are modern. The streets ol 
the town ale lor the most part narrow; the houses are built 
of freestone, vv Inch is quarried in the ncighboui hood, and 
covered with slate. The church is on the same eminence 
willWlie castle: it is very spacious, and contains some ft*w 
specimens of screen-work; the tower is of modern erection. 
In the churchyard.is the shaft of a Danish cross with Ru¬ 
nic characters. There arc tw o chapcls-of-oase and several 
dissenting places of worship. There are assembly-room*, a 
theatre, and public baths. A handsome stone bridge over 
the Lune, at the north-eastern extremity of the town, con¬ 
nects it with tho suburb of Skcrton. There are several 
almshouses, and in the neighbourhood ofjhe town is the 
county lunatic asylum. j||f 

The port of Lancaster formerly had a'jftajdentblo share 
of the.West India trade, which is now,®om»| degree 
transferred to Liverpool; but it still povrfflfaljgylportion of 
the American, Russian, and a large and increasing coasting 
trade. The number of vessel* which entered the port, which 
includes Preston, in 1832 wits 580-(33 of them from foreign 
parts), having an aggregate tonnage of 38,297. The cotton 
manufacture has been within the last few years introduced 
into the town and neighbourhood. » 

The assizes for the northern division of tho county are 
held at Lancaster. The council of the borough consists, under 
the Municipal Reform Act, of a mayor, b aldermen, tod 
18 councillors; the town was divided by the same act into 
three wards. The living is a vicarage, in the archdeaconry 
of Richmond, diocese of Chester, of the clear annual value 
of 1709/,, i^jth a glebe-h^jise. The perpetual curacies of 



fit Anne and St John (the two chapels-of-easu) are re- 
tpeqtiveJy of the clear annual vulue of ll’ti. and 203/. 

■ riCtfMe'Wew, in the borough, in 1833, <me iniant school 
.Wtthjpo children; a grammar school, partly Supported by 
^tepteorution, jwith 61 children; a Lancaster® school, 
mlfi children ; a Quakers’ school, partly endowed, with 
SjjiiMjBAittD; and eight other day-schools, with 216 children; 
twp notional andouo oilier day and Sunday schools, with 603 
children on a week day and 30 more on, Sunday; and four 
Sunday schools, with. J,l 76„ children. From two boarding* 
schools, and ojug Roman Catholic day and Sunday school no 
returns were rootle. 

The rciuaiudcr of the parish is divided into eleven town¬ 
ships and five rhapelries. The chapolries are all in the 
gift of tire vicar of Lancaster. There are several schools, 
some of them eudowed, in these townships. 

Cartmel is locally in thu limits wo have assigned to the 
district of Furnoss, but is said not to bo ‘within the liberties 
of Furness.’ It is 14 miles from Lancaster across the 
Bunds. The parish contains 22,960 acres, and had, in 
1831, a population of 4802. It is subdivided into seven 
townships or chape hies. The town is in tlio townships of 
Lower Allithvvaito and Upper RLolker, in a narrow well- 
wooded vale watered by a small stream, and overhung on 
the east by tho high ridge of Hampsfleld Fell. The streets 
avo narrow and irregular; the houses arc chiefly built of 
stone. The church, which formerly belonged to a priory of 
the regular canons of St. Augustine, founded a.d. 1188, by 
William Mareschal, earl of Pembroke, was purchased at 
the dissolution by the inhabitants, and afterwards made 
parochial. It is large cross church in tlio early English 
style, with a central tower, n .choir with richly ornamented 
stalls, and a fine east window. Tho nave is more modern 
than the rest of the building. The population of thu town»- 
ships in which the town stands was, in 1831, 1933. There 
are cotton-mills at Upper llulkor, hut little trade is carried 
on: the market is on Tuesday. There is a medicinal spring 
of some repute about three miles from the town. The 
living is a perpetual curacy, in tlio archdeaconry of Rich¬ 
mond and diocese of Chester, of the clear yearly value of 
1132. There were in the whole parish, in 18<33, four en¬ 
dowed day-soliools, with 113 children; three national 
schools, with 147 children ; ten other day-schools, with 213 
children; two boarding-schools, with 21 children; and 
seven Sunday-schools/ with 337 to 317 children; beside which 
two of tho national schools were Sunday-schools also, anil 
had 131 elnldien. 

Near Cartmel is llolkcr Hall, one of tho scats of the 
Karl of Burlington. 

Colne is in the higher division of tlio hundred of Black¬ 
burn, 32 miles north of Manchester, and 218 from London. 
V. is in tho parish of Wluilloy, and near the border of 
Yorkshire. The ehapelry of Colne contains 8050 acres, 
and had, in 1831, a population of 8080. The town is situ¬ 
ated on a dry and elevated ridge near the river Colder. 
The chapel is an antient building repaired or rebuilt about 
the time of Henry VII.; on three sides of thu clioii^ are 
portions of an old and elegantly carved wooden screen. 
All antient manor house of the Lacies in this town was 
lately used as a woikliouse. The chief manufacture of tho 
place is that of cotton: the market is on Wednesday. The 
Leeds and Liverpool canal passes near the town. Tiie 
neighbourhood yields slate, coaLlimo, and freestone. The 
living is a perpetual curacy, in the archdeaconry and dio¬ 
cese of Chester, of the door yearly vulue of 179/., with a 
’ glebo-house. Tire re are several dissenting places of worship. 
The ehapelry captained, in 1833, two partially endowed 
schools, jShildreu; and ten other day schools, with 

302 eight Sunday-schools, with 1540 chil- 

Dnllon m EVirness is 25 miles from Lancaster across the 
Sands. Tho whole parish contains 16,210 acies, with a 
population, in 1831. of 2697 ; but Dalton township, one of 
the three into which tho parish is divided, contains 770 
acres and 759 inhabitants. This town nourished at an 
early period through the neighbourhood and favour of the 
abbey o f Furness, bat on the dissolution of the abbey its 
consequeijte diminished, The town consists of a principal 
street terminating on the west in a spacious market-place. 
The church isa small neat building of considerable anti¬ 
quity. There is a Square tower on a rocky eminence west 
of the town, the remains of a castle probably huitt by the 
monks of Furness to guard the northern approach to tho 


abbey, This building is now appropriated to the courts 
leet and baron of the manor and liberty of Furness. Tha 
market is on Saturday: the chief trade carried on is malt¬ 
ing; and there are some iron-works near tho (own. Tho v 
living is a vicarage, in the archdeaconry of Richmond 
and diocese of Chester, of tho clear yearly value of lift* 
with a glebe-house.* There were in the township) •ism 
1833, two dame-schools, with 26 children; two endowed 
day-schools, with-189 children'; ton other day-schools, with 
189 children; and four Sunday-schools, with 196 children. 

Garstang" is in Atnounderuess hundred, on the north-west 
bank of the Wyrc, and on the road from Preston to Lan¬ 
caster, 229 miles from London and.l 1 from Lancaster, The 
parish contains 26,580 acres, with a population in 1831 of 
6927 ; the township of Garstang contains 500 acres, with a 
pop. of 929. It is a poor town, though somewhat improved 
of late. The church is at what is termed Garstang Church 
town, about a milo from the town itself. The town-hall, a 
decayed building, was rebuilt about ninety years since. The 
market is on Thursday, and there are three yearly fairs. 
The Lancaster Canal crosses the Wynn by an aqueduct close 
to tho town. There are some cotton factories and a calico— 
printing establishment in the neighbourhood. Garstang* 
was incorporated by charier of Charles 11.; tha corporation, 
consisting of a bailiff and seven capital burgesses, was left 
untouched by the Municipal Reform Act. Tho living isa 
vicarage in tlio archdeaconry of Richmond and diocese of 
Chester, of tho clear yearly value of 282/., with a glebe- 
house. There were in the township in 1833, one dame- 
school, with 5 children; a grammar-school with a small 
endowment, with 55 children; an endowed school for Roman 
Catholics, with 30 children on the endowment, and 35 
others ; and two other day-schools, witli.about 40 children; 
and four Sunday-schools with 328 children. 

Huwksliead is in Furness, near the head of tho small lake 
Eubthwailo 'Water, on a brook llowing into the lake: it is 
267 miles from London and 27 from Lancaster by Cartmel. 
The parish contains 22,220 acres, with a pop. in 1831 of 
2660 : the township of llawkshoad (one of four into which 
the parish is divided) contains 6700 acres, with a population 
of 797. There is no manufacture in the town, bultho weekly 
market (on Monday) is considerable, tho town being tho 
centre of business for Furness Foils. There are four yearly 
fairs. There is a neat town-liouse; and near the town are 
the remains of an old building in which one or more monks, 
representatives of the abbot of Furness, performed divine 
service, and in which the abbot’s bailiff exercised temporal 
jurisdiction. The church is un antient building repaired 
and modernized by Sundjs, Archbishop of York, a native of 
this town, in the time of Queen Elizabeth. The living is a 
perpetual curacy in the archdeaconry of Richmond and 
diocese of Chester, of the clear yearly value of I i Cl/, vvilii a 
glebe-house. There were in tlio township in 1833, a gram¬ 
mar-school, founded by Archbishop Saudys, with 20 boys; 
three other day-schools with 87 children, and a Sunday- 
school with 110 children. 

There are iron-works and slate quarries in the mountains 
in the neighbourhood. 

Hnslingden is in the lower division of Blackburn hundred, 
18 miles from Manchester ami 201 from London. It is in 
Wluilley parish, and constitutes a ehapelry containing 4420 
acres, with a population in 1831 of 7776. The older part of 
the town ts on the declivity of a hill, on which the church, 
a neat substantial edifice, rebuilt in tlio latter part of tho 
last century, stands. Tho introduction of the cotton manu¬ 
facture has led to the enlargement and improvement of the 
town : a now square and many new buildings have been 
erected in tlio present century, chiefly at the base of the 
hillt Tho woollen manufacture, formerly tho staple of the 
"(own, is si ill carried on tQ some extent; but tho chief ma¬ 
nufacture is that, of cotton. Tho market is on Saturday; 
and there aie several yearly fairs, chiefly for cattle ami 
horses. The living is a perpetual curacy in the diocese and 
archdeaconry of Chester, of the clear yearly value of 176/., 
with a globe-liouse. There are several dissenting places of 
worship. There were, in 1833, in the township, one school 
with a small endowment, with 48 children ; nine other day- 
schools, with 310 children ; and six Sunday-schools, With 
1736 children. 

Ilornhy is in Lonsdale hundred, south of the Sands, 9 
miles north-oa-t of Lancaster, and in the parish of MeUing; 
the ehapelry of Hornby contains 2290 acres, with a popula¬ 
tion in 1831 of 383: the population had deotetMmd in the 
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, _ „ - „. ,,. -8 ffinjoviiig <0 ill® mb* 
_ a Jfttriots. 1%8 tifirn W Oh the banks of Abe 
may Vanning,’ near ■itajnnctlon. with tho Lune. Hornby j 
Castle, hear the town, the antient scat of the Stanleys, 
Rayons fKonteagle. is now fitted up as a ihodem mansion. 
”1wj,' fipighbourhopd ate gome rorol^tis'of a fort ascribed 
he Saxons, and of an antient religious house. The 
lel lt 'a-tteat building with an octagonal tower. The 
-• tftar&itA’Jd every alternate Tuesday, is vueli attended: it is 
chitjiWjfiMfQittJe! there is a yearly fate. The living is a 
perpetual ttforacy in the archdeaconry of Richmond and dio- 
> ce* pf'iDpii#, of the dear yearly value of 02/. There 
•ehaptfjy in 1833, two day-schools, wift 44 
• ohildren.atvd one Sunday-school, with 40 children. 

tCtrkham is in the hundred of Araounderness, 40 miles 
, f,om Manchester and 22f> from London. It is about 8 
mdm west of Preston, and about 3 from the north bank of 
i.Jbo (estuary of the Ribble. The parish contains 41,850 
'acres, With a population in 1831 of 11,630: it is divided 
"’into seventeen town-hips or chapelries; the township of 
Kit'K.ham contains 850 acres, with a population of 2460 : tho 
population of the township had materially decreased be¬ 
tween.1821 and 1831. The town is small, but the houses 
are .tolerably good. The church was rebuilt in 1822, but 
file antient tower of Norman architecture remains. There 
uro two or tlvrce Dissenting or Catholic places of worship. 
Tho chief manufacture of tho town is cotton; but some sail¬ 
cloth, sacking, and cordage, formerly the staple of tho place, 
are made. The market is on Tuesday, and there are two 
yearly fairs. The living is a vicarage in 'the archdeaconry 
of Richmond and diocese of Chester, of the clear yearly 
' value of 921/„ with a glebe-house. There were in the town¬ 
ship in 1833, six dame schools, with 104 children ; five en¬ 
dowed schools (one of them a well endowed grammar-school, 
two of them Catholic), with 215 scholars; arid five other 
day schools, with 155 children; and five Sunday-schools 
(one'endowed), with 443 children. 

Leigh is in the hundred of West Derby, 197} miles from 
London, on tho road fi om Newton to Bolton. The parish com¬ 
prehends an areuof 11,820 acres, Willi a population in 1831 
of 20,083. It is subdivided into tho six townships of Astlcy 
or Astleigh (East. Leigh) (population 1832); Atherton (pop. 
4181); Bedford (pop. 3087); Bennington (pop. 3105); 
Tyldeslev with Shakerly (pop. 5038); ami West heigh (pop. 
g780). Tito townspeople are engaged in tho manufacture 
bfi •cambrics and fustians. Tiiere are collieries and stone 
quarries in t{)e parish. The district round tho town is oc¬ 
cupied by dairy farms, and is famous for cheese. Leigh 
communicates with Manohester by the Duke of Bndge- 
, water’s Canal, and with the Leeds and Liverpool Canal by 
a branch canal to Wigan. A railway from Bolton by this 
town communicates with the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway. Tho living is a vicarage in tho archdeaconry and 
diocese of Chester, of tho clear yearly value of 263/., with a 
globe-house. Atherton and Astlcy townships constitute 
distinct chapelries. There were in the six townships in 
1833, six infant or dime schools, with 162 children; two 
partially endowed day-schools, with 00 scholars; twenty- 
six other day-schools, with 923 scholars; and eighteen 
Sunday-schools, with 3940 scholars. 

Middleton is in Salford hundred, 6} miles north' by cast 
of Manchester, and 192} from London, near the river Il k 
which flows into theTrwell. The parish contains 11,510 
aero*,' With a, population in 1831 of 14,379 : it is divided into 
eight townships or chapelries; Middleton township contains 
’ ttsflO acres, with a population of 6903. This town owes its 
prosperity to the cotton manufacture, which is carried on in 
its different'brunches, A charter for ft market was granted 
. ..in 170i ; it is held on Friday. A market-house twth 
- gKnmbles, also warehouses for general merchandise, were ] 
" erected Sy Lord Sutfield, lord of the manor. Coals are dug 
in fhe parish. Tho church is an antient budding, with a 
carvedfcrecn dividing the' channel from the choir. There 
«.re|>shw.nM ; 'dis(!pnttog places of worship. The living is a 


„Jtory HTfUiS'diocese and archdeaconry of Chester, of tho 
dew yparl'/ ■waluexif 1070/., with a glebe-house. There 
“were in 1833 in the'townsliip, u grammar-school, founded 
and endoyfed by Dr. Alexander Nowell, dean of St. Paul’s, 
tendon, with about too children; a school with 33 children, 
, pttely *unpb$rti by LordJhifMfi; and thirteen other day- 
sebiwAs, with OT1 childiwtrf' '«» boarding-school, with 
mm to & children; also tint Suhday-schoois, with 2644 



hundred, locally between 
not on the road between 
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Newton is in West Dcr . 

Manchester and Liverpool, hi 
those towns, lM feillp* fVoin London, terou|rh’Whrij 
Newtop is qchapelryfn ; W«uviok parish, a.?i<S contain 
acfW;pojmtatiwi ip 1831 of 8139. The plr 
sists chiefly of quo street; it has an antient eoui 
now used for a school. There is a market-cross, 
the 1 market hue bapp long- discontinued, Newt<k . 
borough by prescnjptrtn, end returned' two mea«&rK^.a 
parliament from l'Elisabeth, till it was disfranchised %y 
the Reform Act. The Chapel is K comparatively ibidem 
building. The living is a perpetual euratty, of the clear 
yearly value of 114/., in the archdeaconry and diocese of 
Chester. There were in 1833 one endowed School, with 84 
children; three other day-shools, with 219 children; and 
two Sunday-schools, with'277 children. 

Ormskirk is in West Derby hundred, 13 miles north liy 
east of Liverpool and 219 from London. The parish con¬ 
tains 31,150 acres, with a population in 1831 of 14,053, and 
is dividod into seven townships or chapelries: the township 
of Ormskirk contains 600 acres, with a population of 4231. 
The town consists of four principal streets, which intersect, 
each other at right angles. The church is mostly modern, 
with a few portions of lath perpendicular character: it has 
a large western tower at fhc end of the nave, and another 
tower and Rpire at the west end of the Bouth aisle. This 
church contains the burial-place of the earls of Derby 
Cotton and linen thread, silks, lials, and rope, are manufac¬ 
tured here, but not, extensively. There are a weekly market 
and two yearly Coals are dug in the parish; and a 

quantity of carrots and eatly potatoes are grown for the 
supply of Liverpool. The living it a vicarage in the arch¬ 
deaconry and diocese of Chester. Of tho clear yoarly value of 
$1?/., with a glebe-house. There-'were in 1833, an infant 
School, with 136 children; an endowed grammar-scho .1, 
wifli 22 children; and onoendowed day anil Sunday school, 
with 106 children daily, anil 144 clnldten in addition on 
Sundays. 

Ill the parish, about three miles east of the town, is 
Lathom House, the seat of Lord Skelinersdale, which in 
the civil war. of Charles I. was gallantly defended for the 
king by Charlotte de la Tremouillc, countess of Derby. 
Tiio house was well calculated for defence, standing in a 
boggy flat, and being defended by a wall six feet thick, 
strengthened by nine towers, on epch of which were 
mounted six pieces of ordnance, and surrounded by a moat 
twenty-four feet broad. The siege was raised, hut the 
place was ultimately surrendered by the king’s order. 

Lathom township contained a population of 3272 in 1831. 
There are in the township an endowed school, a chapel, an 
almshouse, and a chalybeate spring. 

Poulton is m Amounderness hundred, 16} miles north¬ 
west of Preston and 234 from London. The parish con¬ 
tains 15,4lit) acres, and had in 1831 a population of 4082; 
it is divided into five townships; that of Poulton contain- 
1150 acres, with a population of 1023. The town is about 
a mile from the test miry of the Wyre. Tho church was 
rebuilt in the last century, except tho tower, which is of the 
time of Chailes I. There are three or four dissenting 
places of worship.; The living is a vicarage in the arch¬ 
deaconry of Richmond anil diocese of Chester, of the clear 
yearly value of 247/., with a glebe house. The town has 
neither trade nor manufactures. There were in Ihe town¬ 
ship in 1833 six day-schools with 108 children, anil two 
Sunday-schools with 300 children. The endowed grammar- 
school of Hardhorn township in this parish is free to the 
children of Poulton township ; in 1833 it bfcLWO childien. 

Present is in West Derby hundred-,• Lon¬ 
don, end 8 from Liverpool. The parish, fifteen 

townships or chapelries, contains 34.020 popu¬ 

lation in 1831' of 28,084. The township of Waml contains 
'240 acres ; pop. joafi; There are extensive collieries in the 
parish. Among the principal manufactures of the town 
are those of small files, and the movements and other parts 
of watches, also coawe earthenware, especially sugar-moulds, 
sail-cloth, and cottons. The market is on Tuesday- The Li¬ 
verpool and Manchester railway passe*,«kq|ithe towtnand the 
coach-road bet ween those towns passdp’ffSmgh j$ the'tOWn 
consists principally of one long street alow this fowL The 
church is antient and large; the tower ana spire axe 6f mo¬ 
dern ewefioaf. There are several dissenting meeting-houses. 
The Mparage in archdeaconry and. diocese of 


^f r of 893 L, with a glebe- 
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house. There were in tlio township in JS$3 one endowed 
school, with 55 scholars, ten other day-schools iv ith 403 
scholars; and three Sunday schools with 960 childion 
Saint Helen’s is m the township nfWnidle, in the cha 
ngppn St. Helen s, Prescot pm isli. The township contains 
3310 acres, and had, m 1831, a population ot 3825 The 
town usen into importance ot late yoais, chiefly by 
means Of the large establishment of the British Plate glass 
CdmpaSy at Raveuhead, m the adjacent ^ownslup of Sutton, 
and of the copper-woiks belonging to flic piopnetors of the 
Paiys Mine in Anglesey, who biought then oieheie to bo 
smelled. The nuuket, which is customaiy, is held on ha 
tuiday; and there au two yeaily fans. Hune is an epis 
eopal chapel and some Dissenting and Catholic places of 
woislnp The living is a peipetuul cuiaty ot the ileai yearly 
value of 2 It)/, vv ills a glebe house Then, wetc in the town 
ship in 1 s 33, foui day schools, supported wholly oi in part 
by endowment or gift, with 212 clnldien, fifteen othoi 
day-schools, with 441 cluldtcn, and five Sunday schools, 
with 1303 clnldien 

The Liveipool and Mancliestn Hallway and the Sink y 
Canal pass neat the town, anil tliue is a latlway fiom St 
Helen’s to Runcorn Gap on the Mersey 

Todmoidcn is in Saltoid hundred, 21-J miles fiont Man- 
chestci and 207-i hom London 'lh< town is putly ill tin 
townships ot Todmoidcn and Wtilsdcn, m Rochdale palish, 
containing togotlici Kill aiits, ivith a popul itum mlKtl 
of 60 j 4, and partly in the townships oi LaugfitUl and 
Slausfiiid, in Halifax palish, in llip West Riding nl \ oi k 
shite which have an aieaoJ S3 10 auOiftftith a populition in 
1931 of 10,776, togithei 9051 ucics, populati in 10, hill The 
inhabit ints aie cn, iged in the cotton cml woollen rninu 
f n lines, both of vihu h bftvp gu Uly lnucasid 1 licto ate 
two cpiscopd clilpiIs, I) itb of m idc m dele but one wa*' 
ic limit on tlio site of a mm mliiut ilnpcl, tbeie are 
ds) -cural dissenting meeting bousis ’fbe niaiket is on 
'Ilniisday lively m mill tlieio is i m il lattle maiket , 
lime an tvvoyiaih tins The Roib 1 de Canal ind the 
Mimhistei anil 1 ml Railway piss m it the town Ihe 
living is a |eipetutl uuaev til the atelidi uoniy and m the 
di ii i si ot Chi sic i, of the i le ir yt nil v iluc of 134/ , with a 
gkln house Time wen m 1833, m tin tour townships, 
tom infant ot dime m lm Is null to > clnldien, sixteen div 
schools wilh 531 iluldti n mu d iv a id Suml ty school with 
30 ellildion on weikdiys, mil J 30 on Sundays, and 
eijitien otliei Sunil iv m In ds vu li Si, H» si liolus 

Ulviistone is ill ruimss .01 nubs fiom Lmdjn, oi 21 
fumi Liuuislei, auoss tin Sands lln puisli imtuns 
2 1 100 lieu s, vv it h V popul ill nt in 1831 of 77 11 1 line .lie 

sl> (| minis ill sevei d paitsof the i nt-li, til vvhiili ib ml 
lot) adult labotm is me empl ni 1 Tin township if Ulvci 
s me contains 2‘l00 a< u s, with a population of 1870 A in 

town is pleasantly situ itid on a dec In it j sloping to the south, 
about a tilde fiom tile smds, in tin oo turn it tin Levin 
It lose to pi ospi nty on the dissolution of I'm ness Abbiv 
Hie town consists of f >m piinupal stieits spinous and 
i le m , the houses ucihnlly limit of stone 'Him an i 
thuilio, assi mblv loin, ail sulisi upturn bin uy Ihe 
ilniuli, i j Inn l i il Inn luu, his been aim si uituily 
jelituU in tin pi cut < litmv tin toner uud i Noiniut 
dimvviy iimtmol the eld < )uu< h Tbeie aie si vi tal ills 
si iitmg meotmg hemsi s The m u’ it is held on rhuisday, 
In giam an 1 pun minis mil is well supphid tbeie ate 
twoiugi yonly tilth fuis Iheoan some nianufactnns 
of cottous anil i ai-i linens A ianal lioin tin astuaiy of 
the Loven (jnable, laigi vt st Is to <omi up ind ilisihnge 
then caigpfS m & up ii unis 1> ism, aim ist i lost to the town, 
from whielitvttore is> I consult i ibii ispoil ol non we, non, 
slates, irt(!.<ywSpr firtulcs Sonic slnphiuldi. g is canted 
on The lieriic Is a peipetuil cuuttv in the m lull i omy 
of Richmond, ilioie-e ot Chestei, ot the eh u ye uly valno 
of 1197 Tlieie weie m the t nvnship m is 3 > two inti mal 
soliools, with 29!) siholiis, mil clivm otln i div school 
(one with a small endowment), jwilli llf> tiiildien, one 
Cithoho day and Sunday ^liool, with fiom 50 to 100 lul 
dten, and four Sunday schools with It I ilnldrtu 

Besides the towiujjjbove desuibid then in m mv places 
in this oounty vvjjiien liavo aiquui d such imp ntaiu e tiom 
their population as to demand a buef noluc Ncwihuich, 
in Rossendale (pop 9136), has cousideiuble woollen anil 
cotton manufiictoriea, and quumes of fiee«tone, teal, and 
slate It constitutes a chapelry of the ilear yearly value 
Of 231 1, It has a large chapel capable off containing 1300 


persons, aild two oi three dissenting meeting-houses. That* 
is au endowed school with 33 scholars, and several national 
and other day and Sunday schools. Padiham (pop 3329) 
has also considerable cotton manufactories, an episcopal 
chapel, two dissenting uniting houses one endowed day** 
anil Sunday school, atld si venil oilui schools. The clear 
value of the eumey is 1J1 / a ycai, with a glebe- ho uS*. 
At Old anil Ne^ Aiciuq ton (joint pop r 2 88), Higher aud 
Lower Booths (joint pop 6525) l llabeigliam Eaves (pop 58)7), 
ami O.vvuldtwistW (pop. 6897), the cotton luanufactulio is 
lamed on Aldington is a separate chapelry, of the clear 
jeatly value of 1581, with a glebe house 
The ibove mentioned places are all m the hundied of 
lilac kbuin, mil in tin pmi ,h of Whallcy, one of the mint 
extensive jiaiislus m England It is chiefly in Blackburn 
hundioil, hut extends into the West Riding of Yoikshue, 
and has a detached portion in tlio county of Chu-ter It 
eompteheuds an au t of 108,140 acics, with a population of 
1)7,668 Theicaic m it fifteen oi sixteen ihapolrigs with 
paioclual lights Befote the dissolution this palish was 
undii the jurisdiction of the antiuit ibhey of Whalltv 
I Ins ibbey was built in 1296 foi tli White m Cistern m 
Monksol Stanlaw in theWmal in Cheslme.hv Hem) Lui i, 
oi Luu,carl ol Lincoln The ihhcy llouiished till the disso¬ 
lution when its yeuily uveiiue ns 0 4/ 4s fid gloss oi 
421/ 9v Id ileir. Iincoiitiigid by A-ki’s lehellion, tho 
monks HMitned possession ot tin abbey, foi yylncli ad tin 
abbot and one ot his monks vu ie exu uteil foi tu ison Of 
this ilibcy tlieie aie consult i ililo iennuis, including tv o 
si itely gatew us, a bmldin„ conp i lined to liavi bun the 
ihlnit s puiate oiitny oi ihijel, and otliei puts h s> 
pufed Some portions of the i mns uovity g mil spin 
mens of ileeoi it d md jiupi iidimlu English art lain luu. 
The palish i huieli of \\ h ilk y is lai 0 c md mostly of i uly 
English i lu i ii lu, of w hu h -'vie the chain cl is a flue -pi - 
< muu 'Ihe t ist window mil the windows of tin nave aie 
litei insert ions in tin jk lpi nilii ul u style Them aie ill 
tile i ham el time pi mi st ills and seme good wood s< ii i n- 
vvoik, supposed to line been lnoii b ht lioin tin aid m 
T he living of Wlitlhy is a vuaiage, iti the an lull notny 
andilioiisi of Chestu of the ih u yt uly valui ol t >7/, 
with i glebe li mse tin vuat his the light ol piiscnta loti 
to evil dot the ( h)) i lues in the )> tlish 

Levi in 1 (own lnptjiop 3404) inthcjaush md hundied of 
Levi md (17 )jO a< ii s i 3,9 51 mb tbit i it ) li is ils i some cot¬ 
ton mini 1 ic tunes It hnl m 1 > m e 1 1 vud giamniu 

selio 1 with .’Oilnldiin md mitliei cud wed -c bool with 
lie ulv (tiehilditn I lie t lnpc lues of lie tji (p p 10,12 0 and 
lot Mutton (p >p 92s( ) uid tint >w lislup i! W ilnuish v yn )> 
djti) ueall m tin pun li ol Bm v, md m lln nu hbumncmcl 
of tht town of limy 1> it n >t mi ludiil m tin puli uncut uy 
hnoiigh Ihe mh dm mis uc ci_,i^< 1 m tin cotton 
in uudiitmi lloiwnk (| >p jjt.’i md IVts. Ilongliton 
(pop 15(0) ue in ,tlu p msh if l)i m, betwi eii Bjltim und 
Wigm 'Jlie townshqs of Birton (pip M () l’endloton 
(pop s l,and Y\ oisley (pip >S,J) ait m Ecilcs palish, 
we t ol Mimhistei ltWoishv ii the i xteusivo colhtnts 
f aneily hel mgmg to the ilukoof Biidgevvater. Thotouu- 
slnp ol IMkingtoii (pop 11,006) is in Oldham p irisli, hot 
is not nu lulled m the paili unentaiy boiotigh RadihfTe 
(pip 3)01) is a|iuish ni u Bmy , and the townships m 
cinpiluesof Blitclungwoitli and (Jildprlnook (pop 422!), 
Butltiwmth (pop 5f 16), and Wundili and \\ udie (pop 
(>">4) in non tin town and in the p trish id Rxlnidi 
thni„h ml liulmlid in tin puliament uy boiongli Tin si 
lines ni all with the exiejtkmof Lcyland, in the lion 
(lied iff S dtoid, vihn h is the pnueipil s t it of the loltoti 
m mill i tint 

In \\est Duhv hundied me the filming plaits — 

N nth Mi ols (pop 5132) is a jiaush on tl i u i't it the i i 
tiuni of the cesluaiy of the llibkli Lvtrtonfpop Ills) 
is i township in the parish ol Walton on tin Hill, mai tin 
ocstmuy ol the Moisey tt lot ms a aiibmb of Liveipool anil 
is thou ickncc of many gintcel fmuhis West Duhy 
(pop 9613), is in the sline puisli, nioiu umote fiom 
Liveipool Eiihston (pop 32>J), and Sutton (pop 3173), 
ate townships ill Piesiot | msh, ind jiaitnipalo ill the 
nianulaetuus of tint town—flint md (town glass, earthen- 
waic, and n itch movements lln m ighbuuihood yields 
stone and coal IJmilley (pop 471a), Pembeiton (jmn. 
42761, and Uplioll imKpo, 1010), ale all ill Wigan JMfmli 

Du isions t<j) Lule\ui\ttetU and Legal J’urpnses —Upon 
the touveision of tho Not thumbnail Saxons to Chustuuuty, 
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this oot&ty was comprehended vn the diocese and province 
of York, After the establishment of the West Saxon 
supremacy, the southern pan of the county was added to 
the diocese of Lichfield and the province of Canterbury. 
In ihe jcar 1S41 ihe disunited portions of the county 
wore re-muled in the new diocese of Chostci, formed by 
Henry VIII , and have continued united up to tlic present 
time The county is divided between the two archdeacon¬ 
ries of Chester in tlio south and Richmond m the noith 
The archdeaconry of Chostei lompiehpnd* the foui nual 
deans tips df Blackburn, Ley land, Manchester and War- 
lUigton, that of Richmond contains the deaneries of 
Amounderness and of Furness and Carttnel Bv nn order 
in council just piomulgated, pin mi,int to the act f> and 7 
AVtlluim IV, c 77, tlic whole of the count) (except the 
dcaiiot) of Fuincss and Cattmel, which is to be added to 
tlic diocese of Cailislo) is to feura tlie new clioccse ol Man- 
cliostci, in the piovinee of Yoik The colic giate cliuieh of 
Manchester is to become the catbedi.il, and the warelc n and 
fellows me to be the dean and canons The nvenuc oi the 
now sec is to consist ol an endowlm nt aveiagmg 4500/ pen 
aiirnim 1 ho paiislies are eompaialtvclv lew time are 
out) sixty-tight, including Button m Kcndil, which is 
chiefly m Westmoic land, and Mitten and Oldham, which 
extend into Yoikslmo Twuit) six of these pmishes aie 
loc ten ics, twcut) nme vicaiages, the iost pcipotual emne les. 
The lectoi) of Wmw irk, one of the ncliest m the kingdom 
(deal annual value 3( 10/ ), is m tins county 
'i he paushc'saio veiy extensive Whullcy palish (108,140 
acus) and Lancaster/Gfi.100 acies) have been alicady no 
tiled Oldham palish (08,020 aues), Blaekbuin (15,020 
■« i os), Kukliam (Jl.SoO aucs), Pie scut (14,020 aues), 
M mchestoi (31,200 aues), Bolton (II CM) u its),and Oims- 
kiik (31,150 acies), aie next in extent Of lln litnainmg 
fifty-nine pansbes twelve consist of above 20 000 at its, and 
uglitfoil of above 10,000 Thin aie howivci muneious 
dependent distiu t ihipihiis, and many thapels-of ease 
mid new chuiehes luvc been built 
The Dissintcis foim a eonuduibU liodv in the Luge 
mttiuifactiiimg towns, and tin YUdejan MtlhodisK iu 
laituulailv nunu urns ilien is iKo a vuv considc i lblc 
iod> of R nn in C itholic s 
Lmitislme is m tin nntluin meuit The issi/is vuie 
till of late u tii he’d it Line \sti i il me but tin) aie now 
held at Lincastei loi the lin'lciu elm mn of the eountv, 
eompic htliclntg the hull beds ol I mmlik Ainouiidc iness 
Blaekbuin, ttiidi.nl md, md u J ivnpiol lm ihc soul he in 
division, consisting ol the- two luimhcds of Silloid and 
West Hub) 1 hi c|uutu c mohs u c lie Id it LmtasUi, 
aiicrby sueiissne adjoinnineuts at Picston, Silloid, and 
Liui]iool 

Bv the Re fmin Vtlhi emintv w is divided into two puts 
f i paili imentai) puiposes i lie division comeides with 
that lor imbue! puipocs Tin c 1< it ion fm the lioithiin 
division takes place at Lmcaslri the ) oiling pieces aie 
Lteneastei, llawkshcad, Ulvuslmic, Poulton Piestun, and 
Bioueley The election lot the soulhiin division tikes 
phec at Newton the polliti^ 1 1 ires an Newton, Wigan, 
Mum hi stoi, Livcipool, Oimskuk and Itoc lid ik 
Koueteen mtuvbiis vv. ,e fonneil) letuined to puliament 
foi this count) , v tz , two loi tin count) itself and two laeli 
foi the boioughs ol Lem istu, ( Utbeeo, Lnupool, Newton, 
Pieston, and Wirin Bv the ReloimAet Newton was 
disfianehiseel anil(’litlieio leelneed to one mimbu but the 
diusiun of the eountv, with the cie Hum ol Imu new bo- 
lmiglm, Matuhestei, Bolton, Blae kbiun, and Oldham, euh 
t ('turning two numbus, and of five Ashton undei-Lvne, 
But), Rochdale, htllord, and Waiiingtim, taili k tmmng 
one tnemboi, has lieisod the whole mimbu to twenty six. 

Lannastei, as a county i al itme, possissis a chainei) 
eouit. Al an early pound the minty was distinguished as 
an honom , or supeiior feudal loidslup In the tune of 
Henry III. the honour was eieeted into in cuhloui, in 
fefTOUr of Jsdtnund, suinnmeel Ciouihbaek suond SOU of 
that king. In the time of Edwaid 111 tin i uleloui was 
Cieetoil into a duchy in favour of Ilimy Plain u,uict, the 
1 thin call, find afteewmds of John of daunt, who had mai 
■'ried the hen ess of IJeniv, .lid foi whom the county was 
made a palatine eountv lleiiiy IV, son ol John of daunt, 
procured an not of jiailiaigent that the title uiel hhhucs 
should icraain to bun and his liens loi evil as udistmei 
ontLse parato inheritance fiom the crown, hut in the time 
dflBlward IV. the duchy wag deelcued foi luted to the 


eiown, to winch, by act of parliament, both it and the county 
palatine were Inseparably united. The chancery court has 
a -chancellor, attorney-general, and other functionaries, and 
has an equity jiimdfctTon within the limits of the duchy. 

Hittory and Ant>qUttiei.~ln the earliest period 4# Eng¬ 
lish history this county was inhabited chiefly by tho Brt- 
gtwtes (lipryiierif, Ptolemy), the most numerous and power¬ 
ful of the tubes which then possessed the island. As 
Ptolemy has given the name of SirnencMv Al/iyv, Haven of 
the Setantn, to an asstuaiy (the Ribble, according to some, 
the Luno, act ending to others) in this county, it m likely 
that a tube called Sire'eenoi, Setantn, occupied thelioitliciii 
p vi t 1 lie Bngantes wine subdued by Agncola, and in the 
subseipient division of Biiluin Laniashuo was included in 
the pi ovinec of Maxima CtBsaiicnsis, winch eomprehended 
all the louutty iiom tho Mersey, the Don, and the 
Humbci, to the Roman wall 
Seveial pheos mentioned by antient geogiapheis aie- 
commonly identified with positions in this eountv The 
Map** «/*<•>) >' n x> ‘the mouth (oi tostuaiv) ol Moueauibe,’ 

las letaiued its name with scaicely any change; the 
iiravnuiv Ai/jdjv has been noticed, the B lAiau/ui lier^viru 
"hie h Hoi sky supposed to he the mouth oi the Meise-y, is 
by lateu geogieplius tiansfened to tho Ribble, anil the 
imjia tiaxi me, w liu h Hoisley considered to be the mouth of 
Ihe Dee, lias beun tiansfurea to the bay which receives both 
that uvea and the Moisey ’Pey/ifovvov, one of the towns 
ol the Bngantes mentioned by Ptolemy, is supposed to be 
the Coccium of Antoninus, now Rochester 
Of the stations efthe Autonme Itmeruiy, Mane unium is 
identified with Mancbestoi, and Coccium with Ribehesiu 
on the noith bink of tho Ribble, midway between Pieslmi 
and Clillieio (though some, with loss icason, fix it it 
. Ulaekioeli, between Manehostet and Pieston, otheis u 
Cockey oi Coe kit v, noai Bmv, and olhtis again at Bin v 
itsell), BicmetonaeiD oi Bretne tonaeis is fixed by sonic it 
Luuoslti, and by Canidm and otheis, with moie it'asun it 
Ovetboiough neai 1 mist.il, some miles lugher up theLune, 
in the nughbouilined of Kukby Lonsdale 
In liichud of (. neuecstei’s map Moinnmbe is maikeel is 
i mei, and the Alauin, Belisama, anil Sctcn aie tvielentlv 
idi titified bv him with the Lune, the Ribble, anil the 
Metscy ]lw Pottos Sistuntioium (pi ibably tlie Siravru i 
Xeprji ol Ptolemy) is so given in Ins imp anel lus Itmeian, 
is best to mold with the mouth of theLune the bis- 
tuntil, liovvevil extend along the coast at least as far bouth 
is tin Bells im i.en Ribble, and anotlici tube, the Voluntn 
whom lie ele smbes is confedeiatiel with them, occupy the 
mon ini mil tint immediate ly to the west of the gte it 
Pennine chain, us fat south ns tho Site in, oi Moisey 
M uii unium is not given in Ins map, though it is mentioneii 
in lus Itmii uy Cocuum, in ins map, is evidmtly fixed 
at or neai Ribehustei, anel Keugomum tgrees in position 
vulh Laneastii possibly Ad Alami mi, winch he mentions 
in Ins iLniijiv, is unolhii name lot the sumo pint 
Hie teiininitmn ‘eitstei ’ leads us to fix a station at this 
town anil Ihe hist sellable ‘lain, oi, as it is provmuallv 
piontmiKiel, ‘ Dm,’ aeeords well with the name 1 Ael Ainu 
n un, as well as with the (list syllabic ol Longovieiis, a sta¬ 
tion nn ntioned in the Notitia, whuli Camden is decided 
m placing licie If the Reilgomum and Ail Aiaunam of 
Riehmil bo fixed lieu, there is an aeliUtioiml icason foi fix 
mg on Oveiboiough as the site ol Hiemituiiaero, foi vve 
cannot suppose that Laiwastoi had thiee antient designa 
turns entile ly destine t from eiaili otlict 

Seveial Roman loads have been tiaccd in this eountv, 
anel the elneelion of these may enable us to determine be> 
tween the posiiions assigned to tho ubov%|rtationa. Six of 
them eliveigc fiom Mane hosier (Mancui«|»j a» a common 
cent i c One mns noith-vvest to Blaikiode, and an it lie i 
noith to RibtlieJslei, the position most icasonably assigned 
toCoicmni, two otheis mu into Chcshue, ono south east 
by Sloekpoit, another south-west by Stietfoid, supposed to 
be* tin Fines Flavin) et Maxima) mentioned by Riebaid 
Two otheis lun into YoiRslme one north-east lowaiil II i- 
lifav, one, whiilibianelies fiom me foregoing, moic e*astcilv 
towai d Oldham, Saddlew oi tli, and Ahnondbury. The i oad 
to Ribilustu is continued northward in the direction of 
Overbmotiph, the Biemetonauc ol Camiftn. One branch 
load led iiom Ilihehcstu to Ficcklcton on the noith 
side of the msluaiy of the Ribble, and another from Ovei- 
bounigh to Laneastoi, tho Ad Aiaunam and Reugomum of 
Richiii It has been supposed that a Roman road entered 
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tlio county at Warrington, and ran northward liy Rlaekrode 
anil Preston to Lancaster. A vicinal way led from the 
neighbourhood of Manchester to Warrington. j 

All traces of the station Mancunmm have disappeared; 
ofOoeeiunt and Bromekmac® some traces are visible at 
Ribchester and Overborough. Various antiquities have 
been dug up or found at each of these places: at Man¬ 
chester, some inscriptions on stones; at Ribehester, various 
inscribed and other stones, coins and other smaller anti¬ 
quities; and (in 179fi)a helmet and several plates or vessels 
of copper or earthenware; and at or near Overborough an 
altar, a tesselated pavement, and other antiquities. Coins 
and other antiquities have been found at Colne (perhaps 
the Colunio of Ravcnnas), and at Chviger near Burnley. 

Long after the invasion of the Saxons Lancashire, the 
northern part at least, retained its independence as a part 
of tho British State of Cumbria, or Cumberland, though 
this was frequently obliged to own the supremacy of the 
Northumbrian Angles. Kgfrid, the son of Oswio, who 
reigned over the Northumbrians a.u. 670—685, eotiquered 
a part of the county and bestowed Cartmcl in Furness with 
the Britons therein (et.omnesBritanni eiiinea) on St. Cutli- 
herf, bishop of Lindisfarne, or rather annexed it to the tem¬ 
poralities of that see. Whether Lancashire or any part of 
it was permanently brought into subjection by the Saxons 
before the submission of the Cumbrian Britons to Edward 
I lie Elder, a.i>. 921, is not known. Sir Francis Palgrave, in 
In .map of England as divided into the great earldoms of 
Edward the Confessor’s reign, divides Lancashire between 
the crn'ldoin of Coventry, then held by Leofnc, and the 
subordinate principality of Cumberland, held by a Scottish 
prince. The Bihide is assigned as the boundaiy between the 
two; and the line of division is nearly or quite coincident 
with that which separates the present archdeaconries of 
Chester and Richmond. 

In v.u. 1324 the northern part of the county was ravaged 
liv the Soils under Robert Brnee, who advanced as fur as 
1‘icston. part of which be burned. In tlie civil war ot the 
Roses no event ol importance occurred in Lancashire, but 
ill the leigli of JTenrv VII., the Karl of Lincoln and Lord 
Lou 1, with 2,i0ll (leiinan soldiers under Marlin Swart, and 
a number ot Irish under Lord Geraldine, lauded in Furness, 
to support the cause of the impostor Lambert Sinitiel. In 
1 lie reign of Henry VIII when the rebellion known as 
"The Pilgrimage of Grace’ took place, the populace of Lan¬ 
cashire lose, but were put down by the earls of Shrewsbury 
ami Derby. In the civil war of Charles I. 111:111 v contests 
took place. Lord Strange, alicvvvaids earl of Derby, beaded 
the mvalists. lie made an unsuccessful attempt ill 1<>42 on 
Muiielic-tcr, which was occupied lor the parliament by the 
count) linlitia. Preston and Lancaster weie subsequently 
lake 11 by the parliamentarians ami retaken tiv the royalists. 
In l(i 14 the siege of Lathom House, already noticed, took 
place ; it was raised on the approach of Prince Rupert, who 
had previously taken Bolton, and afterwards obliged Liver¬ 
pool to sunendei ; but 111 the following year the house was 
besieged again, and was given up by order of the king. In 
the attempt of the royalists to renew tlie war in 1049 the 
Duke of Hamilton and General Langdalc man lied south¬ 
ward to Preston, in the neighbourhood of which, 011 Ribble- 
t.uiM our, they were routed by the less numerous but veteran 
forces of Cromwell and Lambert. The vanquished lied 
southward, wore overtaken and again defeated at. Winwiek 
and Warrington. Lancaster Castle was meantime besieged 
by tile royalists, but 111 vam. In the year 1631 tlie Earl of 
Derby again raised the royal standard, but being defeated 
by Lilburno at. Wigan Lane, and subsequently taken, was 
executed at Bolton. 

In the Rebellion of 1713 the supporters of the Pretender 
were compelled to surrender at Preston, to which place they 
had advanced in their march southward, to the royal army 
under Generals Wills and Carpenter. In the Rebellion of 
17 1.5 tlie army of the young Pretender crossed tlie county 
twice; once 111 its advance into England, and again in its 
.•client. 

< >f the early periods of our history there are hut few cas¬ 
tellated remains. The keep of Lancaster and Dalton 
castles, the ruing of the castle on the island of Pile of 
Fonldrey, and Ilornby Castle, have been already noticed. 
Gleaston Castle is in Furness, about, two miles east of Fur¬ 
ness Abbey : tho ruins consist of portions of three square 
towers, with some connecting walls, formed of mufl and 
pebbles, and faced with limestone, enclosing an area or court¬ 


yard. Tliurland Castle near Hornby is an old mansion 
winch, having been fortified, stood a siege in the civil wars of 
Charles I. The ruins of Greenhaugh Castle, a mile from 
Garslang, consist, of one shattered tower. The monastic 
ruins are of greater interest. Cockersatnl Abbey is about 
six miles south-west of Lancaster, on a point of land at the 
mouth of the Luuc. The buildings are said formerly to 
have covered all acre of ground, hut the only remain is the 
chapter-house, all octangular room the roof of which is 
supported by a single pillar rising 111 the centre. Furne-s 
Abbey is near Dalton in Furness, on the banks of a rivulet, 
111 a narrow and fertile vale. It was founded A.n. 1 |g7 by 
Stephen, then earl of Morton (Mortain) and Bulloin (Bou¬ 
logne), afterwards king of England, for Cistertian monks 
relnoved here from Tuikct in Amnuiiderness, but originally 
from Savigny in France. Its yearly revenue at the disso¬ 
lution was 406/. 7.v. U)d. gross, or 805/. 10,v. id. clear. The 
ruins of this abbey are still magnificent, and from tho seclu¬ 
sion and picturesque beauty of the surrounding scenery are 
among the most striking of our monastic remains. They 
are of Norman a. 1 early English character. The whole 
length of the church is said to he 287 foot; the nave is 7(1 
feet broad, and the walls are ill some places 54 feel high 
and 5 feet thick. The wtndowsand arches are upon a scale of 
unusual loftiness. Tlicie are rums of the chapter-house and 
cloisters, and of the -eliooMiou-e, a large budding detached 
from all the rest. The immediate preemets of the abbey, 
said to comprehend 65 acres, are enclosed by a stone-wall, 
on winch appear the lemaius of small buildings, the offices 
of the. abbey, anil entered by a gateway, a beautiful pointed 
arch. The nuns are limit of a pale red stone, dug 111 the 
neighbourhood, and changed liv tune and weather to a 
dusky-brown tint. They are every vvhei e embo-sed by climb¬ 
ing or parasitic plants; W lnillev Abbey and the Priory 
Church of Cartmcl lnne been already noticed. 

(lleaahes of England and II airs ; Arrovvsmith's Map 
of Eng/und: Walker’s Map if Lancashire: Rickman’s 
(lolhn: ArrhiU'dare Parliamentary Papers; Convbcare 
and Phillips’s Cco/ogi/ of England and JVatvx; Priestley’s 
/ list. Acrt of Nan gable Hirers and. Canal y ; Horsley’s 
Britannia litnnuna: Rev Hold’s liar llnlanniurnm ; Pal- 
grave’s Hist’ and Progress of the English Commonwealth, 
&c.) 

Statistics. 

Population. — Laticashiio is mostly a manufacturing 
county, ranking the 41st on tlie list of agricultural counties, 
and 111 this respect it retains the same position as it did ill 
1 ss 11 and 1821. when it was also the 41st on the list. Of 
:t 1.4,097 males, twenty years of age and upwards, inhabitants 
of this county when the census was taken in 18,41, there 
were '17,517 employed in manufactures and in making 
manufacturing machinery; (it),5 Ifi employed as labourers 
in labour not agricultural; and only .47,.921 engaged 111 ag¬ 
ricultural pursuits, of whom 20,944 weie labourers. 

Of those employed in manufactures by far tlie greater 
proportion consists of boys and females, notwithstanding 
the large number of men so engaged. In the hundred of 
Amonndcrncss, of males twenty years of age and upwards, 
3000 are employed at Preston, ‘230 at Kirkham, and about 
1000 collectively at Goosnargh, Wood-Plumplon, and forty 
other places, 111 the manufacture of cotton goods of almost 
endless variety. I 11 the hundred of Blackburn 8700 men 
are employed 111 the very extensive parish of Whalloy, .4350 
in the township of Blackburn, and 3500 111 the other town¬ 
ships of that large parish: the township of Rihclioster (in 
the parish of Ribeliostor) contains 250: besides these 
nearly 2000 are similarly employed in several oilier places 
in Blackburn hundred. Ill the hundred of Ley land, Chorley 
contains 1200 males employed in the cottou manufacture, 
the township of Leyluud 400, and the residue of tliai 
parish in various townships collectively 2.900 ; in other 
places 450. Ill the hundred of Lonsdale, mirth of the 
sands, about 100 males at Coulton and 40 at other places; 
in Lonsdale, south of the sands, about 140. chiefly at 
Gatton, Kcolforth, and Halton. In the bundled ol Salford 
the town of Manchester contains about 12 ,000 men em¬ 
ployed ill the cotton and silk manufactures; Salford 3500, 
including many makers of machinery : Oldham 4000; uml 
Crumpton, 111 that parish, 4200 : Great Bolton and Little 
Bolton 0100 ; Bury IOOO: and Tottingtim 1500 ; Spolland 
and Ciislletnii (in Rochdale pnn-li) 2000; Middleton town¬ 
ship 1100: CI 101 Hon Row, near Manchester, 1900; Hiaten- 
Norris 1100; and other townships in the great parish o. 

Von. Xlll.—2 t i 
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Manchester about 4000 collectively : Pendleton 850; and 
besides all these there are 18,000 in the numerous manufac¬ 
turing townships of this populous hundred. In the hundred 
of West Derby the town of Wigan contains 2600 men en¬ 
gaged in manufactures; the parish of Leigh 2800; and other 
places about 3000. The makers and repairers of spinning- 
jennies, looms, and other machinery employed in the 
cotton, silk, and woollen manufactures, are very numerous, 
but are mostly connected with the cotton factories in such 
manner as to preclude any distinct mention. 

The. manufacture of woollen articles in this county is 
comparatively unimportant: the number of men employed 
in worsted-mills and as fullers, makers of baize, blankets, 
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and flannels, being about 2700,' chiefly at Newehurch in 
Whalley parish, inTRochdale and at Bury. 

At Chorlton-Row, near Manchester, 1900 men are em¬ 
ployed ns workers in iron and brass; at Ashton 240, at 
Prescot 24, in the parish ofUlverstone 14. The manu 
facturo of hats employs 550 men in several of the town¬ 
ships in the parish of Manchester, and 300 at Oldham. In 
the parish of Proscot 200 men aro employed in rnuking 
glass bottles and in glass-grinding, and 20 at West Derby. 
Thero are manufactures of pins and of sailcloth at Warring¬ 
ton ; 70 men are employed in making sailcloth at Freckle- 
ton ; and at Liverpool 340 men are engaged in various 
manufactures usual in a large seaport town. 


The following Table it a Summary of the Population, < $c„ of every Hundred, <$-c„ at taken in 1831. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


.HUNDREDS. TOWNS, 
AND 

BOROUGHS. 


Build- Untn- 
iug. habited. 



12,847 

13,508 

29,509 

31,249 

8,138 

8,551 

4,003 

4,753 


1,385 0,657 16,280 


75 30,809 



8, 

,191 

23, 

,469 

0 , 

,251 

1 , 

,510 

I, 

,001 


The population of Lancashire at each of the following 
periods was as under— 



Mah**. 

Females. 

Total. 

Inonuisp pcT cent. 

1801 

322,356 

350,375 

072,731 

. . 

1811 

394,104 

434,205 

828,309 

2313 

1821 

512,476 

540,38.3 

1,052.809 

27-10 

1831 

650,389 

686,465 

1,336,854 

26-97 


showing an increase between the first and last periods of 
064,123, or rather more than 98} per cent., which is 41} 
per cent, above the whole rate of increase throughout 
England. 

County Expenses, Crime, dV.—The sums expended for 
the relief of the poor at the four dates of 
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1801 'wore 148,282, being 4 4 for each inhabitant. 

1811 .. 306,797 „ 7 4 „ 

1821 . . 249,585 „ 4 8 

1831 . . 293,226 „ 4 4 „ 

Thu expenditure for the same purpose in tlio year 
ending March, 1837, was 183,7901.: assuming tho popula¬ 
tion to have increased since 1831 in the same proportion 
as in the ten preceding years, the above sum gives an ave¬ 
rage of about ‘it. 4}i/. for each inhabitant. All these 
averages aro below those for the whole of England .and 
Wales. 

The sums raised in Lancashire for poor-rate, county-rate, 
and other local purposes, in the year ending 25tli March, 
1833, was 430,4292. 11*., and was levied upon the various 
descriptions of property as follows:— 

On land . . £167,681 19*. 

Dwelling-houses . 162,09] 17 

Mills, factories, &c. . 75,547 11 

Manorial profits, navigation, &c. 24,508 4 


430,429 11 

The amount expended was— 

For the relief of the poor . . £274,! 

In suits of low, removal of paupers, &c. 17,: 

For other puqioses . . 149,1 


£274,981 11 
17,215 13 
149,578 5 


In tlie returns made up fur the subsequent years the 
descriptions of property assessed arc not specified In the 
years ending March, 1834, 1835, 1830, and It37, there we-.e 
raised 428,771)/.. 378,9 16/. J.(t„ ,T1I,7 Mi/. 7s, and •**!..> f L 
respectively; and the expcnditiuo for each year was its fel¬ 
lows :— 

1831 ISC, i:rr, r "7 

X A. X. 1 

For lhflroli<»f of tin* pour , 25't,4<»5 0 22-'().V» 10 I'l a |s t/ n 

In suitsol’linv, iemov.ils,&e. 15,775 0 1 ],(>£» 2 !)..*»•• 1 14 7 ^ •* 

Payments ItmunU the i , r.w«>7 <i -iir.i i-t 

rumily-ratii . . 133,19.’ 0 I™*-’/ » 

For ul! otlun purposes ) | ,'J Co,520 l.t filial 

Total money ox pended £402,372 0 907,400 4 935,794 S 

The saving effected in the sum expended in 1837, as 
compared with that expended in 18.31, was therefore alum! 
37} percent.; and the saving effected, comparing the same 
periods, in the expenditure for the relief of the pom, v.as 
23} per cent. 

The number of turnpike trusts in Lanoashite, as ascer¬ 
tained in 1835, under the Act 3 and 4 Win. IV., chap. Ml, 
was 02; the number of miles of road under their charge 
was 031. The annual income arising from lolls and paii-.li 
compositions in lien of statute duty was, in 1835, 139,8.3.3/, 
and the annual expenditure in the same year was as lol- 
lows:— 

Manual labour . . £30,497 9 5 

Team labour and carriage of materials 10,141 0 10 

Materials for surface repairs . 18,3s 9 1.3 9 

Land purchased . . 1,037 6 jo 

Damages done in obtaining materials 234 12 8 

Tradesmen’s bills . . 2,0.17 6 10 

Salaries of treasurer, clerk, and surveyor 5,515 10 5- 
Law charges . . . 1.345 9 2 

Interest of debt . . 38,171 2 0 

Improvements . . . 16,532 4 2 

Debt paid off . . . 15,950 0 0 


Incidental expenses 

Estimated value of stalulo duly per¬ 
formed 


3.272 12 JO 


441,775 9 


Total expenditure 


143,869 U 5 
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The county expenditure in 1834, exclusive of that for the 
relief of the poor, wag 39,169/. 3s. id., disbursed as fol¬ 
lows :— 



£. 

S. 

d. 

Bridges, building and repairs, &c. 

Gaols, houses of correction, and main¬ 

116 

3 

4 

taining prisoners, &c. 

5,479 

0 

2 

Lunatic asylums 

1,934 

9 

2 

Prosecutions . . . 

19,903 

11 

a 

Clerk of the peace . . 

778 

12 

a 

Conveyance of prisoners before trial 

3,075 

18 

9 

Conveyance of transports 

1,949 

5 

7 

Vagrants, apprehending and conveying 

512 

2 

7 

Constables, high and special 

1,563 

3 

3 

Coroner 

2,199 

0 

6 

Miscellaneous 

2,467 

15 

2 

Total expenditure 

39,169 

3 

4 


1835. ' 1836 1837- 

.-'«---■»----- 

Dero- Dow- Dppo- 

simr, PepoHitfi. .itura. biiov,. Depo.it.. 

Nut uxecoiling *20 17.878 £1X1,m 19.887 ,8164,856 19,807 *'151,684 

„ 50 11,431 347,557 13,048 39W 19,588 383,494 

100 4.730 3-6,309 6.235 360,756 5j!08 357,150 

„ 150 1,526 184.671 1 . 7:43 208,908 1,727 207.998 

200 865 146528 940 160,450 996 163,160 

AIjuyu . 200 214 57,289 218 55,496 194 49.818 

Education .—The following summary is taken froth the 
parliamentary returns on education made in the session of 
1830:— 

Schools. Scholars. Total. , 

tnfant schools . . .123 

Number of infants at such schools; 
ages from 2 to 7 years:— 

Males . . 2,863 

Females . . 2,996 

Sex not specified . 601 

- 6,360 


The number of persons charged with criminal offences 
in the three septennial periods ending with 1820, 1827, 
and 1834, were 10,563, 13,873, and 16,064, respect¬ 
ively ; making an average of 1509 annually in the first pe- 
i kid, of 1982 in the second period, and of 2295 in the third 
pei iod. The number of persons tried at quarter-sessions in 
each of the years 1831, 1832, and 1833, in respect of whom 
auv costs were paid out of the county-rate, was 1705, 1968, 
and 2018 respectively. 

Among the persons so charged with offences there were 
column,cd for 

1831. 1832. 1833. 

Felonies . . 1628 1857 1876 

Misdemeanors . 77 110 142 

There is no return of the committals in each of the same 
years ; nor of the number convicted or acquitted. 

At the assizes and sessions in 1837 there were 2809 per¬ 
sons charged with criminal offences in this county. Of 
these 167 were charged with offences against, the person, 
8] of which were l'or common assaults, 111 persons were 
charged with offences against, property committed with 
\'ileuee, 2292 with offences against property committed 
vabout violence; 5 were committed for arson, 3 for forgery, 
.,2 for uttering counterfeit money, &e., and 179 for not or 
various oilier misdemeanors. Of the whole number com¬ 
mitted, 2190 were convicted, 374 wore acquitted, and as 
ic,poets the remaining 245 no bill was found, or there was 
no prosecution. Of the wliolo number of persons convicted, 
2'J were sentenced to death, but none were executed, their 
sentences being commuted, 8 to transportation for life, 12 
lbr 15 years, 2 for 7 years, and 7 to different periods of 
imprisonment not exceeding 2 years; 30 were sentenced to 
he liansportod for life, and 111 for different periods; 1 was 
sentenced to3years’ imprisonment, 72 for not more than 2, 
278 for one year or under, and 1359 for 6 months or under ; 
25 were whipped or fined, and one was pardoned. Of the 
whole number of oflbndurs, 2171 were males and 638 were 
females: 1239 could neither rend nor write; 1349 could 
ic id mid write imperfectly ; 160 could read and write well; 
11 had received superior instruction ; and the degree of in¬ 
struction of the remaining 30 could not he ascertained. 

The number of persons registered in 1837 to vote for 
county members was—in the northern division 9691 ; in the 
southern division 17,754: together 27,445. Of these 16,669 
wore freeholders, 2827 leaseholders, 1265 copyholders, 6396 
occupying tenants, 253 trustees, 35 mortgagers: total 
27,445 ; being one in 48 of the whole population, and one 
in 11 of tile male population twenty years and upwards, as 
taken in 1831. The expenses of the last election of county 
members to parliament were to the inhabitants of the 
county 457/. 8s. [id., and were paid out of the general county 
rale. 

This county contains 26 savings' banks; the number of 
depositors and amount of deposits on the 20th of November, 
in each of thu following years, wore as under •— 

, „ 1832. 1833. 1834. 1835. 1836. 1837. 

Number of 

1 Ii-jm.iIoi-i 26,637 89,160 32,613 36,744 40,861 40 5i9 

A mount or 

l>ppo„tia *911,141 * 970,994 * 1 . 075,319 *1,193,667 *32134,058 *1,317,534 

The various sums placed in the savings’ banks in 1835, 
1836, and 1837, were distributed as under-— 


Daily schools , 

Total of children at such schools: 
Males 
Females 

Sex not specified 

Daily schools 
Total of children 


. 2087 


49,439 

34,801 

6,934 


. 2220 

» , * 


91,174 

97,534 


Sunday schools . . . 964 

Number of children at such schools; 
ages from 4 to 15 years :— 

Males . . 91,043 

Females . . 95,559 

Sex not specified . 12,175 

- 198,777 


Assuming that the population between the ages of 2 and 
15 had increased in the same proportion as the whole of 
the population hud increased during the ten years preceding 
1831, and supposing that this part of tho population hears 
the same relative proportion to the whole as it did in 1821, 
we find by approximation that, the number of children 
residing in Lancashire between the ages of two and fifteen 
itl 1834 Was 481,266. 

Of the Sunday-schools fifteen are returned from places 
where no other school exists, and the children, 1522 ill 
number, who are instructed therein cannot he supposed to 
attend any other school. At all other places Sunday-school 
children have an opportunity of resorting to oilier schools 
also; but in what number, or in what proportion duplicate 
entry of the same children is thus produced, must remain 
uncertain. Eighty schools, containing 11,183 scholars, 
which are both daily and Sunday-schools, are returned from 
various places, and duplicate entry is therefore known to 
have been thus fur created. At some of the Sunday-schools 
in ibis county, especially at Blackburn, Great and Little 
Bolton, Chorloy, Manchester, Salford, and Oldham, a few 
persons receive instruction who are upwards of twenty years 
of uge. Making allowances for thosu causes it may ho a 
tolerably correct statement to say that about one-half of 
the children between the ages of two and fifteen were re¬ 
ceiving instruction in this county at the time this return 
was made. 

Maintenance qf Schools. 


Description of 
Schools. 

j By endowment. 

Ry subscription.! 

\iy pHTments | 
from scholars | 

Subsorip. and pay¬ 
ment from scholars 

Schls. 

Scho¬ 

lars 

Schl*. 

Scho- I 
lurs. 1 

8c his. 

Scho¬ 
lars. j 

| Schlb. 

Scho¬ 

lars 

Infant Schools 


.. 

11 

■ 1411' 

102 

2,624; 

58,033' 

' 20 

2,325 

Dutlv Schools 

241 

12,454 

89 

10462 

1691 

73 

10,225 

SiiuiUtySchools 

19 

2,369 

900 

188036 

10 

819| 

35 

7,553 

Total. 

260 

14,823 

993 

199909 

1803 

61,47«j 128 

20,103 


The schools established by Dissenters 
above statement, are— 

Schools. 


included in the 
Scholar*. 


Infant Bchools . . 10 . 1,467 

Daily schools . . 90 . 7,917 

Sunduy-schools . . 490 . 110,024 

Tho schools established since 1818 are— 

Scholar.. 

Infant and other daily schools 1553 containing 63,609 
Sunday-schools . . 756 . 154,038 

Eighty-four boarding-schools are included in the number 
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of daily school! given above. No school in this county 
appears to be confined to the children of parents of the 
Established church, or of any other religious denomination, 
such exclusion being disclaimed in almost every instance, 
especially in schools established by Dissenters, with whom 
are here included Wesleyan Methodists and Roman Ca¬ 
tholics; the latter, to the amount of 15,916 children, are 
distinctly specified in the returns from this county. 

There are lending-libraries of books attached to 321 
schools in the county of Lancashire. 

LANCASTER. [Lancashire.] 

LANCASTER, SIR JAMES, a skilful seaman, who 
received for his services the honour of knighthood from 
Elizabeth, conducted the first voyage undertaken by the 
newly constituted East India Company, a.d. 1600-3, and es¬ 
tablished commercial relations with the princes of Achim 
in Sumatra and Bantem in Java. He was a firm believer 
in a north-west passage; and his authority had much weight 
in promoting the numerous attempts made in that enter¬ 
prising age to discover one. Lancaster’s Sound, a deep 
inlet in Baffin’s Bay, 74° lat., was named after him by Baffin, 
one of our most successful explorers. It is nearly certain, 
from the last discoveries, that this inlet docs actually lead 
into the Arctic Ocean, north of America. Relations of Sir 
J. Lancaster's first voyage to tho East Indies in 1591, and 
of a successful predatory voyage against the Portuguese in 
Brazil, in 1594, arc given in Hakluyt’s ‘Voyages,’ vol. iii.: 
his voyage to the East Indies in 1600-3 is contained in 
Purchns’s ‘Pilgrims,’ vol. i. He died in 1620. 

LANCELOT, CLAUDE. [Port Royal.] 

LANCE'OLA, a genus of Crustaceans established by 
Mr. Say on a single species, Lanceolapelagica, two females 
of which only he appears to have seen taken on tho coast of 
America, in the Gulf Stream. M. Desmarest is of opinion 
that the genus belongs to the Amphipoda by reason of its 
vesicular oblong bronchia, to the number of ten, placed at 
the internal base of the feet, except those of the first and 
seventh pairs, and that it especially approaches Phro- 
nima in its caudal appendages, which consist of three pairs 
of lanceolate styles, which are double and supported by 
depressed linear peduncles annexed to the sides by three 
rings which compose the tail. Its mouth , provided with 
two triartieulate filiform palps and bifid jaw-feet, bears 
analogy to that of the Cloportes. Its general form is that 
of the genus Praniza (which M. Desinarest. considers to be 
an Isopod); its antenna:, composed of four joints, have the 
last joint not divided, and the inferior antenna) arc the 
longest. The superior antenna; have their base hidden. 
The eyes are elongated; the front is concave; the feet arc 
fourteen in number, and simple: the two first pairs are 
compressed, and the sixth is the longest. The head, is short 
and transverse. The body is soft, and covered with mem¬ 
branous integuments ; tho tail is depressed, narrower than 
the body, aim its terminal segment is attenuated between 
the posterior caudal styles. 

LANCEROTA, or LANZAROTE. [Canaries.] 

LANCIA'NO. [Aiiruzzo.] 

LAND in its most restricted legal signification is con¬ 
fined to arable ground. In this sense tho term is construed 
in original writs, and in this sense it is used in all correct 
and formal pleadings. 

By the late statute of Wills, 1 Victoria, c. 26, s. 26, a 
devise of the land of tho testator generally, or of the land 
of the testator in any place or in the occupation of any per¬ 
son mentioned in the will, is to be construed to include 
customary, copyhold, and leasehold estates to which the 
description will extend, as well as freehold estates, unless a 
contrary intention appear by the will. In its moro wide 
legal signification land extends also to meadow, pasture, 
woods, moors, waters, &c.; but in this wider sense the word 
generally used is lands: the term land or lands is taken in 
this larger sense in conveyances and contracts. 

In conveying the land, houses and other buildings erected 
thereon, as well as mines, &c. under it, will pass with it, unless 
specially excepted. A grant of the vesture of certain land is 
more restricted, and transfers merely a particular or limited 
„ right in such land, and the houses, timber, trees, mines, and 
other real things, which are considered as part or parcel of 
the inheritance, are not conveyed, but only corn, grass, 
underwood, &c., the produce of the land. Other limited 
or particular rights, as fishing, cutting turf, &c. may he 
granted, which confer no interest in the lund itself, or, as 
t is called, the realty, but only the benefit of such particular 


privileges. But a grant of the fruits and profits of tho land 
conveys also the land itself. Absoluto ownership of land 
carries with it the right to the possession downwards of the 
minerals, waters, &c., and also upwards, agreeably to the 
maxim, ‘ cujus est solum, ejus est usque ad caelum.’ 

Ownership of land is expressed in the English law by 
the term real property, in contradistinction to personal pro¬ 
perty, which consists in money, goods, and other movables. 

In some parts of England the word ’land’ is frequently 
used to denote the fee simple as distinguished from a less 
estate, without reference to the nature of the property. 
Thus it is usual to say, A has a lease of such an estate or 
such a house, but B has the land, i.e. the reversion or re¬ 
mainder in fee. 

Land is legally considered as enclosed from neighbouring 
land, though it lie in the middle of an open field, and may 
therefore be called a close; and the owner may subdivide 
this ideal close into as many ideal parcels as he pleases, 
and may, in legal proceedings, describe each of these 
parcels, however minute, ns his close. An illegal entry 
into tho land of another is therefore called, in law, break¬ 
ing and entering his close, and the remedy is by tho action 
of trespass ‘Quare clausum fregit;' it having been necessary, 
when writs were framed in Latin and all common law pro¬ 
ceedings were entered on the rolls of the court in that 
language, to insert the words ‘Quare clausum fregit’ in the 
king’s writ, ortho party’s plaint, by which the action was 
commenced, and also in the declaration wherein the nature 
of the injury was more circumstantially detailed. 

Land derelict, or left dry by the sudden receding of the 
sea, or of the water of a navigable river, belongs to the 
king by his prerogative; but land formed by alluvion, that 
is, by gradual imperceptible receding of any water, or by 
a gradual deposit on the shore, accrues to the owner of the 
adjoining land. 

(Doctor and Student; Co. Lilt.; Comyn’s Dig.) 

LAND-TAX is a branch of the public revenue of Eng¬ 
land, which was first raised in its present form in 1692. It 
was contrary to the spirit of the feudal system that pecu¬ 
niary assessments should be made upon land held by knight’s 
service, the personal military services of the tenants being 
in this and in other countries considered as entitling them 
to exemption from tallage, or direct taxation. Tho first in¬ 
road upon this principle in England was the payment of 
escuage as a commutation for personal service. This was 
followed by pecuniary grants made by parliament in the 
form of subsidies upon the abolition of the. military tenures 
by the Long Parliament, which was afterwards confirmed by 
tire first parliament of Charles II.; the ground of exemption 
ceased, and land as well as personal estate, was made the 
subject of assessment. 

Until 1799 the land-tax was granted by parliament for 
only one year, and the acts under which it was levied were 
renewod annually; but in that year an uct was passed ren¬ 
dering the tax perpetual, the object of this alteration being 
to facilitate the raising of money by means of its redemp¬ 
tion. Under the conditions of this act the tax was offered 
for sale first to the owner of the land upon which it was 
chargeable, and if the purchase were declined by him then 
to any other person, in which latter case the purchaser was 
to receive the amount half-yearly from the receiver-general. 
The. payments were in either case to be made not in money, 
but by the transfer of an equivalent amount of the national 
debt. Tho advantage stipulated on the part of the public was, 
that if redeemed by the owner of the land, the interest or an - 
nuity transferred in payment should exceed the annual 
amount c(f the tax redeemed by 10 per cent.; and if purchased 
by an indifforent party, that tho interest or annuity should 
exceed that annual amount by 20 per cent.: for example, if 
the land-tax tobe redeemed by tho owner amounted to 5/. per 
annum, the sum of 3 per cent, slock to be paid for the samo 
would be 183/. 6*. 8rf., the annuity in respect of which would 
be 0/. 10 a, or 10 per cent, advance upon the tax. If the 
purchaser were a stranger, the amount of 3 per cent, stock 
would be 200/., or an annuity of 6/. per annum, being 20 
per cent advance. This measure met with only a partial 
success, which occasioned several modifications to he made 
in its terms with the view of rendering them move accept¬ 
able to the landowners. The most important of these mo¬ 
difications were passed in 1811 and 1812, when the manage¬ 
ment was transferred from special commissioners to the 
Commissioners for the Affairs of Taxes-, the preference 
given in previous acts to the owners was revoked, except as 
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regarded priority where competition appeared, and the pur¬ 
chase-money was made payable by thirty-two half-yearly 
instalments. It is not possible to give any detailed account 
of the amount redoemed from time to time under these acts. 
It appears from a report made by the commissioners in 
May, 1828, that up to that time ‘ the number of sales effected 
had been 3593, the total value thereof 1,438,513/. 4s. 3d., 
and the total amount of 'land-tax redeemed thereby could 
not be fairly estimated at less than 63,100/. per annum.’ 
.Since that time it does not appear that any further account 
in reference to this plan has been called for by parliament. 

The rate at which this tax is charged is 4s. in the pound 
on the annual value. The amount which it lias yielded to 
the exchequer in each year from 1828 to 1837 has been as 
follows:—1828, 1,168,254/.; 1829, 1,172,068/.; 1830, 

1,182,409/.; 1831, 1,161,312/.; 1832, 1,184,340/.; 1833, 
1,155,019/.; 1834, 1,203,578/.; 1835, 1,199,783/.; 1836, 
1,199,600/.; 1837, 1,192,635/. 

LANDAU is a strong fortress in Bavaria, situated in 
49” 11' N. lut. and 8° 9' E. lung., in a beautiful valley on 
the river Queicli, and on a canal, by which provisions, mate¬ 
rials for building, &c., are conveyed to it by water. Though 
small, it is celebrated in military history, having sustained 
several memorable sieges. It is a regular octagon, with 8 
curtains, covered by 7 bulwarks, 3 redoubts, 7 lunettes, 1 
fort, 3 whole and 2 half bastions, and surrounded by broad 
moats. The barracks and casemates are bomb-proof. It is 
\ery regularly built within, hus two gates, a large parade, 
a church, which the Protestants and Roman Catholics have 
in common, a gymnasium, various public offices, and ma¬ 
nufactures of calico, woollens, linen, hats, fire-arms, copper 
and iron foundries, &c. The population amounts to rather 
more than 61100 , besides the garrison. Landau, which was 
formerly an imperial city, was ceded to France in 1680, and 
fi>rttiled* by Louis XIV. In 1702 it was taken by the Aus¬ 
trians, but recovered by thu French in 1703. After the 
buttle of Blenheim in 1704 it again fell into the hands of 
the Austrians, who retained it till 1713, when it was again 
cod."! In France. In 1793 it was closely but unsuccessfully 
besieged by the Austrians and Prussians. The first treaty 
of Paris, in 1814, left it to the French; but at the second 
treaty, in 1815, it. was declared a fortress of the German 
Confederation, under the protection of Bavaria, a part of 
whose contingent to the army of the Confederation forms 
the garrison. 

LAN DEN, JAMES, a mathematician of the last cen¬ 
tury, was horn at Peaktrk, near Peterborough, in January, 
1719, mid died at Melton, near the same place, January, 
1790. He was for many years agent to Earl Filzwilliam; 
but no details have been published of bis life, neither have 
>ve heard of any which it would be worth while to give. 

The writings of Landen stretch over a long period, from 
Ins first essays in the Ladies’ Diary, in 1744, to liis paper 
on rotatory motion in the Phil. Trans, for 1785. The 
tiling liy which lie is now most known is his attempt to 
derive the differential calculus from algebraical principles, 
often called bis residual analysis. [Differential Cal¬ 
culus.] His writings, though they contain many curious 
and original theorems, yet are mostly upon isolated sub¬ 
jects, and, except as being all the work of one man, need 
no more detailed description than a volume of miscellaneous 
memoirs. They relate for the most part to point# of the 
integral calculus, and of dynamics; we may take, for in¬ 
stance, liis determination of the arc of an hyperbola by 
means of two elliptic arcs, in the Phil. Trans, for 1775. 

The writings of Landen which are not contained in the 
Philosophical Transactions are, his ‘ Muthemutical Lucu¬ 
brations,’ 1755; the ‘Residual Analysts,’ 1764; two vo¬ 
lumes of Memoirs, the first published in 1780, the second 
written near the end of his life, and published posthu¬ 
mously ; Tracts on Converging Series, 1781-82-83. 

LANDER. [Quorra.] 

LANDKRNAU. [Finistkrb.] 

LANDES, LES, a name formerly given to the wild 
sterile districts stretching along the coast of Guyenne and 
Gascogne, between the Gironde and the Adour. The name, 
" l ,lc l l denotes heath or waste open country, is sufficiently 
descriptive of its natural character, though it varies con¬ 
siderably, the part near the coast being the wildest. Tho 
(li-triet was subdivided into Les Landes, properly so called, 
including the territories of Dax, Albret, .Tartas, and Urt; 
Le Pays de Marenne between tho Adour and tho sea; Lo 
Pays do Marausin, on the coast, north of Le Pays do Ma- 


renno ; tho districts of Chalosso and Marsan inland, toward 
the east; Les Landes do Burdetfux, in the neighbourhood 
of that city; Les Petiles Landes, bet ween Bazas and Mont 
de Marsan: and Les Gratides Landes, comprehending the 
central parts of this extensive waste. The former high¬ 
road from Bordeaux to Bayonne, and into Spain, ran direct 
through Les Grandcs Landes; but. bus been abandoned for 
a more circuitous inland route through Les Pcliles Landes, 
by Bazas, Mont de Marsan, and Dax. The physical cha¬ 
racteristics of the country aro noticed in the following 
article. 

LANDES, a department in the south-west of France, 
hounded on the north by that of Gironde, on the east by 
those of Lot et Garonne and Gers, and on the south by that 
of Basses Pyrenees: on tho west it is bounded by the sea- 
coast running in an almost undeviating line north and 
south to the mouth of thu Adour. The form of the depart¬ 
ment approximates to that of a quadrangle, having its 
northern side 73 miles long, its eastern side 42 miles, its 
southern side 60 miles, and its western side, or coast line, 
69 miles. Its area is estimated at 463 square French leagues 
(25 to a degree), or 3541 square English miles, just about 
the area of the two English counties of Norfolk and Suf¬ 
folk. The population in 1836 was 284,918, or above 80 to 
a square mile, showing the density of the population lo he 
very little more than half tiie average of France; and far 
below that of any county in England except Westmoreland. 
Mont do Marsan, thu capital, is in 43“ 53' N. lat. and 0° 30' 
W. long.; 30i miles in a direct lino south by west of Paris, 
or 467 miles by the road through Orleans, Blois, Tours, 
Poitiers, Augoulfime, Bordeaux, and Bazas. 

The surface is generally flat. Tho range of hills which 
separates the basin of the Adour from that of the Garonne 
skirls the department on the north-east side, and some of 
the lower slopes of the Pyrenees extend into it on t lie south, 
hut it has no considerable elevations. The rocks which 
pervade it generally belong to the supercretaceous group, 
hut just on the southern border tho strata between tho 
chalk and the newer red or saliferous sandstone crop out 
elialk is not found. This southern part of the department 
yields building-stone, marl, porcelain clay, and some iron. 
Along the coast is a range of sandy downs, skirted on the 
land side by a line of clangs, or pools, of which those of 
Orx, Tosse, Soubtons, Vieux Boueau, la-on, St. Juhcn, 
Aureillan, Parentes or Biscarosse, and Sanguine! or Cnzau, 
are the chief. The last three communicate by a narunv 
stream with each other, as do those of Tosse, Soustons, and 
Vieux Boueau: several of them also communicate with 
tho sea. 

The chief rivers of the department are: thu Adour, which 
waters the southern part; with its tributaries, the Midouze, 
formed liy thu junction of the Midou and the Douze, tho 
Gabas, the Luy do France, and the Gave de Pan, beside a 
great number of streams which flow into these. The only 
river in the northern part, of any size, is the Leyre, which 
is formed by the junction of two streams both rising within 
the department. The Adour enters the department on the 
east side, and passes by Aire and Grenade to St. Sever, where 
the navigation commences; it shortly after receives the 
Gabas on the left bank, and flows west to tho junction on its 
right bank of the Midouze, which is navigable from Mont 
do Marsan. It afterwards receives the Luy and the Gave 
from the Pyrenees on its left, hank; both these streams arc 
navigable for a short distance. The river navigation of the 
department has an extent of about 115 or 116 miles; of 
which the navigation of tho Adour is 78 miles ; that of the 
Midouze about 27 miles; and that of the other two about 
10 or 11 miles together. The rapidity of the stream tenders 
the navigation of the Adour of very little use. 

There are no navigable canals in the department. Several 
have been contemplated: one was projected as far hack ns 
1781 by Dupr6 de St. Maur, then inteudanl of Guyenne; 
it was to ruu from the Gironde below Bordeaux, by the lme 
of the clangs to the mouth of the Adour, or by the ( tangs 
to the Bassin d'Areaehon, and thence by the course of tho 
Leyre and the Estrigon to the Midouze near Mont de Mar¬ 
san. Another canal was projected to run from tho Garonne 
at Bordeaux to the Adour at Dax. A company was formed 
and a royal union nance obtained ui 1821, for executing one 
of these works. A third canal has been projected, and we 
believe something has been done towards its execution, 
from tho Gelizo, a stream belonging lo the system of the 
Garonne, to the Midouze near Mont tie Marsan. Thougu 
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little has been none in these great works, we believe the ! 
projects have not been given up. 

The high road from Paris by Bordeaux into Spain enters 
the department at Le Poteau, and runs south-west by 
Roquefort, Mont de Marsan, Tartas, and Pontons, to St. 1 
Esprit, a suburb of Bayonne, where it crosses the Adour 
into the adjacent department of Basses Pyrenees. A road 
branches off from this at Roquefort, and runs south by 
Villeneuve de Marsan and Aire to Pau, capital of the dep. 
of Basses Pyrenees; and a road from St. Esprit runs east 
by Poyrehoradu to the same city. There are other roads 
from Tartas, by Grenade and Cazcres, to Aire; and from 
Mont de Marsan, by St. Sever, to Orthes, in the department 
of Basses Pyrenees. The older and move direct road from 
Bordeaux to Bayonne, by the Grandes Landes, passes by 
detached posting-houses and miserable villages. It is in¬ 
deed in many parts scarcely a road, but rather a truck across 
a wild sandy desert; and is now almost doserted. The ag¬ 
gregate length of the government roads is 287 miles, viz. 
17.3 in repair, 27 out of repair, and 85 unfinished. The ag» 
grogale length of the departmental roads is 207 miles, of 
which more than half is unfinished. The bye-roads and 
paths are in number 1430, in aggregate length above 3000 
miles. 

'flic agricultural produce of the department is small: 
in ihe part south of the Adour, some maize and millet and 
n o are grown, and a little wheat: there are considerable 
vineyards, which produce tolerable wine; much fruit is 
grown, especially poaches, and also madder. North of (he 
Adour the country consists of wide plains, on which nume¬ 
rous sheep of a hardy breed find scanty pasturage. In 
some parts the soil, composed of an ash-coloured sutnl, is 
loo unproductive even for slieep-walks. Forests of pine 
occupy a vast extent of country. The pine (pittas nhtri/ima 
of Linusons) acquires, in the sandy and else unproductive 
wastes, a height beyond that which it attains in other parts 
of France; it yields wood for the carpenter and masts for 
the shipwright: pitch is extracted from it, and charcoal is 
manufactured. The population of the wilds is scanty. The 
peasantry live in solitary cabins: the head of the family 
engages in the cultivation of the soil, where its sterility is 
diminished by nature, or counteracted by abundance of 
manure: tbe younger branches go, perhaps twenty miles 
fiom home, to make charcoal in the forests, or to attend 
their Hocks. They traverse the deserts on long stilts, that 
they may pass dry-footed through (lie morasses which from 
time to time intervene. The shepherds watch their (locks, 
mounted on these stilts, and resting on their staves, the tups 
of which are broad and rounded to afford them a seat. They 
employ the leisure which their occupation allows in knit- 
ing large woollen stockings. Some good horses are reared 
on the wastes; inules are bred; and soino swine are kept. 
Poultry, bees, and silk-worms are objects of attention in the 
department. 

The department is divided into three arrondissemens; as 
follows:— 

No of Com. Aroain Population. 

AvromUbMiment. Situation. in 1837- sq.m Hen. 1831. 1836. 

Mont do Marsan N. 117 1985 91,595 93,292 

SI. Sever . . S.E 114 661 90,446 90,500 

Dax .... S.W. 108 895 99,463 101,126 


339 3541 281,504 284,918 

The number of cantons, or districts under a justice of the 
peace, is twenty-eight. 

In the arrondissement of Mont de Marsan are the ca¬ 
pital, on the Midouze; Roquefort and St. Justin on the 
bonze, Villeneuve de Marsan on the Midou, Grenade and 
Cazares on the Adouv, and Floulans ou a stream flowing 
into the Midou. Mont de Marsan was built by Pierre, 
Viscount of Marsan, a n. 1140. It. is a handsome town at 
iho confluence oiUlic Douze and the Midou, approached by 
fine avenues of trees, and having broad straight streets, 
neat well-built houses, and a handsome bridge over the 
Mulou. There is an office tor ihe prefect of the depart¬ 
ment, and a justiciary court ami prison of appropriate archi¬ 
tecture. There are also a theatre, an hospital, and some 
barracks. The population was 3774 in 1831, and 4082 in 
1836. There are lio manufactures, except a trifling one of 
sailcloth; hut the town is the general mart for the supply 
of the neighbouring country, and is the residence of many 
genteel families. During the war, it was one of the stations 
fur the inland communication carried on by means of the 


Garonne and the Midouze and the Adour, between Bor¬ 
deaux and Bayonne. Mont de Marsan has a high school, 
a library of 10,000 or 12,000 volumes, an agricultural society 
a departmental nursery-ground and several baths. Roque¬ 
fort lias some lime-kilns and potteries; some trade is carried 
on in cattle, wool, honey, and wax. The population is 
about 1500. Villeneuve de Marsan has about as many in¬ 
habitants as Roquefort, who carry on considerable trade at 
their markets and their lairs. Some miles north of Mont 
de Marsan is Labnt or Albret, now a village, but formerly 
the capital of a county, the lords of which played an im¬ 
portant part not only in the province, but in the kingdom 
at large. 

In tho arrondissement of St. Sever are St. Sever, Aire, 
Mugron, and Pontons, on the Adour; Tur f as on the Mi¬ 
douze ; Souprosse between Tartas and St. Sever; Pimbo, 
Arboucave, Samadot, and Montaul, on or near the Gabas ; 
Hagetmau, or Hagetmeau (pop. in 1831, 3053), on the 
Louts, a feeder of the Adour, and on the road from St. Se¬ 
ver to Orthes; Geauno, Loubouer, and Cowlures, on tho 
Bas, a feeder of tho Gabas; and Mnnt, Amou, and Po- 
mares, on or near the Luy and its branches. St. Sever is 
pleasantly situated on an elevation near tho Adour, over 
which there is a handsome bridge. The town is neat and 
well built.: it has a terrace commanding un extensive pros¬ 
pect. The population of the commune was 5949 in 1831, 
and 5863 m 1836 ; about half llie population is in the town 
itself. Aire is described elsewhere. [Ainu ] Hagetmeau 
has many tun-yards. There are the rums of an undent cas¬ 
tle. Tartas is in a pleasant situation ; and the upper town, 
separated by llie Midouze from the lower town, command* 
an extensive prospect. The inhabitants, about 2noo m 
number, carry on considerable trade with Bayonne, by 
means of the Adour. 

In llie arrondissement of Dax are Dax (pop. of the com¬ 
mune ill 1831, 47J6, in t8:!f>, 4776), and Saint Esprit (pop. 
of commune in 1831, 5895; of town, 4108), a suburb of 
Bayonne, on the Adour: Cap Breton and Vieux Boucau, on 
or near tile coast; and Poyroliorade, Naslingucs, Sorde, and 
llabas, on or near the Gave. Dax and St. Esprit arc noticed 
elseivheio. [Dax ; Bayonne.] Cap Bruton was mice of 
greater importance than now, as its extent and the number of 
ruined and deserted habitations testify. It is on the bank 
of a rivulet, tho mouth of which once formed a haven. 
Vieux Boucau (t.c. Old Mouth) was formerly a place of con¬ 
sequence. The mouth of the Adour at Bayonne having been 
blocked up by sand-hills, tbe river forsook its channel, and 
flowing northward on the inner or land side of the downs, 
which line the coast, found no outlet until it reached Vieux 
Boucau, where it entered the sea, forming a haven which 
gave some consequcnco to the place. The river pursued 
tins course for nearly 14(> years, or, according to some 
writers, above 200 years, until, m a.d. 1579, tho Bayonne 
mouth was cleared and reopened. This restoration of tile 
channel to its former course caused the duwnfal of Vieux 
Boucau, which now contains scarcely thirty inhabited 
houses. Peyrehorade (pop. in 1831, 1740 town ; 2453 whole 
commune) is on a hill on the right bank of tile Gave de 
Pau: it has a considerable weekly market. There is a poor- 
house or hospital. 

The manufactures of the department are not considerable. 
There ore many tan-yards; some woollen cloths and coarse 
woollon stuffs, sail-cloth, and table-linen are manufactured. 
The exports of tho department consist of hams, sheep, fruit, 
cork, deals, pitch, resin, &e. There is no port along the 
coast; but that of Bayonne, at the mouth of the Adour, is 
eloso upon the border of the department. 

The department is in the jurisdiction of the Com- Royule 
and the circuit of the Academic Universitaire of Pau. It 
forms the diocese of Aire, the bishop of which is a suffragan 
of the archbishop of Auch. The diocese was in existence 
as early as the beginning of the sixth century. The de¬ 
partment is in the eleventh military division, the head¬ 
quarters of which are at Bordeaux. It sends three members 
to the Chamber of Dcpulies. In respect of education it is 
considerably below the average of France. Of the young 
men enrolled in the military census of 1828-9, only twenty- 
eight in every hundred could read and write, while the 
average of France was more than thirty-nine in every 
hundred. 

LANDING-WAITER, an officer of tho customs, whoso 
duties consist in taking an accurate account of the number, 
weight, measure, or quality of tho various descriptions of 
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merchandise landed from foreign countries or colonial pos¬ 
sessions. Landing-waiters likewise attend to the shipment 
of all goods in respect of which bounties or drawbacks are 
claimed. These ofiieors are likewise called searchers. 

LANDGRAVE. In the early history of Germany the 
Grave was an inferior judge, who was chosen by the people 
for his experience in business. He was hence called Grau 
or Grave (». e. gray, or aged), or more probably from the 
old German Gere/a, receiver, afterwards j udge, which sub¬ 
sequently was changed to the present German title Graf, 
which wo translate Count. Under the Franks the Graves 
were no longer chosen by the people, but appointed, like 
Ihe dukes, by the kings, and were judges of a district (called 
a Can, a division of which there are still some traces in 
Germany, as the Rheingau), in which they exorcised the 
rights of government in the king’s name, having especially 
the administration of justice, the police, and the royal 
revenues. After the time of the Carlovingiau kings the 
following classes wore distinguished: Pat graves (Pfolzgraf, 
from p/ulz, court), who sat in judgment at the king’s 
court, and examined whether a suit must be decided 
by the king himself; Margraves (properly Markgraves, 
Markgraf), from mark, a frontier or boundary, who were 
keepers of the frontiers (lords of the marches); Land- 
g raves, after the eleventh century, so called in contradis¬ 
tinction to the Markgravos, they being governors, or graves, 
of the interior, who were under the dukes, and to whom the 
graves wore subordinate. They very soon however made 
themselves independent of the sovereign. The Markgravos 
of Thiinngon assumed the title of Landgraves towards the 
end of the eleventh century, and it was obtained in the next 
century by the Graves of Ilesse, in whose dominions the title 
is slill borne (with thecxeoplion of the sovereigns of Hesse- 
Casscl and Ilesso-Darmstadt and their presumptive heirs) 
by all the members and collateral branches of the reigning 
families. 

LANDGUATtD, FORT. [Harwich.] 

I.ANDRE'CY, or LANDRKCIE. [Nonn.1 

LANDSCAPE GARDENING. [Gakiikm.] 

LANDSCltONA is a town m Sweden, on the shores of 
the Suimd, at nearly an equal distance between Cape Kul¬ 
iev and the town of Malum, and opposite the small island 
ol liven, 05" 51' N. hit. and 12“ 8' E. long. It is situated 
m the pi evince of Skoncu, and in the lan of Mahno, ill a 
level and fertile country, in which much tobacco is grown. 
Its harbour is rather spacious and very safe. Being situated 
nearly opposite the capital of Denmark, the harbour as well 
os the town are well fortified. Its population amounted in 
IKi;. r > to 1)722, and is supposed to exceed ill present -Hint) 
souls. It carries on a considerable tlade m com, and lias 
son e manufactures of tobacco and starch, and also some 
sugar-houses, tanneries, anil soap-houses, the produce of 
winch is sent to sonic of the neighbouring harbours of Sue 
den. There is a good grammar-school in Ihe town. 

LANDSHUT, one of the prettiest and most agreeable 
towns in the kingdom of Bavaria, lies in -18“ .to' N. Inl¬ 
and 12° 7' E. long. It is situated m a delightful 
country on the banks of the Isar, over winch there is a new 
bridge. The principal portion of the town consists of two 
long broad and straight, streets, connected by a number of 
narrower ones. The houses aro well built of briek, and 
many of them have gardens. The open parts are two 
inaikot-places and the parade-square. The most remark¬ 
able buildings arc the palace, called the Neue Him (New 
Building), the house of the provincial assembly, an hos¬ 
pital, and two parish churches, of which St. Martin’s is 
celebrated for its beautiful steeple, one of the loftiest in Ger¬ 
many : this steeple, which is said to bo -loti feet in height, 
commands a magnificent and most extensile view over almost 
the whole plain of Bavaria. On a mountain near the town is 
the anlicnt eastlo of Trausnilz, which was formerly a strong 
fortress, and the residence of tho dukes of Bavaria. On 
Ihe declivity of this mountain is the botanic garden. A 
suburb is built on an island formed by tho Isar. In the 
vein 1800 the university of Ingolstadt was transferred to 
Landshut, but in 1826 it was removed to Munich. There are 
however still a seminary of Catholic divinity, a gymnasium, 
a lyeeum, and a chirurgical clinical school. There are 
some manufactories of cloth, leather, starch, playing-cards, 
snuff, and tobacco, but all on a small scale; the breweries 
and distilleries are however extensive. Landshut was for¬ 
merly an important fortress, as its name, ‘Guard of the 
Country,’ s tems to imply. It has accordingly suffered se¬ 


verely in times of war, as in 1742,174.2, and from the French 
invasions in 1796, 1800 , 1805, 1809. The population is 
now nearly 8000. 

LANFRANC, Archbishop of Canterbury, was horn at 
Pavia, A.n. 1005, where he was instructed in grammar anil 
logic. After the death of his father, who was a counsellor 
to the senate of that town, he spent some years in the study 
of rhetoric and civil law at Bologna, whence he returned to 
his native city, and commenced as advocate in the courts of 
law. Thinking this too narrow a sphere, he removed into 
France, and opened a school at Avranehes, which was soon 
crowded with students of high rank. In a journey to 
Rouen ho had tho misfortune to ho robbed and left hound 
in a wood, where he was found the next, morning hv some 
peasants, who carried him, almost dead, to tho abbey of 
Bee. Here he was treated with so much tenderness, that 
when he recovered he became a monk in that, abbey, A.n. 
104 i. At the end of three years ho was chosen prior of 
Bee. Here he entered into ii long and violent controversy 
with Berenger, archdeacon of Angers and master of tho 
academy of Tours, on tho subject of the Eucharist, which 
at that, day made no little noise in the church. His fame 
ultimately procured him the favour of bis sovereign, Wil¬ 
liam duke of Normandy, who made him one of lus coun¬ 
sellors, employed him in an important embassy to the pope, 
and appointed him, A.n. 1062, abbot of his newly-erected 
monastery of St. Stephen at Caen. Hero he established a 
new academy, which became no less famous Ilian tlioso 
which he had before set up at Avranehes and Bee. When 
the see of Canterbury became vacant by the deposition of 
Stigand, William, who had effected the conquest of Eng¬ 
land, procured his election to that sec, August J .0, A.n. 
1070, and with some difficulty prevailed upon him to accept 
tho station. To the church of Canterbury Improved a great 
benefactor, by asset ting its right to tlic primacy of England, 
by recovering many of its possessions, and by rebuilding the 
cathedral. During a large portion ot llio reign of William 
the Conqueror, Laufrane. enjoyed a high degree of favour; 
ntiil had the chief dnection of affairs, both in church and 
state, under William Rufus, till the time of lus death, 
which happened May 28, A.n. 1089, in the 81th year of Ins 
age. 

Several of our historians who were almost his cun- 
temporaries speak 111 very advantageous terms of the 
genius and erudition of Laufrane ; and some of them, who 
were personally acquainted with him, represent him as the 
must learned man of his age. His writings consist of com¬ 
mentaries on St. Paul’s Epistles, sermons, letters, and Ins 
Tteatise on the Eucharist, against Berenger. This hu t pro- 
duel 1011 rendered him a prodigious favourite with the literal y 
historians of the Church of Rome. His works vieiu 
collected and edited by Lucas d’Achery, at l'ans, fol., 
1648. 

(Ilislnire TJteraire dr la France, tom. viii.: Tanner, 
Bibl. Brit. nib. ; Henry’s Hist, at Great Britain, 8vo. od., 
Loud., 1805, vol. vi., pp. 126 128.) 

LA'NGAIIA. [Vn*KR)D/TC.] 

LANGHORNE, JOHN, was horn at' Kirkby Stephen, 
in Westmoreland, m 1785, and educated at the school of 
Appleliy. Being too indigent to proceed to the university, 
he itad recourse to private tuition, took orders, and in 1760 
entered himself as a ten-jear-man at Clare Hall, Cam¬ 
bridge. Having fallen in love with a daughter of the 
gentleman in whose faiqily he lived, he offered her Ins 
hand, and 011 being refused quitted bis employment, and 
repaired to London, where he obtained a curacy, helped to 
support himself by his pen, and soon became a well-known 
and popular author. Dr. Hurd appointed him assistant 
preacher of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and a short poem, called 
‘ Genius and Valour,’ written in defence of the Scotch 
against the coarse abuse of Churchill and others, procured 
for him, from tho university of Edinburgh in 1766, the 
degree of D.D. In the following tear ho renewed his suit, 
and was accepted. The living of Blagdeu 111 Somcr'-etshiro 
was purchased for him ; hut in the first year of lus marrmgo 
his happiness was interrupted by the doaili ol lus wife in 
childbed. To solace bis grief bo undertook, with lus 
brother, the new translation of l’luUieli’s Lives, published 
in 1771, by which he is best known. In accuracy this has 
doubtless the advantage over Sir Thomas North's old 
version from the French of Amyot, but, it is much inferior 
in spirit and effect. Having married again, he lost hia 
second wile in 1J 76, also m childbed. This double dis;p~ 
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pointment is said to have led him into intemperate habits. 
He died in April, 1779. 

Langhorne wrote tales, poems, chiefly short, and sermons, 
which did not establish for him much reputation as a 
divine. His prose is tlowery and sontimontal, his verses 
pleasing and harmonious but over ornamented, seldom 
rising above prettiness, and often spoiled by affectation. 
They have a place in Chalmers’s • British Poets.’ For the 
list of Laughorne’s works see Watt, Bibl. Brit. The 
poems, published by his son in 1802, contain a Life of the 
author. 

LANGELAND. [Dknmakk; Funkn.] 

LANGRES, a town in France, capital of an arrondissc- 
ment in the department of Haute Marne, 167 miles east- 
south-east of Paris. This town takes its name from the 
Lingones, one of the Celtic nations. Strabo gives to this 
nation tho names Ai'yyovtc and Aiyudotoi: Ptolemy calls 
them Avyyotvec. They were among tho tribes who, in the 
time of Csesar, embraced tbe Roman alliance, and they re¬ 
tained a considerable degree of liberty even under the em¬ 
perors. Their chief town was called Andomatunura; in 
the later period of the Roman empire it was called, after the 
name of the people, Lingones; and thence by corruption 
Langres. It was a place of great importance under the 
Romans: many antiquities have been found; and there yet 
remain the ruins of two triumphal arches, one erected to 
Probus and one to Constantius Chlorus. Langres was much 
injured in the invasion of Gaul by the barbarous tribes 
which overwhelmed the Roman empire. It stands on an 
elevated site on the northern slope of the range of hills 
which unite the C^vennes with Ibe Vosges, and near the 
sources of tbe Marne. It is surrounded by old fortifica¬ 
tions raised during the middle ages. It is not well built, 
but is adorned with fountains and promenades. The cathe¬ 
dral is remarkable for the beauty of its architecture, and 
for its antiquity; some part of it is thought to have been a 
heathen temple. There are a town-hall and a theatre. The 
population of Langres in 1831 was 6960 for the town, or 
7460 for the whole commune ; in 1836 it was 7677 tor the 
commune. The chief manufactures are cutlery, especially 
scissars, leather, and earthenware: there are many brew¬ 
eries. The inhabitants trade in millstones, skins, grain, 
llax, hemp, wool, &e. There are eight yearly fairs. There 
are two seminaries for the priesthood, a high-school, a 
drawing-school, and lectures on mechanics and geometry 
applied to the arts. The public library consists of 30,000 
volumes. There are a foundling and two other hospitals. 

This city is commonly reputed to be the birth-place of 
Julius Sabinus, who assumed the purple against Vespasian, 
and was concealed tor nine years after Ins defeat by the 
faithful affection of his wife Epponina. (Tacit., Hint., iv. 
67.) It was also the birth-place of Diderot. 

LANGTOFT, PETER, un English chronicler who lived 
at tho end of tho thirteenth and beginningof the fourteenth 
century, was a canon-regular of tho order of St. Austin at 
Bridlington in Yorkshire. He translated from the Latin 
into French verse Herbert Bosenham’s (or Boscatn’s) ‘ Life 
of Thomas Beeket,’ and compiled, likewise in French verse, 
a ‘Chronicle of England,’ manuscripts of which are pre¬ 
served in the Cottonian Collection, J ulius A.V., in the old 
Royal Library at the British Museum, aud among tho 
Arundel manuscripts in the library of Heralds’ Col¬ 
lege. The ‘ Chronicle’ begins with tho fable of the Trojans, 
and comes down to the end of the reign of Edward I. 
Langtoft is believed to have died curly in the reign of 
Edward II. Robert de Brunne guve an English metrical 
version of Langtoft, which was edited at Oxford, in 2 vols. 
8vo., by Hearne, in 1725. (Hcarne’s Pi'ef to Piter Lang¬ 
toft; Tanner, Bib/. Brit. IJi/i.; Chalmers, Biog. Did., 
xix., p. 526 ) 

LANGTON, STEPHEN, was a native of England, 
having boon born in the earlier half of the twelfth century, 
according to one account in Lincolnshire, according to 
another in Devonshire. After finishing his studies at the 
university of Paris, he taught with applause in that se¬ 
minary, and gradually rose to tho office of its chancellor. 
Ho held this rank, and had also obtained some preferment 
in the church of his native country, when he visited Route, 
about tho year 1206, on the invitation of Pope Innocent III., 
who immediately honoured him with the purple by. the 
title of Cardinal of St. Chrysogonus, and soon after recom¬ 
mended him to he elected to the Archbishopric of Canter¬ 
bury, then considered as vacant by the rejection of the 


claims both of Reginald the sub-prior of Chrisl-ohurrh, 
whom his brother monks had in the first instanco appointed 
to succeed the last archbishop Hubert, and of John do Gray, 
bishop of Norwich, whom they had afterwards substituted 
in deference to the commands of King John. Langton was 
elected by a few of tho monks who were then at Romo, and 
was consecrafed by Innocent at Viterbo, 17th Juno, 1207. 
John’s determined resistance to this nomination gave rise to 
the contest between him and the pontiff which had such 
important results. [Innocent III.; John, King of Eng¬ 
land.] The consequence, in so far as Langton was con¬ 
cerned, was, that he was kopt out of his see for about six 
years; till at last, after the negociation concluded by the 
legate Pandulf, John and tho cardinal mot at Winchester, 
in July, 1213, and the latter was fully acknowledged as 
archbishop. In the close union however that now followed 
between John and Innocent, Langton, finding liis own in¬ 
terests and those of the clergy in general, in so far as they 
were opposed to those of tho king, disregarded by the pope, 
was naturally driven into confederacy with the insurgent 
barons, among whom the eminence of his station and the 
ascendency of his talents soon acquired him a high influ¬ 
ence, and in whose counsels he took a prominent part. It 
was he who, at the meeting of the heads of tho revolt at 
London, 25th August, 1213, suggested the demand for a 
renewal of the Charter of Henry I. To the cause of the 
national liberties, which ho had thus joined, he adhered 
without swerving throughout the rest of the contest; a 
course by which he so greatly offended tho pope, that on his 
refusal to excommunicate the opponents of the royal au¬ 
thority, after John’s perfidious attempt, to release himself 
from his engagements at Runnymede, he was in the latter 
part of the year 1215 suspended by Innocent from the exer¬ 
cise of his archiepiseopal functions. After this the name of 
Cardinal Langton is little mentioned hy the historians: 
hut he continued to preside over the church till his death. 
9th July, 1228. He was a person of considerable learn¬ 
ing, and is the author of various theological tracts, some of 
which have boon printed, and lists of all of which that are 
known are given hy Cave and Tanner. It has been -lioun 
in a note to the last edition of Warton’s ‘llistorj of Eng¬ 
lish Poetry ’ (li. 80), that, there is no reason to suppose Lnng- 
ton to have been the author of a drama m tins French 
language, which had been assigned to him hy M. do la Hue 
(in the ArcJttrologta, vol. xiv ), on no better grounds than 
the manuscript having been found hound up with one of 
the cardinal’s sermons. 

LANGUAGE. The purpose of the following remarks is 
to show generally what language is, and to point, out the 
principles according to which particular languages should 
be studied and compared. All languages may he viewed 
simply as existing pluenomenn, without any reference to the 
changes which they have undergone. The history of such 
changes is a part of the history of man, and is necessary 
for a full aud complete understanding of any given language; 
but a language, considered m any stage of its development, 
and progress, is in its essentials as language one und tin- 
same phenomenon. The origin of language, like that of 
man nimself, is unknown, beyond the brief statement 
given in the book of Genesis. That man lias the faculty of 
speech, is only another mode of saying that by his organiza¬ 
tion he is qualified to produce all tho sounds which compose 
spoken language. Whether man, being originally endowed 
with this power, gradually formed language, stimulated by 
his instincts tor social life, and guided by his intellectual 
powers; or whether language, and not the hare faculty of 
speech, was conferred on him by tho samo power which 
called him into being, are questions that cannot he answered, 
and for our present inquiry they ure unimportant. If any 
conclusion can bo drawn from tho narrative of the creation 
in the sacred Scriptures, it is in favour of the hypothesis 
that language was given to man; a conclusion which 
even thoso who deny the truth of the Mosaic account 
must admit to contain tbo only satisfactory solution of 
the difficulty that has yet been proposed. Tho suppo¬ 
sition that language was gradually formed by the ef¬ 
forts of man may he put side by side with the notion that 
man was originajly a solitary savage animal, that society 
was formed by his perception of the advantages of union, 
and that thus barbarism was gradually exchanged for civi¬ 
lization. If this latter hypothesis is justly rejected as not 
only unsupported by any evidence, hut as contrary to the 
recorded experience of mankind, the former hypothesis, 
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that of man constructing language.*, if it does not necessarily 
fall with it, must at least be greatly shaken. 

It is no objection to the opinion, not here expressed, but 
only intimated, that the history of many languages shows 
a gradual progress from rude beginnings to a more perfect 
state, and that so far back as we can trace most cultivated 
tongues, they bear the impress of a ruder state than that 
exhibited at any subsequent stage in their development, 
and that the social state of which they are the index and 
the exposition has had a progress of improvement corre¬ 
sponding to that of the language. Without fully admitting 
all that is contained in such objection, we may reply, that 
we know little of any language before the time when it was 
committed to writing, and that we know nothing of 
the remoter origin of any language, there being no one of 
which we can affirm that it is either unconnected with 
every other existing language, or unconnected with some 
language no longer known. 

A definition, or rather a description, of what language is, 
may be required at the outset of these remarks: that which 
we shall give does not aim at such a degree of accuracy as 
to be above criticism; it is merely such a description as 
will show what it is that we arc speaking about; and per¬ 
haps there would be no great impropriety m leaving it unde¬ 
fined, and allowing each person to collect his definition from 
what is here said. 

Language consists of vocal sounds [Larynx], which convoy 
to the hearer the same conceptions as those which prompt the 
speaker to utter the sounds. Any sounds then are a compo¬ 
nent part of language which produce in the hearer the coun¬ 
terpart of that mental state of which these sounds are the 
material and sensible signs. But language, as it exists, pre¬ 
sents great varieties, and though all languages have many 
sounds in common, which are universally significant and in¬ 
telligible, the greatest part of the sounds composing nny given 
language are only intelligible to those who from their early 
youth and long experience have become familiar with them. 
But this fact does not affect the definition of language. If 
any two human beings can by vocal sounds mutually convey 
to each other their desires, thoughts, and conceptions, this 
possession of a common power anil capacity constitutes the 
possession of a common language. When this power and 
rapacity are common to a considerable number of persons 
living in a community, tho exercise of ilium constitutes 
and makes a language. Whether the vocal sounds employed 
are many or few, or whether the language is rude or culti¬ 
vated, makes no difference for tho purposes of this general 
description. 

A language then must he viewed as the totality of the 
vocal sounds by which the members uf any given society 
communicate to one another their inward conceptions. As 
action or motion of the body and all its parts, and the ap¬ 
plication of the bodily powers to various purposes and ends, 
are the signs and expression of the sensations and of the will, 
the result, as it were, uf the moving power within, so language, 
which is itself in its material character nothing more than 
a corporeal act, is another mode of signifying and expressing 
the same things. But language is the expression (whether 
perfectly or imperfectly, is nothing to llie geneial truth of 
the proposition) of our intellectual and judging faculties 
also; and its form is therefore necessarily subordinate to the 
laws of the human mind. 

Thus language can do more than other corporeal acts: 
they can only express desire, will, purpose, design, but they 
cannot express many of those things which only exist as 
conceptions of the mind, or arc only modes and forms in 
which the mind, according to its laws, views things and 
the relations of things. Language therefore, in addition to 
its power of expressing what can be expressed by other cor¬ 
poreal signs, has a peculiar power of conveying from one 
lie-son to another notions, as conceived by the mind, which 
have no actual existence, or which at least can only be 
mentally conceived to exist. The degree in which language 
is capable of doing this depends on the mental cultivation 
whieli tho people using it have had: for without such culti¬ 
vation language is not wanted for the expression of many 
notions, and unless preceded by, or accompanied by, such 
cultivation, Buch part of language cannot exist. Tlio lan¬ 
guage of many nations may bo so poor in sounds and the 
combinations of sounds, as to convey very little move from 
one person to another than can be oonveyed by other cor¬ 
poreal signs; or a very few sounds and combinations of 

•' The tanning of Language la derived from Compact,'—Uarria'a Hermit, 3J4. 
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sounds, aided by the oilier natural signs, may be sufficient 
for all the purposes of social existence. But even in the 
poorest languages many names of things, that is, general or 
universal terms, are required to express the meaning of a 
speaker when the objects referred to are not present, and 
probably there is no language which does not contain a con¬ 
siderable number of abstract terms, indicating not only things 
and qualities which, are the objects ol' a sensuous intuition, 
but also those which arc the objects of a non-sensuous intui¬ 
tion. Every language also, however poor, must, ns far as its 
powers extend, express the modo in which the mind views or 
contemplates t kings and the relations of things; and the form 
therefore of every language is necessarily subordinate to the 
laws of the human mind, by which we mean that the choice 
of the vocal sounds intended to express any distinct meaning 
must have respect to the notions which the speaker intends 
to convey, ana their arrangement must have a settled con¬ 
formity to the order and sequence, as among themselves, 
of such notions, or in other words, thoir mutual relations. 

The matter then of which language consists is vocal 
sounds: tho form which it assumes is the relation of those 
sounds to one another, which is expressed (within certain 
limits) chiefly by their arrangement with respect to one an¬ 
other. In order that the several sounds may convey the same 
meaning, the same sounds must be used for the same pur¬ 
poses, that is, the meaning of any single sound must, gene¬ 
rally speaking, at least for any given epoch, lie fixed. It is 
no less necessary that the arrangement of the vocal sounds 
should bo tolerably well fixed, in order that the same set 
of sounds may convoy the same meaning; for as 1 lie num¬ 
ber of permutations of a small number of sounds is very 
great, there eould be no certainty in the meaning of any 
considerable number of sounds, when used in connection 
for the purpose of conveying a speaker's meaning, unless 
the speaker used not only sounds familiar to the hearer, but 
also arranged them in an order such as the hearer himself 
would arrange them in, if lie were to attempt to express 
the meaning which the speaker intends to convey. 

Even in many of the simplest sentences, consisting only of 
two or three words, every or nearly every language has a defi¬ 
nite order for expressing ono meaning by such words, and 
another order for lliem when they are to express a different 
meaning. Frequently, instead of a change in the order of the 
sounds, the difference of meaning may be conveyed by the 
greater or less stress laid on a particular sound, or by some 
change in tho intonation of voice, which is in effect a change 
in tile sounds, and therefore all that is necessary to mark a 
difference. This power, which spoken language possesses, 
gives it one advantage over written language, in the use of 
which wo are sometimes obliged to use supplementary signs 
or marks to express what the voice can more surely effect. 

If we come to analyze the vocal sounds of a language, lie 
can separate them with no groat difficulty into two chief 
classes, just as wc resolve the whole moaning conveyed by them 
into a i ariety of objects or notions suggested by tile sounds, 
and into a number of relations among these objects or no¬ 
tions, which are also suggested by llie sounds; for no set of 
words can convey a meaning without suggesting to the mind 
two objects or notions at least, and a relation between them. 

Thus the sounds of u language, viewed as an existing 
phamomcnon, may be divided into two great classes: sounds 
which of themselves convey a notion, and may therefore be 
called notional, such as ‘ man,’ 1 horse,’ ‘ virtue,’ ‘ vice,’ ‘ come,' 

1 walk;’ and sounds which of themselves express no no¬ 
tion, but only serve to connect notional words and to indi¬ 
cate the relation between and among them, and may 
therefore be called relational, such as ‘ from,' ‘ to,’ ‘ who,’ 

• which.' It is true that many of these relational words, 
perhaps all of them, may once have been notional, and ulso 
that their precise meaning and value, in the case of languages 
no longer spoken, can only be determined by tracing them 
to their origin, or to such source as we are compelled by 
want of other evidence to consider us their origin; but this, 
though it may be true, is no objection to our statement of 
what a language consists as an actual phwnomenon. The 
actual meaning of all the words which compose a language 
must he determined by their actual use. Their former 
meaning and their history must be determined by a re¬ 
ference to the language as formerly used, the evidence of 
which use is the written form of language. 

The examination of the various modes of recording lan¬ 
guage, or of the representations or marks by the aid of which 
sounds can be at any time reproduced equivalent in mean- 

Vol. XIII.—2 R 
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'ng to those by which the writer would have orally expressed 
what he has expressed by signs or marks on paper or any 
other durable substance, belongs to the subject of writing. 
[Writing J It will be sufficient at present to observe that 
the mode in which the sounds of any given language are 
represented must not be considered as necessarily indicating 
am thing peculiar in the language itself. 

It would seem probable that the character of any lan¬ 
guage now existing must have been permanently and to a 
considerable degree affected by the circumstance of the 
state or condition in which it was when it was first reduced 
to writing. Whether we suppose all words to have been 
originally notional or not, it is diflieult to conceive any 
words us first used otherwise than as monosyllabic sounds; 
at least, so for back as we can trace any known language, 
such seems to bo the result to which we approximate. By 
this it is not meant to say that a syllable is one simple 
sound, but tlmt the monosyllabic sounds hero meant are 
such as in their integrity expressed one notion distinctly 
and one only, that every part of the sound was a necessary 
part of the meaning, and that no part of the sound was 
derived from the union of another sound with it. Thus the 
whole of a language would consist of vocal sounds, every 
one of which had its distinct meaning in itself.* But spoken 
language is in its nature favourable to the agglutination of 
sounds, and particularly of those which come into juxta¬ 
position in such a way as to readily unite without thereby 
obscuring the meaning of what is said. Thus, to adopt for 
the purpose of convenience the names now used, the verb 
and its pronoun, the word signifying a place and the word 
expressing some relation to that place, and other similarly 
situated words, would respectively form combinations, and 
thus would arise the phronomenon, which we observe in most 
languages, of words reducible to various elements, some of 
which in their simplest form are notional terms, and some 
■which, taken by themselves, convey no meaning at all, but 
by virtue of their union with tho notional term modify and 
qualify it. 

As this agglutination owes its existence mainly, as we 
think, to the use of spoken languago, wo should expect to 
find that unwritten languages present these pheonomena of 
agglutination and aggregation of elemental sounds, as well 
as written languages. And such is the fact. Some of the 
Indian languages of North America, for instance, are ex¬ 
ceedingly rich in nil such words as arc formed by this 
process of agglutination. When a language has by writing 
obtained a considerable degree of fixedness, this process is 
stopped, and all that then takes place in the way of pro¬ 
ducing new forms of words is by compounding actually ex¬ 
isting words, which are in fact and appear as unions of 
distinct words, yet so that each part of tho word retains its 
distinctive character. 

If the language of a nation were committed to writing in 
a very early state of its progress, it seems probable that the 
simple elementary forms would be kept much more distinct 
than in languages which have not been committed to 
writing except in a more mature form. Thus the mass of 
the words would be of tho monosyllabic class, and tho 
adoptiou of distinct symbols for the representation of each 
sound would seem natural and almost necessary. It'must 
have been in the attempt to represent in writing some of 
tho languages which hud been cultivated by longer use and 
improved by social and intellectual development that the 
discovery of the mode of representing all the sounds of a 
language by an alphabet originated. 

It only remains to observo that some languages, as the 
Greek and the Latin, and, to a considerable extent, the 
German, express many relations between the various no¬ 
tions contained in any set of words, by moans of certain 
variations in the forms of the words themselves, which 
variations mainly occur in the terminations of such words. 
Thus the whole moaning intended to be expressed by the 
words ‘ Homo bovem ferit,’ may be indicated by any ar¬ 
rangement of these three words. It is true that in tho Latin 
Rid Greek, and indeed in all languages in which the ter¬ 
minations of words are capable of expressing relations, it is 
by no means unimportant in what order we place the words, 
notwithstanding the general meaning can be conveyed by 
almost any order. The particular and special meaning can 
only be conveyed by adopting that arrangement which shall 
express the order in which the several ideas, as suited to 
the particular occasion, rise up in the mind of the speaker. 

• This is nearly the smm u Anatotte'a deflutttoa of a Wont 


Some languages, of which the English in its present form 
is a striking example, have little or no power of expressing 
the relation of ideas by any ehange in the terminations of 
words; and accordingly they express notions by one set of 
terms, and relations by another set of words. Such lan¬ 
guages are necessarily more limited as to the power of vary¬ 
ing the order of their words than languages of the class 
above referred to. The English language, for example, is 
now brought pretty nearly into that form in which we may 
conceive language to have originally existed; with this ex¬ 
ception, that language as originally existing, so far as we 
are capable of conceiving it in that form, consisted altoge¬ 
ther of notional words, some of which were also used in a 
subordinate sense as relational words. The English lan¬ 
guage, after losing much of its original stock of inflections 
and terminations, is now fixed by writing in this primitive 
form; hut if by any accident it should in any country exist 
only as a spoken language for some time, and should in 
such country be reduced to writing in the form in which it 
is spoken, it is easy to conceive that the process of aggluti¬ 
nation and aggregation above referred to might produce a 
language of a character very different from that now in use. 

That part of language which treats of single words and 
their varieties of form in the way of intieclion is called 
Etymology, and is one of the divisions of grammar. Ety¬ 
mology also comprehends the notion of historically tracing 
the successive forms which the words of a languago have 
had, of separating them into their elementary parts, and 
then comparing the words, thus reduced to tlicir simplest 
forms, with the corresponding words and forms in languages 
known to be related, or in order to establish the relation¬ 
ship, that is, tho ultimate identity or unity of words in the 
languages compared. 

That part of language which treats of the arrangement of 
the words composing a sentence, ana of the modifications in 
form or termination to which such words arc subjected in 
consequence of entering into that combination which con¬ 
stitutes a sentence, is generally called Syntax. The syntax of 
every language is a subject requiring a special investigation 
and exposition, as well as its etymology ; but as etymology 
has its general principles, so has syntax. These general 
principles arc contained in logic and rhetoric, but their 
proper application to the syntax of any particular language 
has not, so far as we know, been yet satisfactorily exhibited. 

That division of grammar which is called Etymology has 
been disgraced by such puerile trilling, and lias been pur¬ 
sued with such an utter disregard to anything like scientific 
principles, as to create in the minds of many persons a sus¬ 
picion against every thing presented to their notice under 
the name of etymology. Such persons have viewed eti mo- 
logy as nothing else than a dextrous play upon words, and 
have looked upon etymologists as little better than indiffer¬ 
ent punsters. That the generality of writers upon this sub¬ 
ject scarcely deserve any better appellation, will hardly be 
denied by any one who has studied etymology upon true 
philological principles; ancl if any doubt were entertained 
upon the point, it would only be necessary to rotor to such 
works as Damm’s ‘ Homeric Lexicon,’ and Lcnnep’s ‘ Ety¬ 
mology of the Greek Language,’ which are full of such wild 
conjectures and such extravagant etymologies, that we cannot 
be surprised that a study which produced such results should 
have been considered as ridiculous and absurd. But within 
the last twenty or thirty years the study of etymology has 
been pursued on sound principles and with corresponding 
success; and the various and apparently capricious sounds of 
languago have been shown to be governed by laws, within 
limits as strict and invariable as those to which matter in 
general is subjected. This improvement has been owing in 
a great measure to the comparison of many languages with 
each other, instead of confining the field of observation to one 
or at the most two or three tongues. Nothing has perhaps 
contributed to this Improvement more than the discovery of 
Sanskrit (for, as it has been justly observed, it may pro¬ 
perly be called a discovery), which was found to bear such a 
striking resemblance both in its more important words and 
in its grammatical forms to the Latin and Greek, the Teu¬ 
tonic and Slavonic languages, as to lead to the conclusion 
that all must have ocen derived from a common source. 
The .great similarity of all these languages, and their con¬ 
trast to the Hebrew, Arabic, and other Semitic tongues, 
has led to the use of the term ‘ affinity of languages,’ by 
which is meant that all those languages which employ the 
came sounds to express the most simple ideas end adopt 
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the tame mode of grammatical inflexion, mu»t originally 
have been one ana the same language, or derived from 
some common language. We cannot well suppose that 
languages which resemble one another in these respects 
have been derived from any one of those now existing in 
which these resemblances aro obvious: for if we could 
imagine the Latin to be descended from the Greek, how 
should we account for the similarity of the Latin and Greek 
to the Sanskrit and Teutonic tongues ? The little inter¬ 
course that subsisted between the inhabitants of India and 
the Western nations precludes the supposition that one na¬ 
tion could have derived its language from the other; and 
indeed the resemblance is so striking, and descends to such 
minute particulars, that nothing but a common origin is 
sufficient to account for their similarity. The error we 
have been attempting to combat is very general, and 
nothing is more common than to hear a certain class of 
etymologists speak of a number of English words as derived 
from the Latin and Greek, which are in foot the common 
property of many tongues. Many English words, such as 
inspect, corporate, communicate, detriment, are doubtless 
derived from the Latin, while others, such as astronomy, 
geography, geology, have been borrowed directly from the 
Greek, or manufactured according to settled analogies; but 
such words as know, lick, break, yoke, sit, and numerous 
others, aro common to the English, Sanskrit, Latin, Greek, 
and Slavonic tongues ; and it might be said, with as much 
truth, that the Sanskrit jnd, or the Greek yi-yvw-<ncto, are 
derived from the English, as that the English word comes 
from the Latin. 

In examining cognate languages, and particularly that 
class of which we have been speaking, it is necessary to 
attend in tiio outset to two points: first, care should bo 
exercised, in the comparison of words, not to allow any 
letter or letters which are no essential part of the root to be 
adduced as proof of similarity, but in every case to discard 
these letters, whether they are prefixed or suffixed to the 
root, before any opinion is formed with respect to the 
identity or dissimilarity of the words. Secondly, a know¬ 
ledge should he acquired of the letters which tire inter¬ 
changeable in each language; for, without such a knowledge, 
the greater number of resemblances would necessarily 
escape our notice. The identity of many words which seem 
at first sight to have but. a very slight resemblance in sound | 
is fully established by an acquaintance with the regular 
transformation of letters that occurs between the different 
languages. 

In the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and cognate tongues, the 
different cases of nouns and adjectives, and the different 
tenses and persons of verbs, are formed by means of affixes : 
thus tho nominative singular of masculine arid feminine 
nouns is usually formed by adding s, and the accusative by 
adding m, with or without a shell vowel prefixed. Thus in 
the Latin nommathes cani-s, lupu s, legal u-s, equus, and 
in the accusatives c.ani m, lupu-tn, tegatu-m, equa-ni, the s 
and the m ate no essential parts of the words, but are only 
added to mark the cases. It would therefore bo necessary, 
if we wished to compare these words with any other words 
in one or more of tho cognate languages, to look at the 
form of tho word unaffected by cusc-etidmgs, namely, ami, 
litpu, legala, or equu, or more propeily lupo, legato, cquo, 
since the nominative and accusative singular of Latin 
nouns of the second declension originally ended in o,s and <>,m. 
If we look at the verb, we see that the past imperfect of an 
active verb always ends in the first person in eba-m orba-m, 
the in being the sign of tho person or pronoun ‘I,’ and the 
eba or ba marking tho tense. Thus reg-eba-m, ama-ba-m, 
mone-ba-m, audi-eba-m, would become reg, ama, mone, and 
audi, after the sign of tho person and tense had been 
removed ; and if the characteristic of each tense bo removed, 
the essential part of the verb will always remain tlio same. 
This essential part of tho verb and noun separated from tho 
characteristic letters which mark the cases, numbers, 
tenses, and persons, has been sometimes called, for want of 
a better name, the crude form of a noun or verb; and every 
woid should always be reduced to this state before it is 
compared with another word in one of the cognate tongues 
for the purpose of proving the identity or dissimilarity of 
the two. But after wo have reduced the word to its crudo 
form, we must frequently proceed a step further before wo 
venture to compare it with another word in o different 
language. The majority of words in the Latin and cognate 
languages are derived from monosyllabic roots by affixing 


various terminations to qualify the meanings of the roots to 
which they are attached, and to fit them for a new and 
different use. [Affix.] It is therefore necessary to dis 
cover what is the root of a word, in order to compare it 
with a corresponding root in a different language; since it 
will frequently happen that two languages which have the 
same root in common always make use of it with different 
affixes to mark nouns, verbs, adjectives, &e.; and it is 
therefore impossible to compare the two roots before the 
terminations are removed. Several words, especially verbs 
which express the most simple notions, frequently contain 
the root without any termination affixed, except the letters 
to mark inflection, as ut-i,fer-re, ed-ere, bib-ere, cad-nre, 
&c.; and even when terminations arc added to the root to 
form adjectives, verbs, notins, &c., there is seldom any 
difficulty m discovering the root, in consequence of the 
regularity of structure" of #ie Latin, Greek, and cognate 
tongues. Thus, if it were necessary to discover the root of 
utili-g, it would only ho necessary, after separating the s of 
the nominative caso, to compare it with such words as 
fac ili-s,fut-ili~s, sut-ili-s, sim-ili-s, ag-ili-s, dne-ili-s, &c. ; 
and it would be evident fi’om analogy that the root must be ut, 
even if we did not know tho existence of ut-i and us-u-s. 
On tho same principles we should have no hesitation in 
asserting that sig is the root of sig nu-m, by comparing it 
with tig~niMii, reg-nu-tn, lig-tiu-m; that mad is the root of 
mtid-idu-s, by com pari ng it wit h vie tdu-s , rap-idu-s, tim idu-s, 
tab-idu s, &c.; that frag is the root of Jrag-men, by com¬ 
paring it with nu-men,flu-men, gru-men, sta men, teg-men. 
Sic.; that mar is tho root of viar-inu-s, by comparing it 
with ric-inu-s, iaur-imt s, sup-inus *; even if we had no 
other proof of such being the case. But since the same 
root frequently occurs in several words in tho same lan¬ 
guage, it is only necessary in such cases to compare these 
wurds with one another, in order to seo what letters aro 
common to all these words, and to separate those which are 
not found m each instance, in order to ascertain the root. 
Thus in the wurds cap-ore, cap- tus, rop-tixus, de-etp-ere, 
re-c/p-ere, con-rvp-tus, re-enp-era-re, the letters cap, cip, 
cep, or cup, always occur, and may therefore ho regarded as 
the root. 

It not unfrequontly happens that a word is derived from 
another word, which is itself a derivative from the root. Thus 
the adverb uudactcr is derived from the adjective undue by 
affixing ter, in the some manner as supient-er is formed from 
sapient, while aud-ac itself is dented from the root and 
(which we have in aud-c-rc ), as fcr-ac from for. Some¬ 
times a word must ho traced through tluee or four different 
terminations, in order to arrive at the root. Thus equi/atii-s 
comes from the veil) equita re (crudo form, eqiuta); rquita 
is derived from equit or eqaet, a * horseman,' and eqint from 
the root dpi, which we have in equo. 

The meaning of the root is not only affected by tho ter¬ 
minations which are affixed to it, hut also bywords prefixed 
to it. Wo are familiar with this in our own language, as 
in the Words un-ab/r, mi Jnrc-scen, be calm, be-come, &e. 
So in Latin, in re prim-erc, ; rim is the root with re pre¬ 
fixed ; in con-dur-ere, due, is the root with con prefixed. 
The root of the following Latin words will, after the pre¬ 
ceding remarks, be easily recognised:—inter-wcc-ion-cm ; 
com-min-us; jJi> : tut e;_ mug m-tudm-is; tn-op-ia; mc- 
tu-s; trans-wrar-inu-m ; etc l itus; pro-mi-eve; fog-a-to-s ; 
eon-i/g-it,; //•u(g)-mentn-tn; con-.vpcc-tu-s ; pio-7u6-e-al; 
co-gno-se-o; con-/ee-to; oe-c«/-ta v-it; con-ft'n-ent-os; im- 
peri-i-mentu-m; cx-perf-i-to-s ; /eg-ion-um; re-liqu-it ; vit- 
ini-tat-ihus. 

Tho advantage of analyzing words in this manner ts not 
confined to the comparison of roots in different languages ; 
it will ho found of great use in explaining the forms of a 
language, without reference to any other, mid will prove 
that the real roots of a language are comparalitely fen. It 
will also greatly abridge the labour of learning a language ; 
since, after the original signification of the root lui- been 
acquired, the meaning of almost, all the wotds which con¬ 
tain the same root, can generally bo ascertained, even though 
the learner may never have seen these individual words. A 
few examples from the Latin language will show with what 
regularity words are formed from the same root: thus front 
the root ar, * plough,’ we have ar- o (ar- a-o) ur-a-tu-s, ar-a-tio, 

* Some of tin’s,* exitmjiles and many oi’tit* above lemnrks lutvn boon taken 
from nn iipjienilix In nn ill! nst.H-v.i y Ireluro it,’liven’d at tho University of 
London,' < in tho 8ln.lv of the Latin awl Oruek Languages,' by Professor Long, 
in which 111,' iemlt ’1 will Hurt iiuuy exeelteut nbrorvutiuns on the imyoiltUKO 
nnitsdinntJ/o of this mettled id slmytng laagiugf. 
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or a tor, or-a-tru-m; from the root ag we have oc-tu-s, ao-tio, 
oc-tor, a^-men, o^-ili-s, ae-turu-s; from the root fac we 
have/ue-io, fac- tu-s, /ae-tio, fac- tor, /oc-ili-s, /ae-turu-s, 
®di-/c-iu-ra; from ac, signifying a point, we have oc-u-s, 
oc-ie-s, ae-u-o, ac-u-tu-s, oo-tdu-s, ae-etu-jpi, ae-ri-s; from 
pac (to fasten, to arrange, to fit) we have pacs, pa(n)g-o, 
pac- tu-m, pac-tio, pac-isc-or, pac- o, pac-a-tor, poc-a-bili-s, 
oom-pag-e-s. In the same manner from the root spec or 
spic, signifying ‘ to see,' we hove spec- i-o (used by Varro), 
spee-i-e-s, spec-i-ali-s, *pee-i-osu-s, *pec-i-men, spec- to, sjtec- 
ta-tu-s, spec-ta-tio, spec-t a-tor, spec-ta-tric-s, spee-ta-bili-s, 
itpec-ta-culu-m, #pee-ta-men, spen-tia, spec- tru-m, spec-ula, 
spec-ul-or (rpec-ula-or), vpee-ula-tor, «pee-ula-tric-s, spec- 
ula-tor-iu-s, spec-ula-tus, spec-ula-bili-s, spec-ulu-ra, spec- 
ula-ri-s; mn-spic-i-o, con-spec-ta-s; con-spic-ot (con -spic- 
a-or), con-jp»e-uu-s; in-spie-i-o, in-sper-tor, in-sper-tio, in- 
speot-o (in-spee-ta-o), in-sper-tw-tio; ta-spi c-i-o ; te-spec- 
tu-s, re-spec-t-o (re-spec- ta-o), and many more. 

In tlio above examination we have confined our attention 
to one language; but the same remarks would apply with 
equal force to the formation of the kindred languages. It 
could easily be shown by numerous examples from the 
Greek and Sanskrit that the different tenses of verbs and 
cases of nouns in these languages can be stripped of their 
inflection letters, and thus reduced to their crude forms; 
and that these crude forms, if they contuin any terminations, 
can easily be reduced to their roots, os in the Latin language. 
It might also be shown that the vast majority of words in 
ihe cognate tongues are built up from roots by means of 
affixes or suffixes, with the same regularity of structure as 
we find in the Latin language. 

The necessity of an acquaintance with the regular trans¬ 


formation* of letter* that occur between cognate languages 
has been already remarked. In fact, it is impossible to 
compare one language with another without a knowledge of 
the principal changes of the letters. Thus the German 
herz might be supposed to have little in common with the 
Latin cor, cord-is (crude form, cord), except the meaning; hut 
the identity of the two words is established at once when it 
is known that c in Latin is almost invariably h in the 
Teutonic languages, as coll-um, hal-s; cel-a-re, hehl-en; cut¬ 
is, haul; com-u, horn; cannabis, hanf (hemp)-, caput, 
haupt (head), &e.; and that the Latin d frequently corre¬ 
sponds to the Teutonic z, as dens (dent) zahn; duc-ere, 
zieh-en: dec-em, zeh-en, or zeh-n, &c. 

The Sanskrit word for * ten,’ dasa, and the German 
zeh-en, or zeh-n, have not ono letter in common; but no 
doubt ean be entertained respecting their identity when it 
is shown that the d in Sanskrit constantly corresponds to z 
in German, and that the palatal s of the Sanskrit corre¬ 
sponds to the German h. The following table, taken from 
Pott’s ‘ Ktymologische Forsohungcn’ (pp. 82, 83), contains 
a list of the principal transformations of letters in some of 
the Indo-Germunic languages. The reader who desires 
further information on this subject can consult the articles 
under the letters of the alphabet in this work, in which will 
be found examples of many of the changes in the following 
table, and also a list of the transformations that occur be¬ 
tween the Knglish, Gorman, and other Indo-Germanie lan¬ 
guages, which are not included in the list below. This 
table is chiefly formed for the purpose of comparing the 
transformation of the Sanskrit letters with those of the cog¬ 
nate tongues; the arrangement of the Sanskrit alphabet 
has accordingly been adopted in drawing up the list. 



Sanskrit 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Lithuanian. 

Gothic. 

Ohl 


k . . . 



k, Lettic k and /, ... 

h, g . . 

h, B 

•rr 

1 

B 

(ksh) 

kh . 

5, o<r, kt k, (it) . . 

X. K 

x (c-s), c, s 

kss, k, ss (pronounced sh) 
Lettic z • • • a a 

hs, h, g . 


3 

0 

g • • • 
gh . . . 
n (guttural) 

y, ft .... 

X 

y (nasal) . . 

g. h 

n (guttural) 

Lettic g. 

k . . . 

ch 

W 

ch , . . 

7r, r . . * 

c (qu) . . 

cz (pronounced ch) k; Lettic 
chb, z, k. 

f . . . 

V 

3 

chh 

<*X. 

SC, c 


sk . 

sk 

3 

P* 

,i ... 
,ih 

li (palatal) . 

y(M?) • - • 

Different nasal let¬ 
ters . . . 

8 

n (guttural) 

g; Lettic ds. 

• • 

k . . . 

ch 

. [ 

t . . . 

r, (T . 

t, s . . . 

t. 

th . . 

a (o 

■3 

Ill 

r. 

1 . . . 

t. 

tli (t) 

.. 

a { 

(1 . . . 

•k 9 . 

d, 1 . . . 

d ‘. 

t (d) . . 

■/. (pronounced i .) 

«1 

dll . . . 

0, a . 

f, d . . 

d. 

d . 

t 

n . . . 

Vf \ m a a a . 

n, 1 . . . 

n (m). 

11 . . . 

n 

Labials. 

c" 

7T, 0 . a • • . 

fir 7T • • a . 

p, c (qu) . 

b 

P. 

f . . . 

V 

bh . 

t (ft) .... 

f,b . , . 

b. 

b , . . 

p 

u5 

* hi . . . 

p, (ft before liquids) 

m a a . 

m . 

m 

m 

CD 

R 

{ y (palatal) 

t, r, i, aspirate . 

j.i . . • 

y. 

y • • 

y, 

£ 

1 r (lingual) 

p t \ • • • . . 

r, 1 . . . 

r, 1 . 

r, 1 . . 

r, 1 

1 

1 (dental) 

X . 

1 . . . 

1 . 

1 . . 

1 

[ w, v, (labial) 

F, v,r, ft, aspirate 

v . . . 

\V . . .. 

V . . 

w 


s (palatal) 

k, e, aspirate . . 

c (qu. - ', s 

s, ss, sz, k . . . ' . , 

sz (pronounced sh) . 

h, s . . 

h, b 

sh (lingual) 

a, aspirate . . 

8, r a a , 

s . . 

s, r 

§ 

s dental) 

a, aspirate, p . 

s, r . . . 


8» Z • • 

s, r 

k 

ra 

X> 

GO 

h (guttural) 

x. y. * • • • . 

h,g,c . . 

z (pronounced as French j), 
sz, g . 

h, g . • 


■fhat languages spoken by different nations, and at pre¬ 
sent mutually unintelligible to the people of each nation, 
may nevertheless be so closely allied to each other in their 
grammatical forms, and in the words used to express the 
most common objects, actions, and relations, as to prove that 
they are kindred languages, and proceed from one common 
origin, will scarcely be denied by any one who has studied 
some of the principal languages which belong either to the 


Iudo-Germanic or Semitic branehes. It is proposed an the 
following remarks to show the affinity of languages by 
examples drawn from Indo-Germanic tongues; partly be¬ 
cause some of these languages are familiar to most of us, 
and parti)' because they are more in number and have been 
studied with greater accuracy than the Semitic tongues. 

The family of lndo-Germanic languages may he divided 
into s\x branches, two of which belong to Asia, and four 
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to Europe, and through European colonies to other parts of 
the world.* 

1. The Indian branch, comprising the Sanskrit and its 
derivative dialects. 

2. The Medo-Persic, or Arian branch; at the head of 
which stands the Zend. The other antient languages of 
the country, the Pehlvi and the Deri, and also the modern 
Persian, belong to this division. 

3. The Teutonic branch, with the Gothic at its head, and 
comprising the different German dialects, tho Anglo-Saxon, 
the Icelandic, the Swedish, Danish, &c. 

4. The Gtm-o-Latin branch, comprising the two antient 
classical languages. 

5. The Slavonic branch may be divided into three divi¬ 
sions ; the first comprises the Lithuanian, with the antient 
Prussian and Lettic; at the head of the second stands the 
Russian; tho third comprehends tho Polish and Bohemian, 
and the languages of the Slowaks in Hungary, and of the 
Wends and Sorbs in Lusatia and Saxony. 

6. The Celtic branch maiy bo divided into two divisions: 
the first comprising the Welsh, Cornish, and Armorican; 
the second, the Irish or Erse, the Gaelic or Highland 
Scotch, and the Manks. The connection 0If these languages 
with the other Indo-Germanie languages has been ques¬ 
tioned bv many etymologists; but the grammatical struc¬ 
ture of the Welsh and Erse resembles that of the acknow¬ 
ledged Indo-Germamc languages in so many particulars, 
that we may safely pronouneo them to belong to the same 
great family. 

It is now universally admitted by those who have written 
best co lbe comparative study of languages, that the affi¬ 
nity of languages should above all things be established by 
a com pa i iso n of their mode of forming and deriving words, 
and the svstem of their inflections. ‘ Comparisons of de¬ 
tached words,’ remarks Mr. Pott, 1 frequently yield but a 
single point of coincidence, which is always liable to the 
suspicion of having been transferred from ono language 
into the other; while the actual coincidences in the expres¬ 
sion of some grammatical relation, which is not so easily 
transplanted, and in the roots as found by careful gramma¬ 
tical analysis, oflcn present a hundred or thousand points of 
approximation. Even languages of the same family some¬ 


times diverge widely, owing to the diversity of pronunciation 
which gradually estranges them as dialects no longer intel¬ 
ligible to each other. But this diversity of pronunciation, 
although Rom a higher point of view it must be considered 
as accidental, stands under the control of certain natural 
laws, especially mat of the physiological affinity of sounds; 
and theje laws we ought to discover and establish. Kin¬ 
dred Languages are those which, either in consequence of 
the internal development and the geographical spreading 
of a language, or the effect of external influences, have lost 
their original identity, aud have become varied and mani¬ 
fold; whilo languages not akin are those which from the 
outset huve originated under principles of formation alto¬ 
gether different, and have grown up conformably to those 
principles. If languages not akin occur in any parti¬ 
culars, such occurrences must he accounted for cither 
through the intercourse of the nations to whom they belong 
(even if that intercourse cannot bo traced in history), or 
by the general sameness of the human mind and senses, or 
of the object designated; or finally, by assuming an acci¬ 
dental coincidence, which is not altogether to he excluded. 
No small proportion of the words collected by Klaproth, in 
his “ Asia Polyglotta,” in support of his theory of an ante¬ 
diluvian conformity of languages, show an external simi¬ 
larity of sound ; hut this similarity vanishes, as soon as we 
come critiraliy to investigate these words, and to dissect 
them into their component elements, conformably to the 
rules of their respective languages.’ 

In conformity with these remarks, it is proposed first to 
establish the affinity of the Indo-Germanie languages by a 
comparison of their numerals and grammatical forms, and 
afterwards by a copious list of words common to all or most 
of these languages. 

The following examples have been chiefly taken from 
Bopp’s 4 Vcrgleichendo Grammatik dcs Sanskrit, Zend, 
Grieeliischcn, Latoinischen, Litlhauischen, Altslawisclicn, 
Gothisclien, and Deutsclien;’ Pott’s 4 Etymologische Por¬ 
sche neon auf dem Gebiete der Indo-Germnnischen Spracli- 
enPrichard’s 4 Eastern Origin- of the Celtic Nations, 
proved liy a comparison of their dialects with the Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, and Teutonic languages;’ and from Grimm's 
great work on Teutonic Grammar. 



■km krit.J 

Zend. 

Persian. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Lithuanian. 

Russian. 

Gothic. 




Erse. 

WcLlu 

1 ii 

!*ka . i 

\r\a . ] 

uk . 

tv . 

oino \ 

weniv , . 

odin 

am . . 

ctn . • 

mu . • 

ono v 

arn 

un 






op no > 






nn > 








uno J 






a J 



2 

d\\ l i 

flwa . | 

tin 

$ iio • 

«luo . . 

dn • • • 

d\n t 

twa . . 

lue • 

ZWCI • 

two . 

da j. . 

dan' | 








d\ie ' 





do ) % . 

dwy * 

3 

111 . 

Uni . 

sell . 

rpi 

tri . . 

tri . . • 

tri • 

thri • . 

thri • 

drei 

three . 

tri . . 

tri 1 














tain * 

•1 

••bat m 

dint vvnr 

chehaur 

rerrap \ 
Th<rrraf> I 
irtoavp / 
irtervp \ 

7Tt(TVp J 

tr tvre 1 

quail nor 

kotiui . 

chetyre 

fldw or . 

(lunar • 

vior • 

four . 

kenthair 

pedwar 1 





quadra . 








pednil 

5 

pnnehan 

punelmn 

p™.i • 

quinqne 

jpenki • 

py«t . 

ftmf . • 

ftnfo • 

fiinf . 

five . • 

kuii- . 

pump 

r> 

si i a nil 

cswas 

shush 

irffiirt J 

n 

seX . . 

szeszi • 

*he»t 

Bailis • • 

sehg • 

seeks , 

six . • 


ch wet li 

7 

aaptnn 

hnptnn 

heft . 1 

iiXT& 

neptera 1 

septyni 

»om • 

sitmn . . 

aihun 

sicbeu 

seven 

•echt . 

vmth 






septua J 









8 

ushtan 

fistan * 

hesht 

6ktu> 

oeto . 

aztum * • 

osm l 

uhtun • 

olito • 

acht • 

ei B ht . 

ociit . 

wyth 








vosem ' i 







9 

nnvan 

n a van 

ouh . 

ivviYa 

novera . 

devyni • 

devyat 

niun . • 

niguni 

ncun 

nine • 

noi • 

naw 

10 

dus&n 

dasan 

dfth • 

SfKa 

decern . 

derzinit 

do By at 

taihun • 

tchan • 

zehen ”1 

ten • 

deieh • 

■1 Os 











r.ehn J 




20 

vinnati 

vtsaiti 

blat • 

ihcoai 1 

ItKOVTl > 

Fucart J 

vigin ti > 

vinginti ? J 

<1 widen Imp ti 

dvatzat 

twaimtigum 

tucnlig 

zwanzig 

twenty 

flehid . 

again 

30 

trincat 

thriaata 

■i. . 

rptanovra 

trigiutn \ 

triwlesximpti 

tritzat 

tlwinstigum 

thrittig 

drefszig 

thirty . 

deich ar ■» 

dt-g »r 

100 

s&Um 

s&tem 

sad . 

esdrovra 

ixaruv 

tringintu?' 

centum 

• strata 

JslO 

hunt* 

hunt **". 

hundert 

hundred 

flehid ) 

kettl . 

again 

cant 


•This clswUSesttoaieUkeofromeo exmllotil review of Tott’.' Etymologiicliu For,ehtin B .n,’ by the late "Dr. Roues, in No 18 of the 1 Journal of Eduretion.’ 
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Declension qf the Demonstrative Pronoun. 


Zend. 


M. 

V, 

N. 

M. 

hd 


tat 

"C. o 

tom 

tanrn 

tat 

rbv 

tahd 


tahS 

roio 

tahmai 

tanhai 

tahmai 

r$ 

t8 

tfio 

W 

roi,ol 

tan 

tdo 

td 

re uc 

taftshanm t&onhanm 

ta&shanm 

rCiv 

tadibyd 

tibyd 

taSibyfl. 

rdlei 



Swuluit. 

N. 
tat 
tat 
tasya 
tasmai 
tSni, tfi 
tdni, tft 
tdalidm tSshara 
tSbhyaS tdbhyas 


Greek. 


F. , 

«i V 

rctv, ri )v 
rat, rijc 
rf, ry 

T«i, ai 

rdc 

tccwv, t&v 
rtilet 


N. 

ri 

TO 

roio | 
ny 
ri 
rd 

T(ip 


M. 

hi-o 

bun-o 

hujug 

hui-o 

hi 

h5s 

horum 


roTmjhll 


9. 

h«B-0 

han-c 

hujug 

hui-o 

h» 

ha* 

harum 

his 


N. 

ho-c 

ho-o 

hujug 

hui-o 

haa-o 

lies-c 

horum 

hi* 




Gothic, 


Lithuanian. 

Old Slavonic. 

Out High Gfrm»n, 



M. 

F. 

N. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

M. 

F. N. 

C ( 

' Nom. 

sa 

SO 

thata 

tag 

ta 

tai 

t’ 

ta 

to 

der 

diu daz 

1 

Aoc. 

thaua 

tho 

thatu 

tan 

tan 

tai 

t* 

ta 

to 

den 

dia daz 

11 

1 Gen. 

this 

thizds this 

to 

td* 

to 

togo 

toia 

togo 

de» 

dera des 

.9 

1 Dat. 

thamma 

thizai 

thamma 

tarn 

tai 

taw 

turnd 

toi 

tomtt 

demu deru demu 


f Nora. 

thai 

tbos 

tho 

tie 

tos 

• • 

ti 

ty 

ta 

did 

dio diu 


1 Aoc. 

tbans 

tho* 

tho 

tus 

tas 

• • 

ty 

ty 

ta 

did 

dio diu 


I Gen. 

thizd 

thizd 

thizft 

ta 

td 

ta 

tjech 

tiech tjeeh 

dero 

dero dero 

* 

[ Dal. 

thaim 

thaim 

thaim 

tiem(u)* tom(u)« tiem(u)a 

ijem 

tjora 

tjem 

d8m 

ddm dfim 


Declension if the First Personal Pronoun. 




Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Gothic. 

Lithuanian. 

Old Slavonic. 

Old Illicit 
German. 

n UHs inn. 


Nom. 

almm . . 

azera • 

lyuv . 
lyii 

egomet 
ego . 

ik . 

asz • 

az » 

• 

ih • 

ya 

r 

Acc. 

mam, mi 

manm, . 
mfi 

n* • • 

me, met 

mik . 

manen . 

raja 

• 

mill. 

liienya 


Gen. 

mama, md 

mana . 
mS, nioi 

pov . • 

mei, mis 

meina 

manens 

mene 

• 

min 

monya 


L Dat. 

mabyam, 

mfi 

m§, mdi 

l/iiv, f»oi 

milii. 

mis . 

man 

ranje, 

mi 

mir. • 

mno 


' Nom. 

royam 
osinft . • 

vadm . 

• • 

apptc* • 
t)phc 

nos . 

vcis . 

mes 

my . 

• 

wir . . 

mi 

3 

Acc. 

asm (in 
nas 

nft . 

appe, # 

vp<*c 

dfipitor, 

1)ptOV 

nos . 

unsis 

mus 

ny . 

• 

unsili . 

nas 

H 

Gun. 

asmfikum 

nas 

tthmdkfcm 
no . 

nostri 

nostrum 

unsara 

in us ft . 

nas . 

• 

unsar . 

nas 


Dat. 

asmabhyam 
mis . . 

nd . . 

dpfu(v) • 
i)plv 

nobis 

unsis 

mu mus 

nam 


uns . . 

nam 


Declension of the Second Personal Pronoun. 




Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Gothic. 

Lithuanian. 

Old Slavonic. 

Old riiicii 
Gormuu. 

lltf-sldll. 


Nora. 

twain 

tilin . 

Torr, ri) 

tu 

till! . 

tu . 

ty . . 

da . . 

lii 

c 

Acc. 

twain, twit . 

thwiinm . 
thwd 

rl 

te 

thuk 

tawen 

ija . . 

dill . . 

tebya 

bC> 

9 

2 

Gen. 

tava, . , 
twfi,tfi . • 

tava . . 

ibwdi, to, tfti 

TtD , 

tui, tis 

tbeina 

t a wens 

tebo . 

din 

tobya 

Dat. 

tubliyam, . 
thwd, Id . . 

tliwdi, tS, 
toi 

r«.V, rot 

tibi . 

ihua . 

taw . 

tebje, ti 

dir . . 

tebe 


' Nom. 

yftyam, . , 

yushmd . 

yftsMm, . 
yfts . . 

Vfiprc 

VfitUJ 

VOS . 

yus . 

jds . 

vy . . 

tr . . 

vii 

t. 

a 

Acc. 

yushmftn, , 
vas . . » 

vd . . 

W f 

vfidg 

bppiuv 

VflUJV 

vos . 

izvis . 

jus . 

vy . . 

jwih 

vas 

s 

Gen. 

yushmukam 
va* , . . 

ydsmd'ki*m 
vd . . 

vestrl 

vestrujn 

izvara 

jusa. 

vas . 

iwar 

vas 


Dat. 

yushraabhyatn 
vas . . . 

ydsmagibya 
• • • 

Vflfll(v) 

vpiv 

vobis 

izvis . 

jumus 

vam 

iu . . 

vam 
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Sanskrit. 



Zend. 



Greek. 


Latin. 



Lithuanian. 

m. 

(vrfka) »r!ka-s . 
(wolf) 

• 

• 

vdhrkd . . 

(wolf) 

• 

• 



• 

lupu-s 


• 


wilka-s . . . 

(wolf) 

n. 

(dkna) d&im-m . 

• 


d&te-m • • 

♦ 

• 

J *•£#-» • 


• 

donu-m 

• 

• 


gem . • . . 

r. 

(jlhvt) J&t? . 
(tongue) 

• 


(given) 
hixva . . 

(tongue) 

• 

• 

x»t* • 


• 

terra . 

• 

• 


(good) 

raukl.... 

(hand) 

m. 

(pati) pati-i . • 

* (master) 

• 


pah!-s . . 

(master) 

• 

* 

irirri . 



hosti-s 

• 

• 


pati-s.... 
(master) 

i. 

(prtti) prltl-s . 
(love) 

• 


kfriti-s . , 

(blessing) 

• 

* 

wigvi-t 



siti-s . 

• 

• 


awi-8 .... 
(sheep) • • 

n. 

(v&ri) vkri . • 

(water) 

• 


vairl. . . 

(water) 

• 

* 

ftfj • 


t 

mare • 

• 

• 


... 

ennd-s . . . 

m. 

(«&nu) stlnu-s 

• 


pasii-8 . • 

• 

• 

“xtn. 


• 

ptrtu-s 

• 

• 


f. 

• 

M *-N 

g 

1 

• 

‘ 

(beast) 
tanu-s . . 

(body) 

• 

• 

iriru- f , 


• 

gocru-s 

• 

• 


(son) 

n. 

(madhu) madhu. 
(wine) 

• 


madhu , , 

(wine) 


* 

/ aUv . 



p(cu . 

• 

• 


dirkd.... 

( u g'y) 

m. f. 

f. 

(g5) gau-« . . 

(cow, ox) 

(nau) nau-s , . 

(ship) 



gln-s . . 

(cow, ox) 

• 


[itv-l . 

vau-f » 



bd-B • 

nav(i/.s 

• 

• 

• 

• 



{. 

(vkch) vftk . • 

(speech) 

• 


vkk-a 

(speech) 

• 


ri# i . 



Voc-s . 

• 

• 

. 

suknn-s . . . 

(turning) 

m. 

(bharat) hharan . 

(hearing) 
(fitman) fltimV . 
(soul) 

• 


baran-s . 
(beuring) 

* 

* 

figMf . 



feren s 


• 


m, 

• 


asma • . 

(heaven) 

• 

* 

'hct'ifj.euv . 



sermo* 

• 

• 


akmu* . . 

(stone) 

n. 

(nflman) niima’ . 
(name) 

• 


n&ma* . • 

(name) 

• 


TX).U¥ . 



nomen 


• 


. . • 

m. 

(bliritri) bhrktft’ 
(brother) 
(dllhitrf) duliitit’ 
(daughter) 

• 


brftta’ . . 

(brother) 

• 

* 

ITXTYig • 



frater. 

• 



• « • 

f. 

• 


dughdha • 
(daughter) 
data' . . 

(giver) 

• 


tvyumg 



mater. 

• 



dukifi’ . . . 

(daughter) 

m. 

(dktrf) dfttiV 
(giver) 

• 


• 

* 

}orr,o • 


• 

dntor • 

• 

• 



n. 

(vachas) vachas . 
(word) 

• 


rachd . . 

(word) 

• 


rltrof • 



opus • 

• 

• 




Accusative Singular of Nouns. 


m. 

vr“ka-m . 





v?hrk£-m . 


ii. 

diina-m • 



. 


datem . 


f. 

jihv&-m . 





hizva-nm . 


m. 

pati-m . 



• 


paiti-m . 


f. 

priti-m . 



• 


kfriti.m . 


n. 

vilri . . 



. 


vairi. 


xn. 

eftnu-m . 



. 


pasfi-m . . 


f. 

taiiu-m * 





tanu-m . 


n. 

madhu . 





madhu . . 


.n. f. 

g?i-m . • 





gSsZim . • 


f. 

miv-am . 





... 


f. 

vileh-am . 





vach-cm . 


m. 

hliarant-»m 




. 

barSnt-em . 


m. 

htrniiii-am 



. 


asman-ern . 


n. 

nilma’ 



• 

. 

nilma* . 


m. 

hhritar-am 



. 

. 

hrhtar-em • 


r. 

duhitar-am 



• 

. 

dughdhar-cm 


m. 

d&tur-am. 



e 

• 

dittftr-em , 


ii. 

vachas . 



<* 


vachfi . . 

Non 

m. 

vnkk-s . 





‘ • »» • 


7). 

d&nfl-n-i • 





di\ta. • • 


f. 

jihvu-s . 



• 

. 

hizvft-o . . 

• 

m. 

patay-as • 



• 


paisy-o . . 

. 

f. 

prltay-as. 



• 


kfrity-8. . 

. 

n. 

vJtii-n-i . 



. 


var’-a . . 


m. 

sfinav-as . 



• 


pasv-S . . 


f. 

tanav-as . 



• 


tanv.fl . , 


n. 

madhd-n-i 



• 


madhv-a . 

• 

m. f. 

giiv-as 





geu-s . . 

. 

f. 

Iibv-a8 







r. 

vuch-ae . 





vhiih -A . . 

• 

m. 

hharan t-as 





bardnt-6. . 


• in. 

fumkn-as . 





asman-o. . 


n. 

n6mkn-i . 





nkman-a • 


m. 

bhr&tar-as 





hriltnro. • 


f. 

duhitar-aa 



* 


dughdhar-3. 


m. 

d&t&r-aB . 





dktftr-A , . 


n. 

vacha(b)s-l 



• 


vaebanh-a . 



Aw*#-*. 

• 

crotf’i-y , 
Topn-v 

ligl ■ 

. 

crirv-t . 
f/.i6u • 
fiov-v , 
vau-v . 

I'oV-a . 

pt^ovr-a 
ictipev-a. 
recXav . 
■r*ri£-« 

i-iVflf • 


Nominative Plur 


A VX0! . 
iajgac « 

orom-tf 
arogrrig 
ftgi-et • 

wiru-tt 

fxUv-Ct. 

§ r)-« 
r)-i; 
nV«. 

QlgOVV-tf 
}cctfid¥- tg 

rdXxv-et 
irurtg-tt 
Ouyetrig-tt 
Sortg- if 


liipu-m • 
donu-m . 
tfrra-m . 
h<)Hti-m . 
siti-m. • 
marc . . 

portu-m . 
socni-m . 
pecu . . 

bov-em . 
nav-em . 
voc-em . 
ferent-cm 
sermon-em 
liomcn . 
fratr-em . 
matr-em . 
dator-wn. 
opus . . 


al of Nouns. 

lupt . . 

dona • 
torrae. 
host’-es . 
mcss’-es • 
inuri-a 
portu-s . 
socru-s . 
pecu-a 
bov-es • 
nav*-es . 
voc-Fs 
ferent-CR . 
sermon-iis 
», nomin-a . 
•( fratr-es • 
matr-fs . 
dator-Ss . 
oper-a • 


wilka-n 
g£r» . 
ranka-n 
pati-n 
awi-n • 

sunu-n 

darku. 


Gothic. 


vulr-s * 
(wolf) 
daur* 
(door) 
gibn 

Gtffc) 

gast -§ 
(guest) 
anat’-s 
(mercy) 


sunti-s 

(son) 

handu-8 

(hand) 

faihu 

()>ea8t) 


fijand-s 
(enemy) 
alnna 
(soul) 
nairid 
(name) 
brot bar 
(brother) 
dauhtar 
(daughter) 


vulf* 

danr’ 

giba 

gast* 

anst* 

811 Dll 

handu 

faihu 


fijand 
ah man 
name’ 
brothar 
dauhtur 


wilkai . 

vulfA-s 

... 

daura 

ranko-s . . . 

gihu-8 

... 

gastei-s 

Swy-s. , . , 

anstei-s 

sftnti-s . . ■ 

Runju-s 

... j 

liandju-s 


dughter-es 


fijand-s 
ahman s 
nambn-a 


* fhe apostrophe indicate* (tat a letter has been dropped, 
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.Accusative Plural qf Nouns. 


LAN 



vrikt-n . 
dtni-n-1 . 
jihvk-t . 
pati-n . 
priti-» . 

vhrf-n-i . 
•finO-n 1 . 
tinfi-i. 
madhfl-n-1 


ID. f. gk-g 


nkv-aa . 
vftch-ai . 
bharat-as. 
Stman-as. 
nAm&n-i . 
bhrktri-n. 
duhitri-s. 
dktri-n . 
vaclib(ii)»-i 



fr5ti-s » . 

var’-a • • 

paav-o . . 

tanfl-s . . 

madhv-a . 
gdu-s . . 

vflch-6 . . 

bardnt-8. . 
aaman-6. . 
n km an-a 
hrkthr-eni ? 
dughdh?r-eu» ? 
dkthr-cus? . 
vachanh-a . 


Present Tense of the Verb ‘ To Place' {Stand ).— Crude Form, Slha or Sta. 



Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

s' 

' ti-sthk-ml . . 

hi-std-mi. . . 

| V- era-fit . • 

1 ’1-errrrfjLt • 

1 

c 

ti-stha-si • . . 

hi-sta-hi . . . 

1 "t-ffrat-f . . . 

Vt-fTYl-t a 

ifc 

. tl-stha-ti. . . 

hi-sta-ti . . . 

j7-trrd-rt • • 

1 t-fTtrrt 


ti-sthh-vas . 

e a • 


'*5 , 

ti-sths-thas . , 

hi-ata-tho ? . . 

'l-era-rat 

e 

ti-stha-tas . . 

hi-sta-td . . 

V ff TBt- TdV • . 

•si 

' ti-»thk-ma» . . 

hi-stft-mahi . . 

(i-fret-jUif • 

|y era-pi* • . 


ti-stha-tha . . 

hi-stft-tlia 

'1-ffTtt- T« a 

Ad 

ti-stha-nti . . 

hi-ste-nti. 

4 o-rot-vTi • . 


Old High German. Lithuanian. 



-j f i-rai. . 
5 { s .thaa . 
0 l «-ta«. • 

•a ( a-ma* . 
a 1 a-tha • 
fc l a-anti . 


da-de-mahi 
da-j-tn ? . 


$1 2*-n 

Si- is-vr; , 
2, 2 turt 



Latin. 

Lithuanian. 

. da-o, do . . 

dn-(d)-mi . . . 

da>s . . • 

du-d-i .... 

(la-t . . . 

du-s-ti .... 

... 

du-(d)-wa . . . 

... 

du-s-ta .... 

# • e 

(Same as Sing.) 

da-intis . 

du-(d)-me . . . 

(la-tin .... 

du-s-te .... 

da-nt .... 

(Same as Sing.) 

e.’ —Crude Form, 

As or Es. 

Lithuanian. 

Old Slavonic. 

es-rni . . • , 

jen-mj .... 

es*8i i t s t # 

je-si s s s • s 

es-ti. 

jes-tj .... 

es-wa # • • . 

jes-va .... 

es-ta. . . . . 

jee-ta .... 

(Same as Sing.) 

jes-ta .... 

es-me • • • # 

jei-my .... 

es-te. 

jes-te .... 

(Some as Sing.) 

8-fitj Its*! 


du-(<l )-rej 
da-(d )-»i 
da-s-tj 

du-d-eva 

da-s-tu 

da-s-ta 

du-(d )-my 

da-s-u> 

da-d-jatj 



Remarks on the preceding Tables. 

Numerals .—The numerals which are subject to inflec¬ 
tion are given in their crude forms ; and in the Latin and 
Greek lists several antient forms are inserted, which show 
more clearly the connexion of the numerals of these lan¬ 
guages with those of the cognate tongues. The only nume- 
♦ “ 


ral which appears to have more than one root to express the 
same number is “ one." All the languages, with the ex¬ 
ception of the Sanskrit, Zend, and Persian, express the 
notion of unity by the same word, en, un, ain, ein, &c., with 
a so sound before it in some of the languages, as the Lithu¬ 
anian and English, and probably also in the Latin; in the 
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Greek thin sound appears under the form of an aspirate. 
The Sanskrit tka, which is probably the same as the Persian 
yik, is also found in the cognate languages; as in the Greek 
»**-«ft and iicu-froi, and in tile English each. Bopp has 
suggested that this irregularity has arisen from the numeral 
• one ’ being derived from the diffurent pronouns of the third 
person. Tho form of en, un, &c., he connects with the 
Sanskrit pronoun ena, and the Zend utfoa with the Sanskrit 
pronominal-adverb £va and fvam. 

Pronouns. —The cases in the singular number of the 
first personal pronoun appear in all these languages to have 
two roots; one from which the nominative is formed, and 
the other from which the oblique cases are derived. The 
Sanskrit nominative ah-am consists of two parts ; namely, 
uh and am, of which am is merely a termination, occurring 
in tho Zend az-cm, and the Greek iy-J». The root ah ap¬ 
pears in i y*n, cg-o, ik, ich. ih , &c. Tho oblique cases are 
formed from a root m, followed by a vowel. All tho cases 
of the plural are formed from a root v, followed by a long 
vowel. In tho nominative plural of the Sanskrit vay-um 
the same termination is added as occurs in the singular. 

In tlio second personal pronoun, the cases of the singular 
number are formed from tlie root tu. In the nominative 
singular of the Sanskrit, Zend, and Greek the same termi¬ 
nation is added as in the nominative singular of the first 
personal pronoun. The vowel of tu is changed in the 
formation of the oblique cases into the semi-vowel v or w. 
The plural cases are formed from yu and vas. 

The two first personal pronouns are the same in the Celtic 
dialects as in the other Indo-Germame languages; hut they 
are not given in the preceding list, because they are not 
subject to inflection. 

Fiust Pehsonai. Phonoun. 


Erse. 

Welsh. 

Singular, me 

mi, Reduplicated form, my-mi 

PIuial. sinn, inn 

ni, Reduplicated form, ny-ni 

Second Personal Pronoun. 

BrM*. 

Welsh. 

Singular, tu, thu 

li, Reduplicated form, ty-di 

Plural. sibh, ibh 

chwi, Reduplicated form, chvry-chi 


The personal pronoun of the third person, answering to 
the Greek < and the Latin sr, is not found in the Sanskrit; 
hut it exists in many of tho cognate languages, as the fol¬ 
lowing tabic will show:— 


/.•ml. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Gothic. 

Litli. 

O Slav 

f m j.Acc. - 

ft/lien, he, hoi 
£ l l)at. lie, hoi 

aft, 1 

V 

ou 

° y 

he 
nil i 
sibi 

sik 

seina 

sis 

sawen 

siiwens 

saw 

sja 
se lie 
sebje, hi 


The demonstrative pronoun, one declension of which is 
given in tho preceding tables, appears to have been origi¬ 
nally a personal pronoun. The termination of the third 
person of the verb was probably borrowed from this pronoun, 
of which the root is ta or su. The demonstrative pronoun, 
the relative, and the article, as it is called, have all one 
origin. The English he, she, it, and the, this, them, Uc., 
contain the same root la, or sa. In the Greek, the aspirate 
has taken the place of tho r or r in the nominative singular; 
hut the words rt/uaav, or rii/ufav, ‘ this day,’ and rim, ‘ this 
year,’ point to a primitive m, ri, us in Sanskrit and 
Gothic. The Latin isle probably contains the same root 
ta or sa. 

In the Coltic languages this pronoun occurs under the 
following forms:— 

Gran. 


M. F. 

Singular, se, he, e. si, she, i 
Plural. siad, iad 

__ Welsh, _ 

— M — - — 

Singular, ev, evo, eve, ve, v o. e. o. hi; reduplicated hihi 

Piural. hwy, liwynt; reduplicated hwynthwy 


The original form of the pronoun is preserved in the Erse 
se. Dr. Prichard supposes that the Welsh had originally 
the same form, and that the initial s was softened into h, 
and at length dropped entirely, giving us the words e and o. 
Eve and evo lie regards as reduplicated forms of e and o. 

The preceding examples are sufficient to prove the affinity 
of the pronouns in the different branches of the Indo-Gcr- 
manic languages; and, if our limits permitted, many muiu 
examples might be adduced. Thu interrogative pronoun is 
the same ill all these languages; in the Sunsknt, Zend, 
and Lithuanian its crude form is ha, which in Latin be¬ 
comes qui or quo, and in Gothic hwu. The wort's *»«, ; 

vrait ; xotij.v, irarigff. ; xaffat, twos, &c., ill Greek, point to a 
primitive *a>, *», *». The same root occurs in the old High 
German andSlavouic languages, in the English who, which, 
what, aud in the modern German wer and was. 

The pronominal adverbs of the Indo-Gerinunic languages 
present many striking points of affinity. The termination 
da, for instance, m Sanskrit, indicating time, occurs also in 
the Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, and old Slavonic tongues:— 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. ( Lithuanian. 

Old Slavonic. 

ka-dk 

rro-Tt 

qua-(u)do | ka-di 

ku-(g)-da 

ta-d?\ 

ro-n 

- I tn-da 

t«-(if)-da 

ya-dii 

o-rt 

- j — 

jc-(g>da 


Nouns. —Tho examples are classed according to tho final 
letter of the Sanskrit crude forms, which are prefixed to 
the Sanskrit column. Our limits have only permitted us 
to select examples from the nominative and accusative cases; 
but they are amply sufficient to prove that the inflection of 
nouns is essentially the same in all those languages from 
which the examples arc taken. 

Verbs .— The most slrikmg marks of relationship may ho 
traced in the mode of conjugating the verb in the various 
| brandies of the Indo-Germanic languages. The verbs, 
given in the preceding lists, have been selected for the pur¬ 
pose of pointing out the great similarity of the personal ter¬ 
minations of the verbs in all those languages. Even in 
some instances, in which there is a considerable difference, 
as in the case of the Latin, which usually has the termina¬ 
tion o in the first person singular of the verb, it may bo 
proved that there was a more ancient form m the same 
language, which bore a greater resemblance to the usual 
termination of (he kindred languages. Thus it may bo 
shown from the first person singular of the past-imper¬ 
fect (regeba-m ). future (refra in), and past perfect tenses 
(re.re.ra-m) of the indicative, as well as from the tenses of 
the subjunctive, and such words as sum and inquam, that 
m was the usual sign of the first person singular in the 
Latin language. The personal endings of the verbs in tho 
Celtic languages, though they differ iu some respects very 
widely from the cognate tongues, nevertheless preserve the 
same terminations in several cases. The following list con¬ 
tains the personal endings of the verbs iu the Welsh lan¬ 
guage 


** First form. 

■ [ 1 —av 

s J ! —i 

’E | 3 root simply 

j i -S, 

^ [ 3 —ant 


Second form. 
—ais 
—aist 
— odh 

—om 
—ocli 
—out 


Third l’oim. 

—WIi 

—it 
—ai 

—vm or ym 
—ucli or ycth 
—ent or ynt 


It is a characteristic of the conjugation of many Lai in 
and Greek verbs to add certain letter or letters to the crude 
form of the verb in tho present tense, and those tenses 
formed immediately from the present. Thus in Latin, n 
and sc aie frequently added, as m tem-n-o, sprr-n-o, kc„ 
utid in cre-se-o, uo-sc-o, &.c. In the samo manner the ter¬ 
minations », tu, m, ax, and many others, are added to Greek 
Verbs; as in Sax-»-a., ril/a-v-aa, xu/x-v-ar, 'ritx-vv-u.,, , Xxvl'- 

av‘ai ; fxav6-av-w } yi-yvu-trx-a, See. Frequently, in both of these 
languages, a letter is inserted, or the first letter of the word 
is reduplicated with a short vowel in the present tense; as 
in la(n)g-o, li(n)qu-o, fu(n)d-o, tu(n)d-o, cu(m)h-o, 
ru(m)p-o, si-sl-o, gi-gn-o; and in s*(v)/-xv*, na(v)tavu, 

Sa(y)%-dv-ov, i-rrti-pi, ri-Sn-/A4, yi-yvwirx-at. 

The Teutonic languages have lost these variations; but 
in the Sanskrit and Slavonic verbs I he present tense is fre¬ 
quently modified by the addition of the same letters as in 
Latin and Greek. In the Sanskrit the verb is divided into 
ten conjugations, according to tho letters which are added 
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to the present tense of the verb. The third conjugation, 
for example, is characterized by the reduplication of the 
first letter of the verb with a short vowel, of which an in¬ 
stance has been given above in the present tense of the verb 
* to give.' The characteristic of the ninth conjugation is 
nd, or m, inserted between the crude form and the personal 
terminations of the verb. The Latin, Greek, and Slavonic 
languages form the present tenses of manv verbs in a similar 
manner. 




Sanskrit 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Lithuanian. ' 

OUi Slav. 

C 

1 

str-nk-mi 


ster-n-o 

g&u»nu 

gyb-nfi 

2 

atr-nfl-si 


.ster-n-i^a 

gau-n’-i 

gyb-ne-si 

co 

:t 

8tr-n&-ti 


ster-n-i,t 

g&u-na*- 

gyb-ne-tj 

. 

1 

fit>-iii-vim 

— 

— 

giiu-na-wa 

^yb-ne-va 

ofi 

2 

Mi-m-tha* 


— 

g&u-nii-ta 

gyb-ne-ta 

e 

3 

atr-m-tJiH 

Sa*-v-l,TflV 

— 

same as Shir. 

gvb-tie-la 


1 

ati-m-mita 


cter-u-iyinuB 

Hter-n-^tis 

gau-na-ine 

gvb-ne-m 

i 

2 

utr-ni-tha 

vi 

gau-nu-te 

gyb-ne-te 

3 

str-nu-uti 

i«je-v^vri 

Bter-n-u^ut 

j 

same as Sing. 

gyb-ufi-tj 


The past-imperfect and aorist tenses of the Greek verb 
are formed in a manner very similur to the preterite tenses 
of the Sanskrit. The Sanskrit preterite, which corresponds 
to the pa->L-iiii perfect of the Greek verb, is formed by pre¬ 
fixing the augment a, and shortening the personal termi¬ 
nations. 


Bkaufle of Past-Impbufect. 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

^ (a-tud-ara 

H-rti*rr-ov 

cv a tttd-nM 

‘i-ruirr-is 

CO [a tud-ut 

l-rv/fr-i 

f a-tud-kvn 


* < a-tud-iitinn 

i-vuerr-trov 

la-tud-Htfcm 

t*rtwpr-fi<ru* 

^ [ R-tud-tima 

l-TVTT^ofUV 

e l H-tud-ata 

i-rvirr-tri 

|a-tud-au 

i-TU TT-eV 


The other Sanskrit preterite, which corresponds to the 
two aorists of the Greek verb, has, according to Bopp's divi¬ 
sion, seven forms; of which the four first agree niuru or 
less with the Greek first aorist, the fifth and sixth with the 
Greek second uorist, and the seventh, winch, besides the 
augment, has ulso a reduplication of the first syllable, with 
the Greek past perfect. The four first forms always add the 
letter s in order to form the preterite; thus from the crude 
form kship is derived a preterite a-kshaipsam, correspond¬ 
ing to the Greek i-rmr-r»{n). The fifth and sixth forms 
have the same terminations us the past-imperfect tense, and 
differ from that tense nearly in the same manner as the 


secoitd aorist in Greek differs from the Greek imperfect; 
thus from the crude form lip is derived a preterite a-lip-am, 
corresponding to the Greek t™»». In the same manner, 
from tile crude fern, dil, the Sanskrit forms a past-imperfect 
a-da-cld-m, and a preterite a-dd-m, analogous to the Greek 
and 

The perfect tense seems originally to have been formed 
on the same principles in the Sanskrit, Latin, Greek, and 
Teutonic languages; namely, by a complete or partial re¬ 
duplication of the crude form of the verb. Thus in Sanskrit, 
from bhri is formed the perfect ba-bhdr-a ; from tri, the 
perf. tu-tdr-a; from tup, the perf. tu-lop-a ; from kship, 
the perf. chi-kshep-a. In the same manner in Greek, from 
i.er is formed the perfect Xi-Xmw-* ; from the perf. ; 

from the perf. rl-fnk-a; from ?«», the perf. wl-ps,-*. In 
Latin also we have the perfects cu-curr-i, spo-sprmd-i, ce- 
cid-i, ce-cid i, mo-mord-i, and po-posc-i, from the crudo 
forms curr, spond or sponde, cSct, cad, mord or morde, and 
pose ; and in Gothic we havo the perfects skdi-skdid, mdi- 
mdit, hldi-hlaup, sAi-salt, sdi-slffp, from ,the verbs shaida, 
mdita, hldupa, sallu, and slfpa. 

It is, perhaps, scarcely necessary to remark that the pre¬ 
ceding observations relate to only a small part of the re¬ 
semblances which are found in the grammatical structure 
of the Indo-Germanie languages. An examination of tlio 
manner in which the comparative and superlative degrees of 
adjectives are formed, and especially a comparison of the 
suffixes added to form verbs and nouns, as well as a list of 
tho more simple prepositions, would afford many additional 
points of resemblance ; but the examples which have been 
already given are sufficient to prove the close affinity of 
these languages in the laws which regulate their gramma¬ 
tical forms. 

The uffinity of these languages may be still further show n 
by a comparison of such words as express the most common 
objects and tho most simple ideas, and which, from their 
very nature, arc the leust likely to havo been derived from 
any other language. In compiling the following lists con¬ 
siderable assistance lias been derived from a useful book 
lutely published by Mr. Winning, entitled ‘ A Manuul of 
Comparative Philology.' The words in tho Celtic column 
are taken from the work of Dr. Prichard cm the ‘ Eastern 
Origin of the Celtic Nations.’ The Zend and Persian forms 
are so closely allied to the Sanskrit, that it has been thought 
advisable to place them under the same column. In the 
column devoted to tho Slavonic languages, Lilh. stands for 
Lithuanian ; Lett, for Lettic ; (). Pr. for Old Prussian : 
and those words which have tio letters before them belong 
to thu Old Slavonic language. In tho Teutonic column, 
Goth, stands for Gothic; G. for German ; 0. II. G. for Old 
High German; L. G. for Low German ; A. k'u.r. for Anglo- 
Saxon ; Jingl. for English ; and O. Ungt. for Old English. 
In the Celtic list, Ur. stands for Erse, and IV. for Welsh. The 
English words in the first column give the meaning of the 
words in the cognate languages. All the Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin words are given in their crude forms. 


H'ords denoting Relationship, fyc. 


English. 

Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

I.nt in. 

Slavonic. 

. . 

IVutunir. 

< Jellie. 

bather , , . 

pi tri . • 

# 


iran/t . « . 

pater 


. 

bat • • i . 

0. II. G. vatar . 

Kr. athair 


Z. paitnr 

1*. puilet' 






L. G. fader 

G.. mutter , . 




Mather . . . 

mu tri . 

. 



mater 

• • 

. 

mater. • . 

Er. matbair 


I., matur 

P. mailer 






Lilh. moter 




Son • * * 

hunu • 



« . . 

• 

• * 


syn .... 

Goth, suuu-s. . 










Lith. H\inu-H 

G. t« oh ik 


Daughter . , . 

dnhitri . 



thiyana, « 

« 

, . 


dntilier . . . 

Goth, dauli tar ■ 

Er. dear 

fiiigbdhar 
I’. dokliter 






Lith. dukter 

G. toclitor 




£ rather . . . 

bhr&tri . 

• 


fynroo . . . 

frater 

• • 

. 

brat • • • • 

Goth, brothar . 

Kr. brathuir 


7,. bratur 



tp^XTetu 





G. hruder 

W. brand 


P.header 



(/ratornitj) 





Goth, swiatar 


Sister » » • 

iwasrl , 

• 


• • • 

soror 



sestra. . . . 

Er. siur 








Lith. seaser 

G. sell wester. 


Father-in-law 

swasurah 

« 


IKU(0 • • • 

aocer 

• * 

• 

swekar * • • 

Lith. Bzessur. 

Girth, svaibra . 

W. chwegrwn 

Mothcr-in-taw » 

jwaurnh . 

• 


\kvox • • 

sopru 

• • 

, 

swekru . . . 

Goth, svaibro 

W. cbwegjrr 

Oaughter-in^aw • 

smith fi . 

• 


fV3 . • • . 

nupu 


* 

sunrha . . . 

A. Sax. Rtioni 

G. sclmur 


Brittker'in^law . 

devri , 

• 


• • • 

levir 

• ft 

, 

dever .... 

O. H. U.zeiliUur 









Lett, deaveris 

A. Sax. tucor 


Matter suit live- 

pati . • . 

• 


•rtsi • . 

• 

• • 


kith, pati-s . 

Gotii. fath-s 


6untl 

Z. }iaiti-s 
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r Word* denoting 'Relationship, tfc.— continued.! 


English. 

Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Mittrest and Wife 

patni .... 

•roruM . • • 

as in //.xxi.470y 
erovvm 6tn>*>vt 

Man .... 

nara .... 
Z. nairya 

P. nar 

«-»*» • • • 

Man .... 

vira .... 
Z. vairya 
(strong) 

*00 

Man .... 

manu-shya . . 

• • • 

Human . . « 

jani .... 
Z. geria 

P. zenne 

yovaiz 000 
yvvn* 

Human ... 

vilmani . . . 

• • • 


Latin. 

1 

Slavonic. 

i 

Teutonic. 

• • a 

Li th. patti . . 


0 0 0 

• t * 

• • • 

viro, vir • . 

Lith vyrflyi , . 
Lett. vyiyS • • 

Goth, vair-i , . 

lio-raon ? . . 

• 0m 

mu8h,monsh. „ 
Lith. zmones 
gena .... 
O. Pr. genua 

G. maim . • . 

mensch 

Goth, quino . « 

O. Kngl. quean 

l Cmiua. . . 

i: 

• » • 

Kngl, woman 


Eye . , 

Brow, • 

Nose . # 

Tooth . • 

But/ m m 

Knee . . 

flight Hand 
font • « 

Tear . • 

Hair . . 


Parte of the Body, «£• 


akshi . • 

Z. ashi 

• • 

exxo 

09ff0 

• 

• 

• 

oc-ulo . . . 

oko • . • . 

Lith. akiyS 

bhrft . . . . 

Z. brn, bmat 

P. a-bru 

0-$£U 

• 

• 

* 

• • • 

browi . . » 

nasjl . , 

Z. 11RO 

• 

• 

• 

• 


naso • • . 

nos 0,90 

Lith. nosiyg 

Lett. nassiyM 

dantii. • 

■ 

o-Bavr 

• 

• 


dent • . . 

(IantiyS . . . 

nakha • 
P. naklian 

• • 

e-vox 

• 

0 


ungui • . . 

nogot.... 
Lith. naga^ 

panu . . 

Z. genu 

P. zanu 

• * 

ytvv 

yovttr 

• 

9 


genu . , . 

• • 0 

dakshina. 

Z dashina 

• • 


• 



dextero. • 
dexter . . . 

fleuna • • . 

Lith. deszitie. . 

l»fida . 

Z. padha 

a 

rrel • 

0 



pod .... 

Lith. pada,K , . 

asm . , 

P. ssnreh 

* • 

htxou 

0 

• 


lachruma . 

Lith. aszarn . 
Lett, nssar.i 

kesu . t 

P. ki.su 

» ■ 

0 

• 

9 


caesa-rie • . 

Li tli. kassa 


Gotli. augo 
G. auge 

O. H. G. pi awa 


G. nase 


Goth, thuntu/i • 
G. 7 .alm 
G. nagel 

Goth, kntu 
G. knie 

Goth, tuihsvo # 
G. fuss 

Goth, tagr . . 


Sun • • • 

Muon or Month 

Shir ,00 

Shy, Cloud 0 

Hater . • 

Day , • . 

Night 0 0 


Sea 000 

Barth 0 # 

Barth 0 0 

fire 0 9 0 

Bight 0 0 0 

Cloud • • . 


hGi . 
mJisa . 
Z. mao 
1 *. mah 
iftrft . 
Z. staro 


jiahlm • 
nahhii 

utia • • 


dvn 0 0 


nis/i • • • • 
nakta-m 
(Adverb 1 l»y 
night * nakta is 
not found by 
itself as a sub¬ 
stantive.) 
mira . * . , 


dharA, . , ,j 

RO. . • . . 

Z. zao 

agni .... 

WAka. • , . 
from I6ch , * to see* 

mfigha , „ . 

P. migh 



Objects of Nature and Art. 


nk/o • 

0 

Sol .... 

Lith. saule . 

Goth, sand . 

(tnv, firwn 

• • 

mensi • . 

Lith. mienu . . 

Goth, inena • 

u-trnn • 

♦ * 

fitella . 

(diminutive of 
s/era ; as /e- 
nrfln, of true- 
ra.) 

• * • 

Goth, stnirno. 
G. stern 

vsi^jf (N. 


nube, nuhi. 
nebula . . 

Lith. debbesiys . 

O. II. <1. nopal 

n$i\n 


Lett, debits. 

G. nehel . 

oiar 0 
l/Oii 

0 • ■ 

wdo, uuda . 

voda . . . . 

Lith. vnndu 

Lett. udeiiyS 
<). Pr. umlyS 

Cioth vatu . 
A. Sax. wacter 
O. Ii. (i. wazar 
G. washer 

Kngl wet 

he ? • 

0 . 

din .... 

diu-rno 

die 

den .... 
Lith. diena 

Lett, deena 

Goth. dagyS • 
A. Sax. dwg 

G. tag 

voter 0 

* ■ 

j rioct. . . . 

nou* .... 
Lith. naktiyS 

Lett. naktyS 

Puss, notch’ 

(toll). nalityS • 
it. nacht 

• 0 

• 

mari . . . 

more . . . 

Lith. mareyS 
liuss. more 

Goth.marei ■ 
G. meer 

t*m . 9 

• • 

terra . . . 

tellur 

• • • 

Goth, nirtha • 
G. erde 

yn 0 9 

• • 

• • * 

zemin, zemls. . 
Lett, semmo 

Gotli. gavi . 
G, gau 
(district) 

• • 

• 

ignl . . . 

Ogni . • • . 

Lith. ugni/S 

0 0 * 

Gotli. liuath . 

G. licht 

XlUX9 m 

(adj.) 

Xvxa-ipcjr 

• 0 

luc. . , . 

luc’ .... 


• 0 . 

• • * 

mgla .... 
Lith, migla . . 

Goth, milhma 


Collie. 


ntr (lord) 

Er. fear 
W g'vyr, wyr 


Er. gean 


Er. femen 


Er. brai 


Er. dend 
W. dant 


Er. deaa 


Er. door 
W. deigryn 


IV. Irani 
Er. minr 


\V. seren 


Er. nenl 
IV. nival 
Er. dour 
W. dwr 


Er. di, dia 
VV. dydlr 

Er. noehd 
W. nCs 


Er. nntir 
W. mor 

IY r . daiar, dhaiar 
Er. talamb, tellur 
Er ce 


Er. aghna 

Er. leoa 
W.lhwg 


2SS 
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Oojecis of Nature and Art —continued. 


English. 

Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Slavonic. 

Teutonic. 

Celtic. 

1 Vinter . • • 

hima . , 

• • 

X< 

• , 

hiem . . . 

sima • ■ * ■ 




(snow) 

Z. aims 





Lett, seenia . . 

G. weia 


Si r me .... 


• 

on* or KJM 

• • 

vino . • • 

vino • • • • 

Kr. fin 







O. Pr. vyua 

Goth, vast! 

W. gwin, win 

C/othing . . • 

visa . . 

Z. vashtra 

* * 


vesti • . . 

• * • 




Door • • • 

dwar . . 

• • 

Suftct • 

• • 

fori. • . 

dwer .... 

Goth, danra . . 

Er. doras 


P dar 




Lett, durriys 

G. thiir 

AV. dor 

Carriage or Arte- 

aksha. . 

• • 

«£« . 

• « 

axi . « • • 

Lith. assi. . . 

0. H. G. ahsa 


tree 







G. achse 

Engl, axle 


Carriage or Wheel 

ratha . • 

• • 

• 

• 

rota. . . . 

lath. r&ta y ft . 

G.rad . . . 

Kr. roth 

Z.ratha 




Adjectives. 

Lett, ratys 

1 

Gallic, rheda, sec 
QuinctU. I. 5 



(treat . . . 

mah-nt . 


fixya • 

• ■ 

mag-no • • 

mogu. . . 

Goth, mikils 

Er. meall 


Z. mazo 



(to be able) 

Lith. mac-nqs 

0. H. G. rnihil 

O. Engl, muchel 










(power) 


Broad • 

prithn 

. 

<rXavo . 

• • 

lato . > . 

Lith. plains . 

G. breit and platt 







Lett, plates 

Engl, broad & ilat 


linn .... 

tann . . 

• . 

t«vv, in compo- 

tenui • . • 

tanan 

G. dunn • • 

W. denan 


From the verbal 

sitioa ; as 






root tan. 

(See 

rccvv-^pofio 






below.) 



1 





3 bung • • • 

ynv-an . 

. . 

• • 

• 

juv-enl. . . 

jannii • • 

G. jung . . . 

AVi jan 

New .... 






Lith. jauna,s 

i 

jeuant 

n ava . 

. 

vtVo 

, . ' 

novo • . 

novii .... 

Gotb. niviyS . 

Er. nnadh 


I’, nu 





Lith. naiva a 

G. neu 

\V. newvdh 

Middle . . . 

madhva . 

. 

feturo 

• 

medio . . 

mezdu . . . 

Goth, midiyx . 

Kr. nieadhou 


Ye. maidhya 


fjt.tr a. 



(between) 

(). II. G. midjayx 



P. in ijan 






G. inittel 


lied .... 

rhh-ita 

. 

l-fuPeat) . 

, . 

ruh.ero. . 

Lith. ruddHyS. 

O. II. G. rot. . 

Kr. ruadli 





rut,ilo 

Lett. rud y x 

G. roth 


lioth . . 





ruf.u 


Engl, ruddv 


ubha . . 

• 

agpu . 

• 

am bo • . • 

oba .... 

Goth. Im 



Z. ubtt 



■ 

i "erbul Roots, 

Lithe abbu 

Lett, abbi 

G. beide 


\ 


To Generate . . 

jan . . 

• 

1 ytv . « 

. 

tfpn. . . . 

Lith. gemu . 

Gotb. kiu 

| W. geni 


Z. 7.nn 


ytv-tf (N. 

yivpf ) 

gen-ex 

Lett, dximt 

Engl, kin 

1 E. gein 

To Die . . . 

mri . 


yt-yv-oju.ut 


(N. gen-ns) 

gen-itor 

gi-gn-o 



1 (ojjspnng) 

. 

fido-ro . 

. 

mor . . • 

mri- . 

Gotb. manrthr . 

Er. marbh 

i 

mara , 


(ftae-ra) 


liior-tuo 

LiLh. mir 

G. moj/1 

(dead) 

W. manv 


| (death) 


p>po-re 


mor-t 

Lett, inir-t 



Z. mar 


See‘Journal of 



' 

(die) 


1*. murd-en 


Education,’ 




To Live . . . 



No, 5. p. 

100 





jiv • . 

. . 

?«• . 

. 

vTv . • • 

jivu, jiva. • . 

Goth, quivs . 

Er. beo 


Z. ji. or jva 





We) 

{ tiring) 

W. byiv, or vyw 







O. P. giva 

0. Engl, quick 

To Know ... 

jnfl . . 





(/i/e) 



• • 

yvu> , 

• • 

gno 

zna .... 

Goth, kann . . 

AV. gwn 




yt-yvpj-trx 


eo-gno-sc 


G. kemi-en 




yvv-fiti 


(g)no-sc 

g,na-ro 


Engl, ken 


To Know * . • 

vid* . . 

. . 

rii . . 


(g)no-to 

vid . . . . 

| vid .... 

Gotli. vid. 

AV. gwrdli and 


Z. viil 


r dhjielk 


vid-u 

Lith. veizd-mi 

G. wiss-en 

wydb 






' 


Kngl. wit, wo't. 

(knowledge) 








wise 

Er. fix, fios 

To Hear . . . 








(knowledge) 

KVU 

• • 

xAv , 

• 

flu .... 

slu • « . . 

Goth. Iiliuma 

W. dvw 




xXu-ro 


cln-e 

Lith. klau 

(ear) 

(hearing) 






in-clu-to 

Ilnss. sluch 

Er. cluas 

To See . . . 

dnx . 

. 

• 

• • 


(i hearing) 

Lith. dairaus 

. a ■ 

(ear) 

Kr. dearc 

To Lid. . . . 

lih (h guttural) .1 

di-09£K~a 

j *<‘X • 


li(n)g . . . 

(look about) 

Goth. laigWyan . 

Er. lighim 







A. Sax. lic^an 


. T T !' iH Tl’ ' n Greek, and Gothic, has no Present Tense, but uses the Perfect in the sense of the Present; and in the 

inflection of the tense tjie short vowel of the root is in each language changed into a long vowel in the Singular Number. In the 
Greek the « represents the v which appears in nS-pi., &c. 


SnnskriL 

Hreek. 

Gothic* 

ii/ v ^» 

eTj-ac 

vait 

-S { vet-tlia 

«Tr-A* 

vais-t 

50 (v4d-a 

*TU 

vait 

. [vld-Ima 

J < vld-a(tha) 

vid-gti 

vit-nm 

e/v-v* 

vit-uth 

|vid-as 

yfr-etn 

»it-nn 
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VnjrlM*. 

Sanskiit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Slavonic. 

l 

Teutonic. 

--- *— 

Celtic. 

'hi Put, or Place . 

Mhfc .... 
Z. sta 

trret * • • 

sta . . . . 

sta .... 

Goth, stand,811 

G. mein-on . . 

Er. stadam 

To ‘Hunft ... 

man .... 

i usv .... 

min, or men . 

mjen • . • • 

Lith. men 

W. menw 


man-RS 

fAI-fAVtl-VK 

me-min-i 

Engl, mean 

(mind) 


(mind) 

fltV-tt (N.yUlV-flf)? 

men-t 





Z. man 

p.t-pov-a P 

Is... 

mon-e 


Goth, iddja . . 


Tu Go . 

i. 

i • v. • 

!..••• 



Present Tense 

Present Tense 

rr« 


(I went) 



6 -mi 

it- 






fc-shi 







6 -ti 

it-rif ii-ai 






i-mas 

‘ 1 -fAie 






i-tha 

t-rt 






y-anti 

hum (from 





To Sit» • 

sad .... 

id . . . • 

sid, or sed . 

Litli. sed. . • 

Goth, sit-an . . 

Kr. suidham 



(N. 

Bed-e 


O. sitz-en 




(seal) 



Goth, jtik . . 

W. jau 

To Join . • 

yug .... 

Zoy ... 

jog • • • 

jgo .... 


£n /y-w-ut 

j"(")g 

Engl, yoke 




&y-o (N.£yy-ev) 

jog-o 


Germ, wag-en 


To Carry . 

vali .... 

r«X • ■ ■ 

veh . . . 

Lett, wes . . 






O. Engl, wain 


To Bear . 

bhri .... 

<p:° .... 

fer . 


Goth, bair-an 

Er. hheirim 






A. Sax. bear-a* 


To Make . 

kri .... 

sort . 

ere .... 

0 . Pr. kura . . 

0 . 11. (J. k»raw-an 

Er. reard 



KOUiV or KOUV 

m*-a 

(he created ) 


(workman) 

1h (. re . . . 

da. .... 

lo.^eu . . • 

da .... 

da .... 

• . * 

Er. daigbim 


Z. dlui 





(1 ijfivr) 

To / Vncc . 

clhft . . . . 

h . . . . 


Lilli, de . . . 

O. II. Cl. tu-on 


i 

Z. da 




O. L. (J. do-an 

G.thu-n 

Engl, do 

Kr. hu mi 

Tu Hr. . . . 

blifi .... 

{*(/•••• 

i'll . • • • 

lm ..... 

(). L. G. be-on . 


Z. lm 


Lith. and Lett, bn 

(i. bi-n 

(i was) 


P. bn-den 




(/ am) 

Eng. be 

W. bit 

Er. is 

Tu He. . . . 

as . 

a . • . 


jos .... 

Germ, is-t 


Z. as 



Litb. es 

(he ts) 

\V. ys 


P. cs 



O. Pr. as 

Kngl. is 

Er. ith 

Tu ImI . . . 

ad .... 

1 tS 

ed . . . . 

ed .... 

Goth, it-an • 



1 

i 


O. Pr. is 

O. 11. G. iz-au 

G ess-en 

W. ysu 

Tu Drink. . . 

i*‘. 

m or ro • • 

po . • 

pju 




9n-v-( at) 

po-to 

Lith. po 





To-ro 

porta (verb) 
bi-b-o, like 







si-st-o 

gi-gn-o 

(). Pr. vack 



lu Cull . . . 

v;»ch . . • 

fcety or flux, 

voc.... 




Z. vac 

fiuy-ftoir 

fiax-m 





To Heat . . . 

rail • • • • 

rutf . . . • 

tep . . • . 

tep-lein 




Z. tap 

(burn) 

tep-ido 






*■*?-«* 

(ashes ) 



O.H.G. pi-pin-an 


To Fear . 

bln . . . . 

pop. . . . . 

• . . 

boi .... 



Z. bi-as 
{fear) 

(poft 0 


Lith. and Lett, hi 

Goth, strauj-an 


To Strew . . . 

stn . • • 

er eg .... 

stcr, or stra . 

Btre . • • . 




er/ig-vv-fti 

ster(n )-o 


G. streu-en 




rrr^u-To 

stra-to 




To Mir . . . 

misr . • . . 

piy Or firry . 

fjay-vv( fit) 
fuvy~{u) 

mi sc 
mise-e 

Lith. miss . 

Cr. misch-en . 

Goth, us-ana. . 

\V. mvRgv 

Kr. anaim 

To Breathe , 

mi ... « 

• . • 

. . • 



atv-'fjn 

an-ima 


(breathe out, die) 

1 (soul, spirit) 




an-inio 




lo Stretch , • 

tan . • . • 

riv • • • • 

ten . • 

• • • 

Goth. than(j)an . 

facn 



rtiv-ai 

ten(d)-o 


G. delm-en 




tuv-vcj 






A brief examination of the family of languages, usually 
known by the name of Semitic, will tend to eonfinn the 
observations that have already been made respecting the 
affinity of languages. It will be seen that the various 
dialects of this family are related as closely to each other as 
the different branches of the Indo-Germanie race ; and that 
they differ widely from the latter, both in their grammatical 
Structure and in the majority of their roots. 

The Semitic languages havo derived their name from the 
real or supposed descent of the people who speak these lan¬ 
guages from Shem, the son of Noah. They maybe divided 
into three branches:— 

I. The Arameean, spoken in Syria, Mesopotamia, and 
Babylonia, mav be subdivided into two branches; the Baby¬ 


lonian, or East Aramasan (sometimes, but erroneously, 
called Chaldee), and the Syriac, or West Aramaean. 

II. The Hebrew, spoken in Palestine, and probably with 
little variation in Phnmicia and the Phoenician colonies, as 
Carthage, &c. 

III. The Arabic, to which the Ethiopic is very closely 
allied, is at present spoken in many countries, but was ori¬ 
ginally confined to the peninsula of Arabia and Ethiopia. 

In order to save room, (he examples in the following lists 
have been taken from the Hebrew and Arabic languages 
alone, since they are the two most important branches of 
the Semitic family of languages. 

In general the remarks already made on tho changes of 
letters in the Indo-Germanic languages will hold good in 
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Preterite Tenet —continued. 


the Semitic family. One example of this deserves a distinct 
mention. In Hebrew p B and / B are only distinguished 
By the dot in tho former; in Arabic there is no p, and the 
Hebrew p is always expressed by /; as, to do, Heb. pa'al, 
Ar.fa’ala. 

The nouns and verbs given below have been taken at 
random: they might easily be multiplied to almost any ex¬ 
tent, so numerous are the roots which are common to the 
two languages. Those words only have been taken which 
are likely to be primitive words in any language:— 

Numerals. 



' Hebrew. 

Arabic. 

Oae 

eliad 

1 Swift' 

Two 

fshfnfc ,< 

(shCnfcm 

E|1. > 

Threo 

fchfelosh 

thalath 

Tour 

arba’ 

arbu’ 

Five 

\iamisk 

liams 

Six 

•hisli 

fiitt 

Seven 

»hib> 

sib' 

Sight 

sliSmOn 

tliamun 

Nine 

tisli’ 

tis’ 

Ten 

’aaar 


Hundred 

meiih 

HE': ^rf' 

Thousand j 

elef 

■■Hi 


Personal Pronouns. 



Sepnrate. 1 



A 










Hebrew. 

Arabic. 


mssm 

1st Pers. Sing, 'j 

am, or 
l anoci 

Jana 

i or ill 

I or iu 

1 

[ aim 

1 



1 

auahnu 

liahnu 

>nahnu 

11U 

nu 

2d Pers. Sing. m. 

attuli 

anta 

ca 

ca 

f. 

at 

anti 

ec 

ci 

PI. in. 

uttem 

antom 

cem 

com 

f. 

atten 

antonna 

ceil 

conn a 

3d Peri. Siitg. m. 

hu (a) 

liowa 

o 

hu 

f. 

In (a) 

hiya 

iih 

lia 

PI. m. 

hem 

horn 

jim 

hom 

f. 

hen 

lionna 

ail 

hotina 


Demonstrative Pronouns. 

Hebrew. j 

Arabic. 

This masc. zeh 

' dza 

fem. zotli 

ta 

These clleh 

; lila 

That. masc. halluzeh 

Idzilca, or 

Idzalica 

fem. hallfzu 

[ t aca, or 
(talica 


The relative pronouns are often expressed in both languages liy 
trio article. They also have these forms. 


Hebrew 

Arabic. 

a»her (indec.) 

aladzd/.i (dec.) 
man (indec.) 


interrogative I'ronounr. 


Hebrew, 

Arabic. 

Who ? mi 

man 

What? mah 

ma 


Conjugation of the Present and Future Tenses of a Verb. 
La wail, to learn. \ lvabala , to kill. 


Preterite Tense. 



Hebrew. 

Arabic. 

Sing. 1st pers. 

I&mad-ti 

kalml-tu 

2d p. m. 

lamad-tS 

kabal-tii 

Sd p. f. 

lamad-t 

kab»l-ti 

Sdp.ni. 

lamafi 

kahal-a 

Sdp.f. 

limdd-olt 

kabal-at 



Hebrew. 

Arabic. 

Plur. 1st pers. 

lamad-iiu 

kabal-na 

2d p. m. 

lamad-tem 

kabal-tom 

2d p. f. 

lamad-ten 

kabal-tonna 

3d p. m. 

lamed-u 

kabal-u (a) 

3d p. f. 

lamgd-u 

kabal-na 


Future Tense, 


Sing. 1st pers. 

c-lmod 

a-kbol-u 

2d p. m. 

ti-lmod 

ta-kbol-u 

2d p. f. 

ti-lmed-I 

ta-kbol-ina 

3d p. m. 

yi-lmod 

ya-kbul-u 

3d p. f. 

ti-lmod 

ta-kbol-u 

Plur. 1st pers. 

ni-lmod 

ua-kbol-u 

2d p. m. 

ti-lmed-u 

ta-kbol-una 

2d p. f. 

ti-Jmod-nah 

ta-kl>ol-iia 

3d p. m. 

yi-lmed-u 

ya-kbol-iina 

yd p. f. 

ti-lmod-nah 

ta-kbol-nah 


IVords expressing relationship. 



Hebrew. 

AlablC. 

Father 

Ab 

Ab 

Mother 

cm 

um 

Son 

ben 

elm 

Daughter 

bath 

hint 

Brother 

all 

ah 

Sister 

nhothy/eiw. of ah 

i\\\t,fem. of ah 

Parts of the body. 


Hebrew. 

Arabic. 

Head 

rosh 

ra» 

Eye 

’ayill 

’a in 

Mouth 

puh 

full, flh, fMi 

Tooth 

hlien 

sinn 

Ear 

ozen 

od/.on 

Hand 

vad 

vail 

Heart 

leb, or lebrib 

iobli 

Fami/tar 

objects, animate and inanimate. 


Hebrew. 

Arabic. 

(hid 

el 

iillali 

Man 

anash, I.sh 

niis 

Men 

aiiiishim 

ins 

Lion 

lavish 

laitli* 

One of n flock, 

seh 

si lilt, or shiihat 

a sheep, or goat./ 


Ox 

sliur 

thnur j- 

Sun 

shome.sh 

shams 

Star 

cocrtb 

caucah 

Heaven 

shilma-yim (dual) 

Batnil (sing.) 

Earth 

crets 

awl I 

Day 

vorn 

yawain 

Night 

"Water 

lay el all 

Jail. or lailat 

ma-vim (dual) 

iriaai (sing •.) 

Eire 

(■Oar 

(a)ow£r|| 

River 

nahiir 

nniiar 

House 

bayith 

hait 

Wall 

siir 

nur 

Name 

she in 

ism 

• Com pure Or. A7f» ( 

Ilomei.') \ Compare rttvpo f, tnums. 

t Compuve earth, rrne, tvxer.) || Uemparo aurora. 

Verbal Foots. 

i 

Hebrew. 

Arabic. 

Do 

pii’ftl 

fa’ala 

Die 

mu t)i 

mata,/or xnawata 

Eat 

anal 

acnla 

Laugh 

tsaliak 

dahica 

Place 

natsab 

nasaba 

Cry out; and hence) 
read or recite, J 

karii* 


Read 


kara 

Shine 

ha’al 

lialla 

Sit 

Speak, or command 

galosh 
a mar 

jalasaf 

Command 


amara 

Stand • 

’amad 

"amada 

Weep 

baca 

baca 

, Write 

catbab 

cataba 


• Compare *»«{»i, and erg. 

t By many ortlie Arabs, as Cor example, the Egyptians,} is pronounced g. 
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Tt would be an interesting object of inquiry, if we pos¬ 
sessed sufficient data from which a satisfactory conclusion 
might bo drawn as to the affinities which exist between 
other languages nut related to the Indo-Germanic and 
Semitic families. Such an inquiry might be of no small 
advantage in an historical point of view; since the use 
of languages, closely related to each other in their gram¬ 
matical structure and their principal roots, must be 
allowed to furnish a strong presumption, if not a direct 
proof, that all tho nations who speak such languages must 
originally have been one and the same people, however 
much their moral and social circumstances may differ, and 
however distant they may be from each other in geogra¬ 
phical position. Such an investigation might perhaps lead 
to the conclusion, that tho number of languages in the 
world, radically distinct from each other, is not so great as 
some philologists have represented; but at present our ac¬ 
quaintance with the greater number of languages is of too 
imperfect and unsatisfactory a nature to allow us to form 
an opinion on tho subject. Our knowledge of many lan¬ 
guages is limited to short lists of words, which have been 
copied down by voyagers or travellers, who have often only 
remained for a few days or weeks in tho countries where 
tho languages were spoken; and yet philologists have fre¬ 
quently ventured, on these lists alone, to maintain or deny 
tho affinity of different, tongues. Languages, such as the 
English and the Sanskrit, which differ in many important 
points, and which to a common observer may appear to be 
entirely distinct from each other, arc proved by investiga¬ 
tion to bo closely allied; while others, such as the Chinese 
and Polynesian, which have been thought by many persons 
to be nearly related to each other, aro shown by the re¬ 
searches of modern scholars to have no connexion. A 
comparison of two different languages cannot therefore be 
safely conducted without a complete or at least a tolerable 
acquaintance with tho vocabulary and grammar of each. 

tint though a more complete knowledge of tho various 
languages at. present spoken may enable us to trace affinities 
that have never been suspected; yet it is not 1o be supposed 
that any examination will enable us to discover so many 
points of resemblance as to prove that all languages may be 
referred to a common origin. Many languages, with which 
we are already acquainted, differ so entirely ill their voca¬ 
bulary and grammatical structure, as to lead some philo- 
1 igists to the conviction that they wore from the beginning 
formed upon different principles, and could never have had 
any connexion with each other. It may be asked, whence 
has tin-, diversity of language arisen? The common opinion, 
do rived from the testimony of the. hook of Genesis, refers all 
mankind to one common parentage; and it is believed by 
most persons that all mankind spoke one common language, 
till that event occurred known ill Scripture by the name of 
the ‘ (.'onfusion of Tongues,’ when God miraculously caused 
many different languages to arise in place of the one that 
had hitherto been spoken. But a careful examination of the 
tenth and eleventh chapters of Genesis will not allow us to 
admit the correctness of this popular interpretation ; for with¬ 
out supposing, with many orthodox commentators, that the 
mrnrlo ‘consisted rather in a temporary confusion of mind, 
producing as its effect a corresponding confusion of expres¬ 
sion, than in any miraculous change in the permanent dia¬ 
lects,’ it is evident from the tenth chapter of Genesis that the 
dispersion of Noah’s family and their emigration to different 
parts of the earth happened previous: to the confusion of 
tongues at Babel. Whatever this confusion of tongues may 
have been, it could only have had any effect upon that 
branch of Noah's descendants who remained in the land of 
Nhinnr, and could not therefore have affected the majority 
of the human race, who liad already gone to other parts of 
the world. 

Those persons who reject, the popular interpretation of 
tlio eleventh chapter of Genesis, but at the same time be¬ 
lieve that originally only one language was spoken in the 
world, maintain that the diversities of language may he ac¬ 
counted for ‘by the operation of gradual causes arising from 
long separation, distant emigrations, and new associations, 
constantly modifying the simplicity of earlier language.’ 
But allowing that these causes may have had great influ¬ 
ence in modifying, and, to a certain extent, changing lan¬ 
guages, yet they do not appear to bo sufficient, to account 
for the great dissimilarity that exists between languages 
which appear radically distinct, such for example as the 
Chinese and Sanskrit, on the supposition that these lan- 
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i guages were originally ono and the same. The nation* ot 
Germany and India are widely removed from each other in 
geographical position; we know from history that they have 
lived under a different form of government, in a different 
state of civilisation, and in a different climate for upwards 
of 2000 years at least, and yet the languages' spoken by 
these people still continue to bear the most striking proofs 
of identity in their vocabulary and grammatical structure. 

Another mode of accounting for the diversity of lan¬ 
guages is by supposing that tho earth must have been ori¬ 
ginally peopled by several separate races, with languages 
peculiar to each. This opinion extensively prevailed among 
the Greeks and Romans, and has been advocated in mo¬ 
dern times by many celebrated writers, such as Niebuhr 
and Von Humboldt. The greatest objection to this opinion 
arises from the Mosaic account of the creation, which cer¬ 
tainly inculcates a different doctrine. Many biblical critics 
indeed maintain that the early chapters of Genesis are not 
to bo interpreted literally, and that the word ‘ Adam’ in 
particular merely means mankind in general, without de¬ 
termining the number of tho species that were created. 
But such a mode of interpretation is open to many solid 
objections. 

Many philologists have included all known languages 
under three great divisions, which they distinguish from 
one another by the following characters. 

1. Languages composed of monosyllabic roots without 
any forms of grammar. To this class belong the Chinese 
idioms, in which we find nothing but naked roots, and in 
which tho meaning of sentences is determined, not by 
grammatical relations, but by the position of words in a 
sentence. 

2. Languages composed of monosyllabic roots, but with 
a groat abundance of grammatical forms. To this class tho 
I ado-Germaine, Armenian, and other languages belong. 

3. Languages whose verbal roots consist in their present 
form of two syllables, and require three consonants for the 
expression of their fundamental meaning. This class is 
limited to the Semitic languages, which contain only few 
examples of compound words, and possess very few 
grammatical forms. It is however tho opinion of Gesenius, 
Ewald, and tho most eminent Semitic scholars of the pre¬ 
sent day, that these languages also were originally mono¬ 
syllabic ; which could easily be proved to bo the fact by an 
examination and dissection of the most simple roots of tho 
Hebrew and Arabic languages. 

Our limits do not allow us togivo even a list of tho known 
languages, for less to attempt any systematic account of 
them. We must refer our readers who desire information 
on this subject to Ailelung’s * Mithriilates,’ continued by 
Vater, 4 vols., 1803-1817; Marsden’s ‘Catalogue of Dic¬ 
tionaries, Vocabularies, Grammars, and Alphabets,’ 1790 ; 
Vater’s ‘ Linguarum totius Orbis Index Alphabeticus,’ 
1815, and * Vcrgleichungstafeln dor Eurepiiisclien Stamm- 
Spraehon und Siid-West-Asiatisnher,' 1822. Tho principal 
varieties of the Asiatic languages have been briefly pointed 
out in the article Asia (ti., 4 73-475); and tho lato Mr. 
Marsdon has, in his ‘ Miscellaneous Works,’ 1834, given us 
much valuable information respecting the languages spoken 
in the Polynesian Islands; by which lie understands all 
those islands ‘ which extend through the inlertropical region 
from Madagascar, or more obviously from Sumatra, as its 
western, to Easter Island in the Pacific Ocean, as its eastern 
limit.’ In the languages spoken throughout these islands, 
he remarks ‘that there is a manifest connection between 
many of the words by winch the inhabitants of those 
islands express their most simple percent ions; and m some 
instances, of places remote from each other, a striking 
affinity, insomuch that wo may pronounce tile various dia¬ 
lects, m a collective sense, to form substantially one great 
language.’ 

Willi respect to the American aud African languages. 
Dr. Prichard, who lias devoted great attention to this branch 
of linguistic study, remarks ‘that the native races of North 
America may be referred by a classification of their dialects 
to a few great divisions, several of which extend as radii 
issuing from a common centre in the north-western part of 
the Continent, where it is divided from Asia by Behring’s 
Strait. The traditions prevalent among the an lien t Mexi¬ 
cans seem to have derived credit, from the discovery of a 
chain of nations extending almost from New Mexico to 
l Mount St. Elias, in the neighbourhood of tho Esquimaux 
Tschtigazzi, their languages, particularly those of the 
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Vgalyachmutzi and Kolusthiaros, bearing a curious analogy 
to that of the Aztecs and Tlaxoallang. Another series of 
nations, the Karalit or Esquimaux, connected by affinities 
of dialect, has been traced from the settlements of the 
Tschuktsehi, in Asia, along the polar zone to Acadia and 
Greenland." Light has also been thrown in a similar man* 
ner on the history of the Lenni Lenape, and the great 
kindred family of Algonquin nations, on that of the Iroquois, 
and likewise of the Floridian and other raoes of North 
America, by a comparison of their national tradition with 
the indications discovered in their dialects. One circum¬ 
stance, which is perhaps of more importance than all tlio 
preceding, is the singular congruity in structure between 
all the American languages, from the northern to the 
southern extremity of the continent.’ 

‘ In Africa a remarkable and interesting fact was the 
discovery of a nation occupying nearly the whole northern 
region of that continent, to which 'the Kabyles of Mauri¬ 
tania and the Tuarik of the Great Dosert belong, and whose 
branches extend from the oasis of Siwah on the eastern, to 
the mountains of Atlas, and even to the Canary Islands on 
the western Btdo; the Quanchos, the old inhabitants of 
those islands, whose remains are said to be embalmed in 
the mummy caves of TeuerifFe, spoke, as it appears, a dia¬ 
lect of the same language as the Kabyles and Berbers. 
The Felatahs, who have spread lliomsolvos over the interior 
countries of Nigritia, have been traced by a similar inves¬ 
tigation to tho mountainous districts above the Senegal, 
where the Foulalis, who speak the same language, have 
been long known to Europeans as a people in many respects 
distinguishable from the negroes. To the southward of 
tho equator a connection still more extended has been dis¬ 
covered among the native tvibes across the whole of the 
samo continent from Ouffraria and the Mosambique coast, 
on the Indian Ocean, to the countries which border on the 
Atlantic and form a part of the region termed the empire 
of Congo.’ 

One of the most interesting and important works on 
language that has yet appeared is a posthumous work of the 
ate Wilhelm von Humboldt, entitled ‘ Ueber die Verschie- 
ianheit des Mensehlichen Sprachbaues und ihren Einlluss 
auf die geistige Kntwiokelung des Menseliengeschlechts,’ 
Berlin, 1836. The reader may also refer to Dr. Becker’s 
Organism der Sprache, to his German Grammar, and to 
Harris's Hermes. 

LANGUE D’OC. [France — Literature .] 

LANGUEDOC, ono of the most extensive and important 
of the provinces into which, before the Revolution, France 
was divided. It was bounded on the north by Lyonnais and 
Auvergne, and by Uoucrgue and Querci, subdivisions of 
Guyenne; on tho east by the Rhone, by which it was se¬ 
parated from Dauphind and Provence; on the south by the 
Mediterranean, the province of Roussillon, and the Pyre¬ 
nees ; and on the west by Couseratis and Comminges, anu by 
Rividro Verdun, a subdivision of Armagnac, all in Gascogne. 
Its extent, os described above, includes the county of Foix, 
which is a subdivision of it, though it constituted a separate 
military government previous to the Revolution. Its sub¬ 
divisions and area, exclusive of Foix, were as follows:— 


District. 

Ciipitftl. 


St|. Mil*. 

V ivarais . 

Viviers 

• 

2201 

Rnsez 

Limoux 

• • 

796 

Carcasses , 

Carcassonne . 


561 

Lauraguuis 

Castelnaudary and Lavaur 

683 

Velay 

Le Puy . 

• • 

912 

Gevaudan 

Mende . 

• s 

2027 

And tho following d 

oceses:— 



NTmos 

• • • 

• • 

1246 

Uzds 

• * • 

• • 

1159 

Toulouse . 

• • • 

• • 

1090 

Montpellier 

• • • 

• # 

707 

Lodeve 

• • • 

a • 

272 

Bdziers 

• • • 


897 

Narbonno 

• • • 

• • 

1433 

Alby 


. 

1923 

Montauhan (part of) . . . 


208 




16,119 


We borrow the above division from the ‘ Statistique de la 
France,' printed und circulated by the minister of public 
works, agrioulture, and commerce of that kingdom, as being 
the most authentic eource, and as giving the extent vf each 


territorial division. The arrangement, comprehending dis 
tricts partly feudal and partly ecclesiastical, is not good 
The dioceses given therein extended over the following 
feudal districts 

Capital. 

Le Toulousain (or county of Toulouse) Toulouse. 

L’Albigeois.Alby. 

The Marquisate of Mirepoix . . Mirepoix. 

Tho County of Narbonno . . Narbonne. 

The County of Montpellier . . Montpellier. 

The Viscounty of Beziers . . Beziers. 

Tho Viscounty of Luddve . . Loddve. 

Tho Viscounty of Nlmes . . Mimes. 

L’Agadez, or district of Agdo . . Agdo. 

Lea Covcnuos, or tho County of Alais ATnis. 

L’Uzfigeois, or Duchy of Uzds . . Uzd*. 


Tho whole of tho districts of tho provinco wore sometimes 
arranged under the three great divisions of Haut (Upper) 
Languedoc, Bas (Lower) Languedoc, and Les Cevenuos. 
Toulouse was the capital. 

The name Languedoc does not appear to have come into 
use until the thirteenth century. Two languages, or dia¬ 
lects, predominated at that time in France, which look their 
designation from their affirmatives. The dialect which pre¬ 
vailed north of the Loire was called Langue d’Oil, or Languc 
d’Oui; that of the south of Franco, Langue d’Oc; other¬ 
wise tho Occitanian, or Provencal language. [France.] 
From the dialect the name passed to the district in which 
it continued to be spoken. Tho district however had been 
tiie theatre of events and changes of considerable interest 
at an earlier period. 

It constituted part of the Roman conquests in Gaul 
before the general subjugation of that country by Csosur. 
Tho ‘ Provmcia’ of the Commentaries of that general was 
bounded by the Rhone, the Cevenuos, and the Pyrenees. 
The part west of tile Rhone comprehended the greater part 
of Languedoc. The county of Toulouse formed the western 
extremity of Languedoc; and Caesar informs us that, the 
Tolosates, who occupied that district, were just within the 
Roman frontier. (Cr.es de Beil. Gall., i., 10.) In the sub¬ 
sequent divisions of Romanized Gaul, Languedoc was 
chiefly included in the province of Narbonensis, and upon 
tho subdivision of that province, in Narbonensis Prima. 
The Celtic tribes which inhabited it were: the Tectosages 
(about Carcassonne), the Tolosates (about Toulouse), and 
the Arecomiei (between the Cevenuos, the Rhone, and the 
Mediterranean, from Beziers lo Uzds); these were three 
divisions of the Volruj; the Atacini (on the Atax, or Aude), 
and o portion of the Consoranni (Cuuserans and Foix), tho 
Gabali (Gevaudnn), the Helvn (Vivarais), and the Vellaw 
(Vclay). The I-Ielvii were included in Viennonsis, tlie 
Gabali and Vellavi in Aquitania Prima, which makes it 
probable that these tribes were nut included in the ‘Pro- 
vincia’ of the Romans before Ctesar's time. In the declino 
of the Roman empire the prov ince of Narbonensis Prima 
was occasionally designated Septironnia, from its seven 
dioceses of Toulouse, Beziers, Nimes, Agdo, Maguelonne 
(Montpellier), L'iddve, and Uzds. 

In the year 412, Languedoc, through which tho Vandals 
and Alans had marched into Spain, was seized by the 
Visigoths under their king Ataulplius. [Ataulphus ] They 
however quitted it soon after to proceed to Spain : but upon 
their return from that country they received the cession 
from the Romans of the city and territory of Toulouse, with 
tile parts of Aquitania west of it. They made Toulouse 
the capital of the kingdom which they established, the 
boundaries of which they soon extended to tho banks of 
the Loire und the RhGne, comprehending the whole of laui- 
guedoe and several other provinces, The battle of Vougle 
or Vouilli (a.d. 507) broke the power of the Visigoths; and 
Toulouse came into the power of Clovis, king of the Franks. 
[Clovis ; Franck.] The greater part of the Narbonensis 
Prima of the Romans remained however to the vanquished 
nation, and bore under their sway the names of Golhia and 
Septimania; this province was under tlie government, in 
military and civil uffairs, of a count or duke, an officer of 
the highest rank, appointed by tho king of the Visigoths of 
Spain. 

In tlie earlier part of the eighth century, the Saracens 
having-conquered Spain, and put an end to the kingdom 
of the Visigoths, Septimania fell into a state of anarchy. 
It remained however in the hands of the Visigoths, and be¬ 
came the place of refuge for those who fled from the Sara- 
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eenz in Spain. In the year 719 the Saracens passed the 
Pyrenees under Zama their general. He took Narbonne, 
but failed in an attempt on Toulouse, then under the sway 
of Eudes, the Frankish duke of Aquitaine, who defeated 
and slew Zama. The Saracen army in consequence with¬ 
drew into Spain. They made a second attempt, which 
failed; but a third endeavour was more successful: the 
greater part of Soplimania was conquered in a.d. 725 or the 
following years; and the ravages, if not the permanent con¬ 
quests, of the Saracens, were extended even beyond its 
boundaries. 

Pepin le Bref in the year 752 drove the Saracens from 
Languedoc. He took Narbonne after a siege or blockade 
of seven years ; and then attacking Waitfre, duke of Aoui- 
taino, reduced Toulouse, the Albigeois or district of Albi, 
and Gevaudan, which were in possession of Waiffre, who 
had become all but independent of the Frankish crown. 
Under Charlemagne, Toulouse was made the seat of a count 
or governor, and in the reign of Louis le Debonnaire, his 
son, the maritime part of Languedoc was formed, with the 
adjacent part of Spain, into a duchy, under the name of Septi- 
mania, or Gothia. This duchy was afterwards reduced to a 
marquisato, and the Spanish portion (the March of Spain) 
was taken from it and made a separate government. The 
marquisate of Septimania was subsequently united with the 
county of Toulouse; and by this junction the counts of 
Toulouse-became masters of nearly the whole of Languedoc ; 
and were enabled, during the feeble reigns of the later Car- 
lovingian and the earlier Capetian kings, to act a leading 
part in the south of France. They wore among the six 
gicat feudatories who afterwards became exclusively peers 
of' France, and had the right of nomination to the vacant 
abbeys and dioceses withiu their dominions. They were 
feudal suzerains of Rouerguc, Querci Auvergne, and Velay, 
and were possessors of some parts of Provence. Raymond 
IV., count of Toulouse, t^as one of tho princes who took 
part in the first Crusade. He bore tho titles of count of 
Toulouse and Provence, duke of Narbonne and marquis of 
Gothia, and was one of the most powerful princes of his 
time. He set nut, a.d. I09G, at tho head of an array of liis 
own subjects, of Gascons, and of others, under the general 
designation of Provenijaux; and in his march through 
1-ombardy received such accessions to his force as to swell 
it to the number of 100,000. His division was accompanied 
by Adhemar, bishop of Le Puy, the pope's legate. He 
marched through Friuli and Dalmatia to Constantinople, 
and was the only one of the leading Crusaders who refused 
to do homage to the emperor Alexius for their expected 
conquests. In the march to Jerusalem, at Nice, at Dory- 
looum, and at the capture of Jerusalem, Raymond highly 
distinguished himself; and the historians of Languedoc 
state that the throne of Jerusalem was offered to him and 
refused by him before it was conferred upon Godfrey of 
Bouillon; but this is at least doubtful. Placed by the em¬ 
peror Alexius Comnenus at the head of a body of Latin 
troops, supplemental to the first Crusade, Raymond was 
defeated by the Turks, and afterwards made prisoner at 
Tarsus in Cilicia by Tailored, one of his follow-crusaders. 
Having obtained his release, he took several places in 
Syria, and died a.d. 1105, while besieging the city ofTara- 
bolos, or Tripoli, in Syria. 

Before his departure Raymond IV. had made over the 
government of nis hereditary dominions, which extended 
from the Pyrenees to the Alps, to his son Bertrand, who, 
having secured possession of them after a severe struggle 
with the duke of Aquitaine, followed his father's example, 
and embarked, a.d. 1109, for the Holy Land in a fleet of 
forty vessels, each carrying a hundred knights. He was 
joined on his way by ninety Genoese and Pisan vessels; 
and after visiting Constantinople and Antioch, formed the 
siege of Tripoli, which his father had attacked in vain. 
Having taken the place, it became the capital of a county, 
a feudal dependency of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem ; 
which county Bertrand held during his life and transmitted 
to his younger son Pons, in whose posterity it remained 
until united with the principality of Antioch. 

On the death of Bertrand, a.d. 1112, he was succeeded 
in his European dominions by his brother Alfonso Jourdain, 
who had been born in Palestine, aji. 1103, and baptized in 
the river Jordan, from whence he took his name. During 
his minority Alfonse was despoiled of the county of Tou¬ 
louse by the duke of Aquitaine; but was restored by the 
fidelity of the people or Toulouse, who seized the oppor- 
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tunity of the invader's absence to throw off the yoke. The 
fidelity of the same people afterwards preserved the eounty 
of Toulouse from the attack of Louis VII. (le Joune), who 
laid claim to it in right of his wife Eleanor of Guienne. 
Alfonse, following the example of his father and brother, 
embarked in the second crusade, a.d. 1147, for the Holy 
Land; and died at Acre almost immediately upon his 
arrival, of poison administered to him by Melisende, queen 
of Jerusalem. 

Raymond V., who, with bis brother Alfonse II. suc¬ 
ceeded to the county of Toulouse, had to maintain a struggle 
with Henry II. of England; who, having married Eleanor 
of Guienne, urged the same claim as her former husband 
Louis VII., who had divorced her. Henry advanced vic¬ 
toriously to the walls of Toulouse; but the arrival of 
Louis VII., who undertook the defence of Raymond, and 
threw himself with a handful of men into the place, induced 
him to raise the siege, professedly from respect to the 
standard of his suzerain, the king of France. In his retreat 
he took Cahors, the capital of Querci, and several other 
places from Raymond. The war was finally terminated by 
a peace, one of the conditions of which was that the count ol 
Toulouse should acknowledge Henry as his suzerain, saving 
the ullegiance which he owed to the king of France as lord 
paramount. Raymond was also involved in the disputes 
arising from the schism of the papacy. He recognised the 
anti-pope Pascal, and exiled all the ecclesiastics who refused 
to acknowledge him: this brought his domains under an 
interdict from Pope Alexander III. He was afterward* 
reconciled to the pope, abandoning the cause of Calixtu% 
the anti-pope who succeeded Pascal. At a later period 
Raymond was again embroiled with Henry II. of England 
and with Richard, son of Henry, to whom his father had 
ceded the duchy of Guienne, or Aquitaine. Raymond ter¬ 
minated his unquiet life a.d. 1194. 

His successor, Raymond VI., is known by the misfoe 
tunes in which his protection of the Albigeois involved him. 
The extensive dominions of the counts of Toulouse contained 
a population more advanced in intellect and civilization 
than the other provinces of France ; the corruptions of the 
Romish church had excited great attention, and the heresy, 
as it was termed, of the Albigeois, or Albigenses, had widely 
spread through Languedoc. [Albiqbnsbs.] Raymond v. 
had desired to repress it, but the troubles of his reign had 
prevented it. In the time of Raymond VI. the pope Inno¬ 
cent III. despatched legates into the infected districts, with 
directions to claim the aid of the secular arm in the sup¬ 
pression of the new tenets. Raymond shrunk from the 
tusk of extermination; and although the menaces of tha 
legates induced him in 1205 to promise upon oath to expel 
the Albigenses from liis dominions, he does not appear to 
have taken any steps to fulfil his promise; and the refusal to 
bind himself to it by treaty brought a papal interdict on 
hirasolf and his dominions. At length he signed the treaty, 
but the subsequent murder of Pierre do Castelnau, one of 
the papal legates, by an unknown assassin, whom Raymond 
was charged with employing, induced the pope to proclaim 
a crusade against him and the Albigenses. Those who en¬ 
gaged in it-wore the crosg on the throat, in contradistinction 
to those who embarked for the Holy Land, who woro it on 
the shoulder. 

The irruption of 300,000 fanatics into Languedoc alarmed 
Raymond, who took every means to be reconciled to the 
church. He made his appearance before the council of 
Valence, and after submitting to be scourged at St. Gillos, 
by Milon, the pope’s legate, he obtained absolution, and 
even assumed the cross against his own subjects. A sub¬ 
sequent refusal to deliver up those inhabitants of Toulouse 
who were suspected of heresy drew upon him again tho 
thunders of the Church, and he had to visit Rome to obtain 
absolution of tbe pope. But submission seems to havs 
availed but little. The crusading host, under the guidance 
of Simon do Montfort, earl of Leicester, extended its con¬ 
quests in Languedoc. A new refusal to submit to th* 
requirements of the council of Arles, a.d. 1211, drew upon 
Raymond fresh excommunication; and being now driven 
to despair, he determined to stand on his defence. His 
nephew, Raymond Roger, count of Carcassonne, endea¬ 
voured to defend Beziers and Carcassonne, but his resistance 
was in vain: tho capture of the former, as well as that of 
Lavaur in tbe county of Albi, was followed by frightful 
massacres (a d. 1209-1211), and Raymond Roger was him¬ 
self taken at Carcassonne and subsequently poisoned. The 
1 VOL. XIII.—2 T 
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Lantier hud purposely abstained from reading the latter 
work until he had completed his own. In ftict, although 
resembling each other in their general scope, the two works 
are very dissimilar in character and style, and in their 
respective merits. One proof of its popularity is, that 1 An- 
tdnor’ has been translated into German, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Russian, and modern Greek. He afterwards 
produced two other fictitious narratives of travels, * Les 
Voyageurs en Suisse,’ and ‘ Le Voyage en Espasne,' both of 
which possess considerable interest; also his ‘ Correspond¬ 
ence do Cfcarine d’Arly,’ a work captivating for the graces 
of its tone and style, and almost a literary prodigy when 
considered as the production of an octogenarian. Even 
ninety-one years had not extinguished his literary ardour, 
for at that very advanced age ho composed a poem in eight 
cantos, entitled 1 Geoffroy Kudel, ou le Troubadour.' He 
died at Marseille, where he had resided for the last twelve 
years, January 31, 1326, at the age of 92. 

LANZI, LUIGI, an eminent modern Italian archmolo- 
gist and writer on art, was born in the Marca d’Ancona, 
on tiie 14th of June, 1732. After receiving an excellent 
education at homo, he entered the order of the Jesuits at 
the age of seventeen, and as soon as he had completed his 
own studies, which were directed chiefly to classical litera¬ 
ture, distinguished himself as a zealous and able instructor 
of youth. Afflicting as the event was to him at the time, 
and it occasioned lnm a serious illness, the suppression of 
the order may bo considered to have been a most fortunate 
one for Lanzi’s reputation, since it threw him into a literary 
career which he would else probably not have entered. 
The first step towards it was his being appointed anti¬ 
quarian, or keeper of tho cabinet of medals, at Florence, by 
the grand-duke Peter Leopold, April 17th, 1775. One of 
his first literary productions was his ‘ Desc.rizione della 
Galleria,' which, greatly superior to the generality of pro¬ 
ductions of the same class, afforded proof of critical acumen 
and erudition. To this succeeded ins dissertation on the 
sculpture of the antients, entitled ‘ Notizie Preliminari,’ 
&C\, 1789, and tho celebrated ‘ Saggio di Lingua Etrusca,’ 
a work of extraordinary study and research, which throws 
considerable light ou a very obscure and difficult branch of 
ardueology. Yet notwithstanding its intrinsic valuo it was 
from its nature calculated to interest only a small portion 
even of the learned world, and has therefore contributed 
less towards its author’s fame with the European public 
than his ‘Storia Pittorira.’ This latter work, the first 
lortion of which appeared in 1792, and to undertake which 
le had been excited by Tirabosclu, the historian of 
Italian literature, was tho first attempt to give a compre¬ 
hensive and continuous history of Italian painting, ar¬ 
ranged according to schools and epochs, and written in a 
tone of impartial criticism ; whereas prior to its appearance 
the numerous particular histories and artistical biographies 
presented little better than a confused mass of materials, 
and conflicting prejudices and opinions. Lanzi’s object 
was to characterize all the various schools, and tho chief 
masters in each, and also tho changes in regard to stylo 
and taste which each had undergone; while the utility of 
the work as a book of reference is greatly increased by 
three excellent indexes. Hardly had its author completed 
the publication of the ‘ Storia Pittorica,’ when the battle of 
Bassano, September 8th, 1796, drove him from that city, and 
compelled him to seek an asylum in Treviso, and afterwards 
in Udine, where lie remained till the latter part of 1801, 
when he returned to Florence, having been restored to his 
former appointment in the museum. Here he wrote his three 
dissertations on the so-called Etruscan vases, and made a 
collection of lapidary inscriptions, hut suffering from re¬ 
peated apoplectic attacks and the infirmities of age, it was 
not. until earnestly pressed by Cardinal Zondadari, arch¬ 
bishop of Sienna, that he prevailed upon himself to publish 
the latter, adding to them hiB own Latin poems, which are 
remarkable for their purity and graces of style. In addition 
to the above, and one or two minor productions, Lanzi pub¬ 
lished a translation of Hesiod in torza rima, first under¬ 
taken by him in his youth, and carefully corrected and 
touched up by him from time to time. His death was 
occasioned bv apoplexy, March 30, 1810. 

LAO'COON, according to antient fable, was the 9on of 
Priam (according to others, of Antenor). and a priest of 
Apollo during the Trojan war. While offering, in the ex¬ 
ercise of his office, a bullock to render Neptune propitious 
to the Trojans, two enormous serpents issued from the sea, 


and, having first destroyed his two sons, whom he vaiulV 
endeavoured to save, attacked Laoooon himself, and, wind¬ 
ing themselves round his body, crushed him to death in 
their folds. This dreadful punishment was inflicted by tho 
goddess Minerva for the part Laocoon had taken in endea¬ 
vouring to dissuade the Trojans from admitting into Troy 
the famous, and, as it afterwards proved to them, fatal 
wooden horse, which the crafty Greeks had oonsecrated to 
Minerva. 

An enduring celebrity has been gained fbr this story from 
its forming the subject of one of the most remarkable 
groups in sculpture which time has spared to us. It repre¬ 
sents the agonised father and his youthftil sons, one on each 
side of him, writhing and expiring in the complicated folds 
of the serpents. The figures are naked, the drapery that is 
introduced being ouly used to support and fill up the com¬ 
position. This Buperb work of art, which Pliny describes 
inaccurately as consisting of only a single block of marble 
(for in spite of this mistake there seems to. be no doubt f ti 
the opinion of the learned that this is the identical group 
alluded to by that writer), originally decorated the baths of 
Titus, among the ruins of which it was found in the year 
1506. The names of tile sculptors who executed it are also 
recorded. They are Agesander, Polydorus, and Athono- 
dorus, natives of Rhodes. Pliny (xxxvi. 5) says, ‘ Laocoon, 
which is in tho house or palace ( rtomo) of the omperur 
Titus, is a work to he preferred to all others cither in paint¬ 
ing or sculpture. Those great artists Agesander, and Pol) - 
dorus, and Athenodorus, Rhodians, executed the principal 
figure { eum ), and tho sons, and the wonderful folds of the 
serpents, out of one block of marble.’ 

There has been much difference of opinion among 
antiquaries on several points connected with this group: 
first, as to the date of tho artists; Winckelmann con¬ 
tending that they are of a good period of Groek art, and 
as early as Lysippus. A considerably later date is now 
however attributed to them; and the next question dis¬ 
cussed has been, whether the sculptor was indebted for the 
subject to Virgil's fine description (JEneid, ii., v. 200), 
or whether the poet was indebted to the artist. With re¬ 
spect to date, the most careful consideration seems to fix 
these sculptors as late as the early emperors; and Lessing, 
whose work on the Laocoon deserves the attention of all 
who take an interest in the philosophy and capabilities of 
art, believes they lived in the reign of Titus. With regard 
to the subject, it is most probable that the story, being well 
known, offered advantages for illustration to the sculptor, 
as it did for description to the poet. As Virgil’s priest was 
habited in his robes during the exercise of his priestly func¬ 
tions, and the group under consideration is entirely naked, 
the argument is additionally strengthened against the as¬ 
sumption that the artist borrowed from the poet. It is 
more natural to believe that each drew from a common 
source, and treated the subject in tho way host adapted to 
the different arts they exercised; the sculptor’s object being 
concentration of efl'ect, tho poet’s amplification and brilliant, 
description. 

This group is justly considered, by all competent judges, 
to bo a masterpiece of art. It combines, in its class, till 
that sculpture requires, and, we may say, admits of, and 
may truly be stuclied as a canon. The subject is of the 
most affecting and interesting kind; and the expression in 
every part of tho figures reaches, but does not exceed, the 
limits of propriety. Intense mental suffering is portrayed 
in the countenances, while the physical strength of all tho 
three figures is evidently sinking under the irresistible 
power of tho huge reptiles wreathed around their exhausted 
limbs. One son, in whose side a serpent lias fixed his 
deadly fangs, seems to he fainting; the other, not yet bitten, 
trios (and the-futility of the attempt is faithfully shown) to 
disengage one foot from the serpent’s embrace. The father, 
Laocoon himself, is mighty in his suffering: every muscle 
is in extreme action, and his hands and feet are convulsed 
with painful energy. Yet there is nothing frightful, dis¬ 
gusting, or contrary to beauty in the countenance, outter¬ 
ing is faithfully and strongly depicted tfiore, but it is rather 
the exhibition of mental anguish than of the ugly and un¬ 
dignified contortions of mere physical pain. The whole of 
this figure displays tho most intimate knowledge of anatomy 
and of outward form; the latter selected with care, and 
freed from any vulgarity of common individual nature: 
indeed the single figure of Laocoon may be fairly referred to 
as one of the finest specimens existing of that combination 
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at troth and beauty which i* so essential to the production 
of perfect sculpture, and which can alone insure for it last¬ 
ing admiration. The youths are of a smaller standard than 
the proportion of the father: a liberty hardly justifiable, 
but taken probably with the view of heightening the effect 
of the principal figure. The right arm or the figure of Lao- 
coon is a restoration. Some have thought that the original 
action was not extended, hut that this arm was bent back 
toward* the head; and have supported their hypothesis by 
the fact of there being a rough and broken surfaoe where 
they think the hand, or perhaps a fold of the serpent, may 
have come in contact with the hair. 

It haa been stated that the group was found in Rome in 
the year 1S06. There is a curious letter, not generally 
known, but published by the Abbate Fea, from Francesco 
da San Gallo to Monsignore Spedalengo, dated 1567, in 
which the circumstances of the discovery are alluded to. 
He says, ‘ It being told to the Pope that some fine statues 
were found in a vineyard near S. Maria Maggiore, ho sent 
to desire Giovanni da San Gallo (the father of the writer) 
to go and examine them—that Michel Angelo Bonarotti 
being often in their house, San Gallo got him to go also ; 
and so,' says Francesco, ‘I mounted behind my father (in 
groppaamio padre), and we went. Wo descended to where 
the statues were; my father immediately exclaimed, “This 
is the Laocoon spoken of by Pliny.” They made them en¬ 
large the aperture or excavation so as to be able to draw 
them out, and then, having seen them, we returned homo to 
dinner.’ The group of ‘ Laocoon and his Sons ’ is now 
preserved among the treasures in art in the museum of the 
Vatican at Rome. 

LAOMEDE'A, a genus of Polyparia, established by 
Lamouroux to include species ranked by previous writers 
of Sertularia. [Sbrtulakid* ] 

LAON, a town in France, capital of the department of 
Aisne, 82 miles from Paris on the high-road by Avesnes 
and Maubeuge to Mons and Brussels. It is situated on a 
steep isolated hill about 300 feet high, which commands 
on every side an extensive view over the surrounding Hat 
country. It is said to have taken its origin, in the reign of 
Clovis, from a castle which stood on this eminence. In the 
later poriod of the Carlovingian dynasty it was frequently 
the residence of the kings of France, and it continued 
throughout a part of the domain of the crown. It was 
before the Revolution the see of a bishop, a suffragan of the 
archbishop of Reims. The town consists of one principal 
street, rather narrow, and several smaller streets very 
narrow: it is surrounded by an antient wall, (tanked with 
towers, and by a boulevard, or public walk, on tho brow of 
the hill. At the foot of the hill are the suburbs. Thu 
population in 1836 amounted to 8320. The cathedral is a 
beautiful Gothic building with four towers, and there arc 
five other churches. There are a seminary for the priest¬ 
hood, a community of the SaBurs Gris, two hospitals, one 
of them for foundlings, and a poor-houso. There are hand¬ 
some barracks and a theatre. In the suburbs are potteries 
and tan-yards, lime-kilns, a ropewalk, and a manufactory 
of copperas. The neighbourhood produces grain and wine, 
and many artichokes are grown for the supply of Paris. 
There are a high-school, with a museum of natural history 
attached, a public library of 12,000 vols., and a drawing- 
school. 

Laon was besieged in the civil contests of the Armagnars 
and Bourguignons, and was taken from the League by 
Henri IV. in 1504. In 1814 it was the scene of a severe 
action between tho French and the Prussians and other allies. 

The arrondissement of Laon contains 948 square miles, 
and comprehends 11 cantons and 289 communes, with a 
population in 1831 of 164,114. 

LAOS, the oountry of the Laos, or Lowas, comprehends 
the central portions of the peninsula without the Ganges, 
lying between 16 s and 24° N. lat.,and 96° and 103°E. long. 
It borders on the south on Siam and Cochin China, on the 
east on the last-mentioned country, on the north on China, 
on tho north-west and west on the Birman empire. Its 
south-western corner is contiguous to the British province 
of Martaban, which was taken in 1826 from the Burmese. 
Aooording to the calculation of Berghaus, its area covers 
130,000 square miles, or about 18,000 aquare miles more 
than the British empire. 

Being surrounded on all sides by countries whose govern¬ 
ments have always shown a great degree of jealousy to wards 
foreigners, our knowledge of this country is very scanty and 


unsatisfactory. The western portion of it, extending along 
the banks or the Saluen river, which divides Laos from 
Binna, is covered with mountain-ranges, which do not attain 
the snow-line, but rise in some parts to a considerable 
height, as the thermometer was observed to stand at 46 s at 
eight o’clock in the morning. This mountain-region seems 
to extend over the whole country north of 20° N. lat.: it 
is intersected by wide level tracts and plains along the 
courses of the rivers, which are of great fertility, but low, 
and subject to frequent and extensive inundations. The 
south-eastern part, which is traversed by the river Mack- 
haun, or the river Camboja, seems to contain more level 
land than the rest of the country; but this opinion is only 
a supposition, as this part of the country has never been 
visited by Europeans. Along the eastern border of Laos 
there runs a mountain-range, about 100 miles wide, which 
separates it from Cochin China and Tonkin. It rises to a 
considerable height* but the elevation has never been deter¬ 
mined. The greatest part of the country is covered with 
forests, and swamps or stagnant waters, which are produced 
by the inundations of the numerous rivers which descend 
from the high ranges surrounding the elevated table-land 
of Yunnan in China. 

The largest of its numerous rivers are the Saluen [Birma, 
iv., 438], the Maekhaun [Cochin China, vii., 307], and the 
Menam, or river of Siam, which flows through the centre 
of the country between the two first-named rivers. It rises 
on tho western declivity of the table-land of Y unnan, in 
two branches: the Mae-ghuc, the western; and the Mae- 
praen, tho eastern. They unite south of 22° N. lat., und 
the rivers, after their junction, preserve the name of Mae- 
praen, and also their southern direction. Where the Mae- 
praen approaches the boundary of Siam (near 18° N. lut.), 
its name is changed into that of Menam, under which it is 
known up to its mouth in the Gulf of Siam. It seems 
almost certain that a natural water communication exists 
between this river and its more eastern neighbour, the 
Maekhaun. At about 20° N. lat., the Muekhaun divides 
into two branches; of which the western, called Anan, runs 
south-south-west until it joins tho Mae-praen, south of 19° 
N. lat. This natural canal is said to be navigable for river 
barges. The whole course of the river Menam probably 
exceeds 800 miles, and it is navigable for the greatest part 
of its course, though several rapids occur in it. 

We have no account of the climate of Laos, but as it is 
observed that rice is tho principal grain cultivated, and 
that no wheat is grown, wo may consider that the lower 
portions do not materially differ in climate from Bengal. 
All fruits which grow in Southern Asia succeed, with 
one or two exceptions, and some of them are sent to tho 
neighbouring countries, as oranges to Ava. Cotton is cul¬ 
tivated to a great extent, and much silk is collected, as well 
as lac-gum. Among the wild animals the elephant and 
rhinoceros arc abundant. Cattle and buffaloes abound. In 
some of the northern districts the tea plantations ni-e very 
extensive: the leaves of the plant are not dried, but salted 
for chewing, for which purpose they are used in many of 
the neighbouring countries. The mountainous parts, and 
especially those districts which are contiguous to Yun nan, 
are very rich in metals. Gold abounds in many rivers, and 
silver-mines are worked to a great extent by Chinese miners. 
Copper occurs in many places, and tin in a few. Iron-ore 
is found farther south in the oountry, on the banks of the 
Saluen river, and the natives make good fire-arms. Rock- 
salt also occurs in these parts. 

Tho inhabitants of Laos seem to be the original stock of 
a nation which is widely dispersed over the peninsula with¬ 
out the Ganges, to the east of the river Saluen. They 
resemble the inhabitants of Siam and Camboja in tho form 
of their bodies and in language. Their language differs so 
little from the Siamese, that it can only be considered as a 
dialect of it. All the nations belonging to this stock are 
called Shan, which by Europeans has been changed into 
Siam. The inhabitants of Laos are distinguished among 
thomselves by the names of Lan-pung-kau (white Laos) 
and Lan-pung-dam (black Laos), of whom the former seem 
to inhabit tho more mountainous and elevated parts of the 
country, and the latter the plains. According to Gutzlaff 
they are inferior in civilization to the Siamese, except those 
who inhabit the southern districts of Ynn-nan, and who 
have adopted the arts of the Chinese. Yet even the rest 
seem to' nave made considerable progress in agriculture, 
horticulture, aud the various arts of civilized life. They are 
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Buddhists, and their sacred books are written in the Pali 
language. Though they have a national literature, they 
are not very anxious to study it. Their best books treat of 
tile common occurrences of life, in prose. 

Laos is divided into three great portions. The most north¬ 
ern, between the Saluen and Mae-praen, is called Upper 
Laos, or the country of the Lowa-Shan ; its capital is Ke- 
raalatuin. South of it lies Lactho, or the country of the 
Yun-Shan, with tho capital Zaenmae, or Cbangmai. The 
south-eastern part is called Lonchnng, or the country of the 
Shan. It is nearly unknown to Europeans, and its capital 
is said to be Lancliang, or Zandapuri. To these three great 
divisions is to be added Tarout, which lies north of Lan- 
chang, and seems to be incorporated partly with Yun-nan 
and partly with Tonkin. It is also inhabited by the Sbans. 

Though this country in former times appears to have 
boon a powerful and independent state, it has generally 
been subject to tho neighbouring countries in modem times. 
Towards tho end of the last century, tho dominion of the 
Birmans seems to have extended over nearly the whole of 
this country, but since that time the greatest part has re¬ 
covered its independence. But as it is governed by a great 
number of petty hereditary sovereigns, it has been unable 
to preserve its independence, and in modern times the 
southern districts seem to have fallen under the dominion 
of the Siamese government. Whether or not the king of 
Cochin China exercisos any authority over Lunchang is not 
positively known, but it i.-> probable that he does. 

Laos seems to carry on an active trade with Siam, Bir¬ 
ina, and China. It exports to Siam musk, gold, lac, 
slaves, ivory, rhinoceros horns, benzoin, hides and tiger 
skins, silk and silk stuffs, jweeious stones, and salt. Its 
commerce with Ava, the capital of Birina, is almost 
exclusively limited to that town, and Kemalatain, the 
capital of the Lowa-Shan. The merchandise is trans¬ 
ported over high mountains on carts drawn by buffaloes. 
Laos exports 1o Birma cattle, gold, silver, precious stones, 
and fruits, and receives in return iron-ware, yellow and red 
sandal wood, cotton cloth, chintzes, and terra-japonica, 
opium, and other articles procured from Hindustan. Tho 
road which loads to Yun-nan appears also to cross the town 
of Kemalatain, and thence to ascend to the table-land of 
south-western China. The commerce between these coun- 
l.io'. seems to be very active, in spite of the numerous ob¬ 
stacles presented by a road leading over several mountain- 
ridges. The merchants of Laos export gold, precious stones, 
sil\or, tin, lead, common and red sulphur, cotton wool and 
yarn, suited tea, lac, sapan wood, brasilleto, and an officinal 
root, called cotliua-boua. The Chinese bring to Ijios musk, 
ehowry-tails, and various other articles, raw and manufac¬ 
tured. 

(Francis Hamilton, in the Edinburgh Philos. Journal; 
Ciuwfurd’s Embassy to the Court of Ava; Gut/.laff, in the 
Journal of the London Gcogr. Society, vol. ni.; and 
Richardson, in the Asiatic Journal; Bcrghaus, Map and 
Memoirs.) 

LAPIS LA'ZULI. [Lazuute.J 

LA'PITHAL [Centaurs.] 

LAPLACE, PIERRE SIMON. A life of Laplace 
can hold no middle place between a short account for the 
general reader, and a detailed description of his labours for 
the reference of those who read his works. Independently 
of the latter being too long lor this work, we have a specific 
luason for avoiding it, which will appear in the course of this 
article: namely, that the writings of Laplace do not give 
specific information as to what was done by himself and 
what by others; and that no one has yet supplied the defi¬ 
ciency. The few facts connected with his personal life are 
drawn from tlio filoge of Fourier, or from the ‘ Biographic 
dcs Coutemporains.’ 

Pierre Simon Laplace was born, March, 174!). at Beau- 
mont-en-Auge, near Honfleur, and was the son of a farmer. 
He received a good education, and appears at first to have 
turned his attention to theology; hut as early as the age of 
eighteen ho went to Paris, having previously taught mathe¬ 
matics at his native place. He had letters of introduction 
to D’Alembert, hut finding that they procured him no 
notice from that philosopher, he wrote him a letter on some 
elementary points of mechanics, with which D’ Alembert was 
so much pleased that he sent for Laplace the same day, 
telling him that lie had found a better way of calling atten¬ 
tion to liis claims than by letters of introduction. Very 
shortly afterwards the recommendation of D’Alembert pro¬ 


cured for Laplace a chair of mathematics at the military 
school of Paris. This took place in 1768 or 1769; in 1772 
Laplace showed his powers in a paper on integration of equa¬ 
tions of finite differences in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Turin; and from that time his scientific life was one atchiove- 
ment after another, until he attained a reputation almost 
Newtonian with the world at large, and of the highest extent 
and character among mathematicians, who, though they 
cannot oven compare walks of so different a kind as those 
of Newton and Laplace, feel that the tetter must he named 
next after Lagrange, and the two together above all the fol¬ 
lowers of the first. 

The political life of Laplace was not so favourably distin¬ 
guished. In 1799 the First Consul made him minister of tho 
interior. With the views which Napoleon always professed 
with respect to science, it is not wonderful that he should have 
made the experiment of trying to strengthen his adminis¬ 
tration by tlio assistance of a philosopher whose rising fame 
made the French expect to claim a name which should rival 
that of Newton. But the experiment was not successful; 
and after a very short period the First Consul removed La¬ 
place to the head of the sdnat conservatour. The subse¬ 
quent account given by Napoleon of his minister will be a 
part of the biography of Laplace in all time to come. ‘ A 
mathematician of the highest rank, he lost not a moment in 
showing himself below mediocrity as a minister. In his very 
first attempt at business the consuls saw that they had 
made a mistake. Laplace looked at no question in its truo 
point of view. He was always searching after subtleties ; all 
his ideas were problems, and he carried the spirit of the 
infinitesimal culculus into the management of business.’ 
This pointed satire is not, we suspect, one of which the force 
will he always admitted; first, because it is so] very like 
what a satirist ought to say of a mathematician ; secondly, 
because the character of Laplace’s mathematical writings is 
signally and ridiculously the opposite of all the preceding, 
as we shall presently notice. That Laplace was an incom¬ 
petent minister is probable ; but this is not tho worst. 

In 1814 lie voted for the deposition of his benefactor, a 
step which might have been justifiable on public grounds: 
but nothing can excuse the suppression of the dedication to 
Napoleon, which stood at the front of his ‘ Thdorie des Pro- 
babilitcs’during tho prosperity of his benefactor, and no 
longer. Laplace, who had been created a count by Napo¬ 
leon, and a marquis by Louis XVIII. immediately after the 
Restoration, did not appear ut court, during the short re¬ 
storation of the former. Of his political conduct during 
the Revolution we have no account, except that he was at 
one time under the suspicion of the authorities, and was 
removed from the commission of weights and meusuies. 

Any account of such a man as Laplace, written so short a 
time after his death, and in another country, must be 
looked upon as provisional. In giving all wc know, we 
desire our readers to remember that no authentic Life of 
him has issuud from the French press, except only tho pro¬ 
fessed eloge of Fourier. If by stating those impressions as 
to his character which have been made upon many in this 
country, we should in any way ho instrumental in inducing 
those who best knew liim to destroy the basis on which they 
are formed, wo shall do service to his reputation ; but if that 
basis cannot be destroyed, wc are only doing the duty of 
biographers. We say then, that in the suppression of tho 
dedication, which we now cite entire, and which appeared in 
1812, and not in 1814, there is a primii facte appearance of 
ingratitude and pusillanimity, the evidence of which, if not 
answered, should ho perpetuated. 

‘A Napoifion-lc-Grand. — Sire, La bienveillance avee 
laquelle V.M. a daignfi accueillir l’hommagc do men trait 6 
de Mccanique Celeste, m'a inspire le desir do Ini dedier cot 
ouvrage sur le cale.ul des Probabilities. Go calc.ul dclicat 
s’etend aux questions les plus importantes do la vie, qui nc 
sout on effet pour la plupart quo des prolilcmes de proba- 
bilitc. 11 doit sur ce. rapport interesscr V. M., dont le genie 
sait si bien apprdcier ct si dignement enuourager tout ce qui 
peut contribuer au progres des hiinicres et de la prospente 
publique. J’ose la supplier d'agiuor ce nouvol homniage 
dicld par la plus vivo reconnaissance, et par les sentimens 
profonds de l’admiration et de respect avee lcsquels je suis. 
Sire, de V. M. le tris humble et tr&s obcissant servitcur ct 
fiddle sujet, Laplace.' 

As if to make such a suppression us striking as possible, 
Laplace had said, ten vears before, in the dedication of the 
| third volume of the ‘ Mtoaniquo Cdleste,’ to the Firat Con 
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nil, * Pause oat ouvrage, consaerfi & la plug gulilime deg 
acienceg naturellet, Stre un monument durable de la recon- 
naiBganoe que votre accueil et leg bienfaits du gouverne- 
ment inspirent a ceux qui lea cultivent. De toutes lee vc- 
ritcs qu’il rerrferme, l'expression de ce sentiment sera tou- 
jours pour moi la plug precieuse.’ Laplace did not live to 
publish the aecond edition of the * Mecanique Create.’ 

After the final Restoration Laplaoe’s only public employ¬ 
ments were of a scientific character, and he died on the 5th 
of May, 182 7. His last words were, ‘ Ce que nous connais- 
scms eat peu de choae; ce que nous ignorona eat immense.’ 

‘ The Author of the Mdcanique Cdleate, to use a com¬ 
mon aynonyme for Luplaoe, must be an object of the admi¬ 
ration of posterity as long as any record of the eighteenth 
century exists. With the exception of some experiments 
made in conjunction with Lavoisier, to determine the quan¬ 
tity of heat in different bodies, we do not find that Laplace 
was employed in actual experiment. But for many years 
he was the head, though not the hand, of European astro¬ 
nomy ; and most of the labours of observation were made 
in directions pointed out by him, or for the furtherance of 
his discoveries in the consequences of the law of gravitation. 
Before however we begin to speak of them, there is an im¬ 
portant caution, for the want of which a reader of the MiSca- 
liique Cfileste ’ might even overrate Laplace, great as he is. 

The French sohool of writers on mathematical subjects 
bag for a long time been wedded to the reprehensible habit 
of omitting all notice of their predecessors, and Laplace is 
the most striking instance of this practice, which he carried 
to tho utmost extent. In that part of the 1 Mecanique 
Celeste' in which ho revels iu the results of Lagrange, there 
is no mention of the name of the latter. The reader who 
has studied the works of preceding writers will find him, in 
the * Thfiorie des Probabilities,’ anticipated by De Moivre, 
J amesBernouilli, &c., on certain points. But there is not a 
hint that any one had previously given those results from 
which perhaps his sagacity led him to his own more general 
method. The reader of the ‘ Mficanique Celeste ’ will find 
that, for any thing he can see to the contrary, Euler, Claiiv 
aut, D’Alembert, and above all Lagrange, need never have 
existed. The reader of the ‘ SystSme du Monde’ finds 
Laplace referring to himself in almost every page, while 
now and then, perhaps not twenty times in all, his prede¬ 
cessors in theory are mentioned with a scanty reference to 
what they have done; while the names of observers, be¬ 
tween whom and himself there could be no rivalry, occur in 
many places. To such an absurd pitch is this suppression 
carried, that even Taylor’s name is not monlioned in con¬ 
nexion with his celebrated theorem; but Laplace gravely 
informs his renders, ‘ Nous donnerons quelqucs thfiorflmes 
gen/iraux qui nous soront utiles dans la suite,’ those general 
theorems being known all over Europe by the names of 
Maclaurin, Taylor, and Lagrange. And even in his Theory 
of Probabilities Lagrange's theorem is only ‘ la formula (p) 
du numfiio 21 du second livro de la Mficaninue Celeste. It 
is true that at the end of the Mccanique Celeste he gives 
historical accounts, in a condensed form, of the discoveries of 
others ; but these accounts never in any one instance an¬ 
swer the question—Which pages of tho preceding part of 
the work contain the original matter of Laplace, and in 
which is he only following tho track of his predecessor ? 

The consequence is, that a student who lias followed the 
writings of Laplace with that admiration which they must 
command, is staggered when he comes afterwards to find 
that in almost every part of the work there are important 
steps which do not belong to Laplace at all. He is then 
apt to imagine that whon he reads more extensively he 
shall find himself obliged to restore more and more to the 
right owner, until nothing is left which can make a reputa¬ 
tion such at is that of Laplace with the world at large. Such 
an impression would be wholly incorrect ; but it would be 
no more than the just reward of the practice of suppression. 
Nevertheless the researches on the figure of the planets in 
the * Mficanique Cdleste,’ and the general method of the 
‘ Thdorie des Probability ' for the approximation to the 
values of definite integrals, are alone sufficient, when all 
needful restoration has been made, to enable us to say, 
that Laplace was one of the greatest of mathematicians. 

The two first volumes of the ‘ Mecanique Cddeste ’ ap¬ 
peared in the year VII. of the Republic (which lasted from 
the 22nd of September, I7#8, to the 21st of September, 
1799,, and may have been the inducement of the Fiist 
Consul to make Laplsee a member of the government The 


third volume appeared in 1802, the fourth in 1805, and the 
fifth in 1825. One posthumous Supplement has appeared. 
The headings of the chapters throughout will bo a more 
useful appendage to an article in a work of reference than 
any account which we could find room for, especially with 
regard to a philosopher whose discoveries are, like those of 
Newton, dwelt on in every popular work. 

In v'ol. i. are found— 

Book I. On the General Laws qf Equilibrium and Motion. 

Chapter 1. On the Equilibrium and Composition of 
Forces which act on a Material Point. 

Chapter 2. On the Motion of a Material Point. 

Chapter 3. On the Equilibrium of a System of Bodies. 

Chapter 4. On the Equilibrium of Fluids. 

Chapter 5. General Principles of the Motion of a System 
of Bodies. 

Chapter 6. On the Laws of Motion of a System o. 
Bodies, for all Relations between the Foreo and Velocity 
which are mathematically possible. 

Chapter 7. On the Motion of a Solid Body of any 
Figure. 

Chapter 8. On the Motion of Fluids. 

Book II. On the Law of Universal Gravitation, and on 

the Motion of the Centres of Gravity of the Heavenly 

Bodies. 

Chapter 1 . On the Law of Universal Gravitation, col¬ 
lected from Phenomena. 

Chapter 2. On tho Differential Equations of the Motion 
of a System of Bodies acting on each other by their mutual 
Attraction. 

Chapter 3. First Approximation to the Celestial Motions, 
or Theory of the Elliptic Motion. 

Chapter 4. Determination of the Elements of the Ellip¬ 
tic Motion. 

Chapter 5. General Methods for determining the Motions 
of the Heavenly Bodies by successive Approximation. 

Chapter 6. Second Approximation to the Celestial Mo¬ 
tions, or Theory of their Perturbations. 

Chapter 7. On the Secular Inequalities of the Celestial 
Motions. 

Chapter 8. Second method of Approximation to the Ce¬ 
lestial Motions (by the Variation of Elements). 

In vol. ii. are contained— 

Book III. On the Figure of the Celestial Bodies. 

Chapter 1. On the Attraction of Homogeneous Spheroids, 
terminated by surfaces of the second order. 

Chapter 2. Development of the Attraction of all Sphe¬ 
roids in Series. 

Chapter 3. On the Figure of Equilibrium of a Homo¬ 
geneous Fluid Mass which has a Rotatory Motion. 

Chapter 4. On the Figure of a Spheroid which differs 
little from a Sphere, and is covered by a stratum of fluid 
iu equilibrio. 

Chapter 5. Comparison of the preceding theory with 
observation. 

Chapter 6. On the Figure of Saturn’s Ring. 

Chapter 7. On the Figure of the Atmospheres of the 
Heavenly Bodies. 

Book IV. On the Oscillations of the Sea and the Atmo¬ 
sphere. 

Chapter 1 . Theory of the Ebb and Flow of the Sea. 

Chapter 2. On the Stability of the Equilibrium ol' the 
Sea. 

Chapter 3. On the method of taking into account, in 
the Theory of the Tides, the various circumstances peculiar 
to each port. 

Chapter 4. Comparison of the preceding theory with 
observation. 

Book V. On the Motion qf the Celestial Bodies about their 
Centres qf Gravity. 

Chapter 1. On the Motion of the Earth about its Centre 
of Gravity. 

Chapter 2. On the Motion of the Moon about its Centro 
of Gravity. 

Chapter 3. On the Motion of the Rings of Saturn sbout 
their Centres of Gravity. 

In vol. iii. are contained— 

Book VI. Particular Theories of the Planets. 

Chapter I. Formula! for the Plauetary Inequalities de¬ 
pending on the squares and higher powers of the Excen- 
tricities and Inclinations of the Orbits. 
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Chapter 2. Inequalities depending on the Square of the 
Disturbing Force. 

Chapter 3. Perturbations due to the Ellipticity of the 

Sun. 

Chapter 4. Perturbations of the Motion of the Planets, 
arising from the action of their Satellites. 

Chapter 5. Considerations on the Elliptic part of the 
Radius Vector. 

Chapter 6. Numerical values of the quantities contained 
in the expressions for the Planetary Inequalities. 

Chapter 7. Numerical expressions for the Secular Va¬ 
riations of the Elements. 

Chapter 8. Theory of Mercury. 

Chapter 9. Theory of Venus. 

Chapter 10. Theory of the Motion of the Earth. 

Chapter 11. Theory of Mars. 

Chapter 12. Theory of Jupiter. 

Chapter 13. Theory of Saturn. 

Chapter 14. Theory of Uranus. 

Chapter ] 5. On some equations of condition which exist 
between the Planetary Inequalities, and which serve to 
verify them. , 

Chapter 16. On the Masses of the Planets and the Moon. 

Chapter 1 7. On the Formation of Astronomical Tables, 
and on the Invariable Plane of the Planetary System. 

Chapter 18. On the Action of the Stars upon the Plane¬ 
tary System. 

Book VII. Theory of the Moon. 

General considerations not arranged os a chapter. 

Chapter 1. Integration of the Differential Equations of 
the Lunar Motion. 

Chapter 2. On the Lunar Inequalities due to the Non¬ 
sphericity of the Earth and Moon. 

Chapter 3. Ou the Lunar Inequalities due to the Action 
of the Planets. 

Chapter 4. Comparison of the preceding theory with 
observation. 

Chapter 3. On an Inequality of long period which ap¬ 
pears to exist in the Lunar Motion. 

Chapter 6. On the Secular Variations in the Motion of' 
the Moon and the Earth, which may be produced by the 
resistance ofun Ethereal Fluid. 

In vol. iv. are contained— 

Book VIII. Theory of the Satellites of Jupiter, Saturn, 
and Uranus. 

Chapter 1. Equations of Motion of the Satellites of Ju¬ 
piter, taking into consideration their Mutual Attractions, 
that of the Sun, and that of the Oblate Spheroid of J unitor. 

Chapter 2. On the Inequalities of the Motion of Ju¬ 
piter's Satellites, independent of the Excentricities and In¬ 
clinations of the Orbits. 

Chapter 3. On the Inequalities of the Motion of the 
Satellites, depending on the Excentricities of the Orbits. 

Chapter 4. On the Inequalities of tho Motion of the 
Sal ellites in Latitude. 

Chapter 5. On the Inequalities depending on the Squares 
and Products of the Excentricities and Inclinations of the 
Orbits. 

Chapter 6. On the Inequalities depending on the Square 
of the Disturbing Force. 

Chapter 6, tho second (misprint). N umerical values of 
the preceding inequalities. 

Chapter 7. On the Duration of the Eclipses of the Sa 
tellites. 

Chapter 8. Determination of the Masses of the Satel¬ 
lites, and of the Oblateness of Jupiter. 

Chapter 9. On the Excentricities and Inclinations of 
the Orbits of the Satellites. 

Chapter 10. On the Libration of the Three First Satel¬ 
lites of Jupiter. 

Chapter 11. Theory of the Fourth Satellite. 

Chapter 12. Theory of the Third Satellite. 

Chapter 13. Theory of the Second Satellite. 

Chapter 14. Theory of the First Satellite. 

Chapter 15. On the Duration of the Eclipses of the Sa¬ 
tellites, containing the comparison with observation. 

Chapter 16. On the Satellites of Saturn. 

Chapter 17. On the Satellites of Uranus. 

Book IX. Theory qf Comets. 

Chanter I. Theory of the Perturbation of Comets,, 


Chapter 2. On the Perturbations of a Comet when it 
approaches very near a Planet. 

Chapter 3. On the Action of Comets on Planets, and on 
the Masses of Comets. 

Book X. On Various Points qf the System of the Universe. 

Chapter 1 On Astronomical Refraction. 

Chapter 2. On Terrestrial Refraction. 

Chapter 3. On the Extinction of the Light of Stars by 
the Atmosphere, and on the Atmosphere of the Sun. 

Chapter 4. On the Measurement of Altitudes by the 
Barometer. 

Chapter 5. On the Descent of Bodies which fall from a 
great height. 

Chapter 6. On some eases in which the Motion of several 
Attracting Bodies can be rigorously obtained. 

Chapter 7. On the Alterations which tho Motion of 
Planets or Comets may undergo by the resistance of the 
media which they traverse, and by the gradual transmission 
of gravity. 

Chapter 8. Supplement to the Theories of Jupiter, Sa¬ 
turn, and the Moon. 

Chapter 9. On the Masses of the Planets and Satellites, 
and on Astronomical Tables. 

Supplement to Book X. On Capillary Attraction. 

Section 1. Theory of Capillary Attraction. 

Section 2. Comparison with experiment. 

In vol. v. are contained— 

Book XI. On the Figure and Rotation of the Earth. 

Chapter!. Historical Notice. 

Chapter 2. On the Figure of the Earth. 

Chapter 3. On the Axis of Rotation of tho Earth. 

Chapter 4. On the Temperature of the Earth, and on 
the Diminution of the Length of tho Day by its cooling. 

Book XII. On the Attraction and Repulsion qf Spheres, 

and on the Laws of Equilibrium and Motion of Elastic 

Fluids. 

Chapter 1. Historical Notice. 

Chapter 2. On ihc Attraction of Spheres, and the Re¬ 
pulsion of Elastic Fluids. 

Chapter 3. On the Velocity of Sound, tho Motion of 
Elastic Fluids, and on Aqueous Vapour. 

Book XIII. On the Oscillations of the Fluids which cover 
the Planets. 

Chapter 1. Historical Notice, especially on the Tides. 

Chapter 2. New Researches on the Tides. 

Chapter 3. Comparison with observations, as to the 
Heights of Tides. 

Chapter 4. Comparison with observations, as to the 
Times and Intervals of High Water. 

Chapter 5. On the Partial Tides of which the period is 
about a day. 

Chapter 6. On the Partial Tides which depend on the 
fourth inverse power of the Moon’s Distance. 

Chapter 7: On the Tides of the Atmosphere. 


Book XIV. On the Motion qf the Celestial Bodies about 
their Centres of Gravity. 

Chapter 1. Historical Notice of and Formula) on the 
Precession of the Equinoxes. 

Chapter 2. Historical Notice of and Remarks on the 
Libration of the Moon. 

Chapter 3. Historical Notice of the Ring of Saturn. 

Book XV. On the Motion if the Planets and Comets. 

Chapter 1. Historical Notice. 

Chapter 2. Considerations supplemental to the second 
book; on the Variation of Elements ; on the Development 
of the Mutual Distance of Two Planets; on the Great Ine¬ 
quality of Jupiter and Saturn; on the Determination of 
the Orbits of Comets by observation. 

Book XVI. On the Motion of Satellites. 

Chapter l. Ou the Motion of the Moon. Historical 
Nonce. ,,,- 

Chapter 2. On the Lunar Theory of Newton. 

Chapter 3. On a Lunar Inequality of long period de¬ 
pending on the Difference of the Two Terrestrial Hemi¬ 
spheres; and also on those depending on the Elliptic part 
of the Earth’s Radius. 

__ Chapter 4. On the Law of UniversalAttraction. 
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Chapter 5.' On the Motion of the Satellites of Jnpiter. 
Historical Notice. 

Chapter 6. Oft the Influence of the Great Inequalities 
of J upiter on the Motion of his Satellites. 

Chapter 7. On the Satellites of Saturn and Uranus. 

Second Supplement (the first follows the tenth book). 
An extended Theory of Capillary Attraction (no date). 

Tried (and posthumous) Supplement (1827). On the 
Development of the Distance of Two Planets, and of its 
Elliptic Co-ordinates! 11 On the Tides of the Atmosphere. 

We have spoken freely of the defects of Laplace's cha¬ 
racter, both political and scientific, and it is now our more 
pleasing task to say a few words on the Mdcanique Celeste, 
as a whole. We might dwell upon the great discoveries, 
such as those of the long inequality of Saturn and Jupiter, 
the cause of the acceleration of the moon’s mean motion, 
the explanation of the peculiarities in the motion of Jupi¬ 
ter’s satellites, with a long train of similar achievements. 
But this, though the most common method of describing 
the character of a philosopher, is not the sort of description 
which should be given of the Mficanique Celeste. Its bulk 
is about 2000 quarto pages; and, owing to the omission of 
all the steps which a good mathematician may be relied 
on as able to supply, it would, if expanded to the extent in 
which Euler would have written the same matter, have 
probably reached ten thousand pages. If all this work 
hud been collected by one man, even from the writings of 
others, we should have called him the Delambre of the 
theory of gravitation, and should have prized his writings 
for their extent, their faithful representation of the state of 
tho science at a particular time, and the diligence displayed 
in the undertaking. When to tho preceding, which is for¬ 
gotten in the splendour of some of the results, we add, that 
to Laplace is due the discovery of much, the development of 
more, and that by the employment of his own resources 
in a manner which takes all the originality and power 
of tho investigator, and the arrangement and combination 
of the whole, we may begin to see how he has earned, his 
fame. 

There is moreover another consideration which applies to 
tho author of tho Mwanique Celeste, more than to any 
other except that of the Principia. When an investigate! 
produces one result after another, upon detached ana un¬ 
connected subjects, we may feel admiration of his skill and 
sagacity, but we can never know whether ho followed a 
route with the determination of overcoming a specific dif¬ 
ficulty, or not. He tells us where he succeeded, but not 
where ho failed. It is otherwise when an original writm 
attempts a complete system, at every part of which he must 
work, and must show the world either a result or a blank. 
It is seldom that Laplaco leaves off at the same point with 
his predecessors, though obliged, as just stated, to strive for 
pre-eminence on every single point. Had he consulted his 
own glory he would have taken care always to note exactly 
that part of his own work in which he had a forerunner; 
and it is not until this shall have been well and precisely 
done that his labours will receive their proper Appreciation. 
His mathematical style is utterly destitute of the symme¬ 
try of that of Lagrange and the simplicity of that of Euler; 
and he is frequently even clumsy. He pays little attention 
to extreme correctness of form. Upon fundamental prin¬ 
ciples, whether of mechanics or analysis, he frequently 
needs a commentator, at least for the student. 

Laplaco explained his discoveries in a work entitled ‘Ex¬ 
position du Systfimo du Monde,' of which the fifth edition 
bears the date 1824. The account here given is in style 
and clearness of a superior kind, somewhat too egotistical, 
and partaking[ of the disposition to suppression already 
notiood. A similar companion to the Tneory of Probabi¬ 
lities appeared «b a preface to the work itself, and. was 
published separately (fifth edition, 1825), under the title of 
‘Essai Philosophique sur les Probability.’ A little treatise, 
published in 1821, called ‘ Prficis de l'Histoire do l’Astro- 
nomie,’ afterwards was made the fifth book of the fifth 
edition of the * Systfime du Monde.’ His lectures on the 
elementary branches of mathematics are in the ‘ Le^o^ de 
l’Ecole Normal*.’ 

Of the ‘ Thfiorie des Probability ’ we must speak pre¬ 
cisely as of the ' Mfoantque Cfieste,’ adding perhaps that 
there is no part of the latter in which more original 
power is displayed than in the former. The subject 
being somewhat isolated, its results are little known; 
they have however been extensively applied to astronomy, 
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both by Laplace himself, and particularly by the German 
writers. 

The ‘ M6canique Celeste’ was partly translated into 
English by a learned American writer, Dr.Bowditch, whose 
recent death, though it has prevented his superintending 
the close of his work, did not take place till the whole was 
ready for press. The well known work of Mrs. Somerville 
is a selection from the ‘ Mlcanique Celeste,' involving all 
the fundamental parts of the theory of gravitation. Tho 
‘ Systfime du Monde’ was translated by the late astronomer 
royal, Mr. Pond. The fundamental parts of the' Theorie des 
Probability ’ will be found in the * Encyclopaedia Metropo¬ 
litans,' article ‘Theory of Probabilities , ana the method of 
using Laplace’s results, with no other knowledge than that 
of common arithmetic, in the ‘ Essay on Probabilities ’ in 
Dr. Lardner’s ‘ Cabinet Cyclopaedia.’ The forthcoming 
numbers of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ’ will contain uu 
article on Probabilities, in which the same results of ana¬ 
lysis are treated. 

It is sometimes stated by English writers that Laplace 
was an atheist. We have attentively examined every pas¬ 
sage which has been brought in proof of this assertion, and 
we can find nothing which makes either for or against such 
a supposition. It is easy, with an hypothesis, to interpret 
passages of on author; but we are quite convinced tliut a 
person reading Laplace for philosophical information would 
meet with nothing which could either raise or solve a ques¬ 
tion as to tho writer’s opinions on the fundamental point of 
natural religion, unless it had been put into his head to 
look. If those who make the assertion have any pi ivate 
grounds for it, they should produce their evidence; but tho 
assertion, whether considered with reference to the indivi¬ 
dual, or to the public before which it is made, should not 
bo hazarded merely because a writer who is investigating 
such points as can be determined by experiment and ana¬ 
lysis does not introduco his opinions on a question which 
cannot be submitted to calculation. An attempt to explain 
how the solar system might possibly have arisen from the 
cooling of a mass of fluid or vapour is called atheistical, 
because it attempts to ascend one step in the chain of 
causes; the Principia of Newton was designated by the 
same term, and for a similar reason. What Laplace’s opi¬ 
nions were, we do not know; and it is not fair that a writer 
who, at a time of perfect license on such matters, has 
studiously avoided entering on the subject, should be slated 
as of one opinion or the other, upon the authority of a few 
passages of which it can only be said (as it could equally be 
said of most mathematical works) that they might have 
been written by a person of any religious or political senti¬ 
ments whatever. 

LAPLAND, the country of the Laplandors, comprehends 
the northern and north-eastern part of the Scandinavian 
peninsula. It is difficult to assign its boundaries. It 
seems that in the twelfth and thirteenth conturies all the 
country north of G4° N. lat., as far as Cape North Kyn und 
North Cape (71°ll / and 71“ 8'), between the White Sea 
on the east and the Norwegian Sea on tho west, was en¬ 
tirely in possession of the people called Laplanders, and 
independent of any of the neighbouring kingdoms, but that 
along the northern coast of Norway the inhabitants of Teu¬ 
tonic origin advanced rapidly towards the north, probably 
attracted by the rich ood-fishcry'between the Lofodcn Islands. 
Being settled there, and having tried to introduco agri¬ 
culture with various success, they acquired %reat influence 
among tho natives, and in the thirteenth century the Lap¬ 
landers became subject to tho king of Norway. But as this 
submission was rather nominal than real, the neighbouring 
nations, the Swedes and Russians, also settled in thoso dis¬ 
tricts which wore nearest to their dominions. In conse¬ 
quence of these settlements and the changes introduced by 
more recent political events, Lapland is divided between Nor¬ 
way, Sweden, and Russia, and the settlers from these countries 
are now much more numerous than the original Laplanders. 

Lapland probably comprises an area of about 120,000 
jquare miles, of which about one-half is subject to Russia. 
It is divided from Swedish Lapland by the river Muonio-, an 
affluent of the Tomea Elf, and by the last-mentioned river, 
and from that part of Lapland which is annexed to Norway 
by the Tana Elf; hut a small tract of coast to the east of 
the mouth of the Tana Elf, and extending as far east as 
the Bugge Fiord, also belongs to Norway. Russian Lap- 
land is divided between the two governments of Archangel 
andUleaborg; in the former it constitutes the district of 
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MM of the owner’s property thereto, in which cftse Such Thirdly, the thing taken mast be good*; and at common 
Convenient constitutes the felonious taking. The doctrine of law larceny could be committed only in respect or personal 
constructive taking has given rise to many nice distinctions, goods. Tilings real, or things annexed to the soil, teohni- 
Generally speaking, there i^mbeno larceny where the pos- eally called the realty, or which are connected with the 
Session is voluntarily parted’with. Thus if 1 lend another soil and freehold, and which are therefore, in legal lan- 
my horse for a certain period, and he rides away with the guftge, said to savour of the realty, were not subjects of 
horse and sells him, it u no larceny, but a civil wrong, for larceny at common law. This rule was observed so strictly, 
which the only remedy is by action. But whore the peases- that larceny could not he committed by stealing title deeds, 
sion Of a bowels obtained on the pretence only of bottowing, nor by stealing growing corn, grass, trees, &c„ unless 
and With' the intent to keep or sell him, such parting with severed from the realty by the tlnef or by the owner, or by 
the possession by tho owner will not diminish the criminal a third person, and taken at another time, 
responsibility of tho taker. Larceny is not commits = ? when The subject matter of larceny at common law must also 
the possession is obtained in the first instance bond fide have been of things in possession, as distinguished from 
without any fraudulent intention. Thus wbere A saVes goods things (technically called choses) m action, i.o. things which 
from a house on fire, and tukes them home, haVitig at the am of no intrinsic value, but are capable of being made 
time an honest intention of preserving them for the otyner. availaHo by action or demand, as deeds, bonds, bills, notes, 
although the next morning A conceals the goods and afid other Securities for money, &c. 
denies having had the possession of them, it is a breach of The inconvenience arising from those rules, winch are 
trust, and no felony. Where however tho absolute or tom- adapted to a very different statu of sucioty, is remedied 
porary owner bails or delivers goods to another, but retains by several statutes passed during the last'and the present 
tho benefioial possession of them, a conversion of tho goods century. 

by such baileo to his own use will bo larceny. A servant The objection founded upon the connection of the tiling 
entrusted with his master’s goods, a shepherd with sheep, stolen with the realty is removed by several provisions of 
&c., who embezzles them, is guilty of larceny at common 1 and 8 Geo. IV., c. 29. That statute, sec. 23, makes the 
law, because in such cases the possession of tho servant, &e, stealing of written or printed papeis or parchments, being 
is in law tho possession of the master. If the owner is, by evidence of title to real estate, a misdemeanor punishable 
whatever means, induced willingly to part with his fro- at tho discretion of the court by transportation for seven 
perty in the goods, and not merely with the possession of years, or by fine or imprisonment, or both. It further 
them, the offence does not amount to larceny; as whore enacts, sec 38, that if any person steal or cut, break, root 
possession of goods is obtained under colour of a purchase up, or destroy or damage, with intent to btcal, any lice, 
actually completed, although with an intention of running sapling, or shrub, or any underwood growing in a park, 
off without paying for them. But where the owner of a pleasure-ground, garden, orchard, or avenue, or in ground 
horse on sale allows his paces to be tried by o person who adjoining to a dwelling-house (in ease the value of tho 
mounts and rides off with the horse, it is larceny, as the article or articles stolen, or tho amount of the tnjuty done, 
owner never parted with the property, nor indeed with tho exceed one pound), he shall be guilty of felony, and liable 
possession, for goods in the presence of the owner are m to punishment as for simple larceny: so if the trees, &<-. be 
law considered as in his possession, though used by another, growing elsewhere, and tlie value or amount of nijuiv 
Where A goes to B’s shop in the name of C, and nSlts for exceed five pounds. It further enacts (s. 39) thut if any 
a hat which C has ordered, and it is delivered to A, who person steal or break, root up, destroy or damage, with m* 
converts it to his own use, it is no larceny, because by ttent "to steal, tlie whole or part of any tree, sapling, or 
such delivery B parted with the property m the hat. But shrub, or any underwood, wheresoever growing, tlie value 
if upon A’s asking for the hat, B had delivered two hats for of the articles stolen or tho lnjut y done being to the amount 
C to choose from, and A had converted both or either of a shilling, every such offender, being convicted before a 
to Ins own use, tlie offence would have boon larceny, be* justice of the peace, shall for the first offence forfeit, over 
cause B parted with the possession only, and not with the and abovo the value of the articles stolen or the amount of 
property, as the right of property would have remained in the injury done, a sum not exceeding five pounds; sand 
B Until C had made his election, and the bsue possession any person so convicted who shall afterwards be convicted 
was obtained fraudulently. W Of any of the said offences is to be imprisoned and kept to 

Secondly, there must not only be* ft taking, but also a hard labour for a term not exceeding twelve months; and if 
carrying away, technically called asportation, to constitute the second conviction take place before two justices, they 
which the goods Stolen must be actually removed from tlie may order the offender, if a male, to be whipped; and if 
position which they before occupied- Entire removal,’ to any person so twice convicted afterwaids commit any 
however slight a distance, is a sufficient asportation; as if of the said offences, such offender is to be deemed guilty 
a thief be detected whilst leading a horse out of afield, of felony, and is liable to be punished in the same manner as 
So where A goes to an inn, and says to tho ostler, ‘Bring out in the case of simple larceny. It further enacts (s. 42) that 
my home,’ pointing to B’s horse ashiS own; whereupon the if any person steal, oi destroy or damage, with intent to steal, 
horse is led out; but before A can mount, B comes Up. any plant, root, fruit, or vegetable production, growing many 
So where u guest, with intont to steal goods out of an inn, garden, orchard, nursery-ground, hothouse, greenhouse, or 
removes them down stairs; or a thief intending to steal eonservaloiy, every suoh offender, being convicted thereof 
plate, takos it out of a chest und lays it upon tho floor, or before a justice of the peace, shall, at Ins discretion, either 
intending to steal a cask from a waggon, removes it from be commuted to the common gaol or house of correction, 
otic end of the waggon to the other. But though there there tube imprisoned only or to be imprisoned and kept to 
must be an actual removal of every part from its previous hard labour lor not more than six months; or else shall 
positidu/it is not necessary that each portion of the article forfeit, over and above tlie value of the articles stolen or tlio 
sfojHWr^MOUld be removed from the space which was pre- amount of tho tnjuty done, such sum notexeeedmg twenty 
viotfsljr'bwfeUpied by other portions of that article. Thus pounds as to the justices shall seem meet; and that if any 
wtoftwr A in Raising a bag from tho bottom of a coaoh-boot person so convicted shall afterwards commit any of the 
removes each part of tlie bag from the space whioli that satd offences the offence shall be deemed felony, and shall 
Specific part occupied, though the whole bag be not re- 'be punishable as in eases of simple larceny, 
moved from every portion of the apace Which the bag filled By the same statute (s. 44) it is made felony, punishable 
i» that boot, the asportation is complete. So where A as in cases Of simple larceny, to steal, or rip, cut or break, 
lias drawn a book about an iueh above the top of B’s with intent to steal, glass or wood-work belonging to any 
potSkbt, B puts up his Hod, and A drops the book and building, orleftd, iron, copper, brass, or otheftnetal, or any 
iLffifft hftw into B’s pocket, it is “larceny. So where a utensil of fixture fixed in or to any buildingj or anything 
jHfokoge is, for tho purpose of cutting it open and getting made of metal fixed in land, being private property, or fei¬ 
nt the contents, merely set on end toTtfld place where it a fence to any dwelling-house, garden, area, or in any 
had lain, and the thief is disturbed before he has effected square, street, or'other place dedicated to public use or 
his purpow, the torcenyis complete. But where a ornament; and by s. 37 it is made a felony, punishable as 
severance it necessary before the thlef ckn have the entire in cases of simple laroeny, to steal, or sever with intent to 
control Over the article, the asportation is not complete steal, the ore or any metal, or any lapis calaminarts, mano-a- 
until sttSh severance is elfeelid ; as wh*re goods in s shop nese, or mundie, or any wad, black cawke, or black lead, or 
are fkttoned by a string to Ufo counter, or ta purse is entta- any cod or cannel coal, from any mine, bed, or ve in thereof, 
gled wife keyi in the owner’s pocket * The sttsliag of ahy chattel or fixturoletto boused witlj^y 
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house or lodging is by the same statute (s. 45) made felony, 
punishable as simple larceny. 

. -With respeot to choses in action, the same statute enacts 
(s, 5) that if any person shall steal any tally, order, or other 
security, entitling or evidencing title to any share or inter¬ 
est in any public stock or fund, or in any fund of any body 
corporate, company, or sooiety, or to any deposit in any 
savings’ bank, or shall steal any debenture, deod, bond, bill, 
note, warrant, order, or other security for money, or shall 
steal any warrant or order for the "delivery or transfer of 
goods or valuable things, the offence shall be deemed felony 
of the Bamo nature and in the same degree, find punishable 
in the same manner as the stoaling of any chattel of like 
value with tie share, interest, or deposit to which the secu¬ 
rity so stolen may relate, or with the money due on the 
security so stolen or seeuied thereby, or with the value of 
the goods or other valuable thing mentioned in the warrant 
or'order. It also enacts (s. 21) that if any person shall 
steal, or shall, for any fraudulent purpose, take from its 
place of deposit or from any person having lawful custody 
thereof, or shall unlawfully or maliciously obliterate, in¬ 
jure, or destroy any record, writ, return, panel, process, in¬ 
terrogatory, deposition, affidavit, rule, ordor, or warrant of 
attorney, or any original document belonging to any court 
of record, or relating to any matter, civil or criminal, begun, 
depending, or terminated in any such court, or any Dill, 
answer, interrogatory, deposition, affidavit, ordor, or decree, 
or any original document belonging to any court of equity 
or relating to any cause or matter in any such court, the 
offence rhull bo a misdemeanor, and subject at the discre¬ 
tion of iho court to transportation for seven years, or such 
other punishment by fine or imprisonment, or by both, as 
the court shall award. And by s. 22 the stealing, or, for 
any fraudulent purpose, destroying or concealing a will or 
other testamentary instrument, is a misdemeanor punishable 
by transportation for seven years, or by line or imprison¬ 
ment, or both. 

The Post-Office Act, 7 Will, IV. and 1 Viet, c. 36, s.26, 
makes the stealing and embezzling of post letters, letter- 
bags, &c., felony, punishable with a greater or less degree 
of severity, according to the nature of the offence and the 
existence or non-existence of a confidential character in the 
guilty party. [Post-Office.] 

Fourthly, tbo goods taken should generally be the goods 
of another person. 

If a man take his own goods supposing them to be the 
goods of another, no larceny is committed. It is otherwise 
where the taking is for the purpose of fraudulently charging 
another with the loss; as if a man steal bis own goods for 
the purpose of charging the bailee, or of throwing the sup¬ 
posed loss upon the hundred. If a wife take and convert 
to 'icr own use the goods of her husband, they being but 
one person in law, it does not constitute larceny. 

A joint tonant or tenant in common of any personal 
chattel cannot commit larceny respecting such chattel as 
against his co-tenant. But if such chattel be bailed or de¬ 
livered to the care or keeping of a third party for safe cus¬ 
tody, and the effect of the taking be to charge such bailee, 
it amounts to larceny. 

The converting of found goods by the finder to his own 
use does not amount to larceny, unless at the time of the 
conversion he knows, or lias the means of knowing, who is 
•the real owner. 

No larceny can be committed of things which are not the 
subject of property, as a human corpse, or of things the use 
of which is common to all mankind, as running water, wild 
animals in tlioir natural liberty, &c. It is otherwise of 
animals which are doad, or are fOcIa.imetl or confined, and 
which are useful to man as food or otherwise. But the 
stealing of dogs, cats, and ferrets, though tame and valuable, 
find of ooars, monkeys, &c., though reclaimed or confined, 
does not amount to larceny. But by 7 and 8 George IV., 
o. 39, s. 33, the stealing of dogs and of beasts and birds, or¬ 
dinarily kept in a state of confinement, is mode cognizable 
by justices of the peace. And by s. 26, it is a felony, punish- 
. able as in cases of larceny, to course, hunt, snare, or carry 
away, or kill, or wound deer kept or being in the enclosed 
part of a forest, chase, or purliou, or in enclosed land in 
which deer are usually kept. If in an unenclosed part, 
the offence is made cognizable by a justice of the peace, 
with power to impose a pecuniary .penalty not exceeding 
50#.; and a second offence, whether of the same description 
— “pt, is made felony, punishable as simple larceny. 




Stealing oysters or oyster brood from a marked-out o> 
known oyster bed, laying, or fishery, is made larceny bf 
7 & 8 Geo. IV., c. 29, s. 36. 

Fifthly, there must be an intent wholly to deprive tlio 
owner of tjie goods stolen of his properly therein, which in¬ 
tent constitutes the fraudulent and felonious character of 
the act. The most Common motive for a theft, and the or¬ 
dinary mode of depriving the owner of his property in the 
tiling stolen, are the conversion of it to the use of the taker; 
and Blackstone and others have considered that such con¬ 
version to the use of the thief, or some benefit to bo derived 
to him, is essential to the completion of the offence, agree¬ 
ably to the definition of furtum in tho civil law, ‘ contreetatio 
rei fraudulosa lucri faciendi causil.’ But it appears to be now 
settled that a wrongful destruction of the goods taken, where¬ 
by the owner is wholly deprived of his property therein, is 
sufficient to constitute this offence, although no benefit is 
sought to be derived to the taker. 

Persons convicted of simplo larceny are, by the 7 & 8 
George IV., c. 29, made liable, at the discretion of the court, 
to be transported for seven years, or to be imprisoned for a 
term not exceeding two years, and, if males, to public 
whipping in addition to imprisonment; and the court ib 
empowered to sentence the offenders to be imprisoned and 
kept to hard labour, and also to direct that they shall be 
kept in solitary confinement as to the court in its discretion 
shall seem meet. 7 Will. IV. & 1 Viet., c. 90, s. 5, re¬ 
stricts tho courts from directing that any offender shall be 
kept in solitary confinement, for any longer period than one 
month at a time, or tliair three months in the spaco of one 
year. Where the party convicted is a person already impri¬ 
soned under sentence for another crime, the court is em 
powered by 7 & 8 George IV., e. 28, s. 10, to award impn 
sonment for the subsequent offence, to commence at the 
expiration of the imprisonment to which such person has 
been previously sentenced; and where such person is al¬ 
ready under sentence either of imprisonment or of transpor¬ 
tation, the court, if empowered to pass sentence of trans¬ 
portation, may award such sentence for tho subsequent 
offence, to commence at the expiration of tho imprisonment 
or transportation to which such person has been previously 
sentenced. 

As cattle are necessarily left in fields and upon commons 
and wastes, without any person to attend them, the legisla¬ 
ture has inteifered to protect property of this description 
by heavier punishments than those inllictcd in other cases 
of larceny. Cattle-stealers were by several statutes ex¬ 
cluded from benefit of clergy; and upon the abolition of 
the distinction between capital and clergyuble felonies by 
7 & 8 George IV., c. 29, stealing any horse, mare, gelding, 
eolt, or filly, or any bull, cow, ox, heifer, or calf, or any 
ram, ewe, slicep, or lamb, or wilfully killing such cattle 
Vilh intent to steal the carcass or skin or any part of the 
cattle so killed, was made a felony punishable with death. 
But now under 7 Will. IV. & 1 Viet., c. 90, the punish¬ 
ment of this offonce is transportation for not more than 
fifteen or less than ten years, or imprisonment not ex¬ 
ceeding throe years, 

A person guilty of larceny maybe indicted for the offence 
at the suit of the crown [Indictment] ; and he might for¬ 
merly have been appealed or accused in a private action 
brought by the party injured [Appeal] to punish tho 
offender and obtain restitution. The appeal is now taken 
away; but the party injured, and indeed, any other 
person, may prefer a bill of indictment without tho leave 
or even the knowledge of tho crown or its officers. But 
the crown may interpose by entering a nolle prosequi 
before judgment, or by pardoning the offender afterwards ; 
whereas in an appeal the crown could neither stop the pro¬ 
ceedings nor pardon tho appellee, whose life after convic¬ 
tion and judgment was wholly at the mercy of the up 
pellant. 

II. Compound larceny is where tho crime ot larceny is 
accompanied by circumstances which the legislature has 
considered as aggravating the offence and requiring an in¬ 
crease of punishment. 

Pjider 7 & 8 George IV., c. 29, s. 6, stealing from the 
person of another, whether openly or clandestinely, is a 
felony punishable by transportation for life or not less than 
.Seven years, or imprisonment for not more than four years 
with or without whipping. To constitute this offenoe the 
thing stolen must be completely lemoved from the person of 
the owner, though such complete removal is not necessary 

2 U 2 
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in cum Simple larceny. n l » mw'**r to tbe.eltatge, 
i that such force or fear wa» *M>a ^'wouW .make ihe#®"^-- 
a mountto robbery. [RoB«nnn|‘^.. < \A\ 

Breaking and entering any chm-ph <or chapel tb- 
meant a ohapol in connttxiotti with the Ertsbltebedseligi 
and Mealing therein atyr chattel, or breaking out 
church or chapel after having stolen any chattel ' 

■was made a cftpitalfelony by 7 & 8 George IV* c.'29,*;30, 
but tbepunishment was mitigated to transportation for life 
or for nob fete than seven years, or imprisonment,not ex- 
ceeding three years with or without hard labour and solitary 
conftnmrifoittJw 0 & 7 William IV., c, 4. ... 

By 7 Self George IV., c. 29, s. 12, breaking and entering 
a dwelling-house and stealing therein any chattel, money, 
or-valuable security to any viflue whatever, hr stealing in a 
dwelling-house any chattel, money, or valuable security to 
the value of tl. without a breaking anil entering, was made 
a eapilal felony. The offence is now, under 7 Will-, IV. & 
1 Viet., c. 90, a felony punishable by transportation , for not 
more than fifteen or less than teu years, or imprisonment 
not exceeding threo years; and the same punishment)* 
provided in cases where any such property is stolon in a 
dwelling-house, and any one being therein is by menace or 
threat put in bodily fear; and also in cases of breaking 
andentering a building \vithin the curtilage of a dwelling- 
house and 'occupied therewith, and stealing in such 
building, .. - • 

The same punishment is affixed to the offence of breaking 
and entering a shop, warehouse, or counting-house, and 
stealing thorein any chattel, monSy, or valuable security; 
and to the offence of stealing, to the value of l<lr„ any goods 
or article of silk, woollen, linen or cotton whilst laid, placed 
or exposed during any process of manufacture-in a building, 
field, or other place ; and to the offence of-stealing goods in 
a vessel, barge, or boat in any port or upon dny navigable 
river or canal, or any creek belonging thereto, or from a 
dock, wharf, or quay adjacent thereto.; and to the offence 
of plundering or stealing any part of a vessel in distress, or 
wrecked,’stranded, or cast on shore, or any goods or articles 
belonging to such vessel. (For the Roman law of theft see 
Robbery.) ; 

LARCH TREE, \Mw—Abies Lartx.) 

LARCHE'R, PIERRE HENRI, born at bijou in J [26, 
applied himself especially to the study pf the Greek classics, 
and made himself known by. several translations from them, 
the principal of whieh is his translation of Herodotus, with 
a commentary, Paris, 1786, a useful book, which was re- 
>; published in an itenroved edition»>9,vols. 8vo., 1805. In 
r'i" 1774 Larcher published a ‘Memoir on the Goddess Venus,’ 
which obtained the prise of the Academy of .Inscriptions, 
of which body he afterwards became. <a member. ’ Ho tted 
a controversy with Voltaire, in consequence of some strip.; 
tures which he wrote on Voltaire's ‘ Philospphtede rHis- 
toire,’ Voltaire replied in his usual sarcastic vein ip. the 
‘ Defense do mon Oncle,’ and Larcher answered him in the 
' Reponse 4 la Defense de mon Oncle.’ After the Revo-, 
lution, Larcher was made a member of the National Insti¬ 
tute. He died at Paris, in December, 1812. ■,>, 

' Larcber’s translation of Herodotus, which is his chief 
work, has the merit of being generally correct, but it has 
no recommendations of style, and as a work of art it alto-. 
gothef foibMo represent the beautiful simplicity of the, 
.' The commentary on the text is still usefel', 
lister foom containing all that might now be added 
of Herodotus. Larcher ahto translated the 
ihon. . . 
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minister of 
a course; which 
'#®e fook, 'going abroad to. 
it raocs than throe years at 
GrteyinsandBurmann.and 
itt, Re returned to England 


in 1703, and continued prosecuting bis theological studies 
with a view to -the ministry; huvit was not till he was 
twenty-five that he began to preach. , ’ . 

The course of his after-life is toon desoribed. He became 
private chaplain in t he fawily of . Isuly Treby, who died in 
1729; and was a lecturer at the Disssating cbapel in the 
.Old Jewry. He was net aeoeptablo as a preacher owing to 
the want of power to modulate hls voice, arising from the 
imperfection of his sense of hearing. jj- 

.The Dissenters have no means o&placmg their scholars 
in any situations which can leave them at liberty to prose¬ 
cute those studies, the results of which are,, of the most 
essential benefit to the great interests which .they hold pe¬ 
culiarly dear.; so that Dr. Lardner was throWnifor the most 
part upon his own resources while engaged in|tu>se profound 
inquiries which have gained for him a name among the first 
theological scholars of his age and country. His ‘Credibi¬ 
lity of the Gospel History,’ the 1 Supplement’ to it, and his 
‘Jewish and Heathen Testimonies,’ have received the testi¬ 
mony, of the most distinguished persons, as constituting the 
most rational and unanswerable defence of Christianity 
that has,.yet been prepared. These are his great works, 
but there are beside them many other treatises in which he 
has brought his stores of learning to bear on questions which 
are important in Christian theology. The most remarkable 
of these his minor publications is his ‘Letter on the Logos,’ 
in whieh it distinctly apjxters that he was of the Unitarian 
or Socinian School. 

The best edition of nis works is that by Dr. Andrew 
Kippis ; but it is no mean proof of the estimation in which 
they arelitld, that large as they are whon collected together, 
the booksellers not long ago ventured on a republication of 
them. 

LARES, among the Romans, were household gods; the 
guardiaqa of their hearths and families! There is much 
dispute upon the etymology of this term. Apuleius derives 
it from Lar.familiaris. Ovid speaks of the Lares as the 
Offspring of Meroury and Lara. From a passage in Vir¬ 
gil’s fiEneid,’ix., 255, it slioiijd seem that these Lares of 
the Romans were the manes of their ancestors. According 
to Ovid (' Fasti,* v., 140) there were generally two of them, 
who were sometimes represented with a dog' at their feet. 
Others were clothed in the skin of a dog. They usually 
held a cornucopia) in their hands as a symbol of good house¬ 
keeping. ' The festival -of the Lares Wos celebrated on the 
kalends of May (Ibid,* 'V 129) when thoy were crowned 
with garlands and sacrifices were offered to them. Pitiscus 
reeorijg ap ‘L5Rt»Vs pro salvte jst inc oi.vmi- 

taWf noMtva Q, MSRTORit.’ There were not only Lares do- 
mestiei el /amiliafes,, but Lares urbani, rarales, vial-es, 
compitales,manni, &a • 

LARGHETTG (Italian), a musical term, a diminutive 
of Large [Largo], slow, but less so than Largo. 

LARGO, in music (Ital. adverb, largely, widely), is the 
second |n order of the five classes into which musical move¬ 
ment is divided [Adagio], and signifies slowly. 

LARGS, a small town in the parish of Largs and counly 
of Ayr, 65 miles south-west by west from Edinburgh, it 
is pleasantly situated on the shore of the Frith of Clyde 
immediately opposite to the island of Bute, and there are 
few situations which exhibit more romantic scenery. 
The. church is of some antiquity, and the living, which is m 
the presbytery of Irvine and synod of Glasgow and Ayr, is 
in the gift, of the Earl of Eglinton. The parochial school is 
well attended, and the master's salary is 29/., exclusive of 
school fees. The market-day is Thursday, and the fairs are 
held the beginning of. the,months of February, June, July, 
and October. The population of the town and suburbs m 
1881; was2045. 

LA'RIDdB, the name given by Leach to tho family of 
birds vernacularly known as Sea- Gulls, Sea-Mews, or Gulls, 


belonging to Me, Vigors’s fifth order Natatores. 

Hi® ‘OrnltlKrl^gy/ vnder^ia sect 
‘Of Sea-Gulls, called in Latme Lari,’ sa®**- in 
chapter of that section (‘Of Gulls in Genera 


section (vi.) 

, , lh' his first 

— _,_ .. . . ]s’j-~* Gulls are 

ifeg Minister, be*: a wnole-fbr:; id fowt,vriih an indifferent loner,harrow, sharp-. 
"irian. In early pointed bill, a little crooked at the end; Oblong nosthrila; 

--- 5 an d strong wings; short legs; small .feet (for they do 

not swim touch); a light body, but invested with many and 
thick-setfeathera; a carrion catkasa, the fat that is sticking 
to the akin (as in ether birds); much upon the wing, very 
clamorous, hungry, and piscivorous.’ 

'These wo divide into two kinds-. 1st, the greater, \^£i 
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liatfe tails composed of feathers of equal length, awl an an¬ 
gular prominency or knob on tfao lowei chap of the bill un¬ 
derneath to strengthen it, that they may moio strongly 
hold fishes; 2ml, the tester, lvluch have a foiked tail, and 
no knob on the bill (or, he adds Mi a margnial note, but a 
veiy small one) Both kinds may be divided into joed 01 
particoloured, and grey or brown.’ 

Wtllughby places the Gulls between the * Douckers, or 
Loons, called in «Lntino Coljmbi,’ and the ‘ whole-footed 
buds with bioad bills,'*he hist members of which aie ‘ the 
goose-kind,’ commencing with tho Swan 
Ray’s ' Synopsis’ plates the Gulls between the Colymbi 
and tho ‘Aves Palmipedes lustio m extiemo ad unco, non 
seirato,' Avis fitomedea (Albatross), Shuaiwater, Pnffinus, 
&e , and he describes them as ‘ Palmipede Buds, with a 
liuuow, slinrp, hut not hooked (aduneo) bill, long winged, 
and much given to flight (volaticce), tailed Lari, in Eng¬ 
lish Guls oi Sea Mews, and in some places Sea-Cubs,’ with 
the following definition —‘The maiks o t Gulls arc a 
stiung, oblong, nairow, and acute bill, which is a little 
tuived at the extremity, but in tho smaller species 
stiaightoi, nostrils oblong, uttigs oblong and strong; feet 
small, body very light, clothed with many and th« k ioa 
thus, and to be clamorous, much on tho wing, hungiy, 
ami piscivorous.’ 

Ho divides the Gulls into three sections w , 

1 The Thiee-toed Gulls, ‘Lari tudactyli, scu postico 
digito caiontes,’ 

2 Four-toetl Gulls, ‘ Luri totiadaclyh, sou postico digito 
dunati and 

i Foik-tailed Gulls, ‘Lan nunoies, caudil forcipatd’ 
(Tu ns, ico ) 

Uiisson placed m his twenty-third older (consisting of 
biid- with lorn toes, the three antenor joined togethei by 
mcwbianes and the posterior sepaiate, and With a toothless 
bill), the Gulls, Pctiels, Puffin, Teins, Sea-sktfjbiei or 
Ji/tyncopsaha (Rynchops, Linn), &sc 

The second division of tho third older ( Anseres ) of Lin- 
na*us consists of those web-focled water-fowl which have an 
idcntulous bill, and the following ate the goneia of that 
oi dei Rhynchops, Diomedra, Alca, Procellat to, Pekcanus, 
Lotus, Sterna, and Colymbus 

M Lacfpcde’a second subclass of buds consists of those 
which baiu tho lowefpart of the leg denuded of feathers, 
oi many toes united by a large membrane. The fiist divi¬ 
sion of tins subclass comprises those birds which have tlm e 
anionui toes, and one toe oi none behind. In tho fiist suh- 
diusmn, tho fiist older (the twenty-second leckonittg fiom 
the beginning), consisting of palmiped watei-buds with a 
huoktd b<ak, we find Dtomedea and Ptocelhtta, among 
othu pnui, and in tho thud (twenty-third feckomng 
fiom tlu. beginning) mo placed, also among other genera, 
Jihynchops In the fouitli (twenty-fifth leckoning lrom the 
beginning), with a straight and s/endtr bill, wo hate tho 
genus Sterna, and, in the next but one (twenty seventh), 
bill tumid (bee lenflt) w< have the genus Lai us, the mtet- 
\ ciung genus being Baiun nosh a (Avoseta) 

M l)um(iil’s_tliiid family (twenty-second in the seues), 
consists of the lowr-umged Palmipedes, and includes 
Jlhyni hops, the loins tho Avosets, tho Petrels, the AltJa- 
"liusses, ami the Sea Mews 

In the method of M Moyer, we find tho fiist subotder 
( Conno*tr,s) of his eleventh oidu, Natatmes compusing, 
among other genein, those of Steina, l ai us, and Lestns 
The long-wtngcd Natalities (Lougtpeuncs) of Illigcr con¬ 
sist of the geneia Rhymhojs, Sterna, Lana, and Lestns, 
and lus Natalotes with tubular nostnls (Tubtnares), of 
Pi ucet lari a, Ifaliul'oma, PaihyfJtda, and Dtomedea 
Uuvtet’s l ong-wing(d Palmipedes compiise the Petiels, 
Albatrosses Gulls, Terns, and Rhynchops 
♦■The fouiill family (Pelagians) of M Vieillot's fiist tube 
(Teleopodes) of the ordei Nalutoies consist of Steicoraua, 
the Gulls, Terns, and Rhynchops 
M Temminck pia.oes tlia whole of the Palmipedes in one 
Older. 

M De Blainvitle’s Natatores consist of tlio Maciopteies 
(Gulls), tho Syphonorhmiens (Pouch), the Cryptnihitnens 
(Pelicans), ana the Gulymbiens In his method as developed 
by M Lhcrmmier the Gulls ( Larus ) ami the Petiels 
tPiocellana) ate pWcd in lus fiist subclass oi Normal 
Birds . 

Mr Vigors (Naluiat Affinities that connect the Urdus 
aniLFctmthet qf Buds, ‘ Lmn Tran, ’ vol. xtv ) states that 


Phaeton, a genua belonging to the immediately preceding 
family (Peleeantdes) hems a considerable resemblance in 
general appearance and habits to Sterna belonging to the 
succeeding family of Laridat, the structure of their foot 
alone effecting a separation between them. Even heie 
however, he remarks, we may observe the giadation that 
exists between the feet of the two families, the web that 
unites the toes of tho Ti opic, as well as of the Frigate Bird, 
being but half tho sire of that Of the Peleeamdee in geneia]; 
and thus their foot pieservea a connexion with that of the 
Terns, wheio the same membrane is equally contracted. 

‘ We thus,’ continues Mr Vigois, * entoi the lamily of 
Lartdce by moans oi Sterna, with which Rhynchom, Linn , 
most intimately accords m habits and external cnai acteis, 
notwithstanding' tho dissimilitude of tire bill Tlio St etna 
Anghca, oi Gqll-billed Tern of Co! Montagu, conducts us 
fiom theso genera to tlie gioups which compose the Li unman 
Larus, now justly subdivided mto two goneia, tho Lisins, 
Ill, and Larus of autbois Fiom this gioup wo aie led to 
the genera Dtomedta, Linn., and Haladroma, Ill, which 
aie chaiaclensed by the absence of the hind too, liy means 
Of the species Laras tndactijlne. Lath , wheie, though the 
bind toe is not absolutely delicicnl, as might be inferred 
fiom the specific name, tliwe appeals but the ludiment of 
one, or lather a stump without a nail. The last mentioned 
genus, Haladroma, bnginally belonged to tho Prorellana, 
Lmn, and was soptiuied fiom it by its truhutyle foot 
Even m this chaiaitci howevoi it lot ms a passage fiom 
Lotus to the groups that composo the genuine Ptocellatta, 
all of which aie distinguished by tho snigulai poouhanty of 
having no true hind toe, but a nail adheungito the taisus 
in its place Wo thus amvo at the Petiels, sepaiatcd into 
the gi oups of tho Piocellarm, Auot, Pachyphta, 111 , Puffl 
nus, RAy, and tho section denominated by M Tomnunch 
‘ Les Petrols lleiondelles Theso two lattei groups appeal 
to lead us back to the Tents, oi Sea-Swallows, from whence 
wc staited The whole of this family, which couesponds 
with the Longipenms of M Cuvier, is distinctly cliaiac- 
teiucd by the stiength and oxpansiveness of then wings, 
with the aid ol which they traverse immeasurable tiails of 
the ocean in si aicli of then food, and suppoit then Uiglit 
at considerable distances from land, seldom having lecouise 
to their poweisof swimming We may thus discern the gi i- 
dual succession by which the eharactcis peculiar to tlu. 
ordei descend from tho typical groups that swim and dm* 
well and ftoquently, but make little use of thou sues fm 
flight, to the present groups, which aio accustomed t > Hi 
much, but seldom employ then poweis of swimmmu mid 
never dtve. Tho family of Latidre may thus bo obsuud 
to stand at the vciy extiemity of the oidu, and it assumes, 
as I have alieady observed, in conjunction with the othu 
extiemo gioups, much of tho habits ol the land buds A 
portion of the gioup befoie us, th ePetn/s, stem even lo 
employ then feet m their own element is if on luiid, w ilk 
mg os it wcic, on the surface of tho wateis. Wc liaic thus 
ai lived at tho termination of the lust family ol the older, 
and have to look for its connexion with the fust Hus 
link is immediately supplied by the htf uc mentioned genus 
Pachyptila, m which the bill, broad and dtpiessed at the 
base, assumes the eliaiactei of that of the Analidat Them 
is indeed i considerable approximation and lntcichange of 
chai acter between tho tw o gioups 1 he bill of some species 
of Ansei maybe observed to becomo gradually less bioad 
and moie compressed, so as to bung them closely tu the 
Petrels, while again the web that connects then toes is 
equally cut tailed m extent, hutil in one species, the Sum 
palwatid Goost of Di Latham figuicd m the supplumnt 
to his * Synopsis,' wo may ohseive no greatu wob than nmy 
be seen among many of the Sterna: On i he other hand, 
the same membrane is so extendi d in some ot tho Petiels, 
as to equal the most dilated web obscirablc among the 
Anates. We may also add that tho divisions of the Ptoiol 
lance, os they approai h tho Anattdre, become gradually 
mole nocturnal m their habits, and thus adopt a chai ulu 
(umuion to a Cleat poitioti of the lattei family lluo then 
ill tho filth and last oidoi of buds we pci t uve tlie f innlics of 
which itis composed following each othu ra a legulai senes 
of affinities, which icluins into itself with a i ontinuity simi 
lor to that which has boon usually appaient in oveiy other 
eieat dcpaitmcnt of the class 

M LatroiUo places the Gulls, Puffins, Pelecanotdss, Pe- 
tiels, Alliatiosses, Terns, Noddies, Paihyfitilu, and Rhyn¬ 
chops mhis third family (Longtpannes), ol his seventh ordei 
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(Palmipedes), belonging, with the Echassiers (GraUatoras), 
to his second section, Aquatic-Bird*. . , 

The Prince of Musignanl; in his ' Tabella AnaHttott de' 
Generi’ (Specehio Comparative^ makes the Longipefines 
the first family of bis enter Anseres. He disides the family 
into two sections: 1. ‘ Narici senza margins rilevato,' con¬ 
sisting of the genera Rhynehops, Sterna, Larus, atid Lestris. 
2. * Narici tubulose,’ containing the genera Proeellaria and 
Diomedea. 

M. Lesson, in his ‘Pfojet,’ makes the Palmipedes (Nata- 
tores) his eighth order, feeing the third of his second section, 
Aquatic Biros. In the Table M&hodiaue, at the end of his 
• Manuel,’ his four! h fam lly of Palmipedes is homed Laridce, 
and consists of the genera Sterna, Hhynohops, larus, Ster- 
corarius, Diomedea, Ualadroma, Proeellaria, Pachyptila, 
Pyffinus, and Thalassidroma. The fondly is arranged by 
M. Lesson between the PHteOanidce and the Anatidee, which 
form his last family. 

Mr. By ton, in his ‘ Catalogue of British Birds,’enumerates 
the following genera and subgenera os constituting the 
family of Longipcnnata Genus Proeellaria, Linn.; sub- 

§ enern Puffin us, Ray; Fuhnarus, Stephens; Thalassi- 
roma, Leach. Genus Leatris, Terara.; Genus Larus, 
Linn.; subgenera Rissa, Leach ; Larus, Stephens; Chroi- 
cacejjhalus, Eyton; Xema, Leach; Sterna, Linn.; and 
Annus, Leach. 

Mi Swamson, who refers to Mr. Vigors's arrangement 
above noticed, speaks of the Laridce as constituting a much 
more numerous family than either of tlie three, Colymbidce, 
Alcidce (Alcadm), or Pelicamdce (Pelecamdm) previously 
adverted to by him. The structure of the Laridce, too, he 
considers to be more perfect in a general sense, although 
inferior in that particular construction which constitutes 
the perfection of the ordor, namely, the power of swimming 
and diving. The wings, he remarks, are very long; and 
tho feot, although webbed, enable these birds to walk 
about with perfect oase on the shore in search of food; the 
hind toe is very small, sometimes wanting; but the legs 
. are nearly as long as in some of the wading birds, of which 
he considers them to be tho representatives: the bill he 
notieos as being slender, much compressed, and as gradually 
but not abruptly bent. After referring to their gregarious 
and omnivorous habits, their tolerable facility of swimming, 
their inability to .dive, and their great power of flight, Mr. 
Swainson notices the genera in the folio witfg order, and ex¬ 
presses his views in the following terms:— 

‘ The terns, or sea-swaUowstSteina), constitute the fissi- 
roBtral type; they have remarkably long wings and slender 
bills; the tail is forked; and ihe plumage generally is of 
a delicate pearl white, with marc pr less black upon the 
head: the speeies are numerous, and occur in both hemi¬ 
spheres. The extraordinary genus Rhynchops, or Skimmer, 
although possessing much of the general habits of the terns, 
is eminently distinguished by the singular form of its bill, 
the upper mandible of which is considerably shorter than 
the under, and appears os if ono-third of the length had 
been broken off: three species have been described, to 
which we add a fourth: they skitn over the surface of the 
ocean with great swiftnoBC, and scoop up small marine in 
sects and other animals. The true or typical gulls (Larus) 
are a numerous race, dispersed in every clime, and so closoly 
resembling each other in plumage, that many of the species 
are even now but imperfectly understood; they bear a close 
resemblance in general appearance to the terns, but the 
bill is stronger, and the upper mandible much more curved 
towards the end: many are of large size; and all are vora¬ 
cious devourers of fish, and of every marine animal, dead 
or alive, which is cast upon the shone: they particularly 
abound in northern latitudes, but seem to range over the 
whole world of waters. The parasitic gulls ( Lestris ) are the 
raptorial representatives, and are almost confined to cold 
regions; they are known by their stronger conformatton, 
their different shatwd bill, and the rough scales upon their 
JAa t: these birds, like the frigate cormorants, derive their 
JHiief supply of food by robbing their more feeble congeners; 
-they pursue the largest gulls; and make them disgorge or 
relinquish their hard-earned game. The black-toed and 
the arctic gulls belong to this group, end both are occasion¬ 
ally seen on the northern shores of Britain. The genus 
Dtomedia (.Diomedea) includes tho well-known and gigantic 
albatrosses, the most powerful and bulky of tho whole 
forafly; they are oceanic hires, living almost constantly 
*t||ut at sea, but are more particularly abundant in the .Pa¬ 


cific Ocean: we have no examples in Britain, or indeed in 
Europe: the extent of their outspread wings is enormous: 
yet their flight, except in stormy weather, is by, no means 
lofty: like all the rapacious birds of the ocean, they are 
most voracious, and their flesh is rank and repulsive. Tim 
genus Ualadroma comprises such of the albatrosses as have 
the bill more rasemhfilig that of the petrels, while they 
agree with the former in using destitute of a hind toe; hut 
only one or two spocies have us yet been clearly ascertained. 
The true petrels ( Proeellaria) have tho lower mandible 
truncated: we have a nativo example of this genus in the 
fulmar (P. glaciulis), but nearly all the rest inhabit the 
antarctic regions ; ihey are continually out at sea, even in 
the most violent storms: Cu\ ter mentions that-ibeir French 
name of Petit Pierre is derived from their habits of walking 
on the water by the help of their wings.* The shear-water 
petrel and sotnu others huvo beon separated under the 
very objectionable name of Puffinus, from the different con¬ 
struction of their nostrils and of the lower mandible: there 
is one species, the English puflin (P. Anglontm, Tem.), 
which appears to be confined to the northern coasts of Scot¬ 
land. The genus Thalassidroma, Vig., differs from tho 
other petrels, by having thelegs longer and the bill some¬ 
what shorter: it is composed of those small birds well known 
to sailors by the vulgar nomo'of Mother Cary's chickens. 
We may here uUo mention tho subgenus Pachyptila, as 
being that form which, of all this family, shows the nearest 
approach to the Anatidee, with which wo commenced the 
circle: the bill retains the general form of the petrels, but 
the base is considerably dilated, and its inner margins are 
found to be furnished with toetli-like lamina.. The most 
aberrant type of the Laridce appears to be the genus Dro- 
mas of Paykull, a long-legged bird analogous to the flamin¬ 
gos : this we have never yet seen, hut Tcmminck and others 
consider it has an affinity with the terns. The circle of the 
Laride/fte 10 less than that of the natatorial ordei, has now 
been traced, and we can only regret that our limited spare 
prevents us from laying before the reader some of the v ery 
many analogies by whtcli this arrangement is confirmed.’ 

In the ‘Synopsis’ at tho end of the same volume, Mr. 
Swainson makes the Gulls a subfamily under the name oi 
Laridce, with this definition: ‘ Feet lengthened, formed both 
for walking and swimmingthe subfamily consists of the 
following genera and subgonera: Sterna, Terns, including 
Sterna, Linn.; Thalassites, Svv.; Pheeton,f Linn.; Rhyn¬ 
chops, Linn.: and Gavia, Brisson; Larus, Linn., Gu/l; 
Lestris, III,, Jager; Diomedea, Linn., Petrels; including 
Proeellaria, Diomedea, Linn., Albatross; Haladromo, Ill.; 
Thalassidroma, Vig.• Pachyptila, Ill.; and Diomas, l*ay- 
kuil. 

Havinggiven a genera, sketch of tho views of authors re¬ 
specting this extensive family, vve shall here confine our 
selves to the Gulls only, including in that term tho genera 
Xema, of Leach; Larus, of Linnteus ; mid Lestris, of Tem- 
minck. The other groups will bo noticed under them re¬ 
spective titles as far as our space will permit. 

Xema. (Leach.) 

Generic Character. — Bill short, slender, straight, late¬ 
rally compressed, its tip bent down; the lower mandible 
somewhat nngulated beneath. Nostrils very slender, linear.* 
Legs slender. Tibia; naked on the lower part. Tati 
forked. (Gould.) Length about 14 inches. 

Example, Xema ridebundus,%—Larus ridibundus, Linn. 

Description (Summer plumage).—^) naked, skm round 
tho eye, tegs and feot, lively red; head and throat deep 
brown, between chocolate-colour and black; shoulders and 
back grey; outer edges t^the quills (with tho exception of 
that of the first, which tx black) white, extremities of all 
hut the first black, slightly tipped with white; rump, tail, 
ami under surface white. » 

Winter plumage like summer plumage, saving the bead, 
which is gradually changed from the deep colour above- 
mentioned to pure white, by a process Which Mr. Yarrell 
has proved to be different from moulting. (Trans. Zool. 
Soe., voL i., p, 18.) 

Young of the Few.-—Colour of bill and tarsi more ob¬ 
scure ; top of the head and-ear-covorts mottled with brown, 
which is also the colour of the back apd shoulders, each 

* Cuvier’* woifl*, hi .peeking of tho nemos of the** bin!*, ere: ■ Celul de p* 
trol (petit Ptarrt) leur -vientde Hiabitnde de marcher *ur Veau, on s’aidant de 
leura ailee.' 

* T + Phaeton. 

" f Menus Chrotcocefchalua of Eyton. 
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feather having a lighter margin; tail broadly edged with 
black. (Gould!) 

This bird is the Mouette rieuse ou A capuchon brun of the 
French i Gabbiano cinerizio col rostra e colli piedi rnssi, 
Gaimone, and Corvo bianco of the Italians; Laughing 
Gull, Pewit or Blackcap, Sea Crow and Mire Crow of the 
Modern British; Yr union benddu of the Antieut British. 

The old birds in their complete winter plumage are, 
Larue einerarius, Gmel.; Larue procelheue, Bechst.; La 
petite mouette cendrie, Briss.; Die alte Lachmeve im 
winter Kleide, Leisler, &c.; Kletve Zee-meeuw, Sopp.; 
Gabbiano Cenerino, and Gabbiano Moretta, ‘ Stor. degl. 
Uce. and Red-legged Gull of Latham. 

In the summer or nuptial plumage the bird is Larue 
ridibundue, Linn., Gmel.; Mouette rieuse d pattes rouges, 
Briss.; La Mouette rieuse. Buff.; SchwarsKopflge Mem, 
Bechst., Stc.; liruinkop Meeuw, Sepp.; Gabbiano Moretta, 
‘ Stor. degl. Ucc.and Black-headed Gull of Latham. 

The young of the s ear are Sterna obscura, Brown Tern, 
and Brown Gull of Latham. 

The young in their moult and in winter are, Larue ery- 
thropue, Gmel.; La petite Mouette. grise, Briss.; Larue 
eanescens, Bechst.; Red-legged Gull, re nn. ‘Arct. Zool.;’ 
Brown-headed Gull and Red-legged Gull variety, Latham. 
(Ternm.) 


at Norbury in Staffordshire, in an island in the middle o 
a great pool, in the grounds of Mr. Skrimshew, distant at 
least thirty, miles from the sea. About the beginning of 
March hifher they come; about the end of April they 
build. They lay three, four, or five eggs, of a dirty green 
colour spotted With dark brown, two inches long, of an 
ounce and half weight, blunter at one end. The first down 
of the young is ash-coloured and spotted with black; the 
first feathers on the back after they me fledged are black. 
When the young are almost come to their full growth those 
entrusted by the lord of the soil drive them from off tho 
island through the pool into nets set on the bauks to take 
them. When they have taken them they feoil them with 
the entrails of beasts, and when they are fat sell them for 
four pence or five pence a-piece. They yearly take about 
a thousand two hundred young ones; whence may he com¬ 
puted what profit the lord makes of them. About the end 
of July they all fly away and leave the island.’ 

Dr.PIqtt, in his ‘ Staffordshire,’ adds to the history of 
the birds that bred in Powit Pool, in the parish abovemen- 
tioned, that they would breed on no other land than that of 
tlio proprietor of that place, aftd that on tho death of the 
Owner they deserted the pool for three years, but only re¬ 
tired to another estate belonging to the next heir. The 
Doctor was fond of the marvellous. 


Food, Habits, Rrjiroduction ,—The food of this species 
consists principally of insects, worms, spawn and fry, and 
small fishes. In habits it resembles generally the other 
Gulls, but it walks better. The nest, contrary to tho ntdi- 
Ucaliou of the other Gulls, which generally form their nests 
on the lodges of rocks near the sea, is placed, as is the case 
with oilier XcmtB, m low situations, sueli as meadows in 
tlio neighbourhood of the sea or (estuaries, among tho 
lioibagu on the ground. Tho eggs, which van 1 much, are 
gcnoiully of u doepisli olive, sprinkled with largo brown 
ami blackish spot-. 

Localities. -Rivers, salt lakes, and fresh waters; in winter 
only on tho shores of tho sea; a bird of passage in Ger¬ 
many and Franco; very abundant in Holland at all seasons 
of the year. (Tenmuuck.) Mr. Selby says that in Britain 
thei ate very regular in their migratory movements (for 
sueli their departure to and from tho sea coast may pro¬ 
perly bo termed), and that their return in spring may, in 
some eases, he calculated upon almost to a day. 

Utility in Man .—Selby speaks of tho eggs of this bird 
ns being well flavoured, free from fishy taste, and, when 
boiled hard, as not easily distinguishable from those of the 
Lapwing, for which they are sometimes substituted. Tho 
voung, he adds, are also eaten, although not held in such 
high estimation as they formerly were, when great num- 
bcis were annually tuken and fattened for the (able, and 
win n the Gallery (or summer resort of the species) pro¬ 
duced a revenue of ftom 50/. to 80/. to the proprietor. 
These hi c the See-guiles of the anttent great festivals. In 
the Household Book of tho fifth earl of Northumberland, 
begun in 1512, these See-gulhs ate among the delicacies 
for the principal feasts or his lordship's own mees, and they 
arc charged at one penny or throe halfpence each. 

In Willughby’s time tho price was higher, He men¬ 
tions a colony of these birds ‘ which yearly build and breed 
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Xmm ridibundiu (,'ulult in summer phunngo, out young of the year.—Gould). 


Generic Character. — Bill of mean length, strong, straight, 
culfratod, the upper mandtblo having the tip incurved ; 
gymphysis of the upper mandible strongly angulntod, and 
ascending from thence to the point. Nostrils placed in 
tlio middle of the bill, lateral, oblong, narrow, and pervious. 
Tongue pointed, with the extreme tip clovon. Wings long, 
acuminated. Tail even, or slightly forked. Legs placed 
near the centre of the body, of mean length and strength, 
with tho lower part of the tibia" naked. Feet of four toes, 
three before and one behind; the three in front united by 
a membrane ; tho hind one short and free. (Gould.) 

Example, Lotus marinas, Linn. {Gotland Nnir Man- 
teau of tho French; Great Btaok-backed Gull;* Gwylan 
rudil a gywii (Wagel) of the Antient British). 

Perject Pointer Plumage of Old Birds. —Summit of the 
head, region of tho eyes, occiput and napo white; but all 
tho feathers marked on their middle with a longitudinal 
stripe of bright blown; front, throat, neck, all tlio lower 
parts, back and tail, pure white; top of the back, sca¬ 
pulars, and tho whole wing of a deep black, shaded with 
bluish; quills towards the end of a deep black, all toinn- 
nated with a large white space; secondary quills and sca¬ 
pulars terminated with white; bill whitish yellow, angle of 
the lower mandible bright red; naked border round tho 
eyes red; iris brilliant yellow marbled with brown; feet 
dirty white. Length twenty-six or twenty-seven inches; 
females twonty-four to twenty-five inches’. (Temnnnek.) 
Willughby.'s specimen measured, ‘ from tip to lip of tlio 
wings distended,’ sixty-seven inches. 

M. Tcmiuinck observes (1820) that in this state tho spe¬ 
cies had never boon described. WtUughby and Montagu 
however had each described one (tlio lattur author in his 
Dictionary (1802)) almost in the perfect state, and it is now 
beautifully figured in Mr. Gould’s groat work on * The 
Birds of Europe.’ 

Summer or Nuptial Plumage of Old Birds. —Summit of 
the head, region of tho eyes, occiput and nape pure wluio 
without any brown ; naked border round the eyes orange; 
rest of the plumage a? m winter. In this stale it is Lai us 
marinas, Linn.; Le Gocland Nmr Man teau," Buff.; Mantel 
Mere, Bechst.; Black-backed Gull, Latham, &c. (Tetuin.) 

Young of the year, and those one year oh.'. —At this 
period tho bird is Laras nmvius, Lmn.; Larus mannas 
junior. Lath.; Le Gocland vari6 ou gnsuid, Buff.; anil 
Wagel Gull, Lath. (Temm.) 

The Young qf the year have tho head and the front of 
the neck greyish->white covered with numerous brown apois, 
which are largest on the nock; the feathers of tho upper 
parts are blackish brown in the middle, all hoi derod and 
terminated with reddish white, which colour forms trans¬ 
verse hands on the covorts of the wings; lower parts of a 
dirty grey, striped with large zigzags and brown spots; 
feathers of the middle of the tail more black than white, the 
lateral ones black tmvaicK tlio end, and all bordered and 
terminated with whitish; quills blackish, a little white ou 

• It is tho Great Black and While Gull of Williigliby j the provincial nionu is 
Cobb. 
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tim pointbill deop btook j cirol^ ; 
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4/iter <A« /r*f year top years. 

colour* change no 

'and .yellow of tfc« tu$j|>^ ■ «be, r jfeatijers 'jgmr _„ „ 
leas extent, giving; place,to pure white, which tneniu 
: toupds all the featmwg? the white begins tp pro® 
ever the grey fa;m •wfer’mirts, which have grwui 
of .tl»e^ttwa §{M|;. 1 .llMf’)t<nui becomes pore wmhvaMjhe 

/>■ Uvid ^ ’V ■ ■■ri* 

'"4-t t»ge»rji.fri''the putumtml mou^ tlie immtlb. ^ de¬ 
fined J lt4i^h*nhl«tkisli, vari«4 wit}> tfreg^|!#r brpWn apd 
gwa| IHM'flw white becomes 

wit|i * few spotsj the toil is pervaded w|wJp!9^i^bm|E» 
of varied forms; and the bill assumes ifhe n}3 epot’with 
■black in the middle* thp rest of that srgttjp, Iwing livid 
■ white speckled ivitli black. •’, $,..., ' 

r At the third autumnal moult theplumagjs'ji:‘t^.fect v 
The young vary accidentally in Waving nil iMwlttningo 
greyish-white, with deeper spots end spots viry ^^Jty Mr- 
rated; the quills whitish; SijtSk individuals put on those 
appearances, as well as thtigtbiMer part of those which are 
kept in captivity. (1’emminek.) 

Localitm.-fWcry abundant in the Oroadoa and Hebrides; 
common in its double passage on the coasts of Holland, 
France, and England; lives in the s nortb; never o»v-very 
accidentally found in the interior, pr on fresh Waters ; rather 
rare in the Mediterranean. (Temminck.) Common in 
many parts of the north of Europe, but does not appear to 
extend, at.least W>|[WiwnSidqiu)s*tiSHg»lSH(S, to very high 
latitudes, as Captain Sabine, in hw* Memoir of Greenland. 

itt Baffin's Bay,and, 
Hr. Ridtard»»: ; b«>*e|o«|entions. , ib;'. '.Met'with,'but by .no 
means plentifuliy. aiumi most of fftoh , usually alonejor 
in pairs, and rarely iU:t flqi&tff mtwcothkn eight or ten 
($e%,)v^tfesti^,<ts*'!«'4 s |wftdelphiah not very 



Lttnw'mannufc ijGrcat Bl*cK-bo<&edGiitt,^ ^iotwr pluttAtyt.) \J; : 

Food, HdUts, f?«prorf«oftoh>T-Fi)db iK’ing ,« 4s^» fry, 
enrrion, &e„ form the food of this species, according to 
'i’omminck, who adds; that it rarely fbeds M#oh hivURTMhelb 
fislv ; ‘It.is,’ says Selby,* of ywy ssssSM^Ilfmatitos'mi- 
I preys upon all kinda of animal substance that may happen 
to be east on sliot-e. It also keeps a dose watch upon the 
lessor gulls, whom it drives from any food they may have 
discovered, appropriating the whom to itself. Montagu 
notioeSleli# damage it dees i«. fishermen by ,;‘»siyerthg'nn4 
doweurlli the largest Osh from ihflh‘\hook*,4Mti6 dry -iby 
the ebbing# the tide. Flight slow, but buepttb Cry 
atrong ano hoarse, to be hcardftdjm agroati’rtisUiUce wbfflithe 
blrd is on Wing, and most ftequebt in -“»>«—•>- 

ing season. Very waryjkeepin: 
which it Only quits aleddcntaHy, 
mittt3t,ea»s, fit the regions of % 

**** *** * * * 
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are larger. (Selby.) Tlio author ltd quoted mi that its 
breeding* stafior# lb Britaib are, the Steep-holmes and 
Lundy Islands in |h« Bttotdl ^hannel, %uliskerry in the 
Orkneys, the Bass tslanft»fl» Frith of Forth, and one or 
tWo other stations upon the’Seottlsh ooast. Mr. Gould soys 
that it also breeds in tlie marshes at the mouth of the 
Thames, making a nest on the ground of reeds, rushes, 
and flag-leaves.' v '!fT ’ ', ’.. , 

j. Lestris. fCatarracles, Ray? ’ Catarraota, Aldrov.?) 

' (xchatftSQharacler.—Bitt moderato, hard,strong, cylindri¬ 
cal, ^Bry compressed, hooked at the point, the upper mandible 
covered with a cere, the under mandible with an angle on 
tlie inferior edge. Nottrilt approuching tliemoint of the 
hill, diftgonal^ narrow, closed on their posterior part, and 

» yious, Titrei long, naked above the knee. Feci having 
8(5 toes before, entirely naimoted ; hind tor very smull; 
mils large anil hooked. Tail slightly rounded, two middle 
ftsISiers elongated. Wings, first quill-feather longest. 

lestnsparasiticus. 

%'0i"of%Qth Sestet in Perfect Plumage,— Front whitish; 
on the summit of the head a sort of hood of blackisli- 
brown, terminating at the occiput; throat, region below tlie 
eyes, all the nock, the breast, the belly and abdomen, pure 
white; on the Batiks some ash-coloured undulations j low er 
coverts of the tail. back,,swings, and caudal feathers, uni¬ 
form very deep ashy-brown, graduating into blackish on 
tlie end of the quills and tail-feathers; the two long tail- 
feathers terminated in a loose point (en pointe trds-ctinlco); 
base of the bill bluish, point black; iris brown; feet deep 
black. Longth 14or!5 inches; the long feathers exceed 
from 3 to 5 or C inches, (Ternm.) 

In this state M. Tetiiminek considers it, to be Lav us ■para¬ 
siticus, Linn., On) el.; Cataract a parasitica. Rets; Slervn- 
rurittt longictiudus, Bliss,, Le Labbe d longue queue, 
Stiff. fSiierebraria di coda tonga,' Shir. degl. Uce.;’ Dir 
Pfilyimre, Lepeohin; Struntmeve, Beebst.; Arctic Bird, 
Edwards; Arctic Gull, Latham. 

Middle Age, 1 —All tlie upper parts spotless ashy-brown ; 
lower parts a shade brighter, equally spotless; interior base 
of the quills and the upper part only of the caudal feathers 
pure white, the rest blackish-brown; the two long feathers 
gradually diminishing towards tho end, which is terminated 
m a very loose point; bill and feet as in individuals with 
pevfect pluinaftfc., • ' 

In this state the’ bird is torus crepidalus of tlie first edi¬ 
tion, Of M. Ttoatiipck’s- ‘Manuel ;’ LeStercoraire ofcBrls- 
■TsoAi £e ZwaW 'CB k Sfemwire of Buffon, especially PI. 
.Sal. #|,-.^«:i»t>f. 9 .'#iiecwtlly Edw.i 1.149. (Temm.) 

‘¥jt$Uf^:.ihe:y«atit4t t/te time qf their leaving the Nest. 
'SqpS&f.{#»•'jkej%tj^leg'' < iptiqt.;• «Me» and upper part of the 
neck lir^f mwy. Sprinkred with brown longitudinal spots ; 
a bjtiolf.isot. wfore the eyes; lower part of the neck, back, 
scapulars, small and great coverts of the wings, umber-brow n, 
each featherbeing bordered with yellowish-brown, and often 
with reddish; lower parts irregularly variegated with deep 
'liirjSWji atid yeUowish-brown on a whitish ground; abdomen 
and rail-cMnirts striped transversely; quill and tail featbcis 
' %ckish, whlto at their base and internal barbs, all tormi- 
v kpd with white f tail rounded only; base of the bill yel- 
Itiwishgreen, black towards the point; tarsi bluish-ash; 

of fhetoes and membranes white, the rest black; 
besterior nail oftenwhite. (Temm.) 

In this slate,M- Temminck considers the-bird to iso Lams 
frepidatus, Gmelht; Catarraota (Catluwacta) Cejtphu.*, 
Brunnich; Le 'LatM, ou Stercoraire of authors; Labbe a 
murte queue, GuV.;and.Ffac/itoed Guff* of Latham and 
.Btinn&ist- ’ m . 

. Mr.'Gould, whose figure we liaye eopiod, says that lie 
btiftevqs thobirdin question tobethe true v»asiticm of Lin- 
hieiH, Bttfibjtti M»d Tcmaunok ; and atlhmagh Mr. Gould 
tfointolt wroUble that tbat sppeies utiaerpes variations in 
|Attftiegd''liiaiWr Be^f4T>’ JHcMgdsonii, he is by 

; nb;tti#atis#blfc'front .h&’own knowledge, to state this to be 
jU base, as in ill Biti sp° c ‘ me h< which he had opportunities 
wf examining the marmtiHi were dear and decided, the 
birds exhibiting a we(krenned, dark-coloured cap on the 
bead, TiEht under parts, and very long middle tail-feathers. 

Loemiie*:tf fhores of the Baltic, Norway, and Sweden; 
•breads itself iridiitnally in the interior on Bikes and rivers; 
of poriodietd ow aocidental passage in Germany, Holland, 
f Vyta rsutn of tb. uticat British. 
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France, anil Switzerland, where the young only ordinarily 
are seen: the old rarely wander. (Temminck.) ‘In its 
young state, as the Black-toed Gull (Larus nejn'datus) of 
authors, this species,’ writes Mr. Selby, ‘ is not of unfrequent 
occurrence, during the autumnal months, upon the north¬ 
ern coast of England, to which it is attracted by the Gulls 
that follow the shoals of herring on their approach to the 
shallows for the purpose of depositing their spawn. Like 
the other Skuas, it obtains the greater part of its subsist¬ 
ence by continual warfare on (lie above-mentioned birds, 
vigorously pursuing and harassing them till they are com¬ 
pelled to disgorge the food picviously swallowed. Ill this 
occupation ils dark plumage and rapid (light are certain to 
attract the attention of the spectator: anil there are few 
probably who have visited the coast of Scotland and the 
northern districts of England who have not witnessed and 
admired the aerial evolutions of the Tenser, and the distress 
of its unfortunate objects of attack. It is but. very raiely 
met with beyond the precincts of the Shetland and Ork¬ 
ney Isles m its adult state, and only one instance has 
occurred within my own observation, namely, on an excur¬ 
sion to the Fern Islands in the month of May, when two of 
these birds llew ahead of the boat in a northerly direction, 
and which were perfectly distinguishable by their length¬ 
ened and slender middle tail feathers, and the black and 
white of their plumage. This Skua does not appear to be 
a permanent resident in any part of the British dominions, 
for Low, in his Fauna Omulcnsis , describes it as a migra¬ 
tory bird, arriving there and m Shetland in May, and 
departing m autumn, or as soon as the duties of reproduc¬ 
tion have been effected.’ Mr. Gould says that he hits not 
been able to ascertain whether it breeds among the Biitisb 
Isles, and adds, that, it is certainly of rare occimenee. Its 
lialuiul habitat, lie thinks, is more confined to the North, 
namely, the shores of the Baltic Sea, Norway, and the Po¬ 
lar legions. All our Arctic voyagers mention it, down to 
Captain .1 ames Uoss inclusive ; and it appears to be common 
to the Polar sous of Europe and America. 



Lentil** Pat a* thru* ( Ah tic Ja^ci ' * 

Food, Habits, llcproduethm. —The account given by Mr. 
Selby above will pupate the reader for the principal source 
whence this and other Jugrr G alls derive their subsistence, 
namely, by pursuing and buffeting the peaceable gulls and 
compelling them to render up tile produce of their toils. 
But they also feed on fish, insects, and worms, and Tom- 
mitick particularly mentions the ,/a/((/ii//« > orOeeanie Snail, 
as forming a part of its sustenance. In truth no animal 
substances seem to come amiss to it. Mr. Richards, of 
1I.M.S. llecla, saw this bird feeding on the bodies of some 
voting children whose graves of ice had vanished, oil the tlmvv, 
near Igloolik, on the gist June, 182.'i. Nest. —Tomuituek 
says that it nestles not far from the sea shore. Selby, who 
stales that it breeds upon several of the Orkney and Shet¬ 
land Isles, and that it. is gregarious during that pci iod, in¬ 
forms us that tho situations selected are the unfrequented 
heaths at some distance from the shore, and that the nest is 
composed of dry grass and mosses. The eggs are two, of a 
dark oil-green with irregular blotches of livei-brown ; and 
Mr. Selby adds that the bird at this time is vei y courageous, 
and, like the Common Skua, attacks every intruder bv 
pouncing and striking at tlic head with its bill and wings. 
Occasionally it endeavours, according to the same authority, 
to divert attention by feigning lameness in the same man¬ 
ner as the partridge and the lapwing. In the appendix to 

• Cataracles parasiUcus, Flem.; Arctic Skua, Selby. 

P. C., No. too. 


Parry's Voyage (1819-20) tins ‘ Arctic Lostris’ is stated to 
lie equally abundant in the islands of the Polar Sea as in 
BuHiu's Buy. Captain Edward Sabine, who drew up the 
account, states that it is frequently met with inland, seeking 
its food along the water-courses which occupy the bottom 
of ravines ; differing in tins respect from the Pomunna 
Lestris, which is exclusively a sou-bird. 

LARISSA. [Thessaly.] 

LARKS. The reader will find, under the article Fum- 
gii-lida:, a.summary of the views of ornithologists a. to ,ho 
natural position of the Larks. 

The subfamily Alaudince is thus characterized and deve¬ 
loped by Mr. Svvainson:— 

liill more lengthened than in any of the VringiUidee; 
the tip entire or obsolelely notched. Teitiul qiiit/s consi¬ 
derably lengthened, pointed, and genet ally as long us the 
quills. Claws very slightly curved; the claw of the outer 
toe always shorter than that of the inner loo; the binder 
claw considerably lengthened, and either nearly straight or 
very slightly curved. 

Alauda. (Linn ) 


Bill cylindrical; nostrils concealed. Wings very long; 
no spurious quill; the first, second, and third quills longest, 
and nearly equal; the rest considerably graduated; tips 
of the lesser quills emarginate. Tail finked. Head 
crested. (Sw.) 

Geographical Distribution. — Europe and America. 
(Svvainson, but see below.) 

Mr. Swain-on considers this as Ihe fissirostral type. 

Example, Alauda arpeusis. This is the Alouette. and 
Alouette ordinaire and Alouette des ehamjis of the French ; 
I.odota, Lodo/ii canteriua, 1 odo/a ih passo, and l.odola di 
monlngna of the Italians; Feld L/rche of the Germans; 
Hedt/dd and I ehedi/dd of the ant lent British; and Skylark 
(provincial!) T.arrock) of the modem British. 

The Skylark is loo vvoil known, from its inexpressibly 
beautiful song chanted foitli far up ill the air when at 
liberty and in Us natural state, to require any description. 

Food .— Insects and their laivie, vvilli many borts of seeds 
and giam. 

Nest —On the ground. Eggs four or five, greenish 
white, spotted with blown. 

Localities .—All the parts of Europe : also in Asia and 
the noi thorn parts of Africa, hut not in the south of that 
vast continent (Temni.); the whole of Europe within the 
temperate zone, main puitsof Asia, and the north of Afnru. 
(Selby.) 

Calendula. (Linn.) 1 ' 


Grume Character.—Bill thick, much compressed ; the 
<■ u 1 111 c li curved and convex; the commissure inched; the 
tip of the upper inaudible wide above and indexed. Wings 
long or model ate: the first quill very small and spurious; 
the second nearly equal to the third and fourth; lesser quills 
short, emarginate. Tail slightly linked. Lateral toes equal. 
Africa. Tho dcntirostral type— C. maguiroslris, ‘Us. 
d'Afr.,’ pi. i!t:i. (Sw.) 

Subgencra :— Mijrufra, Ilorsf.—Bill us in Calendula. 
Wings short, rounded ; greater quills baldly longer than the 
secondaries and tcrtials; the first quill spurious, half the 
length of the second, which is snorter than the thud; 
the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth equal, and longest. 
Tail short, even. Legs long. M. Javan tea, ‘Linn. Tr.' 
xin. lot). (Sw ) 

Brantmi/.r, Sw. (Brachonyx.)—Bill as in Calendula. 
Hinder claw very short. Wings and tarsi much lengthened. 
Africa. (Sw.) 


Agrodroma, Sw. (Antlius pars. Ain't.) 

Generic Character. — Bill slender, considerably com¬ 
pressed; both mandibles of equal length; the tip of the 
upper one not reflected over the lower, and with a small 
notch, almost obsolete. Wings long; the four first quills 
nearly equal; the rest rapidly diminishing, and euiurgmato 
at their tips; tertials lengthened, pointed, as long as the 
quills. Tull moderate, even. Legs pale, long, slender. 
Tarsus longer than tho middle toe. Lateral toes equal, 
but the outer claw shot ter than the inner. Colour 
brown, lark-like. Distiibnlion universal. Ihe insessurial 
or pre-eminent type —Agrodroma rufescens, ‘ Enl.,’ CGI, 
f. 1. (Sw.) 

Generic Character.— Bill slender, compressed, tlmisii- 


* Wi> ,-annot lluJ tills s'imuis 111 I.uuw'b last ciUUun of vlic ' Sysl. Nat.,’ nor in 
(jlmt'hu, 

Vol. XIII.—2 X 
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Maeronyx. (Sw.) 

like, entire; nostrils largo, naked, tlie aperture lateral. 
Wings short; the primaries not longer than the lertials, 
the four first of equal length; secondaries long, cmnrginate. 
Tail moderate, even. Feet enormous. Tarsus and hinder 
toe very tong, and of equal length. Lateral tous unequal, 
the inner shortest. Africa. The rasoriul typo— M. flavi- 
collis, ‘ Ois. d’Afr.,' pi. 195 ; M. flavigaster, Sw., ‘ Birds of 
West Africa.’ ( Naturalists' Library, ‘ Ornithology,’ vol. vii., 
p. 215.) (Sw.) 

Cerlhilauda. (Sw.) 

Generic Character. —Bill slender, lengthened, more or less 
curved ; nostrils round, nuked. Wings very long; the first 
quill spurious; the three next nearly equal. Tail moderate, 
even. Feet lengthened; the lateral toes equal; length of 
the hinder claw vuriuble, although typically short and 
straight. Africa. The tenuirostral "typo — Cerlhilauda 
longirmtra, ‘ Ois. d’Afr.,’ 192; b(fasriata, Rupp., * Atlas,’ 
plate 5; nivasa, Sw., ‘ Birds of W. Africa.’ (vol. vii, p. 213.) 

Such arc Mr. Swainson's views as to the arrangement of 
this subgenus. [Frincilud«,vo1. x.,p. 483.] The genus 
Anthm , Bechet, is placed by Mr. Swainson at the end of 
his subfamily Mnladllinat (Wagtails), under his family 
Sylviadar (Warblers). 

Fossil Larks. 

Dr. Auckland figures a lark ‘ (Alaitda) r and f ’ among the 
land Mammifers and Birds oftho third period of the Terii- 
nry scries, in tho first plate of the illustrations of his 
•Bridgewater Treatise.’ lie had previously noticed tho re¬ 
mains of the lark in Kirkdale Cave. ( Reliquiai Diluvianee, 
pp. 15, 34. plate xi, f. f. 24, 25.) 

LARN1CA. [Cyprus.] 

LA'RRIDAi, a family of Hymenopterous insects of the 
section Fossorcs, distinguished by the Inbrum being either 
entirely or partially concealed, and the mandibles deeply 
notched on tho inner side near the base. It contains the 
following genera:—1. Palurus (Lai.), in which the an¬ 
tenna* are very short, and are gradually thicker towards the 
apex: tho eyes are closely approximated posteriorly, and 
enclose the ocelli: the second cubital coll is petiolated. 2. 
Tarhytes (.Panzer), antennas filiform, tho basal joint slightly 
imra.s-.uted, the rest cjliudrical; superior wings with one 
marginal cell, slightly petiolated and three submarginal 
cells, the third narrow and oblique; mandibles with a den 
late process on tho inner side near the base. T. pompi/i- 
fnrmie is about 24 lines in length : black, with the basal 
segments of tho abdomen red. It is not an uncommon 
insect in various parts of England. 3. Larra: this genus 
differs from Tachytex (which is Lyrops of llligor) in having 
no tooth on the inner side of the mandibles at the base ; 
llie eyes not being approximated posteriorly, and the meta- 
thorn x and abdomen being decidedly larger. 4. Dim-lux: 
eyes converging posteriorly; antennal filiform in the female, 
with Iho first joint inrrassatc, in the male larger, with a 
deep lateral impression, the four following joints subtnoni- 
lif'orm, 111 >d the live next slightly compressed and convoluted, 
the remaining three filiform ; superior wings, with ope 
appendiculatcd marginal cell, aiul three sulitnargiiial cells. 
But one species of this genus has been found in England, 
o. Mi scop/ms (.1urine) has one marginal cell, which is not 
petiolated, to the superior wing, ami two submarginal cells, 
the second being petiolated; the antenna are filiform in 
both sexes. There is but a slight projection at tile base of 
the mandibles. M. bicolor (.1 urine) is the only species 
found in England, where it is apparently rare. (Shuck- 
ard’s ‘Essayon the indigenous Fossorial Hymenoptera.’) 
LARUNDA. [L/emodipoda.] 

LARVA, a terra applied to t but state in which an insect 
exists immediately after its exclusion from the egg, and 
which precedes tho pupa state. The animals commonly 
called Grubs, Maggots, and Caterpillars are larva. Grub 
appears to be a general term analogous to larva; the term 
maggot is most generally applied to the larva state of Dip¬ 
terous insects; and caterpillar, in tho most common accep¬ 
tation of (he term, is used to designate the larva state of 
Lcpidopterous insects. These three terms however are 
used in a very vague manner. 

The most striking diffcrenceperhaps which exists between 
the larva and tho perfect insect consists in the superior 
powers of locomotion and consequently better developed 
skeleton possessed by the latter. 

Though larva) never possess wings, tney vary muon (ts re¬ 


gards the development of the locomotive organs, and os those 
are more or less perfect, so does tho larva resemble or recede 
from the insect in its imago state. Hence Messrs, Kirby 
and Spence divide larvae into two sections: those which, in 
general form, more or less resemble the perfect insect; and 
those which are unlike the perfect insect. The larvae of 
both sections moult, or cast their skin, several times during 
their progress to maturity; the number of moults varies 
according to the species, and tho period intervening between 
the moults depends upon the length of the insect’s existence 
in the larva state.' In these moults, not only is the whole 
external covering of the insect cast, but oven the lining of 
the intestinal canal and of tho tubes of the tracheae is shed. 

The greater portion of the larvae of the orders Orthoptera, 
Hemiptera, and Horrumtera, excepting that they have no 
wings, bear a considerable resemblance to the perfect insect, 
and hence bolong to the first of the sections just mentioned. 
As however the muscles which serve to support and give 
motiou to the wings are attached to the skeleton of tho 
thorax, so, as might be expected, we find this part in tho 
perfect insect more unlike that of tho larva perhaps than 
any other; and again whore (as in the imago state of Scutrl- 
lera) a portion of the thorax is greatly produced behind and 
serves to protect the wings when folded,—the larva, having 
no wings, does not possess this peculiarity. 

Belonging to tho second division, in which the larva d ics 
not resemble tho perfect insect, are the orders Hymenoptera, 
Coleoptera, Neuroplera, Lejddoptera, and Diptera. 

Tho larvm of Hymenopterous insects are usually of a 
short ovate form, and soft and lleshy substance, devoid of 
legs or distinct head, and the body lies in a hunt position. 
In the Tenthredinrtee (Latreille) however we have a re¬ 
markable exception, the larva) of these insects not only 
being furnished with six legs attached to the thoracic seg¬ 
ments, butalso possessing a groat number of prolcgs. T 'These 
Prologs arc usually sixteen in number, anil attached in pairs 
to the abdominal segments; in some there arc but (burleen, 
and m others only twelve prolegs. The larva* of the Ten- 
threitmeta• very much resemble those of Lcpidopterous 
insects, bat. differ in the greater number of their prolegs; 
the head is huge, rounded, Battened m front, and veitiral 
in position; the holly is always lient under, and when 
touched they roll themselves up like the lull. In the ge¬ 
nus Pamphilius (Lat.), the larva possesses six tlioiaeic 
legs, but no prolegs. 

The larvm of the Coleoptera. arc most commonly of an 
elongate, cylindiical, or slightly depressed form ; tho thora¬ 
cic segments are almost always provided with six legs, and 
there are seldom any prolegs on the abdominal segments. 
The head is furnished with mandibles, maxi lire, labium, 
labium, and antenna:, and very frequently with ocelli. Tho 
parts of the mouth and the antenna • however do not resem¬ 
ble those of the perfect insect. The antenna) are usually 
very small and composed of but three or four distinct joints. 
Tite ocelli oftho larva are replaced by compound eyes in 
the perfect insect. The thoracic segments are often pro¬ 
tected by a horny plate on the upper surface: the pint bo¬ 
rax, which is usually the largest, is generally so protected. 
The legs, of which these segments have each a pair, ate of 
moderate size in most larva) of this order, and composed of 
a coxa, trorhnnta, tibia, and tarsus; the last however 
appears to he represented by a small jointless claw. The 
body is often soft, but sometimes, like the thorax, protected . 
by homy plates, as in some of tho Caraballo, Stlphtdie, &e. 
In the Carabidce, Staphylinidee, and indeed many families, 
it is somewhat depressed. In mauy of the Heteromerous 
insects it is cylindrical, of a coriaceous texture throughout, 
and the terminal segment is often furnished with horny 
appendages at tho apex, and one or two prologs beneath. 
Tlie larvm of many of the Elaterides are also of a coriaceous 
texture and cylindrical form, and the terminal segment of 
Hie abdomen is generally furnished with horny appendages. 
These appendages are indeed very commonly met with in 
Coleopterous larvm. In those specios belonging to the sec¬ 
tions Lamellicnrncs, Rhyncophara, and Longicornes, how¬ 
ever, we have not met with tuem, and the body is alwavsof 
a soij and tteshy texture. The larvm of the two last-men¬ 
tioned sections have extremely minute legs. 

Order Neuroptera. —In this order the larvm vory much • 
resemble in general appearance many of those of the order 

• The protege an fleshy, without joint!, and, when they occur, ore round at¬ 
tached to the abdominal aegmenta, to these roapects differing from the true 
H’»i which are homy and jointed, and attached to the thoracic icgmenti, 
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Coleoptera: they always possess six thoracic logs, hut sel¬ 
dom any prolcgs. In tho case-worms ( Trichoptera ) and 
gome others there are a pair of prolegs attached to tho ter¬ 
minal segment of the abdomen. 

Order Lepidoptera. —Here tholarv® (or caterpillars) are 
soft and fleshy, and usually of a cylindrical form. They 
possess six thoracic legs and generally ton prolegs. Tho 
prolegs vary in number, and are attached in pairs to the 
under side of the abdominal segments; but none are ever 
found on the fourth, fifth, tenth, or eleventh segments. In 
the lurvas of the Geometric there are but four prolegs, two 
of which are attached to the anal segment, and tho other 
two to tho ninth. Some of tho Tinnee have but two pro¬ 
legs, and thoso are anal. In tho genus Apoda (Ilaworth) 
tho larva) have no distinct prolegs, but in their stead a 
number of small transparent shining tubercles, without 
claws. ‘The prolegs of almost all Lepiilopterous larva) aro 
furnished with a set of minute, slender, horny hooks, 
crotchets, or claws, of different lengths, somewhat resem¬ 
bling fish-hooks, which either partially or wholly surround 
Ihc apex like a palisade. By means of these claws, of 
which Lhcre are from forty to sixty m each proleg, a short 
and a long one arranged alternately, the insect is enabled 
to ding to smooth surfaces, to grasp tho smallest twigs to 
which the lues could not possibly adhere; a circumstance 
which the ilexible nature of the prolegs greatly facilitates.’ 
‘When tho sole of the foot is open, the claws with which it 
is more or less surrounded are turned inwards, and are in 
a situation to lay hold ol'any surface; hut when the animal 
wishes to id go its hold iL begins to draw in the skill of tho 
sole, and m proportion as this is retracted the claws turn 
their points outwards, so as not to impede its motion.’ 
(Kirby and Spence's Introduction, to V.nltmiulogy.) 

Tin- Iann> of Dipterous inseets aio for the most part, soft 
and flashy, and without legs; none have true jointed legs: 
some bowel or have prolcgs. The head is usually soft and 
indistinct, but m ceil,tin species Ihc head is somewhat coi- 
ncoiis, mid of a determinate shape. 

LARVA'UIA, the name of an obscure group of tertiary 
fossils, proposed Ijv M. Defiance. (Blauiville, Artinvlogie, 
p. 1-12.) 

LARYNGITIS. [Cnoup.] 

LARYNX is tho organ of tho voice; its frame-work is 
composed of five cartilages, which are capable of being 
moved on each other m various directions by muscles, so as 
to act upon tw o elastic bands, on which the voice essentially 
depends, and which are called the vocal ligaments.^ 



The first, tho thyroid cartilage f/g. 1). consists of two 
plates (a, 6) of dense, tough, fibre-cartilaginous substance, 
of an irregularly quadrilateral form, which are united at 
the lower purt of their anterior edges (c, c) at an angle of 
about, 60°. The prominence of this angular union is felt in 
the front of the throat, forming what is called tho Pomum 
Adami; at the sides of and behind which the form of tho car¬ 
tilage may be easily traced out with the fingers. The pos¬ 
terior edge of each plate bears at each angle a process or 
horn (d, d, c, e), by which tho tlivroid cartilage is attached 

by ligaments above to the hyoid bone, and below to the cri¬ 
coid cartilage,, 


TIio cricoid cartilage (fig. 2) has somewhat the form of a 
signet ring. It is enclosed within the angle of the thyroid 
cartilage, beneath whoso lower edge the front and narrowest 
portion (rt) of its ring may be fell, with an interval of about 
a quarter of an inch between them. It has an articulating 
surface on each side, by which it is moveably connected 
with the inferior horns of tho thyroid cartilage; and two 
other smooth convex surfaces (b, b), on its upper and pos¬ 
terior edge, by which it is articulated with the two arytenoid 
cartilages. 

The arytenoid cartilages have each the form of an irre¬ 
gular triangular pyramid (fig. 3). They aro placed upon 
tho upper edge of the broad part of the cncoal cartilage, just 
within tho most expanded part of the angle formed by the 
receding plates of the thyroid. The base (a) by which each 
is articulated with the cricoid is slightly concave, perfectly 
smooth, and capable of moving to a certain extent m every 
direction. 

The epiglottis (fig. 4) is of a somewhat ovate form. It 
is attached by its apex to the angle of union of the plates of 
tho thyroid cartilage, and projects obliquely back winds and 
upwards over tho cricoid and arytenoid cartilages like a 
shield, guarding them from the contact of foreign bodies 
passing from the mouth. 

Those cartilage-, are connected chiefly by elastic liga¬ 
ment which is arranged in bands of \uiying thickness 
throughout the whole of the larynx ; uniting the upper 
edge of tho thyroid cartilage to the os hvoulcs, and its lower 
edge to tho cricoid cartilage; passing also from the aryte¬ 
noid cartilages to the epiglottis, anil uniting the rings of tho 
trachea and bronchi; alibidmg to all a linn but yielding 
commotion, and endowing tlmin by its elasticity with the 
power of resounding in accordance with tho vibrations ori¬ 
ginating in the vocal ligaments. 

The vocal ligaments aio two narrow bands of highly 
elastic tissue, stretched between the anterior angle of the 
thyroid and tho anterior sui faces ol the arytenoid curtilage.. 
The substance of winch they are composed is a yellow i-ii, 
dense, fibrous tissue, which is placed m those purls of the 
body where a permanent elasticity is required, as in the 
spates between the liunuuc of the vevtebiEe, the coats of 
arteries, the rings of the trachea, &o. In fig. 5, a profile 



view of the right vocal ligament is #aivn: a, a. a is tho out¬ 
line of the thyroid cartilage, of which part of the left side is 
removed ; h is the cricoid cartilage, and c the arytenoid car¬ 
tilage of the right side; d, d is the vocal ligament. In fig 
G. tlm view of the \ucal ligaments a.a is taken as seen from 
a* ovo; they are attached anteriorly to the inside of the thy - 
roid cartilage at b, and posteriorly to the front of tlm 
arytenoid cartilages c,c. Between them is tlm aperture 
through which we breathe, tlm glettis d. It is hounded 
posteriorly by the inner edges and anterior angles of the 
arytenoid cartilages; anteriorly by the inner edges of the 
vocal ligaments. When at rest, as during quiet breathing, 
tlm gloltis is of a somewhat lanceolate form ( Jig. 11, us out¬ 
lined by the dots), but when speaking or singing it is very 
much narrowed (fig. II, the continued linos). 

The muscles acting oil the parts of the larynx just de¬ 
scribed are arranged symmetrically mid attached to corre¬ 
sponding points on each side of the larynx; and tlicr names 
are compounded of those of the cartilages on which they aio 
inserted, as follows. 

The cricu-lhyroideus (/gx 8, a, a, and fig. 6, e) is at¬ 
tached on each side, at one of its extremities, to the upper 
edge of the narrow front part of the cricoid cartilage; and 
at the oilier, to the lower edge of the thyroid, just before its 
lower horn. Its fibres uru directed upward, and backwards, 
and its immediate action would therefore be to appioximate 
tlm adjacent edges of the thyroid and cricoid cartilages. 
But the tliynyd is fixed on each side by a ligament passing 
from its inferior born to the side or the broad part of the 

cricoid (fig- S,A tuid Uio orieo-thyroid wusclo will there- 

,8X4 
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fore produce a rotatory motion of the cricoid cartilage around 
the horizontal axis drawn through/. When the anterior 
edge of the cricoid cartilage is thus raised towards the ante¬ 
rior angle of the thyroid, its posterior and upper part will be 
moved backwards and downwards to a greater distance from 
the front of the thyroid; and if the arytenoid cartilages be 
fixed on the top of the cricoid, they will of course move with 
it in the same direction. The distance between their ante¬ 
rior edges and the angle of the thyroid (see fig. 5) will thus 
hg increased, and the vocal ligaments (d,d), which are at¬ 
tached to those points, will be proportionally stretched. 

The thvro arytenoidei (fig. 6, e,e) are attached anteriorly 
by the sides of the angle of the thyroid cartilage to the outer 
side of, and above, the vocal ligaments, and posteriorly to 
ihe anterior angles and outer edges of the arytonoid carti¬ 
lages. Their simplest action will therefore be to approxi¬ 
mate the same points which the preceding muscles ren¬ 
der more remote; they will thus shorten and relax the 
vocal ligaments. Some of their fibres extend on each side 
for a short distance above and below the vocal ligaments; 
those below have the power of narrowing the access to the 
glottis, while those above tlic ligaments may compress to- 

f ether the sides of tlio larynx directly over the glottis. 

.astly, there are other fibres which are attached to the 
outer edges of the vocal ligaments themselves. 

The crico-arytenoidei postici (fig. It, b, b) are attached to 


the posterior surface of the cricoid cartilage (a, a), and pass 
obliquely outwards, to he insorlcd into the outer angle of the 
arytenoid cartilages. In contracting therefore, if tiie aryte¬ 
noid cartilages be moveable, they will draw their anterior 
angles outwards, and thus increase the width of tho glottis; 
but if the ary tenoid cartilages be fixed by other muscles, the 
crico-arytenoidei postici will merely draw them backwards 
ntul stretch the vocal ligaments. 

The evteo-arytenoidei latorales (fig. ”, c) are attached on 
the one hand to the inner sides of the cricoid cartilage (a), 
and on the other to ihe outer angles of the arytenoids (b ); 
they rotate tho latter inwards, so as to approximate their 
front portions and narrOT' the anterior part of the glottis. 

Tho posterior arytenoid muscles ( fig. 9, c, c) lie behind 
the arytenoid cartilages, and consist of fibres passing trans¬ 
versely and obliquely from one to the other. They therefore 
simply approximate these bodies, and narrow or close the 
back part of tho glottis. 

The simplest actions of all these muscles in regard to 
tlio voice may therefore lie thus stated: the crico-thyroidei 
stretch the vocal ligaments; the thyro-nrytenoidei relax 
them; tho crico-arytenoidei postici open the glottis; the 
crico-arytenoidei laterales and the arytenoidci postici narrow 
or close it. 

A band of muscular fibres may be also mentioned as 
passing from tho arytenoid cartilages to each side of the 
epiglottis, and thus serving to draw down the latter so that 
it may cover the glottis moro closely than when left to 
its own elasticity. 

Below, the larynx opens into tlie trachea (fig. 10.8), which 
is continued into the chest, and there divides into two 
branches, tho bronchi, whoso ramifications and termina¬ 
tions form the air-passages and air-cells of the lungs. Tho 
lungs, being exactly contained in tho cavity of the chest, 
are compressed by the contractions of its walls. The walls 
of the chest ore therefore the power by which the air is 
forced from the lungs through the glottis, for the production 
of the voire, and it is by their more or less powerful con¬ 
traction that the various degrees of intensity of the same 
note are produced. The trachea is composedtof a series of 
cartilaginous incomplete rings, which are united behind by 
muscular fibres, and are connected together by longitudinal 


elastic bands. It is thus capable of variations both of 
length, breadth, and tension ; and of entering into vibra¬ 
tions with the column of air contained in it, and of assisting 
in communicating those vibrations through its- branches to 
the walls of the chest. 



1,1,0s liyoitU'R*, 2.2, Thyroid rartiluge; 3,3, Ciiroicl carlilnjre; 4, 4, Aryte¬ 
noid carl ibices ; 5 . KpiKlotU 1 * ; 6, Aperture ol communication bntw ecu glottis 
and fharviix; 7*7- Minn# of trachea; 8, Situation of trnnmerse posterior 
muscular bunds; ‘>,9, Portion ot trachea cut open from behind. 

At tlie upper part of ihe trachea the windpipe gradually 
narrows towards the glottis (see view of its section in fig. 12); 
and above the glottis it suddenly dilates, so that the edges 
of the elastic vocal ligaments stand out from the wall 
of the larynx, and have space in which they may vibrate 
freely, like the lips in the mouthpiece of a trumpet. 
About half an inch higher the passage again contracts, 
so ns to form a narrow recess on each side, directly 
abn\e the vocal cords. This is called the ventricle of 
the larynx, and the prominent, hands above it are called 
the false vocal cords, or the upper ligaments of the larynx. 
They are formed of elastic tissue, like the inferior or true 
vocal ligaments, but in less quantity, anil mixed with 
fatty tissue, so that they do not vibrate so freely. Tho 
walls of tlie ventricle are capable of being approximated 
by some of the fibres of tho thyro arytenoid muscles, which 
arc thinly distributed upon them; and thus tho recess may 
he nearly obliterated, and tlie upper ligaments brought 
almost into contact. 

Tiie highest part of the larynx is formed by two folds of 
membrane passing from the arytenoid cartilages to tlie epi¬ 
glottis (fig. 10), forming an oval aperture which admits of 
variations of size by the action of the muscles already men¬ 
tioned. At this aperture the larynx communicates with the 
upper and most expanded part of the pharynx, the cavities of 
the mouth and nose, and tiie frontal and other sinuses which 
open into tlie latter. These sinuses are walled round by 
bone, but the pharynx, and its communications with the 
mouth and nose, as well as the external apertures of the two 
latter cavities, are in great part muscular, and may be thus 
subject ot will to alterations of form, size, and tension. 

The larynx has been compared to a variety of musical 
instruments, and it will be seen that in its different parts it 
unites the principles of several. In its essential vocal 
apparatus it most nearly resembles the reed instruments, 
as the reed-pipes of the organ, the clarionet, &e., or 
rather a modification of them, in which the vibrating body 
is not flxod in its dimensions as a metallic tongue, or a 
reed, but consists of a lamina of' elastic membrane, capable 
, of varied degrees of tension, as well as of alterations in its 
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length. No musical instrument has yet been constructed 
on this principle, unless we consider as such the various 
kinds of trumpet in which the vibrations are produced by 
the air impelled against the edges of the lips, rendered more 
or less tense by the action of their orbicular muscle. The 
principle has been applied in the formation of artificial 
larynges by Biot, Cagniard de la Tour,-Willis, &c., who 
have chiefly used caoutchouc membrane ; and by Miiller 
and Henle, who have employed besides, either the vocal 
ligaments themselves, or lamina) of Ihe elastic coat of an 
artery. The most complete examination of the subject is 
that made by Miiller, and published in the first part of the 
second volume of his ‘ Physiclogie des Menscheu.’ 

It. is evident that by adapting to one of the open extre¬ 
mities of a tube two portions of thin elastic membrane, so 
that their opposite edges leave a narrow space in the middle, 
through which the air blown into.the other end of the tube 
may pass and excite vibrations, one obtains an imitation of 
the essential vocal apparatus of the larynx; the trachea 
being replaced by the tube, the vocal ligaments by the 
bands of elastic membrane, and the glottis by the space 
between them, while the parts above the glottis may be 
imitated by adapting lubes of different sizes and formsabove 
the membranes. 

In such an apparatus Mr Willis found (Cambridge 
Philnsa}il>. Trans., 1H32) that in order that two laminin 
of elastic membrane enclosing a narrow interval should 
produce sound, Ihe parts near their edges must be parallel 
to cadi other. Applying this law to the case of the larynx, 
iic observes that something more is necessary for speaking 
or singing t ban a certain degree of tension of the vocal liga¬ 
ments, for they are always more or less tense; and even 
when their tension is increased, anil all the cartilages are in 
the position for producing sound, we may yet breathe quietly, 
the edges of the vocal ligaments not being parallel. 



//'if. 12 represents two vertical transverse sections of the 
larjnx, the continued line indicating the position of its 
parts when not sounding, the dotted line the same parts 
in the vocalizing position, in which the edges of the liga¬ 
ments are parallel to each other. Mr. Willis considers it to 
be one of the functions of the thy 10 -arytenoid muscle to 
plac 1 . the ligaments in this essential position. 

Wlion the vocal ligaments are thus placed, the modula¬ 
tions of the notes are effected by changes in their length and 
tension; for, like those of other elastic membranes stretched 
at both ends, they follow in many respects the same laws as 
finds [Conn.] Thus, the degree of tension being the same, 
the height of the note is inversely us the length of the 
membrane; and the length being the same, the height of 
the note, as expressed by the number of vibrations, is 
directly as the square root of the power employed in pro¬ 
ducing the tension. The application of these laws to the 
vocal ligaments was experimentally proved by Miiller. I 11 
a part of his experiments on the dead larynx he succeeded 
in producing tne complete scale of notes and lmlf-tiotes 
through a range of 2} octaves, by gradually increasing the 
tension of the vocal ligaments by weights appended to one 
of their extiemities. The weights produced extension in 
the same direction in which the erico-thyroid muscles act, 
when, llio arytenoid cartilages being fixed, they throw them 
backwards with tlie cricoid as already explained. If in¬ 
stead of stretching the vocal ligaments they were left to 
their own elasticity, or still more relaxed by artificial means, 
in imitation of the action of the thyro-arytenoid muscles, 
still lower notes could be produced, 
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In the course of these experiments Muller found that tha 
tones of the dead larynx, which in the lower notes closely 
resembled the chest-notes of the human voice, were very 
apt, as they ascended in the scale, to assume the characters 
of tho falsetto voice. He was thus led to discover the mode 
in which the latter class of notes (whose origin had long 
been the subject of great doubt) is produced. In sound¬ 
ing the chest-notes and in the common voice of speaking, 
the whole vocal ligaments vibrate, and with them part of 
the ventricles, and of the thyro-arytenoid muscles; but in 
the falsetto notes it is only the thin edges of the ligament! 
which are thrown into vibrations. He found also that he 
could prevent tho tones of the chest-notes from breaking 
into those of the falsetto, as he ascended in the scale, by 
compressing the part of the larynx immediately below the 
glottis, in imitation of the action of the lower fibres of tho 
thyro-arytenoid muscles. 

As in all reed instruments, tlie velocity of the current of 
air exciting the vibrations of the vocal ligaments has an 
influence on tto note produced; thus Muller found that 
the natural note of the vocal ligaments at a given tension 
could be raised to its fifth by blowing with increased force. 
He believes that in singing the same note with varied de¬ 
grees of force a compensation is effected by lessening the 
tension of tho ligaments in the same proportion as the velo¬ 
city of the current is increased; but it seems more probable 
that the tension of the ligaments is always the same for the 
same noto, while it is the office of the epiglottis to prevent 
the notes from rising with the increased force of the air. It 
may effect, this on a principle discovered liy M. Grem6 
(Magendie’s ITccis de Physinlngie, i. 253), who found that 
to remedy the inconvenience arising from the ascent of tlie 
note when the current of air blown into a recti organ-pipe 
vi as increased, it was sufficient to place within the pipe 
directly over the reed a supple elastic tongue, which shielded 
it very nearly in tlie same manner as the epiglottis covers 
the vocal ligaments. 

Miiller found that sounds were most easily produced from 
the dead larynx when the anterior angles of the arytenoid 
cartilages were in contact, so that only that part of the 
glottis was open which is hounded by the vocal ligaments. 
The tension of the ligaments being fixed, the same note 
could be produced whether the glottis were widely open or 
nearly closed; but it is probable that, though not essential, 
the varying apertures of the glottis are auxiliary to the 
complete and pure sounds of the different notes; for Ma- 
gendic (1. c, p. 247) distinctly saw it become narrower ns 
the notes emitted by a dog were higher; and in singing 
high notes one clearly feels that the air passes through a 
narrower aperture and with more difficulty than in singing 
the low notes. 

The notes produced at tlm glottis are subjected to modi¬ 
fications in timbic, strength, and purity, by the parts con¬ 
nected with the larynx both above and below the vocal 
ligaments. To illustrate this, one need only refer to the 
difference of tone which may beiliawn from aclaiiouet-rced 
whim it is only attached to the mouth-piece, and when the 
mouth-piece is fixed on the body of the instrument. This 
•part of the subject has been particularly illustrated by M. 
Savart, Mr. Wheatstone, anil Mr. Bishop. It is well known 
that in all reed-instruments, unless the tube or body lie 
adapted to the reed so as to be capable of the same number 
of vibrations as it is, there is always a discordance of sounds. 
If for example the tube be unalterable in length, while the 
recil is capable of varied modifications of pitch, the sounds 
will bo irregular in intensity, and in some parts of Ihe scale 
will bo totally extinguished. Thus it is that in organs, 
in each pipe, the tongue and the tube have to be adapted 
to each other,and that in clarionet-playing much of the per¬ 
fection of the tone depends on the adaptation of the pres¬ 
sure of the lips on tho rood to the length of the tube as 
determined by the number of holes covered by the fingers. 
Savart (Journal de Physialngie, t. 5) has shown that if tho 
walls of tho tube, instead of being fixed in their dimensions 
liko those of reeil-instruments, bo capable of varying degrees 
of tension, an extraordinary variety and fulness of notes 
may be produced ; anil that the shrill whistle of the bird¬ 
call (with which he compared the larynx) is, with the same 
essential principle for the original formation of sound, con¬ 
verted into a full round tone. In the human body such a 
tube exists on both sides of (lie glottis, and is in both parts 
capable of vaiiclies in tension, size, and form. Thus the 
trachea may bo acted on by its posterior muscles and its 
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elastic bands ; and to a far greater extent the parts above { 
the glottis will vary in their conditions. In singing an as¬ 
cending scale of notes, if the finger be placed in the inter¬ 
val between the angle of the thyroid cartilage and the front 
of the hyoid bone, it Will be found that as the notes emitted 
become higher the interval diminishes and the whole larynx 
rises. Thus the tube above the glottis is shortened, just as 
in all wind-instruiucnts the body is shortened by opening 
the holes at their sides, or by pushing one part or the tube 
♦itliin another. At the same time the lips arc drawn in 
and compressed, the arches of the palate approximated, 
the uvula tightened, the back of the tongue cud soft palate 
drawn near each other, and the oval aperture into the 
larynx constricted, all tending together, by a diminution of 
the size andan increase of the tension, to accord with the 
diminished length of the tube, that their vibrations may bo 
iu correspondence with those of tho vocal ligaments. As 
tho voice passes through the descending scale, tho opposite 
changes occur; the vocal ligaments lengljnm and are less 
tense, the larynx descends, the cavity of tile mouth is ex¬ 
panded, and all the tissues are relaxed. Hence it is that 
tho singer, when his voice is exerted in its highest notes, feels 
the greatest fatigue in tho parts about tlie palate and pha¬ 
rynx; while in singing the lower notes he remains un¬ 
wearied far longor, and at lost feeis fatigue chioily in the 
muscles of the chest. 

It is difficult to determine tho circumstances on which tho 
differences of the timbre of the voice in different persons 
depend. The difference between the male and female 
voices is probably owing to the comparative shortness of the 
vocal ligaments in tho latter. According to Muller their 
average length in man is 18i millimetres, in woman only 
12j, or nearly as 3 to 2. But to account for tho differences 
of tenor and bass, or of soprano and alto voices, no good 
evidence has yet been collected. Tho average compass of 
the voioe is two octaves, but in different paris of the scale 
in different persons; thus a bass voice commonly has its 
lowest note four or five notes lower than a tenor, while a 
tenor lias its highest note from four to five notes above tho 
highest note of the bass voice. A soprano voice again has 
its lowest note at nearly the same part of the scale as the 
highest note of a bass voice; and thus the whole compass 
of the human voice, from tho lowest of the bass to 1 he 
highest of tho soprano, would bo nearly four octaves. The 
voices of childrou resemble very nearly those of women, but 
in males a remarkable change takes place at puberty, when 
the voice is said to crack; the change from tho sliriil ticblo 
voice of the boy to the fuller and rounder tone of the man 
is sometimes perfected almost suddenly ; but in most eases 
it is for some time in progress, wavering between the two 
extremes, deep and manly during quid enunciation, but. 
wlion any exertion is used, suddenly starting up again to 
tho shrill tones of boyhood. I 11 old ago, tho cartilages of 
the larynx becoming bony, tho ligaments hard and un¬ 
yielding, and its muscles pale and powet less, the voice 
completely alters; it trembles as if there were not sufficient 
strength in the musclos to maintain a due tension of the 
vocal ligaments; it becomes harsh and monotonous, and 

* Turning again tt.’vmtls childish trublu, 

Pipes uud whUtW iu tho sound.* 

Much yet remains unknown of tlio actions of tho various 
parts of tho larynx, but enough has been said to prove that 
it is perhaps the most perfect piece of complex mechanism 
in existence. Judging of if, as we must do, by comparison 
witii tho imperfect contrivances of art, it is not possible that 
wo sliould be able to discern all the beauties of an instru¬ 
ment which in a space of about six inches by two produces 
a range of notes of between two and threo octaves, all of 
perfect clearness and harmony, and with a tone far superior 
to any yet known—'which is capable at tho same time of 
giving a wide range of expression, and varied degrees of 
power—of executing difficult and intricate passages with 
the greatest rapidity and distinctness—and which abovo all 
will last for years without need of repair, and is even im¬ 
proved by a judicious use. The larynx fulfils all this, 
and is besides subservient to other functions of vital im¬ 
portance to tho whole body. In breathing for example, its 
exquisite sensibility is immediately excited by the contact 
of any foreign substance, or of n deleterious gas, and the 
glottis is firmly closed by the tbyro-arytenoid muscles, to 
prevent the entrance of the noxious body into the lungs, 
f be tame action occurs as we swallow each portion of our 


food, to prevent any of it passing into the lungs; and if 
a particlo by accident touch the glottis, coughing is excited 
to ensure its speedy removal. Again, when about to mako 
a violent exertion, a man first draws a full breath, and 
fixes his chest that he may have a fivm'support for all tho 
muscles of his limbs; the same little muscles assist in 
this action by closing the glottis, and thus preventing any 
ortion of tho air from being forced from tho chest, 
owever great, the exertion of the musclos attached to its 
walls. 

LA'SCARIS, CONSTANTINE, a descendant of tho 
imperial family of that name, emigrated from Constantinople 
at the lime of tho Turkish conquest to Italy, where Fran¬ 
cesco Sforza, duke of Milan, entrusted him with tho 
education of his daughter Ippolita, who married Alfonso 
duke of Calabria, son of Ferdinand king of Naples. Las- 
caris afterwards went to Rome and Naples, where he 
taught Greek and rhetoric. lie lastly repaired to Mes¬ 
sina, where he was treated with great distinction, aud where 
he died towards the end of tho fifteenth ccntuiy, leaving 
his valuable MSS. to tho senate or municipal council of 
Messina. Those MSS. were afterwords transferred by the 
Spaniards to the Escurial Library. 

Lascaris published a Greek Grammar, Milan, 1170, 
which was afterwards translated into Latin, and went 
through several editions at Venice fiom the Alcline pre.-s, 
under the title of ‘ Compendium octo Oratioms Partimn,’ 
Stc. He also wrote two Opuscule on the Sicilians and Ca¬ 
labrese who had written in Greek, which were published by 
Maurolico in 15G2, and also a * Dissertation on Orpheus,’ 
printed long after in the first volume of the 1 Marmora 
Tauvincnsia.’ 

LA'SCARIS, ANDREAS JOHANNES, of tho same 
family, but somewhat younger than the preceding, culled 
Rhymlacouus, because became fiom some place in Jlithj 11 in. 
near the banks of the Ithymlacus, left Gtcccu at the time iff 
the Turkish conquest, and repaired to Florence, wlicie Lo¬ 
renzo do’ Medici took him under Ins patronage, and aftorw aids 
sent him to Greece in order to collect valuable MSS., of which 
Lascaris brought back a considerable number to Italy. 
After the death of Lorenzo, Lascaris went to Fiance, and 
gave lessons in Greek at Paris. Budicus was ouc of his pupils. 
In 16(13 be was sent by Louis XII. or, a mission to Venice; 
after fulfilling which lie went to Rome, where Leo X.ga\o 
him the direction of the Greek college which he had just 
founded. In 15)8 Lascaris returned to Paris, and was 
employ ed, together with lJudmns, in collecting aud arranging 
the royal library of Fontainebleau; after which Francis I. 
sent, him again to Venice as his ambassador. At lust Pope 
Paul III. having pressed him very urgently to come to 
Rome, Lascaris set. out, notwithstanding bis advanced age 
and his infirmities; hut a few months after his arrival at 
Rome he died, in 1536, being about ninety years of age. 
Lascaris published or edited tho following Greek works:— 

* Tho Ilytnns of Callimachus, - w illi scholia ; ‘ Commentaries 
on Sophocles;’ a Greek Anthology, fob, 1494 ; ‘Scholia on 
the Iliad,’ and a dissertation, with the title, ‘ Hoinoueurum 
Quaestionum et do Nympharum anlru inOdyssiraOpuseu- 
lum,’Rome, 1518. Some other works are also attributed 
to Lascaris, such as ‘ De veris Grsecnrnm Literarum formis 
ac causis apud Antiques,' Paris, 153G, aud a collection ol' 
epigrams in Greek and Latin, Paris, 1527. 

LASER, a highly esteemed gum-resin among the an- 
tients, which had become rare even in the time of Pliny, But 
which is described by Dioscoridcs (lib. iii., c. 84), and still more 
fully by Theophrastus, under the name of silphion urn, 
lib. vi., c. 3). In the edition of Bodmus il Stupel a most ela¬ 
borate dissertation may be seen, in which apparently almost 
everything that occurs respecting it in autient authoi s is 
brought together. Though the whole plant appears latterly 
to have been called silphion, this name was originally that 
of the root. The Htem of tho plant is called magiidaris 
(fiayiSapic) by Theophrastus, the leaf mispeton (paamrov), 
the seed phyllon (fiWov). These names are however differ¬ 
ently applied by other authors. Laser was subsequently 
called lasaron, and was applied to the juice alone. This was 
in such high estimation as to have been sold for its weight in 
gold, having many marvellous properties ascribed to it, but 
it was probably useful only as a stimulant to some of tho func- 
t ions and as an antispasmodic. The country where it was pro¬ 
duced has been clearly laid down as the Cyrouaica regio, and 
tho physicians of Cyrene, wo know, early attained a high 

reputation. Theophrastus gives a wider extent of distribution 
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along tlie north of Africa, stating at the same time that 
the greater portion was collected near the Syrtes. Dios- 
ooi'ides gives Syria, Armenia, Media, and Libya as the 
countries Whence it was procured. The produce of this 
plant having been so valuable, it necessarily became a 
considerable source of revenue, and was represented on the 
coins of Cyrene [vol.viii., p. 265]; another is represented in 
the above edition of Theophrastus (p. 598) with the head of 
a beardless man on the obverse, while a third is described 
as figured in Viviani’s * Flora Libyca,’ in which tho figure is 
bearded, but in all the plant is exactly the same. 

From the descriptions and representations of the plant 
on those coins, there can be no doubt of its being one of the 
Umbellifer®, and it has successively been thought to bo 
Laserpitium Siler and gummiferum, Ligusticum lati- 
folium, Ferula tingitana, &c. But as tho natural history of 
tho countries becomes investigated, whence the antients 
obtained tho substances they have described, those doubts 
give way to certainties, or very near approximations to the 
truth. Della Celia, who travelled in the Cyrenaica in 
1817, having found an umbelliferous plant on the moun¬ 
tains of Cyrene, and tho only one at all resembling the 
representation on the coins, would appear to liavo finally 
leterminod tho question. This plant has boon described by 
Viviani, in bis ‘ Flora Libyca, and named Thapsia Sil- 
pliioit; it is very closely allied to T. gnrganica of Do Can¬ 
dolle, and a description of it may bo seen in Dr. Lindley's 
‘Flora Medina,’ p. 52. The root is said to yield a juice which, 
according lo tho testimony of the natives of the country, is 
pos .e..sod of very valuable medical properties. M. Paeho, 
wlm travelled subsequently in the same country, thinks lie 
has found the Laser, or Laserpitium, in Cyrenaica and Mar- 
mnrica, and lias called the plant Luxrrpitium Deritis. 
(Voyage thins la Cjrrnait/ue, Pans, 1827.) 

There appear however lo have boon from the eailiest 
times two kinds of Laser. Thus Pliny, ‘ Diu jam non 
aliiid ad nos invehitur luser, qnam quod in Persido aut 
Media et Armenia naseitur largo, sod liiulto infra Cyrona- 
lcuiii.’ Dioscorides also states some to have been procured 
from Armenia and Media. Hence it is probable that some 
similar substance was substituted lor the more highly es¬ 
teemed C) renair.au juice, when this became scarce. There 
can he ter) little doubt that as.safoetida was at one time 
substituted for it, at. least since the time of the Arabs, for 
Avicenna describes his halted, which is assa foe lulu, as of 
two kinds, one foetid, and tho other fragrant, the latter from 
tin : 1 regioCliirunna’ in the Latin translation ; while Anjulan, 
winch are the seeds of the assafietida plant, arc translated 
Laserpitium. That assafoelidu was uu article of export 
from Persia in very early times, we know, from seeing it 
noticed in the Sanscrit Amaru Kesha, which is at least of 
as early a date as the commencement of the Christian icra. 
The juice and seeds of tho assaftulida are likewise both used 
as medicinal substances, and the former esteemed even as 
a condiment by Asiatic natives. While the root of the 
Silphmm, which grew on Paropamisus with pines, is men¬ 
tioned b) Arrian as affording food to numerous herds of 
cattle. This has been staled by Mr. Moorcrof't to he the 
case, even in the present day, with another umbelliferous 
plant in.the same regions, that is, Prangos pabularia, which 
is therefore conjectured by Dr. Royle to be ono of the kinds 
of Silpliium. 

LASIOPY'G A. [Pygathrix.] 

LASSO, ORLANDO DI (or Orlandus Lassus, a very 
distinguished name in musical history) was born in 1520, 
at Mens in Flanders, but, says Tliuanus, was, on account 
of his fine voice, forced away, while a boy, by Ferdinand 
Gonzago, and detained by him in Sicily and in Italy. After¬ 
wards, continues the same historian, being grown up, ho 
taught during two years at Rome. lie then travelled in 
France and England with Julius Ctcsar Bianoatius, and 
subsequently lived some years at Antwerp. On the invita¬ 
tion of Albert, duke of Bavaria, he next proceeded to Mu¬ 
nich, where ho married. But Charles IX. of France, who 
not only consented to but assisted in the massacre of tho 
Huguenots, and whose conscience-pangs, like those of Saul, 
admitted of no alleviation, save that afforded by music, 
offered Orlando the high and lucrative situation of mattre- 
da-ehttpelle at his court, which the composer accepted, and, 
with Ins family, was on his way lo Paris, when tho death of 
the king arrested his progress, and he returned to Munich, 
whore he died in 1594, having long enjoyed so high a repu¬ 
tation, that a poet said of him— 


* Ilic illo Orlnutlus Lassus qui rocroat ort*ra. 

Ilis compositions are very numerous, and all show groat 
knowledge of his urt, much invention, and a manly deter¬ 
mination not to be shackled l>y the rules and examples of 
tho bigotod musicians of his tunc. 1 Hu was the first great 
improver of figurate music,’ Sir John Hawkins remarks; 
and Dr. Burney tells us that in his songs alia Napolituna 
‘ tho chromatic accidental semitones are expressed by a 
sharp, and no longer left to the mercy and sagacity of the 
singer, as was before tho constant custom.’ After Ins death* 
Rudolph, his eldest son, published a collection of his woiks, 
in seven volumes, under the title of Magnum Opus musi- 
cum Orlandi tie Lasso, compleclens omties continues tpias 
Motetas vulgo vacant, a 2 ad 12 voc., &c.; anAat Munich 
is preserved among the musical archives a prmous liiiinu- 
seriptof his compositions, ornamented with superb vignettes. 
Jn the British Museum is a Latin motet by Orlando; and 
specimens of his genius are given by Hawkins und Burney, 
in their histories of music. 

L ATARI A. ‘[Syria.] 

LATAKOO, or L/ETAKOO, are two towns in the cen¬ 
tral part of Southern Africa, about 20 miles distant from 
ouch other. The south-western is called New Latukoo, or 
Kurutnan. They are situated east of 24“ E. long., ami near 
27" S. lat., nearly at an equal distance from thcAtlantic ami 
Indian Oceans, and not far from tho line which separates 
the western deserts from the bet tor-watered and more popu¬ 
lous districts which extend eastward to the Indian Ocean. 
The latter seem to have a much more broken and hilly 
surface than the sandy districts on the west. These two 
towns, like some others in this part of the world, must bo 
considered as the first attempts of the wandering nations 
inhabiting this country to form fixed settlements. In 1814 
each of them contained a population of about 5000 souls, 
and consisted of low and dirty huts. 

LATA'NIA, a genus of Palms of the tribe Borassine® of 
Martins, winch has been so called from the name latanicr, 
of one of the species L. bnrbtmica, indigenous in the Isle of 
Bourbon. The other species, L. rubra, a much smaller 
plant, and remarkable for its rod-coloured leaves, is a native 
of tho Isle of France. Both aro moderate sized, with all 
the leaves of a palmate fan shape, the flowers yellow, and 
the drupes yellowish coloured. The leaves, like those of 
other palms, are cmplojed by the natives for covering their 
huts, as well as for making fans and umbrellas. The leaf¬ 
stalks are split and employed for making baskets, sieves, 
&c. The fleshy part of the fruit is astringent, and the 
kernel bitter and purgative; and the sap is possessed of 
remaikahlo antiscorbutic properties, according to the state¬ 
ment of French authors. 

LATE RAN, the name of a church, Basilica Lateraneu- 
sis, with a palaco and other buildings annexed to it, situated 
at tho south-eastern extremity of Rome, near the walls of 
Aurelian and Honorius, m tho elder and now desolate part 
of the city. This group of buildings is called ‘m Latcruuo,’ 
from being built on the estate once belonging to Plaulius 
Lateranus, who was put to death by order of Nero (Tacitus, 
Ann,, xv. CO). It appears that, tho later emperors had a 
palace on the spot, and that Constantine had a church or 
chapel annexed to the palace. This was tho beginning of 
the splendid church of St. John in Laterano. Constantine, 
or some of his successors, gave up the palace to the bishops 
of Rome, and the Latcrau, till the beginning of tbc four¬ 
teenth century, was the residence of the popes, who en¬ 
larged the adjoining chinch at different times, and made it 
their episcopal or patriarchal church, which it continues to 
bo. The pope, ill his quality of bishop of Rome, goes to 
taku solemn possession of it after his election, and he offici¬ 
ates there ou certain great festivals, for which reason it is 
styled the head church in the world, * Eeelesiarum Urbis et 
Orliis Mater et Capnt.’ 

Many councils have been held in the palace of (lie Li¬ 
terati, five of which are styled (Ecumenic, or universal, at 
least for the Western church, and sumo of them weio held 
in the most important periods in church history; two of 
them, concerning the quarrel with Henry IV. und V. of 
Germany, about-the investitures, the council of 1179 against 
the Waldenses and Albigonses, and above all the Concilium 
Lateranonse of 1215 held by Innocent Ill., which was at¬ 
tended by more than a thousand fathers, and in which tho 
Albigenses were condemned and the dogma of transub- 
stantiution was defined. The palace of the Latcrau fell to 
; ruin during the long residence of the popes at Avignon in 
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the fourteenth century, and a fire broke out in 1308, which 
consumed the greater part of it, as well as the church. The 
church was restored, but the palace was abandoned, and 
Gregory XI., when he transferred the papal see to Rome in 
1377, fixed his residence in the Vatican palace, which then 
came to be considered as the residence of the pontiffs till the 
seventeenth century, when they went to reside on the Qui- 
rinal. Sixtus V. however in 1086 ordered a new palace to 
be built next to the Lateran church, which was not finished 
until more than a century after his death, and is that which 
now exists. It is used at present as an asylum for the poor; 
and there is also a largo hospital on the other side of the 
square. The whole vast mass of buildings called by the 
name of Mferan has been much changed from what it 
was when the popes resided here. The old plan and former 
appearance of the place may he seen in the work of Ras- 
poni, ‘ De Basilica et Palriarchio Lateranense,’ ltbri iv, 
Rome, 1656. The interior of the Basilica, or church, in its 
present state, was completed in the seventeenth century by 
Clement VIII. and Innocent X., and the splendid front 
was raised by Clement XII. The church has five aisles, 
and is enriched with pillars of valuable and rare marble, 
statues, paintings, gildings, and bronzes. The middle gate, 
which is of bronze, and of masterly workmanship, was 
taken from the AJmiliun Basilica in the Forum. The 
statue of Constantine, under the portico, was found in the 
Thermo) of that emperor on the Quirinal Mount. The 
ceiling of the centre aisle, which is curved and gilt, is one of 
the richest in Europe. The bronze mausoleum of Martin 
V. is in the central aislo. Among the side chapels that 
belonging to theCorsini family is one of the richest in 
Rome; the pillars, walls, and pavement are of valuable 
stones, and the mausoleum of Clement XII. (Corsini) con¬ 
sists of a beautiful urn of porphyry, which lay under the 
portico of the Pantheon. The altar of the sacrament is 
adorned with four fiuted columns of gilt bronze, which, it is 
said, came from the temple of Jupiter Capilolinus. The 
cloisters, which date from the thirteenth century, have some 
curious monuments of the middle ages. In every respect 
the church of the Lateran is one of the most interesting 
in u city abounding with magnificent churches. 

The obelisk of Syeno granite which stands in the square 
at the hack of the church is the highest in Rome, and perhaps 
m the world: its shaft, which is broken into three pieces, is 
106 feet 7 inches English in height, and 37 feet G inches 
in circumference at the base; the whole height of the 
obelisk, pedestal and ornaments included, is about 150 feet. 
This obelisk was brought by Constantino from Heliopolis 
to Alexandria, and Constantius had it removed to Rome in 
a galley built for the purpose, rowed by 300 men: after 
ascending the Tiber the obelisk was conveyed on rollers 
through the gate of Ostia and the Piscina Publiea into the 
Circus Maximus, and was raised by a very laborious process 
which U described by Ammiunus Marcellinus. The obelisk 
b covered from the base to the very pointed top with ex¬ 
quisite sculptures, and is supposed by some to contain the 
inscription which was translated into Greek by Hermapion, 
and which records the victories of Rhamses, but Champol- 
lion says that the Lateran obelisk was raised in honour of 
Thoulhmosis II. 

The Baptistery of Constantine, which adjoins the church, 
is rich in marble pillars and paintings, and it contains the 
oldest baptismal fount which was used in Rome. 

The church of St. John in Latcrauo is collegiate: Rs 
chapter of canons and prebendaries, instituted by Boniface 
VIII. in 1300, has at its head a Cardinal Archpriest. 

Near this church is a detached building called La Seala 
Santa, because the staircase in it is said to contain a number 
of steps from the house of l’ilato, which Jesus Christ as¬ 
cended, and which are hold in great veneration. Pious 
people ascend them on their knees, and to prevent the steps 
from being worn out, they lmvo been covered with boards. 

The gate of San Giovanni, through which passes the 
high road to Naples, is the autient Porta Asinarm, and the 
first objeot that strikes the traveller on eutering Rome by 
it is the handsome Basilica of the Lateran, with its adjoin¬ 
ing palaoe and other buildings rising on the slope of the 
Ccelian Hill, and rendered more imposing in their appear¬ 
ance from standing insulated in the midst of solitary fields 
and gardens which occupy all tins side of the area of Rome. 

LATHE. [Kent.] 

LATHE. [Turning.] 

LATHRIA. [MuactCAPJMt.] 


LATIMER, HUGH, bishop of Worcester, the son of 
a fanner in Leicestershire, was born about the year 1472. 
He was educated first at a grammar-school, and afterwards 
ut Cambridge, where he took a degree, previous to entering 
into holy orders. The preaching of Bilney directed his at¬ 
tention to errors in the doctrines and discipline of the church 
of Rome; the subject soon engrossed his mind, and his 
‘ heretical preaching,’ as it was then called, caused a re¬ 
monstrance to be mnde by tlie divines of Cambridge to the 
diocesan bishop of Ely, and his interference was requested. 
The bishop, a mild and moderate man, visited Cambridge, 
but used no further harshness towards him than to forbid 
liis preaching within the diocese, an obstacle which ho 
overcame by gaining the use of a pulpit in a monastery 
exempt from episcopal jurisdiction. Latimer’s eloquence, 
his moral conduct and kindness of disposition, together 
with the merits of his cause, gained him a large number of 
hearers. He was at this time a person of sufficient import¬ 
ance to be esteemed worthy of persecution, and was dealt 
with accordingly, but it was not until Henry VIII. had been 
thirty years upon the throne, that he became distinguished 
as one of the principal reformers. 

Cromwell, the king’s favourite, had already given him a 
benefice in Wiltshire, where he had preached the Reformed 
doctrines with such plainness as to cause the bishops to 
cite him to London to answer for his heretical opinions. 
Cromwell continued afterwards to be his friend and patron : 
ho rescued him from the perilsof tile citation, recommondud 
lum to Anne Boleyn, who appointed lnm her chaplain, anil 
soon afterwards the bishopric of Worcester was conferred 
on him (1035). The duties of this sec lio performed in tlio 
most active and exemplary manner, and while holding 
visitations, giving instructions, and correcting abuses, never 
failed to promote the Reformation to the utmost of his 
power. Thus did he employ himself for tluvo years, at tiio 
expiration of which passed the act of the Six Articles 
(Burnet, vol. i.), from which lio so totally dissented, that he 
resigned his bishopric. Shaxton, bishop of Winchester, fol¬ 
lowed his example, but Cranmer retained his office. 

Latimer now sought retirement in tlio country, whore lie 
would have continued to reside, hud nut an accident befallen 
him, the effects of which he thought tlio skill of London 
surgeons would alleviate. He arrived in London when the 
power of Cromwell was nearly at an end, and the mustciy 
in the hands of Gardiner, who no sooner discovered him in 
his privacy, than he procured accusations tube made against 
him for his objections to the Six Articlos, and be was com¬ 
mitted to the Tower. Different causes being alleged 
against him, he remained a prisoner for six years ; and nut 
until the accession of Edward VI. did he ubium his lilieiu- 
tion. The parliament then offered to restore him to his see, 
but he was obstinate in his refusal to receive it: his great 
age, he said, made him desirous of privacy. In this reign 
wo find him tiie accuser of Bonner, occasionally the adviser 
of the king, and continually the strenuous reprover of the 
vices of the ago ; but the reign was short, and with it ex¬ 
pired Latimer’s prosperity. In July, 1553, king Edward 
died; in September Mary had begun to take vengeance 
on the Reformers, and among others Latimer was com¬ 
mitted to the Tower. Though lie was at least eighty years 
old, no consideration was shown for his groat age; mid lie was 
sent to Oxford to dispute on the corporal presence. He had 
never been accounted very learned: he had not used Lat m 
much, he told them, these twenty years, and was not able 
to dispute; but he would declare his faith, and then they 
might do as they pleased. He declared, that he thought 
the presence of Christ in the sacrament to be only spiritual: 
‘ lie enlarged much against the sacrifice of the mass; and 
lamented that they had changed the communion into a 
private mass; that they had taken the cup away from the 
people; and, instead of service in a known tongue, were 
bringing the nation to a worship that they did not under¬ 
stand.’ (Burnet, vol. ii.) They laughed at him, and told 
him to answer their arguments; he reminded them that he 
was old, and that his memory had failed; the laughter how¬ 
ever continued, and there was great disorder, perpetual 
shoutings, tauntings, and reproaches. When he was asked 
whether he would abjure his principles, lie only answered, 
‘ I thank God most hoartily that he hath prolonged my lifo 
to this end, that I may in this case glorify God with this 
kind of death.’ On the 16th of October, 1555, he was led 
to the stake with Ridley, gunpowder being fastened about 
his body to hasten his death; it took fire with the first 
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flame, and hodiod immediately. Latimer published several 
of his sermons at different times. They have been reprinted 
in 2 vols. 8vo., London, 1825. 

Latimer was remarkable for moral excellence and sim¬ 
plicity rather than for learning, and for zeal rather than for 
ability: he was a good but not a great man. (Burnet’s 
Reformation; Le Bas’s Life qf (Jranmer; Moreri, Die. 
Histnrique; Bing. Die.) 

LATl'NI was the name of one of the oldest known 
nations of Italy, who are said to have come down at some 
remote time, long before the building of Romo, from the 
central Apennines in tho neighbourhood of Reate (the mo¬ 
dern Rieti), into the lower country between tho Anio, the 
Tiber, the Alban Mountains, and the sea, which was after¬ 
wards called Latium. Varro, who derived his information 
from the old traditions existing at Rome in his time, says 
that they were a brunch of the aborigines or oldest inhabit¬ 
ants of tho peninsula, who were considered by some as in¬ 
digene or autochthones of the country, whilst others, and 
Dionysius among the rest, thought that they were descend¬ 
ants of an Arcadian colony settled in Italy long before the 
Trojan war, and identical with the CEnotrians. These abo¬ 
rigines met in the lowlands the Siculi, who arc represented 
by some as a colony from tlie West, perhaps from Spain, 
and by others as inuigenous in Italy, and identical with the 
Tyrrhoni. These Siculi, or Siceli, were partly driven by 
the aborigines to the southwards, and the rest amalga¬ 
mated with the new comers, and thus the nation was formed 
called afterwards Litini l’risei, and by Ennius called 
Casci, which in the Sabine or Oscun language, according 
to Varro, meant old, or tho earliest, and the word is still 
used, as Micali observes, in the dialects of the Papal provinces 
of Sabina and Umbria in the same sense. These Latins 
appear to have formed their settlements m the lowlands by 
small communities, perhaps small tribes or even families, a 
circumstance which would account for the great number of 
villages or towns spread over a limited surface. Several of 
these became in course of time considerable places, long 
before the existence of Rome. Such were Laurentum, Lu- 
nuvmm, Lavitiiutn, Aricia, Gabii, Tusculum, Tiber, Pra;- 
neste, Labicum, Collatia, Cora, See. [Latium.] The story of 
.Eneas landing at the mouth of the Tiber, assisting the La¬ 
tins against the Rutuli, and marrying Luvinia, the daughter 
of King Latinus, is probably an embellishment invented 
in aftertimes by Roman pride or Greek flattery. [.Eneas.] 
Some of the earlier Greek writers said that Romo was a 
Greek colony. (Niebuhr, History nf Rome , vol. i., ‘ The 
Preliminary History of Rome.’) Parties of Greek or Tro¬ 
jan emigrants may have landed on the coast of Latium at 
various tunes, anil given rise to these various stories. That 
there was a strong mixture of Grecian blood in the Latin 
race seems not to be doubted, and a comparison of the 
elementary parts of tho Greek and Latin languages proves 
at least that those who used these tongues were sprung 
from or related to a common stock. [Language ] The 
Latin communities were united by religious rites. Cato in 
bis ‘ Origines' says that the temple of Diana in a grove near 
Aricia was resorted to for their common sacrifices by the 
Ariemi, the Tusculani, the people of Lauuvium, of Luurcu- 
tum, of Cora, and also by the Rutuli, a people at one time 
distinct from tho early Latins, and inhabiting a nook of 
land near tho soa coast, between the Latins and the Volsci, 
and whose capital was Anlca. The Nuuiicius was the 
boundary between tho Rutuli and the Latins of Laurentum. 
The Rutuli are mentioned as a wealthy people in the 
third century of Romo, in the time of Tarquinius Superbus 
(Livy, i. 57); their wealth was probably tho fruit of their 
maritime trade. Ardoa is said to have sent, a colony to 
Saguntum in Spain. The Rutuli however appear also as 
forming part of the Latin Confederation, and there was a 
temple dedicated to Venus between Lavimum and Ardea 
which was under the cure of the Ardcates, and whither all 
the Latin communities sent deputies on particular occca- 
sions. At other times the deputies of the Latin towns as¬ 
sembled at the Lucus Fercutium, where the wood of Marino 
now is. (Livy, i., 50; vii., 25.) The indigenous deities of 
the Latins were Saturnus, who first taught agriculture to 
their ancestors the aborigines, Janus, and Faun us, who 
delivered his oracular answers from tho depth of the forest 
of Albunea. Venus and others appear to have been of later 
introduction into the Latin mythology. 

The Lalitii are described as a race robust, hardy, frugal, 
and warlike, and their early union with Romo, great part of 
1*. C., No. 831. b 


whoso population was recruited amongst them, contributed 
mainly to the growth and success of that republic. Their 
morals were simple; it is recorded by Athenseus and A. 
Gellius, on the testimony of earlier writers, that their 
women did not drink wine, and tho custom of being saluted 
on the cheek by their relatives is said to have been intro¬ 
duced in order to ascertain their abstemiousness. Their 
towns were strong, both by their position and their massive 
walls, traces of which still exist on the sites of antient Pr®- 
nosle, Tusculum, and other places of dates anterior to Rome, 
and are ascribed by some to the Tyrrhenians, who preceded 
the Lutini, and have been confounded with the I’clasgians, 
The foundation of Alba is iuvohcd in great obscurity, but 
tho fact of its being an important towu several centuries 
before tho existence of Rome is indubitable. [Alha 
Longa.] Whether Alba was at. the bead of tho Latin Con¬ 
federation, or was the centre of another confederation dis¬ 
tinct from that of the Latins though connected with it, 1ms 
been a matter of doubt.. Niebuhr adopts the latter supposi¬ 
tion. A distinction is made by Livy between tho Albans 
and Latins. The dictator of Alba is not called the dictator 
of the Latins. The founders of Alba were either emigrants 
from Luvinium, who built a town and set up an independ¬ 
ent slate for themselves, according to Livy’s story of As- 
canius, or they were strangers, probably a tribo from 
the mountains, who built a new town, which in course of 
time ruled over part of Latium and sent colonies to Lavi- 
nium and other places on the coast which had become 
deserted. Alba is said to have ruled over thirty colonies, 
and a like number of thirty towns is mentioned as consti¬ 
tuting the Latin confederation in the Roman period. 

Passing over the obscure period between tho building of 
Alba and that of Rome, we find the Latins coming into 
contact with tho latter city, which, although built, on Latin 
ground, and itself a colon) of Alba, paid no great deference 
to its mother-country or elder neighbours. Rome, according 
to tradition, was a city of refuge, and its population a medley 
of various races, who did not acknowledge any ties with 
or duties towards others. Their first quarrel was with tile 
Sabines, with whom afterwards llioy made an alliance; 
next with the Etiuscan townships bordering on the Tiber, 
and the turn of the Latins came later. We find Rome in 
alliance with Lavmium, notwithstanding the murder of 
Tatius, the Sabine king, and the ally auu partner of Romu¬ 
lus, which bad occurred there out. of private revenge. 

Under Tullus Hoslilius war broke out between Rome 
and Alba, which ended in the destruction of Alba and the 
removal of the inhabitants to Rome. The other Latin cities 
appear to have taken no part in the war, but. on the con- 
tiary entered into an alliance with Rome. (Livy, i. 32.) 
In the following reign of Annus Marcuis, the first war 
of the Latins against Rome is mentioned: the result was 
that Politoriuni, Tellcnni, and Fit-ana were taken by tho 
Roman*, and the inhabitants transferred to Rome, where 
they were settled on Mount Aventine. Tarquinius the 
elder, the successor of Aliens, attacked the Latin towns se¬ 
parately, and took Appiola, Cornieuluni, Cameria, Piculnea 
vetus, Crustumemmi, Amcnola, Mcdttllia, and Nomentum, 
after which peace was made, hut it is not said on what con¬ 
ditions. Servius Tullius obtained, by agreement with the 
leaders of tho Latin cities, what bis predecessors could not 
obtain by force, namely, that the Latins should unite with 
tlic Romans in building a temple to Diana on the Aventine, 
to be common to both people. This was considered as an 
acknowledgement that Rome was the bead of the Latin 
nation. The Sabines were also included in the compact, 
and the temple was declared to bo an inviolable asylum for 
individuals of the three nations. It was likewise agreed 
that, aftev tlie annual sacrifices, conferences should bo held 
between tlie deputies of tho various nations, and matters in 
dispute should be settled in a friendly manner. This wise 
measure greatly contributed to consolidate the strength of 
Rome. It was in consequence of this arrangement that 
Tarquinius Superbus, who was anxious to secure to lntnself 
a party among the leaders of the Latin towns, and bad given 
his daughter in marriage to Mantilius, one of their chiefs, 
convoked them to an assembly in the wood of Forentina, 
where he got rid by an atrocious stratagem of Turnus Her- 
donius of Aricia, who is represented as the leader of the 
opposition among the Latins. (Livy, i., 50, 51.) Tarquin 
then persuaded the Latins not only to renew the treaty with 
Rome, but to acknowledge him as their princeps, or chief, 
and to send their youth to berve no longer as auxiliaries, but 
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mixed with the Romans in the same legion. Ho united a 
century of Latins and a century of Romans in every mani¬ 
ple commanded by a Roman centurion. All this, together 
with his treatment of Gabii, shows that Tat quin had suc¬ 
ceeded in malting himself real master of Laiium. Tarquin 
also assumed the presidency of the Feri® Latin®, or festi¬ 
vals of the Latin state, which l>y an antient usage were held 
once a year on tho summit of the Alban Mount, and were 
dedicated to Jupiter Latiaris or Latialis; and lie made these 
solemnities common to the Romans, tho Latini, and tho 
Hernici. Deputies from the three nations and from oilier 
allied districts attended, each bringing their victims. Tho 
sacrifices lusted three days, some say six, after which a ‘ vis- 
cerutto,’ or distribution of meat, took place among the de¬ 
puties. These fori to continued, bating some temporary in¬ 
terruptions, to be held down to the latest period of the Ro¬ 
man republic, and one of the two consuls always attended 
them. (Cicero, De Nat. Deor., i., G ; Ep. ad Earn., viii., 6; 
Divinat., i., 11.) 

A ft or the expulsion of the Tarquins, the Latin cities, partly 
to free themselves from Roman supremacy, and partly in¬ 
stigated by Mamilius, Tarquin’s son-in-law, and tile other 
connexions of the Tarquins, rose in arms, and a war ensued 
between them and Rome, winch ended in the total defeat 
of the Latin forces by the Roman dictator Posthumius, 
near iho lake Rcgillus, between Labicuin and Gabii, u.C. 

Peace was made three years after, on condition that 
the Latins should expel the refugee partisans of tho Tur- 
quius. These lenient conditions were probably agreed to 
by Rome, from apprehension of the approaching struggle 
with the Volsci. A few years later, under tho consul¬ 
ship of Spurius Cassius and Postumus Cominius, a solemn 
‘ fuedus,’ or treaty of alliance, was made between Rome 
and the Latins, by which was renewed the isopolitan fran¬ 
chise formerly existing in the time of Rervius in each of 
the two nations with "respect to the other, as being on a 
footing of perfect equality, though probably with no inter¬ 
change of the respective political franchise. This treaty is 
known in tho Roman writers by the name of tho Cassian 
League, Cassianum feedus: the conditions were engraved 
on a brass column mentioned by Livy, and the substance 
of them vs given as follows by Dionysius, who took them 
from Macer, who had seen the inscription:—‘There shall 
be peace between the Romans and the Latins so long as 
heaven and earth shall keep their place; neither state 
shall war against the other, nor instigate foreign stales to 
do so, nor grant a passage through its territory to foreign 
armies against its ally; but when either suffers damage or 
vexation, the other shall loyally render it protection, help, 
and succour. The booty and everything gained in a joint 
war shall be shared equally. Private stats shall ho decided 
within ten days in the place where tho cause of litigation 
arose. No article shall be erased from this treaty nor 
added to it, except by the common consent of tho Romans 
and of the commonwealth of Latiunt.’ Thus far Dionysius, 
but it appears also front other authorities that the Latins 
shared with tho Romans, or held by turns, the command 
of the combined forces of the two status. (Niebuhr, vol ii., 
‘The League with the Latins.’) Seven years after this league 
Spurius Cassius concluded a treaty with the Hernici on 
similar terms; and it is remarkable that in some eases, as 
at Antium, colonies wero sent consisting of equal portions 
of the threo nations. 

The league of tho Latins with Rome lasted for about a 
century, till tho irruption of the Gauls, during which 
teriod there wero hut few occasional interruptions of the 
turmony between the two states. To one of these Romo 
hud given a strong provocation. The people of Ardea and 
those of Aricia having referred to the arbitration of the 
people of Rome their dispute concerning a territory to 
which both laid claim, the cause was pleaded before tho 
Roman tribes; and just its the votes were going to he 
collected, an old man, cighty-threo years of age, called 
Scaptius, rose, and said that he remembored, when serving 
in a former war, to have noticed tbe territory in question as 
belonging to the town of Corioli, which was taken by the 
Romans, and that therefore tho land had become Roman 
property. Upon this the tribes decided the question 
against hoth parties, saying that the territory belonged 
to ihe Roman people. In vain tho consuls appealed to 
their honour and equity not to act as judges in their own 
oause. The land was taken possession of. Tho conse¬ 
quent was that Ardea offered to join the league of the 


Volsci and AJqui against Rome, but was deterred from so 
doing by receiving from the Roman senate hopes of 
redress. Soon after a dispute broko out at Ardea between 
the patricians and plebeians of that place, on account of a 
young woman who had two suitors, one of each class; and 
this led to a civil war. The patrician party proved tho 
stronger within the town, and drovo out the plebeians, 
who, being joined by a party of the Volsci, after plundering 
the lauds of the patricians, laid siege to the town. Tito 
patricians applied to tho Roman senate for assistance. The 
consul M. Geganius Macerinus, being sent to their assist¬ 
ance, n.c. 443, defeated the besiegers, and took Cluilius, the 
Volscian commander, prisoner. But theso disturbances 
thinned Ardea of her inhabitants, and the senate took this 
opportunity of sending thither a colony to strengthen the 
place against any future attempts of tho Volsci; and at the 
same time directed the triumviri, who hud the conduct of 
the colony, to divide the principal part of the disputed terri¬ 
tory above-mentioned among the original inhabitants of 
Ardea. The triumviri, after fulfilling their mission,settled 
at Ardea as colonists, in order to evade the annoyances 
which they would have met on their return from the 
tribunes of the people for having divided among the Ar- 
deates a territory which the people of Rome had formerly 
adjudged to themselves. (Livy, iii., 71 and 72; and iv., 9, 
10, and 11.) Not long after this the people of Lubicum, a 
Latin city, having joined tile ADqui, who wore at war with 
tho Romans, and plundered the city of Tusculum, another 
Latin city, friendly to Rome, the Romans attacked, de¬ 
feated them, and took their town. But these were but 
partial and temporary ruptures. The bulk of the Latins 
appear to have remained faithful to tho Cassian alliance. 
The Latin state consisted of thirty towns, which appear to 
have been independent municipalities; they had their 
patricians and plebeians; each had its senate and its own 
magistrates, the chief of whom was styled dictator. Depu¬ 
ties from each town constituted the senate or assembly of 
the whole slate, which met at the grove of Fcrentinu. A 
dictator, probably taken by turn from the dictators of the 
respective cities, was the temporary head of the whole state, 
presided at the Latin festivals on the Alban Mount, anil 
signed treaties, such as that of alliance with tho consul 
Spurius Cassius. Concerning the constitution mid laws of 
the Latin people previous to their final union with Runic, 
Sigomus (De Jure antique Halite) and Nielmhr {History 
nf Home, vol. ii., ‘Tlio Latin State’) have endeavoured to 
collect all that can bo gleaned from scattered passages of 
the antient writers. 

After the invasion of tho Gauls and their retreat from 
Rome, wo find both the Latins and the Hernici, at least in 
part, joining tho Volsci, /Kqui, and the Etruscans, the old 
enemies of the Romans, and endeavouring to annihilate the 
city, which was just rising from its nuns. Cutnillus de¬ 
feated the Latin towns one after the other. Tusculum 
having humbled itself, and sent a deputation, headed bv its 
dictator, to tho Ronton senate to deprecate its wrath, was 
forgiven, and shortly after obtained tile ‘ civil as,’ or Roman 
citizenship, which enabled its inhabitants to have a domicile 
at Rome, to vole in the Roman countia, and to aspire to the 
public offices of the Roman republic. The Prsonostini were 
defeated, and their town surrendered by capitulation to the 
dictator Titus Quintius, who brought from it to Rome the 
statue of.I upitor Iinperatur, which was placed in the capital. 
Soon after, b c. 370, wo find the Latins, after again join¬ 
ing the Volsci, encamped with them near Satriciun, a Vol¬ 
scian town on tho borders of the Latini. Being defeated 
after ail obstinate engagement, by the Roman military tri¬ 
bunes AJmilius ami Valerius, the Volsci forsook their allies, 
and the people of Antium submitted to the Romans, upon 
which the Latins in a fit of rage burnt Satricum, sparing 
only the temple of Matuta, an antient deity of the country. 
From Satricum tlioy turned against their Tusculan country¬ 
men for having accepted the Roman citizenship; they en¬ 
tered Tusculum by force; but the inhabitants took refuge in 
the citadel, and the Romans under L. Quintius and Ser¬ 
ving Sulpicius coming to thoir assistance, the Latins wero 
surrounded and slaughtered. After a war with Tibur, 
which led to no definite result, peace was granted, n.c. 337, 
to the Latins on their demand, and tliev consequently fur¬ 
nished again a large auxiliary force to Romo, agreeably to 
former treaties, after an interruption of many years, which 
assistance, as Livy (vii. 12) acknowledges, came very ac¬ 
ceptably at a time when the Roman* were engaged in war 
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with the Etruscans and the TIevnici; besides being threat¬ 
ened by the Gauls, who still hovered about the country. 
When however, some years after, the Gauls, though re¬ 
peatedly defeated, appeared again in force and overran the 
plains of Latium, the coasts of which were at the same time 
infested by Greek pirates, the Latin towns, in a meeting 
which they held at the wood of Ferenlina, sharply replied 
to the Romans, who insisted upon their speedily furnish¬ 
ing their contingents, 'that the Romans ought not to talk 
so imperiously to thoso whose assistance was to them of 
vital importance; that the Latins would fight rather for 
their own liberties than for the purpose of extending tho 
dominion of others.’ (vii. 25.) Soon after that time, the 
Carthaginians are mentioned by Livy as having entered 
into a treaty with Rome; but Polybius gives us the text of 
a former treaty, said to have been concluded between the 
two republics in the first year after the expulsion of tho 
Turqums, in which Ardea, Antium, Aricia, Cirecii, and 
Tcrraeina are mentioned as towns subject to Rome, and 
included within the protection of tho treaty ; hut another 
part of Latium is mentioned as not subject to Rome, on 
which the Carthaginians might land, and carry otf the 
booty and prisoners, hut not build forts, or make any per¬ 
manent settlement. This treaty, if really of the time of 
the Tarquins, which is doubted, would confirm the notion 
that tho Roman power under the last kings was much 
greater than is commonly supposed, a notion which is sup¬ 
ported by Niebuhr. See also IIeyrie's dissertation on the 
treaties between Rome and Carthage, in the Wotting. An- 
zeigrn. 

The first Samnite war, which broke out no. 312, in con¬ 
sequence of the people of Capua applying to Rome for pro¬ 
tection against llieir stronger and fiercer neighbours, and 
placing theinsehes and their country under the Roman do¬ 
minion, haling ended with a peace two years after, the 
Sammies turned their armies against the Sidicini, who in¬ 
habited the country between the Livis and the Vulturous. 
The Sidicini sought assistance from the Latins, under whose 
protection they placed themselves. The Latins, jollied by 
tho Campanian 1 , who took an unfair advantage of tho 
Roman protection to satisl'v llnir old grudge against the 
iSamnites, entered their territory and ravaged it. The Sam¬ 
mies appealed to the Roman senate, lequcsting them to 
re-train the Latins and C,uti|utnuuis, if they were both de¬ 
pendents of Rome; if not, the Sammies claimed to he al¬ 
lowed to oppose force to force. The answer of the senate 
was cautious: ‘The Campanians had given themselves up 
to Rome, and therefore Rome would oblige them to keep 
quid; hut as for the Latins, lliere was nothing in their 
slipul 'timis with Rome that forbade them making war with 
whomsoever they pleased.’ This answer merca-ed the auda¬ 
city of lhe Latins, and m llieir frequent councils they began 
to plan together with the Volsci and Campanians a new war 
against. Rome. Even the Roman colonies of Circeii, Veli- 
ti'ie, and others, joined the Latin league. This having come 
to the knowledge of the Romans, the senate requested that 
ton of the chief men among the Latins, ‘ principes Latino- 
rum,' should come to Rome to explain matters. Among 
them was one L. Ambus of Setia, who was that year one of 
the two praetors, or chief magistrates, of the whole Latin 
confederation. When in the piesenee of the Roman senate, 
after boasting of the power of the Latins and their allies, 
and of their being fully able 1o assert their own independ¬ 
ence, ho proposed that, for tho sake of former connexion 
and consanguinity between them and tho Romans, peace 
should be concluded upon a solid and equitable foundation. 
With a view to this ho required ‘ that tho Latins should 
have the appointment of one of the two consuls, and of one 
half of the senate, so that Rome and Latium should form 
in future hut one country and one republic, of which Rome 
would be the capital, anil all the people be called Romans.’ 
This apparently not unreasonable proposal offended Roman 
pride, and the consul T. Manlius 'rorqual ns, a man of more 
than Roman sternness and inllexibility, exclaiming againsj; 
the insolence of a man of Sotia, svvoro that, if the Patros Coti- 
serinti should bo so insane as to accept his proposal, he 
would himself come armed into tho senate and kill any 
Latin he should meet there. Tho senate declared war 
against tho Latins, and the two consuls, Manlius Torquatus 
and Docius Mus, marched each with an army, through tho 
territory of thu Marsi and Puligni (the modern Abruzzo 
Ultra), and being joined on their march by the Satnuites, 
encamped near Capua, in front of the Latin and Campanian 


united forces. Hero Manlius gave a dreadful instance of 
Roman severity, in causing his own son to bo beheaded for 
having engaged in a skirmish with the enemy coutrarv to 
his orders. 

The decisive battle took place in the plain near the ease 
of Vesuvius, and it was one of the hardest fights in which 
the Romans had ever engaged, for, as Livy observes, in 
giving a description of the order of battle (viii, 8), the Latins 
were in. every respect so much like the Romans, and fought 
so much like them, that it more resembled a contest among 
countrymen and relatives than a fight between strangers. 
The ‘ hastati,’ or first line, of the Roman left wing, com¬ 
manded by Deeius, began to give way before the charge of 
the Latins, and fell back upon the second line, or 1 princi¬ 
pes,’ when, at this critical moment, Deeius, devoting his life 
to the Dii Manes for thu safety of his country, and mounting 
his horse, rushed into the midst of the Latin ranks, broke 
through their first line, and at last fell covered witli wounds. 
The Latins, though somewhat confounded by this desperate 
onset, continued to fight bravely, and pushed forward their 
triarii, or third line, whilst the consul Manlius kept back 
his third line, kneeling and concealed in tlie rear, as a last 
reserve. When he saw the whole Latin force engaged and 
already breaking through his line, he ordered his reserve 
to attack the enemy. Tins decided the victory; tho Roman 
triarii were fresh; the Latins, being weary and taken by 
surprise at the moment when they made sure of victory, 
gave way. llieir ranks wove broken, and hardly one-fourth 
part escaped to Miuturmo. Afier sustaining a subsequent 
defeat at Tnfanum, the Latins made their submission, when 
part of llieir land was taken from them and appropriated to 
the Roman people. The people of Laurentum however, 
who had taken no part in the war, were excepted from the 
confiscation, and their fuwlus, or treaty of alliance, with 
Rome was renewed. In the following year however several 
of the Latin cities rose again : hut instead of uniting their 
armies in the field, they kept their men within their respec¬ 
tive walls ready to sally out; and whenever the Romans 
attempted thu siege of one, all the rest lent assistance to 
the besieged. The strength of the Latins was in their nu¬ 
merous fortified towns, inhabited by a warlike people, 
though infeuor to the Romans in discipline, training, and 
moral perseverance. The Romans laid siege to Pedum; 
hut the inhabitants of Pramcste, Tibur, Veiling, and others, 
came immediately to lis assistance, and the consul Aimilius 
raised the siege. Latium, as Livy observes, was in a stale 
that was neither peace nor war. Ill the next year (n.c. 
.'i.'iD the consul L. Kurins Camillus, grandson of the deli¬ 
verer of Rome, took the field: ho entered Pedum by 
storm, and, together with lus colleague, reduced succes¬ 
sively the other Latin towns, and placed garrisons ill them. 
On Ids return to Romo lie made lus report to the 
senate: he told them that it was m llieir power to destroy 
the Latm towns, and make a vast solitude of that line 
country from which they had derived the best part of llieir 
strength in former wars; bill he advised them to attach 
the people to themselves for ever liy giving them the Ro¬ 
man citizenship, and thus to strengthen the smews of the 
republic. Tho senators, adopting mercy as the wisest course, 
made however a distinction according lo the conduct and 
merits of the various Latin cities. Lnnuvium and No- 
meutum received tho Roman citizenship; Tusculum was 
confirmed in the possession of it; Aricia was kept, for a 
tune as a subject town, but was afterwards admitted to tlie 
franchise; Tibur and Piameslo bad llieir lands confis¬ 
cated, not so much for the late revolts as fur their former 
association with the Gauls, a barbarous and ferocious people. 
Veil trie, as being an old Roman colony, was more serenely 
treated: its walls were razed, and ils senators banished be¬ 
yond the Tiber, under severe penalties if any oflliem should 
be found on tho left or Roman bank of the river. Then- 
lands were given to colonists. A fresh colony was sent to 
Antium, and tho old inhabitants were allowed to inscribe 
themselves as colonists; but llieir ships were taken from 
them, and they were forbidden to go any more to sea. The 
other Latin townships, according to Livy (viii. 14), were de¬ 
prived of tlie rights of eonnulmim and commerciiiui. which 
they had enjoved by the food us or Ire at) made under Spurius 
Cassius and Postmniis Cotninius. Tlie general assemblies 
of the Latin cities at the wood of Ferentitia were of course 
at an end. Tlius terminated the existence of the Latins as 
an independent people: they became subjects of Rome, 
excepting tho few towns above mentioned which had the 
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Roman citizenship, wholly or in part, with or without the 
suffrogiuro, or vote; for this is not always stated by the his¬ 
torian. The Latins, after that epoch, are no longer men¬ 
tioned as socii, but distinguished from the genuine Romans 
as being ‘ Latini nominis.' It would appear however from 
some passages of Cicero, that in course of time the Latin 
townsnips in general were allowed to resume most of the 
rights which had belonged to them by the Cassian treaty, 
aifcl that they continued to elect their own municinal ma- 
strates. vSigcmius, De Jure anti quo Italics, b. i., ‘ De J ure 
atii.’) 

During the second Punic war Hannibal tried to work 
upon the feeling of dissatisfaction which he knew must 
exist in the breasts of many of the Latins, as well as other 
nations of Italy which had been conquered by Rome; and 
accordingly, after the battloH of Trebia and Thrasvmene, 
he separated the Latin and Campanian from the Roman 
prisoners, and released the former without ransom. The 
Latina however, unlike the Campanians, Samniles, Hir- 
pini, LucaniansJ and otlrors, who went over to Hannibal, 
remained faithful to Rome, whose armies were repeatedly 
recruited among them during that long and fearful contest. 
This loyalty of the Latins, and the policy of confirming 
them in it, seem to have made an impression on tho minds 
of some of the Romans, as we find it proposed in the Se¬ 
nate in the fifth year of the war to select two senators 
out of each Latin town to fill up in the Roman Senate the 
place of those who had fallon in battle. But most of tho 
fathers, and especially L. Manlius, a descendant of Tor- 
quatus, who had fiercely opposed a former proposal of a 
similar nature, exclaimed against what they considered as 
an indignity; and Fahius Maximus put an end to the 
question by declaring that it was the most dangerous cord 
that could be touched at that time, when the faith of the 
allies of Rome stood upon so precarious a tenure, and that 
the very roeollection of such a subject having been agitated 
in the Senate ought to be obliterated and buried in seeiosy 
in tho bosom of each senator. 

Tile Latins remained for two centuries and a half in the 
same dependent condition, without the rights of citizen¬ 
ship (‘sine civitatis jure’), until the breaking out of the So¬ 
cial or Italian war. The tribuno Livius Drusus proposed 
that the full Roman citizenship should bu extended to 
them, as well as to the other nations of Italy, which had 
formed treaties of alliance with Rome. Drusus liowev or 
was murdered, and his motion was dropped for a time. But 
when the Marsi, Sammies, Peligni, Campanians, and Luca- 
nians rose in arms, and constituted themselves into a con¬ 
federation, of which they made Corfinium the capital, 
and after they had defeated several Roman armies, the 
consul L. J. Cmsar (u.c. !)1) advised and obtained the 
passing of a law which gave the Roman franchise to 
all the people of Italy who were allies of Rome anil had 
remained faithful in that emergency. This franchise, or 
civitas, is stated accordingly to have been granted to the 
‘socii,’ or allies, who had furnished their contingents, and 
to the Latins, who are mentioned distinctly from the rest. 
By this grant, the freemen of the Latin towns were placed 
so far on a level with the Roman citizens, as to enjoy the 
full Roman franchise, to he admitted into the Roman rustic 
tribes, have votes, and he eligible to public offices. Thus 
tho distinction between the Romans and the real or original 
Latins was obliterated, hut another class of nominal Latins 
sprung up in the following tear, in the consulship of C. 
Pompoius Strabo, when the Latinitas, or right of Latin 
colonies, was granted to tlio towns of Transpadane Gaul. 
This leads us to speak of the Jus Latii, or ‘Jus Latinum,’ 
as distinguished from the Civitas, or Jus Civium Romano- 
i urn. 

LATI'NUM JUS. JUS LATH, LATI'NITAS, some¬ 
times also called simply LATIUM, was ono of the various 
civil conditions under which the inhabitants of the Roman 
world were dassod and comprised. Tho primary distinction 
of persons was that of freemen and slaves. A slave had no 
rights whatever; he was merely 'res, - a thing, the property 
of his master, the same as his cattle. Freemen were divided, 
according to the Roman polity, into 1. Cives Romani; 2. 
Lattni; 3. Peregrini, or aliens. The Roman citizen lived 
under the civil law of Rome, which determined his rights 
and duties, and he might aspire to the offices and honours 
of the Roman state. 

The seoond civil condition in the Roman state was that 
of ‘Latini,’ or those whose rights and duties were defined 


by the ‘Jus Latinum.’ They formed a considerable ami 
important class, and ranked next to the Roman citizens in 
privilege. This class however was differently formed, and 
enjoyed different rights at various periods of the history of 
Rome. 

The old inhabitants of Latium, whilst they continued 
feederati or confederates of Rome under the Cassian treaty, 
enjoyed several of the rights of Roman citizens. The righ ts 
of a Roman citizen wore of two sorts, private, or civil, and 
public, or political. The principal private rights were the 
‘jus libertutis,’ or personal freedom, by which the Roman 
citizen was master of his own person, could nqt be arbitra¬ 
rily imprisoned nor punished, except after legal trial, and 
could not he scourged on any account; the ‘jus ronnubio- 
rutn,’ by which he was enabled to contract a legal marriage 
with a Roman freewoman, or with those Latin® or Pere¬ 
grin® who enjoyed tho privilege of’ the connubium, and by 
which his children wore also Roman citizens; the jus 
natrium, the consequence of the connubium, which gave 
nim that unbounded authority over his children which was 
peculiar to the Roman law, and which no other people 
were possessed of (Gaius, i. 55; JuRtinian, Jnstitu- 
tiotiee, i. 9); the jus legitimi dominii, which included the 
ability of acquiring property, by testamentary gift, manei- 
patio or nexura, usucapion, cessio, &c.; and the jus testa- 
mentorum, by which he wus enabled to bequeath property 
by will. 

The chief public or political rights wore, the jus census, 
or having his name registered in one of tlio tribes and cen- 
turiro; the jus sufiragiorum, or right of voting in the coini- 
tia; the right of appeal to the coniitia from the sentence of 
the magistrate; and the jus honorum, by which ho was 
enabled to aspire to any of the dignities in the state. Now 
the freemen of the Latin confederate tow lis lived under their 
own laws, and therefore were not under tho civil law of 
Rome; they had tlicir own forms of marriage, of testaments, 
&c., which were valid in their own courts, hut not at Home; 
they had not the same paternal authority as the Romans 
over their offspring: they could not purchase, possess, or 
inherit property at Home or in the Roman territory; their 
persons were not under the protection of the Roman law; 
they might he rent away from Rome, and they and the 
other Italian socii were sent away repeatedly, among other 
instances, under tho consulship of Lucius Ciassus and 
Mutius Semvolu, ill (lie year u.c. 90, just before the begin¬ 
ning of the Social war, to which that expulsion greatly 
contributed. It would seem however that all the towns of 
Latium were noton the same footing in these respects, and 
that some of them had adopted of their own choice certain 
Roman laws, and by so doing lmd become, according to the 
Roman legal term, • populi fundi,’ that is to say, had en¬ 
tered within the pale of those particular Roman laws, and 
had the benefit of their provisions even at Rome. (Cicero, 
Pro Bulbo, via.) Whether the Latin confederates had the 
connubium, or right of intermarriage, lias been ques¬ 
tioned by some; Niebuhr however (vol. ii., ‘On the Fran¬ 
chise of the Latins’) maintains that they had.* As for 
the public or political rights of Rome which mainly consti¬ 
tuted wdiat was called the ‘civitas,’ the Latins were not 
‘censi’ at Rome, and they could not aspire to tlio honours 
and offices of the Roman stale, except those who had pre¬ 
viously filled certain municipal offices in their own town for 
a time, after whteh, by transferring their domicile to Rome 
and inscribing their names in one of the tribes, they acquired 
the civitas and all its rights and privileges. It appears also 
that there were other means by which a Latin or other 
Italian freeman might obtain the Roman civitas, by render¬ 
ing some important service to the Roman state. With 
regard to the right of suffrage, it is not clear under what 
conditions the municipes of tho Latin cities enjoyed it, but. 
it appears that they came at times to vote at Romo on cor- 

* Notwithstanding all that has boon written on the subject, it is not so easy 
to say precisely what the connubium was. Tlu* only*IntelUgihlo definition i**» 
that of (j'aius (1. 68), who, wliou speaking of the mnrringe of a Romnn citizen 
with a Human woman or with a Latina or Peregrin* with whom tho counu- 
bium existed, observes that tlio effect of the connubium was that the children 
followed tho condition of the father, were consequently Homan citizens and 
subject to tho patria potestas. That the like consequence followed if a Latin 
married a Roman woman, os to the rights of such children a* Latin citizens, is 
merely tho corresponding and currolutive part of the connubium. Hilt that (Ik* 
connubium ulone enabled a Latin citizen who married u Homan woman to con¬ 
fer on hU children the rights of Roman citiceus, and himself to acquire tho 
patria potestas, seems iucouHisteut with the notions of Roman citizenship. The 
subject of the Jus Latii, and of the connubium in connection with it, is very 
dltncult to understand, and the obscurity is by no means diminished by the vt 
iu which Niebuhr lias lutndled it* 
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lain occasions, but then they had no fixed tribe, and voted que Peregrinos quibus eomtnercium datum est.' In the 
in a tribe which was drawn by lot, and they might, as it has above passage there is another kind of Latini mentioned, 
been said already, be ordered away by tho magistrates pre- namely, tlio Latini Juniani. This was a new kind of La- 
vious to the day of voting, as was done by the consul Vir- tinitas, introduced by the Lex JuniaNorbana, passed under 
ginius, the colleague of Spurius Cassius. In the year sc. the consulship of M. Junius Silanus and C. Norbanus 
123, they came to Rome to vote in favour of the laws pro- Flaccus, in the tenth year of the reign of Tiberius, and tho 
posed by Caius Gracchus, but the consul C. Fannius ordered twentieth of our sera. By this law freedtnen who were 
them away immediately. The civil condition of the Latins, emancipated without certain forms (Gaius, i., 17, 22, &e.) 
or Jus Latinum, was therefore inferior to that of the Romans, and their offspring were placed not under the Jus Civium 
but next to it in importance, and a kind of intermediate Romanorum, but under the J us Latinum, and this even 
step towards obtaining it. They had, even at Romo, some under peculiar restrictions. They had the commercium, but 
advantages over the Peregrini, or aliens, who were domiciled not the conuubiutn. (Savigny, Ueber die Entstrhung vnd 
in that city. Fbrtbildung der Latinitiit als eines eigenen Standee im 

When the Romans began sending out colonies to several Romischen Slaate, in the Zeitschrift fur Oesehichtliche 
towns of Latium, such as Ardea, they probably placed the Recktswisscnschqft, 4th vol., 2nd No,, Berlin, 1823.) Jus- 
colmiists on the same footing as the old Latin inhabitants, tinian (Cod., b. vii„ eh. 6) at last abolished this Juninn or 
namely, under the Jus Latinum. And afterwards they individual Latinitas, and ns the Latinitas of the colonies 
followed tlie same system with regard to colonies which had ceased long before, all distinction between Latin and 
they sent to other parts of Italy, and which were called Roman was then at an end. 

Latin colonies, though this name did not mean that they The great importance which tlie Romans attached to the 
consisted of Latins, but that the colonists, whether Romans grant, not only of the political franchise or suffrage, but 
or Latins or from other parts of Italy, were placed, with re- also of the conn ubium and commercium, was an effect of tlu-ir 
gard to Rome, on the same footing as the inhabitants of exclusive policy. When they subdued a confederate people, 
Latium. The two principal advantages of tlieir condition such as most of the Italian nations were, they left to each 
were, that they enjoyed municipal independence, had their town its laws and its local magistrates, but forbade the gene- 
own senate, chose their own local magistrates, and were ral assemblies of the nation; they restricted or entirely for- 
liot subject to the Roman praetor; and 2nd, that those who bade the intercourse between one town and another, so that 
filled important municipal offices for one j'car in the colony tho people of each could not marry out of their respective 
acquired ihc full right of the Roman eivitas, and, by trails- district. They pursued afterwards the same policy in the 
furring tlieir domicile to Rome, might aspire to "all the countries which they conquered beyond the limits of Italy, 
honours and offices of the republic. as in Macedonia, which they divided into four parts, forbid- 

At the time of the second Punic, war there were thirty of ding all communication between them, 
these colonies in various parts of Italy. Twelve of them, Wo must now speak of the Jus Italicum. Sigonius un- 
after the battle of Caiinsn, being weary of the protracted dorstood it to he a sort, of middle condition, between that of 
war, refused to give any further assistance in men and tlie Latini and that of the Peregrini, or aliens, with regard 
money against Hannibal, saying that the Romans ought to to Rome. But Savigny contends, and apparently with 
make peace with Carthage. Those colonies were Ardea, reason, that, the Jus Italicum did not affect single indivi- 
Nepcto, iSutnmn, Alba, Carseoli, Cora, Sues-a, Cirecti, duals, but whole towns, namely, provincial towns out of 
Setia, Calcs, Narnia, luteramna. (Livy, xxvii. 9.) Tlie Italy, to which it was granted, and that it consisted —1st, in 
oilier colonies remained faithful, continued to furnish tlieir the right of having tlieir own free institutions and adminis- 
contingonts, and were thus the means of saving Rome from tration ; 2nd, in being free from tax to Rome; 3rd, m 
destruction. These, it would appear from a passage of having the ownership of property in the territory of those 
Cicero (Pro Ctcr.ina., 35), received as a reward the eomrner- towns regulated according to the Quiritarian or Roman 
emm with Rome, or the faculty of acquiring Quiritarian laws, and consequently subject to usucapion, cessio juris, 
ownership (Gains, ii. 49), of taking by testamentary gift mancipatio, and vindicatio. Tins last provision was an nn- 
froin Roman citizens, anil of making u will according to portant security to property, and it placed the towns Juris 
Roman forms. See. Italiei above all other provincial towns, whether governed 

When bv the Julian law tlie people of Latium and other by a proctor from Rome or liber®, which had not the same 
allies received the full Roman franchise, tho Latin colonies right. Towns having the Jus Italicum are mentioned by 
shared also the boon. They obtained the eivitas, all their Pliny in Spain and lllyricum; Constantinople is mentioned 
citizens had the same civil rights as those of Rome, and if in the Theodosian code as enjoying the Jus Italicum, and 
tliov came and settled at Rome, they enjoyed all the poli- in the Pandects (De Censibus, b. 1., tit. 15) other towns are 
tieal rights. At this period therefore tlie old Latinitas, as mentioned as possessed of the same right. (Savigny, Ueber 
a distinct civil condition of part of tho inhabitants of Italy, dim Jus Italicum, in the Zeitschrift above mentioned. See 
was at an end. also, oil tho whole of thifc intricate matter concerning the 

But in the following year, under tlie consul Cn. Pompoms Jus Lntii and Jus Italicum, Sigonius, De jure Antnjuo 
Strabo, the towns of franspadane Gaul, which were tilled Halite : Cicero, Pro Halbo, with the Notes of Grffivius and 
with a mixed population of Italians and Gauls, had adopted Mamitms: Niebuhr’s History of Rome.) 
the Latin language, and remained faithful to Rome in the LATITUDE. [I^onuituuk and Latitude.] 
midst of the defection of the Social war, were raised to the LATITUDE, METHODS OF FINDING. [Loncjt- 
lank of Latin colonies, though no colonists were sent to tudk vnd Latitude, Methods of findino.] 
them. By this new Latinitas, which was called ‘Minus L.VT1UM, the country of the antient Latins, had at. first 
Latium,’ or the Messer Latin franchise,’ compared with the for its boundaries on the west the Tiber, which divided it 
old Latinitas, the Transpadane towns continuing to govern from Etruria ; on the north, the Anio, which separated it 
themselves according to their own laws, were allowed the from the Sabini; and on the south, the Tyrrhenian Sea. To 
commercium, but not the connubium, with Rome; and they tile east and south-east its boundaries on the side of the 
obtained such share of political privilege that persons who Volsci are not so clear. In the first period of Roman Ins- 
filled magistracies ami offices of honour in such towns tory the Latin territory does not seem to have extended to 
thereby acquired the full Roman franchise, and they the eastward beyond the Alban Mount, nor beyond a line 
alone. Afterwards many other towns and provinces were drawn from that poiut to the sca coast, leaving outside of 
raised to the rank of Latin colonies in the same degree; it Safricum, Corioli, and Antitim, which in the earlier ages 
as, for example, the towns of Sicily obtained it from Julius of the republic appear as Volscian towns. And yet m the 
Cmsar. first treaty with the Carthaginians, said to have been cou- 

Tliis is the Latinitas, or Jus Latinum, which existed in eluded soon after ihe expulsion of Tarnuin, Anliutn, Circeii, 
later ages of the republic and under the empire, until Ca- and Tarracina or Anxur, are reckoned as towns of Latium. 
racalla bestowed the Roman citizenship upon the provinces. Prsencste however and Tiber appear from the first us Latin 
The principal conditions of this Latinitas are expressed in towns, the former being tlie advanced post of Latium on 
the following passages of the fragments of Ulpianust—(Tit. the side of the Ilermei, who inhabited the mountainous tract 
v., s. 4) ‘Connubium habent civcs Romani cum civibus Ro- between the Trerus (Sacco), the Upper Amo, and the Liris. 
mania: cum Latinis autem et Peregrinis ita, si concessum Tiber, also a town of the Latini, was divided by the Atm> 
sit.* (Tit. ii., s. 16) ‘ Latinus liahet quidem teslamenti fac- from tlie territory of the Sabini. But tlie boundary of 
tionem.’ (Tit.xix.s. 4)‘Mancipatio locum habet inter cives the Latin territory seems to have crossed Uie Amo below 
Romanos 1 et Latinos colonarios, Latinosque J unianos, eos- Tibur, and to have extended across to tho Tiber above the 
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influx of tho AUia, so as to include the towns of Nomentum 
and Crustumoria. At the time when the Latins entered 
into a fffidus, or league, with Rome in the consulship of 
Spurius Cassius and P. Cominius, we find the Latin eitios or 
townships forming the Latin nation enumerated by Diony¬ 
sius as follows: Ardea, Aricia, Bubentum, Corni or Cor- 
niculum, Carventum or Carnontum, Circeii, Corioli, Corbio, 
Cora, Fortinium (perhaps Foretii), Gabii, Laurontum^Lanu- 
viura, Lavinium, Labicum, Nomentum, Norba, Prmneste, 
Pedum, Querquetulum, Safricum, Seaptia, Setia, Tellene, 
Tibur, Tusculum, Toleria, Tricrinum, Velitroe. (Niebuhr, 
Hist. of Rome, vol. ii,, note 21.) At that time therefore the 
Latin boundaries had encroached on theVolscian territory, 
and extended as far eastward as a lino beginning from the 
sea-coast boyond Circeii, ascending northwards along the 
course of tho Ufens, and including that part of the Lepini 
Monies on which Setia, Norba, and Cora slood. Antium, 
although encompassed by theLutin territory, did not belong 
to it, and was at war with Romo at the time of the Cassian 
treaty between Rome and the Latins. The sites of several 
of the above towns are unknown ; Carventum and Toleria 
stood near Labicum, Corbio was on Mount Algidus, and 
Seaptia near Velitrte. Six centuries later Pliny (Hist. Na- 
tur., iii.), in giving a list of the townships of the Prisci Latini, 
or old Latium, reckoned not less than fifty-three towns or 
communities which had become extinct long before bis 
time, without leaving any traces behind, ‘ intcriere sine 
vostigiis,’ namely: Satrieum, Pometia, Seaptia, Pitulum, 
Politorium, Tellene, Tifata, Csenina, Ficana, Crustume- 
rium, Ameriola, Medullia, Corniculum, Saturnia (on the 
Palatine before Romo was built), Antipolis, which stood 
on Mount Janieulum, Antemn®, Camorium, Collatia, Ami- 
tinum, Norba, Sulmo (at tho foot of the Lenini, between 
Norba and Setia); and the following which used to share with 
the above the sacrifices on tho Alban Mount—the Albonses, 
the Albani, Alsolani, Acienses, Abolnni, Bubetani, Bolani, 
Cusvetani, Coriolani, Fidonates, Foretii, Hortenses, Latini- 
enses, Longulani, Manates, Macrules, Mutueumonses, Mu- 
niensos, Numinionses, Olliculani, Octulani, Pedani, Pallus- 
tini, Querquetulani, Sicani, Sisolenses, Tolerienses, Tuti- 
enses, Vitimellarii, Vilienses, Vonetulani, Vitellenses. All 
these, says Pliny, were at ono time ‘ clara oppidu,’ towns of 
some note in antient Latium. Independent of these there 
wore still existing in Pliny’s timo—Ardea, Antium, Aricia, 
Alba Longa, Apiola, Algidum, Aurunca, Artona, Bo villa;, 
Com, Circeii, Corbio, Fabium, Ficulnea, Forum Annii, 
Gabii, Luurentum, Labicutn, Lavinium, Lanuvium, Mu- 
gilla, Nomentum, Norba, Ostia, Prmneste, Setia, Suessa 
Pometia, Troia, Tibur, Tusculnm, Ulubrai, Velitrro, all 
towns of the old Latium. It is surprising to see such a 
number of towns (and the existence of most of them is of 
historical certainty) in a small province, about 50 miles in 
length from the Tiber to Circeii, and about 30 in its greatest 
breadth from the Sabine Hills to the sea, a considerable 
part of this tract, being even 1 hen* occupied by marshes or 
by a barren soil of volcanic formation. 

After the final conquest by Rome of the Volsci, the 
Ilernici, and the Aurunci, the name of Latium was extended 
to tho whole country inhabited by these three people, in 
addition to tho country of the old Latins, and this was called 
Latium Novum. It extended to tho eastward as far as the 
Lii'is, and included also a district on the left bank of that 
river, which once belonged to the Volsci, with the towns of 
Arpinum, Aquinum, Intcramna, Atina, and Casinum. 
The other towns of this new Latium were Privemum, Tar- 
racina, Amyclm, Fundi, Caietm, Fonnioo, and, farther inland 
in the country of the Hernici, Anagnia, Fercntinum, 
Frusino, Vorul®, Aletrium, Signia, Tregill®, and Fabra- 
tcria. Latium was in its extended sense bounded by Cam¬ 
pania and Samnium to the east, by the Sabini to the north, 
the Tiber to tho west, and the sea to tho south. Under 
Augustus, Latium and Campania constituted the first of the 
eleven regions into which Italy was divided by that emperor. 

The physical geography of Latium and tho actual slate of 
the country are givon under Campaona in Roma, except 
the easternmost part of the new Latium, namely, the districts 
of Goeta and Sora, which belong to Lavoko, Terra di. 
(Corradino and Volpi, Votus iMtium Pro/anum . lOvols., 
4to.; Cluverius, Italia Antiqua; Bonstetten, Voyage au 
Latium; Petit Radel; Madme. Dionigi; Dodwcll; Sir 
W. Cell.) 

LATRE1LLE, PIERRE-ANDRE', a French naturalist, 

particularly distinguished in the,department of entomology, 


was born at Brivcs on tho 29th November, 1762. Having 
shown an early tasto for the study of natural history, and 
for literary pursuits generally, the Baron D’Espagnao, go¬ 
vernor of the Ilfitel des lnvalides, brought him to Paris 
in 1778, and placed him in tho college of the Cardinal 
Lemoine, to bo educated for the church. Here he formed 
a friendship with the Abbfi Haiiy, who was a professor at 
the college. In 1786 he retired into the country, where he 
devoted all his leisure timo to researches on insects. On 
guing to Paris two years afterwards he formed au acquaint¬ 
ance with Fabricius, Olivier, and M. Bose. Some curious 
plants which he presonted to Lamarck procured him also 
tho friendship of that great naturalist, whom he afterwards 
assisted in his lectures, and succeeded as professor in the 
Museum of Natural History. A memoir on the Mutilles 
of France (hyraenopterous insects), which was inserted in 
the Acts of the Society of Natural History at Paris, pro¬ 
cured him, in 1791, tho title of correspondent to this 
Society, and, shortly afterwards, of the Linnman Society of 
London. At this period he also wrote some of the articles 
on entomology in the ‘ Encyclopedia MSthodique.’ Hitherto 
ho had only devoted a small portion of his time to scientific 
pursuits, not allowing it to interfere with the duties of his 
profession ; but tho Revolution, which created so many re¬ 
verses of fortune, obliged him to pursue for a living that study 
which ho had only cultivated before as an amusement. 

Being an ecclesiastic, he was devoted to persecution, and 
twice condemned to banishment, but he escaped this punish¬ 
ment through tho influence of his scientific friends. Re¬ 
turning to Paris in 1798, he was named a correspondent of 
the Institute; and through tho recommendation of Laefi- 
pcile, Lamarck, Cuvier, and Geoffrey St. Hilaire, he ob¬ 
tained employment in the Museum, where he was appointed 
to arrange the collection of insects. When Lamarck be¬ 
came blind, Latroillo was named assistant professor, and be 
continued Lamarck’s lectures on tho invertebrate animals 
till that naturalist’s death, in 1829, when he filled the 
vacant chair of zoology. 

'flu: number of bis literary productions is very consider¬ 
able: ‘ LeMagazniEncyclopfidique’of Millin; the ‘ Annales’ 
and the ‘ Mcmoircs du Museum;’ and tho ‘ Bulletin do 
la Socieie pliilomatbique,’ contain many papers and observa¬ 
tions by him. In 1802 lie published tho ' Histone des 
Fourmis,’ which also contained several memoirs on other 
subjects, as on bees and spiders. Among bis publications 
there is one which has been highly spokon of, and winch 
differs m its object considerably from his other writings: 
this is a dissertation on tho expedition of the consul Sue¬ 
tonius Paulinus in Africa, and upon the antient geography 
of that country. His memoirs upon the sacred insects of 
the Egyptians, and on the general geographical distri¬ 
bution of insects, excited the attention of all naturalists. 
Latreille’s ‘ Prdeis des Caractdres gdnfiriques des luscctcs ’ 
(Brives, 1796) was the first work in which these animals 
wore distributed in natural families, and it formed tho basis 
of his ‘ Genera Crustaccorum et Insectorum’ (Paris, 1806 
—1809, 4 vols. 8vo.), which is by far the best of all his 
productions. His ‘Considerations gdndrales sur l’Ordre 
natural des Animaux composanl les classes des Crustacea, 
des Arachnides, et des Insectes,’ and the third volume of 
tho ‘ Regno Animal ’ of Cuvier, are only extracts, more or 
less modified, of this work. The system bv which the 
insects are arranged in the ‘ Regno Animal ’ (the entomolo¬ 
gical part of which, it must bo rememberod, was written 
by Latroillo, though it all stands under the name of Cuvier) 
is pronounced by Mr. Swainson to be ‘ the most elaborate 
and the most perfect in its details that has yet been given 
to tho world.’ It soon superseded that of Fabricius. ‘ It 
possesses the advantage of being founded on a consideration 
of the entire structure of these animals, and lienee gives us 
the first example, in theory, of the natural principle of 
classification.’ In Sonnini’s edition of Buffon, Latrcitie has 
given a general history of insects; he also wrote a ‘ Ilistoire 
des Salainandres,’ and many othor works. 

Latreille, by the almost universal consent of naturalists, 
stood at the head of the department of entomology in his own 
and other countries. He deserved this place by his know¬ 
ledge of the external and internal organization of insects, 
and by his acquaintance with their manners and habits. 

Latreille was elected a member of the Academy of Sciences 
in 1814, and was made in 1821 Chevalier of tho Legion of 
Honour. He died at Paris, 6th Februury, 1833, at the age 
of 70. 
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LATROBITE occur* crystallized and massive. Primary 
form a doubly oblique prism. Cleaves parallol to the 
rimary planes. Fracture uneven. Hardness, 5 ■ 0 to 6 • I). 
cratches glass, but is scratched by felspar. Colour pale 
red. Lustre vitreous. Translucent, opaque. Specific 
gravity, 2' 72 to 2'8. Heated op platina by the blow-pipe, 
gives a globule of an amethystine pale red colour: with 
phosphoric salt gives a yellow globule with a nucleus of 
silica. 

Massive Variety. —Amorphous; colour pale red. 

Found at Amitok Island, Labrador, and in Finland, 


Analysis by Gmelin:— 

Silica . , 

• 

44‘653 

Alumina . 

• 

3G-814 

Lime . . 

» 

8’291 

Oxido of Manganese 

• 

3 ’ 1G0 

Magnosia . 

• 

! 0’628 

Potash . , 

• 

6-575 

Water , , 

t 

2’041 

102'1G2 

LATUS RECTUM. [Ellipse; Hyperbola; 

BOLA.l 

LAUD, WILLIAM, was the son of a 

clothier at 


ing in Berkshire, where he was born on the 7th of October, 
1573. Laud was sometimes reproached during his pros¬ 
perity with the meanness of his birth, which however was 
not more humble than that of most of the churchmen of his 
time, and indeed of preceding times; for in truth Laud 
himself was mainly instrumental in rendering the Church 
of England the resort of men of good or noble family as a 
profession. 

Land received his early education in the Free Grammar- 
School of Reading, from whence, in July, 1580, he was re¬ 
moved to Oxford and entered a commoner of St. John’s 
College, where he successively obtained a scholarship and 
fellowship. 

Even at the university Land had the character of being 
‘ at len.t teiy I’npishly inclined.’ Heylyn informs us that 
Dr. Abbot, master of University College, who was after¬ 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury, ‘ so openly branded 
him for a Papist, or at least Popishly inclined, that it was 
almost made an heresy (as T have heard from his own 
mouth) for any one to he seen in his company, and a mis¬ 
prision of heresy to give him a civil salutation as lie walked 
the streets.’ 

In 1605 Laud had been appointed chaplain to Charlos 
Lord Mountjny, Earl of Devonshire. Laud, who held mar¬ 
riage to he an indissoluble sacrament, who raised a tlame in 
Scotland hy enforcing this point, and who censured in the 
high commission, and even imprisoned for adultery (which 
imprisonment he himself allows in his diary to be more than 
the law allowed), nevertheless performed the rites of mar¬ 
riage between his patron and Lady Rich, whose husband 
was then living, and who had previously carried on an adul¬ 
terous intercourse with Lord Mountjoy. 

On the death of the carl of Devonshire in 1608, Laud 
was appointed one of the chaplains of Nolle, then bishop of 
Rochester, from whom he obtained considerable church 
preferment. His patron Neilo, on his being translated to 
the see of Lichfield, mid before his giving up the deanery 
of Westminster, which he held in atmmendam with his 
bishopric of Roc lie-ter, obtained for him the reversion of a 
prebendal stall there. 

■ In Kill ho became president of St. John’s College, Ox¬ 
ford ; and it was now that Laud began seriously to turn his 
attention towards the church. 

In IfilG the king conferred upon him the deanery of 
Gloucester, having some time previously appointed him one. 
•if his chaplains in ordinary. In 1017 ho accompanied king 
James into Scotland for the purpose of modelling the 
Scottish church after the fashion to which he and Laud 
wero desirous of bringing tho church of England. On the 
22nd of January, 1820, be was installed prebendary of 
Westminster, and on tho 18lh of November, 1821, conse¬ 
crated bishop of St. David’s. It was expected that Laud 
would hove been made dean of Westminster in the place of 
Williams, who having been sworn privy-counsellor, and no¬ 
minated to the see of Lincoln, received on tho loth of July 
the custody of tho Groat Seal on its being taken from 
Baoun. But Williams possessed such interest at court, that 
when he was made bishop of Lincoln he retained his 
deanery in commcndam, together with tho other prefer¬ 


ments which he held at that time, viz. a prebend resi¬ 
dentiary's place in the cathedral cliureh of Lincoln, and the 
rectory of Walgrave in Northamptonshire; so that, observes 
Heylyn, ‘ ho was a perfect diocese within himself, as being 
hishop, dean, prebendary, residentiary, and parson; and ail 
these at oncebesides being at the same time keeper of 
the great seal of England. 

Land says, in his ‘ Diary,’ that he resigned his president¬ 
ship of St. John’s College, November 17tli, 1021, ‘ by rea¬ 
son of the strictness of that statute which 1 will not violate, 
nor my oath to it under any colour:’ yet the king had given 
him leave to hold it; but in truth avarice was never one of 
Laud’s vices. 

In May, 1622, tho conference between Laud and Fisher 
the Jesuit took place. It was held in tho presence of the 
maVquis of Buckingham, who shortly after, as Laud himself 
informs us, ‘was pleased to enter upon a near respect to 
him, tho particulars of which were not for paper.’ Oil tho 
1 5th of June ho became ‘ C.’ to Buckingham. It is thus he 
writes it in his ‘ Diary Some call it chaplain; others, 
among whom is Heylyn, confessor. It is certainly not 
usual for a nobleman even of tho highest rank to have a 
hishop for his chaplain. 

Laud was a great dreamer of dreams, and though ho re¬ 
peatedly affirms the contrary, ho evidently attached much 
importance to them. The following extract from his‘Diary’ 
is a specimen:—‘ December 14, Sunday night, I did dream 
that the lord keeper was dead; that I passed by one of his 
men that was about a monument for him; that 1 heard him 
say his lower lip was infinitely swelled and fallen, and he 
rotten already. This dream did trouble me.’ 

The lord keeper (Williams) had become jealous of Laud's 
growing favour with Buckingham, and lie was incautious 
in betraying this jealousy. ‘January 11,1 was with his 
majesty to show him the epistle that was to be printed 
before the conference between mo and Fisher the Jesuit, 
Maii 24, 1822, which lie was pleased to approve. The king 
brake with me about the hook printed then of the visitation 
of the church. Ho was haul of belief that A. B. C. was tho 
author of it. My lord keeper mett with me in the witli- 
drawing-elmmber, and quarrelled me gratis." 

Laud's rise was now rapid. In 1020 he was made bishop 
of Hath and Wells, and dean of the Chapel Royal. On 
March 8th of this year lie has the following entry in his 
‘ Diary■-‘ Dreamed that I was reconciled to the church of 
Rome.’ In 1G27 he was made a privy-counsellor. On tho 
11th of July, 1628, he says, ‘ My congd dustier was signed 
hy the king for the bishopric of London.’ About this tune, 
on his acquainting tho king with certain rumours spread 
abroad against him (Laud), Charles replied, ‘That he should 
not trouble himself with such reports, till he saw him for¬ 
sake his other friends.’ 

On the death of Buckingham, Laud plunged completely 
into his political career. Charles now looked upon Inin as 
his principal minister. It was at this time that the close 
union commenced between Laud and Stratford. 

Laud commenced Ins career of statesmanship 'with a 
zealous persecution of the Puritans, or religious sectarians. 
Leighton, a physician, having published a book against the 
bishops, called ‘ Sion’s Plea,’ was sentenced by the court of 
Star Chamber to luivo liis ears cropped, his nose slit, his 
forehead stigmatized, and to bo whipped. Between the 
sentence and the execution of it Leighton escaped out of 
the Fleet, but he was relaken in Bedfordshire, and under¬ 
went this atrocious punishment. 

in 1830 Laud was chosen chancellor of Ihc university of 
Oxford. In 1G32 he obtained for Ins creature Francis 
Windebanko the office of secretary of state; and in tho 
same year Dr. Jttxon was, he says in his Diary, sworn dean 
of his majesty’s closet—‘ that I might have one that I 
might trust near his majesty.' Heylyn remarks, on the above 
proceedings, ‘ So that Windebanko having the king's oar 
on one side, and the clerk of the closet on tho other, ho 
might presume to have his tale well told between them; 
and that his majesty should not easily he prepossessed with 
anything to his disadvantage.’ 

On the lGtli of August, 1633, Laul was appointed arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury : he has the following entry in his 
Diary;—* August 4. That very morning (of Abbot’s death) 
there came one to me, seriously, and that avowed ability to 
perform it, and offered me to be a cardinal; 1 went pre¬ 
sently to the king and acquainted him both with the thing 
and the person.’ ‘ August 17, Saturday, I had a serious 
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offer made me again to be a cardinal; I was then from court, 
but so soon as I came thither (which waB by Wednesday, 
August 21), I acquainted his majesty with it. But my 
answer again was, that something dwelt within me which, 
would not suffer that till Romo wus other than it is.' 

Laud made a declaration that in the disposition of eccle¬ 
siastical benefices he would give a preference to the single 
man over the married, ceterit paribus. The close, union 
between the English church and tlio aristocracy appears to 
have commenced about this time. ‘ Under Laud,’ remarks 
Heylyn, in liis quaint phrase, ‘ the clergy were grown to 
such esteem for parts and power, that the gentry thought 
none of their daughters to be better disposed than such as 
they had lodged in the arms of a churchman; and the 
nobility grown so well affected to the state of the church, 
that some of them designed their younger sons to the order 
of priesthood, to make them capable of rising in the ascen¬ 
dant.’ 

Laud’s letters to Wentworth, afterwards earl of Strafford, 
exhibit a more faithful mirror of the man's character than 
is anywhere else to be met with. His Diary, though it bears 
sufficient impress of his peculiar spirit, discloses liis charac¬ 
ter but imperfectly, particularly as there are many appa¬ 
rently important facts only hinted at, and names of which 
only the initials are given. The history of his troubles and 
trial, by himself, and the voluminous life by Heylyn, were 
expressly writton to vindicate his conduct and character. 
In perusing the letters between Laud and Wentworth the 
reader feels as if allowed to be present at a confidential con¬ 
versation between those personages. The letters of Strafford, 
along with many indications of a violent, arbitrary, over¬ 
bearing temper, exhibit evidence of strength and sagacity, 
and sometimes even of greatness of mind. Of the last- 
mentioned quality the reader will in vain search for any 
trace in the letters of the prelato. In courage and violence 
he did not yield to Strafford; but narrowness and littleness 
appear to have been the distinguishing characteristic of 
Laud’s mind, and yet, contracted though his intellectual 
range was, some parts of liis * Conference with Fisher the 
Jesuit,’ besides great scholastic learning, display consider¬ 
able acuteness anil no mean powers of reasoning. 

On the 5th of February, 1634, Laud was appointed one 
of the groat Committee of Trado and tlio King's Revenue; 
and on the death of Weston, lord high treasurer, the 
management of the treasury was committed by letters 
patent under the great seal to certain commissioners, of 
whom Laud was one. In the year following Laud and 
the Church of England attained a very high, perhaps it 
may be said tho highest point of their prosperity. Laud 
thus records the event in his ‘ Diary Match 6, Sun¬ 
day, William Juxon, lord bishop of London, made lord 
high treasurer of England: no churchman had it sineo 
Ilenry VII.’s time. I pray God bless him to carry it so, 
that tho church may have honour, and the king and 
tho state service and contentment by it; and now if tho 
church will not hold themselves up under God, I ean do no 
more.’ 

The following passage from a letter of the Rev. G. Gar¬ 
rard, master of the Charterhouse, a correspondent of Straf¬ 
ford’s, presents a lively picture of the statu of feeling then 
prevalent among tho clergy. It shows how near having an 
altogether ecclesiastical government England then was:— 

‘ The clergy are so high here since the joining of the white 
sleeves with the white staff, that there is much talk of 
having a secretary a bishop, Dr. Wren, bishop of Norwich, 
and a chancellor of tho exchequer, Dr. Bancroft, bishop of 
Oxford, but this comes only from the young fry of the clergy; 
little credit is given to it, hut it is observod they swarm 
mightily about the court.* 

In a letter of 6th July, 1635, Laud thus speaks of the 
raising of ship-money:—* As the last year there was money 
raised upon the ports, according to antient precedent, for 
the sotting out of the navy, which is now at, sea, and there 
God bless it, so we are now going to prepare for a greater 
navy against the noxi year; and because the charge will be 
too "heavy to lay it upon the ports, or maritime counties onlv, 
therefore his majesty hath thought fit, a paritute rations, 
and for the like defence of the kingdom, to extend it to all 
counties and corporations within England and Wales, that 
so the navy may be full, and yet the charge less, as coming 
from so many bands. 1 pray God bless this business, for if 
it go well, the king will be a great master at sea, and in 
these active limes we, by God’s blessing, may he the more 


safe at land.’ How effectively this money was applied to its 
ostensible object; the defence of tl<i coasts and the putting 
down of piracy, may be gathered from the following passage 
in a letter to Wentworth during the following year:—‘ The 
mischief which the most Christian Turks did about Ply¬ 
mouth is most true, and I pray God it do no mischief abffut 
our shipping business this ensuing year.’ 

On the 14th June, 1637, sentence was passed in the Star 
Chamber against Bastwick, Burton, and Prynne, for libels, 
as Laud informs us in his ‘ Diary,’ ‘ against the hierarchy of 
the church.’ The archbishop does hot however give any 
definition of what he meant by a libel against the hierarchy 
of the church. Prynne’s sentence was, to be fined 50001. to 
the king, to lose the remainder of his ears in the pillory, 
to be branded on both cheeks with the letters S. L. for 
Schismatical Libeller, and to be perpetually imprisoned. 
The sentence of Bastwick and Burton -was nearly similar. 
Most people thought these men’s punishment sufficiently 
severe : not so the primate, as will appear from the follow¬ 
ing passage of a letter to Wentworth, of August 28tli, 
1637 — 

‘ I have received the copy of the sentence against Pater¬ 
son, and am verily of your lordship’s mind, that a little more 
quickness in the government would cure this itch of libel¬ 
ling, and something that is amiss besides.’ 

But the termination of Laud’s career was now approach¬ 
ing. On the 18th of November, a few weeks after tho 
meeting of tho Long Parliament, he was impeached of high 
treason by the House of Commons, and committed to the 
Tower. It is impossible here to enter into the details of 
the archbishop's trial, of which he has himself written a 
full, and, on the whole, faithful account. ( History of his 
Troubles and Trial, folio, London, 1695.) He defended 
himself throughout with courage and ability. The judges 
gave it to bo understood that tho charges contained no 
legal treason; whereupon the Commons changed the im¬ 
peachment into an ordinance for his execution, to which 
■the Lords assented. Laud produced a pardon from the 
king, which was disregarded. On this proceeding we quote 
the following remark from a modern publication :—‘Laud’s 
cruelty and bigotry and insolence in the execution of his 
high office ought assuredly not to have gone unpunished ; 
btit tho sentence against him was perhaps the most un¬ 
justifiable act of the zealots of the Long Parliament, and 
was not less illegal than that which afterwards condemned 
Vano to the block; and in this appears strongly one of tho 
disadvantages of government by a large assembly of men. 
The odium of Vane's death fell altogether upon Charles and 
Clarendon, and is of power sufficient, being thus concen¬ 
trated, to brand their memory to all time. The odium of 
tho death of Laud, being divided among so many, has neither 
brought with it individual infamy nor was likely to produce 
individual remorse.’ ( Westminster Revieir, vol. xvii., p. 
508.) 

It would be unjust to Laud not to mention his benefac¬ 
tions to learning. Besides making valuable donations of 
hooks and MSS. to the university of Oxford, he founded in 
that university a professorship of Arabic in 1636, and en¬ 
dowed it with lands in the parish of Bray, in the county of 
Berks. His conduct to John Hales, known by the appel¬ 
lation of tho 1 ever-memorable,’ is also recorded to his 
honour. Hales had written a short tract on schism, which 
was much at variance with Laud’s views of church govern¬ 
ment : this tract had been circulated in MS. Hales, in 
an interview with Laud, refused to recede from his free 
notions of ecclesiastical power, but promised that he would 
not publish the tract. Laud conferred on him a canonry of 
Windsor. 

Laud was beheaded on tho 10th of January, 1640-1. 

(Laud’s Diary; Heylyn’s Life of Laud; Strafford’s 
Letters and Despatches.) 

LAUDANUM. [Opium.] 

LAUENBURG, or SAXE-LAUENBURG, a duchy in 
Germany subject to the king of Denmark, is situated on 
the right bank of the Elbe, between 53° 22’ and 53° 4V N. 
lat., and 10° 3' and 11° 5' E. long. It is bounded by the 
territories of Hanover, Mecklenburg, Holstein, Liibeck, and 
Hamburg, and has an area of 420 square miles, with a po¬ 
pulation of 37,500 inhabitants professing the Lutheran reli¬ 
gion. The face of the country is level, with only a few hills: 
the soil is in gome parts very fertile, while in others there 
are tracts of sand or extensive heaths; there are also large 
turf-moors and considerable forests, of which the largest it 
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that called the Sachsenwald. The rivers are the Elbe, i 
Bille, Steeknitz, and Trtvo, which afford ample means for I 
inland trade; and the Steeknitz Canal, between the Elbe 
and the Trave, opens a communication with the Baltic at 
Ltibeck. The most considerable lakes are those of Schaal 
and Ratzeburg. Its natural productions are corn, flax, 
timber, turf, horned cattlo, sheep, poultry, fish, &c., more 
than sufficient for home consumption. The inhabitants 
are chiefly engaged in agriculture and the carrying trade 
both by land and water; and their exports are pretty con- ; 
siderable, especially of timber and fuel. They have no 
manufactures. 

Lauenburg had formerly its own dukes, whose family 
became extinct in 1689, on the death of Duke Julian 
Francis. It was then taken possession of by George William 
duke of Brunswick- Liineburg as a portion of the dominions 
of Honry the Lion, conformably to a convention concluded 
in 1639 between the dukes of Brunswick-Liineburg and Lau¬ 
enburg, and being incorporated with Brunswick-Liineburg, 
subsequently formed part of the electorate of Hanover. In 
1805 it was taken possession of by the Emperor Napoleon, 
and in 1810 incorporated with the new French department 
of the Mouths of the Elbe. In 1814 Lauenburg was restored 
to its former sovereign George III. os king of Hanovor; but 
by the rather complex arrangements subsequent, to the 
peace of 1815, Sweden, which had deprived Denmark of the 
kingdom of Norway, ceded Swedish Pomerania to Denmark, 
and Prussia ceded East Friosland to Hanovor, in exchange for 
the duchy of Lauenburg, Hanover however retaining the 
small tract on the left bank of the Elbe and the detached baili¬ 
wick of Neuhaus on the right bonk (making together 105 
square miles, with 10,000 inhabitants). Prussia then ex¬ 
changed Lauenburg with Denmark for Swedish Pomerania; 
but as the latter province was more valuable, Prussia paid 
to Denmark two millions of Prussian dollars. It also paid 
a debt of 600,000 Swedish bank dollars, which Sweden 
owed to Denmark, and paid besides 3,000,000 dollars to 
Sweden. 

The chief towns are Lauenburg (3500 inhabitants) on the 
Elbe, at the mouth of the Delvenau or Steeknitz Canal, by 
which goods are conveyed from the Elbe to Liibeck; Rat¬ 
zeburg, the capital, a well-built town on an island in the 
Ratzeburg Lake, has extremely fine views over that great 
lake: it is connected with the left, bank by a causeway, and 
with the right by a bridge 1100 feet in length (population 
2500 inh.); M'ollen on the Steeknitz, the burying-place 
of the famous Till Eulenspicgel, of whom various relics are 
still shown there. 

LAUGHARNE. [Caeumakthenshihe.] 

LAUGHTER, as physically defined, is a peculiar agita¬ 
tion of the body, as it were, an organicul titillation, which 
rising suddenly and irresistably, affects at oneo Ihe face and 
throat, the thorax and the abdomen. Although this phy¬ 
sical phenomenon is usually more or less loud, it is some- 
nines almost imperceptible, and only traceable by a slight 
muscular motion of tile face and mouth. While however 
the corporeal phenomenon is so simple, the nature of the 
mental state, and of the object by which it is produced, is 
more complicated and debatable. On this subject a great 
variety of opinions lias prevailed. Among the antients 
there is more of unanimity than among the moderns. Ac¬ 
cording to Aristotle, the ridiculous is some error in truth or 
propriety, but at the same time neither painful nor perni¬ 
cious (to ydp yrtolov ieriv a panTijfia rt icai ai<Tx°C avibSvvov 
Kai ov ^Saprwov. De Poet., 6, $ 1). Nearly coincident with the 
foregoing is the view of Cicero, who while he declares that 
the ridiculous is incapable of any rigorous definition, admits 
that the chief, if not the sole object of laughtor, is that which, 
without impropriety, marks out and exposes an impropriety 
(‘ Hsec onim ridontur vel sola vel maxiuid quee notantet 
designanl turpitudinem quandam non turpiter De Oraiore, 
It, n. 235). Quintilian considers it to be absolutely inde¬ 
finable (-‘Anoeps ejus rei ratio est,’ lib. vi., c. 3). At the 
same time, by adducing the opinion of Cicero, that the im¬ 
proper and thedeformed constitute the province ofridicule.and 
affirming that ridicule is near allied to contempt (‘ a derisu 
non procul abest risus Ibid.), he approximates to the strong 
opinion of Hobbes among moderns, according to whom, the 
source of laughter is' a sudden glory arising from concep¬ 
tion of some eminency in ourselves, by comparison with the 
infirmity of others, or with our own formerly’ (Human Na¬ 
ture, eh. ix., s. 13). With Hobbes’s opinion, that of Hel¬ 
vetia! coincides, who makes pride the source of laughter. 
P. C., Na 8?2. 


Beattie and Priestley agree in making the ridiculous to arise 
out of a misrelation or incongruous union of objects; while 
Lord Karnes considers a contrast to bo the essence of the 
laughable. The latter view is adopted by Mendelsohn and 
J. Paul Richter. The former (Dialogue iii., Klein phil. 
und teeth. Schriften) makes it to be grounded on a contrast 
between perfection and imperfection, which however must 
be unimportant and but slightly interesting to tis, and must 
amount to no more than an extravagance or inconsistency. 
The latter (in his ‘ Vorschule d. /Esthetik,’ p. 143) makes 
the ridiculous to be tho contrary of the sublime, and con¬ 
sequently the infinitely small. Closely coincident with this 
view is that of Campbell (‘ Philosophy of Rhetoric,’ bk. i., 
ch. ii.), who observes that ‘ridicule in futile objects hath a 
similar effect to that produced by what is called the vehe¬ 
ment in solemn and important matters.’ Lastly, Kant 
(Kritik d. Urtheilskraft, n. ‘225, 2nd cd.) makes the ridicu¬ 
lous to arise from the sudden conversion into nothing of a 
long-raised and highly-wrought expectation. 

According to Shaftesbury (‘ Characteristics;’ ‘ Essay on 
Wit and Humour’) ridicule is the test of truth, and he ad¬ 
duces in support of his view the words of Gorgias of Leon- 
tini, ‘ Confute ridicule by seriousness and seriousness by 
ridicule’ (r»}v giv airovSiiv SiafBtipuv yiXwn, rbv U y*\a>ro 
eirovly. Arist., Rhet., lib. 3, ch. xviii.j. In order to adjust 
the sentence to his own view, Shaftesbury adopts the Lotin 
version, ‘ seria risu, risum seriis discutere it is however clear 
from the context where tho passage is quoted, that Gorgias 
was there recommending an orator to endeavour to remove 
the impression, which his opponent may have made upon his 
auditors, by employing a directly opposite style of address. 
But tho maxiin of Shaftesbury admits only of a negative 
application, for ridicule, at most, is only fitted to refute error. 
In truth however it is not properly levelled at the false, but 
at the absurd in tenets anil opinions. The ridiculous is not 
any fixed and constant property of certain objects, but it is 
purely relative and dependent upon the subjective states and 
conditions of individual minds. The simpleton and the 
boor laugh heartily at what scarcely provokes a smile in the 
educated man and the sage; and on the other hand, much 
will excite a laugh in the latter, which would not move a 
muscle in the face of tho former. Such again is the effect, 
of a gay or a gloomy temperament, that a Democritus will 
laugh where a Heraclitus would weep. 

LAUMONITE occurs crystallized and massive. Primary 
form an oblique rhombic prism. Cleaves parallel to all tho 
faces of the primary form and to tho diagonal planes. 
Fracturo uneven. Hardness, scratched by carbonate of 
lime. Colour white, sometimes yellowish and reddish. 
Streak white. Lustre vitreous and pearly. Translucent, 
opaque. Specific gravity 2"3. The crystals fall to powder 
by exposure to the air, on account of the loss of water. 

Massive Varieties amorphous, structure granular. 

Gelatinizes in nitric acid. Before the blowpipe swells up 
before fusion, and gives a white enamel, which, by a conti¬ 
nued heat, is converted into a transparent glass. 

It is found in Scotland, Ireland, France, Hungary, and 
Iceland. 

Analysis by Gmelin— 
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LAUNCESTON (also called Dunheved), a corporate 
town in tho county of Cornwall, of which it is usually 
regarded as tho capitul. It is pleasantly situated ou a steep 
hill rising from the banks of the Attery, a few miles above 
the confluence of that stream with the Tamar, and. 210 
miles west-soutli-westfrom London. The houses are in ge¬ 
neral mean and irregularly built, and tho streets narrow and 
inconvenient. Within the last few years the town has been 
greatly improved, and is now lighted with gas, the expense 
of which is defrayed by a rate. 

Both the assizes for tho county of Cornwall wore formerly 
held at Launcostou (by virtue of a charter from Richard, 
king of the Romans), but by the stat. I Goo. I., c. 45, the 
summer assizes were removed to Bodmin, and in consequence 
of the completion of new courts at the latter place in 1838, 
and tho situation of the county gaol there, both assizes are 
now held at Bodmin. 

The corporate revenue, arising principally from tolls, 

1 Vot.XIII.-2Z 
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markets, feirs, &c„ amounted in 1636 to 265/. per annum, 
which was about sufficient to eover its ordinary expenditure. 

Until the passing of the Reform Act the borough had 
returned two members to parliament continuously from the 
reign of Edward I., the right of election being vested ex¬ 
clusively in the mayor, aldermen, and freemen. By the 
Reform Act, Launceston and the adjoining borough of 
Newport are included in a district, and both together now 
return one member. Launceston is one of the polling places 
for the eastern division of the county. 

The remains of the antiont castle of Launceston are very 
remarkable. King, in Ins Munimenta Antiqua, vol. iih, 
describes it miuutely, and assigns to it the most remote 
unliquily, cm account of its dissimilarity from castles built 
by the Romans, Saxons, Danes, or Normans. 

The church, dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, is in the 
diocese of Exeter, und the living, a paid euracy of the net 
annual value of 116/., was, until the passing of the Municipal 
Corporation Reform Act, in the patronage of the corporation, 
ft is a very remarkable structure, composed of granite, 
ornamented with scriptural devices, and curious carved 
work. 

The grammar-school of Launceston was originally en¬ 
dowed by Queen Elisabeth, and subsequently by the duke 
of Northumberland. In the year 1811 the corporation 
erected a new school-house at an expense of 1000/., but the 
first master having absconded, and the second resigned, no 
new appointment has been made since the year 1821 (Corp. 
Reports , 1835), neither has the revenue been received since 
that date, in consequence of which the house has become 
dilapidated and no longer fit to be inhabited. The fees 
were six guineas per annum, on the payment of which the 
school was open to the children of any inhabitant. The 
population of the town in 1831 was 223!, and had increased 
aboet 50 per cent, since the census of 1801. ( Parliamentary 
Papers ; Gilbert’s Parochial History of Cornwall, vol. ii., 
p. 417; &e.) 

LAURA'CE.di, a natural order of apetalous Exogens, 
consisting entirely of trees and shrubs, inhabiting the 
warmer parts of the world, and in most eases aromatic, on 
which account several are mentioned in works on oilicinul 
plants. The best known species in Europe isLaurus nobilis, 



1. K tlnWwmn branch of Lnurn noNHs; 2, One of the (towers, much ronj- 
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the Sweet Bay, a beautifiil evergreen, Whose fragrant leaves 
are commonly employed to flavour eonfectionary, [Lomus.] 
Other products of the order are, cinnamon and cassia; 
sassafras, whose bark has great reputation in North Ame¬ 
rica as a powerful sudorific; Pichurim beaus, an indiffer¬ 
ent substitute fornutmegs; and finally, not to mention other 
useful substances, camphor, obtained by the Chinese from 
the Camphora officinarum by means of dry distillation. 

In general it may be expected that the trees of this order 
are valuable as aromatics and stimulants, although but a 
comparatively small number has yet been brought into 
use. They are known by the peculiar structure of 
their flowers, which have no corolla, stamens in one or 
several rows, often in part gland-like and sterile, a simple 
one-celled superior one-seeded ovary, and especially by the 
anthers bursting with recurved valves. 

LAUREATE, POET, an officer in the lord chamber¬ 
lain’s department of the royal household. The appellation 
‘ laureate’ seems to have been derived through the Italian, 
from the Latin laurus, * a bay, 1 in allusion to the antient 
praetieo of crowningpoets. Petrarch received the crown at 
Rome in 134), and Tasso in 1594. The earliest mention of 
a poet-laureate in England, under that express title, is in 
the reign of Edward IV., when John Kay received the 
appointment. Warton however, in his ‘ History of English 
Poetry,' shows that the poet-laureate is undoubtedly the 
same officer who, in the reign of Henry III., is Btyled Ver- 
sijiratnr regis, the ‘ king’s versifier,’ and to whom a hun¬ 
dred shillings were paid as his annual stipend. Ben Jouson 
is said to have been the poet-laureate to King James I. In 
the reign of Charles I., 1630, the first patent of this office 
appears to have been granted, which fixed the salary or 
pension attached to it at 100/. a year, with an additional 
grant of a tierce of Canary wine from the king’s stores. 
’The succession of poetB-laureate since the time of Charles 
II. has been—John Dryden, Nahum Tate, Nicholas Rowe, 
Laurence Eusden, Colley Cibber, William Whitehead, 
Thomas Warton, Henry James Pve, and Robert Southey. 
A commutation was agreed to of 27/. for the allowance of 
wino, by the last poet-laureate. 

(Warton, Hist. Engl. Poetry, vol. ii., pp. 131, 132; Haw¬ 
kins's Hist, of Music, vol. iv., p. 13.) 

LAUR1NE, an aend and bitter principle contained in 
the berries of the laurel; its smell resembles that of laurel 
oil. It is insoluble in water, and little soluble in cold alco¬ 
hol, but more so m boiling alcohol and in mther; it crys¬ 
tallizes from solution in noodles. When heated it melts, and 
volatilizes without leaving any residue. To sulphuric acid 
it first imparts a yellow and afterwards a reddish-yellow 
colour; in cold nitric acid it liquefies, and floats upon its 
surface; it bears considerable resemblance to solid ex¬ 
pressed oils, but has not been analyzed; the berries contain 
only about one per cent, of this substance. 

LAURUS, a genus of the natural family of Lauracem, 
to which indued it has given its name. It includes 
as a species one of the most celebrated trees of antiquity, 
and until recent times some of the most elegant and useful 
of the vegetable kingdom, as among them were the trees 
yielding the camphor of Japan, Cinnamon, both of Clmia 
anil of Ceylon, Cassia bark and buds, the Malabalhrum leaf 
of the autients, with the less known Culilawan und Sintoc 
barks, as well as the American Persea, Pichurim, nnd 
Sassafras. Most of these ate however now placed in dis¬ 
tinct genera by the latest authors who have paid attention 
to the subject, as Nees von Esenbeck and Blurae, as will be 
noticed in the articles dedicated to the different sub¬ 
stances. 

The camphor-tree is admitted by all authors to be the 
Laurus camphorifera of Kaempfer, now the Camphora 
officinarum of Nees, a native of Japan and of the province 
of Fokien in China, and also of the island of Formosa, 
whence, aocording to Mr. Reeves, the chief portion of the 
cathphor of commerce is brought to Canton. As the wood is 
said to be valuable, the root, refuse wood, and smaller 
branches are cut into chips, covered with a little water, and 
the camphor separated by sublimation. [Camphor.] It is 
necessary to distinguish this camphor from that produced 
in Borneo and Sumatra by Dipterocarpus, or Dryobalanops 
Camphora. 

Tho kinds of cinnamon are not so clearly settled, as there 
is both a Ceylon and a Chinese cinnamon. The former how¬ 
ever is no doubt produced by Cinnamamum xeylanicum, 
and the latter by the C. aromatioum of Nees. This cinna- 
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man is of superior quality, at least some of it, and is pre¬ 
ferred by the Chinese to that of Ceylon, and said to bo pro¬ 
duced in Cochin China chiefly in ihe dry sandy districts 
lying north-west of the town of Faifoe, between 15° and 16° 
N. lat. Mr. Crawfurd {Embassy to Siam, p. 478) informs 
us that there are ten varieties of It, and that it is not cured, 
like that of Ceylon, by freeing it from the epidermis. Dr. 
A. T. Thomson gives this as one of the characters by which 
cassia may be distinguished from cinnamon. It is possible 
therefore that some of it may be imported into Europe, and 
sold as cassia, though Mr. Marshall states that the cassia 
bark of the shops is only a coarse cinnamon obtained from 
the thick roots or large branches of tlio cinnamon-tree. 

Cassia buds, or Flores Lauri Cassias, are the dried recep¬ 
tacles of some species of this family, by some supposed to be 
the above C. aromaticum, but it has been pointed out by 
Loureiro, and is named C. Loureirii by Nees. It is a 
native of Cochin China towards Laos, and of Japan. 

It hag sometimes been doubted whether the substances 
we now call cinnamon and cassia are exactly the samo 
things as those to which the antients applied these names. 
It is very certain that the substances which formed such 
highly esteemed articles of commerce must have possessed 
some remarkable physical and sensible properties not com¬ 
mon in products beyond the tropics. The aromatic prin¬ 
ciple is that which is most conspicuous in the products of 
the tropical zone, and is found probably in most of the sub- 
staneos which the antients obtained from the East, at. least 
Dioscorides has described them all together. It would be 
difficult even with our present knowledge to find any other 
substances which would equally well answer the anlient 
descriptions, without going still farther east. The Greek 
name of cinnamon is Kiwauio/iov, which Herodotus says his 
countrymen learnt from the Phoenicians, and the Hebrew, 
we know, is kinnemon. It is remarkable that the Malay 
name is kayu-manis, which Mr. Marshall says is some¬ 
times pronounced as if written kaiua-manis. By the Hin¬ 
dus cinnamon is called dar-checnee, indicating that they 
obtained it from the Chinese; and Professor Wilson has 
lately proved that there was commerce by sea with China 
at a very early period, and, what is still more remarkable, 
that tlio navigators were Hindus. 

The Culilawan bark, often written Cnlibaban, or Culit- 
lawnn, said to be derived from kulit, bark, and lawan, 
clove, in some measure resembles CVsia. 11 is one of those 
which has been known in Europe since the seventeenth 
century, but lias been little used in modern times, though 
Blume describes it as possessed of remarkable properties in 
curing diseases. Analyzed by M. Schloss, it was found to 
yield a resin, a volatile oil, and'a bitter extractive substance. 
A volatile ml obtained from it in Amboyna is used as a sti¬ 
mulant, according to Labillurdicrc. It was formerly em¬ 
ployed in Europe as an aromatic stimulant, and must be 
useful in cases where such remedies arc; indicated. The 
tree yielding it is a native of Amboyna, and is called Cinna- 
inomum Culilawan by Blume. 

The Laurel, or Sweet Bay, now alone remains in the 
genus Laurus, and is the L. nobilis of Linnaeus, a native of 
the north ol'Africa and south of Europe, and of Asia; at least 
it iias been so long naturalized in these countries that it 
would be difficult to ascertain whence it was originally 
introduced. It is the Satpvrt of the Greeks, and is known 
to the Arabs by the name ghar, with zcj'iw as its Greek 
synonyme. The berries are even found iu Indian bazaars 
by the name hubalghar. 

The Bay-tree attains a height of 20 or .10 feet, and is cul¬ 
tivated in gardens, not only on account of its elegant 
appearance, but also for the aromatic fragrance of its leaves, 
which are evergreen, lanceolate, wavy at the margin, and 
quite smooth. The flowers are small, four or five clustered 
together in tlio axils of tho leaves, of a yellowish-white 
colour, and dotted. The fruit is small, ovate, dark purple 
coloured, and a little succulent. It is endowed with aro¬ 
matic properties as well as the leaves, whence both have 
long been used in medicine as stimulants and carminatives, 
as well as a fatty oil expressed from the seed, which however, 
retaining a portion of the volatile oil, has a fragrant smell. 
The term bachelor has by some been supposed to be derived 
from the former practice of crowning candidates for honours 
with bay-leaves and berries, whence the terms baccalaureu* 
and laureate. 

LAUSANNE, the’head town of the Canton de Vaud, in 
Switzerland, is situated about a mile and a half front the 


northern shore of the Leman lake, on three steep hills, 
divided by deep ravines, and which are projections of the 
ridge of Jorat, on the central high land of the Canton de 
Vaud. The highest of these ridges, upon which the old 
cathedral is built, is 500 feet above tho lake, and about 
1700 above the sea. The situation of Lausanne is pictu¬ 
resque, but the interior of the town is far from pleasing; the 
streets are mostly narrow, very stoop, and ill paved. The 
cathedral, a vast Gothic structure of tho eleventh century, 
is the handsomest in Switzerland, is adorned with a lofty 
tower, and also a spire 200 feet high. Tho church of St. 
Francis is also a very old building, and is memorable for the 
council assembled there in 1440, in which Felix V. solemnly 
resigned the papacy in order to restore peace to the Western 
church. [Amadeus VIII.] The castle, formerly the resi¬ 
dence of the Bernese bailiffs or governors, is now the 
government-house, and the legislative council of tlio canton 
assembles in one of its hails.' Tho other remarkable build¬ 
ings of Lausanne are—1, the college, or academy, which 
contains the various classes of belles-lettres, theology, and 
law, the normal school, or school for teachers, the cantonal 
library, with 33,000 volumes, the library for the students, 
and a museum containing collections of mineralogy, bo¬ 
tany, zoology, &c.; 2, ihe penitentiary, established in 
1822, whieli is considered a model of its kind; 3, the 
new building of the charity-schools, which are possessed ol 
a capital of about 10,000/. sterling; 4, the casino, or club¬ 
house; 5, tho old episcopal palace near the cathedral, which 
now contains tho hospital, the prisons, and the elementary 
schools. 

At the census of 1835 Lausanne contained 12,030 inha¬ 
bitants, exclusivo of the numerous visitors of all nalions 
who constantly resort to it. The bulk of the inhabitants 
are of the Swiss Protestant church, and the town is divided 
into four parishes. There is a Catholic congregation, who 
built for themselves a church in 1835. The Lutherans hate 
a chapel, which is also used by the English, who are al¬ 
ways in considerable numbers here, and for whom there is a 
clergyman of the Church of England generally residing at 
Lausanne. 

Tlie Canton do Vaud is essentially agricultural, and Lau¬ 
sanne has no extensive or important manufactures. There 
are above 500 ‘ rentiers,' or persons who are possessed of 
independent income, about 200 shopkeepers, 400 journey¬ 
men labourers or mechanics, 1300 servants, 150 individuals 
employed under government, 98 inns and public-houses, and 
about 30 factories of various kinds, tanners, spinners, 
paper-makers, printers, lithographers, &c. Some trade is 
carried on in wine, which is the staple produce of the 
country. (Leresche, Dictionuaire Geographiijue de In 
Suisse.) 

The environs of Lausanne are delightful, on account of 
tho variety of sites, tho richness of tho vegetation, the nu¬ 
merous fine country-houses with which the neighbourhood 
is studded, and the splendid scenery embracing the whole 
basin of the lake, tho Alps of Savoy, those of the Valais, 
and tho chain of the .Jura. Society at Lausanne is also 
very pleasant, and easily accessible to strangers. A rapid 
descent of little more than a mile leads from Lausanne to 
the village of Ouchy, on the shore of the lake, where the 
steam-boats from Geneva and V illencuvo daily put m. The 
house and garden in which Gibbon wrote the greatest part 
of tlie ‘Decline and Fall’are still shown at Lausanne. 
Gibbon's library, of more than 20(H) volumes, many with 
marginal notes in his own hand, which had remained at 
Lausanne ever since his death, was sold a few years since, 
when most of the books were purchased by Englishmen. 
[Vaud, Canton of] 

LAUS1TZ, or LUSATIA, UPPER and LOWER, 
formed, before the partition of which tie shall presently 
speak, a margraviate, and extended from 50° 50' to 52" Hi' 
N. lat., and from 13° 20'to 15° 15' E. long. It was bounded on 
tho north by Brandenburg, on the east by Silesia, on the 
south' by Bohemia, and on tlie west by Saxony. The area 
was 4336 square miles, and the population about half a mil¬ 
lion of inhabitants. Upper Lausilz is the larger portion of 
the margraviate, its area being 2280 square miles. The 
surface is in general a sandy plain. Along the southern 
frontier runs a mountain-chain called tlie Wolische Karam, 
which is connected on the cast with the Riesengebirge, 
and on the west with the Erzgebirge. The ridge of 
this chain, which properly belongs to Bohemia, is tlio 
greatest elevation of Upper Lausitz. Tho rock is granite 
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and porphyry, frequently interrupted by basalt; only on the 
southern side there is sandstone. Towards the north the 
country declines into the sandy plain. All the rivers rise 
in the above mountain-chain, and flow northwards to 
Brandenburg and Meissen, or eastwards towards Silesia. 
The principal are the Black Elster, which receives tho 
Schwarzwasser, the Spree, and the Neisse, with their nu¬ 
merous affluents. The first two flow into the Elbe„and the 
last into the Oder. The Pulsnitz divides Upper Lausitz from 
Meissen, and the Queiss divides it from Silesia. The alterna¬ 
tion of plain and mountainous tracts gives Uppor Lausitz a 
great vaaiety of picturesque and beautiful scenery. Though 
the country is very carefully cultivated, it produces scarcely 
half as much corn as the numerous population requires. 
Flax is grown everywhere, but scarcely a sixth part of 
what is wanted for the manufactures. Here and there 
some buckwheat and millet are grown. Potatoes are very 
abundant. Timber is plentiful in some ports, but scarce in 
others; it is most abundant in the north-west corner, whore 
resin, pitch, and tar are prepared. The breed of horned cattle 
is good; that of sheep is much attended to, and has been 
greatly improved by the introduction of merinos. The Wends 
(or Vandals) rear great numbers of good horses, and are fa¬ 
mous for breeding vast quantities of geese. The breeding 
of bees has been very particularly attended to, and there is 
a Bee Society under the patronage of the king of Saxony. In 
the northsome bog ore is found, which employs a few forges: 
and large quantities of alum arc obtained in the Muskau 
Heath. In the south there are extensive turf moors, aud 
near Zittau there are mines of coal. The groat majority of 
the population ore employed in manufactures; in the towns 
they make woollens and stockings, and in the villages, several 
of which have from 3000 to 5000 inhabitants, they weave 
various sorts of goods, which formerly included linen of all 
kinds. The damask-weavers of Gross Schonau near Zit¬ 
tau, a village with 4000 inhabitants, manufacture table- 
linen, the brilliancy and fineness of which have never yet been 
equalled by any other damask manufactory. The great 
wholesale trade which tho mei chants of Upper Lusatia 
formerly carried on with their manufactures,especially that 
of linens, has very much declined within these fifteen 
years; but considerable quantities of woollens and table- 
linen are still exported to Italy, Russia, and America. 

Lower Lausitz, which is the northern part of tho mar- 
graviate, is the smaller portion, its area being only 2047 
square miles. A great portion of it is covered with moving 
sands, and tliore are large marshes on the banks of the 
rivers, the principal of which are the Oder, the Spree, and the 
Neisse. Agriculture is in a backward stale: there are raised 
however some wheat, barley, and millet for exportation, and 
tobacco, flax, and hops are cultivated to a considerable ex¬ 
tent. Horses and horned cattle aro few in number; 
•sheep and swine are in abundance. The breeding of bees 
is very general. Timber is more plentiful than m Upper 
Lausitz, und the Spree Wald is a considerable forest. There 
ore no minerals of any importance. Tho manufactures are 
linen and woollen; the linen manufacture, though im¬ 
portant, is far inferior in extent to that of Upper Lausitz. 

After tho immigration of the northern homes Lausitz was 
inhabited by tribes of the Slavonian Sorbi, the ancestors of 
the present Wends, who were subdued in 928 by Henry I., 
king of the Germans, and converted to Christianity in 968 
bv Otho I. From that time its history presents a continual 
change of masters. In 1620 Lausitz and Silesia having 
revolted in consequence of the religious oppression of the 
emperor Ferdinand II., John George I., elector of Saxony, 
reduced those provinces to obedience in the name of the 
emperor, and retained Lausitz as a security for 6,000,000 
florins due to him by the emperor for the cost of his expe¬ 
dition. In the treaty of Prague, 1635, it was wholly ceded 
to the elector as a fief of Bohemia, and remained united with 
Saxony till the peace of Tilsit, 1807, when the circle of Kott¬ 
bus, which is wholly surrounded by it, and till then had 
belonged to Brandenburg,“was incorporated with it: but by 
the decision of the Congress of Vienna in 1815 Saxony was 
obliged to cede the whole of Lower Lausitz and the half of 
Upper Lausitz to Prussia; so that the Prussian portion of 
the antient margraviale has an area of about 3216 square 
milos, and is divided between the governments of Frankfort 
and Liegnitz. The part left to Saxony form* the circle of 
Lausitz, and has an area of 1120 square miles (some writers 
say only 820, giving 300 more to Russia),with 224,584 in¬ 
habitants, of whom 35,000 are Wends, who still retain their 


own language, which differs very little from the other Sla¬ 
vonian dialects, and have partly their own peculiar costume 
and many national habits, to which they are passionately 
attached. They are a well-made, robust, brave, and indus¬ 
trious face of men. (Hasttel, Handhuch', Stein, Oeog. 
Lexicon; Schlieben, Vaterlandskunde.) 

LAVA, in geology, the most general designation of the 
mineral substances which are erupted in a melted state 
from volcanic vents. The situation of volcanos now extinct 
may often be recognised by their solidified products, even 
when the characteristic conical figure of volcanic mounds 
has been destroyed by time; and it is commonly supposed 
that 'volcanic rocks’ may be distinguished from ‘trap 
rocks,’ the effects of heat in antient geological periods, by 
some peculiarities of aggregation, which appear due rather 
to the dissimilar circumstances under which the lava was 
solidified than to any essential difference in the chemical 
constitution or mineral components. 

Ur. Daubeny presents, in nis * Essay on Voleanos,’ p. 381, 
the following general view of the appearance and beat of 
lava: ‘ When observed as near as possible to the point from 
whence it issues,it, is for the most part a semifluid mass of 
tho consistence of honey, hut sometimes so liquid as to 
penetrate the fibre of wood. It soon cools externally, and 
therefore exhibits a rough unequal surface, but, as it is a 
bud conductor of heat, the internal mass remains liquid 
long after the portion exposed to the air lias become solidi¬ 
fied. The temperature at which it continues fluid is consi¬ 
derable enough to melt glass and silver, and has been 
found to render a certain mass of lend fluid in four minutes, 
which, placed on red-hot iron, required double that time to 
enter into fusion.’ 

Lavas vary so much in chemical composition and mine- 
ralogical aspect, that it might seem impossible to reduce 
them to a general rule. Yet as among the older products 
of heat we distinguish two principal groups depending on 
the relative abundanco of felspar and hornblende (or 
augile), so among the products of modern voleanos a similar 
consideration clears away much of the perplexity which 
belongs to this subject. 

According to Von Bueh, almost all lavas are to be viewed 
as a modification of trachyte, consisting essentially of fel¬ 
spar and united with titumlerous iron, to which they owe their 
colour and their power of attracting iron; they generally con¬ 
tain glassy felspar; and often enclose uugite, leucite, horn¬ 
blende. mica, olivine, specular iron, and many other minerals, 
developed by crystallization from llio fused mass. Tra¬ 
chyte, one of the most prevalent of all volcanic products, 
consists chiefly of felspar (90 per cent.), and includes 
almost every conceivable modification between porphyry 
and obsidian. 

Basalt, another of the characteristic volcanic rocks, con¬ 
tains, besides much felspar, a considerable admixture of 
augite or hornblende, and is rich in oxide of iron, some¬ 
times titaniferous. 

If lava were wholly felspathic it would consist principally 
of silica, alumina, and potash, as in column 1, the average 
of seven analyses of felspar: if wholly hornblendic, as m 
column 2, which expresses the composition of hornblende 
from the Vogelsberg, according to Bonsdorff; if wholly 
augitic, as in column 3, which is the analysis of black augito 
from AStna by Vauquolin. 


Silica . . 

( L ) 
640 

( 2. ) 
42-2 

( 3. ) 
52-0 

( d. ) 
5f 

Alumina 

189 

139 

3'3 

19- 

Lime . . . 

0-8 

12-2 

13-2 

9-5 

Magnesia 

— 

13-7 

10-0 

— 

Potash . . 

137 

— 

— 

— 

Soda . . . 

— 

— 

— 

4'0 

Oxide of iron 

0'8 

146 

14-7 

145 

&c. . . 

— 

— 

6-8 

— 


The fourth column gives, for comparison, the result of 
Dr. Kennedy's examination of the compact lava from Cata¬ 
nia. Soda, an ingredient of compact felspar, appears more 
frequent in lavas than potash, which belongs to common 
felspar; magnesia is not common, its place in the chemical 
aggregate being probably occupied by oxide of iron. [Au¬ 
gite.] 

Trachyte is conjectured by Dr. Daubeny to be derived 
from granite; aud some volcanic products present in their 
chemical composition a remarkable analogy to that of 
granite. Obsidian, of which a specimen from Heota yielded 
to Vauquelin— 
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Silica . . 78 Lime . . '1 

Alumina . 10 Soda . . 16 

Potash . 6 Oxide of iron 1‘ 

is by the Bame writer spoken of as derived from trachyte. 

In comparison with this we may place the composition 
of granite as calculated by M. De la Boche from its consti¬ 
tuents, viz.: 


Silica . . 

74’8 

Magnesia . 
Oxide of iron 

1‘0 

Alumina . 

12‘8 

1-9 

Potash . . 

7‘5 

&c.. , . 

0-3 

Lime . . 

0‘4 




The certainty with which the mineral ingredients of lava 
can be identified depends principally on the degree of crys¬ 
tallization which circumstances have permitted, and this on 
the rate of cooling and pressure to which the melted masses 
have been subjected. There is in lava every degree of varia¬ 
tion, some specimens being of granitic, others of earthy, 
compact, resinous, or vitreous texture. Yet in most cases 
the method of meohanical analysis proposed by Cordier will 
determine, what very often a lens detects, the real mixture 
of various minerals in what seems a homogeneous mass. 
According as felspar or augite predominates, volcanic, rocks 
have been classed, by Cordier and most writers, as trachytic 
and basaltic. Mr. Scrope (Journal qf the Royal Institution, 
vol. xxi.) has proposed an intermediate group to be called 
greystone. He states that in trachyte, felspar (or its sub¬ 
stitute) exists in the proportion of 90 per cent, and up¬ 
wards, in greystonc more than 75 per cent., and in basalt 
less than 75 per cent. The specific gravity of trachyte is 
about 2 - 7, of greystone 3'0, of basalt even 3'5; differences 
which correspond with their chemical composition. The 
colours yielded by those rocks, when melted by the blow¬ 
pipe, afford a good tost for the fine-grained sorts. The 
glass from trachyte is light coloured and nearly transparent; 
greystone gives a darker glass with green or black spots; 
basalt is changed to a dark green or black enamel. Accord¬ 
ing to conditions of solidification,—in water, in air, or in 
fissures of the earth,—the minerals which occur in lava are 
variously distributed so as to give it porphyritic, amygdaloi- 
dal, or concretionary characters; and the masses appear 
compact, porous, cellular, vesicular, cavernous, spumous, or 
filamentous—and all these circumstances are observable in 
glass and other products of artificial heat, which are subject 
to unequal rates of cooling and under different circum¬ 
stances. [Volcano.] 

LAVAL, a town in Franco, capital of the department of 
Maycnne, 169 miles west of Paris, through Dreux, Alen<;on, 
and Mayenne. The town is situated on the slope of a hill 
mi tho right or west bank of the Mayenne, and consists ol 
sleep, narrow, crooked, and dirty streets. The principal 
suburb, which is on the left bank of the Mayenne, is bettor 
built: it is about a third as populous as the town. The 
buildings of the town are mostly antient. There is on the 
bank of the river an antient castle of great extent: it was 
in former ages tho residence of the dukes of Lavol, and, 
after them, of the dukes of La Tremouille; it is now used 
ns a prison. It has a lofty round keep or donjon. Another 
building somewhat more modern is used as a court of jus¬ 
tice. There are three churches ; thoso of La Trinit6 and 
St. V6n6rand exhibit a curious mixture of antient and mo¬ 
dern architecture. There is a handsome linen-hall in the 
upper part of tho town; and two ‘places’ or squares laid 
out as promenades. The population of Laval in 1836 was 
17,810. The chief manufacture of tho town is of linen- 
thread, damask table-cloths, and other linen goods, calicoes, 
handkerchiefs like those of Madras, flannels, and other 
woven fabrics: there are several tan-yards, and two esta¬ 
blishments for sawing marble. Considerable trade is carried 
on in wool, iron, wood, and seed. There is a large weekly 
liuon market, and five yearly fairs. In the neighbourhood, 
which is agreeable and fertile, there are potteries, lime-kilns, 
iron-works, and a marble quarry. The town has two hos¬ 
pitals, a high school, a public library', and a nunnery, ac¬ 
cording to the rule of La Trappe. 

Laval was taken by the Vendeans in 1793. It was the 
country of Atnbroise Par6, father of surgery in Franco. 

LAV A'NDULA SP1CA, native of the south of Europe, 
of which there are two varieties, if not distinct species, 
termed L. latifolia and L. angustifolia. The former is also 
called spike lavender, or. simply spike, and the oil which it 
yields differs considerably from the oil of L. angustifolia, or 


L. vera, and is termed oil of spike or foreign oil of lavender. 
This sort is much less fragrant, of a deeper green colour 
than the oil of the true lavender, and is merely used in 
painting, or to adulterate the genuine oil, which is so ex¬ 
tensively employed in the preparation of perfumes. 

The flowers of tho L. angustifolia are the parts employed 
in medicine. They should, he collected before they are 
expanded, as they are then possessed of a more powerful 
aromatic odour and a hot bitterish taste. By distillation 
they yield an oil, which is yellowish, but by rectification 
becomes nearly white. It has the agreeable strong odour of 
lavender, and a burning bitterish taste. It is very limpid, 
but becomes thicker by time. The specific gravity is vari¬ 
able; that of the rectified oil is about O'872. The freshly- 
rectified oil of lavender acts on litmus paper, reddening it 
more powerfully than when a year old. In the cold it 
deposits a lavender-camphor, or stearopten. It is often 
adulterated by oil of turpentine and oil of spike. The oil 
dropped on sugar relieves slight spasms of the stomach; 
when diffused by alcohol in water it constitutes tho spirits 
of lavender. The compound tincture of lavender is useful 
in similar cases, and is the best means of covering the dis¬ 
agreeable taste of aloes. 

LAVA'TER, JOHN CASPAR, was born in 1741 at 
Zurich, where his father was a physician. The severity of 
his mother oppressed his youthful mind, and in his juvenile 
days he was remarkable for a fantastic solitary disposition, 
and an aversion to school. He soon discovered a decided 
tendency to religion, and in early years ho had a great pre¬ 
dilection for singing hymns and reading the Bible. He 
made no great progress in philological studies, but hud 
an aptitude at expressing his thoughts and feelings which 
admirably qualified him for the office of clergyman. In 
1763 lie travelled through Leipzig and Berlin in the company 
of Fuseli, and to Barth in Swedish Pomerania to study 
theology under the celebrated Spalding. In 1764 he re¬ 
turned to his native town, and occupied himself with liis 
duties as a preacher, biblical studies, and poetical composi¬ 
tion. The poems of Klopstock and Bodmer had produced 
an effect on his mind, and in 1767 he published his admired 
‘ Swiss Songs,’ and in tho following year his ‘ Aussichten in 
die Ewigkoit’ (‘Prospects of Eternity’). In 1769 be was 
made deacon of the Orphan-house church at Zurich, where 
the extraordinary effect of liis sermons, his immaculate 
life, anil benevolent disposition made hint the idol of liis 
congregation, while liis printed sermons sent forth his fame 
to distant pails. Ills ‘ Physiognomic Fragments’appeared 
ill 1775, in 4 vols. 4lo., a work which has since been trans¬ 
lated, abridged, and illustrated in every variety of form. In 
early life he had become acquainted with men of various cha¬ 
racters, and had observed corresponding points ofruscmbla lice 
in the character of their mind and their features; and as lie had 
a disposition to generalize particular observations as much as 
possible, lie endeavoured to raise physiognomy to the rank 
of a science. He collected likenesses from all parts, made 
silhouettes of liis friends, and the result of this pursuit was 
the celebrated work above mentioned. It is said that in 
after-life Lavater had less faith in physiognomy than at first. 
Iiu always firmly clung to his peculiar religious views, 
which were a mixture of new interpretations with antient 
orthodoxy, of philosophical enlightenment with extreme su¬ 
perstition. One leading article of his faith was a belief in 
the sensible manifestation of supernatural powers. His 
disposition to give credence to the miraculous led him to- 
believe the strange pretensions of many individuals, such 
us tho power to exorcise devils, to perform cures by animal 
magnetism, &c. Some even suspected him of Catholicism. 
It is singular enough that while his mystical tendency ren¬ 
dered linn an object of ridieulo to the party called the en¬ 
lightened (Aufgekliirte), the favour he showed to many 
new institutions offended some religionists of the old 
school, who regarded any innovation in the received plans 
of education with horror. The extent of the prejudices of 
this last-named class maybe gathered from Jung Stilling’s 
life, where the author says that in some German towns the 
writer of any romance or any song, not being a hymn, was 
esteemed a free-thinker, and that oven his (Stilling’s) own 
religious works, from their being composed in a romance 
form, gained him that character. However, many of the 
religious world, even of those not immediately belonging to 
his congregation, regarded Lavator with great veneration, 
and, opening a correspondence with him, looked to his let¬ 
ters as the great source of their spiritual consolation. In 
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the latter years of Lavater his writings were less esteemed; 
his poems were compared with t$iose of more recent German 
writers, and lost by the comparison; while a free-thinking 
spirit was on the increase, which checked all sympathy 
with his warm religious feelings. The lonely postlioti 
of the old pious and superstitious believers in Germany, 
at a time when the free-thinking spirit that preceded 
the French Revolution made constant innovations on all 
they held sacred, is pathetically described in the last part 
of Selling’s • Life,’ The beginning of the Revolution La- 
vat or regarded with pleasure; but his love changed to 
horror after the decapitation of the king. On the appear¬ 
ance of the Revolution in Switzerland, ho mounted the 
pulpit with the greatest zeal, and there, as well as in all 
public assemblies, (leeluimed against the Freneh party with 
an excess of animation and courage. When, on the 26tli 
September, 179!), Massemi took Zurich, Lavater, who was 
busied in the streets exciting the soldiery and aiding the 
sufferers, was shot by a grenadier. It is said that this gre¬ 
nadier was not one of the enemy, and that the act was that 
of an assassin; and it is furiher supposed that Lavater knew 
the man, but from a Christian spirit of forgiveness never 
betrayed him. lie suffered a long time from this wound, 
but did not dio till the beginning of 1801. During his 
illness ho wrote somo papers on the times and some poems, 
which are considered to be among Ilia best productions. 

LAVAUR. [Tarn.] 

LAVENDER, the name of lioary, narrow-leaved, fra¬ 
grant bushes, inhabiting the south of Europe, the Canaries, 
Barbary, Egypt, Persia, and (lie west of India, with gene¬ 
rally blue (lowers, arranged in close terminal simple or 
branched spikes. Twelve species are described, of which 
two only are of general intorosf, namely, the common La¬ 
vender ( Lavandulavera) and French Lavender (L. spica), 
both natives of sterile hills in the south of Europe and 
Barbary. The former yields the fragrant oil of lavender, 
so extensively employed in perfumory; and the latter oil if' 
spike, employed by painters on porcelain, and in the pre¬ 
paration of varnishes for artists. 

LAVER, a substance sometimes used as food, consists 
of the fronds of marine plants belonging to the genera 
Porpliyra and Diva. Common purple laver is furnished 
by Porphyra laciniata ami vulgaris, two species common on 
rocks and stones in the sea on many parts of the British 
coast. They derive their botanical name from their beau¬ 
tiful purple or violet colour, which is produced entirely by 
the multitudes of spores, arranged in twos, threes, or fours, 
with which the whole frond is filled. Green laver is the 
Ulva latissima, a very common plunt in the sea on rocks 
and stones, not only in Great Britain, but also on the coasts 
of India, Now Holland, the Capo of Good Hope, and South 
America. According to I.iglilfoot the Scottish Islanders 
ascribe to it anodyne properties, and hind it about the 
temples to assuage the pain of headache in fevers, and to 
procure sleep. 

In the Western Isles of Scotland, we are informed by the 
same authority, the inhabitants gathor it in the month 
of March; and after poundirg and stewing it with a little 
water, eat it with popper, vinegar, and butter; others stew 
it with leeks and onions. In England laver is usually 
stewed and rendered palatable with lemon-juice; to many 
persons it is however nauseous, and it has been suggested 
that its introduction to fashionable tables was the sly con¬ 
trivance of some medical practitioner who wished to prescribe 
it for tho benefit of his scrofulous patients. (Greville's 
Algee Britannicoe, p. 169.) 

LAVOISIER, ANTOINE LAURENT. This distin. 
guished and truly eminent chemical philosopher was born 
at Paris on tho 16th August, 1743. His father, who was 
opulent, spared no expense in his education, in which he 
acquired at tho College Mazarin a profound knowledge of ‘ 
astronomy, mathematics, botany, and chemistry. 

After some hesitation as to what particular science he 
should more particularly dedicate himself, he, was deter¬ 
mined in the choice of chemistry by the brilliant discoveries 
with which Dr. Black and others had then recently enriched 
that science. W hen only twenty-one yearn of age he ob¬ 
tained the prize offered by the government for the beet essay 
on lighting the streets of Paris; and it is stated, that in 
order to enable himself to judge of the intensity of the 
light afforded by lamps, he kept himself during six weeks 
in a room from which the light of day was entirely ex¬ 
cluded. 


In 1768 he was admitted an associate of the French 
Academy, and finding that he incurred Considerable ex¬ 
pense in the prosecution of his Chemical researches, lie 
asked, and in 1769 obtained, the appointment of one of the 
farmers-general of the revenue, and his purse and his 
laboratory were equally open to the young inquirers in 
science. He was afterwards appointed to superintend the 
numerous saltpetre-works of France. 

During the reign of terror he was accused of having, as a 
farmer-general, mixed water and noxious ingredients with 
tobacco: to avoid arrest he secreted himself for some days; 
but hearing that his colleagues, and among them ins 
father-in-law, were imprisoned, he voluntarily surrendered 
himself, and was condemned to death. In answer to a re¬ 
quest for a respite of some days, in order to finish some 
experiments with which he had been recently engaged, 
and which lie stated were of importance to the interests of 
mankind, he was coldly informed by the public accuser 
that the republic had no need of chemists, and that the 
course of justice could not bedelayed. Deeply regretted by 
every man of science and by the numerous friends whom 
his amiable manners had attached to him, he was consigned 
to the guillotine on the 8th May, 1794, leaving a widow, 
who many years afterwards was married to Count Rum- 
ford. 

His publications wero numerous and highly important; 
for besides the larger works which we shalt presently men¬ 
tion, lie was the author of nearly sixty memoirs printed in 
the * Memoirs ’ of tho Academy, and other periodicals. Ilis 
principal separate works are: 'Opuscules Chimiques el 
Physiques,’ 2 vols. 8vo„ 1775; 'Traits Elementaire do 
Chimte,’ 2 vols. 8vo., 1789 : ‘ Instructions sur les Nitric res, 
et sur la Fabrication de SalpStre,’ 8vo., 1777. 

In a posthumous and incomplete publication, consisting 
of two octavo volumes, entitled ‘ Mimoires Ac Chimie,’ La¬ 
voisier, alluding to the term commonly employed of the 
French theory, claims it entirely and exclusively as his own ; 
and although it will he impossible for us to enter minutely 
into a consideration of the Lavoisieran or antiphlogistic 
theory, yet we shall state, from his ‘Siemens de Chimie,’ 
his peculiar views on some important subjects, and one of 
the first of these is the nature of heat. Having mentioned 
its expansive and repulsive powers, he says that ‘ it is diffi¬ 
cult to comprehend these phenomena without admitting 
thorn as the effects of a real and material substance, or very 
subtile fluid, which insinuating itself between the particles 
of bodies separates them from each other.’ He admits that 
the doctrine is hypothetical, but asserts that it explains the 
phenomena of nature in a satisfactory manner, and that 
considering it as the cause of heat, or tho sensation of 
warmth, he at first gave it the name of igneous fluid and 
tnalter of heat, but afterwards, in a work on chemical 
nomenclature by himself, Morveau, and Berthollot, lie adds, 

‘ We have distinguished the cause of heat, or that exquisitely 
elastic fluid which produces it, by the term of calorie, with¬ 
out being obliged to suppose it to be a real substance, but 
aB the repulsive cause which separates the particles of mut¬ 
ter from each other.’ Free caloric he defines to be that 
which is not united in any way with any other body ; 
combined caloric is that which is fixed in bodies by affinity 
or elective attraction, so as to form part of tho substance of 
the body; and by specific caloric of bodies he understands 
the respective quantities of caloric requisite for raising a 
number of bodies of the same weight to an equal tempera¬ 
ture, and the proportional quantity depends on the capacity 
of bodies for calorie. 

His analysis of atmospheric air and the re-combination 
of its elements, though not quite correct, was nevertheless 
ably conceived and executed. He heated some mercury in 
a mattress connected with a glass receiver with about 50 
cubic inches of atmospheric air; he then found that a por¬ 
tion of the mercury was converted into small red particles, 
which did not increase after the heat had been continued for 
twelve days; and he then observed that only about 42 of the 
50 cubic inches of atmospheric air remained nnabsorbed, 
and this he found was no longer fit for respiration or com¬ 
bustion. On submitting the red particles of mercury to 
heat, they were separated into mercury and about 8 inches 
of gas, which eminently supported both respiration and 
combustion; and having several times repeated the experi¬ 
ment, he mixed the residual unabsorbed portion of the air 
with that which was obtained by beating the red particles 
of mercury, and he found that air was reproduced precisely 
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similar to that of the atmosphere, and possessing nearly the 
same power of supporting respiration and combustion. 

Lavoisier admits that the experiment does not show the 
exact quantity of the two airs which constitute the atmo¬ 
sphere, for ho states that the mercury will not separate the 
whole of the respirable portion, and consequently part of it 
remains ‘ united to the mephitis.’ 

Lavoisier also mentions some experiments which he per¬ 
formed with this highly respirable air thus obtained by the 
intervention of mercury from the atmosphere, and he no¬ 
tices the brilliant effects of tho combustion of charcoal and 
phosphorus, and adds, ' This species.of air was discovered 
almost at the same time by Dr. Priestley, M. Sclieelo, and 
uiyself. Dr. Priestley gave it the name of dephlogisticated 
air; M. Scheele called it empyreal air; I at first named it 
highly respirable air, to which has since been substituted 
tho term of vital air.' 

It is greatly to be regretted that so eminent a philosopher 
should so far have forgotten what was duo both to others 
and himself as to have made such a statement as this. It 
was one of the last acts of Dr. Priestley to publish, however 
unwillingly, that he first stated to Lavoisier himself, at big 
own table in Paris, in the year 1774, the fact of his having dis¬ 
covered this gas, in tho presence of persons whom ho names. 
Nor indued is this the only instance, to use a gentle ex¬ 
pression, in which Lavoisier exhibited a want of candour 
unworthy, not merely of a philosopher, but of a man. (Seo 
the Doctrine cf Phlogiston established, by Dr. Priestley, 
Northumberland, 1800 .) 

In 1778 lie published a paper in the Memoirs of the 
Academy, entitled ‘ General Considerations on the Nature 
of Acids, and on the principles of which they aro composed.’ 
In this paper it is attempted to be provod that all acids owe 
their properties to the presence of oxygen, and that when 
bodies were deprived of oxygen they lost their acidity. 
This doctrine of tho universal acidifying power of oxygen 
was generally adopted until Davy proved that what had been 
called oxymuriatic aeid had not been decomposed, and that 
with hydrogen it formed muriatic acid; he first however 
distinctly proved that certain bodies, such as carbon and 
sulphur, wore actually converted into acids by the union 
with oxygen; but by a too hasty generalization he was led 
to adopt principles which the further progress of science 
has proved to bo untrue. 

It is to be observed that Lavoisier did not discover any 
one of tho elementary gaseous lluids. Mr. Cavendish had 
clearly described the properties of hydrogen before he began 
Ins career; and oxygen, azote, and chlorine were discovered, 
the two first in Britain and the lastin Sweden, after Lavoisier 
comm meed his chemical researches. In one particular 
case he indeed denies the existence of a well known fact, 
namely, that gunpowder can bo fired in vacuo, but then 
the Inot i» irreconcilable with his theory. 

The inquiries of Lavoisier had tho principal share in 
introducing that reform in the nomenclature of chemistry 
which ended in the expulsion of the phlogistic theory; anil 
il is correctly stated by Professor Braude, ‘that in this 
rcibi in Lavoisier took the lead, and though his original in- 
\instigations connected with it are few and comparatively 
unimportant, he availed himself with so much skill of the 
labours of others, by placing them in new points of view 
and exhibiting their unexpected applications, as to render 
them almost his own. Lavoisier’s character lias, in some 
measure, suffered by tho misguided zeal of his admiring 
commentators, who, not satisfied with allowing him due 
merit for the logical precision and sagaoity of induction 
which he brought into chemistry, have represented him as 
having tho experimental activity of Priestley and the labo¬ 
rious diiigctiee of Scheele. But Lavoisier, though a great 
architect in the science, laboured but little in the quarry; 
his materials were chiefly shaped to his hand, and his skill 
was displayed in their arrangement and combination.’ 

LAVO'RO, TERRA DI, a denomination meaning ‘a 
tram of good arable land,’ is the modern name of a pro¬ 
vince of the kingdom of Naples, corresponding to the 
greater part of the antient Campania Felix. [Campania.] 
It is bounded on the north by Abruzzo, on the east by the 
province now called Sannio and formerly Contado di Molise, 
on t lie south by the province of Naples, on tho west by the 
Mediterranean, and on the north-west by the Campagna di 
Roma m tho Papal State. The boundary-line between the 
two slates runs nearly parallel to, and at a short distance 
from, and sometimes on the right and sometimes on the 


left bank of the Upper Liris, beginning above Sora, which 
is near the northern extremity of Terra di Lavoro, at the foot 
of tho Apennines of Abruzap, down to the conliuenoo of tho 
Sacco with the Liris below the Papal frontier town of Ceprano. 
From that point the boundary-lino diverges from the Liris 
to the westward, and follows a mountainous ridge which 
forms part of the chain of the Mounts Lepini, separating 
the basin of the Liris from that of the Pomptine Marshes, 
and terminating abruptly on the coast ut Terracina. Two 
roads lead from the Papal State into the province of Terra 
di Lavoro; one by Terracina between tho mountains and 
the sea-shore, anil tho other by the valley of tho Sacco, 
which opens into the valley of the Liris at Ceprano. This 
last road, which follows the track of tho antient Via Latina, 
has been comparatively neglpcted, although it offers the 
shortest and pleasantest communication between Rome anil 
Naples, until 1831, when the present king of the Two Sici¬ 
lies, Ferdinand IL, restored the carriago-road fiotn San Ger- 
mano to Ceprano by way of Arcc, und built abridge o\ertlie 
Melfa, a mountain-stream which is un affluent of the Liris. 

The province of Terra di Lavoro spreads in a semicircular 
shape between the lower ridge of tho Apeunine chain, 
which divides it from the inland provinces of the kingdom, 
the shores of the Mediterranean sea, anil the volcanic 
group of mountains which encircle the bay of Naples, and 
which are included in the metropolitan province. Terra di 
Lavoro is divided into five districts, namely . 1. Nola, to the 
south-east, which embraces the fertile plain between the group 
of Mount Vesuvius and the Aponnine ridge, which bounds 
on the south tho valley of Avelliuo and 11 uneven to. [A cel¬ 
ling.] The plain of Nola looks like an immense grove of 
tall elms and poplars planted in rows to support the vines 
which grow at their feet, and which twist around them, and 
hang in festoons from tree to tree. Between the lines corn 
and pulse are sown without fallows; but in order to prevent 
the ground from becoming exhausted, early ciops of lupines 
and beans ure raised, which are hoed up before they bear fruit, 
and are buried for manure. The soil is a rich sandy loam. 
2. West of Nola is the district ol' Caserta, which includes 
the central part of Campania, and is watered by the 
Volturno. The plains of Caserta and Capua near the 
mountains are tolerably healthy, well cultivated, and ex¬ 
tremely productive; but the lower plain of the Volturno, 
from Capua to tho sea, is very unhealthy: it is chiefly occu¬ 
pied by herds of horned cattle. The stream Sapone, which 
rises in tho hills above Toano and spreads into the plain 
below north-west of the Volturno, forming pools of stagnant 
water, contributes to poison tho atmosphere of this region. 
A range of lulls, the Massicus of the antients, hero divides 
the basin of the Volturno from that of the Liris or Gang 
Jiano. 3. West of tlio above range begins the district of 
Gaiita, which includes the lower valley of the Liris and tho 
plain of Fondi, which is separated from the Liris by the liumii 
tains of Itri, or Formian Mount. Tho low lands of the Gan- 
gliano are as unhealthy and desolate as those of the Volturno; 
but where tho Formian Hills stretch near the coast the coun¬ 
try is healthy, fruitful, and well cultivated. The plain of Fondi 
is very unhealthy, owing to a stagnant lake near that town. 
4. North of Capua and beyond tlie defiles of Mount Tifute, 
tho district of l’iedimonte occupies tho valley of the Upper 
Volturno to beyond Venafro, and as fur as the great chain 
of the Apennines of Abruzzo. This part of the country is 
healthier, tho low lands aro cultivated with wheat and 
maize, and the lower slopes of the mountains are planted with 
olive trees, while the higher grounds afford pasture or are co¬ 
vered with chestnut trees. 5. North-west of the district of 
Pieiliraonte, and divided by it from an offset of the Apen¬ 
nines, lies the district of Sora, which embraces the valley 
of the Upper Liris. This is in great measure a moun¬ 
tainous district, cold in winter, different in character from 
the rest of the province, and partaking of the nature and 
climate of Abruzzo. The people are "healthy and indus¬ 
trious, and fairer complexions, especially among (lie women, 
are to be found in this district than in the maritime parts 
of the country. Keppel Craven, in his ' Excursions into 
the Abruzzi,' 2 vols. 8vo., London, 1837 has given the latest 
account of the inland districts of Terra di Lavoro. 

Tho population of the five districts is as follows:—Nola, 
117,500 inhabitants; Caserta, 193,000; Piedimontc, 86,000 ; 
Gaiita, 102,050; Sora, 102 , 800 . The population is essen¬ 
tially agricultural; and by the last census there were 
135,540 men employed in agriculture, who, with their 
families, might be reckoned to constitute about three- 
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fourths of the population. There were also 7692 shepherds, at 2310 English square miles; and it contains thirty towns 
and only 500 seamen. The clergy consisted of 3470 priests and 412 villages and hamlets. (Petroni, Censimento dei 
and 825 monks: there were also 1732 nuns. Good silks Reali Dominj di qud dal Faro; Neigebaur, Gemdlde 
are made in the royal manufactory of Santo Leucio/near Italiens ; Serristori, Saggio Statistico ; Sir R.Colt Hoare; 
Caserta; cottons and woollens at Piedimonle; common Kepnel Craven, &c.) 

woollen cloth at Arpino ; and there arc extensive tanneries LAW. In treating of the word law we will first explain 
at Santa Maria di Capua. its etymology, and the etymology of the equivalent words in 

The principal towns of the province of Terra di Lavoro the principal languages of the civilised world; wo will next 
are:—1. Caserta, which is the residence of the inten- determine the strict and primary meaning of law, together 
dente, or governor of the province, and of the civil and with its various secondary meanings; we will afterwards 
criminal courts, has 12,000 inhabitants, and is remarkable for state the most important species of law, in the strict senso 
the adjoining palace and gardens, which form one of the of the word; and finally, wo will make a few remarks on 
most magnificent royal residences in Europe. The two the origin and end of law. 

principalfronts of the palace are 787 feet in length, and con- 1. Etymology of Law, and the equivalent words in other 
tain four stories of 37 windows each; the two other sides are languages. —In the Greek language the most antiont word 
6 16 feet long, and consist also of four stories of 27 windows, for law is themis (d(/ac, which contains the same root as 
In the interior are four courts, and in the centre of the palace vftijp), meaning ‘that which is established or laid down.' In 
is a superb staircase, crowned by a circular hall, affording Homer Bifut signifies a rule established by custom, as well as 
communication with the various sets of apartments. The by a civil government: it also signifies a judicial decision or 
richest marbles are displayed in profusion, most of them decree, a legal right, and a legal dutv. {Iliad, L 238; Od.x iv., 
being from the quarries of the kingdom. Swinburne, in his 56; Od., xvi., 403; II, xi. 770; ll., ix. 156, 298; and see 
‘ Travels,’ gives a list of them, amounting to 21 different sorts. Passow in v.) Qttrfibc and riBfib c are two very antient Greek 
The chapel is cased with pannels of yellow marble and words, having the same origin and meaning as Qepig. The 
adorned with paintings. The theatre is a masterpiece of art; common Greek word for law, after the Homeric period, is 
antique columns of alabaster support the roof and divide voyoc, which first occurs in the ‘Works and Days’of Hesiod 
the bouse into forty-six boxes, richly decorated. The (v. 274-386, Gaisford), and contains the same root as viyia, 
gardens arc adorned with an artificial cascade, the water of to allot or distribute. The only word which the Greek lan- 
which is brought by an aqueduct from the neighbouring guage possessed to signify a legal right was Siieaiov, or 
mouutains. 2. Nola, a very old town and a bishop’s see, with cTucaiu/ia. (See Hugo, Geschichte des Rbmischen It ec/its, 
9000 inhabitants, contains several churches and convents, p. 962, ed. xi.) 

and extensive barracks. A quantity of pottery has'been dug Jurisprudence was never cultivated as a science by the 
up in the neighbourhood, resembling the Etruscan vases, Greeks before the loss of their independence. Many causes 
and known by the name of Nolan or Campanian vases, concurred to prevent the Greeks from adding jurisprudence 
3. Maddaloni, a pretty town at the foot of the mountains, to the numerous subjects which they first subjected to a 
has a royal college and 10,000 inhabitants. 4. Capua, on scientific treatment. The chief of these causes was per- 
tlie Volturno. 5. Santa Maria di Capua has 9000 inlia- haps the generally arbitrary character of the Greek tribu- 
bitants, and a considerable inland trade. In the immediate nals, both in the democratic and oligarchical states. The 
neighbourhood are the remains of the amphitheatre of Lacedaemonians had no written laws (see Aristotle’s ac- 
antieut Capua, which stood near the present site of Santa count of the jurisdiction of the Epliors in Polit., ii. 9; 
Maria. 6. Between Capua and Naples is the pretty town compare Muller’s Dorians, b. iii., ch. G, s. 2; ch. 11, s. 2 ; 
of Averse. North of Capua are:—7. The modern town of and see Justinian’s Institutes, lib. i„ tit. 2, s. 10), and they 
Piedimonle, which is near the site of the antient Allifte, and were besides too great contemners of learning and science 
is well built; the inhabitants, who amount to 10,000, have an to cultivate law in a systematic manner. The Athenians 
appearance of industry and comfort above their neighbours, possessed a considerable body of written laws, and, with 
8. Venafro, on the high road to Abruzzo, in a country their extraordinary talent both for speculation and action, 
abounding with olives, has 3000 inhabitants. 9. Cajazzo, with they would probably have contributed something towards 
5000 inhabitants. 10. San Germano, a modern town with reducing law to a science, if the large numbers of the judges 
5000 inhabitants, and a secondary or grammar school, is ( Sucaerai ) in their courts had not led to a popular and t he 
situated on the road leading to Rome by the valley of the torical treatment of the questions which came before them, 
Sacco, and near an important l'rontior pass between tlie two and, by diminishing the senso of personal responsibility, 
states. ThemonusteryofMonteCasino is on a sleep hill above facilitated arbitrary decisions. (Xen., Mem. iv. 4, 4.) 
SanGermano. 11. Sora, higher up the Liris, at the foot of the For the first scientific cultivation of law the world is in- 
Apennines, is a bishop’s see, and has several churches and debted to the Romans. ‘ How far our ancestors,’ says 
7000 inhabitants. 12. lsola di Sora, in an island of the Cicero, ‘excelled other nations in wisdom, will be easily 
Liris, which forms a fine cascade above it, has 3000 inlia- perceived on comparing our laws with the works of their 
bitants, and paper, iron, wire, and cloth manufactories. Lycurgus, Draco, and Solon; for it is incredible how rude 
13. Arpino. 14. Aquino. 15. Atina, among the mountains, and almost ridiculous every system of law is, except that of 
in a healthy situation, lias 8000 inhabitants and many an- Rome.’ (‘IncredibiLecst enim, quam sit omne jus civile, 
tiquities. Its women are celebrated for their beauty, praster hoc nostrum, inconditum ao p®ne ridiculum.’ Da 
16. Sessa (Suessa Aurunca), on a hill not far from the Orat., i. 44.) Apart from the general ability of the Romans 
high road tp Rome, has 4000 inhabitants, several churches in the business of civil and military government, the syste- 
and convents, and some remains of antiquity. 17. Teano, matic cultivation of law in Rome is perhaps owing chiefly to 
once the capital of the Sidicini, has now 4000 inhabitants, the fact that the Roman tribunals were composed of a single 
a cathedral, and seminary. A few miles south of Teano is judge, or magistratus. (Hugo, Ibid., p. 345. ) The persons 
Calvi, the antient Cales, now deserted on account of the filling the offices of preetor urbanus and preetor peregrinus 
bad air. Farther west the high road to Rome passes (the magistrates who ultimately exercised the chief civil 
over a fine suspension bridge which has been lately jurisdiction) were changed annually; and it was found 
thrown over the Garigliano, or Liris, by the present king convenient that every new prator should, on his accession 
Ferdinand II. Not l'ar from this spot stood the antient to his oflioe, publish an authentic statement of tho rules 
Minturmo. Beyond it is (IB) G art a. Next, passing through which he intended to observe in administering justice. In 
Itri, which is perched on a steep mountain, and is remark- process of time these rules, known by the name of the 
able for its wretched appearance and the squalid look of its preetor's edict, were handed down, with little alteration, from 
inhabitants, we reach (19) Fondi, a bishop’s see and a one prmtor to another; and they furnished a text for the corn- 
frontier town, near the borders of the Papal State, in a fertile mentaries of the Roman lawyers, many of whose expository 
but unhealthy plain* with 5000 inhabitants, and some remains writings were drawn up in the form of treatises ad edictum. 
of antient walls, of tile construction called Cyclopean. The The scientific cultivation of law among the Romans na- 
antient Via Appia, with its old pavement) furms the princi- turally led to the formation of a technical legal vocabulary 
pal street of the town. in their language. The Latin is accordingly very rich in 

In the valley of the Liris is the town of Pontecorvo, be- legal terms, many or most of which have been retained in 
longing to the Pope, with a small territory, surrounded on the modem languages of western Europe, especially in 
all sides bvthe Neapolitan province of Terra di Lavoro; it those countries whose legal systems ore founded on the 
has a population of 6500 inhabitants. Roman law. The only terms, however, with which we are at 

The area of the province of Terra di Lavoro is reckoned present concerned are those which denote the most general 
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notions belonging to the subject of jurisprudence. Lex, 
which has the same etymological relation to lego that rex 
lias to rego, meant properly a measure proposed by a 
magistrate in the comitia, or assembly of the people. 
A lex was not necessarily a rule, and might relate to a 
special case (Hugo, Ibid,., p«327); but as most of the leges 
proposed by the magistrates were general, tho word came 
to bignily a writton law. Jus denoted law generally, whether 
written or unwritten; it also denoted a legul right or faculty. 
Lex signified ‘a law jus ‘law’ generally. '(Austin’s Pro- 
vince of Jurisprudence, p. 307.) 

The Romance languages have retained the word lex in 
the Latin acceptation (legge Italian, ley Spanish, loi French). 
They have however lost the word jus (though they retain 
many of its derivatives), and have substituted for it words 
loaned from tho passive participle of dirigo(diritto Italian, 
dereelm Spanish, droit French), probably after the analogy 
of the German recht. 

Nearly all the Teutonic languages (including the Anglo- 
Saxon) possess some form of the word recht, with a double 
sense equivalent to the Latin jus, namely, law and faculty. 
The modern F.nglish uses right in the sense of faculty 
alone. The High Gorman has gesetz (from setzen, ‘ to 
place,' li lie fit 0710 v and Sijuc), for a written law equivalent to 
lex. The Low German languages have, instead of gesetz, 
a word formed from legen, to lay down, which in Anglo- 
Saxon is laga or lag, in modern English law. The word 
late however, in modern English, has not the limited sense 
oi' gesetz, but is coextensive with the Latin jus, when tho 
latter does not signify faculty. Wo do not wish to dwell 
unnecessarily on these etymologies, but we will shortly no¬ 
tice that, besides regt, the Dutch language has the word 
wet in the sense of law. This word is derived from tho 
iiutieiit withau. Gothic, ‘ to bind,’ and is equivalent etymo¬ 
logically to the Latin obligatio. The English verb to iced 
I- the same word. Ehe, which signifies marriage in modern 
German, originally meant law or ordinance ( Nibelungen 
Lied, v. 13 !), 5001 ); so that the Dutch wet and the English 
wed stand to one another in the same relation as theanlient 
and modern senses of ehe. 

1. Proper and improper Meanings of tne. word Law .— 
A laic, in the strict sense of the word, is a general command 
m an intelligent being to another intelligent being.* Laws 
established by the sovereign government of an independent 
civil society are styled positive, as existing by jmsitio. 

| SovMiEioNTY.] When law is spoken of simply and abso¬ 
lute!), positive law is always understood. Thus in such 
i>hruses as ‘a lawyer,’ ‘a student of law,’ ‘legal,’ ‘ legality,’ 

• legislation,’ ‘ legislator,’ &c., positive law is meant, l’u-i- 
Ine law is the subject-matter of tho science of jurispru¬ 
dence. [Jurisprudence.] Every general command of a 
- n rreign government to its subjects, however conveyed, 
falls under the head of positive laws. The general com¬ 
mands of God to man (whether revealed or uurevoaled) are 
i ailed the laws of God, or the Divine law : they are some¬ 
times also known by the name of ‘ natural law, or ‘ law of 
nature.’ The Divine law (according to the phraseology 
just explained) is the standard to which all human laws 
might to conform. On the mode of determining this stan¬ 
dard some remarks will be made lower down. 

Besides positive law, which is know’ll to be a command 
enforced by a sanction'!’, and the Divine law, which is pre¬ 
sumed to be so, there are some classes of laws which are 
not commands, though they bear an analogy, more or less 
remote, to laws properly so called. Thus by tho term ‘ law 
of nations,’ or * international law,’ are signified those max¬ 
ims or rules which independent political societies observe, 
or ought to observe, in their conduct towards one another. 
An independent political society is a society which is not in 
the habit of rendering obedience to a political superior; 
consequently, an independent political society cannot receive 
a command or be subject to a law properly so called. But 
inasmuch as the maxims of international morality are gene¬ 
ral, and determine men’s wills by the fear of provoking the 
hostility of other independent societies against their own 
country, there is a close analogy between the so-called ‘ law 
of nations ’ and positive law. " Wo may here remark inci- 

* * Lex nil ftllutl qirnm regula imperans' says Bacon, Dc Augm. Svient. lib. 
viii., aph. H3. _ The word regulu, or rule, u amhiguou* : it jonwtimosi niKuilies 
n norma, maxim, or cuuon dimply ; it somotimos sU*nUlo* a norma, maxim, or 
c.iuou, accompanied with a command. Moreover, it ih u metaphor to say that 
the rule or noma itself commuiuU. Bacon's dellnilion would therefore be 
move precise if expressed as follows:—* Ia*x eat norma Rtinimi hnpflrantis. 

t A. sanction the evil with w hieh auy oue is visited in consuqut’Uoc of dis¬ 
obedience to ft command. 

P. C., No. 833. 


dentally that the terra ‘jus gentium,’ as used by the Roman 
lawyers (with whom it originated), has a totally different 
meaning from ‘law of nations,’ as used in modern times. 
According to their phraseology, jus civile consists of those 
rules of law which are peculiar to any independent state; 
jus gentium consists of those rules of law which aro common 
to all nations. (‘Quod quisque populus ip»c sibi jus con- 
stituit, id ipsum civitatis est, vocaturque jus civile, quasi 
pvoprium jus ipsiuscivitatis. Quod veronatura vel ratio inter 
omnes homines conslituit, id apud omnes pevmque custodi- 
tur, vocaturque jus gentium, quasi quo jure omnes gentes 
utuntur.’ Inst,, lib. i., t. 2, s. 1, and Gaius, i. 1.) In tho lan- 
guageoftlie Roman jurists jusnaturale is commouly equiva¬ 
lent to jus gentium. (See e g. Inst., lib. i., t. 2, s. 11.) Con¬ 
cerning a peculiar muaning attributed to jus naturale in a 
passage of Ulpinn (Dig., lib. i., tit. 1, fr. ), s. 3; Inst., lib. i„ 
tit. 2, ad. init.), see the remarks of Mr. Austin, in his'Pro¬ 
vince of Jurisprudence,’ p. 1 OH. Other classes of laws not 
imperative, but having as close an analogy to laws proper 
as the maxims composing international law, are the ‘law of 
honour’ and the ‘law of fashion;’ the laws of certain 
sports and games, such as the laws of the turf, the laws of 
whist, cricket, chess, &c., also stand in a similar predica¬ 
ment. The term law is also employed in certain cases 
where the analogy to laws properly so called is much more 
remoio. Instances of this usage are such expressions as 
the ‘ laws of motion,’ the ‘ law of attraction or gravitation,’ 
the ‘ law of mortality' in a given country, tiie ‘law of po¬ 
pulation,’ tho ‘laws of human thought,’ ihe ‘ law of a ma¬ 
thematical series.' In laws of this class (which may be 
styled ‘ metaphorical laws ’) there is no command and no 
intelligence to work upon; nothing more is signified than 
that there is a certain uniformity of phenomena, analogous 
to the uniformity of conduct produced in men by the opera¬ 
tion of a law properly so called. [Analogy, p. 488.] 

3. Species of Positive Law. —The positive laws of any 
country, considered as a system, may he divided with refer¬ 
ence to their sources (or tho modes by which they become 
laws) into written and unwritten. This division of laws is 
of great antiquity; the expression unwritten laws occurs in 
Xenophon's ‘Memorabilia,’ in a conversation attributed to 
Socrates dv. 4, l'l), m the ‘Antigone’ of Sophocles (v. 450-7, 
romp. Aristot. lihet, i. 13, 2), in the ‘Republic and Laws 
of Plato’ (v. 563 and 793. ed. Steph.), and in Demosthenes 
(Aristocrat., p. 63‘>, ed. Reisk.). In these passages it ap¬ 
pears to signify those rules of law or morality which (being 
founded on obvious dictates of utility) tire nearly common 
to all countries. Unwritten law, in this sense, nearly corre¬ 
sponds with tho jus naturale of the Roman lawyers. In 
the language of the Digests and tho Institutes, the terms 
written and unwritten law (‘jus quod constat ex seripto 
aut ox non senpto’) are used in a more precise manner, to 
signify those laws which had been promulgated by the Ro¬ 
man legislature in writing, and those rules of law which 
had been tacitly adopted by the same legislature from usage.* 
For (as it is stated in a passage of the Digests) ‘ since the 
laws derive their binding force from nothing but the decision 
of the people, it is fitting that those rules which the people 
have approved of without reducing them into writing should 
be equally obligatory. For what difference is there whether 
the people declares its will by vote, or by its conduct?’ 
(‘Quum ipsrn leges nulla alia ex causa nos teneant quam 
quod judtcio populi receptto sunt, merito ot ea qure sine 
seripto populus probavit, tenebunt omnes; nam quid in¬ 
terest, suffragio populus voluutatem suam declaret, tin rebus 
ipsis et factis?’ Dig , lib. i., t. 3, fr. 32.) 

Sir William Blackslone divides the law of England into 
' the lex non scripta, the unwritten or common law. and the 
lex seripto, the written or statute law.’ ‘The Ipx non 
scripla, or unwritten law (he further says), includes not 
only general customs, or the common law properly so called, 
but also the particular customs of certain parts of the king¬ 
dom ; and likewise those particular laws that aro by custom 
observed only in certain courts and jurisdictions.’ ‘When 
I call these parts of our law leges non scriptw (he proceeds 
to say), I would not be understood as if all those laws were 
at present merely oral, or communicated from the former 
ages to the present solely by word of mouth. It is true 


• Tho distinction of low into written and unwritten does not scorn to lim 
been reKul.iilym.idc tiy the Roman jurists; for it, does not occur in Gaius, Item 
whose Commentaries tho substance of the second title of the lirst book of tho 
In-,litotes Is hummed. The distinction in question is introduced, botli in tlia 
lliKeatH and the institutes with a reference to the Greek writers, doubtless phis 
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indeed that, in the profound ignorance of letters which for* 
merly overspread the whole Western world, all laws were 
entirely traditional, for this plain reason, because the' na¬ 
tions among which they prevailed had little idea of writing. 
.. .But with us, at present, the monuments and evidences 
of our legal customs are contained in the records of the 
several oourts of justice, in books of reports and judicial de¬ 
cisions, and in treatises of learned sages of the profession, 
preserved and handed down to us from the times of highest 
antiquity. However, 1 therefore style these parts of our 
law leges non scriptce, because their original institution 
and authority are not set down in writing.* (1 Com., p. 63.) 
In this passage Blackstone clearly explains that unwritten 
law is so called, not because it does not exist in writing, but 
because it was not promulgated by the legislature in a 
written form. His statement of the sorts of'laws severally 
comprehended by the classes of written and unwritten law 
in England is erroneous. Written law comprehends not 
only the statutes made by the parliament or supremo legis¬ 
lature, hut also the written regulations issued by subordi¬ 
nate legislatures, as orders in council, and rules of court 
made by the judges. Unwritten law, moreover, compre¬ 
hends not only the common law which is administered by 
the courts styled ‘ courts of common law,' but also ’the 
greatest part of the law styled ‘ equity,’ which is administered 
by the courts styled ‘courts of equity.’ 

Unwritten law has been called by Mr. Bontliam judge- 
made law; a name which correctly denotes the mode by 
winch it becomes law. 

It may be remarked that a written law is called a law, 
but that a rule of unwritten law is never called a law. This 
phraseology corresponds to the distinction between lex and 
jus, and gesetz and recht, which was explained above. 

Positive laws are also divided, according to their source, 
into laws made by supreme, and laws made by subordinate 
legislatures. In other words, laws may be issued by the 
sovereign legislature, or by functionaries deriving their au¬ 
thority from the sovereign legislature. 

The sources of law are not unfrequcutly confounded with 
its causes ; in other words, with the facts which induce the 
sovereign to invest certain maxims with the legal sanction. 
Thus it is fancied that a rule of customary or consuetudi¬ 
nary law exists as law, by virtue of custom or usage, and 
not by virtue of the authority of the sovereign or his repre¬ 
sentative, who lias imparted to it a binding force. This 
subject is clearly explained in Mr. Austin’s ‘Outline of a 
Course of Lectures on General J urisprudence,’ pp. 10, 11. 

The laws of a state, considered as a system, may be di¬ 
vided, with reference to tlieir subject-matter, into public and 
private- The division of jus intoy'ir* publicum and jus pri¬ 
vatum originated with the Roman jurists, and occupies a 
conspicuous station at the beginning of the Digests and In¬ 
stitutes. No trace of this division exists, as far as we are 
aware, in any Greek author. Jus publicum is defined to be 
‘quod ad statum rei Romance spectat,’ ‘quod in sacris, in 
sacerdotibus, in magistratilms consistin' Jus privatum is 
that * quod ad singulorum utilitatem pertinet.’ The insti¬ 
tutional treatises of the Roman lawyers appear to have been 
confined to jus privatum; the Institutes of Justinian do 
not touch upon jus publicum, except in the final chapter 
De Publicis Judiciis, and this chapter is wanting in the 
Commentaries of Gaius, on which the Institutes of .1 usli- 
nian are mainly founded. Hence it appears that the Ro¬ 
man lawyers included under jus publicum not only the 
powers of the sovereign, and the rights and duties of per¬ 
sons in public conditions, but also criminal law. Their de¬ 
finition of; jus publicum, however, does not properly include 
criminal law, and the term, as used by later writers, has not 
in general this extension. Publicus is the adjective of po- 
pulus, and signifies that which belonged to tho sovereign 
Body of citizens .; hence jus publicum signified that law 
which concerned the government of Rome, and its magis¬ 
trates and other functionaries. Privatus seems to have 
meant originally that which was separated or set apart from 
any common stock; hence it came to signify that which did 
pot concern directly the public or state. 

The formal division of law into public and private is not 
to be found in the institutional treatises of English law. 
It is however used by Lord Bacon, in his treatise ‘ Do Aug¬ 
ments,’ lib. viii„ apn. 80; where he advises that, after the 
model of the Roman jurists, jus publicum should be ex¬ 
cluded from institutional treatises. 

Sir W. Blackstone, in the first book of his ‘ Commentaries,’ 


treats of the rights and duties of persons, in their public 
and private relations to each other (pp. 146, 422). The 
former branch of this division, which occupies chapters 2 to 
13, comprehends jus publicum, in its limited sense, which 
nearly corresponds to the English term ‘ constitutional taw.’ 
The droit p>litique or constituftinnnel of Mr. Benthara, iu 
his ‘Traitds de Legislation’ (torn, i., p. 147, 325-6, ed. 1802), 
is also equivalent to jus publicum, in its strict sense. (Aus¬ 
tin’s Outline, p. lxvii.) 

Positive law is further divided, with reference to its sub¬ 
ject, into the law of persons and the law of things. The 
Roman jurists, who were the authors of this division, ar¬ 
ranged these two classes under the head of jus privatum, 
together with a third, viz. the law of actions, or of judicial 
procedure. A full explanation of this important division 
is not consistent with the purpose of the present article: 
wo extract a brief and lucid statement of it from Mr. Aus¬ 
tin’s ‘Outline’ already cited. ‘There are certain rights 
and duties, with certain capacities and incapacities to take 
rights and incur duties, by which persons, as subjects of 
law, are variously determined to certain classes. The 
rights, duties, capacities, or incapacities, which determine 
a given person to any of these classes, constitute a con¬ 
dition, or status, which the person occupies, or with which the 
person is invested. The right, duties, capacities, and in¬ 
capacities, whereof conditions or status are respectively con¬ 
stituted or composed, are the appropriate matter of the 
department of law which commonly is named the law of 
persons: jus quod ad personas pertinet. The department, 
then, of law which is styled the law of persons is conversant 
about status or conditions: or (expressing the same thing 
in another form) it is conversant about persons (meaning 
men) as heaving or invested with persons (meaning status 
or conditions). The department of law which is opposed 
to the law of persons is commonly named the law of things: 
jus quod ad res pertinet. The law of things is conversant 
ubout matter, which may bo described briefly in the follow - 
ing manner: it is conversant about rights and duties, capa¬ 
cities and incapacities, in so far us they are not constituent 
or component parts of status or conditions. It is also con 
vorsant about persons, in so far as they arc invested with, 
or in so far as they are subject to, the rights and duties, 
capacities and incapacities, with which it is occupied or con¬ 
cerned (pp. xvi., xvii.). The most important, conditions or 
status, composing the law of persons, are public or political, 
and jjrivale. The former species includes all persons sharing 
the sovereign power and all public functionaries; the latter 
includes the conditions of husband and wife, parent and 
child, master and servant, guardian and ward, &e. The 
term jus publicum, when usod iti a precise sense, is equiva¬ 
lent to the former of these species. It may he remarked, 
that the erection of certain aggregates of rights and duties 
into a status is more or less arbitrary; and that the jurist 
must be guided by considerations of method and come 
nienee, concerning which no very precise rules can he laid 
down. For example, in a country where a large sum of 
money was expended by the government in the relief of (lie 
poor, and where a largo part of tho working classes consisted 
of paupers (or persons receiving legal relief), it might lie 
expedient to make the rights and duties of a pauper a con¬ 
dition, or status, in the law of persons. In a country where 
the legal relief of the poor was insignificant in amount, the 
rights and duties of a pauper would be more convenienily 
introduced in the law of tliitigs. Sir W. Blackstone, mis¬ 
led by the ambiguity of the Latin word jus, has rendered 
jus personarum and jus rerum by ‘rights of persons,’ and 
* rights of things.’ The origin of this portentous blunder 
is explained in Mr. Austin’s ‘ Outline,’ p. lxiii. 

Positive law is also divided, with reference to the legal 
consequences of a breach of legal duty, into civil and crimi¬ 
nal. 

Civil law is that department of law in which every 
breach of a duty may be made the subject of a legal pro¬ 
ceeding, for the purpose of conferring on the person wronged 
a right from the enjoyment of which he is excluded by the 
defendant, or of obtaining from the defendant compensa¬ 
tion for a right violated by him. Criminal law is that 
department of law in which every breach of duty may 
be made the subject of a legal proceeding instituted 
by the sovereign or his representatives, for the purpose 
of inflicting punishment on the person charged with 
the breach of duty. The scope of a civil action is the 
redress of the plaintiff, by conferring on him tho right, or 
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compensation for the violation of a right, 'which he claims 
from the defendant. Tho scope of a criminal action is to 
inflict punishment on the defendant for the breach of a 
legal duty which is imputed to him. Penal law is not 
identical with criminal law; for an act or omission may be 
liable to legal punishment in consequence of an action in¬ 
stituted by a private person. The action in English law 
termed a qui tam action is partly a civil and partly a penal,' 
but is in no respect a criminal action. It has been already 
stated that the term jus civile originally signified the pecu¬ 
liar latv of Rome. In modern times it has acquired, in 
many or most civilized countries, the limitod sense which 
lias just been explained. The term crimen was used by the 
Roman jurists as equivalent to delictum publicum, that is, 
a delict which was tho subject of a judicium publicum 
(Hugo, lb. pp. 368, 989). (On the contents of the French 
code civil see Codes, Lks Cinq). Civil and Criminal delicts 
or injuries are terms which, in strictness, are unknown to 
tho English law. A criminal proceeding is, in the language 
of the English law, styled a plea of the croton, as being a 
peuul action instituted by tho crown. The court recently 
created by statuto in London is however styled the central 
criminal court. By the civil law, in England, is commonly 
understood the Roman law generally, or that portion of it 
which is received in the ecclesiastical courts. 

Law is sometimes opposed to equity. Equity, in this 
sense, implies an arbitrary or discretionary power in the 
tribunal to decide, not according to prescribed rules of law, 
but according to its own conceptions of moral justice. In 
the language of tho English law, common law is opposed 
to equity, concerning which opposition see Equity. Com¬ 
mon /aw is so denominated as being founded on usages 
common to the whole nation, and not peculiar to a certain 
distrait. (1 Blackst. Comm., p.67-8.) In like manner, ‘the 
Book of Common Prayer’ is so designated in order to dis¬ 
tinguish it from forms of prayer intended for private devo¬ 
tion. It may be remarked, that, in the language of the 
Roman law, jus civile is opposed to jus vrtetormm (the law 
inn lo by I he judicial legislation of the praetors), in the 
same maimer lliat, in the languogo of the English law, 
common law is opposed to equity. 

A law is likewise opposed to a privilegium. Privilegium 
is an aiitient term of the Roman law, inasmuch as it oc¬ 
curred m the "Twelve Tallies. (Cicero, Leg., iii- 19.) It 
signified, according to its etymology, a measure directed at 
a single person (hominem privum ), as distinguished from a 
law wInch applies to classes of persons; for, as it. is stated 
in a fragment of Ulpian preserved in tho Digests, ‘jura 
non ns sing ulus personas, sed genovalitcr constiluuntur.’ 
(Lib. l, tit. 3, fr. 8.) The latter part of the word privi- 
!cfiium is connected with lex; hut we have already stated 
that lex originally did not necessarily signify a rule. More 
piopcrly, however, a privilegium signifies a special command 
of the sovereign, not founded on an existing general com¬ 
mand or law. Such a privilegium may either bo beneficial 
to 1 lie person or persons affected by it, as an exemption 
iiom all personal actions which the king-of England can 
(or could) grant by bis writ of protection (Blackst. 3 Com., 
p. 339); or it may deprive him of some of his rights, or 
inflict some punishment upon him. The difference between 
a law and a privilegium is explained by Sir W. Blackstono 
as follows: ‘Municipal (i.e. positive) law is a rule; not a 
transient sudden order from a superior to or concerning a 
particular person, but something permanent, uniform, and 
universal. Therefore a particular act of the legislature to 
confiscate tho goods of Titius, or to attaint him of high 
treason, does not enter into tho idea of a municipal law; 
for the operation of this act is spent upon Titius only, and 
has uo rolation to the community in general; it is rather a 
sentence than a law. But an act to declare the crime of 
winch Titius is accused shall be deemed high treason; this 
has permanency, uniformity, and universality, and therefore 
is properly a rule’ (or law). (1 Com., p. 44.) The distinc¬ 
tion here adverted to is that meant by the Greek writers 
when they speak of governments administered according 
to law, and governments administered not according to law. 
(See particularly Aristotle, Polit., iv„ 4, 5.) In the latter 
class of states, the acts of the government, were a succes¬ 
sion of privilegia (generally styled by the Greeks ^T^ic/iara, 
although \fni<piafiara wero often laws, strictly so called). 
Montesquieu’s distinction between monarchy and despotism 
is founded upon tho same principle. ( Esprit des Lois, ii. 1.) 
Government by privilegia is properly called arbitrary go¬ 


vernment, the government being administered not accord¬ 
ing to rules, but according to the urbitrium, of the sovereign 
one or many. 

Concerning the difference between the making of laws 
and the execution of them, or (as they are termed) the 
legislative and executive functions of government, see Le¬ 
gislation. 

Law is sometimes opposed to fact; that is to say, the 
rule of law is distinguished from the facts or events to 
which it is applied in practice. In this sense it is said that 
every one is presumed to know the law; whereas ignorance 
of the fact is an excuse. (For the doctrines of the Roman 
law on this subject, see Dig., lib. xxii., t. 0.) The distinc¬ 
tion between law and fact is important in our system of 
jurisprudence, with reference to trial by jury; for, accord¬ 
ing to the theory of our law, the judge decides concerning 
tho law, and the jury concerning the fact. This maxim is 
however little more than theory; for in practice the jury, 
by its power of returning a geucral verdict, is judge both 
of the law and the fact. [Jury.] On certain questions 
which nocessarily arise in the administration of justice, and 
which aro questions neither of law nor of fact (such as 
‘ due diligence,’ ‘ reasonable notice,’ ‘ probable cause,’ &CJ 
see an article in the Law Magazine, vol. xii., pp. 53-74. 

Laws, considered singly, have been divided into numerous 
species, as declaratory, remedial, penal, repealing, &c. laws. 
Concerning these see Austin’s Province of Jurisprudence, 
p. 22, and Dwarris on Statutes, eli. 10. 

4. Origin arid End of Positive Law. —It has been above 
stated that all positive laws are commands, direct or indirect, 
of the person or persons exercising supreme political power in 
an independent society. Consequently the notion that 
posilivo laws aro derived from a compact between sove¬ 
reign and subjects (styled tho original or social contract) is 
a delusion. 

The proper end of positive law is the promotion of the 
temporal happiness, or well being, of the community over 
which the law extends. Thus Aristotle, in his ‘ Politics,’ 
says that ‘ political society was formed in order to enable 
men to live, and it continues to exist in Order that they may 
live happily.’ ( 1 . 2.) ‘ Finis et seopus (says Lord Bacon) 

quem legos mtueri atque ud quern jussiones et sanctiones 
suas dingere debent, non alius est quarn ut cives feliciter 
degantl (Dr. Augtn., lib. viii., aph. 5 .) The meaning of 
Aristotle aucl Bacon, in tho passages just cited, was no other 
than that expressed by Mr. Bentliam in his well-known 
formula, that the end of political government is ‘ the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number.’ 

* We have stated that the proper end of positive law is the 
promotion of the temporal happiness of the community. 
The end of the political union is the promotion of the hap¬ 
piness of its members in the present state of existence; 
that is to say, in the existence which is comprehended be¬ 
tween birth and death. The promotion of men’s happiness 
in tho existence which commences after death is tho end of 
tho religious or ecclesiastical union. (See Warburton’s 
Divine Legation, b. 1, s. 2, vol. i., p. 215 , 8vo. ed.) 

From the benevolence of the Deity, it is presumed that 
those rules which tend the most to produce the happiness 
of his creatures are most agreeable to liim; and conse¬ 
quently the term ‘Divine law’ (also called natural law) is 
used to signify those maxims to which human laws ought 
to conform. In the vast countries where the Mohammedan 
and Brahminical religions prevail, a great, proportion of the 
positive law is supposed to bo derived from the direct reve¬ 
lation of a supernatural being; and therefore the Divine 
law and the positive laws of tho state in great measure 
coincide. The Christian dispensation however does not 
(like the Jewish) contain any system of rules out of which 
a body of positive law can be formed, or which can be en¬ 
forced by a civil government. Consequently, in Christian 
countries a very small part of positive law is founded upon 
precepts derived from immediate revelation: the far greuter 
part of positive law is or ought to be fashioned upon rules 
of Divine law ( which are only discoverable by a process of 
inference from the phenomena of human society. 

LAW, JOHN, of Lauriston, was born about the year 
1681 at Edinburgh, in which city hut father exercised the 
trade of a goldsmith. His mother being heiress of an 
estate called Lauriston is the reason why, in conformity 
with the Scottish custom. Law is known by that name or 
title also. In very early life, in consequence of the repu¬ 
tation of possessing great talents, he was engaged to 
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htHffigb th'e Avenue accounts of Scotland, an employment 
\vhich may have mainly contributed to fix his mind upon 
financial schemes. About this time he proposed the esta¬ 
blishment of a bank which should issue paper-money to 
the amount of the value of all the lands in the country, 
thus confounding credit or security with currency, and 
imagining that the latter could never be in excess so long 
as the property which the paper issues were supposed to 
represent should be in existence. Law lost his father 
when he was little more than of age. He was handsome 
in person and of graceful carriage, fond of society, and 
oourted by it. Finding that his patrimony would not 
suffice for the supply of his extravagance, he had recourse 
to the gaming-table. During this career ho fought a duel, 
end having killed his antagonist, he lied the country and 
Visited Italy. His course of life must still have been very 
irregular, for it appears that he was banished successively 
from Venice and from Genoa, after which he wandered 
from one Italian city to another practising the arts of a 
wttmbler. Law next went to Paris, where ho soon suc¬ 
ceeded in ingratiating himself with the regent duke of 
Orleans, and in inoculating him with his plans of finance. 
By the persuasion of Law the first public bank of circulation 
was established by the regent in 1716, und its management 
was entrusted to the projector. This bank obtained the 
privilege for twenty years of issuing notes, which however 
Were to be exchangeable on demand for coin of the esta¬ 
blished weight and fineness at the pleasure of the holder. 
The public debt of France at that time amounted to 1500 
trillions of livres, or about 70 millions sterling, and was so 
depreciated in the public estimation as to lie unsaleable, 
except at 60 to 70 per cent, discount. Law's bank was pro¬ 
jected with tho view of paying off this debt, by giving the 
public creditor the option of subscribing for bank shares and 
paying for the same in the public stock at par. With the 
view of inducing the public to purchase the hank shares, a 
patent giving possession of the country of the Mississippi, 
under the name of Louisiana, which bad been granted in 
1712, to the sieur Crozat, was purchased, and the Mississippi 
Company was formed, with a capital of 100 millions of livros, 
and allied to the bank, having secured to it for twenty-five 
years the sole right of trading to that quarter, und also of pro¬ 
secuting the Canada beaver-trade. Still further to assist the 
scheme, tho rcceivers-genoral of taxes were directed to make 
all their payments in the paper of the bank. With all these 
advantages it was yet a long time before the favour of the 
public was so for gained that the subscriptions amounted to, 
100 millions of livres. In 1718 llie Mississippi Company 
had the entire farming or monopoly of tobacco granted to 
it for nine years, nail thereupon sent great numbers of 
planters, artificers, and labourers to Louisiana. In the 
following year the French East India Company and tho 
Senegal Company were both incorporated with the Mis¬ 
sissippi Company, which then enjoyed the monopoly of the 
trade of France ‘ from the Cape of Good Hope eastwards 
to all tho other parts of Africa; to Persia, India, China, 
Japan, and the Isles, even to the Straits of Magollan and 
Lo Maire.' The prospect of advantages to be derived from 
these various sources soon begat) to operate upon the public; 
and such numbers crowded forward to make investments 
in the stock of the Mississippi Company, that in August, 
1719, its price was driven up to 500 per cent. It may sorve 
to show the feverish state of excitement then prevalent to 
state, that on the rumour of Law being seized with illness, 
the stock fell from 500 to 445 per cent., and that his con¬ 
valescence raised it again to 610 per cent. In the month 
just natnod the general farm of ull the public revenues was 
granted to the Company, all of whoso privileges were by 
the same arrit prolonged to the year 1770, in consideration 
of which concessions the Company agreed to advance to the 
government, for paying off the public debt, 1200 millions of 
livres, about 50 millions sterling, at 3 per cent. A further 
sum of 50 millions of livres was paid by tho Company for 
the exclusive privilege of coining during nine years. In a 
few weeks the stock rose in price to 1200 per cent., when 
150 millions of livres were added to the capital by fresh 
subscriptions at 1000 per cent., and, to take every advantage 
of the existing mania which had seized all classes, the new 
capital was divided into very small shares. By this means 
the Company was enabled to lend to the government an 
additional sum of 300 millions of livres at 3 per cent. In 
the midst of all this speculation, the bank having issued 
notes to the amount of 1000 millions of livres, upwards of 


40 millions sterling, there was such An abundance of money 
afloat, that the prices of all commodities rose exorbitantly, 
and land was sold at fifty years’ purchase. At this time 
Law was considered to be a man of so great consequence, 
that his lovfie was constantly crowded by persons of emi¬ 
nence from all parts of Europe, who flocked to Paris that 
they might partake of the golden shower. From Novem¬ 
ber, 1719, to the following April, the price of Mississippi 
stock continued to rise, until it reached 2050 per cent. On 
the 21st of the following month a royal arret appeared, 
which suddenly produced an entire revulsion in tho public 
feeling. Under the pretence of a previous depreciation of 
the value of the coin, it was by this arrfit declared necessary 
to reduce the nominal value of bank notes to one-half, anil 
of the actions of the India or Mississippi Company from 
9000 to 5000 livres. It is not possible adequately to 
describe tho cnlamitious effects produced throughout Franee 
by this step. The bank notes could no longer be circulated 
at more than ono-tentli of their nominul value; and tho 
parliament having represented tho fatal consequences of 
the arret, another was issued, stating that * tho king being 
informed that his reduction of bank bills lias had an effect 
quite contrary to his intention, and has produced a general 
confusion in commerce; and being desirous to favour tho 
circulation of the said bank bills for the convcnieney of 
such as give or take them in payment, and having hoard 
the report of the aieur Law, ho lias ordained that bank 
bills be current on the same footing as before the above 
arret, which he hereby revokes.’ 

Tho charm was however broken. This and ten other 
arrets which were issued in the course of a month from its 
date could not restore the confidence of the public. Law 
found it prudent to retire from tho management of the 
public finances, and for his personal protection a guard 
was assigned to him. Many prudent persons applied them 
selves earnestly to realise their property, and to send it for 
safety to other countries, which proceeding occasioned tlio 
issue of a royal ordonnance, in which such a course was 
forbidden upon pain of forfeiting double the value, while all 
investments in the stocks of foreign countries were prohi¬ 
bited on the like penalty. By these means the public alarm 
was carried to its height. The bank notes being generally 
refused in all transactions of business, an’arrfit appeared 
forbidding any person to refuse them, under penally of 
double their nominal value; and this occasioning a si til 
greater run upon tho bank, another arrfit was issued on the 
same day, ordering the bank ‘ to suspend the payment ol' its 
notes till further orders.’ 

By those proceedings many thousands of families, once 
wealthy, were suddenly reduced to indigence; and Law, 
who was the original concoctor, and had been the chief in¬ 
strument in carrying out these vast financial delusions, 
was obliged to quit France with an inconsiderable fortune, 
the wreck of what he might at one time have realised; lie 
resided for some time in different places in Germany, and 
settled at length at Venice, where ho died in 1729. 

In ‘ A Discourse upon Money and Trade,’ which he wrote 
and published in Scotland, Law has left a record of the 
flattering but visionary views which led him to his financial 
schemes. 

LAW, WILLIAM, born 1686, died 1761, the author of 
various works of practical divinity, of whom we should havo 
known little, had it not happened that he was for some time 
living in ihe family of Mr. Gibbon, father of the historian 
Gibbon, which leads to the introduction of some valuable 
notices of his life, habits, and opinions, in the beautiful 
fragment of autobiography which the historian prepared. 
The piece is printed in Lord Sheffield’s edition of‘The 
Miscellaneous Works of Edward Gibbon,’ and to that work 
we refer for the details, giving here only a very slight out¬ 
line. 

He was born in Northamptonshire, went to Cambridge 
with a view of entering the Church; took the degrees of 
B.A. and M.A.; was of Emanuel College, and m 1711 
elected a Fellow. On the accession of King George I. he 
refused to take the oaths prescribed by act of parliament, 
and in consequence vacated his fellowship. It waa soon after 
this that he entered the femily of Mr. Gibbon, who resided at 
Putney. Here he continued several years, and his connection 
with the family became perpetuated to his death in conse¬ 
quence of a design which Miss Hesler Gibbon, the sister of 
the historian, formed, and executed, of retiring from the 
world in company with her friend Mrs. Elizabeth Hutche- 
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son, and living a life of charity and piety, with Mr. Law for 
their chaplain. They fixed upon King’s Cliff, the place of 
Mr. Law’s birth, as the spot to which they retired; and 
there Mr. Law lived the last twenty years of his life, dying 
April 9, 1761. 

Mr. Law was the author of various works, in which he 
recommends the exercise of a piety which approaches to 
the character of ascetic, and which it is almost impossible 
for any one to practise who is notin a great degree relieved 
from the necessity of attention to the ordinary business of 
life. The most popular of them is entitled * A Serious Call 
to a Devout and Holy Life,’ a work containing many pas¬ 
sages of great beauty, and many spirited sketchos of various 
eharacteis to be found iu the world, which has had great 
inliueuce on many minds, and might awaken a proper spirit 
of seriousness in all. Dr. Johnson said of this work, that 
it first led to his thinking in earnest of religion. 

LAW, EDMUND, D.D., bishop of Carlisle, born 1703, 
died 1787. This amiable and learned prelate was the son 
of a clergyman in the norihern part of Lancashire, and 
passed flora the grammar-schools of that part of the kingdom 
to St. John’s College, Cambridge. As soon as he had 
taken a degree he was elected Fellow of Christ’s College, 
and in 1737 was presented by the university to the rectory 
of Grnystock in Cumberland. To this, in 1743, was added 
the archdeaconry of Carlisle, which brought with it the 
living of Salkeld, on the pleasant hanks of the Eden. In 
1756 he resigned Ins archdeaconry and returned to Cam¬ 
bridge,, having been elected master of St. Peter's College. 

In this, the first period of Dr. Law’s life, he had published 
those v\ rilings which show at once the peculiar turn of 
his own mind, and have given him a place among the best 
and wisest instructors of llioir species. His first work was 
his lianshition of Archbishop King’s ' Essay on the Origin 
of Evil,’ wiih copious notes, in which many of the difficult 
questions in metaphysical science are considered. This 
was soon followed by his * Enquiry into the Ideas of Space 
and Time,’ &c. Doth these works were produced before 
he left Cambridge; but it. was in his retirement at Salkeld 
tluiI iie prepared his ‘Considerations on the Theory of 
Religion,' with ‘ Rellcctions on the Life and Character of 
Christ,’ a work of singular beauty, not to bo road by any 
person without edification and improvement. 

To bis Cambridge appointment, of master of Peter House 
was soon added those of university librarian and professor 
of casuistry. He was made archdeacon of Stafford, had a 
prebend given him in the elmrch of Lincoln, and, in 1767, 
one of *he rich prebend* in the church of Durham. The 
next, year lie was appointed to the bishopric of Carlisle. 

In 1 777 lie published his edition of the works of Locke, 
with a life of the author. 

The peculiar character of Dr. Law’s mind appears to have 
been acquired in a groat measure by a devoted study of the 
writings of that philosopher. From him lie seems to have 
derived that value which he set on freedom of inquiry, in 
relation to theological as well as to every other subject, 
which led him to take part in the great controversy re¬ 
specting subscription, and which he freely exercised himself. 
The most striking proof of this is afforded in the edition of 
his ‘ Considerations,’ printed in the latter part of his life at 
a press at Carlisle, in which are many important alterations. 
From Locke also he seems to have derived his notions of 
the proper mode of studying the Sacred Scriptures in order 
to come at their true sense. He was in short an eminent 
master in that school of rational and liberal divines which 
nourished iu England in the last century, and is adorned 
by the names of Jortm, Blackburns, Powell, Tyrwliitt, 
Watson, Paley, and many others. 

This account of Dr. Law is derived for the most part 
from a notice of his life by Archdeacon Paley, inserted in 
Hutchinson's ‘ History of the Couuty of Cumberland.’ 

He left a large family, of whom two of t he sons became 
bishops, one being the present bishop of Bath and Wells, 
and another was the late Lord EUenborougli. 

LAW-MERCHANT. [Lex Mkrcatoria.] 

LAWES, HENRY, a composer to whom English music 
is much more indebted than its two historians seem to have 
been inclined to admit, was a native most probably of Salis¬ 
bury, of which cathedral his fattier was a vicar-choral, and 
was born in the year 1600, as appears from an inscription 
under his portrait, now in the episcopal palace of that city. 
He received his professional education under John Cooper, 
an Englishman, who having travelled and Btudied in Italy, 


thought fit to Italianize his names, and is generally men¬ 
tioned as Giovanni Coperario. In 1625 Lawes was appointed 
one of the gentlemen of the chapel, and afterwards clerk of 
the cheque to Charles I. In 1633, in conjunction with 
Simon Ives, he produced the music to a mask presented at 
Whitehall by the members of the four inns of court, under 
the direction of such grave personages as Noy the attorney- 
general, Hyde, afterwards earl or Clarendon, Wbitelocke, 
Seldom &c., and received one hundred pounds for his share 
in the business.* About the same time he composed tho 
music to Milton’s ‘ Comus,’ which was performed ut Ludlow 
Castle in 1634. He was well acquainted with the best 
poets of his time, and set many of their verses to music, 
particularly Waller's. Ho also lived much with persons of 
rank, whose poetical efl'usions were, in abundance of in¬ 
stances, made vocal by the notes of Lawes. These appear 
in the publications of his time, but chiefly in bis three sets 
of ‘ Ayres and Dialogues for One, Two, and Three Voices,’ 
published in 1653, 1655, and 1609, comprising about 150 
songs, duets, and trios, printed in lozenge notes, in type of 
an indifferent kind, with no accompaniment but an un- 
figured base, and therefore not very appreciable in the present 
day, except by tolerably good harmonists, who to musical 
knowledge add some acquaintance with the stylo of our old 
music and its notation. 

Lawes continued in the service of Charles till the 
king’s death. He then had recourse to teaching, in 
which pursuit his time was much occupied, for his superior 
taste and ability, his good sense and gentlemanlike man¬ 
ners, occasioned his instructions to he eagerly sought, after. 
At the Restoration he resumed his places in the chapel- 
royal, and composed the anthem for the coronation of 
Charles II. Ho died in 1662, and his remains were depo¬ 
sited in Westminster Abbey. 

From tho cold language in which Hawkins and Burney 
speak of Henry Lawes, and more especially from the dispa¬ 
raging expressions of the latter, we aro much disposed to 
think that neither was acquainted with the best of his 
productions. Tho song in • Comus,’ ‘ Sweet Echo,’ inserted 
by Hawkins, is a very poor specimen of his genius. Had 
either of tlioso historians looked carefully into his threo 
books of airs, &e., they could not hut hnvo found enough to 
convince them of his invention and judgment; enough to 
prove that the encomiums of contemporary poets, especially 
Milton, himself an expert musician, were sincere and de¬ 
served. How beautifully iu ‘Comus' docs the great poet 
allude to his friend's compositions, where, speaking of him 
as ‘The Attendant Spirit’ (a character personated in tho 
Mask by the composer himself), he says— 

* Thyrtis ? whoso nrtful strains li.ivi* oft delay'd 

The liwldlmt? brook to hear his madrigal. 

Aud sweeten'd e*ery musk-rose of the dale.' 

And in his thirteenth sonnet, addressed to Lawes, begin¬ 
ning— 

4 Harry, whose tuneful and well-measur'd sour,' 

he bears honourable testimony to the moral worth and judg¬ 
ment of the musician, which, he says, distinguished him ‘front 
the ihrong.’ The opinion of Waller is not less favourably and 
strongly expressed; and Herrick, in his ‘ Hespcrides,’ is 
almost enthusiastic in praise of the truly English composer 
—for it is a gross mistake to suppose that Lawes adopted tho 
style of the Italian music fashionable in his time. In a pre¬ 
face to his first book ho defends himself against the charge 
of imitation ; and an impartial comparison of his best airs 
•with those of his foreign contemporaries will not only prove 
him to be an original composer, but that the English in ins 
time, and indeed long after, could boast a school of mu»io 
peculiarly their own. 

LAWES, WILLIAM, brother of the preceding, was edu¬ 
cated under the same master, and for a time also held tho 
situation of gentleman of the chapel. During t lie civil wars lie 
entered the royalist army, and had the rank of captain ; but 
with a view to his personal safety, lord Gerrard made him a 
commissary. Disdaining however the security offered, lie 
was killed at the siegeof Chester in 1645. The king was so 
much affected by his loss, that ho expressed ins sorrow in 
remarkably strong terms, and even went into mourning for 
his self-devotod servant. 

William Lawes was an able musician ; he composed much 
for voices and instruments, as well as many excellent part- 
songs, rounds, &c., which are to be found in the publica- 

* Hawkins, tii, Longbaine howaver soys that William Lawes s as tho coad¬ 
jutor of lve«. 
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tions of the day. In Boyce’s Collection is an anthem of 
bit* which safe bin on a levelwith most of the ebureb 
tofbi*time.BuvM*pbktfworki«a<joll«irtkmof 
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i grew it either burned up in summer, or .the 
exotics are destroyed by the severity of winter. The 
management at a lawn it with us therefore a subject of 
interest to every possessor of a garden. 

Previous to laying down, the ground intended for a lawn 
should be properly trenched and drained, in order that such 
trees and shrubs as may afterwards be planted upon it 
should succeed well. The direction of the trenches should 
be towards a drain, to which, if possible, their bottoms should 
form a regularly inclined plane, for the purpose of affording 
the means of escape for the water, which, in retentive soils 
more especially, would otherwise stagnate. Although trees 
and shrubs arc absolutely necessary for giving duo effect to 
the scenery of a lawn, yet in the latter, oue upon extensive 
space, lying in the full view from tho windows of the house, 
must be preserved. For this portion, digging instead of 
trenching may be found sufficient; but the openings, which 
ought to command views from this principal area, should 
be trenohed, as well as for the shrubs and trees; for if the 
operation were only performed with regard to the latter, the 
water would not find such free egress from tho bottom as 
would be the case if the mode of trenching were adopted as 
is above recommended. 

After trenching, the soil should be allowed to subside, 
and the greatest care should be taken to make the surface 
perfectly even, otherwise a great expense will be afterwards 
incurred by the loss of time in mowing, which can neither 
he so quickly nor so well performed where the surface is 
uneven. 

If turf can be readily procured, a lawn is at onco pro¬ 
duced ; and by such means a more uniform distribution of 
grass may be obtained than by any other means. Tho surface 
of a well-fed meadow, or of an old oommon, closely cropped by- 
sheep and geese, affords the best kind of turf; and if any 
tall or coarso grasses should bo mixed with it, no inconve¬ 
nience will arise, for everything of this sort will eventually 
disappear under close mowing; and such only as are dwarf 
and suited to the soil will ultimately remain. Where a turf 
is to be produced by sowing, the seeds of such species us aro 
indigenous to the locality, and possess at the same time the 
property of being dwarf and fine, are to be preferred; but 
in the event of this method of forming a lawn being adopted, 
it is always desirable that a narrow slip of good turf should 
be carried all round the circumference. The following 
species may be mentioned as proper for a lawn in average 
situations;—Lolium perenne, or rye-grass; Poa trivialis or 
pratensis; Anthoxanthum odoratum, or sweet vernal; Cy- 
nosurus cristatus, or crested dogstoil, with a considerable 
guantity of Medicago lupulina, or black nonsuch, and Tri- 
folium repens, or Dutch white clover. If the situation is 
particularly dry, Festuca ovina, or sheep’s fescue, should be 
substituted for Lolium perenne; if very low and wet, then 
the plaoe of the latter may be filled with Alopecurus praten- 
sis, or meadow foxtail. All these grasses may lie procured 
of dealers in agricultural seeds; it is however better for per¬ 
sons in tho country to collect for themselves such as can be 
found in their neighbourhood, for then they can depend 
upon their being genuine. Tho utmost care should be 
taken to avoid the introduction of Daotylis glomerate, or 
cocksfoot grass, and Holous lanatus, or mollis,.for these 
hard, harsh, stubborn grasses resist the effects of mowing 
for along time. 

The process called inoculating, or of making lawn by 
sqwiag the ground with fragmeuts of turf, and rolling them 
jjfohannot be recommended when a lawn is required to look 
particularly well, for it is a long while before the surface of 
the ground becomes uniform under such circumstances. 

Lawns, when once established, require only to bo kept 
neat by the ordinary routine of rolling, mowing, and 
sweeping, except keeping the surface perfectly even, by 
making up small hollows, with screened mould, early in 
spring, when lawns become worn out, a top-dressing of 
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May, 1769, at Bristol. Hie After had been brought up to 
the legal profession, which be however never followed. 
Having contracted what the world calls an improvident 
marriage with a beautiful and accomplished yoang lady, 
daughter of the Rev. W. Read, vicar of Tenbury, he ob¬ 
tained some years afterwards, through the interest of an 
aunt of Mrs. Lawrence, the office of supervisor of excise at 
Bristol, which he resigned soon after the birth of his son 
Thomas, and became landlord of the White Lion inn. Not 
succeeding at Bristol, Mr. Lawrence, in 1772, was enabled 
by his friends to become landlord of the Black Bear at De¬ 
vizes, where he remained till 1779. This inn was at that time 
much frequented by the rioh and fashionable, who resorted 
to Bath, and generally stopped at Devizes. It was here 
that young Lawrenoe manifested that decided predilection 
for the art in which be subsequently attained such emi¬ 
nence. lie drew striking likenesses with the pencil and 
pen while a child in petticoats. He was likewise remark¬ 
able for the feeling and taste with which he recited poetry, 
in which he had been trained by his father, who never 
foiled to introduce him to his guests, who were delighted 
both with his geniuo and his extraordinary personal beauty. 
It was in 1775, when lie was only six years old, that Mr. 
(afterwards Lord) Kenyon and his lady had their portraits 
in profile taken by the infant artist. They were deficient 
in force, but the execution was extremely easy and spirited, 
and the likenesses accurate. Very soon after this event he 
was sent to a highly respectable school, kept by Mr. Jones, 
near Bristol, but he was removed when only eight years old ; 
and this was all the regular education that he ever had. In 
177!) Mr. Lawrence foiled, and was obliged to leave De¬ 
vizes, whence he went to Weymouth. In 1782 Mr. Law¬ 
rence settled at Bath, and placed his son for a time as a 
pupil under Mr. Iloare, a crayon painter, of exquisite taste, 
fancy, and feeling, from whom young Lawrence acquired 
that grace, elegance, and spirit, which qualified him to be 
so pre-eminently the painter of female beauty. At the age of 
thirteen he received from the Society of Arts the groat silver 
pallet, gilt, with an additional present of five guineas, for a 
copy in crayons of the ‘Transfiguration.’ Sir Thomas fre¬ 
quently declared that this honour had given a great impulse 
to his enthusiastic love of (heart. Nor did he confine himself 
to porlraits. At the ago of nine he copied historical pictures 
in a masterly style, and at the ago of ten ventured on ori¬ 
ginal compositions of the highest order, such as ‘ Christ re¬ 
proving Peter for denying him,’ ‘Reuben requesting liis 
Father to let Benjamin go to Egypt, - ‘ Hainan and Mordecai,’ 
&e. It was in 1787 that Lawrence's father resolved to bring 
liis son to London, and took apartments in Leicester-square. 
lie was soon introduced to Sir Joshua Reynolds, who gate 
him good advice and encouragement, and always received 
him with kindness. It was ill the same year (1787) that lie 
first exhibited at Somerset-House, where seven of his pic¬ 
tures, all female portraits, were admitted. From that time 
his fame and his practice rapidly increased, though he had 
some formidable competitors, ono of whom was Hoppner, 
who was patronized by tile Prince of Wales. In 171)1 ho 
was chosen associate of the Royal Academy. In 1792 
George III. appointed him. to succeed Sir Joshua as prin¬ 
cipal painter in ordinary, and tho Dilettanti Society unani¬ 
mously chose him for their painter. From that time forward 
every exhibition at Somerset-House offered fresh proofs of 
his talents. Yet these pictures were but a small portion of 
those which he executed. 

We cannot dwell on particulars, but wo must not pass over 
the honourable commission which he received flrom King 
George IV. (then Prince-Regent) to paint the portraits of 
the sovereigns and the illustrious warriors anastateame. 
who had been the means of restoring the peace of Europe. 
He commenced his labour in 1814 with portraits of tho 
king of Prussia, Bliicher, and Platoff, who wore then in Eng¬ 
land. In April, 1815, the prince conferred the honour of 
knighthood upon him. Iu 1818 he proceeded to the congress 
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of Aix la-Cb»pelle, thence to Vaasa, end in May, 1819, to 
Borne, where ois magnifloent portraits of Btya Puts and of 
Cardinal Gonsalvi were enthasi&itically admired, The col¬ 
lection of portraits executed in obedience to this oommission 
is now in the Waterloo Hall at Windsor Castle. ‘Among 
so great a number of portraits,’ says Dr. Waagen, ‘all can¬ 
not be equal in merit. I waa particularly pleased with 
these of the Pope, Cardinal Gonsalvi, and toe empesor of 
Austria. Besides toe graoeftd and tmafibeted design, the 
dear and brilliant colouring.wbieh are peculiar to Law* 
rence, these are distingnisbed by greater truth of character 
and a more animated expression than is generally met with 
in hia pictures.’ The praise here given to Sir Thomas 
Lawrence is just, but it is not complete: he possessed the 
happy talent of idealizing his forms, without departing from 
nature or destroying the likeness. He evidently profited, 
as Mr. Howard observes, by the sound advioe given him by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, * not so to imitate the old masters as 
to give a richness of hue rather than the ordinary hues of 
nature, but to paint what he sawbut at the same time 
' not to fall into the vulgar error of making things too like 
themselves.’ 

In speaking df the merits of Sir Thomas, his admirable 
portraits of beautiful children deserve especial mention, 
the engravings from some of which are universally known. 
Though Sir Thomas had in his childhood attempted his¬ 
torical compositions, which gave ample promise of future 
excellence, he was so absorbod by portraits, that he had 
no time to devote any adequate attention to historical 
painting. Some of his pictures of the Kemble family may 
indeed be almost considered as historical; and in 1797 he 
exhibited at Somerset-House a picture of Satan calling his 
Legions, after Milton, which ho himself considered as one 
of his best works. But the opinions of critics and con¬ 
noisseurs on the merits of this celebrated picture are so 
different, and oven so diametrically opposed to each other, 
that it would bo evidently unsafe to admit it as a proof of 
either his ability or inability to attain the dignity of history. 

While Sir Thomas was absent on the Continent, Mr. 
West, the venerable president, of the Academy, died in 
March, 1820, and Sir Thomas was chosen, without opposi¬ 
tion, to succeed him. He returned in April, loaded with 
honours and presents which lie had received abroad, to 
moot with equally (Uttering distinctions at home, which lie 
continued to enjoy without interruption till his death, which 
took place at lus house in Russell-square, on the 7th Janu¬ 
ary, 1800, in the 01st year of his age. 

Though Lawrence had no school education, he had 
acquired a vast fund of various and extensive knowledge: 
ho was well acquainted with the literature not only of 
his own country, but of the rest of Europe. His ad¬ 
dresses to the students of the ltoyal Academy were full 
of good advice, and delivered with a kindness of manner 
which proved his sincere wishes for thoir welfare and suc¬ 
cess. To the merits of his brother artists, whether dead or 
living, he was ever just, aud no feeling of envy or jealousy 
seems ever to have ruffled the innate benovoleneo of his 
mind. It might have been expected that ho could not fail 
to accumulate a large fortune ; but as this was not the 
case, evor-busy calumny was ready to accuse him of gam¬ 
bling, a vice to which ho was so far from being addicted, 
that he renounced billiards, in which he greatly excelled, 
because, as be said, ‘Though I never played for money, my 
play attracted much attention, and occasioned many and 
often very high bets. Next to gambling itself is the vice 
of encouraging it in others; and as 1 could not check the 
betting, I have given up my amusement.’ Very early 
drawbacks for the assistance of his family, a style of living 
at tho outset perhaps rather too expensive, an utter care¬ 
lessness of money, as he himself says, extensive assistance 
to artists less fortunate than himself, and, above all, the vast 
expense of procuring that unrivalled collection of drawings 
by the great masters which has been so unhappily dis¬ 
persed since his death, are fully sufficient to account for his 
not growing rich. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence was never married. It appears 
that he was onoe engaged to a beautiful aud accomplished 
young lady, the daughter of Mrs. Siddons; but difficulties 
arose, and the lady died of a pulmonary complaint some 
yean afterwards. Sir Thomas remained single; but. many 
of the noblest efforts of his art perpetuate the resem- 
blancesof the several branches of the Kemble family, for which 
be always felt toe strongest attachment and admiration. 


One of history last performances was an exquisite portrait 
of Miss Fanny Kemble, of whose talents he expressed the 
highest opinion. He painted this picture 1 with remarkable 
ardour, and spoke of it when finished as ono of hit most 
successful works. 

LAWSOW A, % genus of plants of the natural family 
Lytbraria, which, soBshrting of only one or tww Mteoies, 
may be found in moatOriental regions in gardens or m field 
cultivation. The genus » characterized by having a four- 
partite calyx, four ungoieulate petals, eight stamens, a 
sessile ovary, too capsule te er o el y dehiscent, or rather form¬ 
ing a globular membranaceous four-celled berry, with se¬ 
veral angular seeds in eaoh cell. It is disputed among 
botanists whether this genua consists of one or of two species; 
in the latter case, one being armed with thorns, was called 
L. tpinosa, and the other being without any, was named L. 
inermis, by Linnceus. Do Candolle has followed Lamarck 
in uniting them together under tho name L. alba, stating 
that when young the plant is unarmed, but when older 
becomes thorny from the hardening of the smaller branohes. 
The author of this article has cultivated both for several 
years in India, and found they retained their characteristic 
differences when raised from seed and grown in the same 
place, and under similar circumstances. The natives of 
North India distinguished the unarmed species by the name 
phnolke, or flowormg mhendee. It is a much smaller 
plant, but flowers most abundantly. The thorny species is 
called mhendee; this, besides being a larger plant, contains 
a greater proportion of colouring matter, and is extensively 
cultivated in the vicinity of Sidoura, near the north-west 
bank of the Jumna. Tho flowers of both are coryfhbose, 
white, and powerfully fragrant; the leaves smooth, opposite, 
oval, lanceolate. To the latter species or variety tho Arabic 
name hinna or henna is more especially applied, whicli 
in many of their medical works, as in that of ‘ Serapion,’ is 
described under that of al hanna, where it is interesting to 
observe ho quotes the description by Hioscorides of kuprns 
(twjrpor) as applicable to this plant. This kupros , or Cyprus, 
is moreover supposed to bo tho copher of Scripture. ( Can- 
tiel,, i. 12.) Besides the similarity ol' name, no plant is more 
likely to have been alluded to in tho above passage, as no 
other is more highly esteemed or more frequently employed 
than the hinna, and it would appear to have been applied to 
the same purposes from very remote antiquity. All Oriental 
travellers describe the use of this plant by Asiatic women 
in dyeing their nails and the tips of their fingers, as well as 
the soles of their feet, of an orange hue with the leaves of 
the hinna. It is also used by the men for dyeing then- 
beards, the orange colour being afterwards converted to a 
deep black by the application of indigo. That this plant 
was similarly used from very early times is highly probable 
from the allusions to it by poets, as well as from some of 
the Egyptian mummies appearing as ii the nails had been 
similarly dyed. 

LAY-BROTIIERS, pious but usually illiterate persons, 
who devoted themselves in some convent to the service of 
the religious. A lower class of these were Ob/ali, who de¬ 
voted themselves to more menial servitude. There were 
also Fratres ad svemrrendum, assistant brothers, who worn 
only a short, seapulary, while the professed lay-brother had 
tho habit of the order. The institution of lay-brothers of 
the professed kind began in the eleventh century. The 
Jesuits termed their lay -l>rothrcn aiadjulores. (Fosbrooke's 
British Monachism, 4to edit., p. 260-299 ) 

LAYBACH. LL-i-yRIa] 

LAYERING is an operation by which the propagation 
of planls is effected by laying down or bending the shoots, 
so that a portion of them can be covered with earth. A 
shoot so operated on is called a layer, and the point which 
furnishes the layers bears the nnmo of stool. Some plants 
are so much disposed to emit roots that if their branches 
happen to come in contact with the earth they immediately 
begin to strike. But although it may be easily imagined 
that the observation of this common circumstance has led 
to tho artificial practice, yet some additional operations 
besides that of merely bringing a shoot in contact with the 
earth are found necessary for many plants on which this 
mode of propagation is practiced. The principle by which 
the operation is rendered effectual for the object in view is 
the following:—When tho shoot of a species not freely dis¬ 
posed to send forth roots has merely its bent part inserted 
in the earth, the woody matter organized by the leaves passes 
down to the roots nearly as usual; hut if the communica- 
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tion along the alburnum is interrupted by an acute bend, 
twist, or incision, a callus will be formed, from which by 
degrees spongioles are emitted, and thus roots ultimately 
produced. 

The part of the shoot intended to form a layer should he 
divested of leaves where it is to be covered with tlie mould, 
and a slit should be made on the bent part, or the branch 
should be twisted half round at the bend so as to disarrange 
the woody tissue, or the bark should be half or three- 
quarters ringed: the shoot is then fixod down by pep or 
hooked sticks, out down to within an inch or bo of the 
ground, and covered with good mould, which roust after¬ 
wards be kept tolerably moist. In general roots are emitted 
in a few weeks, and by the end of a season young plants are 
obtained quite fit for transplantation. Some plants how¬ 
ever require to be left for two years on the stools before 
they are removed, and there are some which can hardly be 
mude to root at all in this manner. 

Plants so situated as to render it impossible to bend thoir 
branches to the ground may nevertheless be layered by 
having their shoots introduced into a pot or box of soil ele¬ 
vated to them, and supported in a convenient position. This 
is a common practice among the Chinese, who cause 
branches of trees to root in this manner by partially ringing 
them, and covering the parts so ringed with a ball of clay, 
which is kept moist. 

LA'ZULlTK, LAPIS LA'ZtTLI,-occurs crystalline and 
massive. Primary form of the crystal a cube, but occurs 
in imbedded rhombic dodecahedrons. Cleavage parallel to 
the planes of the dodecahedron. Fracture uneven. Hard¬ 
ness 5*5 to 6. Colour azure and different shades of blue; 
streak, paler blue. Lustre vitreous. Translucent, opaque. 
Specific gravity 2*76 to 2*94. 

Massive variety amorphous, sometimes in grains, im¬ 
bedded. On charcoal fuses, when pure, into a white glass. 
It is brought from Persia and China, and is employed in 
the mannfacture of Ultramarine. 


Analysis by Graelin. By Fuchs. 


Silica 

. 49*0 

Phosphoric Acid . 

41*81 

Alumina* . 

. 11*0 

Alumina , 

35*73 

Lime 

. lfi'O 

Magnesia . 

9*31 

Soda and Potash 

. 8'0 

Silica 

2*10 

Oxide of Iron 

. 4*0 

Protoxide of Iron . 

2*64 

Magnesia 
Sulphuric Acid 

. 2'0 

. 2‘0 

Water . . 

6*06 

97*68 


It seems improbable that so different results should be 
obtained from the same mineral. Dr. Thomson admits the 
presence of phosphoric acid; the analysis by Fuchs is 
therefore most probably the correct one. 

LAZZARO’Nl. [Naples.] 

LAZZERETTO is the name given to certain buildings 
and enclosures which are annexed to seaport towns, chiefly 
in the Mediterranean, for the sake of keeping therein con¬ 
fined the crews of ships and passengers arriving from 
Turkey, or other places where the plague, or other disease 
deemed contagious, is known to prevail. The persons thus 
confined are said to be in quarantine, from the Italian word 
quaranta, * forty,’ because the period of confinement for 
those arriving from actually infected places is forty days, 
after which, if no one has fallen ill, they are set at liberty. 
A lazzerotto generally consists of various detached buildings 
with courts between, the whole surrounded by a wall, and 
plaoed in airy situations outside of the town, and on the sea¬ 
shore, and in some instances on a small island or rock near 
the coast. Besides the lodging-houses for persons in qua¬ 
rantine, there are large warehouses in which goods capable, 
or supposed to be capable, of communicating the disease, 
such as wool, cotton, leather, &e„ are purified. This puri¬ 
fication is effected by spreading them out in the air for a 
length of time, and stirring and turning them about, which is 
done by the ‘ guardiani,’ or keepers of the establishment, 
who, it is supposed, if there were any infection, would 
speedily take it. These ‘guardiani’ are kept in strict qua¬ 
rantine, but are well paid for the confinement and risk. 
These establishments are kept under very strict regulations, 
any infringement of which is visited by severe penalties, 
amounting in some cases to death. The principal and best 
regulated lazzerettos are those of Venice, Leghorn, Mar¬ 
seilles, Trieste, Genoa, Messina, and Malta. The name * laz- 
zeretto* is derived from St. Lazarus, who, in the Roman 


calendar, is the patron of lepers, and as leprosy was a very 
common disease in Italy and other parts of Europe during 
the middle ages, the hospitals in whioh lepers were confined 
obtained the name of lazzerotto, and the lepers themselves 
were called lazzari, a word which has perpetuated itself in 
the lazzaroni, or lowest class of the inhabitants of Naples, 
because, as some believe, of their dress, which resembles 
that which was worn at one time by the lepers. Houses 
for lepers in England, were often called lazar-houses. John 
Howard wrote ‘ An Account of the principal Lazarettos in 
Europe,’ 4to., 1789, republished in London, Cto., 1791. From 
this work it appears, that the lazzeretto of Venice was the 
earliest; and tnat the rules and tariffs of the other lazze¬ 
rettos in Europe were copied from it. The health-office in 
that city, by which the lazzeretto is conducted, was insti¬ 
tuted by a decree of the senate in 1448, during a time of 
pestilence. 

LEA RIVER [Essex; Hertfordshire.] 

LEACH, WILLIAM ELFORD, was born at or near Ply¬ 
mouth in Devonshire in the year 1790. He was brought up to 
the medical profession, and graduated os a physician, but he 
devoteddiimself to the study of zoology, and attained, at un 
early age, a high reputation, both at home and abroad, as mi 
original and scientific naturalist. In 1813 he was appointed 
one of tho curators of the natural history department in the 
British Museum, which situation he held until 1821, when 
his career was cut short by the loss of his health and reason, 
probably brought on by too close an application to study. 
He retired into the country, and shortly afterwards went 
abroad, whore he spent most of the remainder of his life, 
residing chiefly in Italy, attended by a devoted sister. After 
a long suspension of Ins studies, he in a groat measure re¬ 
gained his mental faculties, and resumed his favourite occu¬ 
pations: the letters which he wrote to his scientific friends 
in England exhibit the same devotion to tho study of 
nature which distinguished the brighter years of his life, 
lie returned to his native country for a short time, but 
afterwards took up his abode again in Italy, where lie died 
suddenly of cholera, on the 26lh of August, 1836, at the 
age of 46. 

Dr. Loach published many new genera and species 
in the different classes of vortebrated animals, particu¬ 
larly in birds, but it is in entomology and malacology 
that his labours ure most known, and his improvements 
of the greatest importance. We are chiefly indebted 
to him for tlie first introduction into this country of a 
natural system of arrangement in conchology mid en¬ 
tomology, and for the adoption of the general mid 
scientific views *of those subjects which originated with 
Cuvier and Lalreille. Among his literary contributions 
he wrote several papers in the * Linntcan Transac¬ 
tions,’ on insects, and published a general arrangement of 
the classes Crustacea, Myriopoda, mid Arunhnidos, in the 
same work, which was considered as the best classification 
of these animals before the work of Dr. Milne Edwards ap¬ 
peared. Dr. Leach was the author of a paper in the ‘ Philo¬ 
sophical Transactions,’ on the genus Ocythoii, in which he 
endeavours to prove (hat it is a parasitical inhabitant of file 
argonaut, or paper nautilus shell: he also wrote ‘Malacos- 
traca podophthahna Britannia),’ which was illustrated with 
beautiful plates : eight parts of it were published in Lon¬ 
don in 1815-16. He was tho author of the ‘Zoological 
Misoellany,’ three volumes of which came out in London from 
1814 to 1817; and he wroto several articles in Brewster’s 
‘Encyclopaedia* and the ‘Dictionnaire des Sciences Na- 
turellea.’ His principal work, ‘The Natural History of the 
Molluscs of Great Britain,’ is in the possession of his friend 
Mr. Bell, and has not yet been published. 

LEAD- The properties of this metal are, that it has a 
bluish-grey colour, and is of considerable brillihncy when 
fresh surfaces are formed by cutting; if it has not been cooled 
too rapidly, it is so soft, that even when in pieces of considera¬ 
ble thickness, it may be easily bent. It soils slightly, and 
leaves on paper or cloth a mark after friction resembling 
that of plumbago. Its specific gravity is 11445, but when 
impure not greater than 11 '352. Lead may bo reduced to 
thin lamina), but its tenacity is extremely slight; so that a 
wire about Ath of an inch in diameter breaks with a weight 
of 30 pounds. It fuses at about 612°, and when slowly 
cooled crystallizes in octohedrons. It is not a volatile metal, 
for in close vessels it may be heated to whiteness without 
subliming. When exposed to the air it absorbs oxygen and 
carbonio acid slowly, and acquires a superficial coating of 
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caroonate of »ead. In distilled wator which lias been freed 
from and kept from the contact of the air, it undergoes no 
change; but if it be exposed to air and water, it is oxidised 
and converted into oarbonate of lead with considerable 
rapidity; this carbonate has the appearance of minute 
shining brilliant scales. The presence of saline matter in 
the water, even though air be present, very much retards 
the oxidation of the lead, and a very minute quantity of some 
salts even prevents this effect altogether. Thus phosphates, 
sulphates, chlorides, and iodides, owing to the compounds 
which are formed being difficultly soluble, are highly pre¬ 
servative; and so small a quantity as jgfogth part of the 
phosphate of soda or iodide of potassium in distilled wator 
prevents the lead from being much corroded, the small de¬ 
posit which is formed preventing the further corrosion of the 
metal. Though at common temperatures lead is slowly 
acted upon by the oxygon of the air, yet, as we shall pre¬ 
sently more particularly mention, it is readily oxidised when 
the heat is raised. 

Ores or Lead. —The ores of lead, strictly speaking, are 
few in number; indeed the only one which can properly bo 
considered as a working ore is the sulphuret, but there are 
various combinations of load occurring in nature, of which 
we shall give a brief account, after first mentioning 

Native Lead.— This is of very rare occurrence, and in 
some cases of very questionable origin. It has been found 
in small masses in the lava of Madeira, and also in the 
neighbourhood of Alston in Cumberland; it is in small 
globular masses, imbedded in galena, or sulphuret of lead, 
and a slaggy substance, accompanied with blende and crys¬ 
tals of quartz. 

Protoxide nf Lead: Native Massicot. —This occurs in 
amorphous masses. Fracture earthy. Brittle. Specific 
gravity 8 0. Colour yellow. Opaque. Externally dull, 
internally of a semi-metallic lustre. 

It melts readily by the blow-pipe, and, according to Dr. 
John, it consists of— 

Protoxide of load 87'382 

Carbonic acid . . 3-846 

Dime and oxide of iron 0 481 

Silica (ferruginous) . 2'404 

- 94-11.1 

Dcutoxide of Lead : Native Red Lead; Native Minium. 
—Occurs amorphous and pulverulent; colour carmine red. 
Hardness 2 0 to 2'5. Specific gravity variously stated. Dull. 
By the bluw-pipeon charcoal it is reduced to the metallic 
state. It is supposed to arise from the decomposition of 
sulphuret of lead and the oxidation of the metal. It occurs 
iu Yorkshire, Suabia, Siberia, and some other places. 

Chloride of Lead: Cotunnia; Cotunnilc. —Occurs in 
small flat colourless crystals iu Cornwall, anil at Vesuvius 
m acicular crystals of an adamantine lustre inclining some¬ 
times to pearly or silky. Specific gravity of the chloride 
from Vesuvius 1-897. 

Fuses by iho blow-pipe, is solublo in a largo quantity of 
water, and, according to Berzelius, consists of— 

Chlorine . . . 2548 

Lead .... 74‘52 

-100- 

Di-chloride of Lead: Rerselile. —Occurs in crystalline 
masses, with a fibrous and radiated structure, on earthy 
black ore of manganese. Hardness 2 5 to 3. Specific 
gravity 7'0 to 7 - t. It is found in the Mendip Hills in 
Somersetshire. According to Berzelius it consists of— 
Lead 83-20; Chlorine 13*77; Carbonic acid 1‘03; Silica 
1-46; Water 0'54. 

Sulphuret of Lead : Galena. —This almost universally 
diffused ore occuis in attached crystals and massive. Pri¬ 
mary form the cube ; the cleavage easy, parallel to its faces. 
Fracture conchoidal. Harduess 2-5 to 27. Scratched by 
carbonate of lime. Colour lead grey. Lustre metallic. 
Opaque. Specific gravity 7-568. Massive varieties : —Amor¬ 
phous, structure granular, compact. 

By nitric acid it is converted into white insoluble sulphate 
oflend. By the blow-pipe ou charcoal the sulphur is first 
dissipated, and then metallic lead is obtained. In Cornwall 
and Scotland the veins of this ore traverse primary rocks. 
In Derbyshire it occurs in veins or beds in transition rocks. 
It very commonly contains a considerable portion of silver, 
and is often mixed with small quantities of some other metals. 
Galena is very commonly associated with calcareous and 
fluor spar, blende, calamine, carbonate and sulphate of 
P. C. ( No. 834. 


barytes, and in Greenland with cryolite and spathose 
iron. 

Analysis by 

Dr. Thomson. Boudan 

Lead . 85'13 Lead . 79’6 

Sulphur . 13-02 Sulphur . J3'4 

Iron . 0-50 Silver . 7- 

. - 98"G5 . 100* 

Seleniuret of Lead .—Occurs massive. Structure granular. 
Colour lead-grey ; resembles fine-grained sulphuret of lead, 
hut is softer, and rather more blue. Lustre metallic, but 
rather dull. Opaque. Specific gravity from 7-187 to 7‘697. 
When heated in a tube selenium sublimes; by the blow-pipe 
on charcoal it burns with a blue flame, and the peculiar 
odour of selenium. It occurs in the Harz. 

According to the analysis of Rose, it consists of— 
Selenium . . . 25'59 

Lead .... 71'8l 

- 99-40 

Having described the principal nativo binary compounds 
of lead, we proceed to notice tlioso which are composed of 
an acid and oxide of lead , remarking that it is the protoxide 
only which combines with acids. 

Carbonate of Lead .—Occurs crystallized and massive. 
Primary form a right rhombic prism; cleaves parallel to 
the primary planes. Fracture conchoidal. Hardness 3-() 
to 3'5. Brittle. Colour white, yellow, grey, and greyish- 
black, sometimes tinged greeu or blue by ores of cop¬ 
per. Lustre ou the cleavage planes adamantine, on (ho 
fracture surfaces resinous. Translucent, transparent, and 
doubly rofraolive. Specific gravity 6*3 to 6'6. Phospho¬ 
resces when powdered and thrown on hot coals. Soluble in 
nitric acid with effervescence. By the blow-pipe on char¬ 
coal decrepitates, becomes yellow, and is reduced. Massive 
varieties: —Amorphous; structure columnar, granular, 
compact. Analysis by Dr. John:—Carbonic acid 16• S; 
oxidu of lead 84 • 5. It occurs in most lead-mines, and is 
sometimes used us an ore of lead. 

Sulphate of Lead: Anglrsile .—Occurs crystallized and 
massive. Primary form a right rhombic prism. Cleaves 
parallel to the primary planes. Fracture conchoidal. Hard¬ 
ness 2- 5 to 3. Colourless generally, but has sometimes 
shades of yellow, green, grey, brown, and black. Lustre 
nearly adamantine. Transparent, translucent. Specific 
gravity 6"23 to 6*31. Analysis by Klaproth:—Sulphuric 
acid 24 - 8; oxide ol'lead 71; water 2. Occurs in Anglesey, 
Cornwall, the Harz, &c. 

Phosphate of Lead: Pi/romorphite. — Primary form a 
rhomboid. Commonly occurs in hexagonal prisms, and 
cleaves parallel to ils planes, and to the truncations on Us 
terminal edges. Fracture imperfect, conchoidal, uneven 
Hardness 3"5 to 4. Colour various shades of green, yellow, 
brown, and grey. Lustre resinous. Tianspaicnt, translu¬ 
cent. Specific gravity 6*911 to 7-098. It also occurs 
botryoidnl and reniform. Analysis by W ohler: — Phosphoric, 
acid 15-72; oxide of load 82-30, muriatic acid l"96. Oceyrs 
in most lead-mines, especially in those of Saxony. 

Oxide of lead also occurs in combination with certain 
acids whose bases aie metallic. 

Arsen iate of Lead: Gorlandite.— Occurs in crystals and 
massive. Primary form a rhomboid; usual form an hex 
agonal prism, which cleaves parallel to its lateral plump. 
Hardness 3"5 to 4 0. Colour pale yellow, yellowish and 
reddish brown. Lustre resinous. Transparent, translucent. 
Specific gravity uncertain, slated variously from 5-0 to (i-4, 
and (>"9 to 7\1. Analysis by Wohler: —Arsenic acid 21 '20 ; 
phosphoric acid 1*32; oxide of lead 75 "59 ; muriatic acid 
1-89. Found in Cornwall anil in France. 

It also occurs reniform. Structure compact, opaque. 
Luslro resinous. Colour brownish-red. Found in Siberia. 

Chromate of Lead .—Primaly form oil oblique rhombic 
prism. Cleavage parallel to the lateral planes of tlio pri¬ 
mary form. Fracture conchoidal. Hardness 2'5. Colour 
aurora-red. Lustre adamantine. Translucent. Specific, 
gravity 6*004. It occurs also massive: —amorphous; st ructuro 
columnar, granular. Analysis by Pfaff:—Chromic acid 32; 
oxide of lead 68. It is found ill Siberia and Brazil. 

Molybdate of Lead: Cur inflate .—Primary form a square 
prism.' Cleavage parallel to the primary planes. Fracture 
slightly undulating. Hardness 3’ 0. Colour different shades 
of yellow, greenish, and red. Lustre resinous. Translucent. 
Specific gravity 6 • 69 to 6*76. 11 rai ely occurs massive. Ana¬ 
lysis by Berzelius :-Molvbdic aeid39-l4; oxide of lead 
* 3 Vol. XIII,—3 B 
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60 • 86. I ouml chiefly in Carinthia, but also in North Ame¬ 
rica, &c. 

Tungstate of Lead: Srheelute of Lead.— Primary form a 
square prism. Cleavage parallel to the planes of the pri¬ 
mary form. Fracture conchoidal and shining. Hardness 
3-0. Colour yellowish white and brownish. Lustre resinous. 
Translucent. Specific gravity 8*0. Analysis by Lampa- 
dius:—Tungstic acid 51-72; oxide of lead 41*28. It is 
found in Bohemia and Carinthia. 

Vanadiate of Lead: Johnstonite. —Occurs crystallized 
and in small globular concretions. Primary form a rhomboid. 
Fraoture conchoidal. Brittle. Colour straw yellow to 
reddish brown. Dull, opaque. Specific gravity 6-99 to 
7*23. Analysis by Berzelius:—Vanadiate of lead 74 ; chlo¬ 
ride of lead 25-33; oxide of iron 0 • 63. Found at Tampico 
in Mexico, and Wanlockhead in Scotland. 

There occur, besides the minerals which we have de¬ 
scribed, some other compounds of lead and different metals, 
for an account of which we refer to Phillips's ‘ Mineralogy’ 
and Dr. Thomson’s * Outlines of Mineralogy and Geology.’ 

We now proceed to mention some artificial compounds and 
salts of lead, confining our description to such as are most 
curious in a scientific point of view or most useful in the arts. 
And first of tho compounds of Oxygen and Lead, of which 
there are four: the first is the 

Suboxide qf Lead. —When lead is moderately heated in 
contaot with air, a grey powder is formed upon it, which 
according to Berzelius is suboxide of lead, and Dulong states 
that oxalate of lead when decomposed by heat yields the 
same compound. It is a dark-grey powder, which is not 
soluble in acids, but resolved by them into protoxide and 
metallic lead. It is an unimportant substance, and is a 
di-oxide, consisting of 

One equivalent of oxygen 8 
Two equivalents of lead . 208 

Equivalent ' 216 

Protoxide of Lead; frequently called Massicot. —It may 
be procured by exposing lead to the action of heat and air, 
anil is in fact so obtained in the process of making red-lead. 
It may alBo be obtained by decomposing nitrate of lead in 
a red heat. Its properties are, that it has a pale yellow 
colour ; is insoluble in water, but readily dissolved by most 
acids, and is also taken up by the alkalis potash and Boda, but 
not by ammonia. Litharge is also a semi-crystalline protoxide 
of lead, obtained in separating silver from lead ores. Of all 
tho oxides of load the protoxide is the only one which com¬ 
bines with acids to form salts, and they are all of them 
more or less poisonous. Protoxide of lea d is composed of 
One equivalent of oxygen 8 
One equivalent of lead . 104 

Equivalent 112 

Deutoxide qfLead: Bed Lead; Minium. —Is procured by 
exposingtheprotoxidetothelongcontinued action of heat and 
air, by which it acquires more oxygen and becomes uf a fine 
red colour; it is largely used as a pigment, and is especially 
employed in the manufacture of flint glass. It is not solu¬ 
ble in the alkalis, nor do the acids form Balts with it, but 
they act upon it so as to separate it into protoxide, which 
dissolves, and binoxide likewise, which remains unacted 
upon. It is partially decomposed, and gives out oxygen 
when strongly heated, and also by the action of sulphuric 
acid. It is composed of— 

Four equivalents of oxygen 32 
Three equivalents of lead .312 

Equivalent 344 

Binoxide or Peroxide of Lead is formed by treating the 
deutoxide either with nitric or acetio acid; when this is 
done the equivalent of red-lead is separated into 2 equivalents 
of protoxide, which are dissolved, and one equivalent of 
binoxide, Which remains in the state of an insoluble brown 

S owder. It is decomposed by the action of light, by a strong 
eat, and also bv being converted into protoxide of lead 
and oxygen. It is not applied to any purpose* whatever, and 
consists of— 

Two equivalents of oxygen 16 
One equivalent of lead . 104 

Equivalent 120 

Chloride of Lead. —When laminated lead is heated in 
chlorine gas, or when hydrochloric acid is added to a solu¬ 


tion of aoetate or nitrate of lead, chloride of lead is formed, 
when obtained by precipitation it is a colourless somewhat 
crystalline powder, which melts by the application of heat, 
and assumes on cooling a horny appearance, whence it was 
formerly called Aorn lead . It is sparingly soluble in water, 
and when a hot solution has been made, minute shining 
colourless crystals of chloride are deposited on oooling; 
these have a sweetish taste, and are not altered by exposure 
to the air. 

It is composed of— 

One equivalent of chlorine . . 36 

One equivalent of lead . . 104 

Equivalent 140 

Oxichloride of Lead is used as a pigment by the name of 
patent yellow, and is prepared by the aotion of protoxide of 
lead upon common salt; for this purpose common Balt may be 
made into a paste with about five times its weight of litharge 
and water. Action immediately commences, the mixture 
becomes alkaline owing to the presence of Boda, while the 
chlorine of the salt unites with the protoxide of lead, and 
forms a white oxichloride, which by the application of heat 
becomes yellow; when it has been fused it acquires a crys¬ 
talline texture on cooling. 

It iB probably composed of— 

One equivalent of chlorine . . 36 

Ten equivalents of oxide of lead . 1120 

1156 

Sulphuret of Lead may ho formed by melting a mixture 
of sulphur and lead-filings; in appearance it very much 
resembles lead, and is composed cl¬ 
one equivalent of sulphur . . 16 

One equivalent of lead . . 104 

Equivalent 120 

It may also be obtained by adding hydrosulpliuric acid to 
any solution of oxide of lead; the sulphur of the acid com¬ 
bines wilh the lead of the oxide, and a black precipitate is 
immediately formed, which, when dried and fused, has the 
usual appearance of sulphuret of load. 

Iodide of Lead is formed by adding a solution of lead to 
one of iodide of potassium; a yellow powdor is precipitated, 
which is sparingly soluble in boiling water, and separates, 
on cooling, in brilliant flakes. 

It is composed of— 

One equivalent of iodine . . 126 

One equivalent of lead . . 104 

Equivalent 130 

It has already been mentioned that acids combine only 
with the protoxide of lead; but with this several salts of 
great use in medicine, tho arts, and scientific chemistry, 
are formed. 

Carbonate of Lead. —This compound is very largely 
employed as a pigment under the name of White Lead. 
Various processes are adopted for its preparation, the oldest 
(which is still preferred by muny manufacturers) is that 
of exposing sheet-lead to the action of the vapour of vine¬ 
gar, in earthen pots, heated by tanners’ spent bark. It is 
also prepared by passing the carbonic acid obtained by burk¬ 
ing charcoal into a solution of di-acolate of lead, which is 
thereby converted into acetate of lead, which remains in solu¬ 
tion, and carbonate of lead, which is precipitated. The acetato 
of lead is again converted into di-acetate by the addition of 
fresh portions of oxide of lead, and again precipitated. Car¬ 
bonate of lead may also be procured by decomposing the 
acetate or nitrate of lead by carbonate of potash or of soda. 

Carbonate of lead is a dense white powder, which is com¬ 
posed of— 

One equivalent of carbonic acid . 22 

One equivalent of oxide of lead . 112 

Equivalent 134 

It is decomposed by heat, which expels carbonic acid and 
leaves protoxide of lead, and also by the stronger acids. 

Nitrate qfLead is formed either by dissolving the metal 
or the oxide in the acid; a colourless solution is thus obtained, 
which by evaporation yields colourless octahedral crystals 
of nitrate of lead. They decrepitate when heated mode¬ 
rately, and if strongly heated they are decomposed, yielding 
nitrous acid vapour and oxygen, protoxide of lead remain¬ 
ing in the retort. This salt is soluble in about 8 parts of 
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water at 212°, crystals depositing as the solutiou cools; it is 
insoluble in alcohol; the alkalis precipitate white hydrated 
oxide of lead; the carbonates, carbonate of lead; and 
hydrosulphuric acid throws down sulphuret of lead. 

It is composed of— 

One equivalent of nitric acid . 54 

One equivalent of oxide of lead . 112 

Equivalent 166 

When nitrate of lead is boiled in water with an additional 
quantity of oxide, there is formed either a di-nitrate or tri¬ 
nitrate of lead, according to the quantity used; these are 
both very slightly soluble in water, and decomposed by car¬ 
bonic acid. 

Sulphate of Lead is readily obtoined by adding sulphuric 
acid or a sulphate to nitrate of lead. It is a dense white 
substance, which is insolublo in wator, little acted upon 
by acids, but is dissolved by potash and soda. It is applied 
to no particular use. 

It consists of— 

One equivalent of sulphuric acid . 40 

One equivalent of oxide of lead . 112 

Equivalent 152 

Phosphate of Lead is also a white insoluble powder, but, 
unlike the sulphate, it dissolves readily in dilute nitric acid. 

Acetate of Lead, frequently called Sugar of Lead, is very 
largely employed for various purposes. It is prepared by 
dissolving litharge in acetic acid, and evaporating the solu¬ 
tion to its crystallizing point. The crystals arc generally 
minute and prismatic; they are colourless, nearly inodorous, 
and have a sweetish astringent taste. This salt is soluble in 
about four times its weight of water at 60 °, and much more 
so in boiling water. It is decomposed by the same sub¬ 
stances as decompose the nitrate, and with similar results. 

It is composed of— 

One equivalent of acetic acid . . 51 
One equivalent of oxide of load . 112 
Three equivalents of water ... 27 

Equivalent 190 

When this salt is boiled in water with an equivalent of 
oxide of lead, di-acetate of lead is formed, which is usod in 
medicine under the name of Goulard’s Extract of Lead ; and 
it is employed also in the manufacture of white lead, being 
decomposed by carbonic acid. 

Chromate of Lead is largely employed us a pigment. It 
is of a beautiful yellow colour, and is prepared by mixing a 
solution of acetate or nitrate of lead with one of chromate of 
potash. 

Characters qf the Salts of Lead .—Those which are so¬ 
luble have a sweetish taste: they give a white precipitate 
with the alkaline carbonates, which are dissolved by potash 
and soda, but not liy ammonia. Forroeyanide of potassium 
gives a white precipitate of ferrocyanide of lead ; sulphuric 
acid and sulphates throw down insoluble white sulphate of 
lead; hydrosulphuric acid and hydrosulphate of ammonia 
precipitate black sulphuret of lead. Iodide of potassium 
and chromate of potash give yellow precipitates. Chlorides 
also throw down chloride of lead from solutions, unless they 
are oxtremely dilute. Zinc and cadmium separate metallic 
lead. 

Alloys of Leap.—L ead fused with a fourth of its weight 
of potassium gives a solid brittle mass; it also unites with so¬ 
dium, but the compound is loss fusible. Alloyed with anti¬ 
mony lead forms type-metal, and common pewter consists of 
about 81) parts tin and 20 lead; equal parts of tin and lead 
form plumbers' solder. Mercury and lead combine very readily, 
but with copper it is difficult to unite it; with bismuth it 
combines easily, and with iron it forms two alloys. When 
iron and lead are fusod together, the portion at the bottom 
of the crucible contains lead with a little iron, while the 
upper portion is iron with a little lead. 

LEAD.— Histnru, Manufacture, and Trade. —(French, 
Pi mb; Italian, Piombo; Spanish, Plomo; Portuguese, 
Chumbo (all from the Latin Plumbum); Gorman, Blei; 
'Dutch, Loot ; Ruse., Swinelz). When newly melted, 
lead is of a silvery whiteness, but when it has been 
for a short time exposed to the air it assumes a dull and 
peculiar bluish tint, which is commonly designated lead 
colour. Lead is easily malleable, and exhibits this pecu¬ 
liarity, that it does not increase its specific gravity nor 
become harder through compression when subjected to the 


hammer. It is only in a very slight degree elastic, and is 
consequently not sonorous. 

Lead was known and used by the Greeks and Romans 
for various purposes: among others it was employed for 
pipes to convey water, just as it is now. The lead-mines of 
this island were worked by the Romans, of which we have 
ovidence in the pigs of lead preserved in the British Mu¬ 
seum, and stamped with the names of the emperors Dorai- 
tian and Hadrian. The early writers in this country, when 
speaking of the metals, ore so confused, that it is by no 
means certain of which of them they are treating. This 
confusion is so great, that Sir George Harrison, when 
writing in exposition of the stannary laws of England, says, 

‘ in a liberal construction, copper is tin.’ The framers and 
early expounders of those laws fell into some strange mis¬ 
takes regarding even the nature of particular metals. Cam¬ 
den derives the rights of the duke of Cornwall over 
tin from the circumstance of its containing silver, while 
lead is not considered a royal metal, because it contains no 
silver; the facts being the reverse, inasmuch as a consider¬ 
able proportion of silver iB frequently combined with lead, 
while it is very rare to find the smallest trace of it in tin. 

Tho principal load-mines in Groat Britain are in Corn¬ 
wall, Devonshire, Somersetshire, Derbyshire, Durham, Lan¬ 
cashire, Cumberland, Westmoreland, Shropshire, Flintshire, 
Denbighshire, Merionethshire, and Montgomeryshire; in 
Scotland at the Lead Hills on the borders of Dumfriesshire 
and Lanarkshire, in Ayrshire, and in Argyleshire. Lead 
is also found in Ireland, in the counties of Armagh, Wex¬ 
ford, Wicklow, Waterford, Clare, and Down. No certain 
account of the produce has ever been obtained, the pro¬ 
prietors or occupiers of the principal mines declining, from 
prudential motives, to give any statements to that effect. 
An estimate, which was made of the quantity raised und 
smelted in England and Wales in 1828, was generally be¬ 
lieved to be near the truth, and this carried the produce to 
45,500 tons: it is thought that the quantity lias varied very 
little since that time. No estimate has been formed of the 
produce of the Irish mines, but it is not considerable. 

The ore of lead, when extracted from the mine, is called 
galena, and is combined with various earthy matters. 
The first processes subsequent to its extraction are 
those of crushing or pounding and washing the ore, in 
order to separate as far as possible by mechanical 
means the impurities from the metal, which is then 
smelted, sometimes in a common smelting-furnace and 
sometimes in a reverberatory furnace, both of winch are very 
similar in form and construction to the furnaces used for 
smelling and puddling iron. [Ikon Manufacture ] When 
the fusion has been continued long enough to cause the ex¬ 
pulsion of the sulphur contained in the ore, and the separa¬ 
tion of the earthy matter in the form of scoria, (he latter, 
which from its smaller specific gravity (loats on the melted 
metal, is removed from the furnace through an aperture 
provided for the purpose, and the lead is allowed to run into 
a large iron pan, from which it is ladled into cast-iron 
moulds. It then constitutes what is called pig lead. 
The scoria still contains a portion of lead, und is sub¬ 
jected to the heat of another furnace, called a slag- 
hearth, for its separation, which occurs upon its fusion ; the 
metal then falls into a cavity, whence it is run and also cast 
into pigs. In this state lead always contains more or 
less of silver. The proportion is sometimes exceedingly 
minute, being not more than 1 ounce or 1 i ounce per 
ton in tho metal raised in Derbyshire and Shropshire, 
while in every ton of the lead from Devon and Cornwall 
there is found from 20 to 30 ounces of silver. The produce 
of other mines contains tho more precious metal in 
various proportions between these two extremes. The ex¬ 
traction of the silver is always performed when it exists in 
a proportion sufficient to pay the expense of the process, 
which varies in different localities according to the cost of 
fuel. The process of extraction, which iB called refining, 
depends upon the well-known circumstance, that lead, when 
heated to redness, absorbs a large portion of oxygen from 
the air, and is converted into an oxide, while silver does not 
undergo any such change, but retains its metallic form at 
almost any temperature. A cupel, which is a shallow dish 
of adequate dimension, is filled with a mixture of burnt bones 
and fern ashes pressed down, upon which the lead to bo 
refined is placed in the furnace. As soon as the lead is melted, 
a blastof air, introduced by tho usual means, is made to play 
forcibly upon the surface, and in a short time a crust of yellow 
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oxide is formed, and this is driven away, as fast as it appears, 
to tbe opposite side of the furnace, until all or nearly all the 
lead has been thus converted to an- oxide. The silver, which 
remains behind, is still combined with some portion of lead, 
and must be subjected to a second process similar to that 
here described, in order to obtain it in sufficient purity. The 
litharge, into which the lead has been thus converted, is 
easily restored to its metallic state by again heating it in a 
furnace in combination with carbonaceous matter, to which 
it gives up its oxygen. There is a considerable waste of 
material when thus treated, varying according to the quality 
of the lead. The oxide is very volatile at high temperatures, 
and. so much of it escapes in a vapourous form during the 
process of refining, that the difference of weight before and 
after its completion is on the average about two-fifteenths. 
A new process for the extraction of silver from lend has 
been successfully used in the county of Durham, and was 
described by Mr. H. L. Pattinson, to the Mineralogical 
section of the British Association at its recent meeting 
(1838) in Newcastle. Having observed that in a mass of 
melted lead crystals were formed as the temperature was 
diminished below the point of fusion, Mr. Pattinson con¬ 
ceived that these crystals might be more homogeneous and 
would consequently be united with a smaller proportion 
of silver than the remaining uncrystallized mass. This idea, 
proving upon experiment to be correct, has been made prac¬ 
tically useful by subjecting the load to lie refined to repeat¬ 
ed processes of crystallization by means of a simple appara¬ 
tus. This consists of a series of hemispherical iron pots, each 
capable of holding five tons of lead, ranged side by side, and 
furnished with separate fire-places. The mode of operation 
is as follows:—One of the pots is charged with lead, and when 
this is melted, the surface is skimmed in order to remove such 
impurities as are thrown up. The fire is then withdrawn, 
anu tiiu lead is suffered to cool gradually. When the process 
of crystallization begins, the crystals are withdrawn by means 
of ladles with perforations to allow the uncrystallized part 
to run through, and these crystals arc transferred to the se¬ 
cond pot, when they undergo a second melting and crystalliz¬ 
ation, and subsequently a third in another pot. The crystals 
collected at this third process are found to contain no more 
than from 10 to 15 dwts. of silver per ton, and are conse¬ 
quently melted and cast into pigs for sale as refined lead. 
The process here described is repeated with the remaining 
portion of the lead until it is so rich in silver as to contain 
from 200 to 300 ounces per ton, after which the silver is ex¬ 
tracted by the old process of cupellation. As the proportion 
of the lead to which this wasteful process is applied does 
not exceed one-twentieth of the whole quantity of metal, 
the loss is diminished in a like proportion, and seldom ex¬ 
ceeds one part in 120, by which means the expense of the 
extraction of silver is so tar economised, that it will answer 
to apply the process to lead which originally contains any 
proportion greater than three ounces of silver to the ton. 
independent of the great saving of lead, it is computed that 
the general adoption of the crystallizing process would occa¬ 
sion an annual gain to this country of 54,000 ounces of 
silver, through tho larger quantity of metal which may be 
profitably subjected to the process of separation. 

The most extensive use of lead is in the form of sheets, 
and pipes, or tubes, for tbe passage of liquids. To make 
sheet-lead the pigs are brought to a state of fusion in a large 
pot or cistern, near to which is placed tho table on which 
the sheet is to bo cast. This table, which is usually from 
18 to 20 feet long and six feet wide, was formerly made of 
wood, and indeed wooden tables ore still frequently used, 
but in many works cast-iron has of late been substituted. 
The wooden table has its surface protected by a layer of 
fine sand, which is wetted and spread evenly and firmly 
over it before the melted lead is poured on. To prevent the 
lead from running over the sides a ledge is provided, two or 
three inches thick, and two inches high, which forms the 
margin of tbe table. An instrument called a strike is also 
provided to regulato the thickness of the sheet, and to 
spread the melted metal evenly over the table. This strike, 
which is made wider than the table, rests by its two ends 
on the ledges, the kike or diameter of the part within those 
ledges being adjusted according to the intended thickness 
of the sheet, which will be eaual to tbe distanoe between 
the lower side of the strike ana the layer of sand. In cast¬ 
ing the sheet the fused metal is taken from the cistern with 
an iron ladle, and put into a triangular shaped iron shovel 
or peel, plaeed at the bead of tbe table, which peel being 


raised so as to pour out the lead upon the table, the strike 
is brought into use to spread it evenly over the whole sur¬ 
face ; the surplus, if any, falling into a vessel placed for its 
reception at the foot of the table. A sheet of lead weighs 
9 cwt., so that its length and breadth will be greater in 
proportion to the diminution of its thickness. The thick¬ 
ness of sheets of lead is frequently reduced by means of 
heavy rollers worked by steam-power. Sheet-lead of dif¬ 
ferent thicknesses is described by those who use it as being 
of so many pounds weight to the superficial square foot. 
The following table shows the thickness, in decimal parts of 
an inch, corresponding to certain weights per square foot — 


Thickness, 

Pound*per 
*ij. foot. 

Pounds per 
Thickness, tq. iboi. 

Thickness. 

Pound* per 
■q. fool. 

•10 . 

5899 

•14 . 8*258 

•18 . 

10-618 

•11 . 

6-4S9 

•15 . 8-848 

•19 . 

11-207 

•12 . 

7-078 

•16 . 9'438 

•20 . 

11-797 

13 . 

7-068 

•17 . 10-028 

•21 . 

12387 


It will be easy to compute from the foregoing figures the 
weight per superficial square foot of sheets of any other given 
thickness. Tho descriptions most commonly used for roof¬ 
ing, guttering, and the like purposes, aro comprised within 
the limits above stated. 

Lead pipes are sometimes made, wlien great exactness of 
shape is not required, by bending a length of sheet load of 
the necessary width over a mandrel, and soldering the 
edges together, but the more usual method of manufacture 
is by casting and drawing. The costing-box employed is an 
iron cylinder made in two parts, and put together longitu¬ 
dinally with flanges; inside of this cylinder is placed an 
iron rod or core, which is so fixed as to be concentric to the 
cylinder, without touching it; a space is thus left into 
which the melted lead is poured. When this is set, the 
core is removed and the cylinder opened, so as to withdraw 
the pipe, which is much thicker than is needed, and must 
be lengthened, while its substance is reduced, by drawing 
it through a succession of holes in steel plates, diminishing 
gradually in diameter similarly to the method employed m 
drawing iron rods. [Ikon Manufacture.] The machinery 
employed for this process has at different times been much 
improved in its construction, so that it is now of rare occur¬ 
rence to meet with an imperfect pipe. 

Without entering into any description of the various ma¬ 
chines and utensils made with this metal, whose quali¬ 
ties or uses depend not so much upon tho material employed 
as upon their form and construction, it may be proper to 
give some explanation of the mode of manufacturing leaden 
shot by pouring the melted metal from a great height into 
water. This process was invented in 1782 by a workman 
named Watts, residing at Bristol, who is said to have con¬ 
ceived the idea in a dream, and to have proved its practica¬ 
bility by pouring some melted lead from tlio tower of the 
church of St. Mary Redcliffe at Bristol. Having secured 
the invention by a patent, ho sold it to parties possessed of 
adequate capital, and the patent having long since expired, 
the process is now in common use. In order to give to the 
lead the quality of assuming a more perfectly globular form 
in cooling, the metal is previously alloyed with arsenic in the 
proportion of two lbs. to one hundred-weight, or with a small 
quantity of mercury, which latter is used in order to obviate 
an objection caused by the poisonous quality of arsenic. 
Shot termed by granulation are made in a high tower, in 
the top of which tho melting-room is placed. Close to the 
furnace is plaeed a large colander, or perforated plate, into 
which a portion (determined by experiment) of the scoria 
produced in melting the metal is placed, when the metal is 
ladled into it. Being somewhat detained by the scoria, it 
is partially cooled and divided into separate portions, which 
pass through the colander in the form of globules, which 
follow in such rapid succession as to have the appearance, 
to a cursory observer, of a continued stream. These globules 
fall into a tub of water placed on the lower floor of the tower. 
The shot thus formed ore of various sizes, and a small pro¬ 
portion are imperfect as regards sphericity. Having been 
perfectly dried by artificial heat, the shot ore sorted accord¬ 
ing to their sizes by means of a series of sieves, the meshes 
of which have different degrees of fineness. A sieve having 
the smallest meshes is first used, that the smallest sized 
shot may pass through and be collected. What remain 
are transferred to the sieve next in fineness, to separate shot 
of the second size, and so on in succession. The process of 
separating the imperfect shot is very simple, and is thus 
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performedA shallow wooden tray is suspended by cords 
from the ceiling of the room, and into this a certain auan - 
tity of shot is put: by raising one end of the tray, anil giv¬ 
ing it a motion from side to side, the shot will roll about, 
such as are perfectly spherical finding their way off the tray 
into a reservoir placed at its lowest side, while those which 
are of imperfect form run against and are detained by the 
sides of the tray, so that they can be collected in a separate 
vessel after the perfect shot have all run off. The shot thus 
sorted are then polished by putting about half a ton to¬ 
gether into an iron barrel which that quantity will nearly 
fill. By means of a rotary movement given to the barrel, 
the shot are made to rub against each other, and thus ac¬ 
quire a black colour and a lustrous appearance. 

The quantity of lead produced in this country is much 
beyond what is wanted for home use, and the surplus is 
necessarily exported. The trade in this metal with foreign 
countries and British dependencies, during each of the last 
ten years, has been as follows:— 

Foreign lead. Drill.h lead and allot exported. 



Imported. 

Ton.. 

Exported. 

Tom. 

Weight. 

Tom. 

Value. 

1828 

2,479 

1,784 

10,021 

£i 77,983 

1829 

1,508 

1,700 

6,834 

114,555 

1830 

662 

859 

7,442 

106,789 

1831 

1,232 

1,234 

6,777 

96,333 

1832 

1,090 

957 

12,181 

144,653 

1833 

790 

857 

9,015 

120,714 

1834 

969 

865 

8,672 

142,513 

1835 

1,276 

1,268 

11,082 

195,144 

1836 

1,893 

913 

9,7C9 

224,981 

1837 

1,806 

1,520 

7,863 

155,257 


The above quantities are exclusive of litharge, red lead, 
white load, and lead ore, which are every year exported in 
considerable quantities. Tho export of British lead, in all 
its forms, during each of the fore-going years, has been as 
follows:— * 

Tons. Ton*. 


1828 . 

13,256 

1833 

11,145 

1829 . 

8,G47 

1834 

10,411 

1830 . 

9,309 

1835 

13,372 

1831 . 

7,932 

1830 

11,418 

1832 . 

13,898 

1837 

9,560 


The foreign lead imported is almost wholly supplied by 
Spain, the produco of exceedingly rich mines situated at 
Aclru in Granada. The quanlity furnished by those mines 
has fluctuated greatly ; a circumstance, in all probability, 
owing to the unsettled state of the country. The greater or 
less produce of these Spanish mines lias a great influence 
upon the price of lead in every market of the world; and 
at times has acted injuriously upon the mine-owners in this 
country, who have however, during the last few years, been 
realizing great profits. The market price of lead in London, 
during the spring of each of tho last ten years, has been:— 


1829 

Per fodder of 19f owt. 

£17 10 0 

1834 

Per foddor of 19i cwt. 

£17 15 0 

1830 

13 10 

0 

1835 

18 15 

0 

1831 

14 15 

0 

1836 

27 15 

0 

1832 

12 10 

0 

1837 

23 5 

0 

1833 

14 0 

0 

1838 

21 15 

0 


Tho principal markots for English lead are Russia, 
France, Holland, the British possessions in India, Brazil, 
and the British colonies in America. 

The produce of the Spanish lead-minoB, and its distri¬ 
bution m each of the years 1836 and 1837, as stated by a 
very competent authority, was as follows:— 

1836. 1837. 

Ton*. 'Jon*. 

Estimated produce of the mines . 25,000 15,000 

Exports to France . . 16,700 12,000 

Italy, the Adriatic, and 
Sicily . 1,700 2,000 

Belgium and Holland . 1,000 1,600 

England . . 600 500 

North of Europe . 400 1,000 

Portugal . . 400 

Gibraltar and Spanish 
ports, mostly in tran¬ 
sit for foreign mar¬ 
kets . . 2,000 3,500 

23,000 21,000 

Some lead-mines have been opened and worked upon a 
small scale in Missouri, one of the United States of North 


America. The total produce of this metal in the United 
States, in each of the ton years from 1826 to 1835, the latest 
as to which tho accounts have been made oublic, was:— 



Ton.. 


Tons. 

1826 

1,042 

1831 

2,879 

1827 

2,720 

1832 

1,911 

1828 

8,496 

1833 

3,545 

1829 

6,451 

1834 

3,558 

1830 

3,719 

1835 

1,676 


LEAD, MEDICAL PROPERTIES OF. In a purely 
metallic state, lead produces no action on the human system, 
except such as arises from its mechanical properties ; but as 
soon as it has become oxidized, it can combine with the 
contents of the stomach, and produce different effects, ac¬ 
cording to the nature of the substances it meets with: 
hence even a leaden bullet, swallowed, has given rise to the 
symptoms characteristic of the presonce of lead. ‘ In what¬ 
ever form lead is habitually applied to the body, it is apt to 
bring on the train of peculiar symptoms: the inhalation of 
its fumes, the habitual contact of any of its compounds 
with tho skin, the prolonged use of them internally as me¬ 
dicines, or externally as ointments and lotions, and the 
accidental introduction of them for a length of time, with 
the food, may, sooner or later, equally induce colica picto- 
num, or painters’ colic. Of all exposures none is more rapid 
or certain than breathing the vapours or dust of the prepa¬ 
rations of lead.' (Christison.) Thus the workmen at Lead 
Hills in Lanarkshire are stated never to have the lead-colic 
until they work at the smelting furnaces. The action of lead 
on the human frame differs greatly according to the kind of 
preparation of lead, the quantity employed, the length of 
time or frequency of exposure to it, and the channel of its 
introduction into the body. If injected into a vein, acetate 
of load, even in small dose, will produce almost immediate 
effects ; while if taken into the stomach it is much slower, 
and a considerable quantity is requisite to produce serious con¬ 
sequences. In the latter instance the effects are both local 
and remote: ‘One class of symptoms indicates inflammation 
of the alimeutary canal; another, spasm of its muscles; and 
a third, injury of the nervous system, sometimes apoplexy, 
more commonly palsy, and that almost always partial and 
incomplete. Each or these classes of symptoms may exist 
independently of the other two; but the last two aro moro 
commonly combined.’ (Christison On Poisons, p. 511.) The 
rapidity of action is also determined by the solubility of lbe 
preparation or salt of lead; while the degree of effect is 
also closely connected with the solubility, the more insolu¬ 
ble sails being nearly powerless—a circumstance which 
supplies a convenient mode of disarming the others of their 
virulence by converting them from soluble to insoluble sails. 
Fatal cases from poisoning by large quantities of the salts of 
lead are not numerous, as there is in general time to admi¬ 
nister antidotes; but death from the slow and insidious intro¬ 
duction of lead into the system is of frequent occurrence. 
The principal source of these is tho use of water or other 
fluids containing lead in solution, the intermixture of lead, 
as adulterations or accidentally, with articles of food, or 
handling preparations of lead in the daily business of arti¬ 
sans, such as painters, plumbers, &c. 

The danger of using water from leaden pipes or cisterns 
was known even to the Romans; nevertheless they are still 
extensively used, and the rarity of any fatal results shows 
that the risk has been much overrated. This is sufficiently 
explained by the protecting power of tho insoluble salts of 
lead, formed by the action of tho ingredients of the water 
on the load, which hinders the subsequent supplies of water 
from coming in contract with the metal. Waters however 
which are remarkably pure, and particularly distilled waters, 
dissolve the lead, and becoming impregnated with it, cause 
serious accidents. But waters which ubound with calcareous 
salts, or hard waters, speedily encrust the interior of the 
cistern, and remove the source of danger. The more im¬ 
pure the water, tho more certainly will it form a protecting 
incrustation; hence the Thames water scarcely ever pro¬ 
duces hurtful effects from standing in leaden cisterns pre¬ 
viously to being used. No water should ever be drunk or 
employed for culinary purposes out of new cisterns; but 
water should be allowed to stand in them for some time 
without being renewed, for only after a crust has been 
formed does the water become safe; or to expedite this, a 
little phosphate of soda or iodido of potassium may be 
added, or a few drops of sulphuric acid may be used. 
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The lid or cover of oistems should never be made of 
lead, as the vapour which condenses on it possesses all the 
solvent power of distilled water. It is also unsafe to use 
water which has flowed over leaden roofs, more particularly 
in towns, as the surface of the lead is almost invariably 
coated with some soluble salt. 

It is however an error to attribute all the changes which 
lead used for roofs or cisterns undergoes solely to the cor¬ 
rosive power of water. (See case by Dr. Wall, quoted in 
Christison, p. 488, edit. 1836.) The holes with which the 
lead is often riddled are caused by the larva of an insect, 
the Callidium bajulus , in the stomach of which lead is often 
found. (Kirby and Spence’s Entomology, i., p. 233.) 

Perfumed distilled, waters, such as orange-flower water, 
often contain lead in solution, derived from the solder ce¬ 
menting the copper vessels in which these are imported, 
whenever lead has been employed instead of tin solder. 

No kind of adulteration or impregnation with lead, from 
accident or ignorance, is more common than that of wine 
or cyder. Even a single shot of lead left by accident in a 
bottle after cleaning has produced severe colic; and the 
more extensive use of the salts of lead to fine wines, as it is 
termed, that is, to remove their acid taste and make them 
sweet, has occasioned most serious consequencos. In the 
cyder-presses, and in the worms of stills, lead was formerly 
employed, but it is now nearly banished from use. Lead 
is sometimes employed either ignorantly or fraudulently, 
to render tart and bad wines marketable. The lead, if 
present, maybe detected by appropriate teste, among others 
by Hahnemann's wine test, made by putting into a small 
phial sixteen grains of sulphuret of lime, prepared in the 
dry way, and twonty grains of cream of tartar. The phial 
is to be filled with water, well corked, and occasionally 
shaken for tho space of ton minutes. When the powder 
has subsided, the clear liquor is to ho decanted off, and 
preserved in a well-stopped bottle. This liquor, when fresh 
prepared, discovers lead by causing a dark-coloured preci¬ 
pitate. Domestic and British wines, tho nature of the 
fruit used in preparing them unavoidably causing them to 
be more aoid than those prepared from the grape, are most 
likely to be impregnated with load, particularly as m some 
cookery hooks it is ignorantly recommended to sweeten 

Another important source uf impregnation of articles of 
food with load is conueeted with the uso of earthenware 
glazed with lead. Anything containing vegetable acids, if 
kept in such vessels, will act on the load, and may produce 
poisonous effects. Even milk cannot be kept with safely in 
leaden-glazed dishes. For all preserves, jellies, &o., Bristol 
ware, which is glazed with salt, should be employed. No¬ 
thing can be more dangerous than to keep vinegar in leaden 
bottles, or even in jars glazed with lead. The use of ace¬ 
tate or sugar of lead to clarify syrups or honey, or to render 
brandy pale, is to be avoided. Rum, hollands, and geneva 
are occasionally adulterated with lead, and cause extensive 
evil. Colouring choose with red-lead is equally hazardous, 
them- 

In small medicinal doses acetate of lead, which is almost 
the only salt administered internally, produces a direct 
action on the secretions of the stomach, combining with the 
albumen, and forming compounds which are for the most 
part insoluble in water and acids, bnt occasionally forming 
other compounds which are soluble by the addition of a 
small quantity of acetic, hydrochloric, or lactic acid. As 
these acids exist in variable auautitics and under different 
circumstances, the degree ana kind of action will be differ¬ 
ent, according aa the lead is dissolved and conveyed to distant 
orgaus, or as it remains nearly undissolved and accumulated 
on the mucous membrane. In the greater number of 
cases it is very slowly introduced into the circulation. 
Even a considerable dose may display merely local effects, 
exciting irritation and inflammation; though these are 
sometimes followed by colic, convulsions, coma, or local 
palsy. 

By a repetition of small doses the secretion of most 
mucous surfaces is diminished, and constipation occurs; 
the heart's action is reduced, and the calibre of the arteries 
is lessened and exhalation checked: if bwmorrhage should 
exist, that generally stops. Acetate of lead thus appears 
to be decidedly sedative and astringent. It manifests its 
sedative effect even when s- iiied externally, and lessons 
discharges from ulcers, thougn its application to these is not 
always safe. Even white-lead (carbonate of lead) ointment 
applied to uleen hat proved fetal. 


Acetate of lead should always be dissolved in distilled, 
not in common water. It is a most improper application to 
inflamed cornea whenever that is ulcerated, as it forms a 
white compound which is apt to get imbedded in tho 
cornea. 

The diseases in which it proves most useful ore increased 
discharges either from mucous surfaces or in haemorrhages. 
In diarrhoea, dysentery, but, above all, in cholera, when 
combined with opium, it is a most efficacious remedy (Dr. 
Graves, in Medical Gazette, Oct. 14, 1837); in fevers at¬ 
tended with diarrhoea it is also useful. Combined with 
opium on which boiling water has been poured, it forms a 
most grateful wash to erysipelatous and other inflamed sur¬ 
faces. In all cases care must be observed in its uso. In 
poisoning by acetate of lead or by litharge, the best antidotes 
are sulphate of Boda (Glauber salts), sulphate of magnesia 
(Epsom salts), or alum, to decompose or form an insoluble 
compound, and afterwards the stomach-pump may bo used, 
or emetics of sulphate of zinc may be given. [Painters’ 
Colic] 

LEAD, BLACK. [Plumbago.] 

LEAF, THE, is an expansion of the bark of a plant, 
from whose axil a leaf-bud is developed. It is usually thin, 
anil traversed with one or more veins, composed of woody 
and vascular tissue; sometimes it is fleshy, and occasionally 
cylindrical, or nearly so. Its veins form a double stratum, 
of which the upper is in connection with the alburnum, and 
the lower with the liber of the branch on which it grows. 
When leaves have been macerated long enough, it is easy 
to separate these two strata. The veins are held together 
by a green or coloured parenchyma, which is enclosed in an 
epidermis pierced by stomates or openings, supposed to be 
for the purpose of respiration. A loaf is either united to 
the stem by means of a petiole or stalk, or it is sessile, that 
is to say, seated on the branch without an intermediate 
stalk; through tho petiole pass the veins before they can 
expand into the broad or green part forming the blade of 
the leaf. When the stem is angular, the leaf is not con¬ 
fined to tho angles or the spaces between them, but grows 
from either indifferently, only uniformly in the same 
species. 

The petiole is usually articulated with the stem, rarely 
with’ the blade of the leaf; the latter however sometimes 
happens, as in the orange. It usually loses itself in the 
parenchyma of the blade, but sometimes passes beyond it, 
and in compound leaves often forms a tendril or spine. 
Sometimes, as in the orange and in Nepenthes, and some 
other plants, it assumes the appearance of the leaf itself. 
Occasionally, as in New Holland Acacias, it is the only 
part of tho leaf that the plant continues to bear after in¬ 
fancy, and, in the opinion of some botanists, it is what we 
call the leaf in the majority of Endogens; the latter how¬ 
ever is an opinion but little held. It is not uncommon for 
tho petiole to expand into a sheath ( vagina ) surrounding 
the stem, as in grasses, orchidaceous and many other 
plants. Some writers have believed this to be a special 
organ, because in certain instances leaves have both a flat 
sheathing base and a tapering body bearing the blade; but 
in such cases there is nothing more than a petiole dilated 
at the base and contracted at the apex. 

Some leaves are furnished with an appendage, which in 
grasses is a thin membranous body arising from the base of 
the lamina, and in palms is a coarse net, formed, as is said, 
of tissue belonging to the veins of the leaves. 

When leaves have but one blade, they are simple, as in 
the apple; but when there is more than one blade, each 
seated on a ramification of the petiole, a leaf is called com¬ 
pound. Of these and of tho external form of the leaf 
there are endless modifications. Between 200 and 300 aro 
enumerated by Bischoff. (Lindley’s Introduction to Botany ; 
Bischoff’s Handbuch der Botanisohen Terminologje.) 
Their normal figure is oval, produced by two arcs which 
intersect each other at each end. They are consequently 
quite symmetrical, the one aide being exactly like tho 
other; here und there however instances to the contrary are 
found, especially in Ultnncew and Begoniooese, where the 
two sides of the base, and in Orchidacew the twp sides ot 
the apex, are unequal; such leaves are called oblique. 

The substance of the leaf consists of parenchyma, con¬ 
necting the veins of woody and vascular tissue. It differs 
greatly in different plants, and appears to be so arranged 
as to meet the wants of the species in which it is found. 
Usually the cells of parenchyma belonging to the upper 
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surfoce are planted perpendicularly upon the epidermis, 
white those of the under surface are parallel with it; but 
this varies very much, and it often happens that the ar- 
rangement of the parenchyma is alike on both sides of the 
lean AH that appears uniform with respect to this sub¬ 
stance is that it contains grains of chlorophyll in abun¬ 
dance, that it is traversed by air cavities in all directions, 
and that the latter are universally in communication with 
the stomates. The usual cause of the under side of leaves 
being paler than the upper is that the parenchyma is more 
cavernous on that side than the other. 

In their position leaves are usually either alternate or 
opposite, in pairs upon the stem; in some however there are 
more than two leaves placed on the same plane, which are 
called verticillate. But when leaves aro so closely arranged 
upon a stem that their bases touch, as in pine cones, the 
pine apple, the young shoots of asparagus, and in all leaf- 
buds', it universally is found that they indicate a spiral 
direction; and observation has shown that in fact tiiis is 
the real plan of arrangement, however much it may 
be obscured by one cause or other. The subject of 
spiral arrangomont in leaves has beon treated as a mathe¬ 
matical Question by Messrs. Scliimper, Braun, Bravais, and 
others. (Link, Elementa, i. 448, ea. 2.) 

Independently of their ordinary variations in form, leaves 
occasionally assume extraordinary appearances. Of this 
nature are those which, developing under water, form only 
their veins, without any connecting parenchyma, and con¬ 
sist of delicate thread-shaped segments. Another kind are 
the pitchers or hollow water-vessels found upon such plants 
as Nepenthes, Sarracennia, Dischidia, &c., in which some 
part of the leaf is rolled up so as to form a cavity capable 
of holding water. When such bodies have a lid, the latter 
is always the lamina, and the pitcher itself the modified 
petiole. In this country we have something of the kind in 
Utricularia, which forms under water little transparent 
bags, determined to bo petioles by their analogy with the 
same parts in exotic species, in which a lamina also exists. 

The most remarkable modifications of the leaf are how¬ 
ever those common ones where it changes first into a bract, 
then successively into sepals, petals, stamens, and carpels. 
That those organs arc really mere modifications of leaves is 
now so well known as to require no evidence to support the 
statement. (Lmdley’s Introduction to Botany, p. 524, 
ed. 2.) 

By Linnaeus certain kinds of leaves were called fronds, 
upon the supposition that they were a composition of both 
leaf and branch fused as it were together. Ho applied the 
idea to palms and ferns chiefly. No one now entertains 
such an idea of palms, whose foliaceous organs, although 
of vory large size, sometimes as much as 30 or 40 feet in 
circumference in the Talipot Palm of Ceylon, differ from 
ordinary loaves in nothing else. The term is still applied 
to ferns, hut upon no intelligible ground, as in those plants 
also any comparative anatomist can demonstrate that tho 
so-called fronds are entirely analogous to tho leaves of other 
plants. It is only in Lemna, Marchantia, Liohens, and such 
plants, that a frond, that is, a combination of leaf and stem 
into one body, is to he found. 

Tho function of leaves is to elaborate the crude sap sent 
into them by the stem, to digest it, convert it into the secre¬ 
tions peculiar to each species, and to direct it afterwords 
into tno hark. In order to enable them to perform these 
important duties, they have a very largo surface exposed 
immediately to light and air; a still larger surface capable 
of respiration, if we consider their innumerable air-cham¬ 
bers ; and there are passages through their epidermis to re¬ 
gulate their respiration and perspiration. The latter is 
brought on chiefly by the stimulus of solar light; to guard 
against the excessive action of which they are in all cases 
protected by a tough homogeneous cuticle lying on the 
outside of the epidermis, and by peculiar arrangements of 
the cells of the latter part, which are thin and thin-sided, or 
thick and thick-sided, in one stratum or in many strata, 
according to the circumstances under which a plant is in¬ 
tended naturally to grow. In submersed plants this pro¬ 
vision is so slight that their leaves shrink up and wither as 
soon as they are exposed to the air: in plants destined to 
inhabit dry, hot, sunburnt situations, tho provision is so 
abundant that they will live for many months without any 
supply of moisture. 

It is in consequence of these important otfices which the 
leaf is intended to perform that in all plant* it is so indis¬ 


pensable that they should tie protected from injury of what 
ever kind. 

LEAF-BOD, is an important organ of plants. It consists 
of leaves in a rudimentary state, resembling scales, arranged 
one over the other, and usually in a spiral manner, around 
a cellular conical centre, which has the power of growing 
upon the application of certain stimuli, namely, light 
and moisture combined with a variable degree of tempera¬ 
ture. It is regarded by physiologists us a miniature plant, 
partaking in some measure of the nature of the embryo, 
and although in its natural condition only forming part of 
a complicated system of organization in connection with 
otlior leaf-buds, y ot having an independent power of growth, 
which it is capable of exercising, if separated from the 
branch or system to which it belongs. This fact is obvious 
in the common gardening operation of propagation, for which 
purpose the buds of plants are cut off and made to form 
new individuals, as in the process called budding, in strik¬ 
ing from eyesd-e. leaf-buds), grafting, layering, propagation 
by cuttings, and the like. None of these operations can 
succeed except through tho independent vitality of the leaf- 
bud. For this reason a plant must bo considered a compound 
being, analogous to polypes and similar zoophytes. 

As the leaf-bud is of this essential importance to a plant, 
nature takes the utmost care to guard its delicate internal 
tissuo from accidents. For winch purpose the external 
scales are filled and divided by air, and consequently form 
numerous non-conducting plates; or they are in addition 
clothed with a thick fur, with a soft resin, or with other 
similar secretions. 

The leaf-bud is always produced in the axil of a leaf, and 
placed in immediate communication with the cellular hori¬ 
zontal system of a plant, of which system it is a peculiar 
development; and it is especially deserving of notice, that 
all leaves or modifications of leaves, he their external form 
or colour what they may, are capable of forming leaf-buds 
in their axils. 

Tho manner in which the scales of a bud are packed varies 
very much; if we suppose them to ho looked at when cut 
transversly, tho sections will represent the following appear¬ 
ances, to which the names added at the foot of the wood 
cut are technically applied. 



I. Applicative, or appreBBed 
ii. Conduplioate 

3 Imbricate - 
4. Kquitant-terete - 
6. Kquitaut ancipital 

6. Equitaut triquetrum* • 

7. Obvolute, or somi-arnplexa 

8. Gyrate, or circinatu - 

9. Involute - 

10. Kquitant tetraquotral - 

II. Plicate 

12. Involute (a variation) 

13. Revoluto - 

J4. Convolute, or supervolute 


(Viscum album'). 
(Cera&ii* communin')* 
(Syringa vul/.im) 

- tVnccinium Myrt Ulus'). 

- - ( Iru* germatiicA). 

- - p.UiidoM.t). 

- - ^Sapoiiaria officinalis). 

- • (Droseia aiighcn). 

- - (Viola otloraU) 

. * (Sotno Care Vs). 

• - (Vitis vinifera), 

- - (1‘ytiw Malm). 

- - M’olyguuum IVrsicnriu). 

- ^l’runus Armeuiaca). 


LEAGUE, LEUCA, LEUGA, LEUVA, LEW EKE, 
&c. An itinerary measure, which in modern English 
always means the twentieth part of a degree of latitude, or 
three of what aro called geographical miles, each of which 
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is the sixtieth part of a degree. The variation of the degrees 
of latitude is not sufficient to make this measure sensibly 
incorrect for nautical purposes; and the league of our 
sailors may be described and easily remembered as 3'456 
statute miles of 1760 yards each. The same marine league 
lsused by the French and other nations: besides which the 
French have among their itinerary land measures two dis¬ 
tinct leagues (or limes, in some of the provinces leguee), the 
first of 2000 toises, or 2-42 English statute miles, which is 
the legalpostingmeasure; the second of 25to the degree, 
or 2'77 English miles. These are selected from among the 
French measures for their celebrity, and not as being the 
only ones: (or before the Revolution there was no legal 
itinerary measure, and the length of the league varied from 
province to province. (Paucton.) 

lire leuca of the antient English law writers is necessary 
to be determined before the rights given by many charters 
oan be defined ; but unfortunately the length of this measure 
is enveloped in utter confusion. The modern lawyers, wo 
believe, evade the question by setting it down as a mile; thus 
the legal minimum distance between two markets, which was 
certailily seven leucs, is now called seven miles. We shall, 
in the present article, collect afew testimonies on the length 
of the leuca, and must leave the reader to form the best 
opinion which he can upon the varying presumptions which 
they afford. 

By citations in Ducange, Pauoton, &c„ it appears that 
Hesychius distinctly describes the Xtiyij,* and Jerome, Jor- 
nandes, &c., the leuca (stated by Camden to be derived from 
the Celtic leach, a stone) as a Gaulish measure; and the 
original Gallic league was set down by the Romans as a mile 
and a half of their own measure, which was in all probability a 
rough estimation, first used in the Itinerary of Antoninus. 
In that work the distances from place to place in Gaul are 
frequently given in leagues (always in whole numbers), 
which are in every instance reduced to Roman miles at the 
rate of a railo and a half to each league. (See also Amm. 
Marcell., xvi., c. 12.) Hence, taking the Roman foot at 11‘62 
English inches (which is a moan between the most trust¬ 
worthy measures) and the pace of five feet at 58‘1 inches, 
the Roman mile of 1000 paces is 1614 English yards, and 
the leuca was therefore 2421 yards, subject to the error of 
the Roman estimation; or 1'376 modern English miles, 
with the same reservation. 

This leuca in all probability was brought by the Normans 
into Englund. It is true that the Saxon charters of Ingulphus 
describe distances in leucte ; but the genuineuoss of these 
charters is now considered more than questionable, and 
perhaps this very circumstance is a presumption against 
them. But the leuca soon began to vary in size. Ducange 
cites an old metrologist who speaks of two leucse, the one 
legal, of 3000 paces, the other common, varying much in 
different countries. In the confusion incident to our sub¬ 
ject, it will be worth while to remember that it was not un¬ 
common, when a measure was found too short for con¬ 
venience, to double it without altering its name: thus 
among the list of old coins (1540) given by John Dee, is 
found the penny qf two pence. The registers of Battle Ab¬ 
bey (Sir H. Ellis) and the ‘Monasticon Anglicanum’ (Du¬ 
cange) describe the leuca as containing 12 quarantenm, or 
furlongs. Now the furlong (forty-long) is always 40 perches, 
and the porch, though varying much, yet was settled very 
early at 164 feet. Tins gives a modern statute mile and u 
half to the leuca; so that a certain set of old authorities 
countenance the notion that the leuca was in their time 
very little more than that of the Gauls. It is not worth 
while to take into account any possible variations of the 
foot: since all the information we can obtain is too rough 
even to make the whole difference between the Roman and 
modern English foot of consequonce. 

The earlier statutes do not define the itinerary measures; 
confining themselves entirely to those by which land and 
goods were bought and sold. And the itinerary measures 
seem to have been on the increase, perhaps for the following 
reasonThe jurisdiction of towns, monasteries, fisc., was 
usually defined as extending a leuca or a given number of 
leucse in every direction from their precincts, so that it be¬ 
came the interest of these powerful bodies to make the 
louca as long as possible. Tno old French term ban-1 ieue, 
banni-leuoa, or Teague of the edict or regulation, refers to 

* Tin reading in IlMycluui li, Aevyij, furpov n yaXaxroc. W« do 
not know who nude Uu correction TaKaTUciv, but this word or ToAdrai; 
it probably the tight reeding. 


the spaoe over which jurisdiction was granted. Ingulphus 
perhaps lets us a little into the secret when, speaking of 
his own monastery, he says,‘ Prudentissimi metatores, con¬ 
tra malitiam emulorum nostrorum piissimd providentea, 
potius plus quam minus ponere voluerunt.' The same In- 
gulphus informs us that m his time the usual league was of 
2000 paces, or 1*635 modern English miles, if the Roman 
pace be meant: but he adds that the English, adopting a 
Norman word to their own measure, frequently spoke of 
leuctB when they meant miles. But it may be questioned 
whether the mile and the leuca ever became interchange¬ 
able words in writings or charters, at least in England: 
in several continental countries the term mile never be¬ 
came vernacular, and miliare is therefore translated by- 
league. 

There is sufficient evidence to show, that whatever the 
mile of a later date may have been, the leuca was generally 
two miles; though instances occur in which it is still de¬ 
scribed as 1500 paces. The following are extracts with which, 
we have been favoured from manuscripts in the British Mu¬ 
seum. In the registers of the monastery of Canterbury (uf 
the fourteenth century) we have the following: ‘ Mensura 
unius pollicis incipit ex transverso rodicum unguinum pol- 
lieis. Tres pollices unam palmam faciunt: quatuorpulmi 
faciunt unum pedem. Pes et dimidium faciunt citbitum 
parvum: Sex pai-vi cubiti faciunt cubitum magnum. Quin- 
que pedes faciunt possum unum. Centum viginti quinque 
passus faciunt stadium unum. Octo stadia faciunt unum 
miliare. Duo miliaria faciunt unam leucam.’ This gives 
a leuca of 10,000 feet. Again, in the same manuscript: ‘Me¬ 
morandum quod virga communis continct xvi. pedes ct di- 
mid. videlicet quinque ulnee et dimid. secundum standur- 
dura Regis. Idem xl. virgat. continent i. quarantenam. Item 
vii. quarantenm et dimid. iii. virgat. et ii. palm, continent 
unum miliar. Item duo miliar, continent i. loucam.’ This 
gives a leuca of the same length. In a manuscript supposed 
to be of the time of Edward IV. we find ‘ v. fote make a 
pase, and thcr go viii. forelongs to a mile in Yngland, and 
ii. ynglyseh mylo mako a ffrenshe lowoke.’ 

Bructon (Henry III.) and Fleta (Edward I.?) both assert 
(see the citations in Cowell, Comyns's * Digest,’ &c.) 6 leagues 
and half a league ami ihe third part of a half (or 
6ij leagues) as being the distance between two markets which 
do not injure each' other: because 20 miles is a reasonable 
day’s journey: now (both of them say) if the cliela, or day’s 
work, be divided into three parts, the first is for going to the 
market, the second for business, and the third for returning. 
This appears to mean that no murket should be established 
within a third of a day’s journey of any one who is already 
within a third of a day’s journey of the established market, 
so as to give him the option of going to either: that is, the 
two markets must bo at least j of 20 miles apart, which 
being further described os (ij leagues, shows that the leuca 
is two miles. This quotation is important, as establishing 
the meaning which the old law writers attached to the word. 

It may then, we think, be confidently asserted, that the 
league, which began as a mile and a naif (Roman), soon 
became lengthened, uutil it remained fixed at two of the 
miles of the day. It appears also that this length of two 
miles was a settled league at so early a period, that it is the 
measure of our oldest law writers, and of most of the oldest 
charters. It depends therefore upon the milo of the thir¬ 
teenth and fourteenth centuries ; and we must refer to the 
article Mile for the discussion of its absolute length. In 
order that matters of computation very nearly related may 
not be separated, we refer to that article some independent 
evidence on the length of the league, which makes no 
mention of the mile. We shall finish this article by stat¬ 
ing our oonviction that the length of the league or leuca 
was, in the time of the old law writers, very near, one way 
or the other, to two modern statute miles and nine-tenths 
of a mile; the old mile being to the modern statute mile 
in the proportion of 45 to 100. 

LEAGUE. [Guise, Dukei op.] 

LEAKE, ADMIRAL SIR JOHN, born at Rotlierhithe 
in 1656, was bred to the sea, and from 1677, when he 
fought in Sir E. Spragge’s action with Van Tromp, to the 
end of the century, served with high credit in various sta¬ 
tions; more especially he distinguished himself in tho 
battle of La Hogue. Being in command on the Spanish 
coast during the War of the Succession, he obtained much 
honour by the skill and gallantry which he displayed in 
relieving Gibraltar, first in October, 1704, secondly in 
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Much. 1705. In the lame year he bore an active part iu 
the reduction of Barcelona, which again he relieved in 
April, 1706,when besieged by the Spaniard* and French, and 
in great extremity. In the tame year he commanded the 
fleet at the capturing of Alieant, Carthagena, and the 
island of Majorca, and in 1708 of Sardinia and Minorca. 
After the death of Sir Cloudetley Shovel in 1707, Sir John 
C-eake woe made commander-in-chief of the fleet, and in 
1709 Rear-Admiral of Great Britain, on which occasion the 
queen paid him the high compliment that ‘she was put in 
mind of it by the voice of the people.’ In the same year he 
became a lord of the Admiralty, and continued high in 
office until the death of Queen Anne. Being superseded 
on a pension on the accession of George I., he spent the 
rest of his life in retirement, and died August 1, 1720, 
leaving a high professional reputation for skill, courage, 
prudence, and success. His private character is repre¬ 
sented in a very amiable light. (See the ‘Life’ by his 
grandson S. M. Leake, 1750, and a long article in the 
‘ Biographical Dictionary,’ 8vo.) 

LEAMINGTON. [Warwickshire.] 

LEAP YEAR, the name given to every fourth year of 
the Julian calendar, in which one additional day (a twenty- 
ninth day of February) is reckoned. This correction con¬ 
stitutes the distinction of the Julian calendar: the neces¬ 
sity for the Gregorian correction arises from the years being 
made a very little too long, one with another, by making 
them consist of 3651 days each, as is done when a day is 
added to each fourth year. The Gregorian correction is 
made by omitting three leap years in four centuries, and it 
is settled that the common years, which would otherwise 
be leap years, shall be those which terminate centuries in 
which the first pair of figures is not divisible by four. Thus 
the years 1800 and 1900 are not leap years, but 2000 is leap 
year: 2100, 2200, 2300 are not leap years, but 2400 is leap 
year. 

LEASE, Dimitsio, or Demissio (from the French laisser, 
permittere), is a demise or letting of lands or tenements, 
right of common, rent, or any hereditament, unto another 
for term of years or life, for a rent reserved. (Cowel’s 
Xu in Dictionary, art. ‘ Lease.') But it should be observed 
that tlio ‘reservation of a rent’ is no necessary part of the 
definition. The party letting is called the lessor, and the 
party to whom the property is let is ealled the lessee. 
A lease has also been defined to be a contract between 
a lessor and a lessee for the possession and profits of lands 
and tenements on the one side, and a recompense by rent 
or other consideration on the other. (Bac., Ab., tit.' Lease.’) 
The lessor who thus grants a term of years to a lessee out 
of some larger estate has a reversion to which the rent is 
incident, anil which gives him a right to distrain, by virtue 
of the relation thus created, provided a fixed rent bo 
reserved: fealty also is due from the lessee to the lessor. 
[Distress.] 

The lessor contracts to give the lessee the possession of the 
lands and premises, and accordingly the lessee in posses¬ 
sion may maintain un action of trespass against a person 
who enters even the subsoil of his premises; as for instance, 
if such trespasser enters by means of a level or passage 
from a mine in adjacent premises, and takes coal from 
under the lessee’s land. (Lewis v. Braithwaite, 2 B. and 
Ad, 437.) The possession of the lessee comprises all that 
the lessor is entitled to, which in the cose of land extends 
indefinitely below the surface [Land] : this possession may 
exist without any property or ownership, as in the case just 
stated. 

A lease for years does not require a deed or livery of 
seisin, and at the common law no writing was necessary, al¬ 
though the entry of the lessee was requisite to givo it com¬ 
plete effect; but now, by the Statute of Frauds (29 Car. II., 
c. iii, s. 1), all leases, estates, interests of freehold or terms 
of years, created by livery and seisin only, or by parol, and 
not put in writing and signed by the parties so making or 
creating the same, or their agents thereunto lawfully au¬ 
thorised by writing, shall have the force and effect of leases 
or estates at will only, except leases not exceeding the term 
of three years from the making thereof, upon which the 
rent reserved to the landlord during such term shall amount 
to two-thirds at the least of the full improved value of the 
the thing demised. If the tenement is incorporeal or a 
reversion or remainder, a deed is necessary, and other leases 
are commonly made by deed, as covenants can be mode by 
deed only. (See Bird v. Higginton, 2 A. and E, and the 
P. C.> No. 835, 


cases there cited.) In leases for life livery of seisin or somo 
substitute for it is necessary. 

When there is a parol agreement for a lease, which would 
be void by the statute, but the tenant has entered in conse¬ 
quence of such agreement, and done other acts in part per¬ 
formance of it, courts of equity will decree that the landlord 
shall execute a lease according to the terms of such agree¬ 
ment, if it can be satisfactorily proved by evidence. 

It has been laid down that whatever words are sufficient 
to explain the intention of the parties, ‘ that the one shall 
divest himself of the possession, and the other come into it 
for such a determinate time, such words, whether they are 
in the form of a licence, covenant, or agreement, are of 
themselves sufficient, and will, in construction of law, 
amount to a lease for years, as effectually as if the most 
proper and pertinent words had been made use of for that 
purpose: and, on the contrary, if the most proper and au¬ 
thentic form of words whereby to describe and pass a 
present lease for years are made use of, yet if upon the 
whole deed there appears no such intent, but that they are 
only preparatory and relative to a future lease to be made, 
the law will rather do violence to the words than break 
through the intent of the parties; for a lease for years 
being no other than a contract for the possession and profits 
of land on the one side, and a recompense of rent or 
other income on the other, if the words made use of are 
sufficient to prove such a contract, in what form soever they 
are introduced, or however variously applicable, the law 
calls in the intent of the parties, and models and governs 
the words accordingly.’ (Bac., Ab., tit. ' Lease,’ K.) How¬ 
ever, the words ‘ grant,’ ‘ demise,’ and ‘ to farm let’ (which 
are commonly all used together), are the most proper 
operative words to constitute a lease for yearn. 

For the reasons stated in the passage just quoted, it is 
frequently found difficult to decide whether an informal 
written instrument shall have the operation of a lease, or 
shall be considered only as an agreement for a future lease. 
Much of the litigation on the subject of leases has arisen 
out of this difficulty. ‘When a person agrees to let pre¬ 
mises for a term, it is not unusual for the intended assignee 
to be let into possession on executing an agreement for a 
lease, either as a temporary arrangement until a lease can 
bo executed, or with a view of avoiding the expense* of a 
lease altogether. But such a course is strongly to be de¬ 
precated, on account of the various questions which have 
arisen in regard to the ascertained time and execution of 
such agreements, and the unsatisfactory state in which it 
places the rights and remedies of the respective parties. 
The tenant has no security for his possession, since he is 
liable to eviction in un action at law (Hamerton v. Stead, 

3 Barn. & Cross., 478); nor has the owner any summary 
means of enforcing payment of his rent; for it is settled 
that, under such an agreement, no distress can bo levied, 
the landlord's only remedy for lus rent being an action for 
use and occupation (Ilegan v. Jackson, 2 Taunt., 148; 
Dunk v. Hunter, 5 Barn. & Aid., 322; and see 3 Bam. & 

4 Cress., 480): unless indeed rent has actually been paid 
under the agreement; in which case, as the payment of rent 
creates an actual tenancy from year to year between the 
parties, the landlord may distrain. (4 Bytliewood’s Convey¬ 
ancing, by Jaiman, 331.) 

The editor then enters into an examination of the two 
classes of cases, namely, those iu which instruments of the 
nature of agreements for leases have been held to amount 
to actual leases, and those in which they have been decided 
to be agreements only. All that cau be done here is to 
state briefly the general conclusion at which he arrives 
from this examination. 

‘ A comparison,’ he says, ‘ of these two classes of cases 
will serve to show the impossibility of reconciling all the 
decisions upon the subject. The sound and sensible rule 
seems to be, that where the paper is executory in its terms, 
and contains no words of present demise, particularly 
where an intention to execute a lease is expressed, it is to he 
construed as an agreement only; and to this rule the later 
judges have certainly inclined. Much of the discrepancy in 
the determinations is produced by the cases of Poole v. 
Bentley and Doe v. Groves, in which, it will be remem¬ 
bered, Lord Ellenborough and the rest of the Court of 
King’s Bench held that an instrument by which one party 
agreed to let, and the other to take, premises on certain 

• {lenities other differences between the two iu regard to expense, (here 11 a 
difference between the stamp duties chargeable on looses and agreement*. 
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terms, and grant and accept a lease, operated as an actual 
lease, with an agreement to execute a future lease, by way >f 
farther assurance. The prqfessfd principle indeed of these 
cases is not at variance with the general current of autho- 
tities: for his lordship assumed that the instruments con* 
tabled words of present demise; and if such had been the 
fact, the case of Barry v. Nugent would clearly have au¬ 
thorised his lordship’s conclusion. But the assumption 
seems to be wholly unfounded; no operative words of demise 
can be collected from the instrument; therefore the coses 
may be considered as overruled by the later determinations, 
which seem to support the 'doctrine, as ably laid down by 
Sir James Mansfield in Morgan v. Bussell, except perhaps 
so for as the loomed chief-justice asserted that words of 
present demise might be controlled by an agreement to 
grant a future lease; for it is difficult to carry the rule to 
this extent consistently with the principle in the authorities, 
particularly with the case of Barry v. Nugent.' (4 ilythe- 
wood, by Jarman, 341.) 

The following is part of the doctrine of Sir James Mans¬ 
field above referred io:—‘ It would be a very wise rule, that 
whenever one person is about to grant and another to take 
a lease, until the lease was actually executed, no interest 
at law should pass. As to the question, What are usual 
covenants? it is an endless source of litigation. I have 
known parties long hung up at an inquiry before a master 
of chancery—What are the usual covenants? and it is tho ex¬ 
treme of folly either to give or to take possession under such 
an agreement till a lease is executed; but the convenience 
of parties sometimes requires it.’ (Morgan d. Dowding v. 
Bitsell, 3 Taunt., 65.) 

Every lease must contain a sufficient degree of certainty 
as to its beginning, continuance, and ending. But it may 
be made todetermine, before the time fixed, by a proviso or 
condition. In most modern leases there is a proviso, that 
if the rent is not paid within a certain time, and no sufficient 
distress is found on the premises, the lessor may re-enter. 
Where the lease is made to begin from an impossible dale, 
as the 30th of Fobruary, it will take offect from its delivery. 

A lease for years may be made to commence at a 
future time. If the lease is made at common law, of lands 
in possession, the lessor’s interest is not completed till he 
takes possession, for without having taken possession he 
cannot avail himself of all the rights and privileges of a les¬ 
see. But before ho takes possession he has an interest, 
technically called an interesse termini, which ho may re¬ 
lease, assign, or bequeath; but this interest is not capable 
of enlargement by release. If it is a lease of the reversion, 
and the lease is made by deed, such lease gives a vested 
interest and passes a portion of that revorsion to tho lessee, 
who thus stands in the relation of landlord tea prior lessee; 
but a reversionary lease, or a grant of a lcase, to commence 
on a future day, or on some given event, is only an interesse 
termini. 

When a lease is made by deed, there are certain cove¬ 
nants implied between tho parties in tho words usually em¬ 
ployed. Thus the words ‘grant or demise’ imply a cove¬ 
nant by the lessor that ho has a right to create tho term, and 
that the lessee shall have quiet enjoyment of the proporty 
demised. And the words ‘yielding and paying,’ in the 
usual reservation of rent, imply a covenant on the part of 
tho lessee that he will pay the rent, in the manner men¬ 
tioned in the reservation. But the implied covenants are 
restrained by the expressed covenants, of which many are 
commonly inserted in formal- leases, and which vary in 
their character according to the intention of the parties and 
the nature of the property demisod. 

The doctrine of Estoppels applies to leases for years. If 
a person execute a lease of lands, for any term by indenture, 
in which he has no estate whatevor, the want of which 
estate docs not appear upon the instrument, the lease will 
operate upon any interest which he may afterwards acquire 
n the same lands during the continuance of the term. To 
produce this effect an indenture is necessary, that die deed, 
Ming tho act of both parties, may render the estoppels re¬ 
ciprocal. (Burton On Beal Property, 850; see note (b), 
Btdlen v. Mills, 4 Nev. & Man., 29.) 

The assurance by which the whole term created by a 
lease is transferred to another is called an assignment, and 
by this transfer the assignee becomes liable, until he assigns 
to some other person, to all those covenants in the lease 
whiah are said to run with the land, that is to say, those 
covenants which are not personal and extrinsic to tne loose. 


But where the property is transferred for a part of the ori¬ 
ginal term only, tne transfer is called an under-lease, ana 
the under-lessee is not liable to the original lessor. [Assign¬ 
ment; Assignee.] 

It is not necessary, in order to make the assignee liable 
to the oovenants, that he should have taken possession of 
the lands or premises assigned; it is enough, for this pur¬ 
pose, that he has acquired all the interest in the term of 
years. It is now also settled that a mortgagee who takes 
a legal assignment of a term is bound by the covenants even 
if he has never taken possession of the laud or premises, or 
received rent; and the rule has been extended so far as to 
make an equitable mortgagee by deposit of the title-deeds 
also liable in equity to the covenants. ( Williams v. Bosan- 
quet, 1 Brod. & Bing., 238; 7 Sim., 149.) The practical 
inference to be deduced from these rules is, that a man should 
not take an equitable mortgage of a term of years by de¬ 
posit of title deeds, nor an assignment of the whole term, 
if he wishes to avoid the liability to the covenants; but lie 
should take an under-loase. 

A condition may be annexed to a term of years in its 
creation in two ways: either to operate only if enforced by 
the entry of the lessor or his representatives; or to make 
the lease determine at once on performance or breach of 
the condition itself, without any additional ceremony. 

‘ Conditions annexed to a chattel are more favoured by the 
law than those which tend to defeat a freehold estate. A 
particular alienation may be prohibited on pain of forfeiture. 
But then the original limitation must not be to the lessee 
and his assigns, for this would be a contradiction. By the 
common law, covenants between the lessor and the lessee 
relating to the land would in general run with it on both 
sides; but the benefit of a condition was entirely lost by 
alienation of the reversion. This inconvenience was reme¬ 
died by stat. 32 Henry VIII., c. 34, which attaches both tho 
benefit and the obligation of conditions as well as covenants 
to tho reversion in the hands of a grantee or assignee. But 
still the benefit of a condition or covenant which is already 
broken, and requires to be enforced by entry or action, can¬ 
not be assigned; nor can that of a forfeiture actually com¬ 
mitted by the illegal alienation of the lessee.’ (Burton’s 
Law qf Beal Property, 851-857.) 

LEASE anil RELEASE. Of the various kinds of re¬ 
leases an account must be deferred to the article Release. 
For tho present purpose it will be sufficient to state that tho 
release here spoken of is the relinquishment of some right 
or bonefit to a person who has already some interest in a 
tenement, and such interest as qualifies him for receiving or 
availing himself of the right or benefit so relinquished. 
(Burton’s Law of Real Property, 45.) Before the passing 
of the Statute j>{ Uses ‘it appears that a lease for two or 
three years was sometimes made, and perfected by entry of 
the lessee, for the single purpose of his afterwards receiving 
a release of the reversion. Thus arose a sort of compound 
conveyance, called a lease and release, which, if the grantor 
were seised in fee simple, had the same effect as a feoffment.’ 
(Ibid., 62.) 

When it had been determined that the Statute of Uses 
operated so os to give an estate in land without entry, a 
lease for a year by bargain and sale was mode by the ven¬ 
dor to the purchaser. A use was thus raised to the bar¬ 
gainee, without any enrolment, which in the case of freo- 
hoid interests was required by the statute of enrolments; and 
the uso thus raised or created for the bargainee was con 
verted, by the Statute of Uses, into a legal estate. Thus 
the bargainee became immediately capable of accepting a 
release of the freehold and reversion: and a release was 
accordingly made to him, dated the day next after tho day 
of the date of tho bargain and sale. The release made to 
a purchaser who has an estate by virtue of the bargain and 
sale may either be a release at common law as referred to 
in the passage just quoted, or it may be a release under Urn 
Statute of Uses, which is now always meant- when we 
speak of the conveyance called a loose and release. 

This conveyance is said to have been first contrived by 
Sergeant Moore, at the request of Lord Norris, in order that 
some of his kindred should not know, by any search of 
public records, what settlement he should make of his 
estate. The validity of it was formerly doubted. But it 
wag resolved (18 Jac. I.) by the chief-justices Montague 
and Howard, and chief-baron Tanfield, that upon a deed 
of bargain and sale for years of land, though the bargainee 
never entered, if afterwards the bargainor makes a grant of 
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the reversion, reciting the lease, to divers uses, it was a 
good conveyance of the reversion. (Lutwich v. Mitton, Ore. 
Ja , 604.) And in a subsequent case, where there was a 
bargain and sale for years, followed by a release, judgment 
was given,—‘ that the lease being within the Statute of 
Uses, there was no need of an actual entry to make the 
lessee capable of the release; for, by virtue of the statute, 
he shall bo adjudged to be in actual possession.' ( Barkery. 
Keale, 2 Mod., 249.) 

Lease and release is now the most common assurance for 
the transfer of freehold estates. 

‘ In a lease and release, the lease is most pioperly made 
by the words “ bargain and sell” only, that all possibility of 
question as to the mode of its operation may be excluded: 
but the release has commonly a multitude of words, such as 
“ grant, bargain, sell, alien, release, and confirmthe varia¬ 
tion of which according to circumstances is for the most 
part more a matter of taste than of importance: and where 
the consideration is not pecuniary, the idle words “ bargain 
and sell” are countenanced by the insertion of a nominal 
consideration, as of ten shillings, acknowledged to be paid.' 
(Burton On Real Property, 541, 542.) 

When the conveyance by lease and release became a 
common assurance, only a nominal consideration was men¬ 
tioned in the bargain and sale; and it was held that even 
a reservation of a pepper-corn rent was a sufficient con¬ 
sideration to raise a use by a bargain and sale on which to 
found a release. 

‘ The recital of a lease for a year, in a deed of release, is 
good evidence of such lease against the releasor and all 
claiming under him (but not against strangers), without 
proving that there was such a deed, and that it was lost or 
destroyed. Not only estates in possession, but estates in re¬ 
mainder and reversion may be conveyed by leaso and 
release. Estates in remainder and reversion expectant on 
estates for lives may he conveyed by lease and release ; but 
in cases of this kind it is inaccurate to say that the releasee 
is in the actual possession of the premises; the proper ex¬ 
pression being, that they are actually vcslcd in him by virtue 
of the bargain and sale, and the operation of (he Statute 
of Uses. Incorporeal hereditaments, such as advowsons, 
tithes, rents, &<•,., may he conveyed by lease and release, for 
they are expressly named in the Statute of Uses, or com¬ 
prised under the general word hereditaments.’ (4 Cru. 
Dig., 114 , 115 .) 

Lease and Release is one of those which are technically 
culled the innocent conveyances, in contradistinction to those 
which are termed tortious. Thus, 

‘ A conveyance by lease and release docs not divest any 
estate, or create a discontinuance or forfeiture. Thus Little¬ 
ton says,—" By force of a release nothing shall pass but the 
right which ho may lawfully and rightfully release, without 
hurt or damage to other persons, who shall have right 
therein, after his decease.’’ And inasubsequent section he 
says,—“ If tenant-in-tail lets the land to another for term of 
years, by forco whereof the lessee hath possession, and the 
tenant-in-tail release all his right in the same land, to hold 
to the leasee and his heirs for ever, this is no discontinu¬ 
ance : but after the decease of tho tenant-in-tail, his issue 
may enter; for by such release nothing passed but for time 
of the life of the tenant-in-tail.” This conveyance will not, 
for the same reason, destroy a contingent remainder: there¬ 
fore if a person is tenant for life, with a contingent remain¬ 
der depending on his estate, and he conveys in fee by lease 
and release, tho contingent remainder will not be destroyed.’ 
(4 Cru. Dig., 116.) 

The various modes in which property in land can be 
settled by means of lease and release belong more particu¬ 
larly to the subjects of Powers and Uses. 

LEAST SQUARES, METHOD OF. This is a method, 
which, since its first introduction, has been shown to be the 
method of finding the most probable truth, when a number 
of discordant observations have been made upon a pheno¬ 
menon The earliest attempt at anything of tho sort was 
made by Cotes, in a tract entitled ‘ Estimatio Errorum in 
mixta mathesi,’ in which he very distinctly recommends a 
process which is identical with that of the method of least 
squares. It is remarkable that Cotes proposes his theorem 
not merely as a mode of finding a convenient moan (as was 
done by Legendre and Gauss), but as giving positively the 
most probable result. He even introduces the hypothesis 
of observations having different weights (though not with 
perfect correctness), and comes as near os possible to the 


assertion afterwards proved by Laplace. It will be worth 
while to quote the passage, as follows‘ Mihi vix quidquam 
ulterius desiderari videatur postquam ostensum ruerit quit 
ratione Probabilitas maxima in his rebus haberi possit, 
ubi diverse observations, in eundem finem institute, 
paullulum diversas ab invicem conclusiones exhibent. Id 
autem flet ad modum sequentis exempli. Sit p, locus ob- 
jecti alicujus ex observatione primd deftnitus, q, r, s, ejus 
dem objeeti loca ex observationibus subsequentibus; sint 
irtsuper P, Q, R, 8, pondera reciproed proportionalia spatiis 
evagationum, per que se diffundere possint Errores ex 
observationibus singulis prodeuntes, queque dantur ex 
datis errorum limitibus; et ad puncta p, q, r, t, mtelligan- 
tur pondera P, Q, R, 8, et inveniatur eorutn gravitatis cen¬ 
trum Z: dico punctum Z fore locum objeeti maximd proba- 
bilem qui pro vero ejus loco tutisaime haberi potest.’ 

Legendre, in his work on comets (1806), first distinctly 
proposed tho application of the method to any case, ana 
Gauss afterwurds stated that he had been in tho habit of 
using it since 1795. Finally, Laplace, in his ‘Theory of 
Probabilities’(1814), and we believe in a previous paper 
published in the ‘Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences,’ 
showed that this method was in all cases the one which 
the principles of that theory pointed out as giving the result, 
which, from the observations, has the greatest weight of 
probability in its favour. The details and demonstration of 
this method may be found in the work of Laplace cited, in 
the Berlin ‘ Astrouomisehes Jahrbuch,’ for 1834 and the 
two following years, and in the treatise on Probabilities in 
the ‘ Encyclopeedia Metropolitana.’ 

The most simple case of this method has been )n use as 
long as accurate observations have been made, under the 
name of taking an average or a mean. If three observations 
give 93, 94, and 98, then the mean of the three is 95, and 
if this be assumed as true, it is ulso assumed that the errors 
of the observations were 2, 1, and 3. The sum of tho squares 
of these is 4 + 1 + 9, or 14, and this is the least possible 
sum which can ho thus obtained. If for example, wo as¬ 
sume anything but 95, say 95 - l, the assumed errors are then 
2 - l, l'l and 2*9, tho squares of which are 4-41, 1‘21, and 
8*4!, the sum of which is 1403, more than 14. 

But the more extended cases of the method of least squares 
are those in which the result is not simply observed, but 
is to bo determined by operations upon the results of obser¬ 
vation. In all cases the rule is the same; namely, that 
result has the greatest probability in its favour, the assump¬ 
tion of which makes the sum of the squares of the errors 
tho least possible, provided that all tho observations are 
equally worthy of confidence. Without entering into fur¬ 
ther explanation, we shall give the results of one case. 

Suppose that A and a are to bo determined by observa¬ 
tion, the required result being A —a or the solution of tho 
equation a x = A. Supposo also, which is essential to the 
simple form of tho method which we now give, that all tho 
observations, both of A and a, are made under equally 
favourable circumstances. Say that four observations are 
made of each; those for a being p, q, r, and s: those for A 
being P, Q, R, and S. If then all the observations were 
perfectly correct, each of the equations px = P, ox — Q, 
r.v - R, sa:=: S, would be identical with ax = A. Sup¬ 
posing however that the observations are discordant, take 
what value of x we may, the several quantities p x — P, 
q.r — Q, r x — R, s x — S, will not be (as they should be) 
each equal to nothing. Whatever their value may be, the 
whole of each value will be error: and tho sum of tho 
squares of the errors, or 

(px — P) 8 + (q x — Q) 8 + (rx — R) 8 + (sx — S) 8 
must be made the least possible. The value of x which 
satisfies this condition is 

Pp + Qg + Rr-f Ss 

JO 8 + <] 2 + + 4' 8 

which is tho most probable value. 

The method of least squares is now universally used in 
astronomy, which is perhaps the only science m which so 
delicate a test is absolutely necessary. 

LEATHER (cuir, French; leder, German; leer, Dutch; 
leader, Danish; liider, Swedish; cuojo, Italian; cuero, 
Spanish; kusha, Russian). This substance, which is uni¬ 
versally employed throughout the civilized world, is pre¬ 
pared from the skins of animals, or it would perhaps be 
more correct to say, consists of that substance after it has 
been chemically changed by the process of tanning. This 

3 C 2 
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change it effected by means of a substance residing in 
several vegetable matters, to which the name of tannin has 
been given. When this tannin, which is soluble in water, 
is applied to tho hides of animals from which the hair, epi¬ 
dermis, and any fleshy or fatty parts adhering to them are 
removed, and which hides then consist wholly of griatin, 
also soluble in water, these two soluble substances so unite 
chemically as to form the wholly insoluble substance called 
leather. {Tanking.] 

The leather manufacture is one of great importance in 
this kingdom, giving employment in all its various branches 
to a very peat number of persons. It has been computed 
that taking into the account tanners, curriers, and dressers, 
shoemakers, glove-makers, harness-makers, sadlers, and 
other branches of the leather manufacture, there cannot be 
fewer than 250,000 persons supported by this branch of in¬ 
dustry. We have not at present any moans for ascertaining 
the quantity of leather made in the United Kingdom. The 
yearly average" production in the three years ending with 
*1822 was 48,244,026 pounds; the average production in the 
next three years was 63,051,096 pounds, being an increase 
of 30 per cent. This increase is in great part attributable 
to the reduction of the, duty from 3rf. to ljrf. per pound, 
which took place in 1822. In 1830 the duty was wholly 
repealed, and we have thenceforward no means for ascer¬ 
taining the quantity produced yearly. It is reasonable to 
suppose that the repeal of the duty, joined to the increase 
of the population, lias since caused at least as great an in- 
oroase in this branch of manufacture as followed the reduc¬ 
tion of the duty in 1822. In this case the annual produc¬ 
tion at this time will be 82,000,000 pounds, and the value, 
taking one quality with another, at the moderate price of 
1*. 4a. per pound, will amount to 5,466,0001. It has been 
assumed that tho value of the leather forms only one-third 
of the cost of the articles made with that material, at which 
calculation the ultimate value of the manufacture in this 
country must be 16,400,000/. Some persons have calcu¬ 
lated that the value of the leather—the raw material—forms 
Only one-fourth part of the aggregate value of leather goods, 
ana the manufacture must, according to their calculation, 
exceed 21 millions per annum. Nor will this amount ap¬ 
pear excessive if we consider that there is only a very small 
proportion of the people, however poor they may be, who do 
not wear leather shoes «r boots; that the use of leather 
gloves ie general among all hut the labouring class; and 
that the harness of horses used for pleasure, as well as those 
used for agricultural and other business operations, is made 
with this material, besides an endless variety of things in 
daily use, which will suggest themselves to every one’s mind. 

Nearly the whole of the leather made in this kingdom, 
and of the articles made with it, is used at homo. The 
quantity and declared value of leather, wrought and un¬ 
wrought, and the declared value of sndlery and harness, 
exported (almost wholly to our colonies and dependencies), 
in each of the ten years from 1828 to 1837, were as follows:— 


Sndlery 

Leather wrought and urn* might. *ud 1 lames*. 

Number of Pounds. Declared Value. Declared Value. 


1828 . 

1.321,542 

273,976 


89,600 

1829 . 

1,338,987 

268,380 


83,303 

1830 . 

1,495,003 

257,130 


78,321 

1831 . 

1,314,931 

246,410 


61,312 

1832 . 

1,407,729 

244,393 


52,583 

1833 . 

1,652,579 

279,624 


60,013 

1834 . 

1,617,421 

248,302 


63,095 

1835 . 

2,104,318 

285,934 


74,402 

1836 . 

2,042,471 

322,546 


94,059 

1837 . 

1,647,000 

255,818 


87,938 


The duty on leather, which was necessarily charged upon 
the weight produced, was impolitic, because of the regula¬ 
tions enforced by the revenue-officers for the prevention of 
fraud, but which also prevented the introduction of improved 
methods of manufacture; and it was also unequal in its 
pasture, falling most heavily upon those who were least 
able to bear it. The shoes of the labouring man were ne¬ 
cessarily made thicker and heavier, and therefore paid a 
greater amount of duty than shoes worn by the easy classes, 
on which ground alone it was important to repeal it, but 
there is every reason for believing that the improvement in 
the quality ofleather brought about since that repeal is of far 
greaterbenefit to all classes than the simple amount of the duty. 

The revenue derived from this manufacture in the ten 
yearn preceding the repeal of the duty was— 


1820 . £608,158 1825 . £443,000 

1821 . 600,282 1826 . 378,975 

1822 . 546,503* 1827 . 393,516 

1823 . 393,657 1828 . 414,863 

1824 . 434,481 1829 . 396,207 

LEAVEN. [BheadJ 

I.EBADA5A, L1VADIA. [Bceotu.] 

LEBANON. [Syria.] 

LE BLANC. [Blanc, Lb.] 

LEBRUN (or LE BRUN), CHARLES, an eminent 
French painter, was born at Paris in 1619. His father 
was an indifferent sculptor. The son, manifesting an early 
talent for drawing, was placed under the care of Simon 
Vouet. He however went to finish his studies at Rome, 
where he spent six years, during which time he diligently 
applied himself, under the guidance of Poussin, to acquire 
a thorough knowledge of the antique, and of the works of 
Raphael and other great masters. Lebrun had a very 
comprehensive genius, improved by profound study of history 
and of the manners of different nations. Few painters were 
better acquainted with the human mind and the influence 
of the passions on the countenance, as is shown in his 
‘ TraitS sur la Pliysionoraie,’ and * Sur le CaractSre des 
Passions.' In invention he has had few superiors. With 
a lively imagination he combined great facility of execution 
and sound judgment, and aimed at the greatest correctness, 
especially in the costume and details. His colouring, 
particularly m the flesh, is indifferent, retaining too much of 
the school of Vouet; his light and shade are often not happily 
distributed, and his foregrounds are generally deficient in 
force. His great merit obtained him the favor of Louis XIV., 
who appointed him his*principal painter, president of tho 
newly-orectod Academy of Painting and Sculpture, und di¬ 
rector of the Gobelin manufactory, conferred on him the 
order of St. Michael, and frequently visited his studio while 
he was engaged on the battles of Alexnndcr, the best- 
known ana most admired of nil his works, even the en¬ 
gravings from which give a high idea of his great abilities, 
and of the- elevated style of his composition and design. 
Lebrun died at Paris in 1690, at the ago of seventy-one. 

LECCE, a town in the kingdom of Naples, in the pro¬ 
vince of Terra di Otranto, which is often styled also * pro- 
vinciadi Lecce,’because Lecce is the residence of the Inlcn- 
denteof the province and of the courts of justice. Lecce is a 
bishop’s see, and one of the best built and liveliest towns in 
the kingdom, with wide streets, a handsome market-place, 
several line churches, a royal college, and 15,000 inha¬ 
bitants. Considerable trade is carried on here in agricul¬ 
tural products of the country, tho principal of which are oil, 
tobacco, wool, cotton, and gum. There are also manufac¬ 
tories of lace. 

The people of Lecce have a reputation for shrewdness 
and talent, and many of the natives have distinguished 
themselves in tho learned professions. Lecce is situated 
about 200 mites cast of Naples, and nine miles from tho 
Adriatic coast, in a plain on the north-east side of the range 
of hills which cross the Messapian peninsula in its entire 
length. A good road, 25 miles long, leads from Lecce 
across the peninsula to Gallipoli on the southern coast, and 
another road, lately finished, leads to Taranto, from which 
Lecce lies 45 miles east. It is about 20 miles south-east of 
Brindisi, and nearly the same distance north-west of 
Otranto. 

LECTOURE. [Gees.] 

LECYTHIDA'CEjE, an important but small natural 
order of plants with singular fruits, and very large fleshy 
flowers, inhabiting the woods of South America. They are 
regarded by De Candolle as a section of Myrtsceee, from 
which they differ in their leaves being alternate, and not 
dotted, the stariiens monadelphous, and extended on one 
side, in an unusual manner, into a broad lobe, which covers 
over the centre of the flower like a hood. 

- Among the plants belonging to this order are the follow¬ 
ing, which deserve particular notice. 

1. Lecythis ollaria, a tree inhabiting the forests of Cu- 
mana and Brazil, with a hard woody fruit ns -large as a 
child’s head, and opening by a lid like that of a jar or urn. 
It contains numerous large seeds. 

2. Lecythis Zapucajo, a large Guiana tree, with alternate 
oval leaves twelve inches long, and racemes of large fleshy 
red and white flowers. The fruit is hard, woody, urn¬ 
shaped, and about four inches broad by six inches high; it 
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contains numerous'sceds as large as almonds, and quite as 
agreeable when fresh. They are sometimes seen in the 
fruiterers' shops in London, where they are called Sapucaya 
nuti. 

3. Bgrtholletia exalsa, already described. [Berthoixetia.] 

4. Couroupita guianenm, or Cannon-ball tree. This 
plant takes its name from its large heavy woody fruit, 
which, according to Aublet, is about the size of a 36-pound 
shot, and although urn-shaped like the others, does not open 
by its lid, but is broken by its fall, or lies on the ground 
till it rots, before the seeds can extricate themselves. The 
flowers are very large and handsome, deep rose colour and 
white; the tree is of great size, with a trunk often more 
than two feet in diameter 



Flower and fruit of tbe Couroupita gmanenai*, or Cawnon-liaT* tree. 

LEDBURY. [Herefordshire.] 

LEDOUX, CLA.UDE NICOLAS, bom at Dormans, 
in the department of the Marne, in 173fi, quitted the 
college of Beauvais at tho ago of fifteen, and went to Paris, 
where he at flrBt gained ms livelihood by engraving j but 


an irresistible inclination lod him to the study of architec¬ 
ture, with the principles of which he made himself ac¬ 
quainted in Blondel’s ‘ Cours.’ His prepossessing person 
and ongaging address availed him for some time more than 
his talents, or rather procured for him opportunities of 
displaying the latter; and he knew so well how to turn 
them to account, that Madame Dubarry appointed him her 
architect in 1771. It was for her that he erected the 
elegant pavilion De Louveciennes, and the Chiteau de St. 
Vrin, near Arpajon. His high favour in that quarter not 
only established his celebrity with the public, but imme¬ 
diately procured for him numerous commissions, both in 
the capital and the provinces. In the former he built an 
hotel for Count d'Halloville; in the rue Michel le Comte, 
that of the Prince de Montmorency ; and, besides several 
others, the Hotel Thelusson, remarkable for the vast bridge¬ 
like gateway towards the street. In the latter he built the 
Chilean dc Benonville, noar Caen. But it was the ‘ Bar- 
ridros’ of Paris that afforded him an opportunity of aban¬ 
doning himself to his fancy; and considering the period of 
their erection, they certainly display considerable originality, 
yet very much that is questionable; and have for the most 
part the appearance of being merely first ideas and sketches, 
earned at once into execution without having been revised 
and matured. The same remark applies to tbo large folio 
volume he published, consisting of a treatise on architecture, 
illustrated by designs, which, though they display much 
originality, are not a little chimerical and extravagant. He 
diod of a paralytic attack, November 19th, 1806, at the age 
of seventy. 

LEDYARD, JOHN, a remarkable person in the history 
of geographical discovery, was born at Groton in Connec¬ 
ticut, and educated at Dartmouth College, New Hampshire. 
Having lost his father, and being apparently friendless, he 
had not the means, if he had the wish, to follow up his 
studies. Some \ cars he spent among the Indians, a good 
school of preparation fur his future toils. He worked Ins 
passage from New York to London in 1771 as a common 
sailor; and in 1776 sailed with Capt. Cook, on his third 
voyage, in quality of corporal of marines. While thus 
engaged ho conceived the bold scheme of traversing the 
unknown regions of America, from the neighborhood of 
Nootka Sound to tho eastern coast; and so earnest was 
he, that being frustrated in his design of reaching the 
western shore of America by sea, he set out from England 
towards the end of 1786, with ten guineas in his pocket, 
hoping to reach Kamlclialka, and thence effect a passage 
to America. According to Tucker’s * Life of Jefferson,’ 
this scheme was suggested (o Ledyard by Mr. Jefferson, 
then the American minister at Paris, who assisted him 
with money. He traversed Denmark and Sweden, passed 
round tho head of tho Gulf of Bothnia, after an unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt to cross it on the ice, and reached St. Peters¬ 
burg in March, 1787, without money, shoes, or stockings, 
having gone this immense distance on foot in an Arctic 
winter. At St. Petersburg he obtained notice, money to tho 
amount of twenty guineas, and permission to accompany a 
convoy of stores to Yakutsk in Siberia. But for some un¬ 
explained reason he was arrested there in January, 1788, 
by the order of the Empress Catherine, while waiting for 
the spring, and conveyed to the frontier of Poland, with a 
hint that lie would be hanged if ho re-entered Russia. He 
found his way hack to England, after suffering great hard¬ 
ship. Still his adventurous spirit was unbroken; and, 
almost without resting, he eagerly closed with the proposal 
of tho Association for promoting the discovery of the inland 
parts of Africa, to undertake a journey into that region. 
There is a characteristic story, that on being asked how soon 
he could be ready to sot out, he replied, ‘To-morrow morning.’ 
He left London, June 30, 1788; and travelling by Marseillo 
and Alexandria, reached Cairo, Aug. 19. The ardent, per¬ 
severing, intelligent spirit of inquiry shown in his first and 
only despatches raised high expectation of the value of his 
labours; but these were cut short by his premature death, 
in that city, of a bilious disorder. His route was to have 
been from Scnnaar westward, in the supposed direction of 
the Niger, so that he would have crossed that great conti¬ 
nent in its widest pari, traversing Bornou aud the regipn 
lately explored by Denham and Clapperton, at right angles 
to their track from tho Mediterranean. From his scanty 
education and mode of travelling, Ledyard probably would 
have contributed little to scientific knowledge; but liis 
vigour and endurance, mental and bodily, and indifference 
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to pain, hardship, and fatigue, fitted him admirably for a 
geographical pioneer; and his death, the first of many lives 
sacrificed to African disoovery, excited a Btrong feeling of 
regret. * I have known,' he said, shortly before leaving 
England for the last time, 4 hunger and nakedness to the 
utmost extremity of human suffering. I have known what 
it is to have food given as charity to a madman; and I have 
at times been obliged to shelter myself under the miseries 
of that character, to avoid a heavier calamity. My distresses 
have been greater than I have ever owned, or ever will own, 
to any man. Such evils are terrible to boar, but they never 
yet had power to turn me from my purpose.’ 

LEE, NATHANIEL, was born in the latter part of the 
Ifth century. He was educated at Westminster school, 
and afterwards went to Trinity College, Cambridge. A 
passion for (he theatre led him to appear as an actor on the 
London stage, but he met with no success. He wrote how¬ 
ever thirteen tragedies, of which two, ‘ Alexander the Great,’ 
and ‘Theodosius,’ remained favourites for a long time, 
though the first alone is now remembered. A derangement 
of mind led to Lee’s temporary confinement in Bedlam, and 
though ho was released, he did not long enjoy his liberty. 
He died at the age of thirty-four, having, as Cibber sup¬ 
poses, been killed in a night ramble. 

Lee has been treated with too much leniency by contem¬ 
porary critics, who have admitted the bombast that pervades 
his works, but ascribe it to a wild and powerful imagination. 
Now it seems that these critics have mistaken his inflated 
words and thoughts for the fruits of imagination, when 
they are merely common-places dressed up in extravagant 
language. Shelley may be called a poet of wild imagina¬ 
tion, because he is carried on by an irresistible impulse to 
creation of images, so rapid, that the theme of tho poem is 
often lost. On the other hand, a poet of regulated imagina¬ 
tion is one who, also with a creative power, has his creations 
at his own command, and uses them to illustrate his main 
subject. But extreme exaggeration may arise without much 
imagination ; it requires no more imagination to describe a 
pillar 2000 than two feet above its proper height, or a mul¬ 
tiplication table would be the imagination’s highest creation. 
On looking over * Alexander the Great,' it will bo found 
that it is this sort of arithmetical exaggeration that is so 
freely used ; thus, a character in sorrow will command 4 all 
the world ’ to weep, and so on. The author has thus brought 
together a number of impossible characters, uttering no 
single word of true fooling, nor a phrase in good taste; and 
a discriminating reader will not only feel no interest, but 
find it difficult to repress a smile at the woes of the gaudy 
heroes and heroines. Much less would have been ascribed 
by the critics to the strength of imagination, had the con¬ 
nection between the words ‘imagination’ and ‘imago’ been 
kept in mind; a connection which, in the German language, 
is preserved between ‘ bild’ and ‘ einbildungskraft.’ 

LEECHES (Zoology), Hirudinidse, a family ofannulose 
animals, or red-blooded worms of Cuvier, which forms the 
fourth order of the Annelida in the work of MM. Andouin 
and Milne Edwards, the most recent publication on the 
classification of these animals. This order, called Annelida 
suctoria [Annelida], is characterized by the body of the 
animals being destitute of bristles for locomotion, completely 
apodous, without soft appendages, and furnished with a pre¬ 
hensile cavity in the form of a sucker at each extremity. 
The head is not distinct, but generally provided with eyes 
and jaws. Cuvier, in the ‘Rcgne Animal,’ places the 
leeches in the third order of the Annelida, the * Abranches,' 
and in the second family, tho 4 Abranches sans sores.' Tho 
classification of MM. Andouin and Milne Edwards does 
not differ materially from lhat of Cuvier, or from that in 
the ‘ Systdme des Anndlides,’ by Savigny, published in the 
great work on Egypt. 

The family of the Hirudinidse comprehends not only tho 
leeches properly so called, which live by sucking the blood 
of various animals, but also includes many other worms 
which derive their nourishment in a totally different way, 
and present corresponding differences in organization. The 
affinities between the hirudines and some of the setiferous 
annelidans, as various species of nereis, lambricus, pla- 
naria, &e., are so close that they hardly admit of being 
arranged in separate orders, and others of the leech tribe 
may even be confounded with some species of lerusote or 
epizoa. 

The antients appear to have only known the most com¬ 
mon species of leech; Aristotle makes no mention of them, 


and they do not appear to have been used in medicine in 
the time of Hippocrates. Pliny describes them very clearly 
under the name of Hirudines and Sauguisug®, and distin¬ 
guishes two species. The sea-leech is distinctly mentioned 
by Belon, Rondelet, and by all the writers on natural his¬ 
tory since the revival of letters. More reoently Linnseus 
increased our knowledge of the number of species, of which 
he describes eight in the 12th edition of the 4 Systems Na¬ 
turae.’ Mfiller afterwards discovered five or six others, so 
that Gmelin, in his edition of the 4 Systems Nature,’ enu¬ 
merated fourteen species. Since then, Shaw, Leaoh, Du- 
trochet, Savigny, Milne Edwards, &e„ have found many 
more, and the introduction of new zoological methods has 
caused a necessity for arranging these various species in 
different genera, of which we shall enumerate those which 
are best known. 

The true leeches are all destitute of branohis or spe¬ 
cial organs of respiration, and this function has been sup¬ 
posed to bo effected by means of the skin generally, but 
Dr. M. Edwards has recently stated (as was before observed 
by Cuvier) that 4 there exists in these annelida a series of 
small membranous sacs, each of which communicates ex¬ 
ternally by a minute orifice situated on the ventral aspect 
of the body: these sacs derive from the numerous vessels 
which ramify upon their parietes a considerable quantity of 
blood; water penetrates into these organs, and seems to 
subserve a true respiratory purpose.’ But though the spe¬ 
cies of tho family Hirudinidse are not provided with distinct 
brauchim, these organs are found in a genus which is gene¬ 
rally associated with the true leeches, and which we will 
place first in tho following list of genera;— 

1. Branchellion (Savigny), Branchiobdella ( deBlainville), 
Polydora (Oken). These names have been given to a worm 
closely resembling a leech in external structure (it being 
furnished with two suckers), which is found parasitic on the 
Torpedo in the Mediterranean and other seas. The Hirudo 
branchiate (Menzies), a species observed on the tortoise which 
is found in the Pacific ocean, has also been placed in this 
genus, though Cuvier says that it ought not to be associated 
with it. 

Hirudinidse proper. 

Section I.—Anterior sucker separated from the body by 
a distinct strangulation or neck. 

2. Albionc (Say.), Pontobdella (Leach und Blain.), charac¬ 
terized by the body being bristled over with tubercles; spe¬ 
cies all marine ; seven have been enumerated ; two of them 
are very common in our seas:— 1. Albionc verrucosa, Hirudo 
muricala ( Linnams ); 2. Pontobdella spinulosa (Leach) : 
both of these worms attach themselves to fish, particularly 
skates; und the latter species is commonly known to fisher¬ 
men by the name of the skate-sucker. 

3. Hmmocharis (Sav.), Iehthyobdella (Blain.). In this 
genus there aro eight eyes, the body is narrow, and' the 
jaws scarcely visible. The only knowti species is the Hse- 
mocharis piscium, Hirudo piscium (Lin.), which lives in 
fresh waters, where it attaches itself to fish, particularly 
Cyprini. 

Section II.—Anterior sucker very slightly separated from 
the body. 

4. Geolidella (Blain.), Trochetia (Dutrochet ), is distin¬ 
guished by having an enlargement round the orifices of the 
genital organs. We only know one small species of this 
genus, the Geobdella trochetii, which inhabits our waters, 
and which frequently comes on land to pursue the lumbrici 
or earth-worms. 

6. Pseudobdella (Blain.) has the mouth merely provided 
with folds of skin, and is destitute of teeth. Only one 
species is weH known, the Pseudobdella nigra, Hirudo 
nigra (Lin.), the common black leech. 

6. Hsemopis (Sav.), Hypobdella (Blain.), has the mouth 
furnished with a few obtuse teeth. Three species are enu¬ 
merated ; the best known is the Hasmopis sanguisorba 
(Sav.), Hirudo sanguisuga (Lin.), the common horse-leech, 
which is much larger than the medicinal leech, and wholly 
of a greenish-black colour. The horse-leech has been re¬ 
ported to inflict dangerous wounds by some observers, 
while others say that it never attuc.ks vertebrate animals. 
M. De Blainville thinks that this discrepancy has arisen 
from this species having been confout'ded with the fore¬ 
going, the black leech, which cannot penetrate the skin of 
vertebrate animals for want of teeth. B'oth these leeches 
greedily attack the common earth-wortn. 

7. Sanguisuga (Sav.), Jatrobdella (Bfain* '»• The anterioi 
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tucker has its upper lip divided into several segments. Its j 
aperture is transverse, and it contains three jaws, each of 
which is armed on its edge with two ranges of very line 
teeth, which enable these leeches to penetrate through the 
skin without making any dangerous wound. This genus 
contains the true medicinal leeches, eight species of which 
have been enumerated: the most common is the Sangui- 
suga medicinalis, Hirudo medicinalis (Lin.), which is a 
native of all our stagnant fresh waters. # 

8. Bdella ( Sav .) has eight eyes and is destitute of teeth: 
one species is found in the Nile—the Bdella nilotica. 

9. Nephelis (Sav.), Erpobdella (Blain.), has eight eyes, 
and the mouth is furnished internally with only three folds 
of akin. Several species of this genus are enumerated; the 
most common is the Nephelis tessilata (Sav.), Hirudo vul¬ 
garis (Lin.). This species has often been confounded with 
the medicinal and other leeches; it is commonly found in 
fresh waters, and, like all the other species of this genus, 
never leaves the water, and is injured by the contact of the 
air; so that if taken out of the water it quickly dies. 

Section III.—Anterior sucker wanting. 

10. Clopsina (Sav.), Glossopora (Johnson), Glossobdella 
(Blain.). This genus has a widened body and only a pos¬ 
terior sucker; the mouth is in the form of a proboscis. 
Cuvier thinks it doubtful whether the species of this genus 
should be arranged with the leech family; they consist of 
little worms which never leave the water, and live fixed to 
the stem of aquatic plants, from which they perhaps derive 
thoir nourishment: they never swim, but crawl along. 

Besides the genera which wo have enumerated, several 
parasitic worms, which live always fixed to tho same part of 
some animal, have been enumerated among the Htrudinidm, 
awl have been arrangod by Blainvillo in the genus Eptb- 
della. Ho also places several other species, which are 
without distinct articulations, in the genus Malacobdello. 
There still remain several doubtful species of leech, and 
some have been confounded with true Planariie, which 
differ from leeches in having no sucker at either end. 

LEECHES, MEDICAL USE OF. Of the species de¬ 
scribed in the preceding article it is intended to treat here 
only of those of the genus Sanguisuga (Savigny), as they 
only can be employed for medical purposes. The same 
reason induces us to confine our attention to the spocies 
S. officinalis (Savigny) and S. medicinalis (Savigny). 

Though the S. obscura and S. interrupla might bo 
employed to withdraw blood, yet the S. officinalis and S. 
medicinalis arc chiefly so used. The former is ulso termed 
the Hungarian or green leech (Hinidu provincial is of Ca- 
rena; S. meridionals ofliisso), while the latler is termed 
the German or brown, or grey leech, also the true English 
or specked leech. The one species abounds in tho south of 
Europe, while the other is a native of the north. The S. 
medicinalis is now rare in England, owing to tho draining 
of so many of the ponds ana bogs in which it formerly 
abounded. The same is nearly tho case in France, which 
used to be supplied chiefly from the district of LaBrennc, 
but now from the frontiers of Russia and Turkey. England 
derives the immense number required mostly from Sweden, 
Poland, and Hungary. 

The genus Sanguisuga is characterized by having tho 
body elongated, the back convex, the belly flat, and the 
oral and caudal extremities narrowed, before they spread 
out into disks or suckers. The body consistsof from ninuty 
to one hundred or more soft rings, which do not increase in 
number, but only in size, with the age of the animal, which 
requires about eight years to como to maturity; and if it 
escape being devoured by others which prey upon it, it may 
attain twenty years. The anterior or oral oxtromity is rather 
narrower than the caudal: it is provided with ten blackish 
points or eyes, and a triradiate (not triangular) mouth, fur¬ 
nished with three cartilaginous jaws, each armed with 
numerous ggtting-teelh. The anus is very small, situate on 
the dorsal surface of the last ring. 

The S. officinalis has a green body or light blackish- 
green, the back marked with six longitudinal bands of an 
iron colour, spotted with block spots at their middle portion 
and edge. The belly is of a yellowish-green without spots, 
but broadly bordered with black. The segments of the body 
are very smooth. It is large, often seven inches long. It 
lives in pools and rivers. Thors are three varieties. 

S. medicinalis has the body of a deep green, its oack 
marked with six longitudinal bands of an iron colour, pretty 
elwur, spotted with blaok points, generally triangular The 


belly is greenish, spotted, and broadly bordered with black, 
and the segments of the body rough from grunular emi-' 
nences. It inhabits ponds and small lakes. 

Of the anatomy of the leech it is not necessary to say 
much. The skin consists of two layers, the external or epi¬ 
dermis, and the internal or corium. The first is transpa¬ 
rent, resembling a serous membrane • this is thrown off from 
the body every four or five days. Tho corium consists of con¬ 
densed cellular tissue. It displays the divisions into rings, 
and in it resides the colouring matter of the leech. 

The alimentary system consists of the mouth, the sto¬ 
mach, salivary glands, liver, and anus. The mouth has a 
triradiate figure, formed of three equidistant lines, meeting 
in a centre, about the middle of the oral disk. Inside are 
three sublenticular jaws or piercers, white, and of a cartila¬ 
ginous appearance. On the free, curved, sharp margin of 
each jaw there are about sixty small fine-pointed teeth 
The alimentary canal consists of an oesophagus, a long 
stomach, with crncal sacs, and an intestine. Tho cesopha- 
gus is a muscular tube, and commences between the inner 
angle of the three jaws by a roundish opening: it dilates as 
it approaches the stomach, but at its termination it con¬ 
tracts into a circular aperture: the whole length does not 
exceed a quarter of an inch. The stomach occupies two- 
thirds of the length of the animal, and is formed of eleven 
compartments or culls. Each of these divisions, i.e. from 
tho second to the eleventh, gives off on each side a sac, of 
which those of the last cell are much tho largest. Tho in¬ 
testine is about an inch in length; at the upper orifice is a 
valve, and at its lower a sphincter. These organs can con¬ 
tain nearly half an ounce of blood; so that there is nothing 
remarkable in the statement that leeches have been known 
to exist three years in water, without any other nourishment 
than they could obtain from it: for the blood is received 
into cells quite distinct, in the first eight of which it remains 
for mouths, without undergoing any change either in colour 
or fluidity: over these cells the animal lias a perfect con¬ 
trol, merely allowing so much nutriment to pass into the 
alimentary canal as is necessary to preserve its exisience. 
This accounts for the reluctance of the animal, after being 
used to abstract blood, to repeat the operation; it not only 
being gorged at the time, hut provided with nutriment 
sufficient to servo it during almost a sixth portion of its 
life. In its native abodo the true medicinal leech does not 
seem to take any solid aliment, but subsists on the fluids of 
fish, frogs, &c. 

Leeches are oviparous. Tho ova remain in the uterus 
for some time, nlicre they become in looted first with a se¬ 
rous membrane, and then with a glutinous fluid, which 
remains attached to them after their expulsion, and servos 
as a protecting covering after they arc deposited in the clay 
and holes of tho sides of the ponds. Tho leeches generally 
deposit tlio cocoons from May to the end of September. It 
would seem that these animals do not multiply in great 
abundance unless they have lasted blood, particularly that 
of rows. On this account the leech-dealers of Bretagne 
drive horses and cows into the ponds to such an extent that 
tho cattle of the district arc in general wretched-looking, 
and the leech-gatherers not much better. 

About five years are required before the leach attains u 
state of aiaturity; while very young they are quite unfit lbr 
medical purposes. They are caught in various ways, by 
the hand, or by a person wading in the shallow waters (lur¬ 
ing the spring of the yeur, when they adhere to his naked 
legs; hut in summer, as they hate retired to deeper waters, 
a raft is constructed of twigs and rushes, by w inch a few 
are entangled. Baits are deposited, generally pieces of 
decayed animal matter or liver, to which the leeches resort, 
and are then caught; hut this last method is thought to 
injure tho health of the animal. Many sicken nnd die on 
the journey, especially during warm weather. They are con¬ 
voyed either in hags or small barrels with a canvas cover. 

Leeches are subject to many diseases, several of which 
are epidemic, and spread in the troughs with great rapidity. 
On the first appearance of illness the sick should bo imme¬ 
diately separated from the healthy. Care should he at all 
times taken that different speeches of leeches be not associ¬ 
ated in the same trough, for they prey upon each oilier. 
The Hmmopsis vorax and also H. nigra devour greedily the 
S. medicinalis or S. vulgaris, though they cannot penetrate 
the skin of vertebrated animals. 

A leech may Lc known to be in good health if it be active 
itl the water'and plump when taken outr In Prussia 
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leeches are divided into three classes, according to their 
weight: the first not exceeding thirty grains; the second 
weighing between thirty and sixty grains; the third from 
sixty to ninety. Leeches above ninety grains are not to be 
used, unless specially ordered. In each prescription the 
physician is required to state what description of leech he 
intends should be used. In the case of children such regu¬ 
lations are highly proper, as an excess of blood abstracted 
may easily produce serious and often fatal consequences. 
Leeches vary in the quantity they can abstract, from one 
drachm to half an ounce: from one to two drachms is the 
average. The quantity is often doubled by the expedients 
resorted to after the leech has been removed, either dry or 
wet clothes being applied, or in many cases cupping-glasses, 
but cataplasms of linseed-meal are most beneficial where 
they can be applied. 

One grey or German leech is deemed equivalent to two 
green or Hungarian leeches. The cases requiring or jus¬ 
tifying the application of leeches are stated under the re¬ 
spective diseases, and need not he repeated here. It is of 
more importance to indicate the proper mode of applying 
them. The leech, though not so accurate an indox of the 
weather as is commonly believed, is yot sensible of atmo¬ 
spheric changes, and in some (probably peculiarly electric) 
conditions of the atmosphere cannot life induced to bite. In 
such cases time ought not to be wasted, nor the patient 
exposed injuriously or kept in a fatiguing position, but 
some other mode of blood-letting should be baa recourse to. 
Moreover, if the leech be sickly, it can rarely be made to 
bite. Certain states of the patient also binder or indispose 
them to bite. Where the skin is very thick they cannot 
puncture it, or if the person has been using sulphur, the 
exhalation of the sulphuretted hydrogen is disagreeable 
to them; even the fumes of tobacco, vinegar, &e. will 
prevent them biting; also if grease, salt, or vinegar be 
on the spot to which they ore applied, they refuse to attach 
themselves to it. The existence of hairs on the spot seems to 
hinder them from biting, and also from forming a vacuum to 
suck up the fluid, on which account they should be carefully 
shaved off. The leeches should be taken out of the water, 
and allowed to creep for somo time over a dry warm cloth : 
in the meanwhile the part where it is intended to apply 
them should be washed with plain (not perfumed) soap and 
water, then with water alone, afterwards with milk or 
porter. It is difficult to make them fix themselves on the 
particular spot wished; but a leech-glass will generally 
effect this, and is preferable to holding the leech in the 
hand. When they still refuse to bite, slightly puncturing 
the part with any sharp instrument, so as to cause a little 
blood to ooze out, is e useful expedient: or if we pluck a 
feather from the wing of any bird, and cutting off the end, 
ullow the liquid contained in it to bo dropped on the spot, 
the leech will bite readily. 

When the leech has dropped off, it should be seized by 
the tail or caudal end, and striped between the finger and 
thumb, so as to cause it to disgorge most of the blood. It is 
proper to allow it to retain a third of the blood. This is 
preferable to applying salt or vinegar to tho mouth. It 
should then bo placed in many successive fresh waters, and 
it may perhaps survive, and after many months be again fit 
for use. 

When no expedient is had recourse to, in order to main¬ 
tain the flow of blood, it generally stops spontaneously; but 
in some cases it continues much longer thau is proper. 
Where the blood is either deficient in coagulating power, 
as happens in many weak persons, or when it is in a very 
alkalescent state, and the albumen in too dilute a condition, 
or owing to the very vascular state of the skin of children, 
the haemorrhage is often troublesome, and in the case of 
children, who do not bear well the loss of a large quantity of 
blood, sometimes fhtal. The object of any remedial means 
is to form a coagulum, or plug, at the mouth of the 
bleeding vessels. A weak solution of creosote applied to 
the part will generally effeot this, or felt scraped from a 
hat, or gum in powder, or flour, or the dust of the puff¬ 
ball (lycoperdon or bovista), or the application of a com¬ 
press and bandage, tying a ligature, or touching the wounds 
with lunar caustic. The patient should at the same time 
drink a saturated solution of alum, or take dilute sulphuric 
aoid out of very eold water. 

The increasing scarcity of leeches renders their preserva¬ 
tion and propagation objects of primaryjmportance. The 
death of a vast number of leeches is occasioned by errors in 


the method of keeping them. Though aquatic animals, it 
is not,enough that they bo supplied with water. They 
breathe by their entire surface, and are accustomed to change 
their skin every four or five days. Their body is covered, 
like that of all animals and plants which inhabit the water, 
by a slimy or mucilaginous fluid, which not only enables 
them to glide through the water, but keeps an aerial stra¬ 
tum in close contact with their respiring surface. When 
present in a limited degree, this mucous secretion is highly 
serviceable to them; in excess it is destructive. It is Im¬ 
possible for them to diminish it when it has accumulated, 
or to denude themselves entirely of their old skin, in Water 
only. They must have some resisting body to creep over 
or through m order to accomplish this object. Some leech- 
dealers keep clay at the bottom of the troughs, and though 
this is useful as a material in which the leeches can burrow 
in warm weather (by which they are always more injured 
than by cold, if not intense; ana it is their habit to retreat 
to the deeper waters of their native rivers or ponds in sum - 
rner), it is inadequate to tho end. The best method seems 
the following recommended by Fee 

Into a marble or stone trough a layer of seven inches of 
a mixture of moss, turf, and charcoal of wood is to be put, 
and some small pebbles placed above it; at one extremity of 
tho trough, and midway between the bottom and the top, place 
a thin plate of marble pierced with numerous small holes, 
upon which there should rest a stratum of moss or portions 
of the cquiselum palustre, or horse-tail, firmly compressed 
by a stratum of pebbles. The trough to be replenished with 
water only so high that the moss and pebbles should be but 
slightly moistened. A cloth is to be kept over the mouth 
of the trough. This is imitating as near as possible their 
natural condition, and the charcoal not only aids in keep¬ 
ing the water sweet, but appears to prevent the leeches 
being attacked by parasitic animals, to which they are very 
liable. The water should be changed about once a week, 
and more frequently in warm weather. 

Leeches have not been observed to propagate when kept 
in small bodies of water, but in large reservoirs, having 
a border of turf and rushes, and the sides well furnished 
with clay, in which to deposit the cocoons, Dr. Noble of 
Versailles has succeeded in procuring young onos. It bus 
also been ascertained in France that leeches which have 
been used, if restored to their natural haunts, propagate 
abundantly, and also become capable of being again applied 
after eight or twelve months' stay in these congenial quar¬ 
ters. 

The great extent to which the trade in leeches is carried 
on renders attention to this subject of paramount import¬ 
ance. Four only of the principal dealers in London import 
7,200,000 annually, and in l’aris 3,000,000 are used. 

Leeches have sometimes been swallowed; and in Syria 
and other places a small loech is sometimes drank with tho 
waters of the pools, and by adhering to the throat causes 
great suffering. Salt or vinegar is tho host means of dis¬ 
lodging them. 

(Johnson On the Medicinal Leech; Brandt and Ratze- 
burg, Getreue Durstellung dcr Thiere; and Mr. Pereira's 
Lectures in Medical Gazette. 

LEEDS, tlie principal emporium of tho woollen manu¬ 
factures, is the most populous borough and market-town in 
Yorkshire; its parish is co-extensive with the borough. It 
is situated in the West Riding, in the liberty of the honour 
of Pontefract, and in the wapentakes of Skyrack and Mor- 
ley. Under the Reform Act it sends two members to parlia¬ 
ment. Its population in 1831 was 123,393, and the number 
of 10/. houses 6683. Under the Municipal Act, the borough 
has a commission of the peace, is divided into 12 wards, has 
16 aldermen, and 48 councillors. It is 186 miles north- 
north-west of London; 40 miles north-east of Manchester, 
33 miles north of Sheffield, and 24 miles south-west of 
York. 

Tho township of Leeds comprises 3030 acres, and a popu¬ 
lation of 71,602 persons; the out-townships of the parish 
are Armley, Beeston, Bramley, Chapel-Allerton, Farnley, 
Headingley with Burley, Hqlbeck, Hunslet, Potternewton, 
and Wortley, which comprise 21,766 acres and a population 
of 51,791. The hanflets of Coldcotos, Osmondthorpe, Skel¬ 
ton, and Thornes, which lie. at the west end of the borough, 
are comprehended in it; they are in the parish of Whit- 
kirk, but'from time immemorial they have been ecclesias¬ 
tically included in the parish of Leeds. 

Hutary .-—It is highly probable that Leeds was a Roman 
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an# Lord Clarendon (in 1642) speaking of Leeds, Halifax, 
and Biadford, calls them ‘ throe very populous and rioh 
towns depending wholly upon clothier*.’ Perhaps no very 
definite time can be named as the commencement of manu¬ 
factures at Leeds, but we may judge from the efforts made 
about the commencement of the sixteenth century for the 
various accommodations requueil by an increasing popula¬ 
tion, that such efforts were immediately subsequent to the 
Commencement of its manufacturing activity. In 1638 
Leeds had to furnish its proportion of ship-money; the 
town also participated in the conflict between Charles and 
the parliament,—it suffered under several severe visitations 
of tne plague,—and in 1644 6 more than one-fifth of its 
population perished. At this time the place was almost 
deserted, tlie markets were removed to a distance from the 
toWn, and grass grew m the streets. The first charter was 
granted by Charles L; tho second, by Charles II., was 
granted on the petition of the merchants, cloth-workers, 
and ether inhabitants, to protect them from the great abuses, 
defects, and deceits discovered and practised by fraudulent 
persons in the making, selling, and dyeing of woollen 
cloths. This charter also granted the usual municipal 
powers and privileges. The funds of the corporate body 
were never great. Of late yean the town bos continued to 
improve rapidly, and, U possesses all the local establishments 
requisite for a large commercial community, as Well as the 
institutions and societies necessary for supplying |the wants 
and advancing the interests of its labouring population. 
In 1608 W. Hutton, the antiquary, passed through tbo 
town, and after witnessing its internal elements of wealth, 
and its natural advantages, he remarks of it, ‘ Leeds is rising, 
and will continue to rue except checked >y a just and ne¬ 
cessary soar. The river, having been made navigable, gives 
an easy access to the market*. The number of elegant 
buildings recently erected shews what they have been able 
to accomplish; but the enterprising spirit of the inhabitants 
fill perform future wonders- Good fortune stamps the place 
i$r own,* 

f&Jgftttifftbtf and InhmdGmmyftioattQn*— Leeds is situated 
Wilke slopeand parity op the summit of» hill which rises 
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Ifoh to the |b.mT^,nua Sftotfard by the Leeds an 
pool anal wl&the^irtgr. Tlte warehouse* of (he Aire 
and aider thwtgtfa m CRw* dimensions, and suim to 
thb imfoenSe traffic fo wfcSjrraey tow auxiliary. A second 
communication to (he Mint forroeuby tji*i Leeds and Setby 
Railway, which ha* itoW been in successful operation se¬ 
veral yeais, and to which alfne of continuati'ou is in pro¬ 
gress to Hull. A similar means of communication wesiwaid 
will toon exist in the line of railway now «t toe course of 
formation between Leeds and Manchester. Indeed. U ia 
evident that Leeds will shortly be the great northern taw re 
of these rapid modes of transit; for the North Midland 
Railway will proceed from Leeds directly southward, and 
be connected with the main line to London; while the York 
and North Midland will proceed northwards and connect 
Leeds, York, Newcastle, and Edinburgh. 

Manufactures. —The principal manufacture of Leeds is 
woollen doth. There are a few worsted Spinners and ma¬ 
nufacturers, hut (he chief seats of the worsted (fade ate 
Halifax and Bradford. Twenty years ago there were in the 
clothing district extending westward from Leeds, and even 
to the confines of Lancashire, nearly Moo master dothieis, 
who employed, besides their wives and children, 36,000 or 
40,000 persons. But the number of these small domestic 
manufacturers has diminished exceedingly, m consequence 
of the introduction and extension of the factory system. 
StiU there aie immense numbers of clothing hamlets and 
Villages where the first stages of the operations pro carried 
on, as spinning, weaving, and fulling. The dothiers are 
generally men of small capital, who have a little faim ox 
some other occupation independent of their manufacturing 
operations. The introduction of machinery during the pre¬ 
sent century has caused the erection of extensive factoues, 
in which the whole process, fiotn the breaking of*the wool 
to the finishing of the doth for the consumer, is carried for¬ 
ward. (MacCulloch’s Stattsttcal Account of the British 
Empire, vol. n., p 57.) Till Within the last thnty years 
Yorkshire produced only tho coarser kinds of cloth The 
present improved qualities of its goods are the lesult of tho 
skill and perseverance of Mr. William Hirst, himself an 
humble manufacture!, who introduced such improvements 
as enable Yorkshire to enter into competition with the su¬ 
perfine qualities of the West of England cloths. Though 
the spinning of worsted and the manufacture of worsted 
stuffs is not extensively followed at Leeds, vast quantities of 
these goods are biougbt there to be dyed and finished; 
these are chiefly purchased in the undyed state at Bradford 
and Halifax. [Bradford; Halifax.] The localities 
of the woollen and woistod manufactuies in Yoikphire are 
—for woollen cloth, Leeds and Huddeisllcld; for worsted 
stuffs, Bradford and Halifax; and for blankets and carpets, 
Dewsbuiy and Heckmondwike. (MacCulloch’s Statistical 
Accountof the British Empire, vol. n., pp 50,51) The dye- 
houses and dressing-shops at Leeds are very extensive In 
these establishments both tho woollen and worsted goods 
are finished after being purchased in the rough, at the 
cloth-halls and piece-liaUs of the towns named. The mills 
at Leeds for the spinning of flax for canvas, linen, sacking, 
thread, &o., are very extensive,; there are also large manu¬ 
factories of glass and earthenware. These and the other 
operations of the district are facilitated by the abundant 
supply of coal, produced from the mines in the vicinity of 
the toWn, The number of steam-engines employed is at 
present estimated at 300, with an aggregate power of 5500 

p^jChth-Ralls.—The largest but at the same time the 
pH&si&St buildings in Leeds are the cloth-balls. **“ 
““rifttAd-Cloth Hall was built in 1758; the White 
fari775. ^Previous to 1711 the eloth-market 
id ih an opeW street; a ball was then built, wh ‘ 

& till 1755, htit it was abandoned when the 
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Hail, andia builtontoe same plan; toepriee 
ita stand* has undergone similar fluotu n* to those of 
.„.> other, arising from the tune cause. The market* for 
mixed and white cloths are h» ld W Tuesdays and Saturdays, 
on which days onlylbe merchant* are permitted to buy in 
the halls- The time of sale is the foreao ;<i, and oammeuoes 
by the ringing of a bell, when each manufacturer ia at his 
stand, the merchantsgo in > and the sales commence. At 
the end of an hour the bell warns the buyers and sellers 
that the market is about to dose, and in another quarter of 
an hour the ball rings a third time, and the business of the 
day,is terminated, fwm we exacted from all who continue 
in the ball after this time, the yvhitejCloth Hall opens 
immediately after tbe ether is (dosed, end the transactions 
are carried forward under similar regulations- The cloth is 
brought to the halls in the unfinished stale, and it is dressed 
under the direotionmf the merchant*. 

Market*, Polite, #e.—The Com meroiai Buildings may be 
considered as an Exchange for the merchants. The form is 
s parallelogram, with the south-western corner rounded. 
This portion is formed into a spacious portico, which has 
considerable architectural beauty. Tbe entire edifice is of 
stone. Until 1823, the markets of Leeds were held chiefly 
in streets and tkoroughferes, to the great annoyance of re¬ 
sidents and passengers. At present the various markets 
u« exceedingly commodious, and equal to the supply of all 
the wants of the danse population. The Free Market occu¬ 
pies an area of 8738 square yards; the Central Market is a 
spacious covered building, and is one of ibe .principal orna- 
ments of tbe town. It has a handsome elevation in tbe 
Grecian Style. It was erected by a company of shareholders, 
arid cost 38,008 1- The area is divided into three walks, with 
Stalls. The streets or alleys ropnd the market are occupied 
chiefly by butchers. Tim'South Market was also erected 
by a body of proprietors: it is chiefly used for the leather 
foirs, of which eight «o held annually. The Cora Exchange 
is one’ of the ornaments of the town. The chief feature* of 
its elevation ore two Ionic columns in antis, which support 
an entablature and pediment, and a small bell turret is 
raised above tbe whole. Between the columns is a niche 
with a statue of Queen Anno, which was restored at the 
expense of the corporation, and removed from the nntient 
moot-hall to its present situation. The com market is held 
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and the raurio-hallj tbe latter rif- wbfoh is now used d»fot- 
rous public purposes. An elegantlyproportioned ooooert- 
roomand a well appointed .news-mom are provided in {the 
Commercial Buildings. Tbe temperance,softies, m 
have accomplish^ l atgreaV Btewi*>, rihat| | r jg toe MH I fim 
many of the industrious ojantes. -The late estohlute sent Of 
a day police has been attended with the offset of lidding 
the borough of disorderly,p«rson». 

Charitable Institutions, Trusts, <£e.—The Leeds In¬ 
firmary was established in 1767, since which rime, great 
additions have been made to it, and it now possesses accom¬ 
modations for more than 150 in-patients. This institution 
is secured from the too near proximity of other buildings 
by tbe purchase and ri •—station of ,4000 square yards of 
building-ground, by ft. Fountayne Wilson, Esq. To the 
ind ‘ 


Infiwaary amount to shout 2400 1. annually; the rest of the 
income is derived from legacies and benefactions, from the 
dividends of 30001. stock, and from certain shares. The 
number of in-patients who participated in the benefits of 
the infirmary in 1833 was 1608, and of out-patient* 2904. 
Tlie House of Recovery, for the reception of persons at¬ 
tacked by infectious fevers, may be considered aa an ap¬ 
pendage to the Infirmary, and it is supported by similar 
means. Out of 179 patients who entered it in 1834,. 137 
were cured. The Dispensary relieves about 3000 patients 
per annum, at an expense of about 6001. The other medical 
charities in Leeds are the Eye and Ear Infirmary and the 
Lying-in Hospital. 

Respecting ilia trusts in the hand* ef * the Committee of 
Pious Uses/ nothing very satisfactory or definite is known, 
except to those who act as trustees. It is a subject of com¬ 
plaint that no correct list of toe trustees it accessible to the 
public; neither is the nature of toe property, its value, or 
its application- thoroughly known. The Charity Commis¬ 
sioners obtained an inventory of toe property about ten 
years ago, but it has altered much, both in amount, and 
description, since that time. One. of these trusts for the 
repair of highways m end near -Leeds is of considerable 
amount) but the stock varies according to tbe assistance 
rendered by the committee to toe different townships. 
There is also a trust for toe'peer, which island out in 
clothing, and distributed at Christmas. The estate* of the 
free grammar-school are vested in the commiftee, and the 
property {of several other obarities. • H-an isori’* hospital 
wag endowed ia 1643, end it# lands have stoaifljbeeo aug¬ 
mented by various bequests. Jenkiason’t almshouses, 
founded. .gifts money h e m s —j hsd in -1644, 
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fWtetf VHvtaJd Tilt The eld Vicarage-house was fulled 
dowtm 2823 te make' room ftr the free Market, Wh >-a 
Urge ifotl handsoesB mansion «u purdhasbd in a very saltt- 
Wwtai fart of the town . 1 The vicarage is worth upwards of 
ttMjfc pbr tomuto. Itr'eaihsetjiifente tif the disorderly pro- 
' is at a eftntsSttwl ’election Ur the office of vicar in 
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If 48, the ttafronate was vested hi twenty-five trustees. The 
Vicarial tithes were emflflruled tort 823 for “500/. a year.aris- 
tofc fifom M,tM>0l„ utte htSf bt which was the gift of R. F. 
Wilton, Esq., and the other half Was raised by subscription. 
St. John's outirch wee erected and endowed at the sole cost 
of John Harrison,' Esq. This benefice is a perpetual curacy, 
dnd Hi now worth 3761. per annum. Trinity church was 
built by subscription, ana endowed by the Rev. Henry 
Robte*to, the nephew of the above-named John Harrison, 
and whose charities were also very numerous. The other 
Episcopal places of worship in the town are St. Paul’s, St. 
James's, Christchurch, St. Mary's, St. Murk’s (the three 
latter budt under the Million Act), and St. George's 
church; the last was erected in 1837, and the entire cost of 
the building and endowment was defrayed by Subscriptions, 
amounting to more than 1 1,000/. The townships of Huns- 
let, Holbeck, Beeston, ArmleV, Wortley, Foluley, Heading- 
ley, Kukstall, Bramley, and Chapel Allerton have also 
episcopal chapels, and most of them several dissenting 
places of worship. The Catholics have two chapels in 
Coeds, and have lately erected a most splendid structure, 
to winch the name of ‘ St. Ann’s Catholic Church' has been 
given. ‘ Tlie interior Of this church consists of a nave and 
side aisles; its inside dimensions arc 100 feet 0 inches lung 
by 58 feet 6 inches wide, and the outside extreme extent, 
including the tower, is 124 feet 6 inches. The tower and 
spire rise to the height of 150 feet. It is built in the 
style of architecture which prevailed during tho fifteenth 
century. The accommodations in the body of tHb chuich 
ate for 600 persons, with sufficient room for 200 olher 
sittings to bo fixed at a future period; and in thogalleiy, 
which is a front one, and very spacious, 200 sittings arc 
provided.’ (Leeds Mercury, Oct. 21, 1838.) 

There are 32 dissenting chapels in Leeds Tho Wesleynns 
have six chapels, two of which are tho largest and hand¬ 
somest chapels in the kingdom, and each contains 3000 
sittings. The Warren’iles, a sect who have separated from 
the Wosleyans, have four chapels. The New Connexion 
Mtsthodists have three chapels; tho Primitive Methodists 
have two; the Female Revivalists have two. The Inde¬ 
pendents, a very numerous and influential body, have seven 
chapels, two of which are very costly in their accommoda¬ 
tions. The Unitarians have two chapels, in one of which 
Dr. Priestley officiated during the earlier period of his 
ministry. The Baptists have two chapels. The Iugham- 
ites, a sect which originated at Leeds, and which approach 
.u their faith to the tnodeiate Calvinists, have one chapel. 
The FriendB, the S*vedenborgians, and tho Southcottians 
have also each a place of worship. 

In 1835 ’the Leeds'Cemetery' for the use of persons of 
(ftl religious denominations whs opened. It is situated near 
WoodheUse Moor, and occupies ten acres Of land. The 
ground is laid out to walks and grassy lawns, and shaded 
'■with Ornamental trees and shrubs. The same person is 
‘ ‘ ur and chaplain, and he and the sexton reside to 
s'adjetoihg to and- forming part of the principal en- 
e. rtt tWSwntre of the cemetery is an elegant ohapei. 
The gtound* "tdford space for 14,000 graves to addition to 
«ha vaults Under the nbapel, and an intended arcade to 
dofieist of a rang* of spacious vaults, which may be sub¬ 
edited to itltorobUsiHte ■ ' 

* Sekixrft md Setehi&h Ikttittriims. ~The free graromar- 
eehoolaf Ladds was first endowed by the Rev. Sir William 
6fc«Mdt in UW3, but to tad'received many subseo nent en- 
deWtoento frota'various todtoifiuab. -In 1624 JohnHarrisoh 
RI6 pfMettt She, ahd theft, toet edifice was erected at 
Itoexpense. A dwelling-houseforth* head-master was built 
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to 1716, ahd tits school was rebuilt in 1823, on an enlarged 
plan. In 3 fits fha trustees adopted a resolution by which the 
pupils receive’the benefit of instruction to the elementary 
branches ofthe mathematics. In 1820 they farther deter¬ 
mined that me stow of all residents in Leeds should be 
freely taught, and ffiat the masters should-receive no pre¬ 
sents. This school enjoy* one of Lady Elisabeth Hastings’* 
scholarships, and it has also a daim, in its turn, to a follow 
Ship and two achoforehitM at Emanuel College, Cambridge, 
in case they are not fitted tip from the free-school at Nor- 
manton. There are also three seholatahips of 201. per 
annum each, at Magdalen College, Cambridge, for scholars 
from Leeds, H aliihx, and HevershWtt schools. The Charity 
Commissioners reported of this school that it was ably and 
satisfactorily conducted. The number of scholar* » upwards 
of one hundred. The annual income of the school is more 
than 16001., and it possesses about 30001. atoek. Fines on 
copyhold estates form an occasional source of income. The 
masters are liberally remunerated. 

St. John’s chafity-scliool. for the education and clothing 
of 80 girls, was established in 1705; it wsb originally in¬ 
tended for 40, and included their maintenance. In 1815 its 
object was again partially changed, and it was converted into 
an institution for bringing up girls of twelve years of age and 
upwards as household servants. Tho property of this charity 
produces about 400/ per annum, and arises from 4900/. 
3 per Cents, and various small investments. It is managed 
by subscribers who contribute one guinea a year. 

The Lanrasterian school for 500 boys was commenced in 
1811. We ascertain from the last Report that 8776 pupils 
have been received since ns commencement; that 350were 
received in 1837; and 323 left in that year; 477 were in 
the school at the date of the last Report (1838). A library 
is formed for the use of the elder boys, and the elements of 
mathematical drawing are taught. The committee consider 
that a carefully conducted common education is given at an 
annual cost of six shillings each pupil. Tlie school owes 
much of its present effioieney to the untiring labours of its 
constant visitor Mr. B. Goodman. There are several other 
Lancastciian schools in the town, and the Wesleyan Me¬ 
thodists have four large day-scliools on a system in many 
respects similar. In the central school of the National 
Society theie arc 267 boys nnd 166 girls. The whole num 
ber of Church Sunday-schools, including tins, coutain 2038 
boys and 2012 girls. The Sunday-schools in connexion with 
the Sunday-school Union contain 4619 pupils, who are 
taught by 749 teachers. Thfre are also several other 
Sunday-schools, which are not included in either of the 
above bodies. The Leeds infants’ school was established in 
1826; the building at present occupied was erected in 1836; 
the school is intended as a model-school, and for the in¬ 
struction of teachers. 

Tho ehief institutions at Leeds for supplementary educa¬ 
tion are the Leeds Philosophical ana Literary -Society, 
established in 1820, which has about 300 propnolary and 
ordinary members and annual subscribers; the Leeds Lite¬ 
rary Institution, which has 500 members, and the Leeds 
Mechanics’ Institute, which has 260 members. The Philo¬ 
sophical Society has an extensive museum, a laboratory, 
and a library, and it has published a highly interesting 
volume of Transactions. The Literary Institution has a 
large reading-room, an extensive library, frequent lectures, 
ana a collection of philosophical apparatus. Connected 
with the Mechanics’ Institute a peculiar feature requires 
notice. In 1837 thirteen of the Mechanics'Institutions of 
the West Riding were formed into a union, to embraco the 
following important objects1st, The interchange of opi¬ 
nion and advice on the local management of Mechanics' 
Institutes, and the consequent rapid diffusion of improved 
methods; and, 2nd, The procuring of first-rate lectures on 
scientific subjects, systematically arianged, and suboidi 
nated to each other, so as to present a connected and com¬ 
prehensive view of each, at a much lower pecuniary cost 
than haft be done by isolated engagements.' This plan of 
tbig anffin of several institutions was strongly recommended 
to the’ First Publication of the Central Society of Eduea- 
tfetr;’ ft was brought forward at Leeds by Mr. Edward 
Buine*; it has been found to answer as far as could he 
looked for during tho first year of trial, and there ca&be no 
doubt but, with the modifications which time and experience 
Will suggest, it will work well for all populous districts. 
There is a School of Medicine at Leeds, and a Society for 
the Emoiuagemeiit of the Fine Art* which has periodical 
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, LEER tsometitnes called Lier), a circle of the province 
of East Friesland in the kingdom of Hanover, with a.po¬ 
pulation of, 18,000 inhabitants. Leer, the capital, is a 
market town, situated in 63° 13' N. lot. and 7° 24' E. long., 
on the river Leda, which falls into tbo Ems about three- 
quarters of 'a mile below the town. It is an unfortified 
well built place; it has one Lutheran, one Calvinist, and 
one Raman Catholic church, a Moravian eltapel, a syna¬ 
gogue, a grammar school, an orphan asylum, two hospitals, 
&c., and 6400 inhabitants, who carry on manufactures of 
Upon, woollen, leather, thread, stockings, &o. There are 
20 extensive brandy distilleries, 16 breweries, and some soap 
manufactories. Leer has a considerable trade in butter, 
cheese, and other articles; ships of 160 tons burden come 
up to the town by the Ems, and the number of vessels 
arriving and departing is from 260 to 300 in a year. 

LEET is the precinct or district within the cognizance or 
subject to the jurisdiction of a court-leet. Sometimes the term 
is used to denote the court itself, the full style of which is 
• court leet and view of fUnk-pledge.’ Each of these titles 
is frequently used alone; but the omission does not affect 
Ute character ox tjie jurisdiction of ; the court. The court- 
leet is also oalled a law-day, as being tbo ordinary tribunal, 

I .—Origin qf the Court-leet. 

Otie of the least improbable derivations of the word ' leet’ 
seeins to be that which deduces lath and leet from the An- 
sflp-Saxoa MatliiaiV pr,* golathian,’ to assemble, both lath 
and ket indicating, under, different modifications, a district 
within which the free male resjants (residents) or indwollers 
assembled at stated times, as well for preparation for mili¬ 
tary,defence as for purposes, of police jnd criminal juris¬ 
diction. Of, the first of these ..objects, scarcely, aqy trace 
exists in the modern Wet. The tie of the court as a ‘ view 
of frank-pledge ’ points to lie former importance under the 
extensive system of police introduced or perfected by King 
Alfred, which required that all freemen above twelve yeapj 
of age should be received into a decenna, dizein, decennary, 
% twinjr, sometimes called a visne, or neighbourhood, and 
in ,%rk*pirci and other parts of the North, tp»-men-lale (a 
or iqtly.oi ten men), and forming a society of 
svgs or freobopyaws. fwpen, eaph of 
p ,oa, that is, pklgqpr .security ,for % 
gooa coqauct^tktptbors.' So the((rMraaq.*hi»r4se t !.pljedjii9 
t!Mk #«Mwa to he derived %m th« twh 
t ot J^ke .oft credit la this sente, iu the 
^avehera.myfeith.m 
“ horwe.’ 




* Nono in title, tc remit thorough, 
pntil they’re freed by h§ad o/lurough* 

Tbo Holkb&m MS. of the Anglo-Saxon ousMraary law 
says‘ A tithing (there called decimatio) contains, accord¬ 
ing to local usage, ten, seventy, or eighty men, who are all 
bound (debent) to be pledget (fidejusaores) for each other. 
So that if any of them be accused (ealumpniam patiturt the 
rest must produce him in court, and if he deny the offence, 
he is to have lawful purgation by the tithing <t.e. by their 
swearing to their belief of his innocence). A tithing is in 
some places called a t card, as forming one society, subject 
to observation or inspection within a town or hundred. In 
some places it is called’* borch,” that is, pledges for the 
reasons above stated. In others it is called tithing (in the 
original, decimatio), because it ought to contain ten persous 
at the least.’ 

The assizes of Clarendon directed * that all the customs of 
frank-pledgo should be observed; that a person receiving 
men into his bouse or land, or within his jurisdiction (soke), 
who were not in (rank-pledge, should be answerable for 
their appearance, and that no franchise or liberty [Liberty] 
should exclude the Bheriff from entering far the purpose 
of seeing that views of frank-pledge were duly held.’ 

Leets are either public or private. The pi lie leet is an 
assembly held in each of the lamer divisions of a county, 
ealled a hundred, at which all freemen who are resiants 
within the hundred are bound to attend is person er by 
their representatives. These representatives were the reeves 
or chiefs of their respective titlnngs, whether designated by 
that.or by any of the other appellations, each of whom was 
accompanied by four seed ana lawful men of, and elected 
by, the tithing which deputed them. This public court-leet 
was held formerly fay the royal governor of the county, the 
ealdorman of the Saxons, the earl of the Danes, the comes 
or countof the Normans. This great functionary was accom¬ 
panied by the shire-reeve, an officer elected by tile county 
to collect the king’s rents and the ether branches of the 
royal revenue, who, in the absence of the ealdorman, pre¬ 
sided in the court, and governed the county ad his deputy, 
whenoe he is ealled fay,the Normans a Viee-comCs or vioount, 
though in English he retained the name <of shire-reeve or 
sheriff, the designation connected with his original and 
mwwibues^te-diatiaa, ^ This public osnrtr whiohmas origin - 
ally caDed.the. fidkmote, being .held successively in each 
hundred in thecofmsef-neiwWt performed hjstbe sheriff, 
acquiredAhe by wjrich'uame, 
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" xltboHtieS, rave Suited whether 
’“'*5 iffooimpettsBtion for this, dad 
fichiie, ft appears to ton been 
. tife W^infWtlind-owner who by his wtoey 
fiifltfsncd b«Orofcnred thd a*atit of a private 1«# 
fofcUttm Midi reik®» «*terl*in snlalT annual payment by 
tVnafoe of cerium lot*. The tenants within the precincts 
df‘a, , |rfyi^ >, fairt^ , '#he&^ 0 fWborattgjh^, towns, or manors, 
fttfffiwi tt'txSdjr pttlfttiS #h<dlp mdepettdattt of : the toutn or 
ttiifbf the hnMfatfd; ehJlst such 'upland; or unprivileged, 
towns as had not been Torih&d' into or included within any 
private laet, still appeared,’each by its tithing-man or reeve 
and four tnen of the tithing; and formed part of the body 
pdliflcflf thehundred. Eaeh of these communities appears 
to have exercised most of those rights whieh it has of late 
yeari'beent' supposed oould not exist without a royal incor 
pbratitm., In marty Cities andboroughs the antient autho- 
rityofthe court-leet was in later times superseded by char- 
tor of incorporation, in some of which the important right 
of popular election of magistrates was preserved entire; 
whilst in the great majority of cases the right, though con¬ 
tinued in name, was fettered, if not rendered altogether 
nugatory, by restrictions of various characters and degrees, 
whieh'are still to be seen in incorporated boroughs not 
regulated by the Municipal Corporation Act. In other 
respects the course presoribed by these charters was adapted 
to the changes whieh had taken plaee in the habits of the 
people' since the institution of tire oourt-leet. Many of the 
functions of the magistrates in the new incorporations were 
borrowed from the then comparatively recent institution 
i of justices of the peace, 

11.—Constitution of the Court-leet. 

This court is a court of record, having jurisdiction of 
such crimes as subject the offenders to punishment at com¬ 
mon law. The exclusive exercise of criminal jurisdiction 
being inherent in the kingly office, all criminal matters are 
denominated pleas of the crown, and the courts in which 
such pleas are held ore the king’s courts, although granted 
to a subject; for such grant operates merely as an autho¬ 
rity to the grantee to preside judicially by himself or bis 
steward; ana to' take the profits of the court to his own use. 
The authority so exercised under the king's grant is called 
a lordship, and the grnntee is said to be the lord of the leet. 
It may be claimed either by a modern grant or by prescrip¬ 
tion, «>. long established user, from which an antient grant 
is presumed. The grantee, whether claiming under a grant 
still extant or by prescription, is commonly the lord of a 
manor, and tire leet is usually coextensive either with the 
actual limits of the manor, or with its boundary at some 
former period. There may however be several leets in one 
manor, and a leet may be appendant to a town, or to a single 
house. It is not necessary that the lord of the leet should 
have a manor, or indeed that he should have any interest 
m the land or houses over whieh the leet jurisdiction ex¬ 
tends. It is competent to the crown to grant to A a leet 
over the lands of B, and the grantee of a leet in his own 
land may convey the land and retain the leet. As the leet 
wa» originally granted for the more convenient administra¬ 
tion of justice, the lord may be required by writ of man¬ 
damus to hold the court. Upon non-user of a leet, the 
grant is liable to be seised into the hands of the crown, 
either absolutely as for a forfeiture, or quoueque, that is 
until the defeat be amended; the same consequence ensues 
Upen tieglect to appoint an able steward and other neees- 
racy ofi5MrS,'or to provide instruments of punishment. 
■•Tftwto'teXe i 'mio oommcmly held; as public leets miwf be, 
Mdohdft thei^Mri'eridtin a month after Batter, and within 
atwontfc after 'Miehedmu, and even the former cannot, 
unless warranted'by antient usage; be held at any other 
tfroe^xcopt hyady miw i w e nt The court appears to have 
been fortnerly’heM dadhe open air. It should be held tt 
fts acemWtted place, though, jf sufficient notice be given, it 
tosy -be held anywhere wtthih the precinct. Ail persons 
tfbwetbd'egtf of twelve yearnend under sixty (except peer* 
4 ndeim«ymeii,uwiio ere exdmpted by statute, and women 
ttKnii ‘j T ">v« »: 


and aliens), reliant within toe precinct for a year and a 
day, whether masters or servants, owe suit to {».«. personal 
attendahee at) this court, and here they ought to take the 
oath of allegiance. The suit to the court-leet is said to be 
real (f.4; regal Or due to the king), because every one bound 
to do suit to such court a* a reliant, is alio bound to take 
the oath of allegiance unless he has taken it before. Bat 
Where a non-resnrtrt iii bound by tenure to join with the 
reiiahts in nmkiaff pr es e nt m ents at the court-leet, the duty 
is not suit-real, for no shall not be sworn to his allegiance, 
dec., at this leet It is rtterSly suit-service, is. a suit form¬ 
ing one of the service* due nom the tenant to his lord in 
respect of the tenure. For die nonperformance of such 
suit the remedy is by distress, as in case of other suits-service 
or rents-serviee. A man who has a house and fhmily in 
two leets, so as in law to be conversant or commorant in 
both, must do Ms suit to the leet where his person is com¬ 
morant, vis. where hi* bed lies, but if he occasionally reside 
in both, he is bound to do suit to each. 

, III. — Jurisdiction qf the Court-leet. 

The Anglo-Saxon Hundred Court appears to have had 
jurisdiction in all causes, civil, criminal, and ecclesiastical; 
and also to have had the cognisance and oversight of all 
the communities of flunk-pledges within the hundred, the 
members of these communities being bound for that pur¬ 
pose to attend at the Hundred Court by themselves or 
their elected representatives. The jurisdiction of the 
Hundred Court in ecclesiastical matters was taken away by 
an ordinance of William the Conqueror, forbidding the at¬ 
tendance of the bishop. . 

It was the province of the oourt-leet, as well the public 
loot of the hundred, as the private leet, to repress all 
offences against the public peace, and to enforce the removal 
of all nuisances affecting the public convenience. 

The leet jury possess a legislative authority in esta¬ 
blishing by-laws. By laws made iu a court-leet and 
embodied in the presentments of the jury in respect of 
matters properly oognizable in the leet are binding upon 
resiants, but not upon strangers. [By-Law.] A oy-law 
imposing a penalty of Si. per month for taking or placing an 
inmate without giving security to the overseers against any 
charge upon the parish was said by Lord Hale to be usual 
and valid. The leet jury elect their own chief magistrates, 
the reeve or constable, &c„ of private leet, and, as it 
would seem, the high constable (SRietimes called the aider- 
man) of the hundred. 

Before the Norman conquest, and probably for some 
time after, this court of the leet was, if not the sole, at least 
the ordinary tribunal for tbe administration of criminal 
justice in the kingdom. Until the reign of Henry I., when, 
with respect to certain heinous offences, the punishment of 
death was substituted for pecuniary compositions, no crime 
appears to have been punished by death except that called 
in the laws of that prince * Oponthifte,’ a theft where the 
offender was taken with the mainour, that is, with the thing 
stolen upon him. [Robbery.] Of this crime, as requiring 
no trial or presentment, the leet had no cognizance. Other 
offences, or however serious a nature, subjected the party to 
a mulct, or pecuniary tine, the amount of whieh was in many 
cases determinate and fixed. 

Offences to be merely inquired of in leets are arson, bur¬ 
glary, escape, larceny, manslaughter, murder, rape, rescue, 
sacrilege, and treason, and every offence whieh was felony 
at common law. These offences being presented by tbe leet 
jury as indictors, and tbe indictment being certified to the 
justices of gaol delivery, the indictees may be arraigned; 
but they cannot be arraigned upon the mere production of 
the court-roll containing the presentments. Formerly all 
offences inquirable in leets were also punishable there by 
amercement; but the power of adjudicating .finally upon 
crimes in courts leet, whether public or private, is now 
limited to such minor offences as are still left under the old 
system of pecuniary compensation. No matters are cogniz¬ 
able in the leet unless they have arisen or have had con- 
ttnuance since the last preceding court. 

An amercement is a pecuniary punishment which fol- • 
lows of course upon every presentment of a default or of 
any offence committed out of court by private persons. 
Amercements are to be mitigated in open court by affeepers 
(aiferratoros. from afferrare or afibrare, offerer, to tax, or fix 
a price, hence the term afferage, used m the told French 
law to denote the judicial fixing of a price upon property 
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a party obstruct* the jury in the execution of their duties, 
or by public officers in the discharge of their duties out 
of court.; -The. amount of the fine i* at once fixqd.by 
the steward, u»d therefore, though sometime*.loosely called 
to jamprcemeRf. it,is t tw& to be affeered. When a, suitor 
vresont in, court { refuses to he »wqr», »t» * contempt Jbr 
which a reasonable floe may.be imposed; so if the jury, 
«r any of them, refuse, to, make a presentment, or depart 


or any of them, refuse,to,make a, presentment, or, depart 
without making it, or make it before all are agreed. But 
tile fine must b« set upon each person individually:. For 
the fine so imposed the lord may distrain or bring an 


the fine so imposed the lord may distrain or bring an 
action of debt. In ail matters within the,cognisance of a 
court-leet the lord or steward has the. same power as the 
judges in the superior courts. He has indeed no power 
to award imprisonment as a, punishment for offences,pre¬ 
sented in the leet, such offences being tho subjectofwmerce- 
ment only; but he may imprison persons indicted or ac¬ 
cused of felony before him, and persons guilty of a contempt 
in feoe of the court. , , ■ 

If a nuisance within the jurisdictiou of a leet be not 
presented at the,court-leet, the sheriff cannot inquire,of it 
in his lourn, for that which is within the precinct of the 


leet. ^ 

A private trespass oaflet be presented at the court-leet, 
even though committed against the lord;, and a custom to 
present and amerce for such trespasses is void. 

Of common right the constable is to.be chosen,by tbe 
jury, in the leet; and if the party chosen be present, he 
ought to take the oath in the leet; if absent, before justices 
of the peace., If he refuse to accept the office, or to be 
sworn, the steward aunyflne him. If the party chosen he 
absent add refuses, the jury may present bis refusal, at 
She next court, and then he is amerced, But a, person 
chosen- constable in bis absence ought to have notice of 
his election. A mandamus lies to the steward of a, leet 
to swear, iu a constable chosen, by the jury. By 13 & 14 
Car. II., bap. 18, When ft, eonstfble dies or goes out of the 
parish, any tWo justices may,itnake and swear a new one 
until the lord shall hold a court-leet; , and if pny officer 
continue above a year iii bis office, the justices ip their 
quarter-sessions may discharge him.,, and nut another ip 
bis place until the lord shall hold a court. But the justices 
ftl Sessions cannot discharge.»constable appointed at the 
IjMtj tod .though they can appoint constables until the 
ldcdshtlVkhld a court, they aanhot appoint, for ft. year, or 
till others l» chosen. A person tffiesen: constable who is 
dfifteietd 'M JW«*estjf, knowledge, or r ahil#,' ffinyJte, dil- 
charged. Uw, w, fcy the Qwct of J(W# .£•»<*,sj 

unfit, m Steward intysot a reasonable fine on a eo»- 



of,the,peaCo ahd the enforcing' of the ptatute of labourers. 
To this petition, the king returned, (lie following unsatis¬ 
factory answerThe gta|utes heretofore made cannot bo 
kept; if Jlie petition bo grunted.’ At this time, and until 
the passing of %1 Hi Vul„ p. 24, offences in loots wero 
alleged to be against tiio lord’s peace, not the king’s. 

IV. Manner of holding tki Court-leet. r 
The common notice of holding the court is said to be 
three or four days; but it is new usual to give fifteen days’ 
notice. An amercement at a court of which sufficient 
notice has not been given is void. But even where there 
is a clear prescriptive usage to give a certain number of 
days’ notice, the resiants cannot disturb the holding of the 
court on the ground that such notice lias not been given. 
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if not wholly, judicial. Ministerial acts are to be performed 
by an inferior officer called the bedel or baffiffi who of com¬ 
mon right i# appointed, by the lord, or steward, though by 


mop right i« appointed, by the .lord or steward, though. by 
custom he may be chosen by the jury, and sworn, with the 
other officers chosen at the leet; and where, in a leet 
appendant, to a boiough, tlie bailiff so chosen has a discre¬ 
tionary, power in impanelling the, jury, .this important 
function is a sufficient ground fur issuing a <juo warranto 
to inquire into the title of the party exercising it. , The 
steward, at the oustpmary or at a reasonable time before the 
holding of the court, issues a precept under hissed, ad¬ 
dressed to the bailiff of the leet, commanding him to warn 
tbe resiants to, appear at the time and place appointed for 
holding the court, and to summon, a jury. , The notice may 
be given in the church pr market, according 4p |he usage 
of the particular place; but.it is said , that if it be,not an 
antient leet,personal notice is necessary, Acsejdwg ,to the 
course most usually pursued, the steward opens the court 
by directing. the, court jo, be proclaimed; and, t his being 
the kihgXiComrt, ft,is jnwessaijy .mat.MH^j^lamations 
should he rpade. .,TJmu» dope & the b#ffs owing ‘ Oyes’ 
(hpar) three, times, and then saying pnqc, ‘Aftmanner of 
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. r . r e» are next examined** tbtluurr . . 

,|ba. prefers received by (ham at foe teftottektot. 
* '•“"■- Mfe.fed iiry'iffibftiiea, fbt|JW V obo sen footn 

J&iffi&d *S (W^ &^'tbab-tweHe, 

, iflMe thin tw«jniHl#h' \ .In^ina/h*#* 
uea in office for awbole dear: {mother* thejuTom ere 
*** iua d i»fo£emn»e<rftlfoday. A eurtmh 

minate » > foe bailiff the persona to be 
-'Si valid. If a abfociem number of 


... l a: 

foi ran stetyari 
summoned dp 

rosianta foforifya juyycannot be found,'the' steward'has 
ppwop. to coinpe! a itfongetfo Serve, even though he be 
uferejf traveljwg ttoeughrthe district, and ia actually (riding 
pubis journey at foetime hisservioes are required; but a 
wotnaq, tbotwft a rejfofot,' edtindt be sworn. '" ’ 

After the jury isehOsen a foreman ia named, who » 
8wdm a* foaowa;—‘Yon sh»U>eii and truly inquire, and 
true presentment make; of ,dil Such article*, matters, and 
foi/igs as shad be given ybu'in charge; the king’s counsel, 
your companion**, add your owrl, you shall keep secret' and 
undiankssed; You iftfeu present no man for envy,' hatred, 
or maiice; nor’spare any man for fear, favour, or affection, 
or any hope of reword: hut according to the best of yoWr 
knowledge, and the information you shall receive, you ahull 
present the truth and nothing but the truth.’ As sortn 
as the foreman ia sworn, throe or four of the jury, tak¬ 
ing the hook together, are sworn to observe and keep, 
on their parts, the same oath which the foreman has taken 
on his part. The jury then receive a charge from the 
steward, pointing out the nature of their duties, and of the 
matters which ought to bo presented. The jury make their 
presentments to the steward, Who, in cases of treason Or 
felony, must return thp presentments (in these cases called 
indictments) to the justices of gaol delivery if the offenders 
he in custody; if they be at Targe, the indictments must 
he removed into the King’s Bench by certiorari, in order 
*that process may issuo thereon. In nil other cohos the 
steward of tire lent has power, upon the complaint of any 
party grieved by the presentment, or, on the other hand, 
upon any suspicion entertained as to tho concealment of 
any offence, by non-presentment, to cause an immediate 
inquiry into the truth of the matter by another jury, though 
in the former case the more usual coarse now is by cartiorari 
or traverse. 

A court-leet may be adjourned if the business of the 
particular court require it. This should be done by three 
proclamations. A court held on the 28tli April, and ad¬ 
journed, after the jury had been sworn, till the 15th De- 
cembe>, which day was given them to make their present¬ 
ments, has been held not to be necessarily unreasonable. 

It is not necessary that notico should be given of an ol der 
made by the lest fur abating a nuisance; the party being 
within the jurisdiction, must take notice of it at his peril. 
For the same reason he is also bound to take notice of a 
by-law. 

V. Profits rfi Court. , 

The ordinary profits of a court-leet are the Snes, amerce¬ 
ments, and essoign pence, and belong, in the ease of a pub 1 : 
loot or tourn, to the king; in tho ease of a private leet, to tuc 
grantee or lord of the feet. It .would ratper seem however 
that the lord is bound to account at the Exchequer for 
these profits, though he may discharge himself by showing 
his title. In a private leet also, the lord, as above men¬ 
tioned, is entitled to a further payment, in the nature of a 
poll-tax, capitagium, or chevage, by the name of certum let®, 
swMtimes esiled cert-silver, eertamty-money, cert-money, 
When this payment is to be made on tho 
ttyoffoeleet the defaulters may be presented and amerced. 

eamept the lord may distrain; but he cannot 
-oert-money itself, without a prescription to 
ifj In tl»e absence of both amercement 
lord’s remedy is by action of debt. ‘ 
ifoated in53° 14' N. kt. and 5° 43' 
iwn of the province of Frieslaod, in 
rsp-vp, ™fceritmiis. It js surrounded with an 
l^Jpgrt-Prid'^wiide moat,, - ' the broad- straighr 
sril)f»e«B:. tnm foie hanks 'of which, as 

well as. tbe mmpam.we planted with trees, and afford 
*#y .pfesnai pttpwu*de® The town, which iewell built, 



a, and with Dokkum, Franeker, and Haarlingen. 
phT buildlngs are the ; towri-hall, the printehlfpf. 
rfoe prinwa of Orange; As hereditary governor 
;pbe, r, a synagogue, and tweMohWhc*, thd 
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LEO ACT fLej&tmn), a bequest or gift of goods add 
chattels by "The person to whom it is 

given is termed the leeMee flegetfirius); and every person 
is capable 1 of being a legatee, unless particularly disabled 
by the common laW or by Settle statute. ' 

The bequest in no ease eotffers moretha**an incohate 
property on the legatee, which does not become complete 
until the assent of the executor or administrator with the 
will annexed, as tho case may be, has been given. [Exxctr- 
TOK.J But, before Such assent, the bequest is transmissible 
to the personal-representatives of the legatee, and will pass 
by his will. 

Legacies are of two kinds, general and specific. A 
legaoV is general' when it is so given as not to amount 
to a bequest bf a particular thing, ot a particular fund of 
the testator; a specific legacy is a bequest of a specified 
thing, or a spectfic part of the festatot’s estate. The whole 
of the estate of a person deceased being liable for the pny- 
rtidrtt of his debts, legacies of both kinds are of course sub¬ 
ject to debts: hut in case of a deficiency of the estate for 
the payment of the legacies, the general legatees' can only 
be paid in equal proportion; and they must, as ft is techni¬ 
cally termed, abate. But a specific legatee is not compelled 
to abate or allow any thing by way of abatement, though 
his legacy may be taken for tne payment of debts, m case 
tho general legacies have all been applied to pay them and 
there is still a deficiency to meet the demands on the estate 
of the deceased. Specific legatees may however be com¬ 
pelled to abate os against one another. If the port of the 
testator’s estate which is specifically given has been disposed 
of by*the testator in his lifetime, or at the time of his death 
has ceased to exist in such form as described in bis will, 
the general rule is, that the specific legatee loses bis legacy, 
and is not entitled to any satisfaction out of the general 
estate: in such case the legacy is said to he adeemed, a 
term which has been derived from the Roman law, though 
tbe word ‘adimere' is not therertftd exactly in this sense 
{Dig. 34, 4.) There is also a tlmr description of legacy, 
partaking somewhat of the nature of both kinds already 
mentioned, as a gift of so much money, with reference to a 
particular fund for payment. This it called a demonstra¬ 
tive legacy, but so far aiders from one properly specific, that 
if the fund pointed out fails on any account, tho legatee 
will be paid out of the general assets; yet it is so for speci¬ 
fic that it is not liable to abate In case of a deficiency of the 
general assets. 

Legacies may be given either absolutely (pur6) or upon 
condition (sub-conditione), or upon the happening of any 
contingency; provided it must happen, if at all, within the 
duration of a life or lives in being at the time of the de 
cease of the testator and 21 years afterwards, allowing in 
addition the period of gestation where tho contingency 
depends upon tho birth of a child. Legacies may also be 
given in such a way that though no condition is expressed 
in distinct terms, it may be dearly inferred that the testator 
did not intend his gifts to take effecttill a definite time had 
arrived or a definite event had taken place. 'When a legatee 
has obtained such an interest in the legacy os to be fully 
entitled to the property in it, the fegaey is said to be rested, 
and this property may he acquired long before tho right to 
the possession of the legacy accrues. A vested legacy par 
takes of the incidents of property so for as to be transmissi 
Me to the personal representatives of tho party entitled to it, 
or to pass by Ms will} a legacy which is contingent or not 
vested if- ntt property at all with respect to the legatee 
This distinction of legacies, vested and not vested, seems 
dprived foom the Roman law, which expresses the fact of 
vefetfogfey the words ‘ dies legali cedit.’ 

' Votmeny, in dll eases when a legatee died before foe 
teSfotor, the legacy lapsed, or foiled, and went to the person 
appointed residuary legatee by tlio testator, or if there wto 
■none such, to the next of kin; and lapse might also'"-’*'- 
plkee (as already observed with respect to a I 


..._, ...... , to 

... _*_legatee at a particular time, or upon eonijitiap, wr the 

W j l h«» aoonsidera&fethappening of a contingency) if foe legatee dfed Jfefcfe the 
* ** pjtteh miUWed by oanafe communicating | appointed time arrived, or if the condi tionwasnot performed, 
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or the contingency did not happen. The recent statute,; 
Viet, c. 96, sect. 33. hu modified the old rule, end .ditect 
that when legacies m beqttesfesd to a child or other item 
of the testator who shall die in his lifetime, leaving; issue, 
end such issue shall be living at the testator's death, the 
legatees shall not lapse unless a contrary intention appears 
upon the face of the will, but shall take effect as if the 
legatee had died immediately after the testator. 

The rules by which gifts of legacies are construed are 
derived from the civil law, or rather are a part of that law, 
which prevails in the ecclesiastical courts; for although the 
court of chancery has concurrent jurisdiction over legacies 
with the ecclesiastical courts, yet to prevent confusion it fol¬ 
lows the same general rules. If however a legacy he 
charged upon or made payable out of real estate, then, as 
the ecclesiastical court has no concurrent jurisdiction, 
courts of equity are not bound to follow the same rules as 
to the construction of such gifts as in the case of persona! 
estato. 

The questions involved in the law relating to legacies on 
so numerous that it is quite impossible even to notice them 
in an article of this description, and as they are chiefly oi 
a technical nature, the reader is referred to the varioui 
treatises on that branch of the law. 

Generally speaking an executor cannot be compelled t< 
pay legacies until after the expiration of twelve month! 
from the decease of the testator, and not even then unlest 
the assets should be realised and the debts paid or provided 
for; but as the rule is only for the general convenience of 
executors, if it should appear that all the debts of the testa 
tor are paid, the executor may be compelled to pay the 
legacy beforo the twelve months have expired. It may be 
Stated however as a general rule, that legacies are payable 
twelve months after the death of a testator, and with in¬ 
terest from that time at 4 per cent, unless the testator hae 
made some special provision as to time of payment anc 
interest. The rule as to the twelve months is taken from 
the-Roman law. It has already been stated in this work 
[Exxctrron], that an action at law does not lie for a legacy, 
until after the executor has admitted that he has assets in 
hts hands sufficient to make the payment, or iu the case ol 
a specific legacy, has assented to it. But the law may per¬ 
haps be more oorrectlgiMed thus: Where a specific legacy 
constats of some deternBKte chattel, whether real, as a lease 
for years, or personal, as a particular horse, the legatee, after 
assent by the executor to the legacy, may take possession of 
it, or sue for it by action at law; but where the specific legacy 
consists of money, &o, and in all cases of general and o 
demonstrative legacies, no notion at law lies unless the exe 
eutor has, for some new consideration beneficial to himself 
expressly promised payment. As a general rule therefore 
it may be stated that the remedies by legatees against 
executor* are afforded by the courts of equity, (Roper On 
Legacies / Williams On Executors.) 

On foe subject of legacies (legata) under the Roman 
law, Gains (ii., 192-255) and the Digest, lib. xxx, xxxi. 
xxxii., • De Legatis et Fidei commissi*, 1 are the authorities 
This is one of the subject* on which the Roman juriscon 
suits have most successfully exercised their sagacity and 
diligence. 

LEGATE (from the Latin Legfitus). This word bod 
various significations among foe Romans. Tlie legates wer 
the chief assistants of the proconsuls and proprmtors in th 
administration of foe provinces. The number of legate, 
differed according to the quality of the governor whom they 
accompanied; tfieir duties consisted in hearing inferio 
causes and managing all the smaller aflbirsof the govern 
went. They appear to have been chosen and appointed by 
the governor, though at foe first institution of the office it 
would teeth they were selected by the senate, as advisers to 
the governor, from the wisest and most prndent of their 
own Body, The word legatus aim signified a military offioer 
who was next in rank to foe general or commander-in-chief 
in any expedition or undertaking, and in his absence had 
foe thief command. (Leaser, De BeU. ! €iv., 17.) The 
wordlegttus ii teto often used to denote sTperson sent by 
foe Roman state to some other state or sovereign power on 
matters that concerned foe puMic interest: in this sense 
foe word correspond* pretty nearly to our ambassador o 
Mfoy. except that foe motives for sending a legatus, ol 
seem to have been occasional only, add foe legates 
do n«t appear aver to have been permanent resident ftjnc- 
tiosanes in a foreign community. Under (he emperor* 


those who were font by them to administer the provinces 
of which the government was reserved to (he emperors, 
were called legates. 

Under the republic the senators Who had occasion to visit 
the provinces op their own business used to obtain what 
was called a ‘ legatio libera,'that is, foe title add considers 
tion of a legatus, or public functionary, wtB) the foie objei t 
of thereby furthering their private interests. These lega¬ 
tion eg are said to have been called libette, or free, bacauso 
those who held them had full liberty to enter or ledve the 
city, whereas all ether public functionaries whose duties 
were exercised beyond the limits of the city could not enter 
Rome till they had laid aside their functions; or because 
a senator could not go beyond a oertafh distance from 
Rome unless he obtained permission in the form of a 
legatio. Cicero, who on one occasion inveighs vehemently 
against the legatio libera, could defend it when it suited hu 
purpose, and in a letter to Atticus (i. 1.) lie expresses Ins 
intention to visit Cisalpine Gaul in tills capacity fur the 
purpose of furthering his election as consul. 

^t the present day a legate signifies an ambassador, or 
nuncio, of the pope. They are of tlie highest class of am¬ 
bassadors. [Ambassador ; Nutrcto.] 

There are several kinds of papal legates, legatus a latere , 
legatus natus, &c. Legates a latere are sent on tlie highest 
missions to the principal foreign courts, and as governor, 
of provinces of the Roman dominion, thence called legations 
Legatus natus is a person who holds the office of legate us 
incident and annexed to some other office, aud is, as »r 
should say, a legate ex officio. As this office or title ev 
empted the holder from the authority of the legates a l.i 
tore, it was earnestly sought after by the bishops. The 
archbishop of Canterbury was formerly a legatus natiK 
and there are now three or four German bishopries pernu 
neutly invested with the privileges of the office. Legates ol 
a lower rank than cardinals arc called nuncii apostulici. 

LEGEND (from the Latin word legendum, a tiling to be 
read) is used commonlyin the sense of fabulous or doubtful 
narratives, such as the exploits of heroes of tlio middle 
times, between history and fiction, talcs of superstition, <n 
other subjects, in which ciedulity and impostuie find hu 
room for exercise. Thus legends have come to signify that 
which is usually rather matter of tradition than of written 
evidence. In our old authors the woid occurs in Us simplt 
meaning. 

Legend is also used technically to denote the words en¬ 
circling a coin; to writing on tablets the woid inscription 
is applied, which is also used instead of legend where a 
sentence, instead of encircling, occupies the placo of a 
device on the coin. 

LEGENDRE, ADRIEN MARIE, an analyst, whose 
name must follow those of Lagrange and Laplace in the 
enumeration of the powerful school which existed in Fram i 
at the time of the Revolution, was bom at Pans in 1751, 
and died there January 10, 1833. No authentic account 
of his personal life has yet been published: so that we can 
only now say that it was passed m strenuous and successful 
exertions for the advancement of mathematical science and 
of its applications. He never filled any political post, or 
took any marked part in public matters: he was, we be¬ 
lieve, no favourite of any government, and his scientific 
feme did not prooure him mom than a very moderate com¬ 
petency. The writings of M. Legendre consist of various 
papers in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, ami 
several separate writings of which we shall give a slight 
account. 

The first appearance of Legendre es a mathematician was 
(a.d. 1788) as the writer of two papers, one on the motion of 
restated projectiles, the ether on the Attraction of spheroid., 
which gained prises from foe academies of Berlin and Pans 
and a place la foe former et the tusoetsar of-D’ Alembert 
In a memoir on double integrals, published ilk the volume 
for 1788 (though presented at the end of 178% he digested 
a method of transforming an integral with two variables to 
one depending wpoh other variables, which he applied t» 
the question of the tttnation of spheroids, Hf was the fii st 
who «xtended foe solution of this question by foe tid of 
tnedernktudyeto: (riming hot a little maskable, that tins 
problem in the year 1773 requited the powerof Lagrange 
to Show that'-even es much could be done vfltb it b) the 
modern analysis as had been effected with*, the Mitten t 
methods by Newton and Maolaurin. Various other mo- 
moirs by Legendre refer either to points of the integral cal- 
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cuius, or to hi* geodetical operations. In 1787 ho was ordinary compass. The word is often most improperly 
appointed one of the commissioners for connecting tho written Leiger. 
observatories of Greenwich and Paris by a chain of triangles. LEGHORN. [Livorno.] 

Cassini do Thury had memorialised the British government LEGION- In a Roman consular army each grand dtvi* 
on the expediency of this step: the execution of which was sion, corresponding nearly to a modern brigade, was sd 
committed to Gengral Roy on the English side, and to denominated; and the word indicates a selection of tho 
Legendre, Cassini, and Mepbain on fhe French. Much of individuals composing such division. Tho name is still 
the work was completed in 1787. and a memoir of Legendre, occasionally given to a body of troops consisting of several 
published in the volume for that year, upon some theore- regiments or battalions, when raised at a particular place or 
tical points, contains pne of those simple and beautiful for a particular service. 

theorems which carry,the name of their inventors with them The strength of a Roman legion varied at different pe- 
for ever. It is the celebrated proposition relative to tho riods. When Romulus divided the citizens of his nuwly- 
spherical excess [Trigonometry] of a small spherical tri- formed state into three portions or tribes, he also divided tho 
angle. An account of the actual triangles constructed in men who were able to-bear arm* into bodies of 300ti men, 
his survey is contained in the volume for 1788. When the and each of these constituted a legion, which was commanded 
grand French arc of the meridian was completed, Laplace by one or three prefects or tribunes. (Plutarch, in Rom.) 
and Legendre were eemployed to deduce tho form of the Servius Tullius, who, by the enlargement of the city, formed 
spheroid which agreed jnoSt nearly with all the observations, a fourth tribe, is supposed to have raised the strength of 
In the construction of the large trigonometrical tables the legion to 4000 men. About 1 S.O years afterwards, when 
(which still remain unpublished) he contributed some sim- Caraillus marched against Satricum, he had four legions, 

E ng theorems. In 1806 he published his ‘ Nouvelles each of which consisted of that number of men (Liv., i. 22); 

odes pour la Determination aes Orbites des Comites,' but, twenty years later, the strength of the legion is stated to 
in which he gives a method the peculiarity of which then have been 5000 foot and 300 horse. (Liv., viii. 8.) This pro- 
was that it allowed of the correction of the original obser- bably continued to be the general establishment of that body 
vations at any part of the process? It may be doubtful of troops, though particular circumstances might cause it to 
whether the method itself was an improvement upon those be occasionally increased. Scipio landed in Africa (Liv., 
which were then in use; and if it wore, it is still superseded xxix. 24) wilh two legions, each consisting of 6200 men 
by others posterior to it. But this tract is further remark- (though the best commentators suppose that 5200 is meant); 
able by its containing the first proposal to employ tho mo- and while tho Roman army was acting against Perseus in 
thod of least squares. [Least Squares, Method of.] Macedon, each legion contained 6000 foot and 200 horse. 
Whether Legendre had seen the hint of Cotes or not, he (Liv., xliii. 12.) Vegetius, who lived in the fourth century, 
made a proposal of great ingenuity, and introduced, us a describes the legion (lib. ii., cap. 6) as a body consisting of 
matter of practical convenience, a method which was after- 6100 foot soldiers, besides 720 horsemen ; but he designates 
wards shown by Laplace to be entitled to confidence on the this tho antient legion, and his account is probably applica- 
strictost grounds of principle. ble only to the state of that body i’n the age of Hadrian and 

Legendre applied himself at an early poriod of his life to the Antonines. The legion declined under the later ein- 
the development of those integrals on which the determina- perors, and in the time of Constantine it appears to have 
tion of the arcs of an ellipse and hyperbola depend. In tho consisted of only 1500 men. 

Memoirs of the Academy for 1786 are two papers on the During the reign of Augustus twenty-fivo legions were 
subject written by him. His ‘Exerciees du Calcul Inte- placed permanently on the frontiers of the empiie; and in 
gral,’ published in 1811, contain, among other matters of the. time of Hadrian the number of legions composing the 
high curiosity, an extended view of the same subject. He Roman army was 30, exclusive of the auxiliaries. Their 
continued to devote himself assiduously to the cultivation disposition in Italy and the provinces may be seen in Gib- 
of this new branch of science, and in 1825 and 1826 he pro- bon, vol. i., ch. 1. The legions were denoted by numbers, 
duced the two volumes of his • Trait6 des Fonctions fillip- and they wore further designated^))’ the name of the empe- 
tiques et des Integrates Euleriennes,’ containing a digested ror who raised them, or by the name of the place where 
system, with extensive tables for the computation of the they were raised, or where they had distinguished them 
integrals. The work was hardly published when the dis- selves. 

coverics of MM. Abel and Jacobi appeared. These mathe- Tho manner in which the soldiers wero elected to serve 
maticians, both then very young, had begun by looking at in tho legions is fully described by Polybius (book vi., ch. 1), 
the subject in another point of view, and had produced who lived in the age of Fabius and Scipio; and it may bo 
results which would have materially simplified a large part presumed that this wus in accordance with the prescribed 
of the work of Legendre, it ho hud had tho good fortune to regulations, which however were only followed when the 
find them. With a spirit which will always be one of the necessities ot tho state did not compel the magistrates to 
brightest parts of his reputation, Legendre immediately set dispenso wilh them. When an army consisting of four 
about to add tho new discoveries to his own work; and in legions was to bo raised, the citizens of tho proper ages 
1828 and subsequent years appeared three supplements, being assembled on an appointed day in the Capitol, the 
in which they are presented in a manner symmetrical with military tribunes drew out the tribes by lot, and from that, 
the preceding part of the work, and with tho fullest uc- which was first called they selected four men of nearly equal 
knowlcdgment of their value and of tho morit of their ago and stature: of these the tribunes who were appointed 
authors. to the first legion chose one; those who were appointed to 

To Legendre is also due the collection of the results the second legion chose another; and so on. Afterwards 
obtainod upon the theory of numbers [Numbers, Theory the whole body of the tribunes chose fohr other men, and 
of], a subject to which he made very remarkable additions, of those the tribunes of the second legion first chose one; 
The second edition of his * Thdorie des Nombros’ was pub- those of tho third legion then chose another; and so on, 
lished in 1808, and the third in 1830. the tribunes of the first legion taking the last man of the 

The best known of Legendre’s works is, as might be sup- four. In like order tho election proceeded, till the roquii ed 

S osod, his Elements of Geometry, of which Sir David number of men was obtained. Polybius states that, in liis 
rewster gave an English translation in 1824, from the time, the horsemen were enrolled before tho loot soldiers, 
eleventh edition : Legendre published his twelfth edition but that antiently the former were chosen last, 
in 1823. Of the finished elegance and power of this very Immediately after tho enrolment, the recruits for tho 
remarkable work it is not easy to speak in adequate terms: legions being made to advance one by one, each wus sworn 
and next to the Elements of Euclid, it ought to hold the to be obedient to his commanders and to execute all tho 
highost plate among writings of the kina. But it would orders which he should receive from them to the utmost of 
not be difficult to show that much of the rigor of Euclid his power. 

has been sacrificed, and though those who determine to When soldiers wero to be raised from the allied cities of 
abandon theiatter cannot do better than substitute Legen- Italy, notice appears to have been scut by the consuls to 
dre’s work, we hope that in this country the old Greek the magistrates of those cities, who then enrolled men in a 
will maintain his ground at least until a substitute can be manner similar to that which was practised at Rome; 
found who shall give equal ngor of demonstration, as well and, having caused them to bo disciplined, sent them to 
as greater e.ogance of form. join the army. 

LEGER Ltnes and Spaces (Lager, Fr., light), the linos On the institution of regular bodies of troops by Romulus, 

and spaces added to the staff when the notes exceed the he is said to have divided them (probably each legion) into 
P. C., No. 837. Yol.XIII.- 3 E 
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companies of 100 men, and these were called Mampult, 
from the bandies of grass which served as standards for the' 
people who accompanied him when he attacked the palace 
of Amulius. (Aur. Victor, Origo Gen. Rom., c. 22.) The 
first mention of a cohort occurs shortly after the expulsion 
of the kings (Liv., ii. 11); and in the time of Polybius the 
legion was divided into ten cohorts, each ofitheso mto three 
manipuli (Pcdyb., b. x*-). and each of the latter into two 
centuriw. [Cohobt.] A manipulus must have then con¬ 
sisted of 200 men; and at a later period it designated a 
body of less than the original number. Under Hadrian and 
the emperors immediately following him tho cohorts appear 
to have been of unequal strength; Vegetius states that 
the first, which was called cohort milliaria, and which car¬ 
ried the eagle, consisted of 1500 foot and 132 horsemen; 
the second, called cohort quingenaria, of 555 foot and 70 
horsemen; and that the remaining cohorts were nearly of 
the sumo strength as the second. 

Servius Tullius is said to have divided the military force 
into five different classes of troops (Liv., i. 43), which were 
distinguished by their armour: but from the commencement 
of tho republic, or newly so, the order of battle consisted of 
throe linos of' troops, the Hastati, the Principes, and the 
Triurii. (Liv., viii. 8.) The Vetoes (light troops or .skir¬ 
mishers) had no particular station, and, except the latter, 
all tho troops, according to Polybius, were armed nearly in 
the same manner. 

The youngest men were selected to act as volites: they 
were urmed with bows or slings, and some of them carried 
a light javelin. After the time of Marius these ceased to 
be enrolled as legionary troops, and were chiefly foreigners. 
Vegetius designates them Ferentarii. They wore short 
swords, and were provided with bucklers of a circular form, 
about three feet in diameter. The staff of their javelin was 
two cubits long, and as thick only as a finger; the iron 
head tapered gradually to a fine point, in order that, being 
bent at the first discharge, it might be rendered useless to 
the enemy. 

The hastati of all the cohorts were stationed in the firet 
line; the principes formed the second, those of each cohort 
supporting their own hastati; and the triarii were similarly 
disposed iu the third line to support the principes. All tho 
three classes were completely armed with cuirass, helmet, and 
reaves; their buckler »m( feet long and 2$ feet broad, and 
vo arrows wore placed itnts concavity, to be thrown when 
necessary. Each man was provided with a long and a short 
sword, the blade of the former being strong, and made 
cither toeutor thrust; and he carried, besides, two javelins, 
or pi la. (l’olyb., b. vi.) The only difference in the arms of 
tho three classes seems to have consisted in the size of the 
pilum, those used by the triarii, or veteran soldiers, in the 
tirno of Varro being longer and heavier than those of the 
men in the other linos. ' ( 

It is supposed that originally the principes wero sta¬ 
tioned in the first line, and that they were men of the 
superior classes; from which circumstance, or because they 
came first into action, thoy may have acquired their desig¬ 
nation. 

The front of the legion, when in order of battle, was 
formed by ten corps of the hastati, each corps being arranged 
with ,f> men iu front, and 1 It in depth. The second line, 
or that of lhe principes, was of the samo strength, and was 
drawn up m the sume manner. The line of triarii consisted 
also of ten curps; but these had only 10 men in front and 
6 in depth. Every legionary soldier was allowed five feet in 
front, and as much in depth, in order that he might be enabled 
to make free tise of his arms. 

Tho cavalry of a Roman legion was divided into ten 
turmar, of about 30 horsemen each, wlio, in order of battle, 
wero drawn up with 8 in from, and 4 in depth. Each 
legion of the allies bad however 500 horsemen; so that the 
cavalry of a consular army (consisting of two Roman 
legion* and two legions of allies) amounted to i8tio men, 
who were disposed on the wings of die legion, in one line 
or two, seconding to circumstances. The legionary cavalry 
wefe furnished With cuirasses and helmets, and they were 
accompanied by light-armed horsemen, who served as 
archers. 

LEGISLATION. In treating of legislation, we will 
explain,—1 st, the meaning and etymology of tiie Word; 2nd, 
the distinction between the legislative and executive powers 
of government; and 3rd, the differenoe hetwetn jurispru- 
denlial and legislative science—under which head we will 


make some remarks respecting the most convenient form 
for the composition of laws. 1 

1. Meaning and etymology of the word Legislation.—A 
magistrate who proposed a Taw in Rome for the adoption of 
the assembly of citizens was Paid legem ferre fas we say, to 
bring a bill into parliament); and the law; if carried, was 
said to be perlata, or simply lata. Hence the' term legum 
lator, or legislator, was used, as synonymous with the 
Greek vopottr ijc, in the sense of a lawgiver. From legisla¬ 
tor have been formed legislation, legislative, and legisla¬ 
ture (the latter word signifying a person or body of persons 
exercising legislative power). 

Legislation means the making of positive law. Poiitive 
law, as explained in the article Law, is made by the person 
or persons oxercising the sovereign “power in a community. 
The end of positive Taw, as explained in the same article, is 
the temporal happiness of the eomtfiunity. 

2. Distinction between the legislative and executive 
powers of government .—A general command, or law, issued 
by a sovereign government would be nugatory, if it was not 
applied in practice to the cases falling within its scopes and 
if tho pains denounced for the violation of it were not in¬ 
flicted on transgressors. The execution of the general com¬ 
mands, or laws, of a sovereign government is therefore an 
essential part of the business of a government. Accord 
ingly the ordinary functions of a government may bo 
divided into the two classes of legislative and executive. 

An executive command, or act, of a sovereign govern¬ 
ment, is a special command issued, or act done, in the 
execution of a law previously established by the govern¬ 
ment. Executive commands or acts are of two sorts, viz. 
administrative and judicial. The distinction between these 
two sorts of executive commands or acts may (in conformity 
with modern phraseology) be stated as follows. A judicial 
proceeding is a declaration, by a competent authority, that 
a person has (or has not) brought himself within the terms 
of a certain penal provision, or that lie has (or has not) a 
certain legal right or obligation which another disputes 
with him. An administrative proceeding is fertile sake of 
carrying a rulo of law into effect, whore there is no question 
about the legal culpability, or dispute about a legal right 
or obligation of a person. In an administrative proceeding 
tho government functionary acts, or may act, spontaneously; 
in a judicial proceeding he does not act until he is acted 
upon by others. A judge cannot act until his court is (to 
use the French phrase) seized, or saisi, with the question ; 
or (to use the language of our ecclesiastical rourts) it is 
necessary ‘ to promote (or set in motion) the office of judge.’ 
(Dfigerando, Institutes du Droit administrate Franfais, 
Paris, 1829.) 

It should he observed, that the division of (he functions of 
government into legislative and executive is not exhaustive; 
inasmuch as neither class comprehends acts or special 
commands not founded on a previous general command or 
law, in other words, privilegia, concerning which see the 
artiele Law. 

The distinction between tho making of laws and their 
execution is too obvious to have been overlooked by tho 
ancient writers on government. The latter subject was 
treated by them under the head of magistrates. (See, for 
example, Aristot., Pol, vi. 8.) Tho distinction has howover 
attracted peculiar attention from both speculative aud prac¬ 
tical politicians since the beginning of the last century, in 
consequence of the great importance attributed by Montes¬ 
quieu to the separation of the legislative, administrative, 
and judicial powers of government; i.e. the exercise of 
the administrative and judicial functions by officers distinct 
from the supreme legislative body, and from each other. 
(Esprit dee Lent, xi. 3.) The importance of the sepa¬ 
ration in question ha* however been overrated by Montes¬ 
quieu; and it has never existed, and indeed can scarcely 
exist, to the extent whijoh he supposes. The- legislative 
functions of a government can be distinguished, logically, 
from Its executive factions; but these functions cannot, in 
every esse, be severally vested in different persons. In every 
free government (or government of more than one) the 
Jegislalive' | bo<iie8 exercise some executive Amotions: thus, 
in England, the Hetwe bf Lords is an appellate court in 
civil cases, end fhe Hottse of Commons decides fn cases of 
contested elections of its own members. In every form of 
government the pohho functionaries, whose primary busi¬ 
ness is the execution of the laws, exercise a considerable 
portion of (delegated) legislative power. It Is scarcely pos- 
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sible to conceive a body of law so corot ji*o »»i*» to require 
subsidiary law* for carrying the principal lawa into execu¬ 
tion, and a power of making these subsidiary laws must, to 
a greater or less extent, bo vested in the executive func¬ 
tionaries. In the article Law we have distinguished laws 
made by supreme from laws made by subordinate legis¬ 
latures. The latter olass of laws usually emanate from 
executive functionaries, especially judges. (Austin’s Pro¬ 
vince qf'Jurisprudence, p. 24.4-9.) 

3. Difference between jurisprudential and legislative 
science.—Positive law may be viewed from the two follow¬ 
ing aspects. First, it may be considered os an organic system, 
consisting of coherent rules, expressed in a technical vocabu¬ 
lary. Secondly, its rules may be considered singly, with refer¬ 
ence to their tendency to promote the happiness of the com¬ 
munity; in other words, their expediency or utility. Law 
viewed from the former aspect is properly the subject of 
the science of jurisprudence. [Jurisprudence.] Law 
viewepfrom the latter aspect is the subject of a depart¬ 
ment of political science which is generally termed legisla¬ 
tive science. (Legislation, in strictness, is concerned about 
the technical form, as well as the utility, of a law; but the 
term legislative science, as just defined, is sufficiently ac¬ 
curate for our present purpose.) 

It is important to bear in mind the distinction, just 
pointed out, between the seientifie or technical excellency 
of a system of law, and the expediency or utility of the rules 
of which it is composed. The distinction, however mani¬ 
fest, has been frequently overlooked, even by lawyers. 
Thus Sii W. Blackstone, in describing the struggle made 
by the clergy to substitute the Roman law for the'common 
law of England, gives the preference to the latter system on 
the ground of the imperial government of Rome being des¬ 
potic. The excellence of a system of law, considered in a 
scientific point of view, has no connexion with the form of the 
government by which the laws were established. Law may 
he, and has been, cultivated as a science with admirable 
success under very had governments. The scientific culti¬ 
vation of law in Rome scarcely began until the Empire; 
and the groat legal writers of France lived in times of poli¬ 
tical anarchy or despotism. A system of law of which the 
practical tendency may be most pernicious may have the 
highest scientific or technical excellence. A code of laws 
establishing slavery, and defining the respective rights and 
duties of muster anil slave, might he constructed with the 
utmost juristical skill; hut might, on that very account, he 
tliu more mischievous as a work of legislation. On the 
other hand, a system of law may he composed of rules 
having a generally beneficial tendency, hut. may want the 
coherency and precision which constitute technical excel¬ 
lence. The English system of law affords an example of 
the latter cuso. Owing to the popular character of the 
legislature by which its rules were enacted or sanctioned, 
it lias a generally beneficial tendency; but considered in a 
scientific point of view, it deserves little commendation. 
The writings of Mr. llontham, in like manner, are far 
more valuable contributions to legislative than to jurispru¬ 
dential science. The remains of the writings of the Rornuii 
lawyers, on tho other hand, are of little assistance to the 
modern legislator, hut they abound with instruction to tho 
jurist. 

The distinction between the technical excellence of a 
law and its expediency, or (in other words) between its 
form and its substance, is also important with reference 
to the question of codification, i.e. the making of a code of 
laws. 

The making of a code of laws may involve any ono of the 
three following processes:—1. The formation of a new 
system or body of laws. 2. The digestion of written laws, 
issued at various times, and without regard to system. 
3. The digestion of unwritton law, contained in judicial de¬ 
cisions and authoritative legal treatises. The antient codes 
of law were, for the most part, works of nuw legislation; 
such were, for example, tho codes of Solon and Draco, the 
Twelve Tables, the code of Dioeles of Syracuse, and others. 
The codices of Theodasian and Justinian afford examples 
of the digestion of written laws. [Constitutions, Roman.] 
The Digest* or Pandects of Justinian afford an example of 1 
the digestion of unwritten law. The French codes were 
not digests of the existing law of France, either written or 
unwritten; but they were in great measure founded on tho 
exisliug law. The same may be said of the Prussian 
Landreeht, The statutes for consolidating various branches 


of the criminal law, the bankruptcy laws, the customs laws, 
the distillery laws, Sic.., are instances of the digestion of the 
written law of England. Tho Criminal Law Commis¬ 
sioners have furnished a specimen of a digest of tho 
Euglish common (or unwritten) law relating to theft. 
(First Report, 1835.) Tho digestion of existing law, whe¬ 
ther written or unwritten, requires merely juristical ability- 
tho making of new laws requires, in addition to tho know- 
lodge and skill of the jurist, that ability which wo have 
termed legislative. In other words, the making of new 
laws requires both attention to their' utility or expediency, 
and technical skill in tho composition or drawing of them. 
Popular forms of government secure a tolerably careful 
examination of laws, with reference to their expediency; 
but they do not secui'o attention to tho technical or scientific 
department of legislation. Indeed nearly all the principal 
codes of laws have emanated from despotic governments, 
viz. tho Roman, Prussian, Austrian, and 1' roneh codes. 
The difficulty of passiug an extensive measure through a 
popular legislature lias, in free governments, discouraged 
attempts at systematic digestion of the law. The digest of 
tho law of roal property in the state of Now York how 
ever affords an example of sueh digest passed by a popular 
legislature. 

The most convenient form for the composition of laws is 
a subject which has exercised many minds, hut on which 
we cannot, consistently with the plan of this Cyclopaedia, 
make more than a few remarks. 

Tho inconveniences arising from too great prolixity or too 
groat conciseness in the phraseology of laws are stated by 
Lord Bacon, in the 66lh and 67tli aphorisms of his eighth 
book De Augmentis. If an attempt be made, by an enu¬ 
meration of species, to avoid the obscurity which arises 
from the use of large generic terms, doubts arc created 
as to tho comprehensiveness of the law : for, as I.ortl Bacon 
well observes, ‘Ut exceptio firmat vim legis in casibus non 
exceptis, ita enumeratio infirmat earn in casibus non enu- 
meratis.’ (Ib., aph. 17.) On the other hand, vague and 
extensive terms, if unexplained, are obscure and frequently 
ambiguous. The best mode of producing a law w hicli shall 
at once be comprehensive, perspicuous, and precise, proba¬ 
bly is, to draw the toxt of tho law in abstract and concise 
language, and to illustrate the text with a commentary, in 
which tlie scope, grounds, and meaning of the several parts 
of the law are explained. A commentary such as wo now 
speak of was suggested by Mr. Bculham (Traitcs de Legisla¬ 
tion., tom. iii., p. 2«4; De. la Codification, s. 4), and tho pena 
code recently prepared for India has been drawn according 
to this plan. Doubts will arise in practice respecting tho 
interpretation of tho most skilfully drawn laws; and llio 
best guide to the interpretation of a law is an authentic 
declaration, made or sanctioned by the legislature which 
enacted it, of its scope or purpose. Tho want of such a 
commentary frequently causes the scope of a law to bo 
unknown; and lienee the tribunals often hesitate about 
enforcing laws which may ho beneficial. (Dig., lib. i., t. 3, 
fr. 21, 22.) 

It seems scarcely necessary to say that laws ought, where 
it is possible, to be composed in the languago most intolli- 

f ibln to tho persons whose conduct they arc to regulate. 

n countries where the great majority of the people speak 
the same language (as in England or France), no doubt 
about the choice of the language for the composition of tho 
laws can exist. In countries however where the people 
speak different languages, or where the language of tho 
governing body differs from that of tho people, or where tho 
hulk of the people speak a languago which has never 
received any literary cultivation, a difficulty an-es as to the 
languago in which the laws shall he written. Where the 
people speak different languages, authentic translations of 
the original text of the laws should he published. Where 
the language of the governing body differs from that of tho 
people (which is generally the case in newly-conquered 
countries), the laws ought to be issued in the language of 
the peopled It is comparatively easy for a small number of 
educated persons to learn a foreign language; whereas it is 
impossible for the people at largo speedily to unlearn their 
own, or to learn a new tongue. Thus tho Austrian govern¬ 
ment in Lombardy uses the Italian language in all public 
documents. Whore the language of tho hulk of the com¬ 
munity has not received a literary cultivation, tho languago 
used by educated persons for literary puimoses must-be em¬ 
ployed for the composition of the laws. Thus in Wales, the 
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Higaiands of Sootland, and the "west of Ireland, the lan¬ 
guage of the laws and the government is not Celtic, bttt 
English ; and in Malta, where the bulk of the people speak 
a dialect of Arable, the laws are published and administered 
in Italian, which is the literary language of the island. 

LEGNA'GO. TVxnoKA.l 

LEGRAND, JACQUES GUILLAUME, a French 
architect and a writer on subjects of architecture, was born 
at Paris, My 9th, 1753. When studying in the Boole dee 
Ponts et dummies lie attracted the notice of Perronet, and 
was, while yet very young, entrusted with tile execution of 
the bridge at Yours. His taste however disposed him far 
more to architecture than to engineering; and he accord¬ 
ingly 'placed himself under Blondel', ana, after bis death, 
pursued his studies under Clerisseau, who, esteeming his 
diameter no less than hia talents, bestowed his daughter 
upon him in marriage. With Molinos, his friend ana his 
professional associate in most of his works, he mode a tour 
through Italy, and was preparing to investigate the remains 
of art in Magna Greecia, when lie was recalled home by the 
government From that period he was employed during 
nearly twenty years in restoring Beveral public edifices and 
erecting'ethers. One of his most noted works, which he 
executed in conjunction with Molinos, was the timber 
cupola of the Haile aux Sleds. The Tli&itre Feydeau, the 
restoration of the Fontaine des Innocens, of the Ilallo aux 
Drops, and of the interior of the Hotel Marbceuf, besides a 
number of designs for private individuals, were executed by 
him. He had been appointed to conduct the repairs of the 
abbey of St. Denis, and had removed to that plaoe for the 
purpose of giving his undivided attention to the works, just 
before his death, which happened November 10th, 180S. 
Among his writings are the text to the ‘ Edifices de Paris ’ 
and the ‘ Galerie Antique,’ and to many of the architectural 
subjects ip the * Annales du MusCealso the architectural 
portion of Cassas’s ‘Voyage Pittoresque d’Istrie,’ and that of 
‘ Pbenieieand an octavo volume to accompany Durand’s 
Parallels d’Edifioes.’ This last was merely the sketch 
of a mom complete and detailed history of architecture, 
which, had lie lived to execute it as he had proposed, would 
have extended to thirty volumes. 

LEGU'MIN, a peculiar vegetable product obtained by 
Braeonuot from peas, and which he considers as a vege¬ 
table alkali. To obtain this substance, ripe dried peas are 
to be digested in wirm water, to be reduced to a pulp in a 
mortar, and water being added, the liquor is to be strained; 
this is milky, and when allowed to deposit those substances 
which are merely suspended in it, is still turbid, and appears 
to contain legumin in combination with some vegetable 
acid. During evaporation a translucent substanco sepa¬ 
rates at the surface of the liquor, which appears to be legu- 
min combined with some vegetable acid; it is of a green¬ 
ish-grey colour, does not redden litmus, but restores its 
blqe colour when reddened by an acid; it is insoluble in 
alcohol, but this dissolves the chlorophylle; after being long 
boiled in the alcohol it resembles starch, and becomes trans¬ 
parent and white by drying. It dissolves in very dilute 
vegetable acids, such as the oxalic and tartaric, but the 
mineral acids precipitate it from solution in them. It is 
readily dissolved by the alkalis and their carbonates in 
solution, even when very dilute. 

Legumin appears to be a substance intermediate as to 
gluten and vegetable albumen; it differs from the first in 
being , insoluble in alcohol, and from the last in readily dis¬ 
solving in the alkaline carbonates; it contains some sulphur, 
and also aaote, but less than animal albumen ; it is precipi¬ 
tated from solutions which are not aoid by bichloride of 
mercury, and also by infusion of gulls. It exists in peas and 
beans to the amount of about 18 per cent. It has not been 
completely analyzed. 

I.EGUMINO'S«, or FABA’CEdS, a very extensive 
natural order of plants inhabiting the coldest and hottest, 
the dryest and dampest parts or the world, assuming the 
greatest varieties of form and fixe, some being among the 
smallest-of flowering plants, otliert filming the largest trees 
in tropical forests, and varying in an extraordinary degree 
in, tirtsr sensible realities,some being eatable, as peas, beans, 
and.other pulse; othen poisonous,as Piscidia,Tephrosia, 
and Cytisua; some secreting « fragrant volatile oil, others 
destitute of all trace of auch t sSbirtaaoe 

So many modifications ofatrurture are found among 
these plants, that although they may be generally defined 
us jmiag pclypetalous exogens with definite, petigynoos 


stamens, and a superior simple carpel, changing to a legume. 
yet each of these characters disappears in certain spe. • so 
that none ore free from exceptions. For instance, Ceratonia 
has no petals, the stamens are indefinite and hypogynous in 
Mimosas, and the fruit is not a legume in Dipterix and 
many others. Nevertheless, as one or other of the above 
character? is always present, although the others may bo 
absent or deviated from, there is but little® radical dif¬ 
ficulty in determining if a plant belongs to this order 

The species amount to some thousand* end are con 
veniently divided into , three suborders, PapMofyanece, 
Ccesalptniece, and Mimosea. 

PapUianaceee have what ate called papilionaceous flowers, 
that is, of the five petals one is largo, brood, spread open, 
and called the standard; two otbers -are parallel^convex, 
or slightly spreading, and called wings ;-and the two-remain¬ 
ing ones are also parallel, bnt united by their anterior edge 
so as to form a body not unlike the ke»l of aboat after 
which it is named. In ill these plants the etapHts are 
definite in number, and inserted with tolerable distinctness 
into the calyx; but while many are diadelphous, others are 
monaijelphoua or decandrous; the fruit is either a legume, 
a lomentum, or a drupe, or some form intermediate between 
the first end last. It is here that the great mass,of the 
order occurs, especially in the colder parts, of the world. 
Peas, beans, clover, saintfoin, lucerne, liquorice, indigo, 
medicks, and trefoils, lupines, and numerous other common 
European genera, belong to Papilionacece. 
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1, Standard; 2 , win; 8, koal of the ilowtir; 4 , calyx; 5, diadelphous 
stamens; 6, legume. 

Ceesalpinieeo have the petals spread out, and nearly 
equal sized, With distinct unequal stamens; they may bo 
considered the regular form of the order, while Papiliona- 
oe» are the irregular form. Their fruit is usually a legume, 
but not always. The Casaia, which furnishes the senna- 
leaves of the shops, is the most interesting among them; 
to this suborder also belong the-Tamarind and Algarobu 
fruits, the trees yielding logwood, Brazil-wood. Bappan-wood, 
&c., and Hymeneea, from which gum anirai is procured- 

Mimosea have small regular flowers collected into heads 
numerous often, indefinite stamens, usually hypogynous, 
and a legume. They are unknown in ooid cbfcntries in a 
•wild stale, but id -tile hotter parts of the world they form 
*a strikingly beautiful portion of the vegetation. From the 
much greater length of their,stamens, their petals, and tlm 
clustered compact arrangement qf their flowers, the latter 
often resemble tassels of silk, of the most vivid colours, in¬ 
termingled among the leaves. Their bark is usually astrin¬ 
gent, with a, frequent intermixture of gum. The gums 
Arabio, Senegal, Sosas* and others, are produced by dif¬ 
ferent species; catechu is the extract of the astringent bark 
of Acacia Catechu, and rose-wood is said to be the timber of 
some Mimosa inhabiting the interior of Brazil. One of the 
moat striking phenomena among the plants of this order is 
the excessive irritability observable in the leaves of certain 
impedes Of Mimosa, such as M. pudica/scnsitiva, &o., which 
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nro lienee called sensitive plants. It is however a“special 
peculiarity, and not one of general occurrence; unless the 
folding up at night of the leaves of the whole suborder be 
regarded os an instanco of the same irritable quality iu a 
low degree. 



Mimon pivHcn. 


1, A. flower, much magnified ; 9, a legume. x 

LEIBNITZ, GOTTFRIED WILHELM, was born 
July 3, 1646, at Leipzig, where his father (Friedrich) was 
professor of jurisprudence. Having lost his father at the 
ago of six yoars, hqwas placed at the school of St. Nicholas, 
in his native city, from which he was removed in his 
fifteenth year totheuoiversity of the same place. Although 
law was his principal study, he oombined the legal lessons 
of the elder Tbomasius with those of Kuhn in mathematics, 
and applied at the same time with great diligence to phi¬ 


lology, history, and, in short, to every branch of knowledge 
Of antient writers, Plato, Aristotle, and the Pythagoreans 
soem to have exercised the greatest influence on his menta’. 
character, and his profound knowledge of their writings 
lms furnished many an element in his own philosophy, 
while it suggested a wish, as bold as it was impracticable, 
of reconciling their several systems and combining them 
into one consistent whole. After further prosecuting hi* 
mathematical studies at Jena under Erhard Weigel, Leibnitz 
returned to Leipzig, where he passed successively to the 
degrees of baahelor and master in philosophy. On the latter 
occasion (a.d. 1664) he read his treatise ‘ De Prmcipio Indivi¬ 
duation is,' in which he took the side of the nominalists 
against the realists. His pursuits at this time were chiefly of a 
mathematical and juristical character. In 2 664 appeared tho 
treatise 1 Questions* Philosophic® ex Jure collect®,’ which 
was followed in the next year by tho ‘ Doetrina Condition um.’ 
The treatise’De Arte Combinatoria' was published in 16S6. 
This important and remarkable work contained a new 
method of combining numbers and ideas, and was intended 
to exhibit the scientific advantages of a more gpetensire 
design, of which it was only a particular application. This 
general design, which is sketched in the ‘ Historic ct 
Commendatio Lingua) Characteristic® Universalis’ ( Post¬ 
humous Works, by Raspd, p. 535), was the invention of an 
alphabet of ideas, to consist of the most simple elements 
or characters of thought, by which every possible combina¬ 
tion of ideas might be expressed; so that by analysis or 
synthesis the proof or discovery of all truth might be 
possible. Notwithstanding such early proofs of his genius 
and talents, Leibnitz was refused a dispensation of age 
which he had asked for at Leipzig in order to take the 
degree of Doctor of Laws, which however he obtained at 
Altorf. His exercise on this occasion was published under 
the title ‘ De Casibus in Jure Perplexis,’ which was every¬ 
where received with approbation. Declining a professor¬ 
ship here offered to him, in all probability from a distaste 
for a scholastic life, he proceeded, to Niirnberg, where ha 
joined a society of adepts in tho pursuit of the philosopher’s 
stone, and, being appointed secretary, was selected to com¬ 
pile their most famous works on Alchemy. For such an 
occupation he is said to havo proved his fitness by composing 
a letter, requesting the honour of admission, so completely 
after the style of the Alchemists, that it was unintelligible 
even to himself. From these pursuits he was removed by 
the Baron Von Boincburg, chancellor to the elector of 
Mainz, who invited him to proceed to Frankfort in the 
capacity of councillor of state and assessor of the chamber 
of justice. He lim e composed the valuable and important 
essay ‘ Nova Methodus docendi discendique Juris, cum 
subjecto catalogo desideratorum.’ At this time Leibnitz 
began to prosecute tho study of philosophy with greater 
energy, and to extend his fame to foreign countries by ther 
republication of the work of Nizolius, ‘ De veris Principle* 
et vera Ratione Philosophandi,’ to which he contributed 
many philosophical notes and treatises. To this date 
belong two original compositions which are remarkable for 
their boldness of views, and as containing the germ of his 
later philosophical system. Of these two works, the 
1 Theoria Motus Concreti ’ was communicated to the Royal 
Society of London, and the ‘ Theoria Motus Abstracts to 
tho Academy of Sciences of Paris. The latter city he first 
visited m 1672, in company with the son of his patron, 
and there formed tho acquaintance of the most learned and 
distinguished men of the age; among others, of Malebranche, 
Cassini, and Huyghons, whose work on the oscillation of 
the pendulum attracted Leibnitz to the pursuit of the 
higher mathematics. Leibnitz next proceeded to London, 
where be becamo personally acquainted with Newton, 
Oldenburg, Wallis, Boyle, and others, with many of whom 
he had previously maintained an active correspondence. 
Upon the death of the elector of Mainz, he received from 
the duke of Brunswick Liineburg the appointment of 
lwfrath and royal librarian, with permission however to 
travel at ^pleasure. Ho accordingly visited London a 
second time, m order to make known his mathematical 
studies and to exhibit his arithmetical machine. This 
machine, either an improvement of that of Pascal, or an 
original invention, is described in the first volume of the 
’ Miscellanea Berolinensia,' aud is still preserved in the 
museum at Gottingen. From London Leibnitz returned 
to Hanover, where he was engaged in-arranging the library 
and in the discovery and development of the method of in* 
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finltnaUMi* which was ap similajc,tojhe method of fluxions were, created at.onoe «»d, wtoinent|u:ily, > ,and iu the awe 
ofNcteten kite leadfo abittpr dispute between the'admfreris manner they roust be destroyed or lust for ever. Jntepnalty 
of tbete floatteen, end tmpPmf.'iattraeA themsplV«»,|is <they admit not of change, since neither substance nor aeoi- 
to (he priority of (tepid* this; dispute fne dent'can penetrate what is wholly, without parts, NeVer- 

Society of I«Bdod;1at^M request of Leibnitz, nofllt- , .thetesh they must jjtessess certain daiprihinatipus or qualities, 
nated a commission, atmntdecidea in favor of Newtott* since otherwise they could not be.things., Further, every 
[FiroXioifs', Cosmuucmst Xfa»Toiictj*i.J There is little monad is distinct from all others; far there cannot-be two 


« historical and political nature, * Sctfptores He 
vicensium,’ and the * Codex Juris Gentium Db 


s tity of indiscetnibles’ (principium idpntitatis indiseernim- 
i- Hum). According to this principle all things must differ 


more of less, 


ild be indistinguishable, 


plijmetieus,’ the materials of which be.had collected during for identical things ate indiscernible. All created things 
nis travels through France, Suabia, Bavaria, and Austria, are subject to change; oonBequently the monads also are 
vrhiob he undertook at the instance of Duke Ernest Au- constantly changing. This change however Is only exter- 
gustua of Brunswick. In 1683 he Joined Otto Mencke in nal, and does not operate internally ; on the contrary, tlie 
publishing the * Acta Eruditorum’ pf LeipStg, and from outward change results from an internal principle; and 
1691 he was also a constant contributor to the 1 Journal this internal principle of change constitutes the essence of 
de* Savans,’in which many of his most important essays allforoe; the monads consequently are farces.. Besides this 
oh philosophy first appeared. To this period belong the principle of change every monad possesses also'a certain 


des Savans,’ in which many of his most important essays 
oh philosophy first appeared. To this period belong the 


of the ‘ Mohadologie’ and the * Httrmonie'Prd- schema of that which is changed, which, so‘to say, while 


fttabiie'.' J.n 1702 Leibnitz was appointed president of the it expresses the differences and multiplicity of the monad. 
Academy of Sciences at Berlin, which the elector of yet comprises the multiplicity in unity. All natural 
Brandenburg, afterwards Frederick I. of Prussia, had changes proceed in gradation; consequently, while one 


established at the instance of his queen, a princess of the part is changing, another remains unchanged, and the mu- 
nouse of Brunswick, and by the advice of Leibnitz himself, nads consequently possess a plurality of affections and 
In 1710 the ‘Theodicte’ was published, with a view to relations. This transitory state, which experiences and 
oppose the tendency of tlie writings of Bnyle; and two exhibits the multiplicity of changes in the unity of tho 
years afterwords the ‘ Nouveoux Essais sur l'Entendemcnt monad, is perception, which however is unconscious (sine 
Humain/in answer to the essay of Locke. In the previous consciontiS). The active force, by which the change or 
year Leibnitz formed the personal acquaintance of Peter passage 1‘roin perception to perception is accomplished, is an 
the Great, who, at Torgau, consulted him on the best moans appetite (appelitus). By its action the mounds are ever 
to be adopted for the civilization of Russia, and rewarded attaining to new perceptions, in which their whole activity 
his valuable suggestions by the title and dignity of coun- consists, and besides which nought else is in them ; cou- 
cjllor of stale and a pension of 1000 rubles. Shortly after- soquently they may be termed entelechics, as possessing a 
Wards, at the instance of Princo Ulrich of Brunswick, tho certain perfection (ri !vn\ic) and a certain self-sufficiency 
emperor, Charles VI., elected him aulic councillor and (airapetia), by which they arc tho sources of their own 
mron of the empire; and, in consequence, he visited activity. In lifeless things perception is uncombined with 
Vienna, Where he became acquainted with tlie Prince consciousness; in animated, it is combined with it and 
Eugene of Savoy and the chancellor Count Sinzendurf. becomes apperception. The monads endued with npper- 
tJpon the elevation of the elector of Hanover to tho throne ceptiotemuy be called souls, and, in combination with tho 
of England, Leibnitz returned to Hanover, where, after the unconscious monads, constitute all animals ; the only 
publication of a few political and philosophical works, ho difference between man and the rest of animals, as between 
t^rired on the 14th November, 1714. Ho wits buried on God and man, consisting in a higher degree of perfection, 
the espiM.'fhte at Leipzig, where a monument, in the form The unconscious perception is also found in the monads 
of a temple, indicates, by the simple inscription ‘Ossa endued with apperception, when they are in a state of sleep 
Leibnitii,' the place of his burial. * The best floge of Leib- or are stunned, for in sleep tlie soul is withoiU apperception, 
nitz,’ io use the words ot'Dugald Stewart, ‘ is furnished by and like the other monads. All perceptions" however are 


nitz to use the words or imgaia Btewari, is lurnisnca oy ana use me outer monaas. au perceptions nowever are 
the literary history of the eighteenth century, a history closely dependent on each other; and when consequently 
whioh, whoever takes pains to compare with his works and the soul passes from sleep, the unconscious perceptions 
with his epistolary correspondence, will find reason to doubt which it nad during that state form tire link which r.on- 
whel her, at the singular a;ra when he appeared, he could nects its present thoughts with tho past. Hus fact affords 
have more accelerated the advancement of knowledge by anexplanationof memory,and thatantioipationoflikeresults 
the concentration of his studies than he has actually done from like causes which guides the conduct of all animals, 
by the universality of his aims.’ Mali however is distinguished from the rest by his engni- 

The first object of the philosophical labours of Leibnitz tion of eternal and necessary truths; by these lie rises to 
waste give to philosophy the rigour and’stability of niatho- a knowledge both of his own and the Divine nature ; and 
malioar science. The latter derives this character both these constitute what is called reason or mind. By these 


the concentration of his studies than he has actually done 
by the universality of his aims.’ 

The first object of the philosophical labours of Leibnitz 
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waste give to philosophy the rigour mid’stability of matho- a knowledge both of his own and 
malieal science. The latter derives this character both these constitute what is called roi 


from its formal portion, of demonstration, and also from tho necessary truths roan becomes capable of tlie reflex art of 
nature of its object-matter. With a view to the former, distinguishing the subject (ego) and the object (res), and 

* ..it...:*.. fix* flvmtnnco rtf nnrt.nin universal and fifrni&hftfl him with the fundamental nrinemtes of all ren- 


jaatfjcittatics may bo supposed to bo constructed of points 
or unite, Leibnitz was Jpd to the assumption of certain pri¬ 
mary constituent! of all matter. These are his famous 


are oompmmded by aggregation. They are teal, because 
jrifjwqtffai simple prw»el$<te the composite would «ht pos- 
ams reality; ana consequently, if there were no monads, 
Bathing of any kind could exist really,. These monads must 
Both# eonfoanded with the atoms of Deteoeritus or Epicu- 
TW era real units, the grounds of aft activity, Or 


fifrnislies him with the fundamental principles of all rea¬ 
soning, namely, the principle of contradiction and the lawof 
sufficient reason. According to the former, whatever in¬ 
volves a contradiction is false, and its opposite true: the 
latter teaches that nothing can be true or exist, unless 
some reason exist why it should bo as it is, and not other¬ 
wise. This sufficient reason of all necessary truths may 
be discovered by analysis, which arrives ultimately at the 
primary notions which assume the form of identical proposi¬ 
tions, and ore incapable of proof, but legitimate themselves. 
In the same manner all contingent truihs must havo an 
ultimate cause, since otherwise an infinite series of contin¬ 
gencies must be assumed in which reason would be lost. 
This last cause of all things and of their mutual dopond- 


,ev era real unite, the ground*' of oft activity, Or enee in the universe is God, who is absoluto infinite 



unextehded, iftdi- perfection. The Divine intellect is also the source of all 
they are incapable of eternal troths and ideas, and without God nothing could 
decay or production, Which possibly be actual, and nothing conk! exist necessarily, 
as. Thomonads therefore God alette, as possessing infinite perfection, exists of neces- 






lily; tot as nothing obstructs his potentiality, lie M without 
negation or contradiction, and is unlimited. But although 
the eternal truths have their reason m the nature of God, 
they are not therefore arbitrary or determined by the will 
of God. This is the case only with contingent truths. God, 
as tiie prime monad by whom all created monads were pro* 
dueed, is omnipotent; as the source of the ideas after which 
all things wore created and from which they receive their 
nature, he is intelligent, and he also possesses a will which 
creates those finite things which his intelligence recognises 
as the best possible. These same properties of intelligence' 
and will constitute the subject, or ego, in man, by which he 
is capable of perceiving or desiring. While however these 
attributes are in tbe highest degree of perfection in the 
Deity, in finite things they are variously limited, according 
to the respective degrees of perfection. 

As imperfaet, the activity of the created monads tends 
without themselves; consequently they possess activity so 
far as they possess clear perceptions (apperception!, and are 
give so far as they perceive obscurely. Of two composite 
substances, that is the more perfect which possesses the 
ground of the contingent changes of the latter: but simple 
substances cannot exert any influence on each other, unless 
by the intervention of the Deity, who, at the creation, 
arranged them in due co-ordination with each other. This 
adjustment of the monads was in accordance with certain 
sufficient reasons in each monad, by which tbe Divine will 
was moved to place the passivity of one and tbe activity of 
one in an harmonial relation; ibis sufficient reason was 
their comparative poifoction: hence the famous principle | 
of Leibnitz, which has been designated by tbe term Opti¬ 
mism—that of all possiblo worlds, God has chosen and pro¬ 
duced the best. 

As every monad stands in harmonious relation to all 
others, it expresses the relations of all, and is, as it woro, a 
mirror of the universe which is represented in a peculiar 
manner by each. Hence tbe greatest possible variety is 
combined with the greatest possiblo harmony. God alone 
can embrace all these relations, while finite minds have 
only u very obscure perception of them. All in the world 
is full, and bound together into ono continuous and coherent 
whole. The motion of each single monad, whether simple 
or in. aggregation, affects all according to distance; and God 
therefore sees all futuve things, as well as present and past. 
But the soul is only cognizant of wliat is present to it; and 
although indeed it represents the whole universe, yet the 
infinity of objects surpasses its capacity, and iis clearest re¬ 
presentations are of those which immediately affect the body 
with which it is united. Tim soul pursues its own laws, and 
the body likewise its own ; both however, by reason of the 
harmony established at the creatiou among all monads, as 
representatives of the universe, act. in unison. The soul 
strives after moans and ends, and works by the laws of 
final causes; the body, by those of efficient causes. Both 
species of causes are m harmony with each other. Suchis 
the system of pre-established harmony, according to which 
the body and soul act, independently of each other, and 
eaeli as if the other did not exist, and yet nevertheless both 
as if they had an intluence on each other. This harmonious 
relation of the body and soul Loibnitz illustrates by the 
supposition of two clocks, one of which points, while the 
other strikes the hour; both harmonise in their movements, 
but nevertheless are independent of each other - . 

The power and goodness of God ore displayed in the whole 
universe, but it is in the moral world that they are chiefly 
visible. Between the natural and the moral worlds, or be¬ 
tween God as creator of tbo mundane machine and as ruler 
of wirita, the.strictest harmony subsists. God as architect 
of Uie world is consistent with himself ns lawgiver; and 
agreeably to the meohami al regulation of the course of 
nature, every transgression is followed! by punishment, as 
every good act is by rewards, since all is so disposed as to 
contribute to the good and happiness of tho whole. This is 
the grand principle of the ‘ Theodicoo.’ In this work Loib¬ 
nitz shows that God, as all-powerful, all-wise, and all-good, 
has.chosen and created the best of all possible worlds, not¬ 
withstanding the seeming objections which may ho drawn 
from the existence of evil. If a better constitution of, 
things had been possible, God would have chosen it in 
preference; and even if another equally good had been 
possible, there would not have been, any sufficient roason 
for the existence*®! the present world. The existence of 
evil 10 both metapliy&ioal and physical. As to tho former 


the antecedent will of God designed infinite good ; but tfcil 
was not possible, since the multiplicity of things necessarily 
limit each other, and this limitation is evil. But evil may 
also be considered os physical and moral. Physical evil is 
a necessary consequence of the limitation of.finite things. 
Moral evil however was not necessary, but became a conse¬ 
quence of metaphvsieal and physical. But the less evil 
must be admitted for the sake of greater good; and evil is 
inseparable from the best world, as the sum of finite beings 
to whom defect and imperfection necessarily cling by nature. 
God thoreforo permitted its existence: for as the world 
contains a good incomparably greater than its attendant 
evil, it would havo been inconsistent with the Divine good¬ 
ness and wisdom not to have realised the best possible 
world, in consequence of the comparatively little evil which 
woul<|come into existence with it. 

A more immediate source of evil is the freedom of the 
humpn will, which however exists for the sake of a greater 
good, namely, the possiblo menturiousness of man and his. 
consequent adaptation to a state of felicity to be attained 
by his spontaneous acts. This freedom of man is interme- 
diate between a stringent necessity and a lawless caprice. 
That man is free who, of several courses which in certain 
circumstances aro physically possiblo, chooses that which 
appears the most desirable. This choice however cannot be 
without a motive or sufficient reason, which however is of 
such a nature as to incline only, and not to compel. Every 
event in the universe takes place according to necessity ; 
but the necessity of human actions is of a peculiar kind; it 
is simply moral, and is not destructive of its contrary, and 
consists merely in the choice of the best. Even the Divine 
omniscience is not destructive of human liberty. God un¬ 
questionably knows all future events, and among these con¬ 
sequently the acts of all individuals in all time who act and 
sin freely. This prescience however does not make the 
contingency of human actions a necessity. 

Such was the philosophical system by which Leibnitz 
sought to correct the erroneous opinions of his age, which 
had been drawn from the theory and established on the au¬ 
thority of Dos Cartes. The broad and marked distinction 
which tho latter had drawn between matter and mind bad 
led to an inexplicable difficulty as to the reciprocal ac¬ 
tion of the body and soul, to get rid of which Spinosa had 
advanced his theory of substance, and deniod or got rid of 
the difference. Leibnitz attempted to solve this difficulty 
by resolving all things into spirit, and assuming nothing but 
mental powers or forces. Nevertheless he has only pre¬ 
sented tne dualism of the Cartesian theory under another 
form ; and the equal difficulty of explaining the community 
of action between the conscious and unconscious forces so as 
to account for the reciprocal influence of body and miud 
forced him tor have recourse to the gratuitous assumption of 
the pre-established harmony. As to tho charge of fatalism, 
which Dugald Stewart has objected to, his objection seems to 
have arisen from that antagonism of error which takes refuge 
from a blind necessity in irrational chance. The theory of 
optimism has been tho subject of the satire of Voltaire; but 
it is not more misrepresented in ‘ Candide’ than in the ’Essay 
on Man.’ Pope and Leibnitz agree in the position that of 
all possible systems infinite wisdom must form the best; 
but by the coherency of all, the former understood the co¬ 
existence of all grades of perfection, from nothing up to 
Doily ; the latter, that, mutual dependence of all in the world 
by which eacii single entity is a reason of all others. By the 
fullness of creation Leibnitz denied the existence of any 
gap in the causal order of co-existent things; Pope asserted by 
it the unbroken series of all degrees of perfection. The Di¬ 
vine permission of evil Pope referred to the indisposition 
of the Deity to disturb general by occasional laws. There 
is consequently evil in the world which the Deity might 
have got rid of, if he were willing in certain cases to inter 
rupt his general providence. Consequently he admits evil 
in the world which does not contribute to tne perfection of 
tho whole. -Leibnitz however denies that God could remove 
tho existing evil from the world without prejudice to its 
goodness. He moreover does not admit of the opposition 
of general and particular providence, but makes the general 
law of the universe to be nothing else than the totality of all 
special laws. (On this subject consult Mendelsohn, ‘ KL ph 
Schriftcu,’ p. 538.) 

Leibftiitz hes been more principally spoken of as a meta¬ 
physician, but it should be remembered that his mathe¬ 
matical fame is as high among mathematicians as his 
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metaphysical reputation » among .metqpoyimiant, and Tower; she talented. i»wer« f »nd.ttg»in reoeived him at 
perhaps hi^har. ' * " . court yatownftmiaisheu oitwm - There were other persons 

Of the work* of LeabrntoWteral editions and Cdlleottogs to whom, for other reason*, Letototor’s marriage was likewise 
have appeared. The two ^mpal are foe following! ‘G. a source of anger. There were suspicion*.that foul means 
W. LelbnitH, Opp. omvm nunc pnmum coll. stud.’ Oatens, had been resorted to tor its acpowpliahpiient. These sus- 
Oenevte, 6 tola.; Mad'CSavres Phil, 1st., et Franc., de ptoions, as in the previous oases, could hot be proved; for 
feu lLIUdhdhiviklir/ltBaipd,' Ametelod., 1765, tto. s«oh toquiries wwere not suppressed through fear wete 
The *Oommefmum FhiloKpMcum et Mathenjsjicum,’two foiled 'by artifice; but amaidtotog.LwfcJJft* Character, 
volumes, quarto, containing the corrMpondenc* Of Leibnitz they were warranted by the ,&1». He had pecom>' 
with .J tfhn’ BBr r . illi, was published at Lausanne and enamoured of Lady Essex during her husband’s llfe-timo 
Geneva in 1745. % Lord Essex died suddenly of a peculiar sickness which 

LEICESTER. [LEicxsTsnsHtASj * ' could not he accounted far, and two days after his death 

LEICESTER, ROBERT DUDLEY, EARL OF, one Leicester was married to his widow. Accusation* for this 
tif Queen Elisabeth’s principal favourites, was bom about and other offence* were not only made in private, but 
the year 1531, of an antient and noble family, an account attacks against ifim were published in,a hook entitled ‘Lei- 
of which may be seen in the ‘ Biographia Britanniea.’ Ed- cester's Commonwealth,’ which t)w> queen caused her 
mund Dudley, the rapaciouS minister of Henry VIL, was counoil to contradict upon her own persona) knowledge aud 
his grandfather. His father was John Dudley, duke of authority. 

Northumberland, who, after attaining considerable celebrity In 1585 Leicester took charge of some forces sent to the 
during the reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI., was Low Countries, and was invested with great powers foy the 
executed in August, 1553, for his adherence to the claims settlement of some differences that hid arisen there: he 
of Lady Jane Grey, who was his daughter-in-law. Robert sailed in December, and was received at Flushing with 
Dudley was knighted by Edward VL; was imprisoned at great pomp. lie was unfit however for a military com- 
the same time and for the same offence as his father; was mander, and so fully manifested his incapacity while op- 
libwated in 1554; and was afterwards appointed master of posing the troops of his expeueneed adversary the Prihce of 
the ordnance to Queen Mary. He had all those exterior rams, that on his return to the Hague the States ex 
qualities which wore likely to ingratiate him with a queen; a pi eased their dissatisfaction at his tactics, and suspicions of 
youthful and handsome person, a polite address, and a cour- his fidelity. Ho returned to England in November, 15SG. 
teous insinuating behaviour: and Elizabeth was no sooner [Barneveldt,] 

on the throne than she bestowed upon him a profusion of It was at the time of his arrival that Elisabeth was anx- 
grants and titles. He received from her lordships, manors, ious to determine what course to pursue with her pusonci 
and castles: be was made master of the horse, a privy-coun- Mary, Queen of Scots. When Leicester was consulted, it 
sellor, a knight of the gRrier, high-steward of the University was his advice that she should be privately put to death, a 
of Cambridge, baron of Denbigh, and earl of Leicester ; to recommendation which somewhat strengthens the b«s- 
which other dignities were subsequently added. Leicester pictons of him which had been previously enteitamed. In 
was continually in attendance at court, and the queen de- 1587 he returned to the Low Countries with a conmdciuhli 
lighted m his society. At an early age he had married force, both horse and foot, and was received with honouis, 
Amy, the daughter of Sir John Robsart. In 1560 this lady but before long fresh quarrels arose between him and tin- 
died suddenly at Gumnor under suspicious circumstances, States; he was again accused of mismanagement, and tin. 
murdered, as many supposed, at the instigation of her hus- queen recalled him after an absence of live months 
band, who, seeing no bounds to the queen’s friendship for him, In 1588 he was appointed lieutenant-general of the in- 
found hit wife an obstacle to Ins ambition. The queen ad- fantry mustered at Tilbury Fort for defence against the 
mired him, tiusted him, and allowed him groat influence; she Spaniards. This was the last (rust conferred upon him 
also projected a marriage for him, but it was not with her- He was seized with illness at his house at Comburv, m 
self. Sne proposed him os a husband for Mary, Queen of Oxfordshire, which he had visited on Ins road to Keml- 
Seots. We doubt however whether the offer Was sincerely worth, and died on the4th of September, 1588. Ills body 
made, and whether, if other parties had been willing, she was removed to Warwick for interment, 
would have given her consent. It is scarcely necessary to ‘Leicesier,’ says Mr. Humo, ‘was pioud, insolent, into 
say that the union did not take place; and that Leicester, rested, ambitious; without honour, without geuciosit;, 
continuing to reside at court,played hispartwith the queen without humanity. Neither his abilities.nor his couingc 
with consummate dexterity and cunning. During this rest- were worthy of the trust that waB reposed m them. Hi, 
donee he engaged in an intrigue, or, as some writers say, a dexterity as a courtier was remarkable; and he is a lau 
marriage witu the widow of Lord Sheffield, who boro him instance of a favourite maintaining a long and unintei 
a son, to whom he bequeathed the bulk of his property in n rupted ascendency until the end of his life.’ 
will which designated him ins base son. Lady Sheffield After the fashion of the age, heigave lands for cliiiritabk 
afterwards narrowly escaped death from some poison that endowments, and the hospital of Robert, earl of Leicester 
was administered to her, and being menaced by the earl of at Warwick, still remains as a monument of his liberality, oi 
Leicester, consented to mairy Sir Edward Stafford. Who- perhaps only of his vanity and conformity to the practice 
tlior Leicester caused the poison to be given cannot be of his times. (Btog. Brit.; Aikm’s Elizabeth; Hume’s 
ascertained, but it is certain that his anxiety to destroy all Hist., &c.) 

connexion with himself was the cause of his promoting her LEICESTERSHIRE, an English county, bounded on 
marriage. It would have been most dangerous to his am- the north by Nottinghamshire, on the north-east by Lin- 
bition that the queen should hear of his intrigue, and he colnshtre, on the east by Rutlandshire, on the south-east by 
ww successful in conoealing it. His favour continued, and Noi thamptonshire, on the soulh-west by Warwickshire, and 
the queen was prevailed upon ta-visit his castle at Kenil- on the north-west by Derbyshire. It is included between 
worth, to Warwickshire, where he entertained her for many 52“ 24' and 52* 59' N. lat, and between 0 ° 39' and 
days With pageants and feasting, prepared in a style of 1“ 37' W. long The greatest length is, from north by east 
magnideeace unequalled even in those days. (Strype’s to south by west, from the junction of the three counties ol 
Aimaki,) > Nottingham, Leicester, and Lincoln, to the neighbourhood 

It is not -surprising that Leicester, on account of the of Lutterworth, 44 miles; its greatest brefedth, at right 
undue eminence to WBkfc he had risen, should have been angles to the length, is, from' the neighbourhood of Ashby- 
odious to deoil, Essex, and many of the principal Engliah de-k-Zauch-to that of Rockingham, 40 milew The area is 
Wtbitay; neither ©an it he wondered at that the foreign estimated at 606 square miles. The popfflatien, by the 
anrbaatouam who same to treat for the'hand of the queen census of 1621, was 174^71; in 1831 it Wat 197,008, 
should haws felt hostility toward! a oohrtier who, aspiring to shewing an increase in ten yarn of 22,432, * about 12 5 
be her euiiht. himself was knows to he adverse to her per cent, endgiving 244>irihabitants to a square mile. In 
making « foreign alliance. To undermine his power was sire it Is the twent^eigbfh of the English counties, rank- 

£ dOtore*t, of many persons; and it was with ibis view tog between Noifongarmshireand Westmoreland; in popu- 
t Simier the ambassador of toe duke of Anjou, ae- lation the twenty-sixth,' ranking between Worcestershire 
quaintsd, Elizabeth with 7a feet,which told been hitherto end NotttWpittotoshito; to dentoy'af population' it is the 
concealed from her, namely Leicester's marriage with lady twelfth, tanking between Somersetshire and Yorkshire. 
Essex. Th* queen was violently angry when Hat the fee-, Leicester, the county-town, is on the river Seek, about 90 
eltowe Was made, and threatened to commit tom to foe miles 'to a dittot Ime nOrthmOrth-wnsttof London, or 88 
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miles bv the road through St. Alban’s, Dunstable, Stony 
Stratford, Northampton, and Market Harborough. A 
detached portion of Derbyshire near Ashby-do-la-Zouch is 
surrounded on three sides by Leicestershire, and on the 
fourth side by Warwickshire and Staffordshire. 

Surface and Geological Character .—The surface of Lei¬ 
cestershire consists almost entirely of gently rising hills. 
Tlio north-eastern part is occupied by the southern ex¬ 
tremity of the Kesteven Cliffo Row, which extends through 
a considerable part of Lincolnshire, and skirts the basin of 
the Trent and of the Upper Witham. These hills overlook 
the vale of Belvoir, which is partly in Leicestershire and 
partly in Nottinghamshire. The south-eastern portion of 
the county, from Owston, not far from Melton Mowbray, 
to Lutterworth, is occupied by the hills which separate the 
basin of the Soar from that of the Welland. The north¬ 
western portion, between Mount Sorrel, Loughborough, 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Market Boswortli, and Leicester, 
constitutes the district which, though now bare of wood, 
retains its antient designation of Charnwood Forest. This 
district is occupied by a group of lulls of inconsiderable 
elevation, but of a rugged character, with distinct, sharp 
prominences. Bardon Hill, between Leicester and Ashby, 
is the most elevated point of the group, and commands 
probably a greater extent of landscape than any other 
point in the island. In one direction Lincoln Cathe¬ 
dral, distant sixty miles, forms a prominent object in 
the horizon: in another direction, with a good glass, the 
Dunstable Hills, distant nearly eighty miles, may be seen. 
The Malvern Hills in Worcestershire, the Wrekin in 
Shropshire, and even some eminences in North and 
South Wales, are distinguishable. The Derbyshire Hills, 
to the highest point of the Peak, are also visible. Right, 
lines described from the extremities of the view would 
include nearly one-fourth part of England and Wales. 
The height of Bardon llill is 853 feet, above the level of 
the sea. 

Some portions of the east side of Leicestershire are oc¬ 
cupied by the formations which constitute the third or 
lowest system of oolites. The great oolite extends over 
the summit of the sandy hills which overhang the vale 
of Belvoir. From beneath the great oolite the beds 
which intervene between it and the lias crop out: they 
skirt the vale of Belvoir, and occupy the border of the 
cflunty toward Rutlandshire. The lias occupies the rest 
of the eastern side of the county, skirting the valley of the 
Sour at the distance of two to three miles eastward from 
that river. The rest of the count), with the exception of 
Charnwood Forest, the coal-fields near Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
and some isolated lulls of mountain limestone to the north¬ 
west of Charnwood Forest, is occupied by the newer red or 
saliferous sandstone. The Ashby coal fields lie one to the 
north-east, the other to the south-west of the town, and 
extend into Derbyshire. The south-western field is of an 
oblong figure, extending north-west and south-east about 
eleven miles. The strata dip in different directions. More 
than twenty coal-works have been opened in this field, the 
deepest of which is sunk 738 feet. One of the coal-beds 
has a thickness of 17 to 21 feet. The other coal-field is 
also oblong, ami extends in the same direction as that 
just mentioned: its length is about six or seven miles. The 
isolated beds of mountain limestone are quarried at the 
village of Osgatliorpe near Ashby, at a spot near the road 
from Ashby to Loughborough, and in other places. Cham- 
wood Forest district is occupied by rocks of the transition 
series, sienite, greenstone, and slate. Some of these rocks 
are quarried under the name of granite. This district yields 
coarse slate for roofing and other common purposes. Gyp¬ 
sum is quarried near Leicester; atul limestone, which 
makes excellent cement for works under water, at Barrow- 
upon-Soar. , Freestone for building and clay for bricks 
are procured in several parts of the county. 

Hydrography and Communications .—The county is 
cluefiy included in the basin of the Trent, which just 
touches the county, and tor a lew miles divides it from 
Derbyshire. The principal tributary of the Trent belonging 
to this coonty is the Soar, which is formed by the junction 
of several small streams that rise near the south-western 
border of the county between Hinckley and Lutterworth. 
It forms a crescent, the lino joining the extremities of 
which runs north and south, from the heads of the river to 
its junction with the Trent below Kegwor'th. In the 
lower part of its course the Soar forms the boundary 
P. C., No. 838. 


between Nottinghamshire and Leicestershire: tho upper 
part belongs wholly to Leicestershire. It was antiently 
called Loire, from which the town and county of Leicester 
derive their name. This river has a gentle current: it is 
navigable for about, seven miles from its junction with the 
Trent to the neighbourhood of Loughborough; a canal con¬ 
tinues tho navigation up to that town. The length of the 
Soar is nearly forty miles. 

The Wreak is a tributary of tlie Soar. It is reputed to 
rise at Ab Kettleby, near Mellon Mowbray; but the true 
head is near Oakham in Rutlandshire, from whence it 
flows in a winding channel to Melton, below winch it 
receives the short stream from Ab Kettleby: before this 
junction it is called Eye, or Eie. It then Hows ltuo the 
Soar near Mount Sorrel, after a course of about twenty-five 
miles. Its channel, so far as it is navigable, forms part of 
the Leicester and Melton Mowbray Navigation. 

The Anker skirts the border of tho county for two or 
three miles noar Atherstono in Warwickshire: it joins tho 
Tame, a feeder of the Trent, at Taniworth. 

The Sence rises in Charnwood Forest., and (lows south¬ 
west fourteen miles into the Anker near Athorstoue. 

The Mease, a feeder of the Trent, which rises just within 
the border of Derbyshire, has a small part of its course in 
this county; it flows by Ashby, and in two places separates 
Leicestershire from the detached part of Derbyshire. 

The Doven, which joins the Trent at Newark, has its 
source in Croxton Park in this county: the Smyte, or 
Smite, which waters the vale of Belvoir, rises just within 
the county, near Nether Broughton. These are all the 
streams belonging to the system of tho Trent which claim 
notice. 

The Avon, a tributary of the Severn, forms the boundary 
of the county for seven or eight miles on the southern side, 
separating it from Northamptonshire. The Swill, a small 
stream which flows by Lutterworth, falls into it. 

Tho Welland, which rises just within Northamptonshire, 
forms, lor sixteen or eighteen miles, the boundary between 
that county and Leicestershire. A small feeder of the 
Welland divides, for about seven miles, the counties of 
Leicester and Rutland. 

Leicestershire has several canals. The Leicester Naviga¬ 
tion consists partly of a canal, and partly of the river Soar 
made navigable. It extends from Loughborough (where it 
is connected with tho canal already mentioned from the 
navigable part of tlie Soar to that town) to the town of 
Leicester. Its length is about eleven miles: the rise in that 
distance is forty-five l'eet. It affords a conveyance) for the 
limestone and granite (so called) of the neighbourhood. 

Tho Leicester and Melton Mowbray Navigation com¬ 
mences at the junction of the liver Wreak with the Lei¬ 
cester Navigation, and is carried along the channel of the 
Wreak and Eye, which are thus made navigable, to Melton. 
The length of this ua\igation is about eleven miles. 

The Leicestershire and Northamptonshire Union Canal 
extends from the Leicester Navigation at Leicester, to Fox- 
ton near Market Harborough, with a cut from Foxton to 
Harborough. It is carried for the first two or three miles 
along the bud of the Soar. Its whole length is about 
seventeen miles : or, including the branch to Harborough, 
twenty-one miles. At Saddtngton there is a tunnel half 
a mile long, through which the canal passes. The rise in 
the canal is about one hundred and twenty feet from Lei¬ 
cester to the tunnel al Sudduiglcm. 

The Grand Union Canal forms a communication lichveun 
the Grand Junction Canal, at Long Buckhy in Northamp¬ 
tonshire, and the Leicestershire and Nurlliaiii|ii<mslure 
Union Canal at. Foxton. Its whole lengiii is neaily forty- 
five miles, of which about eight are m Leicestershire. In 
the Leicestershire part there are a tunnel and a short 
branch canal to Wolford in Northamptonshire. 

The Oakham Canal runs from Oakham in Hulland-hiro 
to Melton Mowbray, where it unites with the Leicester and 
Melton Mowbray Navigation. Its whole length is about 
fifteen miles, of which more than half Is in Leicestershire. 

The Ashby-do-la-Zouch Canal commences in the Coven¬ 
try Canal, about three miles from Nuneaton in Warwick¬ 
shire, and runs to the coal-field south-west of Ashby. Its 
whole length is above twenty-six miles, of which twenty-one 
are in Leicestershire or in the detached port ion of Derby shire. 
It ison one level throughout. It is principally used for the con¬ 
veyance of the coal and lime procured in the neighbourhood 
of Ashby. There are three railways connected with this canal 
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at tlio Ashby end; one from the Tioknall lime-works, eight 
miles awl a half long, carried in one place through a tunnel; 
a second branching offfrom this to the Cloudhill lime-works, 
four miles and a quarter long, with two short branches; 
and a third from a colliery near Moira, to the canal, half a 
mile lung 

There is a railway fifteen miles and three-quarters long 
frmn Leicester to Swannington near Ashby, formed for the 
purpose of conveying coal and lime from the works in that 
neighbourhood for the supply of Leicester. The quantity 
of coal conveyed on it, in 1836 was 135,000 tons. A rail¬ 
road called ‘the Midland Counties Railway,’ for which an 
act was obtained in 1836, is now in progress. It branches 
off from the London and Birmingham railroad at Rugby in 
Warwickshire, about eighty miles from London, ar.d proceeds 
nearly due north to Leicester, a distance of twenty miles, 
leaving Lutterworth to the right or eastward of the line 1 ; 
f mu Leicester it continues along the valley of the Soar by 
L iiighhorough into Nottinghamshire, in which county it 
cros„e- the Trent near its confluence with the Soar, and 
then by two arms runs to Nottingham and Derby. The 
length from Rugby toNottinghum is forty-sevon miles and 
a quarter; from Rugby to Derby above forty-nine miles; 
from Nottingham to Derby the distance is fifteen miles and 
a quarter. 

The principal coach roads through the county are as fol¬ 
lows The Chester and Liverpool mail-road enters the 
county from Northamptonshire, near the village of north 
Kiiworih. und runs through Lutterworth and Hinckley to 
i lie neighbourhood of Atherslono, where it enters Warwick- 
-hno. The Leeds mail-road enters the county from Rut- 
laiidshiie. and runs through Melton Mowbray into Nolting- 
humshii'o. The Halifax inuil-road enters the county 
ft out Northamptonshire, and passes by Market Harborough, 
Leicester, and Loughborough, into Nottinghamshire. The 
Port palnek, Carlisle, and Manchester mail-road coincides 
with the Halifax road as far as Loughborough, from which 
town it runs by Kegworlh to Derby. Roads lead from 
Leicester by Melton Mowbray to Grantham ; by Bingham 
in Nottinghamshire to Nowaik; by Ashby-do-la-Zouch to 
Burton-on-Trent; to Hinckley; to Lutterworth; and to 
Uppingham in the adjoining county of Rutland. 

Agrirutture.—Thv climate of Leicestershire is mild and 
genial, without being so moist as in those counties which 
lie nearer the Atlantic. There arc few high hills to inter¬ 
cept the clouds. The soil is loamy, without the extremes 
of stiff clay, loose sand, or clialk. It varies in fertility ac¬ 
cording to its texture, depth, and freedom from superfluous 
moisture. The most fertile soils are almost invariably kept 
in pasture, for which this county is pre-eminent; the poorer 
and thinner soils only, which are not so well adapted for 
grass land, being kept in arable cultivation. Out of above 
50(1,000 acres of surface, fully one half is in permanent 
grass. Thu quantity of woods or wastes is very small. 

There are many largo landed proprietors who have family 
seats in this county, and they have in general some portion 
of their domains in hand. By employing intelligent bailiffs 
they greatly contribute to Ibe improvement of husbandry, 
(baiting and breeding cattle and sheep is the chief object 
of 1 1 to Leicestershire farmers, and they have suecoeded ad¬ 
mirably both witli oxen and sheep. The success of Mr. 
Bakewcll, of Dishley farm, and some others, has contri¬ 
buted greatly to excite a spirit of emulation in the breeders, 
mid to make them attentive to keep up the good qualities 
of the breeds, und to prevent tlieir degenerating by inju¬ 
dicious crosses. The arable land haB however not been 
neglected ; and the quantity of stock kept, for which arti¬ 
ficial food must bu provided in winter, has not only supplied 
abundant manure to recruit, tlio land, but also made the 
cultivation of turnips, potatoes, cabbages, and green crops 
more general and extensive than in many other counties, 
which cunnot fail to improve the crops of corn sown after 
these, and to keep the land in a productive state. 

The plough in common use has two wheels fixed to the 
end of the beam, which is like that Of a common swing 
plough, the horses drawing the plough by the beam. This 
is better than the arrangement of carriage of a common 
wheel plough, where the beam only rests upon it without 
noiug fixed. This plough, which is generally used in the 
midland counties, and is known by the name of the Rut¬ 
land plough, when properly Bet requires no one to hold 
the stilts after it is onee entered into the furrow, but will 
eep its depth and direction, provided the horses keep their 


proper course. Most of the improved modern instruments, 
such as scarifiers, spiked rollers, and drills, have been intro¬ 
duced, and are used in the larger farms, which ore chiefly 
in the hands of the proprietors. In many parts of the 
county the occupations are small, not exceeding 100 acres, 
whero the farmer holds the plough himself, and his family 
do most of the work of the farm. The course of crops of 
the grazier, breeder, or principal farmer is very commonly 
as follows-On good friable loams, 1, a green crop to clean 
the land, turnips, rape, or cabbages; 2, barley, with clover 
and grass seeds; 3 and 4, clover mown and pastured; 5, 
oats or wheat. This is a very good rotation, if the clover 
be only sown every second course, or be mixed with a con¬ 
siderable proportion of rye grass, trefoil, and other grasses; 
for the clover will fail if it recur too often. On a good 
heavy loam the following has been observed: 1, beans 
drilled; 2, wheat; 3, green crops; 4, barley and seeds; 5 
and 6, grass. This is an excellent rotation, the manure 
being put on for the beans and green crops. 

The natural meadows along the banks of the rivers are 
considerable, and most of them of excellent quality. On 
the banks of the Soar, near Leicester, is a considerable ‘ 
tract of excellent meadow land, apparently formed by the 
deposition of the sediment of that river, which still inun¬ 
dates it occasionally, and keeps up the fertility. Tho up¬ 
land meadows are very good also, but require to be manured 
occasionally. The produce in hay is from one and a half to 
two tons per acre. 

There are considerable dairies in Leicestershire, especially 
on the borders of Derbyshire; and very good cheese is 
made there. Tho cheese known by the name of Stilton is 
chiefly made in Leicestershire, and has obtained its name 
from having been first noticed at an inn in Stilton. It is 
a very rich cheese, in which a great portion of cream is 
added to the milk in the making. It requires great nicety 
in the management, to bring it to a proper state of maturity, 
and keep a rich mild flavour in it. Every dairy-woman lias 
her own secrets, which she does not readily communicate; 
and hence attempts to imitate Stilton cheese are seldom 
successful. That it can be made elsewhere is proved by 
that which goes by the name of Windsor Forest cheese, 
which is superior to most of the cheese which is sold as 
Stilton, and is eagerly purchased at two shillings the pound. 
[Cheese.] In a good dairy, a cow is reckoned to make, on 
an a\erage, 4 cvvl. of cheese in the year, and to require for 
her keep summer and winter 3 acres of land. Four cows 
will fatten a pig of 40 lbs. to 12 score, which is an increuso 
of 50 lbs. for each cow, besides the cheese and the calf. 
This will altogether afford a rent of 30s. to 4U.r. per acre. 
An acre of good sheep pasture will keep, during the sum¬ 
mer, two ewes and their lambs and two wethers, and, with 
a quarter of an aero of green crops, during tho winter also. 
Thus 80 sheep may be bred and fatted upon 50 acres of 
land. This will likewise afford a rent of about 30*. per acre. 

A great portion of the low pastures has been much im¬ 
proved by draining; Rome were drained by Elkington him¬ 
self, und at considerable expense; but the increased value 
of the land amply repaid the outlay. In consequence of 
the demand for streams to turn mills, wherever there is 
any fall, the irrigation of meadows is not carried on to the 
extent it might be. Mr. Hakewull and several other en¬ 
terprising farmers have however irrigated extensively, and 
wilh great advantage. 

The principal breed of cattle in Leicestershire is the im¬ 
proved long-horn, which owes its high character to the in¬ 
telligence, activity, and perseverance of Mr. Bakewell of 
Dishley farm near Loughborough. [Cattle.] 

The sheep, fbr which this county is also renowned, equally 
owe their superiority to the same individual. They are 
large, wilh very long wool, and fatten very readily at an 
early age. All these qualities render them valuable in good 
pastures, which they require. [Sheep.] 

In a county where the amusement of fox-hunting is fol¬ 
lowed with great eagerness, it may be expected that many 
good horses are bred, and the rich pasture flavours the 
rearing of this useful and noble animal. Many well-bred 
horns are annually sold by the breeders, and realise great 
prices; but the risk in breeding high-bred hersos is very 
great, and unless carried on extensively, is seldom very pro¬ 
fitable. Good useful cart-horses are a safer speculation; 
they are easily reared, come soon to market, and are less 
liable to accidents and diseases. 

Hogs have been improved in Leicestershire, as well as 
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other animals. This has been done chiefly by crossing 
with foreign breeds, such as the black Neapolitan and the 
Chinese. The Dishley swine are small boned, compact, 
and get extremely fat. There are larger breeds, but the 
middle-Bized are, on the whole, tire most profitable. 

The following are the principal fairs in Leicestershire 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Easter Monday, (a show for stallions); 
Tuesday for horses; Whitaun-Tuesday, horses, cows, and 
sheep; Belton, Monday after Trinity week; Castlo Don- 
nington, March 18, Whit-Thursday, September 29; Halla- 
ton, Holy Thursday; Hinckley, third Monday after J anuary 
6, Easter Monday, Monday before Whit-Monday, Monday 
after August 2fi, October 28; Husband-Boswonh, October 
15; Leicester Old Fairs, March 2, May 12, July 5, October 
10. December 8: New Fairs, January 4, Juno 1, August 1, 
September 13, November 2; Loughborough, February 14, 
March 24, 28, April 25, Holy Thursday, August 12, Sep¬ 
tember 30, November 13; Lutterworth, February 10, Holy 
Thursday, April 2, September 16; Market Bos worth, May 
8, July 10; Market Hat-borough, January C, February IB, 
April 29, July 31, October 19; Mellon Mowbray, Monday 
and Tuesday after January 17, March 13, May 3, Whit- 
Tuesday, August 21, September 12; Wultham-on-the- 
Would, September 19. 

Divisions , Towns , ^-c.—Leicestershire is divided into six 
hundreds, as follows:— 


Name. 

Situation. 

Area. 

Acres. 

Pop. io 
1831 

West Goscoto 

N. W. and Central 

90,520 

86,216 

East Goscoto 

Central 

79,830 

18,770 

Framland 

N.E. 

87,540 

17,197 

Gartree 

S. E. 

80,740 

17,059 

Guthlaxton 

S, 

63,980 

22,591 

Sparkenhoe 

w. 

108,730 

35,170 



511,340 

197,003 


It coutains the borough, market, and county town of 
Leicester; and the market-towns of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
Market Bosworth, Market Harborougli, Hinckley, Lough- 
hot ough, Lutterwoith, Mellon Mowbray, and Mount Sorrel. 
Of Ashby and Bosworth an account is given elsewhere; of 
the others an account is subjoined. [Ashuy-de-la-Zouch; 
Bosworth, Market ] 

Leicester is on the right bank of the Soar. It was 
known to the Homans by the name Ratal, and was then a 
place of importance. Its name Leicester (supposed to have 
been Oner Leiriou in the time of the Britons, and altered 
by the Saxons to Lege-Cestria anil Legeocester) is derived 
from the river Lene, now Soar. Geoffrey of Monmouth 
uscrihos its name and foundation to the fabulous Leir, the 
son of Bladud, the Lear of Shakspearc. It was a place of 
importance under the Saxons, hut its history is uncertain. 
Il appears to have been the scat of a bishop’s see trans- 
ten ml hither from Sidnaceasler. It was taken and many 
of the inhabitants massacred by Ethelfrith, king of North¬ 
umberland. It was also taken by the Danes, and was one 
of the five Danish burghs, or commonwealths, which filled 
up with their dependent territories that part of the Dane¬ 
lagh, or Danish portion of the island, which intervened be¬ 
tween Northumbria and East Anglia. Being recovered, 
it was repaired and fortified anew and enlarged by Ethel- 
ileda, daughter of Alfred the Great in the time of Edward I. 
Olio elder). After the Conquest, it was added to the royal 
demesne, and a castle was erected, or rather an older for¬ 
tress was enlarged and strengthened, to keep the towns¬ 
men in check. On the Conqueror’s death this castle was 
seized hv the Grentemaisnells, and held by them for Duke 
Robert of Normandie; it was therefore attacked and re¬ 
duced to a heap of ruins by William Rufus. In the fol¬ 
lowing reign the castle was repaired; and in the civil wars 
of Henry II. was, as well as the town, taken by the king’s 
forces from the adherents of his rebellious sons. Both 
town and castle were nearly destroyed. The castle, having 
been granted to the earls of Lancaster, rose from its ruins; 
and during the reigns of the Lancasterian princes was 
frequently a royal residence, and parliaments were held in 
it. On the overthrow of that dynasty it went to decay. 
In Charles I.’g time the materials were sold, and there are 
now few remains of it, except the mound or earthwork of 
the keep, in the neighbourhood of which are some old 
buildings called ‘the Newark,’ or new works, probably to 
distinguish them from the castle or old works. 

Leicester hsd a mint, in which were produced a success- 


sion of coins from the time of the Saxon Athelstan ta 
Henry II. There were several religious houses or hospitals, 
among which the most important was the abbey of St. 
Mary Pro or Do Pratis, founded for Black or Auguslmian 
canons, by Robert Bossu, earl of Leicester, a.d. 1 143. Its 
revenue at the dissolution was 10022. O.v. 4rf. gross, or 
9512. 14s. 6 d. clear. Of this great and wealthy establish 
ment, to which, from its being tlio scene of Cardinal 
Wolsey's death, considerable intorost attaches, little more 
than a mass of shapeless ruins remains. During the civil 
wars of Charles I., Leicester, which was occupied by the 
Parliamentarians, was taken by storm by the king. Mm 31, 
1645, but was recovered oil the 1 wtli June, in the same 
year, by the Parliamentarians under Fan fax. 

The borough of Leicester and its liberties compiehend 
an area of 3960 acres, with a population, in 1831, of 3k,9o4. 
The liberties, in which the borough and county magistrates 
previously exercised conjoint jurisdiction, have boon hv the 
Boundary anil Municipal Reform Acts incorporated with 
the borough both for parliamentary and municipal purposes. 
The borough, thus enlarged, has been divided into seven 
wards, and has a corporation of fourteen aldermen and 
forty-two councillors. 

The town is irregularly laid out; the principal hue of 
street extends from north to south nearly a mile in length. 
The houses are for the most part of led buck. Then- me 
several churches, of which the most autient is St. Nicholas, 
which is partly built, of the bucks from an adjacent Roman 
wall, of which a fragment, called the Jewry null.- letnains ; 
and from the resemblance of some arches of the church to 
those of the wall, it has been supposed that some portions of 
the same edifice to which the Jewry wall belonged, or of an 
edifice of about the same date, have been built into tlio 
church. The church, which consists of a nave, chancel, anil 
south aisle, has a square western tower between the nave 
and chancel, and is cliiolly of Norman architecture. St. 
Mary's church is a large building, partly of Not man, partly 
of Early English architecture, with some inserted pin turns 
of later date : it has a western tower surmounted with t 
lolly uud elegant spire rebuilt, in the last century. Tin- 
various styles in which this church is built arc admirably 
executed; some of the arrangements are very smeidai. 
Theie are, close totfie church, a gateway m the lYipciidi 
eular style, leading into an area called iho castle uud : ami 
a large room, formerly serving as a court-hall and I'unqi.cl- 
iltg-rootu to the carls of Leicester anil the dukes id Lancas¬ 
ter, and now used for tlio assizes and county business. The 
church of St. Martin is an anticnt cross chinch, partly of 
Early English anil partly of Perpendicular archilccime : a 
tower, ihe lower part of which is Norman, rises fiom the 
centre, surmounted by a crockelted spire, which, a- well as 
the upper part of the tower, is ofTulor dale. Tins church is 
the largest in Leicester; it was convened into a batrack by 
the Parliamentarian soldiers during the civil war, and has 
since been fiequonlly oecupiml by public meetings. All 
Saints is a small church ; the chancel is of modern cruelluu, 
but. the rest is anticnt,and chiefly m Iho Early English stylo, 
with some later insertions. St. Margaret’s is u hamLomo 
church, partly Early English, with a chancel and a lofty 
tower of Perpendicular character. There are some pm turns 
of good work in tlio Decorated stylo. Theie is a disun-t 
church in St. Margaret's palish, dedicated to St. Geoigo, 
lately erected in the Perpendicular sty lo. 

There arc four bridges over the Soar. 

The guildhall is a commodious building ; the borough 
gaol and house of correction are new buildings, elected on or 
near the site of the former county gaol, hut aie msiilliciont 
for the proper classification of the prisoners. A new county 
gaol and house of correction have been built on the south 
side of the town. Wigston’s hospital or almshouse is an 
antient building, with some good Perpendicular work both 
in stone and wood. Tliero aie a theatre, and a tango ot 
assembly rooms, which wore originally built for an Imtel, 
and have their ceiling and walls richly painted. 1 he New 
Walk is a promenade on the south-east side of the, town, 
planted with trees and commanding some pleasant pios- 


e The staple manufacture of the town is stockings, which 
irobably employs 3060 persons. Lace nuking is carried oil 
o some extent, and probably employs 500 persons. Wool- 
ombing employs nearly 150 ; djeing alxno 200 ; and sevo- 
al hands are employed in the manufacture of the frames 
r other machinery reuuired by the stocking-weavers. Tlio 

3 V 2 
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market it 6h Saturday, and is well supplied. In the mar¬ 
ket-place, which is too small for tho business done, is a 
building called the Exchange, where the town magistrates 
hold a weekly meeting and transact business. 

There are races held yearly; and of late years a triennial 
musical festival has been established. 

There are in Leicester six parishes, besides some extra- 
parochial districts; but the parish of St. Leonard's is united 
for ecclesiastical purposes with St. Margaret’s. The vicar¬ 
age is held by ‘a sequestrator,’ and is of the clear yearly 
value of 40/. The other parishes are vicarages, the clear 
yearly values of which arc as follows:—All Saints, 148/.; St. 
Margaret, 440/.; St. Martin, 140/.; St. Mary, 221/.; and 
St. N leliolas, 85/. The perpetual curacy of the district church 
of St. George is of tho clear yearly value of 100/. Only All 
Saints and St. Margaret have glebe-houses. The churches 
have been noticed already. There are several dissenting 
meeting-houses, and one chapel for Catholics. 

There were in the borough and liberties, in 1833, three 
infant schools with 477 children, six dame schools with 156 
children, two Lancasterian schools with 570 children, a na¬ 
tional school with 245 children, two parochial or oilier free 
schools with 220 children, an endowed grammar-school with 
18 or 20 children, two day and Sunday schools with 382 
children, nine day-schools with 318 children, a hoarding 
and day school with 30 to 40 children, and twenty-four 
Sunday-schools with 3577 children. Besides these institu¬ 
tions there was ‘ the Female Asylum,’ in Newark liberty, 
where from 10 to 16 girls between the ages of thirteen and 
sixteen were received for three years, clothed, maintained, 
and instructed. Two proprietary grammar-schools, or‘col¬ 
leges,’ have been since established. There are several hos¬ 
pitals or almshouses, especially Trinity hospital containing 
ninety inmates, and Wigston’s hospital for twenty-six. 
There are also an infirmary or county hospital, and a lunatic 
asylum. 

The assizes and quarter-sessions for the county arc held 
here; it is also the place of election and one of tho polling- 
stations for the southern division of the county. Leicester 
lias returned two members to parliament since the time of 
Edward I. The magistrates of the borough hold quarter- 
sessions, and have a court of record for the recovery of 
debts. 

Market Ilarborough appears by the remains of an en¬ 
campment and by various antiquities that have been dug up 
to have been occupied by the Romans. It is in Gartrco 
hundred, on the Carlisle mail-road, 83J miles from 
London, and 14J from Leicester. The town is in the 
parish of Bowden Magna, which lias an area of 3120 acres, 
with a population in 1831 of 3340, of which the chnpelry of 
Market Harborough contained 2272. The town however 
extends beyond tile chapelry into tho parishes of Bowden 
Magna and Bowden Parva (the latter in Northamptonshire). 
It stands on tho north bank of tho Welland, and consists of 
one principal street and several smaller ones. In the prin¬ 
cipal street is o town-hall, built by a former earl of Harbo- 
tough; the under part is occupied as shops, the upper is used 
by the county magistrates for their official business. The 
chapel is large and one of the finest ecclesiastical buildings 
in tiie county. It consists of a nave, two aisles, and chancel, 
with a fine tower and a lolly octangular spire, crocketled. 
There are two or three dissenting meeting-houses. The 
only manufacture carried on is that of carpets. There is a 
weekly market on Tuesday. The cliapelry is of the clear 
yeaiiy value of 14-t/, with a glebe-house. There were in 
ill,' cliapelry in 1833 eleven dame-schools with 201 children; 
a day school, purtly supported by endowment, with 50 chil¬ 
dren ; six ot tier day-schools with 148 children, and four Sun¬ 
day schools with 388 children. There is a branch from the 
Leicestershire and Northamptonshire Union Canal from 
Foxton to Harborough. Harborough is one of the polling- 
places for the southern division of the county. 

Hinckley is in the liuudred of Sparkenhoe, on the Ches¬ 
ter and Liverpool mail-road, 994 miles from London and 
12J from Leicester. The town was antiently incorporated. 
The parish extends into Knightlow hundred, Warwick¬ 
shire, and comprehends 6200 acres, with a population in 
1831 of 7180. The township of Hinckley Bona, in which 
the town stands, contains 3190 acres, and had, in 1831, 6491 
inhabitants, including the liamlet of Wykin. Tho church 
is large and untient; the roof is of beautiful old oak. There 
we several dissenting meeting-houses. The staple manu- 
of tho town is that of stockings, chiefly of coarser 


quality. The quantity of stockings manufactured is proba¬ 
bly greater than in any town of the same size in the kingdom. 
This branch of industry employs 700 hands in tketown, and 
many more in the adjacent villages. The market is on 
Monday. The living is a vicarage of the clear yearly value 
of 338/. with a glebe-house. The ohapelries of Stoke Gold¬ 
ing and Dadlington in the parish are annexed to the vicar¬ 
age. There is a chapel only at Dadlington. There were 
in 1833, in the whole parish, one infant school with 173 
children; one day-school, partly supported by subscription, 
with 25 children; one endowed grammar-school in Stoke 
Golding chapelry with 13 children, and twelve oilier day- 
schools with 385 children; two boarding and day schools 
with 35 children ; one national school, supported by an en¬ 
dowment, with 130 children, and ten Sunday-schools with 
1131 children. There was also a Catholic college with 
several students. Hinckley is one of the polling-places for 
the southern division of the county. 

Loughborough, the second town in the county in popula¬ 
tion and importance, is 11 miles from Leicester and 109 
from London on the Carlisle and Halifax mail-road. It is in 
West Goseote hundred. The parish comprehends an area of 
5480 acres, and had in 1831 a population of 10,969 : of t licse 
4370 acres and a population of 10,80(1 were in the township 
of Loughborough. This town was of importance in the time 
of Leland, who says, ‘ The town of Lughborow is yn largeness 
and good building next to Leyrcester, of all the markette 
tounes yn the shire, and hath in it a 4 faire strates, or mo, 
well paved.’ The prosperity of the town has much increased 
of late years: in 1801 the population of tho parish was 
4603 ; in 1811, 5556; anil in 1821, 7494. The houses are ge¬ 
nerally built of brick. The market-place is now open, the ohl 
market-house having been lately removed. The church is a 
handsome building in the Perpendicular style; it has a fine 
tower which was built about the end of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. There are several dissenting meeting-houses. The 
chief manufactures of tho town are hosiery (especially what 
is termed lleecy-hosicry), which employs about 900 to 1000 
persons in the town and neighbourhood; bobbin-net lace, 
cotton goods, and shoes. The Leicester Navigation and the 
Loughborough Canal, communicating with the Soar, tend 
much to the prosperity of the town. The market is on 
Thursday. The living is a rectory of the clear yearly value 
of 1848/. with a glebe-house. There were in 1833 in the 
township of Loughborough one dame-school with 25 clnl 
dren; four endowed day-schools, viz. three for hoys, con¬ 
taining respectively 200, 80, and 8 scholars, and one for 
girls with 108 scholars; six other day-schools with 103 
children; and seven Sunday-schools with 2090 children. 
The endowed schools have ample funds and the course of 
education might be much extended. Loughborough is the 
principal place of election for the northern division of the 
county, and a polling-station. 

Lutterworth is in the hundred of Guthlaxton, 13 miles 
from Leicester, and 894 from London on the Chester and Li¬ 
verpool mail-road. The parish comprehends an area of 1890 
acres, with a population, in 1831, of 2262. The town 
consists of one main street and several smaller ones. The 
church is a large handsome building: the chancel is sepa¬ 
rated from the nave by a beautiful screen. From the 
pulpit, which is of fine carved oak, Wickliffe, who held the 
living of Lutterworth, is said to have addressed his flock. 
The chief manufacture of Lutterworth is of coarse hosiery, 
but it is not extensive. The market is on Thursday. The 
living is a rectory, of the clear yearly value of 585/., with 
a glebe-house. There were iti the parish, m 1833, one 
endowed school, with 100 boys; two other schools, partly 
supported by endowments and by subscription, with 10 boys 
and 32 girls respectively; another school, parth supported 
by subscription, with 20 hoys; eleven other day-schools, 
with 171 children; and four Sunday-schools, with 486 
children. 

Melton Mowbray is in tho hundred of Framknd, 15 
miles from Leicester, and 105 from London on the Leeds 
mail-road. The parish contains an area of 3570 acres, with 
a population, in 1831, of 3356, beside the chapelry of 
Freeby and the township of Welby, which are in the parish, 
and contain 2040 acres, with a population of 164, Melton 
owes its prosperity to its being the seat of the well-known 
Melton Hunt, which causes a large influx of sportsmen 
during the season. The town is in a valley, on the river 
Eye, or Wreak, and is well built. It is watched, lighted, 
and paved; and the three bridges in or about the town 
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(over tho Eye, or, its feeder, the Scalford) are kept in repair 
from property left in trust, and called ' the Town Estate.’ 
The church is large, and has a fine tower, partly in tho 
Early English style. There are one or two dissenting 
meoting-houses. Tho chief manufacture is that of bobbin- 
net lace. The market is on Tuesday; and at every alter¬ 
nate market there is usually a great show of cattle. The 
living is a vicarage, united with tho ehapelries of Freeby 
and Wolby (both in tho parish), also with the chapelrioB 
of Burton Lazars and Sysonby: its clear yearly value is 
580/., with a glebe-house. There were, in 1833, in the 
parish, exclusive of Froeby and Welby, fifteen dame-schools, 
with 250 children; two free day-schools, supported from 
‘ the Town Estate; ’ the upper school having 45 boys, and 
the lower scliupl 330 children of both sexes; night other 
day-schools, with 145 children; and throe Sunday-schools, 
wilh 537 nhildren. 

Mount Sorrel is in the hundred of West Goscote, 74 miles 
from Leicester on the road to Loughborough. The chapelry 
of Mount Sorrel, which is chiefly in the parish of Barrow- 
upon-Soar, compichends an area of 080 acres, with a po¬ 
pulation, in 1831, of 1602. The town is in a very romantic 
situation, on the left bank of the Soar, as its name (Mount- 
Soar-11 ill) imports. The extremity of a range of hills 
extending from Charnwood Forest overhangs the town, 
presenting a steep slope : it is called Castle Hill, from a 
fortress which antiently crowned it. This castle was oc¬ 
cupied by the insurgent barons iu the close of John’s reign, 
and the garrison committed great depredations in the 
neighbourhood, until repressed by a Royalist detachment 
from Nottingham: the castle however was not subdued 
until the next reign, when it came into the hands of the 
king, and was razed to the ground. The town consists 
chiefly of one street : it is paved with ‘ red granite,’ as it is 
termed, from the adjacent rocks of the Charnwood Forest 
group. Many houses are built of the same stone. There 
are a chapel and several dissenting places of worship. 
There is a small market-house, on the site of which for¬ 
merly stood an antient cross, removed, on the erection of 
the market-house, to the park of Sir John Danvers. The 
principal manufacture is of stockings: some bobbin-net lace 
is also made. The market is on Monday, lmt is very small. 
The living is a perpetual curacy, of tho clear yearly value of 
1577., in tho gift of the vicar of Barrow. There were, in 
1833, two day-schools with 37 children, and two Sunday- 
schools with 248 children. 

Beside these towns there are one or two other places 
entitled to a brief notice. Billesdon, the market of which, 
held on Friday, has boon discontinued within the present 
century, is in the hundred of Garlrec, about 9 miles 
from Leicester, on the road to Uppingham. The parish 
comprehends an area of 4430 acres, wilh a population, ill 
1831, of 908. There arc in the parish two ehapelries, 
Goailby and Rolleston, included in the foregoing numbers. 
The church consists of a nave, chancel, and two aisles: it 
has a stone tower and a neat spire. There is a school, with 
a small endowment. There are chapels at Goadby and 
Rolleston: the former is antient; in the grave-vard of the 
latter are the remains of a neat cross. The living of Bil¬ 
lesdon is a vicarage, with the ehapelries annexed, of the 
clear yearly value of 279/., with a glebe-house. There 
were in the whole parish, in 1833, three dame-schools, 
with 54 children ; one boarding-school, with 26 children; 
three day-schools, with 82 scholars; and three Sunday- 
schools, with 166 scholars. Barrow-upon-Sour is about 
two miles from Mount Sorrel, on the opposite bank of the 
Soar, lower down the stroam. Tho parish, which contains 
nearly 8U00 aeies, with a population, in 1831, of about 
6000, includes the ehapelries of Mount Sorrel, Quorndon, 
and Woodhouse. The village of Barrow contains an hos¬ 
pital, or almshouse, for six poor men, and an endowed 
school of 30 or 40 boys. Thera are two or three dissenting 
places of worship. Quorndon chapelry, in Barrow parish, 
comprehends 1990 acres, with a population, in 1831, of 
1752: the stocking and bobbin-net lace manufactures are 
carried on to a considerable extent. The village is on the 
road between Mount Sorrel and Loughborough. Keg- 
worth is on the road from Loughborough to Derby, in the 
hundred of West Goscote. The parish comprehends an 
area of 1850 acres, with a population, in 1831, of 1749, 
exclusive of the chapelry of lsley Walton. There was a 
market here, which has been discontinued within the 
present century. There are somo dissenting places of 


worship. The church is a handsome light building, in the 
form of a cross. The tower is surmounted by a spire. Bot- 
tesford is on the river Devon, in the vale of Belvoir, in 
Framland hundred. Tho parish comprehends 5010 acres, 
with a population, in 1831, of 1320. The village is on tho 
road from Grantham to Nottingham. The church is a cross 
church, with a tower and lofty ornamented spire, and con¬ 
tains a number of handsome monuments of the earls of 
Rutland of the Manners family. Four dukes of Rutland 
are buried here, but have no monuments. Belvoir Castle, the 
seat of the dukes of Rutland, is about four miles from Bot- 
tesford, upon the border of Leicestershire and Lincolnshire. 
This noble building occupies nearly the summit of a hill, on 
the southern slope of which are terraces and shrubberies. 
It surrounds a quadrangular court, and has undergone many 
alterations during the present century: in its situation and 
general appearance it bears some resemblance to Windsor 
Castle. It contains a very fine collection of paintings. 
Seleby is on the right hank of the Soar, near Mount Sorrel. 
It has a fine church with a handsome tower, an endowed 
school, and several dissenting places of worship. Syston is 
on the road from Leicester to Melton; it has a large church 
with a square tower. Both these villages are in tho hun¬ 
dred of East Goscote, and had a population, in 1831, of 
1491 and 1349 respectively. The stocking manufacture is 
carried on in them to a considerable extent. Wimcswould 
is in East Goscote hundred, near the border of the county, 
on tho road from Leicester to Newark. The population, in 
1831, was 1276; the chief manufacture is that of lace. 
Woodhouse is in West Goscote hundred, near Mount Sorrel; 
the population in 1831 was 1262; the inhabitants are 
engaged in the stocking manufacture. Castle Donnington, 
in the same hundred, is on the holder of the county, on 
tho road from Ashby-de-la-Zouch to Nottingham. The 
population of the parish in 1831 was 3182: about 100 of 
the inhabitants were engaged m manufactures. Thera uro 
the remains of an old castle, from which the parish gels its 
name, and a noble park and mansion, the residence'of the ' 
marquis of Hastings. The house is modern, built of 
stone round a court-yard; the architecture is Gothic. It 
contains a valuable collection of paintings. Shcepshead, 
between Ashby and Loughborough, had, in 1831, a popu¬ 
lation of 3714. The stocking manufacture gives employ¬ 
ment to 500 hands. In the middle of the village is a stone 
cross, consisting of a single shaft, stundmg on steps. There 
are several dissenting meeting-houses. At Whitwick, near 
Ashby, in West Goscoto hundred; at Great Wigston. 
Oadby, Blaby, Cosby, Countessthorpe, and Whetstone, near 
Leicester, and in Gulhluxlou hundred; at Southfield in 
the same hundred, near Lutterworth; at Earl Shelton, 
Burbago, Barwell, ami Sapcote, all near Hinckley, m Spar- 
kenhoe hundred; at Thurmaston in East Goscote, and 
Austey in West Goscote, and at Kwlerby and Narborough in 
Sparkonhoe hundred, all near Leicester, from one hundred 
to three hundred stocking-weavers are employed. This 
constitutes, in fact, the staple manufacture of the county, 
and gives employment in ull to upwards of ten thousand 
workmen, more than half of whom are at Leicester or 
Loughborough, or at other places in West Goscote hundred. 

Divisions for Ecclesiastical and Legal Purposes. —This 
county is m the diocese of Lincoln and iu the ecclesiastical 
provinco of Canterbury. It constitutes an archdeaconry, 
that, of Leicester; and is divided into t he six rural deaneries of 
Akely, Framland, Gartree, Goscote, Guthlaxton, and Spar- 
kenhuc. It eomprehonded, when Burton published Ins 
‘ Description of Leicestershire,’ in tho early part of the seven¬ 
teenth century, 115 rectories, 81 vicarages, and 105 chapels, 
of which 33 were in ruins. At present, as near as we can 
collect, there are 211 benefices, viz. 115 rectories, 79 vicar¬ 
ages, 13 ehapelries or perpetual curacies, and 4 donatives. 

Leicestershire is in tho Midland Circuit; the assizes and 
quarter sessions are held at Leicester. 

Before tho Reform Act, Leicestershire returned four 
members to parliament, viz. two for the county, and two for 
the borough of Leicester. By that Act the county was 
divided arid the number of members increased, each divi¬ 
sion of the county returning two. The northern division 
comprehends the hundreds of West Goscote (except the 
borough and liberties of Leicester), East Goscote, and Fram¬ 
land, and two detached portions of that of Gartree. Lough¬ 
borough is tho place of election, and the polling-stations are 
Loughborough, Melton Mowbray, and Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 
The southern division comprises the hundreds of Gartree, 
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Guthlaxton, and Sparkenhoe, with the borough and liber¬ 
ties of Leicester. Leicester is the chief plaoe of election; 
and the polling-stations are Leicester, Market Harborough, 
and Hinckley. 

Hilton/, Antiquities, $c. —Leicestershire was antiently 
comprehended in the territory of the Coritani: and when 
the Romans had subjugated Britain and divided it into 
provinces, it was included in the province of Flavin Ciesari- 
ensis, which comprehended tho midland and eastern parts 
of the island. The Romans established several stations 
within or near upon the limits of the county: Rat* (Leices¬ 
ter); Temometum, near Willoughby (on the road from 
Leicester to Newark); Manduessedum (Manceter, near 
Atherstone); Benonaa, or Venon® (High Cross, between 
Lutterworth and Hinckley); andTripontium, which some 
fix on the Avon, near Catthorpc, a village in Northampton¬ 
shire, south of Lutterworth. Of these stations however only 
Rat® strictly belongs to this county. Venon® and Tripott- 
tium are just on the border: the others lie beyond it. Rat®, 
as it is termed in the Itineraries of Antoninus, otherwise 
'Payt.or ’Epirm, according to Ptolemy, and Rag® and Rutis- 
corion, according to Richard of Cirencester, was on the site 
of the modern Leicester. Many tessellated pavements, coins, 
urns, and domestic and military utensils have been dis¬ 
covered at different times. Tho pavements do not display 
much taste or skill; most of them were found from four to 
six fcet under the surface of the present streets. A Roman 
niile-stono wak discovered a.d. 1771, about two miles from 
the town northward, on the side of the Foss-road: it is 
cylindrical like the shaft of a column, with a roughly carved 
inscription, showing it to have been set up in the time of 
the emperor Hadrian. It was subsequently removed into 
the town. Tho portion of Roman wall called the Jewry 
wall at Leicester is built of alternate courses of ragstone 
and brick; the masonry is very rough: there are several 
arches in the wall, turned entirely of tiles. To what 
building it belonged cannot now be satisfactorily ascer¬ 
tained. South of Leicester town are two remarkable 
parallel embankments, called tho‘Raw Dykes,’ extending 
about three furlongs in length, and about sixteen yards 
apart. They have been commonly regarded as the limits 
of a race-course, and as of British origin; but neither of 
these points is ascertained. There do not appear to be any 
remains of Venon®, which probably stood at the intersection 
of Watling-Stroet and the Foss-Way ; but Camden reports 
that great foundations of square stones had been discovered 
under ground, and, since his time, coins have been found 
hero. There are some traces of Tripontium near Catthorpo. 
There are remains or traces of encampments, probably 
Roman, near Market Harborough; at Modbourne near 
Harborough; at Burrow near the Rutlandshire border, 
south of Melton Mowbray; and at Sexhill, or Segs-hill, 
north-west of the Melton Mowbray. Tessellated pavements 
have been found at Rotbley and Wanlip, between Leicester 
and Loughborough. At Wanlip were found also coins and 
bioken urns. 

The Roman road Watling-Street forms tho boundary 
between this county and Warwickshire from Tripontium, or 
Cutthorpe, to the neighbourhood of Manduessedum (Man- 
reter, neai Atherstone). Tho Foss-Way, another antient 
road, which intersects Watling-Street at Venon® (High 
Cross), runs in a direct line north-east to Rat® (Leicester); 
and from theueo north-north-east to Vernoinelum, near 
Willoughby, just within tho border of Nottinghamshire. 
The Via Dev&na enters the county on the south-east, cross¬ 
ing the Welland near Medbourne, and runs north-west by 
Rat® (Leicester) and Ashby into Derbyshire. Some re¬ 
mains of the Foss-Wav and Via Devana may bo traced. 
Another antient road, the Salt-Wny, is represented in some 
maps as branching from the Foss-Way near Sexhill, and 
running toward Grantham. 

During the Heptarchy, Leicestershire was included in 
the kingdom of Mfercia. In tho year 680, or according to 
others 737, Leicester was made the seat of a bishopric 
transferred thither from Sidnaceaster. The diocese of Lei¬ 
cester, we may presume, was nearly coincident with the 
present county and archdeaconry of Leicester. About the 
year 970, according to some, the diocese was united to Lin¬ 
coln ; but others consider that it did not exist above a cen¬ 
tury from its establishment, being transferred to Dorchester 
on the bank of the Thames, fit Oxfordshire; or rather 
united to the previously existing see of Dorchester. 

By the treaty between Alfred and Guthrun the Dane, 


(a.d. 878 or 880) Leicestershire was included in the Dane¬ 
lagh, or Danish territory; and Leicester became one of the 
great Danish burghs. It was recovered by EihulHoda, go¬ 
verness of Mercia, during the reign of Edward the Elder. 

According to Throsby and others, Leicester had been the 
seat of an earldom under the kings of Mercia, a.d. 716; but 
Mr. Allen, in the Appendix to Sir F. Pulgrave’s ‘ Rise and 
Progress of the English Commonwealth,’gives to the nobles 
whom Throsby enumerates as earls of Leicester, the title 
of earls of Chester and Coventry. At a later period, a.d. 
1018 -1057, Leicestershire may have been included in the 
earldom of Mercia. 

Upon the Norman Conquest, Leicestershire was divided 
between the followers and relatives of the Conqueror. 
Several of these or their descendants, to secure the territory 
thus acquired, erected castles or repaired older ones at Lei¬ 
cester, Mount Sorrel, Shilton, Whitwick, Groby*, Hinckley, 
Donnington, Melton Mowbray, Ravenston. Thorpe, Sauvey, 
and Belvoir. Of these castles, except that at Ashby [ Ash- 
ny-DE-LA-ZouCH], there are few remains. The present 
Belvoir Castle is a more modern ediilee, erected or restored 
by the first earl of Rutland, in the end of the fifteenth or 
beginning of the sixteenth century, uftor the older edifice 
had been dismantled and ruined by Lord Hastings in the 
time of the war of the Roses. Leicester, Mount Sorrel, and 
Hinckley have been mentioned elsewhere. Of Oroby 
(near Leicester) the earthworks and a few fragments of the 
masonry remain. There were several monastic establish¬ 
ments in the county, but there, are no remains of any of 
these deserving notice. Leicester Abbey has been already 
mentioned. 

The population of the county at the time of tho Domcs- 
dav Survey has been calculated by Nichols at. 34,600. 

Dpon the accession of William Rufus, a.d. 1187, Leices¬ 
tershire was ravaged by Hugh Grenteinaisnell, who sup¬ 
ported the cause of Robert, duke of Normandie. It was 
on this occasion that Leicester Castle was taken by William 
Rufus. The county was again the scene of contest in the 
civil troubles of the reigns of John und Ilonry III. The 
civil war of the Roses was closed by the defeat and death 
of Richard III. at Bosworth-field in this county, a.d. I486. 
[BllSWORTH.] 

In the civil war of Charles I. the men of Leicestershire 
seem generally to have taken the side of the parliament. 
Tho royalists, who hod occupied Belvoir Castle, defeated a 
body of parliamentary forces, November 27, 1643, at Mellon 
Mowbray, but in December of the same year the pailia- 
menlarians, under Lord Grey and Colonel Temple, gained 
an advantage over the royalists under Colonel Lucas at 
Belvoir. The royalists seem to have been in considerable 
strength in tho neighbourhood of Melton, where in February, 
1644, there was another skirmish. In March, 1644, Colonel 
Hastings, a royalist, took possession of Ilinekley, whore he 
collected some prisoners and booty, but these were rescued, 
and tho royalists defeated, by a parliamentary detachment 
from Leicester. About tiie same time the royalists were 
defeated ill a skirmish at Loughborough. Ashby and Bel¬ 
voir appear to have been their strongholds : while the par¬ 
liamentarians occupied Leicester, where their directing 
committee sat; they established several posts, one :U Cole 
Orton, to watch the royalists at Ashby. In February, 1645, 
two skirmishes were (ought, one between Haiborougli and 
Leicester, the other near Melton. In the first the royalists 
had tho advantage und occupied Leicester for a uighl ; the 
second was drawn. In these actions each party lost 360 to 
400 men killed and wounded. On (lie 31st May, the king 
look Leicester by storm ; the garrison consisted of about 
450 soldiers and 500 to 600 townsmen ; the resistance was 
obstinate, but unavailing: somo of tho women are said lo 
have assisted in the defence of the breach. The besieging 
army was estimated at 4000. The triumph of the king 
was short* the battle of Naseby in Northamptonshire, near 
Market Harborough, was won by tho pailiament, a fort¬ 
night after the capture of Leicester: this victory was deci¬ 
sive. Leicester was retaken four days after by the parlia¬ 
mentarians. In his subsequent marches the king came 
once or twice to Bolvoir and Ashby. Belvoir was taken by 
storm in November, the same year, and the garrison at 
Ashby surrendered in the Februrary following. 

(Nichols’s History of Leicestershire; Beauties of Eng- 
land and Wales ; Conybeare and Phillips’s Outlines q) the 
Geology qf England; Priestley’s History of Navigable 
Rivers; Parliamentary Pa/ten.) 
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Statistics. 

Population. —Leicestershire is partly an agricultural and 
partly a manufacturing county. It ranks the 29th on the 
list of agricultural counties, and in this respectretains nearly 
tho same position as it did in 1811 and 1821, when it was 
the 30th on the list. Of 49,812 males, of the age of 20 and 
upwards, living in this county in 1831, there wero 15,343 
engaged m agricultural pursuits, 10,542 of whom were 
labourers; 12,240 employed in manufactures, or in making 
manufacturing machinery; and 3701 employed as labourers 
in labour not agricultural. Of those engaged in manufac¬ 
tures 10,000 were employed in the manufacture of stockings. 
The town of Leicester contained 3400 manufacturers, of 
whom probably 3000 wero stockiiig-mukers. Loughborough 
contained 000 , Hinckley 700, Shecpshead 500, stocking- 


makers; Great Wigston and Earl Shilton about 280 each: 
Fileby 200 ; 8 outhfield, Kurbage, Thurmastown, Keg- 
worth, Barwell, Anstey, Whitwick, Blaby, Mount Sorrel, 
Oadby, contain from 180 to 130 each. After these in order 
may be reckoned Countessthorpe, Cosby, Whitstone, En- 
derby, Narborough, Sapcote, Long Stratton, Syslon, us 
containing above 100 each. Less than 100 , but more than 
50, in each of the towns of Desford, Beigrave, Woodhouse, 
Gilmorton, Thungston, Great Glenn, Quorndon, Stoke- 
Golding, Lutterworth, Wykin, Smeeton, and AVesterby. 
About 750 men are employed in laco-making, most, of them 
probably at Leicester, several at Melton Mowbray and 
Quorndon. Frame-smiths and makers of machinery are of 
course frequent in all those places. In the county are 
mentioned about 40 weavers of linen and 40 carpet-maker Si 


The following Table is a Summary of the Population, if-c., of every Hundred, fyc., as taken in 1831. 


OCCUPATIONS. PEHSONS. 


HUNDREDS 

AND 


Framland . . Hundred 
Garlrce . .. . 

(loseote, East ■ 

Goscotc, AVest .. 
Gmhlnxton . 
Spurkenhoo . 

Leicester, Borough , 



Males. Females. 


8,659 

8,728 

9,427 

23,740 

11,340 

17,607 

19,946 


6,806 | 97,556 99,447 


The population of Leicestershire at each of the following 
periods was as under:— 




Malt's. 

Females. 

Total. 

Increase per cent. 

1801 

63,943 

G6.138 

130,081 

lull 

73,366 

77,053 

150,419 

15'63 

1821 

86,390 

88,181 

174,571 

IG'05 

1831 

97,556 

99,447 

197,003 

12'84 


1834. 
£ .? 

For lh(* relief of the poor » 100357 I 
I ii suits nf law, icmovuls, S/c. 5,472 ( 
l’aymniH towards tho) 
county-rate . . [■ 28,502 i 

For all other purposes J 


[ 10,884 0 
[ 12,001 0 

116,769 C 


18.%. 

£. s 

70077 0 
3771 0 

15701 0 

a0,514 0 


showing an increase between the first and last periods of 
66,922, or nearly 51$ per cent., which is 5$ per cent, be¬ 
low the whole rate of increase throughout England. 

County Expenses, Crime, $-c .—Tho sums expended for 
tho relief of the poor at the four dates of 


79,911, being 12 


3 for each inhabitant. 
1811 .. 110,560 „ 14 8 „ 

1821 124,244 „ 14 2 „ 

1831 .. 1 13,951 „ 11 6 

The expenditure for the same purpose in the year 
ending March, 1837, was 55,0197. Assuming the popula¬ 
tion to have increased since 1831 in the same proportion 
as in the ten preceding years, the above sum gives an ave¬ 
rage of about 0s. 'id. for each inhabitant. All these 
averages, except tho last, are above those for tho whole 
of England and AA'ales, which for 1837 was 0s. Od. for each 
inhabitant. 

Thesuras raisedin Leicestershire for poor-rate, county-rate, 
anil other local purposes, in the year ending 25th March, 
1833, was 139,3037. 0,?., and was levied upon tlie various 
descriptions of property as follows:— 

On laud . £108,330 3s. 

Dwelling-houses . 29,551 

Mills, factories, &c. . 783 2 

Manorial profits, navigation, See. 638 14 


139,303 6 

The amount expended was— 

For the relief of the poor . . £114,881 16 

In suits of law, removal of paupers, &c. 4,912 6 

For o! her purposes . . 22,842 12 


142,6.36 14 

In the returns made up for the subsequent years the 
descriptions of property assessed are not specified. In the 
four years ending March, 1837, the total money levied was 
iu 1834, 133,8127.; 1835, 116,0837.; 1836, 97,0197.; 1837, 
63,76 77.' and the expenditure for each year was as follows;— 


Total mnm-y expended £134.831 0 116,769 t 100,123 0 63 767 

Tho saving effected in the whole sum expended in 1837, ns 
compared with that expended in 1834, was therefore about 
525 percent.; and the saring effected, comparing the same 
periods of time, in the expenditure of tho poor, was nearly 
45$ por cent. 

The number of turnpike trusts in Leicestershire, as ascer¬ 
tained in 1835, is 24 ; the number of miles of road under 
their charge is 445. Tho annual income and expenditure 
in 1835 Were as follows:— 

Revenue received from tolls . £23,876 6 0 

Parish composition in lieu of statute 
duty . . . 2,133 2 0 

Estimated value of statute duty per¬ 
formed . . . 2,627 3 0 

Revenue from fines . . 12 0 

Revenue from incidental receipts 134 ) 9 0 

Amount of money borrowed on the se¬ 
curity of the tolls . . 400 0 0 

Total incomo 29.172 2 (1 


Manual labour 

Team labour and carnage of materials 
Materials for surface repairs 
Land purchased 

Damages dune in obtaining materials 
Tradesmen’s bills 
Salary of treasurer 
„ of clerk 
„ of surveyor 
Law charges 
Interest of debt . 

Improvements . 

Debts paid off . . 

Incidental expenses 

Estimated value of statute duty per¬ 
formed . 

Total expenditure 


2,627 3 0 
31,833 10 0 
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The county expenditure in 1834, exclusive of that for the 
relief of the poor, was 15,18W. 9 v. 11 d., dishursed as fol¬ 
lows : — 


£ s. 

Bridges, building and repuirs, &<:. 351 14 

Gaols, houses of correction, and main¬ 
taining prisoners, &c. . 3,502 11 

Shire-halls and courts of justico, building, 
repairing, &c. . . 66 10 

Prosecutions . . . 2,312 0 

Clerk of the peace ■ • 253 10 

Conveyance of prisoners before trial 335 19 

Conveyance of transports . 134 7 

Vagrants, apprehending and conveying 35 19 
Constables, high and special 568 3 

Coroner . . . 157 0 

Debt, payment of, priucinal and interest 5,441 5 

Miscellaneous . . . 2,022 6 


d. 

2 

8 

8 

6 

8 

8 

0 

7 

9 

9 

0 

0 


The number of persons charged with criminal offences 
m the three septennial periods ending with 1820, 1827, 
and 1834, were 944, 1273, and 1667 respectively; mak¬ 
ing an average of 135 annually in the first period, of 182 in 
the second period, and of 238 in the third period. The 
number of persons tried at quarter-sessions in each of the 
years 1831, J832, and 1833, in rospect of whom any costs 
were paid out of the county-rate, was 65, 93, and 93 re¬ 
spectively. 

Among the persons so charged with offences there were 
committed for 


1835. 1836. 1337. 


r 

Depo¬ 

sitors. 

Deposits. 

Depo¬ 

sitors. 

Deposits. 

Depo¬ 

sitors. 

Deposits. 

Not exceeding £20 

1.813 

£14.395 

2.021 

•fc 15,958 

2,095 

*'1G,7»8 

60 

962 

29,326 

1,134 

34071 

1,137 

34,ls7 

„ 100 

393 

26,964 

421 

29,0l4 

432 

29.569 

„ 150 

as 

13,835 

126 

14.590 

145 

17.240 

,, 200 

64 

9228 

60 

10,047 

64 

9.251 

Above # 200 

19 

4,868 

17 

4,412 

15 

4,120 


Education .—^The following summary is taken from tho 
Parliamentary Returns on Education made in the session 
of 1835:— 

Schools. Scholars. Total. 

Infant schools . . ,116 

Number of infants at such schools; 
ages from 2 to 7 years:— 

Males 

Females • 

Sox not specilted 

Daily schools . . . 557 

Number of children at such schools; 
ages from 4 to 14 years:— 

Males 
Femules 

Sex not specified 


Schools . 673 - 

Total of children under daily in¬ 
struction .... 19,267 


749 

689 

1,296 


2,734 


8,4)7 

6,539 

2,577 


1H31. 

1838. 

1833. 

Felonies . . 73 

84 

89 

Misdemeanors . 21 

11 

10 

The total number of committals in 
years was 97, 110, and 108 respectively. 

each 

of the samo 

1331. 

1838. 

1833. 

Convicted . 65 

83 

77 

Acquitted . 19 

17 

22 

Discharged by proclamation 12 

22 

13 


At the assizes and sessions in 1837 there were 432 per¬ 
sons charged with criminal offences in this county. Of 
these 31 were charged with offences against the person, 
20 of which were for common assaults; 29 persons were 
charged with offences against property committed with 
\iolonco, 314 with offences against property committed 
without violence; 7 for malicious offences against property ; 
4 for uttering counterfeit coin ; 5 for poaching ; 6 for tak¬ 
ing and destroying fish in enclosed waters; and 36 for 
riot, &c. Of the whole number committed, 328 were con¬ 
victed, 71 wero acquitted, and against 33 there was no 
hill found, or there was no prosecution. Of the whole 
number of persons convicted, 17 were sentenced to death, 
hut none were executed; their sentences being commuted 
to transportation for various periods; 10 were sentenced 
to transportation fur life, and 44 for various periods; 11 
were sentenced to imprisonment for 2 years, or not less 
than 1 year; 24 for 1 year or not loss than six months, and 
198 for 6 months or under; 24 were whipped, fined, or 
discharged upon sureties. Of the whole number of offenders, 
375 were males and 57 were females; 113 could neither 
read nor write; 211 could read and write imperfectly ; 105 
could read arid write well; and the degree of instruction of 
tho remaining 3 could not be ascertained. 

The number of persons qualified to vote for the county 
members of Leicestershire is 8879, being about 1 in 22 of 
the whole population, and about 1 m 5 of the male popula¬ 
tion twenty years of age and upwards, as taken in 1831. 
The expenses of the last election of county members to par¬ 
liament were, to the inhabitants of the county, 229 1. 5 s. 4d., 
and were paid out of the general county rate. 

This countv contains 5 savings' banks; the number of 
depositors and amount of deposits on the 20th of November, 
in each of the following years, were as under 


Sunday schools . . . 399 

Number of children at such schools; 
ages from 4 to 15 years :— 

Males . . 13,389 

Emmlea . , 13,586 

Sex not, specified . 4,225 

-31,200 

If we assume that the population between the ages of 2 and 
15 lias increased since 1831 in the same proportion as the 
whole population has increased during the ten years pre¬ 
ceding that period, we find that the number of children 
between the ages of two and fifteen residing in Leieester- 
shire in 1834 was 50,467. Twentyaiine Sunday-schools are 
returned from various places where no other school exists, 
and tlie children, 1269 in number, who are instructed 
therein cannot be supposed to attend any other school. At 
all other places Sunday-school children have an opportunity 
of resorting to other schools also; but in what number, or 
in what proportion duplicate entry of the same children is 
thus produced, must remain uncertain. Thirty-one schools, 
containing 1805 childrcu, which are both daily and Sunday 
schools, are returned from various places, and duplicate 
entry is therefore known to have been thus far created. 
Allowing for this duplicate entry it may perhaps approxi¬ 
mate to the truth to state that not more than two-thirds 
of the population between the ages of two and fifteen were 
receiving instruction in this county at the period this return 
was made. 


Maintenance qf Schools. 


Description of 
Schools. 

By endowment.; By subscription. 

By payments 
from scholars 

Sit one rip. and pay¬ 
ment from scholar*. 

Schls. 

Scho¬ 

lar*. 

Schls. 

Scho¬ 

lar*. 

Schls. 

Scho¬ 

lar*. 

Schls. 

6 

25 

13 

Scho¬ 

lar*. 

710 

1,481 

922 

Infant Schools 
Dailv Schools 
Sunday Schools 

Total. 

3 

3^041 

620 

5 

46 

373 

219J 105 
2,408i 410 
29 , 65Hj .. 

1,803 

9,60.1 

89 | 3,661 

424 

32,283j 515 

11,409 44 

3.113 


The schools established by Dissenters, included in the 
above statement, are— 

Schools. Scholars. 

Infant schools . . — . — 

Daily schools . . 5 283 

Sunday-schools . . 149 . 14,926 


1835. 1833. 1834. 1335. 1836. 183;. 

N Sr^»itoM 8,714 3,321 3.832 8.356 3.778 3,878 

A. mount of 

Deposit* £79.810 £94,968 £93,761 £99,110 *108,092 £111,166 


The schools established since 1818 are— 

Scholars. 

Infant and other daily schools 347, containing 10,834 
Sunday-schools . . 217 . 21,100 


The various sums placed in the savings* banks in 1835, Eighteen boarding-schools are included in the number 
1836, and 1837, were distributed as under:— of daily schools given above. No school in the county of 
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Leicester appears to be confined to the children of parents 
of the Established church, or of any other religious denomi¬ 
nation, such exclusion being disclaimed in almost every 
instance, especially in schools established by dissenters, with 
whom are hero included Wesleyan Motnodists, together 
with schools for children of Roman Catholic parents. 

There are lending libraries of books attached to 33 
schools in this county. 

LEIGH LIN, a bishop’s see in the archiopiscopal pro¬ 
vince of Dublin, in Ireland. This diocese comprehends 
the county of Carlow, and extends into tho counties of 
Wicklow, Wexford, Queen’s County, and Kilkenny. The 
chapter consists of a dean, precentor, chancellor, treasurer, 
archdeacon, and four prebendaries. In 1792 it was 
divided into 89 parishes, constituting 39 benefices, and 
having 30 churches. In 1834 the numbers were—parishes 
82, benefices 50, churches of the Establishment 49, places 
of Roman Catholic worship 64. In the latter year the gross 
population of the diocese was 190,852, of whom there were 
20,391 members of the Established Church, 169,982 Roman 
Catholics, 191 Presbyterians, and 288 other Protestant Dis¬ 
senters; being in tho proportion of somewhat more than 
eight Roman Calholics to one Protestant. In the same year 
there were in tho diocese 279 daily-schools educating 
20,755 young persons, being in the proportion of 10’87 per 
cent, of the entire population under daily instruction, in 
which respect Leiglilin ranks first among the 32 dioceses 
of Ireland. Of the above schools, in 1834, 61 were in con¬ 
nection with the National Board of Education. 

The founder of this diocese was St. Lasurian, who sup¬ 
ported the Roman mode of celebrating Easter at the Synod 
of Whitefield, or Leighlin, a.d. 630. Prior to that time the 
church of Leighlin had been ruled by an abbot. It is said, 
that during Laserian’s time lie had 1500 monks under his 
government in this abbey. The names of his successors 
down to tho period of the arrival of the English are not 
known. The first Protestant bishop was Robort Travers, 
advanced to the soo a.d. 1550, and deprived, on the acces¬ 
sion of Queen Mary, soon after. He was succeeded by 
Thomas Field, a Franciscan friar, who in 1567 was suc¬ 
ceeded by Daniel Cavanagli, the second bishop of the Re¬ 
formed faith. Thu bishoprics of Leighlin and Ferns be¬ 
came united a.d. 1600, in the person of Dr. Robert Grave, 
which union still subsists. The lands of the see comprise 
12,924 statute acres, producing an annual average income 
of 26677. 7s. 6|i i. The cathedral is the parish church of 
Leighliii-Brulge. According to the provisions of tho 3rd 
and 4th William IV., c. 37, the see of Ossory, on its falling 
vacant, becomes united with the united sees of Ferns and 
Leighlin. 

(Beaufort's Memoir of a Map qf Ireland; Harris’s Ware's 
Bishops of Ireland; Parliamentary Returns, &c.) 

LEIGHTON, ROBERT, D.D., archbishop of Glasgow; 
a divine whose sermons anil other tracts are held by many 
persons in great esteem, but who has secured for himself a 
reputation by having aetod in a manner the most opposite 
to that by which reputation is most commonly secured. In 
times of excitement he was the steady advocate of peace 
and forbearance. One story of him so completely illustrates 
lus character, that, though it has been often told, we must 
repeat it. A question not unfrequently put to the Scottish 
clergy at tlicir assemblies was, ‘Whether they preached to 
the times?’ When Leighton’s turn came, his reply was, 
‘When all my brethren preach to the times, suffer me to 
preach about eternity.’ 

The times spoken of arc tlioso of the Commonwealth, or 
a little before, when he had a church near Edinburgh; but 
lie found that moderation would not be tolerated in a 
minister, so that lie retired into privacy, from whence how¬ 
ever he was called to preside over the university of Edin¬ 
burgh. When Charles II. resolved to make the attempt at 
introducing Episcopacy into Scotland, Dr. Leighton was 
nominated to the bishopric of Dumblane. His conduct was 
the reverse of that of Dr. Sharpe, who was ostentatious in 
the display of an ecclesiastical rank which was displeasing 
to a large portion of the Scotch nation. Leighton on the 
contrary conducted himself with that moderation which he 
had before manifested, so that he won the affections of even 
the most rigid Presbyterians. The bishops generally took a 
different course, and this induced Leighton to offer to resign 
his bishopric: but the views of the Court changing in re¬ 
spect of tne attempt to bring the Scotch nation to accept an 
Episcopalian church, and it being intended to proceed more 
* • C., N O* 839 


in the way of persuasiveness and gentleness, he was induced 
to accept the archbishopric of Glasgow. Still he found it 
an affair of contention little suited to his habits or turn of 
mind, and accordingly he resigned his archbishopric, and 
retired to the county of Sussex in England, whe,c he 
ended his days in 1684. The host edition of his works, with 
an account of his life, was published in 1808, 6 vols. 8vo. 

LEIGHTON BUZZARD, a parish and market-town in 
the hundred of Manshead and county of Bedford, is seated 
on the right bank of the Ouse, 17 miles west-south-west 
from Bedford, and 38 north-west from London, near the line 
of tho London and Birmingham Railway. The streets are 
ill-paved and not lighted with gas, and tho inhabitants 
derive their chief supply of water from wells. The trade 
consists in corn and timber: the market-day is Thursday, 
and the fairs are held in February, April, July, October, 
and December. The living, in the diocese of Lincoln, is a 
vicarage in the patronage of the prebendary of that see. Its 
net annual value is 1937. The burgh and parish, including 
tho four chapelries of Billington, Egginton, Heath-and- 
Reaeh, and Standbridge, contained, in 1831, a population of 
5149 persons, that of the burgh alone being 3330. Besides 
a Lancasterian school for the education of children of both 
soxes, and supported by voluntary contributions, there are 
several benevolent institutions and charitable foundations, 
a particular account of which is given in the Twelfth Re¬ 
port of the Commissioners on Charities. The principal of 
these are the almshouses, originally founded by Edward 
Wilkes in 1630, which, together with certain revenues be¬ 
queathed by him and his successors, are appropriated to the 
use, maintenance, and clothing of poor widows of tho town 
of Leighton Buzzard, and the Pulford and Leigh charities 
for affording gratuitous instruction to poor children resident 
in the same town. (Parliamentary Papers, &c.) 

LEIN1NGEN, formerly a county situated between the 
Lower Palatinate and the bishoprics of Spires and Worms, 
gives its nume to one of the wealthiest of the mediatised 
German houses. The antient line of princes becoming 
extinct in 1229, Frederick of Ilardenberg, son of Simon, 
count, of Saarbriick, and of Luecarde, daughter of the last 
count of Lem ingen, succeeded to the territory by inherit¬ 
ance, and assumed the title of count of Leiningen. Tho 
family was subsequently di\ ided into several branches. Tho 
principal lino obtained, in 1779, the dignity of princes of 
the empire: in 1803 it lost its possessions on the left bank 
of the Rhine, which had an area of 250 square miles, with 
36,000 inhabitants, and produced a revenue of 168,000 
florins, and obtained instead Araorbach, Mdtenbcrg, und 
several other bailliwtcks, the area of which is 520 square 
miles, with 86,000 inhabitants, in 15 towns, 9 market vil¬ 
lages, and 171 other villages, producing a revenue of 568,000 
florins, which form together the present prineipuhty of Lei¬ 
ningen. The principality was mediatised (as it was called) 
by the act of tho Rhenish Confederation in 1806; and, 
according to the territorial arrangements made in 1810, 
410 square miles are under Baden, 100 under Bavaria, aud 
10 under Hesse-Darmstadt. The population of the prin¬ 
cipality is now about 107,000. The present Prince Charles, 
born at Amorbach m 1804, succeeded lus father m 1814, 
under the guardianship of his mother, Maria Louisa Vic¬ 
toria, a princess of Saxe-Coburg, sister to Leopold, king of 
the Belgians; she is the widow of the late duke of Kent, 
and mother of Victoria, queen of the United Kingdom. 
The prince’s residence is at Amorbach, in the Odonwulde, 
which has a population of about .'lotto inhabitants. It lias 
some manufactures, a new palace, with fine gardens, and a 
very handsome church with four towers and a remarkable 
organ. The religion is Protestant. There arc four other 
branchos of the house of Leiningen, two Protestant and 
two Roman Catholic; but all of them have much smaller 
possessions than the above principal branch. 

LEINSTER, a province of Ireland, supposed (o he de¬ 
rived from the Irish laighen, signifying a spear. It extends 
from 52° 6' to 54° T N. lat., und from 6° to 8° 3' W. long., 
including the eastern half of the central and south-eastern 
parts of Ireland. According to the map of Ireland pub¬ 
lished under the superintendence of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge it comprises 4.356,868 
statute acres, or 6807 $ square statute miles. 

Of the four provinces of Ireland, Leinster possesses the 
greatest advantages in point of soil and surface, being little 
encumbered with mountains, and having consequently 
superior facilities for internal communication. The navi-. 
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gible Shannon forms part of its western bonnetary, and the 
navigable Barrow intersects its central and southern coun¬ 
ties. The Boyne also, the basin of which lies within its 
north-eastern limits, is partly navigable, and two canals 
traverse it from east to west. The coast is inferior in point 
of natural harbours to that of the remainder of the island, 
but it is more sheltered from the prevalent winds. 

Upon the coming of the English in 1170 the present 
province was divided into the two petty kingdoms of Meath 
and Leinster, and embraced also a part of the then kingdom 
of Ulster, in the present county of Louth. The first coun¬ 
ties erected were those of Dublin, including the present 
county of Wicklow; Meath, including the present West 
Meath and Longford; Louth; Kildare, Including the 
present King’s and Queen’s Counties; Carlow, Kilkenny, 
and Wexford. Meath was divided into Meath and West 
Meath in the reign of Henry VIII. ; King’s and Queen’s 
Counties were separated from Kildare and erected into 
separate counties in that of Mary; Longford was made 


shire-ground in the time of Elisabeth; and Wicklow was 
finally separated from Dublin and made a county in the 
reign of James I. 

The antient kingdom of Leinster, including all (he coun¬ 
ties south of Meath, with the exception of Dublin, was 
inherited by the descendants of Eva, daughter of Durmod 
MacMurrogli, and wife of Earl Strongbow. Meath was 
bestowed on Hugh do Lacey, and descended to the families 
of De Verdon and Geneville. Almost all the inheritors 
having ultimately become absentees, tho nalive Irish of 
Carlow, King's and Queen’s Counties, and West Meath 
seized on their estates, and obliterated all traces of the 
English law from the western and some of the midland 
parts of the province; nor was it till the reign of Elizabeth 
that the whole was brought, again under a regular govern¬ 
ment. The counties of Louth, Meath, Dublin, Kildaro, 
and Wexford have not shaken off the English law or ab¬ 
jured English manners at any time since the Conquest. 


Population. 


Date. 

i 

How ascertained. 

! 

Houses. 

Pa mi lies. 

Families 
chiefly 
employed in 
agriculture. 

Families 
chiefly 
employed in 
trade, manu¬ 
factures, and 
handler aft. 

Families not 
included 
ill tile 
preceding 
classes. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1792 

Estimated by Dr. Beau- 









1821 

fort . 

Under Act 55 Geo. III. 

181,948 

•• 

• • 

■ * 


-• 

• • 

•• 

1831 

c. 20 

Under Act 1 William IV. 

278,398 

352,320 

• • 



859,798 

897,699 

1,757,492 


c. 19 

292,729 

344,314 

186,177 

75,040 

83,097 

927,877 

981,836 

1,909,713 


The population of Leinster in the last year gives 373 in- 
habitants to the square mile, being a more dense population 
than in the other provinces. 

LEIOCE'PH ALUS. [Iguanid® *1 
LKIOL/EMUS. [Iguanid®.] 

LEIO'LEPIS. [Agama, vol. i., p. 192 ; Iguanid®.] 
LEIOSAURUS. [Iguanid®.] 

LEl'OTHRIX, a genus of birds established by Mr. 
Swainson, with the following 
Generic Character.—Bill much compressed; Culmen 
gradually curved ; Nostrils large, membranaceous; Tail 
modoratc, deeply forked. 

Example. — Leinlhrixfurratus, ‘ PI. Col.,’ 287, f. 1 : India. 
The genus belongs to Mr. Swainson’s subfamily Leintri- 
chana- (Silky Chatterers?), being the first of his family 
Ampelidee. Fruit-eaters or Chatterers. [Lkiotrichan® . J 
LKIOTRICHA'N-iK, Sw. The subfamily alluded to 
under the title Leiothrix, and thus defined by Mr. Swain- 
aon :— 

Legs largo, robust, syndactyle. Hind-too longer than 
fhe outer. Wings short and rounded. Bill strong; the 
gonys ascending. 

The only other genus besides Leiothrix placed in this 
subfamily by Mr. Swainson is Pteruthius, Sw., to which 
that author gives the following 

Generic Character. — Bill short, compressed, thick ; the 
tip shrike-like, hooked ; culmen arched; gonys ascending. 
Nostrils basal; the aperture round; gape wide; rictus 
slightly bristled. Wings very short, rounded. Tail short, 
broad, rounded; the tips obtuse. Tarsi smooth, pale. 
Example, Pteruthius erythropterus, Gould's ‘Century of 
Himalaya Birds,' nl. 11, ( Lanius erythropterus) : India. 

LEIPZIG, or LEIPStC, one of the four circles of tho 
kingdom of Saxony, is bounded on the west and north by 
Pru-sia, on the east by the circle of Meissen, and on the' 
south by that of the Erzgebirge, and the principality of Saxe- 
Altenburg. Its area is 1326 square miles, and the popula¬ 
tion (according to the census of 1834 > 361,251. The country 
is level, exqppt in the south and south east, where there are 
some offsets of the Erzgebirge. The soil is fertile and well 
cultivated: but the country is deficient in wood, which is 
procured from the Erzgebirge and the circle of Volgtland. 
There ure no metals; but there are potters' qlay, limestone, 
marble, porphyry, and jasper. There is a very good gene¬ 
rally improved breed of sheep, of which the circle is esti¬ 
mated to possess about. 300.000. 

This is not one of the manufacturing circles of Saxony : 
were are however flourishing manufactures of woollens, 


cotton, and linen in all the thirty-eight towns; but in the 
villages, which are above 1000 in number, all hands, gene¬ 
rally speaking, are required for agriculture. The climate 
is temperate und healthy. 

LEIPZIG, the capital of the circle, and the second citv 
in the kingdom, is in 51° 20' 16" N. lat. and in 12° 21' - 1 5" 
E. long., in an extensive plain watered by the Pleisso, into 
which the White Elster, in several arms, the Pardo, and the 
Luppe flow. The swamps that formerly existed in this 
plain having been filled and drained, it is now extremely 
fertile and healthy, and covered with flourishing tillages. 
The town, including the four suburbs, is nearly a mile m 
•length from north to south, parallel to the course of the 
Ploisse, und three-quailers of a mile in breadth. It con¬ 
tains about 15-10 houses, of which 877 are within the walls, 
and 47,514 inhabitants (1837). It was tormerly well forti¬ 
fied, but the ramparts have been converted into public 
walks, and partly laid out as gardens. The only remaining 
part of the fortifications is the castle, called the Pleissen- 
burg, upon which the observatory now stands, 

Leipzig is by no means regularly built, and the streets are 
generally narrow, though well paved and lighted, hut it 
contains many very handsome parts, numcrous elegant public 
buildings, privato houses resembling pulnces, and many 
seats, with fine gardens, in the suburbs. The most remark¬ 
able edifices aro St. Thomas’s Church; St. Nicholas, a 
venerable and magnificent building, adorned with paintings 
by Oeser ; St. Paul's, or the University Church ; St. John’s, 
in which is the marble monument of Ge.lert; the theatre, 
the town-hall, built in 1599, the cloth-hall, the Pleissenburg, 
with the observatory, which is furnished with excellent 
instruments, and is in 51° 20' 19" N. lat. and 30° 1' 52" E. 
long, of Ferro, and 10° 1' 45" E. of Paris. The great building 
called Auerbach’s House is in the time of the fairs a kind 
Of bazaar, where the finest and most costly articles are 
exposed for sale. There are numerous excellent schools 
and academics, and many literary and learned societies, 
such as Prince Jablonowsky’s Society for the cultivation of 
science, the Societies of Natural History and Mineralogy, 
that for the National Language and Antiquities, a deaf and 
dumb institution, an academy of design, painting, and 
architecture, many museums, several considerable private 
collections, especially of paintings, the library of the Senate, 
now consisting of 60,000 volumes and 2000 MSS., with a 
cabinet of 6000 coins and medals, and admirable establish¬ 
ments for thu poor, which are considered to be some of the 
best in Germany. There are also flourishing manufacto¬ 
ries of various kinds. Leipzig, though comparatively small* 
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has become one of the most important cities in Europe, Leipzig cannot yet bo fully ascertained; but it seems to be 
owing to its university, its fairs, and its book-trade. now believed that it will be rather favourable than otherwise. 

The university was founded in 1409, in consequence of The singular concentration of the German book-trade 
the immigration of a great number of students from Prague in Leipzig has been a main cause of the celebrity and wealth 
with their professors, on which occasion the Elector Frede- of that city. The first two booksellers, who were also 
rick and his brother William took the universities of Prague printers, that settled in Loipzig were Steiger and Boskopf, 
and Paris as models. The 4th December, 14U9, is consi- in 1545. The books were sent to Frankfort lair for sale; 
dered as the date of the foundation, and the bull of Pope but subsequently the book fair at Leipzig was instituted, 
Alexander VI. confirming it is of the same year. The sala- and in 1667 it was attended by nineteen booksellers from 
ries of the professors were paid partly in money, and partly other places. The first catalogue appeared in the sixteenth 
by the assignment of the rents of certain houses and lands, century. The systematic arrangement of the catalogue wag 
The revenues were increased by various additions in process changed in process of time for the alphabetical, and in 1795 
of time; and lastly, the late king Frederick Augustus the size was altered from quarto to octavo. The number of 
allotted to tlio purpose of paying the salaries of the new works announced has gradually increased. It was not till 
professors, &c., the interest of 1UU.000 dollars and some 1816 that above 3000 new works appeared in Germany; in 
other revenues. During its whole existence of more 1828 there were above 5600; and this year, 1838, about 
than four centuries, the university of Leipzig has enjoyed 6000. The German booksellers are either publishers 
the reputation of being one of tlie most eminent in Ger- (Verlagshiindler) who sell only their own publications, or 
many. The number of students is between 1100 and 1200, booksellers who publish nothing themselves (Sortimenta 
and that of the professors ordinary and extraordinary, lec- handler), but sell only what they purchase of the publishers, 
turers, private teachers, &c., 120. The organization of the Now liowevor these latter are in general publishers also, 
university has been frequently modified, and especially by which means they are able to make exchanges with 
smeo 1830, when the four nations of which it was composed other publishers. It is now become the general custom for 
were abolished, and the general administration of tlie univer- the publishers to let the retail booksellers have their publi- 
stly placed under tlie department of ecclesiastical affairs: the cations on sale and return for a certain time, at the expira- 
property of the university, with the immediate superinteu- lion of which payment is made for what has been sold, and 
deuce ol'the management, was confirmed to it. For the pro- the remainder may be returned. The peculiar feature in 
motion of the studies in the university there are admirably the German book-trade is that every publisher has his corn- 
organ izedinsinutions, some of them founded by bequests and missiouer at Leipzig, to whom he sends prospectuses and 
donations, partly designed for the cultivation of learning in specimens of his new publications, which the commissioner 
general, and partly for particular branches of science. Among distributes and makes known. A bookseller out of Leipzig, 
them arc the philological seminary, an excellent clinical A, sends his orders, not to the publisher, B, but to his own 
institution, a school of midwifery, a botanic garden, a che- commissioner, C, at Leipzig, who delivers them to the com¬ 
mie al laboratory, an ophthalmic institution, a deaf and dumb missioner of the publisher, D, and the latter gives the books 
asylum, a museum of natural history, &c. The library, to C, and keeps the order to send to B. 
after having been for a long time rather neglected, has now At tho Easter fair booksellers from all Germany, Sweden, 
an additional head librarian under tlie minister for ecclesias- Denmark, tlie Russian Baltic provinces (where the Gorman 
tical affairs: it was formed out of the libraries of suppressed language is spoken), from the Netherlands, and even 
monasteries and the gifts of professors, and now consists of France and England, to the number of above 300, meet at 
11)0,0(10 volumes and above 4000 MSS., and is particularly Leipzig to settle their accounts, &c.; and this meeting has 
riclun philology, medicine, and old divinity. A great orna- acquired additional importance by the establishment of a 
lnent ol the university is the Augustoum, erected by a grant Booksellurs’ Exchange, a handsome building which has 
of the Assembly of tho Estates m 1831, in memory of King been but just completed. Tho number of booksellers and 
Frederick Augustus, and finished in 1835. It is a very tine music-sellers in Leipzig itself is 119. Besides the advan- 
building, after a design of Schinkel, 300 feet in length and (ages arising from this centralization of the book-trade, the 
tlnee stories in height, and contains a great hall, lecture- 23 printing-offices, of which that of Brockhaus, in which 
rooms, and apartments for the library, the cabinet of philo- the ‘ Conversations Lexicon ’ is printed, employs 40 ordinary 
sophical apparatus, and the collections of natural history, presses, and three machines which arc worked by a sleum- 
The university still retains its reputation fur sound leant- engine, and the five type-fouuderies, employ a capital of some 
itig, and the students, notwithstanding the excitement of millions of dollars. Above 40 millions of sheets aie annu - 
recent times, deserve the praise of diligence and good con- ally printed at Leipzig, and the bales of books biought 
duct. (Gretschel, Die Universitiit Leipzig, Dresden, 1830.) (hither every vear amount on an average to 30,000 ewt., ihe 
The origin of Leipzig was the Slavonian village in ihe value of which however is probably not more than from 
angle where the Pardo falls into the Pleisse, which is said 200.U00/. to 250,000/. sterling. 

to have received its name from tho lime-trees growing about Much as Leipzig has suffered at different periods by the 
it, which are called in Slavonian Lip, Lipa, or Lipsk. After miseries of war, the active spirit of the citizens has alwavs en- 
K mg Henry I. had founded the castle of Meissen in 928, aided them to recover in a much shorter time than might have 
he seoms to have laid the foundations of a castle in the been expected. The Thirty Years’ War seemed to have wholly 
plain of Leipzig; but it is not spoken of as a fortified town, ruined it. In September, 1631, the great victory obtained 
surrounded with walls and a moat, till the twelfth eentury, by Gustavus Adolphus over Tilly was fought on its plain; 
under Margrave Olho the Rich, who granted it a licence and in 1042 it was besieged by the Swedish General Torsten- 
to hold two lairs, at Easter and Michaelmas. At that, time son, after defeating the Imperial army under tlie Arcli- 
the number of the inhabitants was between 5000 and 6000. duke Leopold William and Piccolouuni, who came to its 
Otho's son Dietrich designed to curb the mutinous spirit of relief. The fearful conflict on the 16th, 17th, and 1.8th of 
the citizens by erecting in 1218 three castles, of winch only October, 1813, in which Napoleon was totally defeated by 
the Pleissenburg still exists, but in a very different form, the allied armies under Prince Schwarzenheig. is sail flesh 
As Jews are already mentioned at that time among the in- in our recollection. The damage done in the environs only of 
habitants, it may be inferred that there was considerable Leipzig was estimated at 2,580,949 dollars (-ltio.uoti/), and 
trade. Tho first fair at New Year was proclaimed in 1458, yet in a few years all trace of the mischief had disappeared, 
and the three fairs were confirmed by the emperor in 1007. The pursuit and tlie acquisition of wealth have not obscured 
These fairs have laid the foundation of the prosperity and the good qualities which Pope Alexander VI. recognised in 
wealth of Leipzig. The concourse of merchants from the inhabitants when he declared them to be polished and 
various countries is very great, and the value of tho goods well-conducted persons. They have given every cneourage- 
sold was estimated a few years ago at upwards of three mil- rnent to education and the cultivation of knowledge. Men 
lions sterling, not including the value of the books. The of eminence, such as Gesner, Ernesti, Fischer. Reiske, have 
business done at the fairs is not so great as it has been, been rectors of iho schools; unit Leibnitz, Tliomusius, Fa- 
which is owing in a great measure to the very rigorous pro- briems, and Teller were natives of this city. They are 
hibitory system of Russia, which, being extended to the great friends to the fine arts, and arc especially fond o*' music 
kingdom of Poland and the provinces of Persia and Asiatic and the drama, and the best actors of Germany have been 
Turkey now incorporated with the Russian.empire, pre- formed on their stage. They are also extremely charita- 
vents tne merchants of those countries from making extensive ble, and are ready to relieve by liberal contributions cases 
purchases at Leipzig. What effect the formation of the of distress, either among themselves or in other parts of 
German Commercial League may have on the trade of Germany 
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. (Leonbardi’s Geschichle und Beschreibung der Kreisstadt 
Leipzig , Leipzig, 1799; Dolz'a Versuch einer Geschichte 
vim Leipzig , Leipzig, 1818; and Gretschel, Leipzig und, 
teine Um^ebungen, Leipzig, 1828.) 

LEITH, a seaport town and contributory parliamentary 
borough, situatea on the banks of the river Leith, at its 
confluence with the Frith of Forth, is about two miles north¬ 
east from the city of Edinburgh, with which it is connected 
by a broad street colled Leith Walk. It is irregularly built 
and ill-paved, but oontains many handsome houses of 
recent erection. There are several churches and other 
public buildings, of which it is sufficient to mention the 
custom house, mariners’ hospital, assembly-rooms, anil the 
elegant bathing establishment at SeaOeld. A gaol was 
erected in 1822, at the expense of the corporation pf Edin¬ 
burgh ; but in consequence of disputes between that body 
and the community of Leith, no use is at present made of 
the building, although the common lock-up house is said, 
ft'om dampness and other defects, to endanger the lives of 
the prisoners. The municipal government of the town is 
conformable to the act 3 and 4 William IV., c. GG and 77, 
according to which the governing body consists of a pro¬ 
vost, four baillies, a treasurer, and ten common-councillors. 
The principal incorporated trades are the ‘ Ship-masters,’ 
usually termed the ‘Trinity House;’ the ‘ Traffickers,’ or 
‘Merchants’ Company;’ the ‘Mailmen,’ and the ‘Trades,’ 
the last of which possesses certain exclusive privileges. 
The police of tho town is undor the regulations of a local 
act of 7 and 8 Geo. IV., cap. 112, entitled * An act to pro¬ 
vide for the municipal government of the town and suburbs 
of Leith, for the further administration of justice, and for 
tho regulation of the police therein;’ and the expense of 
the establishment, together with the expense of lighting 
and cleansing, is defrayed by an assessment of 1*. 6 d. in 
the pound upon the rent of all lands and houses whose 
yearly rent is not less than 31. 

In consequence of the close connection which lias been 
established from a remote period between Edinburgh and 
Leith by means of the charters granted by different monarclis 
to the former town, the revenues of Leith, including the 
port dues, and likewise the imposts levied within the burgh, 
nave hitherto (183G) formed part of the revenue of Edin¬ 
burgh ; and the debts, with some trifling exceptions, are 
placed in the same position. Among the debts for which 
the corporation of Edinburgh are responsible, the most im¬ 
portant are those contracted with file government for the 
purpose of constructing the Leith Docks, and which, in the 
year 1835, amounted to 245,992/. The capital, belonging 
exclusively to the corporation of Leith, consists of public 
buildings and debts due from the trustees of tho new mar¬ 
kets, and was estimated, in 1833, at 5824/., from which had 
to be deducted engagements amounting to 3818/. The 
annual income of the corporation at the same period was 
196/., and its expenditure 35/. 

There are two commodious dry docks for the repairing 
and building of ships, and two wet docks (one opened in 
1806, the other in 1817), each of which is 300 feet wide 
and between 700 and 800 feet long, and of sufficient depth 
to admit vessels of from 200 to 250 tons burthen. They 
are surrounded by well-constructed quays, upon which are 
erected appropriate warehouses for the reception of mer¬ 
chandise. The depth of water in the harbour during neap- 
tides is about 10 feet, and during spring-tides about 16 feet. 
A sleum-vessel belonging to the London Shipping Com¬ 
pany leaves St. Katharine’s wharf, London, for Leith, every 
Wednesday and Saturday evening. Great complaints have 
been made against the corporation of Edinburgh for ‘ un¬ 
justifiably ’ increasing the rate and number of the port 
charges, which is said to have boon productive of consider¬ 
able injury to the mercantile community of Leith, many 
branches of commerce which formerly flourished having 
been transferred in consequence to other ports. The net 
proceeds of the harbour and dock dues for the year ending 
Whit-Sunday, 1833, were 12,217/., out of which the corpo¬ 
ration of Edinburgh paid to government 10,350/. on aocount 
of interest and sinking fund. 

The borough, in unton with Portobello and Musselburgh, 
returns one member to parliament. It comprises the 
parishes of North and South Leith, whose population, in 
1831, was 25,855 and 18,439 respectively. The population 
of the latter parish had decreased during the preceding ten 
years, in consequence of many of the Inhabitants having 
remov|d frpm want of employment. 


At the lime’of the foundation of the High School of 
Leith (the date of which does not appear) the endowments 
arc stated to have been considerable; but in 1831 the funds 
were insufficient to liquidate the salaries of the teachers. 
In that year however the late Dr. Andrew Bell, by deed, 
appointed the magistrates and heads of the corporation 
trustees for certain sums (4894/. 3 per cent, consols, and 
4895/. bank annuities), to bo appropriated in the foundation 
of schools on the Madras system; and since then, although 
no new school has been established, two teachers, upon tho 
above system, have been appointed to the High School by 
the corporation, by whom also they continue to be paid. 
The administration of the Bull trust funds is described as 
having been in several respects improvident and censurable. 
The management of the other affairs of the High School is 
confided to the Kirk Session and to the commissioners 
under the local act before cited. During the ten years 
preceding 1836 the number of pupils varied from 1G0 to 
250. There are six classes, namely, two for the classics, 
one for the mathematics, one for writing and arithmetic, 
and two for English. The fees for the first two are 15s. 
per quarter, and for the other four 7s. 6 d. per quarter. For 
more particular information as to the High School, the 
state of the harbour, and the connection between the city 
of Edinburgh and burgh of Leith, see tho Commissioners’ 
Reports on the city of Edinburgh (1835) and on the burgh 
of Leith (1836), from which this article is principally taken. 

LEITMER1TZ, one of the sixteen circles of the kingdom 
of Bohemia. It is bounded on tho east by the circle of 
Buntzlau, on the south by that of Rakonitz, on the west by 
Meissen, and on the north by Lausitz. The area is 1434 
square miles, and the population 345,000, who arc mostly 
Germans. It contains 30 large towns and 967 villages. 
The greater part of this circle is high mountain land. On 
the north-west is the Erzgebirge, on the north anil north¬ 
east the ridge of tho Sudotes, and in the middle, bet ween 
the Egev and Bela, a part of the Bohemian central eluun. 
Some parts are mountainous and sterile, while others aro 
romantically beautiful, with extensive valleys, which are 
among the most fertile parts of Bohemia, whence this circle 
is called the Bohemian Paradise, and the granary of Saxony. 
It produces in abundance corn, Hax, hops, fruits, lime, till, 
precious stones, especially garnets, coals, in the higher parts 
timber, and contains many stone-quarries. It possesses a 
good breed of cattle ; and there are manufactures of woollen, 
cotton, and linen. The Elbe, flowing northwards, traverses 
the wholo length of the circle. The other chief rivers aro 
the Eger, the Bela, and tho Potzcn. The town of Tiiplitz, 
with its celebrated mineral springs, is in this circle. 
[Toplitz.1 

LKITMERITZ, the capital of the above circle, is situated 
in 50'30' N. lat. and 14° !>' E. long., on the Elbe, which is 
there navigable, and over which there is a bridge 843 feet 
in length. It is surrounded with walls and a moat. It has 
a very fine cathedral, dedicated to St. Stephen, and eleven 
churches, the principal of which is All Saints, an episcopal 
palace, a handsome townhall, a gymnasium, a theological 
seminary, &c. The inhabitants, 4800 in number, have a 
few inconsiderable manufactures, and chiefly subsist by a 
profitable fishery of sturgeon, shad, and salmon, and the 
cultivation of their corn-fields, orchards, and vineyards. 

(Hassel, Geography; Blumenbaeh, Qesterreichische 
Manarchie; Oesterreichische National Encyclopcdie.) 

LEITRIM, a maritime county of the province of Con¬ 
naught in Ireland, bounded on the north by the bay of 
Donegal and by Donegal county, on the north-east by the 
county of Fermanagh, on the east by the county of Cavan, 
on t he south-east and south by the county of Longford, and 
on the south-west and west by the counties of Roscommon 
and Sligo, from the former of which it is separated by the 
river Shannon. Aocording to the map of 1 reland published 
under the superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge it lies between 53° 47' and 64° 27' 
N. lat., and between 7° 35' and 8° 25' W. long.; and ac¬ 
cording to the Ordnan,ce Survey of Ireland, extends from 
north-north-west to south-south-east 51 i statute miles, 
varying in breadth from 5i to 21. In the latter map the 
area is given as follows:— 

Slat. Acre*. R. P. 

Land . . . . 368,614 3 25 

Water . . . 23,747 3 37 

Total 392,362 3 22 
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ot 613 squaro statute miles. In 1831 the population was 
141,324. 

The outline of Leitrim is very irregular, being contracted 
fn the centre to little more than the breadth of Loch Allen, 
north and south of which lake the county expands into its 
two principal divisions. The district lying south and east 
of Loch Allen is an irregular parallelogram of about 18 
miles by *20, the wostern and south-western sides of which 
are formed by Loch Allen and the line of the Shannon, 
and the north-eastern and south-eastern sides by the boun¬ 
daries of the counties of Cavan and Longford respectively. 
The southern portion of this district, abutting on the 
counties of Longford and Roscommon, is to a considerable 
extent encumbered with narrow and steep ridges of low 
elevation, running in a direction about 10“ west of north 
and east of south, which is consequently the goneral direc¬ 
tion of all the streams and roads by which the intermediate 
valleys are traversed. The numerous small lakes also 
abounding in this part of Leitrim are of conformable out¬ 
line. Of these the principal is Rinn loch, about two miles 
in length by half a mile in breadth, formed by an expansion 
of the Rinn river, which runs southward out of Leitrim 
through the north-western extremity of Longford to the 
Shannon. The Eslin, which brings down the waters of 
several small lakes situated between the Rinn and the 
Shannon, joins the latter river at the southern extremity 
of Loch Boffin. The rough country above mentioned lies 
eastward from the Eslin towards the Longford boundary, 
along which it extends for a distance of ten miles, covering 
in all a tract of about 30 square miles. Northward from this 
tract extends an open undulating plain, interspersed with 
numerous lakes and streams as far as the southern extrem¬ 
ity of Loch Allen. This district forms part of the great 
limestone plain of Ireland, and contains some patches of 
excellent arable land, but is in general more adapted for 
grazing. The surface is more irregular than is generally 
the case in other divisions of the limestone country, in con¬ 
sequence of the great number of clay and gravel ridges 
scattered over it. The general direction of these ridges 
conforms to that of the heights farther south, but they are 
not disposed with so much regularity. The principal heights 
in this part, of the county are Sheemore and Sheebog, two 
hills of moderate elevation rising from the eastern bank of 
the Shannon. The main drainage of the limestone district 
is southward anil westward to the Shannon, but several con¬ 
siderable streams in the north-eastern division of it run 
eastward to the lakes on the border of Cavan. Of the latter 
the principal is the river Dale, which runs into Garadice 
lake, and thence to Loch Erne. A cluster of lakes, of 
which the largest are called Lough Sour anil St. John's 
Lough, occupies a tract of about six miles in length on the 
north of this level district, and there are upwards of fifty 
other lakes, varying in size from a quarter of a mile to a 
mile in length, scattered throughout the same portion of the 
county. The principal towns and villages are situated on 
the borders of the plain, the interior being comparatively 
thinly inhabited. They are, on the western side, Drum- 
slianbo, at the southern extremity of Loch Allen; Leitrim, 
a village, four miles farther down the Shannon; Carrick- 
on-Shannon, the county town, three miles south of Leitrim, 
situated at the point where the Shannon changes its south¬ 
ern for a south-eastern course; Jamestown,' three miles 
south-east of Carrick-on-Shannon, and Drumsna, two 
miles farther down the river. Along the southern margin 
of the plain the towns are Mohill, north of Loch Rmn, 
Cloone, and Carrigallen, near the Cavan boundary. On the 
east is the village of Newton Gorio, and in the north tiro 
small town of Ballinamore, and the villages of Castleforo 
and Caslicarrigan, the two latter situated botweon Loch Scur 
and St. John’s lough. 

That part of the basin of Loch Allen which is included 
within this county is formed by the group of Slieve-an-ierin 
on the east, by the Luekagh range lying south of Manor 
Hamilton on the north, and by a part of the Munterkenny 
and Braulieve ranges on the west. The group of Slieve-an- 
ierin extends from above Drumshanbo into the west part of 
Cavan, a distance of about twelve miles. Its highest point 
is at its southern extremity, where it has an altitude of 1922 
feet. The summits of Bencroy and Lugnacuillagh, which are 
the most prominent points within this county in the group 
farther north, rise to 1707 and 1494 feet respectively. Be¬ 
tween the two latter mountains the Yellow river descends by 
a broad and precipitous channel to larch Garadice, and the 
Shannon, which has its source in Cavan, enters the north¬ 


ern extremity of Loch Allen through the valley intervening 
between Lugnacuillagh and the eastern doclivilios of tlie 
Lackagh groups upon tlie north. The highest summit of 
the Lackagh range is 1448 feet, and between it and the 
Munterkonny group, which riso along the western shore of 
Loch Allen, a wide valley intervenes watered by the Diffa- 
glier. The Diffagher has its chief sourco in Belhavel lake, 
a sheet of water about two miles in length, which occupies, 
the summit level between Loch Allen and tho valley of the 
Bonnet; tho waters to the north of this point finding their 
way to the Atluntic either by Sligo or the bay of Donegal,, 
and those to the south descending to Loch Allen and tho 
Shannon. The heights of Munterkenny, tho highest point 
of which is 1377 foot, bound Loch Allen on the west, 
forming the northern side of the valley of tho Arigna, 
which river for some distance constitutes the boundary 
between Leitrim and Roscommon [Roscommon], and runs 
into tho south-western extremity of Loch Allen through a 
portion of the latter county. Besides the rivers enumerated. 
Loch Allen receives the waters of numerous minor streams 
and winter torrents, particularly from the western side of. 
Slieve-an-ierin, which is deeply furrowed with their chan¬ 
nels, The lake is eight miles in length, and from one to- 
three in breadth, and lies nearly north and south. The- 
Shannon issues in a noble stream from its southern extrem¬ 
ity, at which pointthe scenery is highly picturesque, as well 
as at the opposite end of the lake, where several islands and 
peninsulas diversify the outline. The general aspect of the 
lake however is gloomy, and from its situation it is exposed 
to violent squalls, which render navigation dangerous. Its 
summer level is 159 and its winter level 163 feet above the 
level of the sea at low water. The Shannon, in its passage 
from Loch Allen to the extremity of tho county, has a fall 
of thirty feet, which is principally distributed over tho first 
seven miles of its course, where the difficulty of navigation, 
has be.'ii obviated by the construction of a canal, extending; 
from Drumsliaubo to Batllcbridge. Another canal, about 
a mile long, avoids the rapids between Jamestown aiul 
Drumsna. [Shannon.] 

Bcy-ond the range of Lackagh and the table-land occupied 
l>y the lake of Belhavel riso four detached moun¬ 
tain groups, including, with the heights of Lackagh, 
five distinct valleys, which unite in a pleasantly situated 
plain occupying nearly the centre of the northern di\ ision 
of tho county. The town of Manor Hamilton and the 
village of Lurganboy are situated close to ono another in 
tho common terminus of these valleys, and through these 
towns the entire inland communication between Leitrim 
and Sligo and the northern counties is carried on. Of those 
valleys the best defined are those of tho Upper and Lower 
Bonnet. Tlie Bonnet, taking its rise from Glenade Locli, 
near the north-western extremity of the county, runs south¬ 
east between the heights of Dartry on the north, and a pro¬ 
longation of the range of Bunbulben in Sligo on the south,, 
to within a mile of Manor Hamilton, where it is joined by 
tho Owenmoro descending from a valley between the eastern 
Hank of the Dartry mountains and the western declivity of 
Dooey. After its junction with tho Owenmoro, the Bonnet 
changes its direction to south-west, and runs with a wind¬ 
ing course by Dromnhuir into the eastern end of Loch Gill, 
the waters of which are alternately discharged into the Buy 
of Sligo. The valley between Dromahair and Manor Ha¬ 
milton is formed by the brow of Lackagh on the eastern side, 
and on the west by the mountain of Benbo and its subor¬ 
dinate range. Benbo, though not exceeding 1400 feet in 
height, from its shape and position has a striking appear¬ 
ance. The slopes on each side of the valley arc well wooded, 
and the whole scene is one of considerable beauty. North 
of the group of Benbo lies the valley of Glencar watered by 
the Ditteren, which however runs westward by Glencar lake 
and a wooded defile through the northern part of Sligo to. 
tho sea. Glanfarn is another valley terminating in the open 
country round Manor Hamilton. It lies nearly due east 
and west in an opposite direction from Glencar, and is. 
watered by a considerable river running eastward into Loch 
Macnean. The valley is bounded by the northern brow of 
Lackagh on the south, and by tho heights of Dooey on the 
north, tho mountains rising on each side to a height of 
1400 to 1500 feet. Steep sides and llat extended summits 
are tho characteristics of all tlie mountains in this district 
of Leitrim, and, although of no remarkable altitude, they 
severally cover very large areas, so that there is probably 
not more than one-fourth of tho northern district unencum¬ 
bered. Lochs Macnean and Melvin stretch along the north- 
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eastern boundary of the county, separating it from Ferma- ] 
nagh, in which they partly lie. Tney are respectively 3£ 
and 74 statute miles in length, and are pleasingly diversi¬ 
fied with wooded islands. The Kilcoo river connects them, 
and their waters are discharged into the Bay of Donegal by 
t he Drowes, from which latter the bathing village of Bun- 
drowes, at its embouchure, takes its name. At the western 
extremity of Loch Melvin is the village of Kinloch, in an 
open tract expanding towards the sea, and contracted on 
the inland side, between the heights of Dartry and the pro¬ 
longation of the Benbulbcn group, forming a continuation 
of the valley of the Upper Bonnet. The river Duff, which 
separates Leitrim from'Sligo, runs into the Bay of Donegal, 
at the eastern extremity of the coast-line. 

The shore is for the most part a rocky bluff, with arough 
stony beach along the foot of it, and is exposed to the whole 
swell of the Atlantic. A few yawls are kept at Bundrowes; 
but there is no shelter on any part of the coast for larger 
craft. Bundrowes lias the requisites for constructing a har¬ 
bour, but the cost would be greater than any contemplated 
advantage would repay. There are salmon fisheries at the 
mouths of the Drowes and Duff rivers. 

A new road has been lately completed from the sea at 
Bundrowes, through Gienode to Manor Hamilton, and 
thence by the west side of Loch Allen to Carrick-on-Shan- 
non and Druinsnn. The other principal roads in the 
northern district of the county pursue the lines of the several 
villages radiating from Manor Hamilton. The chief roads 
in the southern district run east and west, connecting the 
towns and villages which occupy the northern and southern 
margins of the open limestone country. A line of railroad 
has been projected from Dublin to Sligo, which would pass 
through the southern extremity of Leitrim, but it has not 
been recommended by the Railway Commissioners for Ire¬ 
land. The Shannon is crossed by seven bridges within the 
limits of the county. 

Climate .—The climate is raw and damp, particularly in 
the northern parts of the county, owing to the great extent 
of tnoorv ground and the vicinity of the Atlantic. In the 
sheltered valleys however, particularly in the vioinities of 
Dromahair and Manor Hamilton, where there is a kiudly 
soil, vegetation is as luxuriant as in most parts of other 
counties in the same latitude. The surface of Leitrim was till 
a comparatively late period well stocked with timber. It 
is now barer of wood than most of the neighbouring coun¬ 
ties ; the only traces of the former forests consisting of some 
copses in Glencar, and a small quantity of old timber pre¬ 
served in private demesnes. 

Geology. —The varieties of surface in Leitrim indicate the 
internal structure with peculiar precision. The fiat-topped 
mountain groups showing steep escarpments and natural 
terraces belong to the millstone-grit or Loch Allen coal 
formation. The undulating open country hns the floetz- 
Ji mestotio for its substratum, and the rough coarse land, when 
not belonging to the Loch Allen basin, generally consists 
of sandstone, conglomerate, and wacko. The rocks of the 
Loch Allen coal-district are more analogous to tho millstone- 
grit of the north of England than to coal tracts in general. 
Tho series reposes on the splintery limestone which forms 
the upper member of the carboniferous or floetz-limestonc 
field. I irst in ascending order occur thick beds of yellowish- 
white quarlzy sandstone with interposed beds of black 
shale. Thu edges of these strata present the appearance of 
terraces. Then succeeds a massive bed of shale which in 
some parts of the series attains a thickness of 700 feet. The 
lower beds of this member consist of thin alternations of 
black shale with impure dark bluish grey argillaceous lime¬ 
stone, containing many of tho fossils of the carboniferous 
limoslouc formation. The calcareous beds gradually grow 
thinner as they ascend, and at length disappear, their places 
being supplied by layers, and frequently by large flattened 
spheroids, of argillaceous ironstone. The shale associated 
with the ironstone contains frequent casts of marine orga¬ 
nic remains. The beds of ironstone also grow thinner as 
they ascend, and at length disappear, leaving the upper por¬ 
tion of thp shale of a uniform structure. The next member 
of the scries after the massive shale is a stratum of yellow 
sandstone, in some parts of the district 250 feet thick, asso¬ 
ciated with beds of true millstone-grit. Alternations of 
shale and sandstone containing beds-of coal succeed when¬ 
ever the mountains are of sufficient altitude ; for it would 
appear that such a formation had originally extended over 
the entire district, and that the absence of those members 
from the lover mountains has been owing to their removal by 


some abrading and denuding force. At present they remain 
only on the summits of Sliev-an-ieran,Lugnaculleagh, Lack- 
agh, and on the highest part of the Munterkenny range; 
and the occurrence of cool in lumps throughout the sand¬ 
stone, gravel,andbUae-clayhillsof the south and south-eastern 
parts of the county confirms the supposition that a portion 
of the coal formation has been removed, and points at the 
north-west as the direction from which the denuding agent 
must have proceeded. The chief workable beds of the dis¬ 
trict are situated on the summit of the Braulieve Mountains, 
on the southern side of the valley of the Arigna, where the 
coal-measures are worked for the purpose of smelting the 
ironstone with which they are associated. 

Where the millstone-grit formation terminates, the floetz- 
limestone reappears, and occupies the greater portion of the 
district watered by the Bonnet and its tributaries. The grit 
and sandstone occur however in the detached formation of 
Dartry, and a stripe of yellow sandstone and conglomerate, 
similar to that of the extreme south, intervenes between 
the external limit of the limestone and the sea. The only 
primary rock within the county occurs along the western 
boundary of the valley of the Lower Bonnet, where the 
granitic and trap formation of the Ox mountains of Sligo is 
prolonged by the southern and eastern shore of Lodi Gill, 
along the valley of the Bonnet, to within a few miles of 
Manor Hamilton. Bcnbo, wliicb rises about the middle of 
this range, is a mass of gneiss passing into mica slate. 

It is surprising that in a country so rich in minerals there 
should not at present be any mine in operation. The 
smelting of iron was carried on in several places round 
Loch Allen while the wood of the native forests lasted, but 
as no care was taken by coppicing or planting to preserve 
the supply, there is no longer any fuel of that kind to be 
had. Lead-ore has been raised near Lurganboy, and cop¬ 
per-ore from the north side of Bcnbo. Manganese is found 
in considerable quantities in tho neighbourhood of the lalter 
place. Fullers' earth, potters’ clay, steatites, and marls 
are also obtained in the district between Dromahair and 
Lurganboy. Chalybeate springs are numerous on the 
borders of the Loeli Allen district. 

Soil, Cultivation, fye .—The soil is far from kindly even 
in the open limestone country, being for the most part stiff, 
cold, and very retentive of wet. Tho best tracts are along 
the Shannon, Kinn, and Bonnet rivers, in the vicinity of 
Drumsna, Mohsll, Dromahair, and Manor Ilamillon. The 
principal crops are potatoes, oats, and llax. Wheat is not 
grown to any considerable extent. The loy, or nurrow- 
bladed spade, is still used in the mere remote districts, and 
the potatoe crop is not unfrequcnlly dibbled in with a 
pointed stick called a‘steveen.’ Improved implements of 
husbandry are scarcely in use among any but tho gentlemen 
fanners. Leitrim is more a grazing than an agricultural 
county. Largo quantities of young slock, chiefly horned 
cattle, are raised on the pasturable plains of the southern 
district. The following table exhibits the sales of agricul¬ 
tural produce in the chief market-towns in the years 1826 
and 1835. 



Barrels of Wheat. 

Barrels of Oats, 

Barrels of Rye. 


1826. 

1S35. 
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246 

2,320 

2,160 
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Drumsna . 
Dmmshanbo . 

average* 

483 

average 

15,600 

8,987 

23,400 



Jamestown . 
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average 

1,449 

average 

5.200 



Promod . , 
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500 



BaUiutunoro • 
Feuagh . 

average 

2,228 

average 

3.565 

160 



Carrigallen # 
Dromahair 

•s 

average 



1 includ- 
l ed in 
( salaafbr 

J »U#o 


Drumkeerin . 
Manor Hamilton 







There are no great demesnes of the resident nobility in 
Leitrim, and the mansions of the resident gentry are not so 
numerous as in any of the adjoining counties. The neigh¬ 
bourhoods of Camgallen, Drumsna, Dromahair, and Manor 
Hamilton are the beat situated with respect to the residence 
of the higher classes; and there are several handsome de¬ 
mesnes on the shores of lochs Melvin and Macnean. The 
peasantry, who generally speak the English language, are 
decent in appearance, and have the character or industry 
and peaceable habits. Their mode of liviug is however 
* Ob cnch of the ten yeett prewsllBg 1836,, 
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very poor, and, generally speaking, they are inferior in 
physical advantage to the peasantry of the midland counties. 
The wages of agricultural labourers vary'from 6tf. to 10d. 
per day for 140 working days in the year. Wages are 
higher in the northern district than in that south of Loch 
Allen. Turf fuel is everywhere abundant 

Leitrim is divided into the baronies of Rossclogher on 
the north, containing part of tho town of Manor Hamilton 
(population, in 1831, 1348) and the village of Lurganboy 
(pop. 134); Dromahair, occupying the remainder of the 
northern division, containing the villages of Dromahair 
(pop. 336) and Drumkeerin (pop. 284); Carrigallen on the 
south-east, containing the towns of Carrigallen (pop. 492), 
Ballinumore (pop. 312), and the village of Newtowngore 
(pop. 207) ; Leitrim on the south-west, containing part of 
the town of Carrick-on-Shannon (total pop. 1870), the towns 
of Drumshanbo (pop. 479), Drumsna (pop. 427), Jamestown 
(pop. 311), and tlio villages of Leitrim (pop. 274) and Cash- 
carrigan (pop. 94); and Mohill on the south, containing the 
town of Mohill (pop. 1606) and the village ol' Dromod 
(pop. 162). 

Carrick-on-Shannon, formerly Cavrick Drumrusk, is in¬ 
corporated by charter of the 11th James I., but since the 
ear 1826 the corporation have not exercised any functions, 
t is well situated for trade, having a good bridge over the 
Shannon, and water communication to Limerick, Dublin, 
and Loch Allen. It formerly returned two members to 
the Irish parliament, but was disfranchised at the time of 
the Union. The town is badly paved and is not lighted. 
Jamestown, also incorporated by charter of the 19th James 1., 
formerly returned two members to the Irish parliament: it 
is now disfranchised, and its corporation is extinct. Mohill, 
Manor Hamilton, and Drumsna are neatly built towns; 
the other places are inconsiderable. 

Leitrim lies partly in the diocese of Ardagh, but chiefly 
in that of Kilmorc. Prior to the Union it returned six 


members to the Irish parliament. The representation is 
now limited to two county members. In January, 1836, 
the constituency consisted of 1491 voters. The assizes for 
the county are held at Carriek-oii-Shannon, where the 
county gaol and court-house are situated. General quarter- 
sessions are held at Carrick-on-Shannon, Ballinamoro, and 
Manor Hamilton, at which latter places are sessions, court- 
housos, and bridewells. The district lunatic asylum is at 
Ballinasloc, in the county of Galway. The county infirmary 
is at Carrick-on-Shannon, and there are dispensaries in all 
tiro towns and villages. The constabulary force in 1836 
consisted of 6 chief constables, 21 constables, 86 sub-con¬ 
stables, and 5 horse, the total cost of piuintaining which 
force amounted to 46331. 12s. 8 d., defrayed in nearly equal 
proportions by government and the county. In 1836 the 
total number of iriminal offenders committed to the couuty 
gaol was 327, of whom 282 were males and 45 females. Of 
those 89 malos could read and write at the time of their 
committal, 25 males and 2 females could read only, 144 
males and 30 females could neither read nor write, and of 
24 males and 13 females the instruction could not bo as¬ 
certained. The only barrack for troops in Leitrim is at 
Carrick-on-Shannon. 

The spinning and weaving of linens is the only branch 
of manufacture carried on with activity. There are 4 
bleach-greens in the county, which annually finish about 
32,000 pieces of cloth, chiefly for the English market. 
The number of weavers in 1831 was 437, of flax-dressers 
33, of reed-makers 2, of millers 54, of tanners 10, and of 
tobacconists 1. A coarsu pottory ware is made near Dro¬ 
mahair, and there is throughout tho county a considerable 
manufacture, for home consumption, of friezes, flannels, and 
woollen stuffs. The trade of the county, exclusive of the 
linen business, consists almost wholly in the sale of grain, 
butter, and live-stock. 


Population. 


Dull*. 

Ilow ascertained. 

1 

Houses. 

Families. 

Families 
chiefly 
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agriemtme. 
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chiefly 
employed in 
trade, manu¬ 
factures, and 
huudicralt. 

1 

Fumlhes noti 
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preceding 
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Males. 

1 

Females. 

Total. 

1792 

Estimated by Dr. Beaufort . 
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50,000 

1813 

Under Act of 1612 . . . 


H 

. # 

, , 

, * 
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94,095 

1821 

Under Act 55 Geo. III. c. 120 

21,762 


. . 

. . 


61,361 

63,424 

124,785 

1831 

Under Act 1 Will. IV. c. 19 . 

24,200 

wm 

20,937 

2,085 

2,459 

69,451 

72,073 

141,524 


Before the coming of tho English, Leitrim formed portion 
of the territo! r of Breifuc, of which O'Rourk was potty king, 
and was called Brcitnc,or Brenny O’ltourk, to distinguish 
it from Brenny O’Reily, the present countv of (. avail. 
11 was by carrying oft’ Devorgil, the wife, of Ticrmui O'Rourk, 
lung of Breifno, that Dermod MacMurrogh provoked t lie 
hostility which forced him to seek the aid of Henry II. 
Thu whole of Brenny O’Rourk is said to have been bestowed 
by King John on Do Lacey; the O'Rourks nevertheless 
continued to maintain their independence until the reign 
of Elizabeth, when Leitrim was first reduced to shire 
ground as a separate county by tlio Lord Deputy Sussex in 
1563, or, accoidmg to others, by Sir Henry Sidney in 1065. 
During the oarlier period of Anglo-Irish history it is said to 
have formed portion of the county of Roscommon. Brian 
O’Rourk, the principal man among the native Irish of the 
county, resented the introduction of tho English laws; and 
after many bickerings with Sir Richard Bingham, president 
of Connaught, broke out into open rebellion in 1588. He was 
assisted by MaeSwiny, and had a body of Munster troops 
in his pay, with whom he held the castle of Dromahair 
until compelled to retreat towards Donegal by Sir Richard 
Bingham and the earl of Clanrickard. Disputes liaving 
occurred between him and the leader of the Munster auxi¬ 
liaries, he was soon after driven to take shelter with Mae¬ 
Swiny in Donegal. From thence he fled to Scotland, where 
he was delivered to the English authorities by James VI., 
and was Anally carried to London, and there tried for treason 
and executed. It is related of him by Lord Bacon that he 
petitioned to be hanged with a withy, after his own country 
fashion. On the breaking out of O’Donnell’s rebellion, in 
1596,TiegO’Rourk, the son of Brian, joined the insurgents, 
but submitted 14th February, 1597. In June of the same 


year however he resumed arms, and with Maguire defeated 
Sir Conyers Clifford in a pass of the Curlew mountains, 
with considerable loss to the English. He finally sub¬ 
mitted ill 1603, and took out a patent of tlie residue of lus 
estate, which had been allotted to him on an English 
tenure. By an inquisition, taken in 1615, tile king’s title 
to the greater part of Leitrim was affirmed, and numerous 
patents were granted to undertakers by a commission ap¬ 
pointed for tho purpose of disposing of the estates of the 
crown in Leitrim, Longford, and King’s County. On tho 
breaking out of the rebellion of 1641, the native Irish, 
headed by Sir Owen O’Rourk, seized all the places ofsti engtli 
in t ho county,with the exception of the cast les of Cavrickdrum- 
ruskand Manor Hamilton, the latter of which had been built 
a short time before by Sir Frederic Hamilton, one of tho 
grantees under the commission. Jamestown, a castle of Sir 
Charles Coote’s, also holdout until 1645, when it was taken by 
Lord Taaffe. The Roman Catholic prelates and clergy as¬ 
sembled here in 1650; and having nominated agents to 
treat with foreign powers on their behalf, concluded their 
synod, August 12th, by fulminating a decree of excommu¬ 
nication against the marquis of Ormond and all his ad¬ 
herents. The confiscations which followed on the termina¬ 
tion of these wars included almost all the lands that had 
been allowed to remain to the native proprietors under 
former attainders, and may ho said to have extinguished 
the family of O’Rourk. The forfeitures consequent on the 
war of the revolution of 1688 do not appear to have extended 
to Leitrim, which, from its remote situation, was little 
affected by the military operations of that cera. In 1798 
the county was traversed from north to south by tlie French 
under Humbert, who, after taking Castlebar [MAVOj 
marched northward through the county of Sligo to Drotua 
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hair, and thence across the southern district of Leitrim to 
Ballinamuek, on the borders of Longford, where, after a 
short resistance, he surrendered to Earl Cornwallis. 

The remains of antiquity in Leitrim are not very inte¬ 
resting. There are some ruins of the abbey of Fenagh, 
founded by St. Caillin in the fifth century, and celebrated 
during the early period of Irish church history as a school 
of divinity. The abbey of Crccvlea, near Dromahair, 
founded by the wife of Owen O’Rourk in 1508, was an ex¬ 
tensive pile, of which the principal walls are still standing: 
it contains some curious tombs and monuments. The 
remains of the other religious bouses are insignificant. 
O’Rourk’s Hall at Dromahair, Castle Longfield, Cloncar- 
rick Castle, Castle Car, and several others now in ruins, 
belonged to the O'Rourks. Jamestown and Castlefbre 
castles were built by Sir Charles Coote in the early part of 
tho seventeenth century. Dromahair Castle, of which 
the gables are still standing, was erected in 1628 by Sir 
’William Villicrs. The strongest and handsomest fortalico 
however in tho county is the castle of Manor Hamilton, 
built about the same period by Sir Frederic Hamilton. It 
is quoined and corniced with cut stone, and is surrounded 
by a regular rampart with four bastions. 

The county expenses are levied by grand jury assessments. 
The amount assessed in 1835 was 15,638/. 12*. 10rf., of 
which 2107/. 0,s. 1 Orf. was for roads and bridges charged to 
the county at large; 2794/. Is. i^d. was for those of the ba¬ 
ronies; 5291/. Bs. 1 Id. for public buildings, salaries, &c.; 
2338/. 3*. 7 id. for police; and 3107/. 12s. Id. for repayment 
of loans from government. 

( Statistical Survey (if Leitrim, Dublin, 1802; Griffith’s 
Account of the Connaught Coal Trad; Report of Railway 
Commissioners for Ireland ; Cox’s History of Ireland; 
Parliamentary Reports and Papers.) 

LELAND, or LAYLONDE, JOHN, an eminent. En¬ 
glish antiquary, was born in London in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, and educated at St. Paul's school 
under tho celebrated William Lily. He first entered at 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, where he is said to have been a 
Fellow, but afterwards removed to Oxford,and passed several 
years in All Souls College, where he prosecuted his studies 
not only in Latin and Greek, but in Saxon und Welsh. 
From thence lio went to Paris and learned French, Italian, 
and Spanish. On his return home ho entered into orders, 
and being esteemed an accomplished scholar, King Henry 
VIII. made him one of his chaplains; gave him the rectory 
of Popcling in the marches of Calais in 1530; appointed 
him liis library-keeper; and by a commission dated in 1533 
dignified him witli the title of his Antiquary. By this com¬ 
mission ho was ordered to make search after England’s an¬ 
tiquities, and peruse the libraries of all cathedrals, abbeys, 
colleges, and other places where ‘ records and the secrets of 
antiquity were deposited:’ a stipend was allotted to him: 
and he received a dispensation for non-residency upon his 
living. He spent six or seven years in travelling through 
England and Wales, collecting materials for the history and 
antiquities of the nation ; and noticed in his journey not 
only the more important manuscriptswhich he niet with, but 
all the localities and local antiquities of the country of what¬ 
ever description, the rivers, forest -, chases, woods, cities, castles, 
manor-houses, monasteries, colleges, and everything that 
seemed memorable. In 1542 Henry VIII. presented linn 
to the rectory of Hasely in Oxfordshire, and the year follow¬ 
ing to a canonry of King’s College, now Christ Church, Ox¬ 
ford. In 1545, upon the surrender of that college to tho 
king, he lost his canonry, but seems to have been compen¬ 
sated for it in tho prebetirl of East and WestKnowle in the 
cathedral of Sarum. In that same year, having digested 
into four hooks that part of his collections which con¬ 
tains an account of the illustrious writers in the realm, with 
their lives and monuments of literature, he presented it to 
his Majesty, under the title of ‘ A Newc Year’s Gift,’ with a 
scheme of what he intended to do further for the general 
history and topography of England and Wales. Kir the 
purpose of digesting his collections he retired to a house of 
liis own in the parish of St. Michael-le-Querne in London. 

In 1547 Leland's royal patron died, and tho attention of 
the Court, according to Bale, became slackened toward his 
labours. Whether this was roally the cause of the disorder 
by which he became afflicted is matter of doubt, but within 
a year or two he became insane: and his distemper being 
made known to King Edward VI., his Majesty by letters 
patent, dated March 5th, 1550, granted the custody of him, 


by the name of John Layland the Younger, to John Layland 
the Elder, ‘ with all his lands, tenements, rents, 8tc., in as 
large and ample manner as the said John the Younger, being 
in his right mind, had the same.’ In this state ho continued, 
without recovery for two years, when he died, April 18th, 
1552. He was interred in the church of St. Michael-le- 
Quorne, which then stood at the west-end of Cheapside, be¬ 
tween the conduit and Paternoster-row. 

Leland’s papers, upon his death, were committed by King 
Edward VI. to tho custody of Sir John Choke; but subse¬ 
quently became dispersed. Sir John Cheke, being obliged 
to go abroad, left four volumes of Leland's Collections in 
tho hands of Humphry Purefoy, Esq., from whom they de¬ 
scended to Burton, the historian of Leicestershire, who, hav¬ 
ing obtained possession of eight other volumes of Leland’s 
manuscripts containing his ‘ Itinerary,’ deposited the whole, 
in 1632, in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 

Part of a volume of Leland’s Collections, in his own hand¬ 
writing, will be found in tho Cottonian MS. Julius C. VI., 
in tho British Museum; and it is probable that other libraries 
contain fragments of his productions. He and Nicholas U dall, 
between them, prepared the verses in English and Latin 
which were spoken in the Pageant as Anne Boleyn went to 
her coronation. 

The publications by which Leland is most known are his 
‘ Commentarii de Scriptoribus Britannicis,’ not very faith¬ 
fully edited by Anthony Hall, 2 vols. 8vo., Oxon, 1709; bis 
‘ Itinerary,’ published by Thomas Hearne, 9 vols. 8vo., Oxford, 
1710-12; reprinted ns the third edition in 1770 ; and ‘Do 
Rebus Britannicis Collectanea,’ edit.Thoma. Hearne, 6 tom. 
8vo„ Oxon, 17)5 ; reprinted at London in 1770. 

(Lives of Leland, Hearne, and Wood, 2 vols. 8vo„ 1772 ; 
Chalmers’s Biogr. Diet., vol. xx.; Bliss's edit, of Wood’s 
Athcnre Oxotiienses.) 

LELAND, JOHN, D.D., horn 1691, died 1766, was 
of a Presbyterian family in Lancashire, but bis father 
removed while he was very young to Dublin. He was 
designed for the ministry, and early ill life he became 
pastor of a congregation of Presbyterian Dissenters in 
Dublin, and ill that situation ho spent the remainder of bis 
life. He received bis degree of Doctor of Divinity lium 
the university of Aberdeen. 

Dr. Leland's name would not. bower or have found its 
way into these columns bad be pursued tho course of a 
useful and pious minister only, lies claim to notice rests 
on various works of which lie was the author, in the great 
controversy of the age m which lie lived, on the truth and 
divine origin of Christianity. His first work, published tn 
1733, was an answer to Ttndal’s ‘ Christianity as old as the 
Creation.’ In 1737 he encountered Dr. Thomas Morgan’s 
work, entitled ‘The Moral Philosopher;'and in 1742 he 
published an answer to a tract entitled ‘Christianity not 
founded on Argument.’ In 1753 he published ‘ Reflec¬ 
tions ' on such parts of Lord Bohngbroke’s ‘ Letters on His¬ 
tory' as relate to Christianity and the Scriptures. 

AH these works ate esteemed valuable defences of 
Christianity ; but his principal work is entitled ‘ A View of 
the principal Deistieal Writers that have appeared in Eng¬ 
land in the last und present Century; with Observations 
upon them.’ This work first appeared in its original form 
in 1754. 

LELAND, THOMAS, born 1722, died 1785, a divine, 
scholar, and historical writer, was a native of Dublin, but 
not, vve have reason to believe, at all connected with tho 
Presbyterian minister just mentioned. Ho was educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, and became early in life a Fel¬ 
low of that Society, which placed lnm in a slate of indepen¬ 
dence, and enabled him to devote himself to the pursuit of 
knowledge and truth, for which he was remarkable through 
the whole course of his life. 

liis principal works are,* ATianslation of Demosthenes,’ 
1756-1770; ‘A History of the Life and Reign of Philip 
of Maccdon,’ 1758; ‘ A Dissertation on the Principle of 
Human Eloquence,’ 1764, one of the many works that 
arose out of the publication, by Bishop Warburton, of 
his ‘Divino Legation of Moses;’ ‘A History of Ireland,’ 
1773. 

Dr. Leland was an admired preacher, and after his death 
a collection of his sermons, in three volumes, was pub¬ 
lished 

LE'LEGES. The history of this people is involved in 
great obscurity, in consequence of tne various and almos' 
contradictory traditions which exist concerning them; ap- 
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cording to which, they are on the one hand represented as 
among the earliest inhabitants of Greece, while on the 
other they are said to be the same people as the Carious. 
According to Herodotus, the Carians, who originally inha¬ 
bited the islands of the zEgoan Sea, were knowu'by the 
name of Leleges before they emigrated to Asia Minor 
(i. 171); and according to Pausanias, the Leleges formed 
only a part of the CJarian nation (vii. 2, $ 4). The Leleges 
appear, from numerous traditions, to have inhabited the 
inlands of the .dBgean Sea and the western coasts of Asia 
Minor from a very early period. In Homer they are repre¬ 
sented as the allies of the Trojans; and their king Altes is 
said to be the father-in-law of Priam. (//., xx. 06 ; xxi. 86.) 
They are said to have founded the temple of Hera in 
Samos (Athen. xv., p. 672, Casaubon); and Strabo informs 
us that they once inhabited, together with the Carians, the 
whole of Ionia (vii., p. 331). 

On the other hand, in the numerous traditions respecting 
them in the north of Greece we And no connection between 
them and the Carians. According to Aristotle (quoted by 
Strabo, vii., p. 322), they inhabited parts of Acarnaniu, 
■liEtolia, Opuntian Locris, Leucas, and Bceotia. In the 
south of Greece we again meet with the same confusion in 
the traditions of Megara respecting the Leleges and Ca¬ 
rians. Car is said to have been one of the most antient 
kings of Megara, and to have been succeeded in the royal 
power, after the lapse of twelve generations, bv Lelex, a 
foreigner from Egypt. (Paus., i. 3!), $ 4, 5.) Pylus, the 
grandson of t his Lelex, is said to have led a colony of Me- 
garian Leleges into Messouia, where he founded the city of 
i’ylus. (Paus., iv. 36, } 1.) The Lacedaiinoniaii traditions, 
on the contrary, represent the Lelegos as the original inha¬ 
bitants of Laronica. (Paus.. iii. 1 $ 1.) 

It can scarcely he doubled, from tho numerous traditions 
on the subject, that the Leleges were in some manner 
closely connected with the Carians; though it seems im¬ 
probable that they wete, accotdittg to Herodotus, the same 
people. The Carians ate universally represented as a people 
of Asiatic origin ; while the principal and apparently car- 
lie-t. settlements of the Leleges were on the continent of 
Greece. With the single exception of the Megarian liudi- 
tiun mentioned above, the Leleges are nowhere represented 
as foreign settlers. If we might venture to form an opinion 
upon such a doubtful subject, we should bo disposed to 
regard tho Leleges as a people of Pelasgian race, a por¬ 
tion of whom emigrated, at a very early period, from 
tho continent of Greece to the islands of the yEgoan 
Sea, where they became connected with tho Carians, and 
subsequently joined them in their descent upon Asia Minor. 

(Ki use’s Hr Has ; Wacbsmuth's Historical Antiquities 
of the Greeks; Thirlwall’s History of Greece; Philological 
Museum, No. 1, art. ‘ Anca?us.’) 

LELY, SIR PETER (or Peter Vander Faes), was born 
in 1017, at Soest in Westphalia. He was placed, at what 
age docs not appear, under l’eter Grebber at Haarlem, an 
artist of considerable merit, whose school was in high esteem. 
Loly continued two years with him. He acquired great re¬ 
putation by his portraits, and was appointed state painter to 
King Charles II., who probably became acquainted with 
hint when ho was in Holland. He is especially eminent 
for his talont in giving a pleasing representation of 
female beauty. His pencil was light and delicate, bis 
colouring very beautiful, the tone warm, clear, and full, 
and his execution often spirited. The airs of his heads 
and his figures are pleasing and graceful, and the attitudes 
easy and unaffected. The hands of his figures are painted 
with remarkable care and delicacy. HU draperies are ar¬ 
ranged, with an appearance of nogligenco, in broad folds. He 
sometimes gave his pictures a landscape background in a 
style peculiarly calculated to give relief to his figures. Ho 
occasionally painted historical pictures, one of the best of 
which is a representation of Susannah and the Elders, at Bur¬ 
leigh House. His most celebrated performanee is tho series 
of portraits of the beauties of the Court of King Charles II., 
preserved at Hampton Court. Lely equally excelled as a 
crayon painter, and liis portraits in that style are esteemed 
equal, and by some are preferred, to liis paintings in oil. He 
died in England in 1680, at tlie age of 63. 

LEMAN LAKE, Lemdnus Locus, Lake qf Geneva, 
Genfersee (German), one of the largest lakes in Europe, 
extends in the form of a crescent from east .to west between 
Switzerland and Savoy.. Its northern or convex bank, 
which form j an arc of about 53 miles in length, not reckoning 
P. C„ No. 840. 


the sinuosities, be.ongs to the Swiss canton of Vaud, and 
the southern or concave side, forming an are of 46 miles, 
belongs for the greater part to Savoy, the canton of Geneva 
possessing about eight miles of it at the south-western, and 
the canton of Valais four miles of it at the south-eastern 
extremity. Its breadth varies greatly, being between 
eight and nine miles in the middle, four miles towards the 
eastern extremity between Vevay and St. Gingouph, three 
miles in its western part opposite Nyon, after which it be¬ 
comes narrower and narrower, being reduced to one mile 
just before reaching Geneva. This narrow part, which is 
about 14 miles in lenglli from Nyon to Geneva, is called 
the Little Lake, and more especially the Lake of Geneva. 
The greatest depth of the Leman, below the cliffs of 
Meillorio on the coast of Savoy, is nearly 1000 feet; it is 50(. 
feet deep near the castle of Chillon, on the opposite coast, 
and from GOO to 300 feet in other places. The lake seldom, 
if ever, freezes; the temperature of its water below 150 
feet depth is 41° of Fahrenheit. Its surface is 1150 feet 
above the sea, but in summer it rises sometimes from six to 
eight feet higher, owing to the melting of the snows in tho 
Alps. The water rctlecls a bright azure tinge like that of 
the Mediterranean sea. Tho Rhone, coming from the 
Valais, enters the lake at its south-east extremity, where 
tho waters of the river are muddy coloured; and it issues 
out of it again at Geneva at luc south-west extremity, 
where its waters assume a deep blue tinge. The other rivers 
that enler the lake are, 1, the Dranse on the Savoy side, 
coming from tho Alps of Faucigny; 2, the Venoge, on the 
northern or Swiss side, which rises in the Jura and enters 
the lake between Merge and Lausanne; 3, the Vevayse, a 
mountain-torrent, which rises m the canton of Freyburg.and 
enters tho lake near Vevay. Though the Leman luke does 
nut abound so much with fish as most of the other Swiss 
lakes, still it affords some very fine and large sorts, espe¬ 
cially (routs, pike, carp, perch, and a species called ‘omhle 
chevalier,’ which is much esteemed. The east and north¬ 
east winds are the most violent on this lake, and when they 
blow fiesh for some time the waves rise to a consider¬ 
able height, and the surface of the lake resembles an agi¬ 
tated sea. The most dangerous wind is the Bornand, or 
south wind, which blows in sudden gusts from the moun¬ 
tains of Savoy. The traflic-boats are few and clumsily 
built, aud cannot stay out in bad wcatlior. A regular 
communication has been established for some years all 
along the northern coast from Villuneuve 1o Geneva by 
means of two steam boats, the Leman aud the Winkelried, 
which ply every day in opposite directions. Tho scenery 
around this lake has been always a subject of admiration 
to travellers. The mountains of the (Jhabluis, being a 
lower offset of the Alps, riso datk aud abrupt along tho 
southern shore, some of their summits being 5000 feet 
above the lake, and beyond them, through their openings, 
tlie spectator from several points of the Swiss coast sees 
the higher Alps of Faucigny anil Mont Blanc itself covered 
with perpetual snow. The eastern extremity of the lake 
presents tho wild and imposing scenery of the narrow deep 
entrance into the Valais between the lofty groups of the 
Dent do Morale and Dent du Midi, between 8000 atul 0000 
feet high above the lake, while the northern or Swiss coast 
displays a milder aud more cheering landscape of hills 
rising, in the form of an amphitheatre, covered with vine¬ 
yards and gardens, and studded with numerous towns and 
villages having all the appearance of comfort and industry. 

(Lorosclie, Dictionnaire Gcogruphique de la Suisse.) 
[Lakes.] 

LEMBERG, one of tho nineteen circles of the Austrian 
kingdom of Galicia, is situated nearly in tlie cenlre of the 
country. The area is variously stated by different authors; 
975 square miles is probably near the truth. The popula¬ 
tion, by the census of 1826, was 160,118 ; and as it appears 
from the census that the increase bad been 10,006 in four 
years, it may be presumed that the population would now 
(1838) probably approach 200,000, but for the ravages of the 
cholera in 1831. The face of the country is undulating, but 
without any high mountains. To the west oi tho city of 
Lemberg tliero is a range of low lulls, and woods are com¬ 
mon. The soil is sandy, stuiy, and in parts swampy and 
unproductive. 

LEMBERG, the capilul both of the circle and of the 
whole kingdom of Galicia, lies in 49° 52' N. lat. and 24° E. 
long. It is situated in a narrow valley, which winds round 
an alluvial sand-hill, and there gradually expands into a 

Vol. X11L— 3 H 
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plain. Tbe situation is pleasant, but not suited to a great 
city, there being no river, and only a small stream, the 
Peltew, which is dry in summer. The city is 868 feet 
above the level of the sea. When Lemberg belonged to 
Poland it was a very ill-built place, consisting chiefly of 
wooden houses; but it has been extremely improved since 
it come into the possession of Austria. There are now many 
handsome buildings, broad straight streets, and lofty houses 
built of freestone, which, with the cupolaB and steeples of 
the cathedrals and churches, give the city, especially when 
viewed at a distance, an air of gvandeur. The city was 
formerly strongly fortified, and made a successful defence in 
1666 against the Russians, and in 1672 against the Turks 
(to whom it however paid 80,000 dollars to raise the siege). 
In 1704 Charles XII. of Sweden took it by storm; after 
which the fortifications were not kept in a state of defence, 
and under Joseph II. they were pulled down, and low ram¬ 
parts erected instead, which are planted With trees and laid 
out in public walks. The compass of the city is small, and 
the largost houses are in the four suburbs. There arc in 
Lemberg a handsome cathedral and thirteen other Roman 
Catholic churches, an Armenian and a Greek cathedral, a 
Lutheran chapel, 2 synagogues, and 9 (formerly 33) con¬ 
vents, namely, of Catholics, 4 of monks and 3 of nuns, one 
Armenian nunnery, and 1 convent of Greek monks. Be¬ 
sides being the residence of the Roman Catholic, Arme¬ 
nian, and Greek archbishops, of the Lutheran super¬ 
intendent, and a chief Rabbi, of the Govemor-Geucral 
(the Archduke Ferdinand of Este), and all the chief 
military and civil authorities of the kingdom, Lemberg has 
a university, two gymnasia, a Roman Catholic and a Greek 
Catholic theological seminary, and numerous schools of 
various kinds, with many hospitals, infirmaries, and other 
charitable institutions. The manufactures have become 


cata referred to the same axes is (se , +y t )'=a , (:E 8 —y‘), and 
its polar equation is r*r=a’ cos. 28. If (he hyperbola be not 
equilateral, and its major and minor semi-axes be a and b, 
the locus above described is still a curve of the same form; 
and if 

= 1 

a* b * 

be the equation of the hyperbola, that of the new lemnis- 
cata is 

(a^+y i )*=a* y*. 

A great many different curves might be assigned, having 
the same form : an instance is i/ , =mx I (a*—a?*). 

(Peacock’s Examples,Sec.; Legeudrc, Exercices du Cal- 
cul Integral.) 

LEMNOS, one of the northern islands of the ASgean 
Sea, situated nearly half-way between Mount Athos and 
the entrance of tbe Dardanelles, and about 22 miles south¬ 
west of Imbros. Its area is about 147 square miles, and its 
population 8000, all Greeks, with the exception of the 
Turkish garrison and governor, who resides in the castle 
above tho head town or village of the island. The modern 
Greeks call both tlio island and the town Stalimene. The 
surface is hilly, hut the hills are not very high; the west¬ 
ern part of the island, which is more fertile than the east¬ 
ern, produces wine and corn, hemp and flux, and fruits, 
but it is deficient in timber trees and in wood for fuel. The 
principal harbour, called Sant Antonio, in the south-west 
part of the island, is largo and safe, and might be a useful 
station for a squadron in those seas. The Russian fleet, in 
1770, after burning tbe Turkish fleet at TscliesmS, sailed 
to Lomnos, and landed troops on tho island to besiege the 
castle, when Hassan Bey, afterwards known as Capudan 
Pacha, conceived the bold scheme of driving them out of the 


much more extensive and important within these few years 
than they formerly were. Lemberg is the most important 
trading town in Galicia after Brody. The commission trade 
is very extensive, and an immense amount of business is done 
at the anuual fair, commencing on the 6tli January, and in 
the six weeks beginning on the 14th January, which is called 
the ‘contract time,’ when the nobility of Galicia and a vast 
concourse of strangers, Christians and Jews, resort to this 
place. The population, without the military and the 
strangers, was, in 1836, 52,202 according to Mr. Rohrer 
(Statistik des Oesterreichischen Kaiserthums ), and he thinks 
that, with the military, tho foreign students, and the numer¬ 
ous strangers, it may be estimated at 60,000, of whom abovo 
20,000 aro Jews. 

LEMGO. [Lippe-Dktmold.] 

LEMMA (Xiifi/ia, literally ‘ a thing taken or assumed’), 
a preparatory proposition borrowed from another subject., 
or from another part of the same subject, and intro¬ 
duced at the point at which it becomes indispensable. 
Thus, if in a treatise on mechanics it become necessary 
to prove certain propositions of geometry, those propositions 
are lemmas. Many writers use the term as if it applied to 
any necessary preliminary proposition: thus the seventh of 
the first book of Euclid is with them a lemma to the eighth. 
But this destroys tho peculiar and antient signification of 
the term, which it is desirable to retain, or else to avoid 
the word altogether. 

LEMMING. [Murid*.] 

LEMNIAN EARTH. Occurs in the Isle of Lemnos, 
whence its name. It is found massive. Fracture earthy. 
Dull. Has a meagre feel. Soft, Opaque. Colour grey¬ 
ish or yellowish white. Fulls to pieces when put into 
water. It was formerly used in medicine under the name 
of Terra Sigillata. 

According to Klaproth it consists of— 


Silica 



66-0 

Alumina 



14-5 

Oxide of iron 



60 

Soda 



3-5 

Water 



8-5 

Traces of lime, magnesia, and loss , 

1-6 


- 100-0 

LEMNISCATA, a curve (first noticed by James Ber¬ 
noulli) having the form of an 8, but with the upper and 
lower parts perfectly symmetrical. It is the locus of the 
point in which a tangent to an equilateral hyperbola meets 
the perpendicular on it drawn from the centre. If the 
aquation of the hyperbole! be a?*—yHsa*, that of thelemnis- 


island. lie embarked at Teuodos, with about 3000 volun¬ 
teers, in boats, landed on the island of Lemnos unperceived 
by the Russians, surprised their camp, and drove them in 
confusion to their ships, which immediately weighed anchor 
anil sailed, leaving Ilassan and his raw volunteers masters 
of the field. 

Lemnos is known, in antient mythology, as the spot on 
which Vulcan fell after being hurled down from heaven, 
and where he established Ins forges. A volcano which 
once was burning on tho island may have afforded ground 
for the fable. A story is also recorded l»y Herodotus and 
other antient writers, of the women of Lemnos having 
murdered all the men, except their king Thoas, who was 
concealed by his daughter llypsipvlc. The Pelasgi, being 
driven out of Attica, arc said to have taken possession ol‘ 
Lemaos ; and it is also said that, having stolen some Athe¬ 
nian women, and carried them to tho island, the children of 
these women despised their half-brethren,bom ofPelasgian 
women ; in consequence of which, the Pelasgians took the 
resolution of murdering both the Athenian women and 
their children. In consequence of these atrocities, Lemnos 
had a had name among tho antient Greeks. The Athe¬ 
nians, led byMiTtiades, took Lemnos after their conquest of 
the Chersonesus. (Herod., vi. 140.) A labyrinth is mentioned 
by Pliny (Hist Nat., xxxvi. 19) as having existed on the 
island, like those of Egypt and Crete, adorned with 150 
columns, and with gates so well poised that a child could 
throw them open. Pliny says that it was constructed by 
three native architects, whose names lie mentions, and that 
remains of it existed in his time. I-cmnos had two towns, 
Ilcphichtiaoa and Myrina; the present castle is supposed 
to be on the site of the latter. 

The ‘ terra sigillata ’ of Lemnos [Lemnian Earth] is a 
kind of earthy substance, which was once, and is still sup¬ 
posed by Greeks and Turks to have wonderful medicinal 
properties. - It is dug out of a hill in the islaud, with great 
ceremony, and at particular times, in presence of the Turk¬ 
ish Sandjak, or governor, and the Greek clergy, and is 
shaped into little balls, stamped with the governor’s seal. 
Tho governor makes a traffic of it, and sends it to Constan¬ 
tinople and other places. It is also used for tanning lea¬ 
ther. (Herod., vi. 137, &c.; Choiseul Gouffier, Voyages en 
Grice; Dapper, Description des Isles de I'Archipel.) 

LEMON. [Citrus j 

LEMONS, ACID OF. [Citric Acid.] 

LEMONS, .SALT OF. [Oxalic Acid.] 

LEMU'RIDAL Linnseus, in his * CharacteresMamma- 
lium,’ defines Lemur, the third genus of his Primates, thus: 
‘Dentes prtmores inferiores 6. In the body of tbe work 
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(Syst. Nat.) lie characterizes the genus as follows :— Upper 
incisors(primores) 4; the intermediate ones remote; lower 
incisors 6, longer, prominent (porrecti), compressed, parallel, 
and approximate. Canines (laniarii) solitary, approximate. 
Molars numerous (plurcs), sublobate, the anterior ones 
longer and more acute. The genus consists of the Lemures 
tardigradus, Mnngoz, Macaco, Catta, and volans. To 
these species Gmelin added Indri, Potto, Catta, murinus, 
bicolor, and hunger. 

Cuvier remarks that the Makis {Lemur, Linn.) compre¬ 
hend, according to Linnooua, all the quadrumana which 
have, in the one or the other jaw, incisors which differ in 
nuinbor from four, or are at least otherwise directed than in 
the Monkeys (Singes). This negative character, Cuvier 
observes, could not fail of embracing considerably different 
beings, and did not even collect all those which ought to be 
together. lie goes on to notice that M. Geoffroy has esta¬ 
blished in this gonus many divisions much better character¬ 
ized. These animals have all the four thumbs well 
developed and opposable, and the first hind finger or toe 
armed with a pointed and raised nail or claw, whilst all the 
other nails are Hat. Their fur is woolly ; their teeth begin 
to exhibit pointed tubercles fitting into each other (engrenant 
les uns dans lesautres), as in the Insectivora. The following 
groups ure adopted by Cuvier: •— 

1. The Makis, or Macau cos, properly so called. Lemur. 

2. The lndris, Lichanotus, Illiger. 

3. The Loris group (Slow Lemurs, Stamps, Illiger). 

4. The Galagos, Ololicnus, Illiger. 

5. The Tarsiers, Tarsias. 

Mr. Gray arranges the Lcmuridtv as the third family 
(Quadrupedmd ) of the order Primates, Linu., and he thus 
characterizes the family: — 

Guilders (i — (i above, 5 — 5 below : nostrils terminal; ex¬ 
tremities free, first linger of the hind feet armed with 
recurved claws. 

!• Head long ; grinders blunt. 

1. T.rmurina: genus Lemur, Linn. 2. Lirhanotina : 
genera Iiulris, Luecp., Lichanotis ( Lichanotus ), 111. 

■H' Head round. 

3. Loridina : genera Loris, Geoff., Nyatieebus (Njetice- 
bus), Gooff. 4. Uahignnina: genera Ololicnus (Otolicnus), 
lllig., (ia/ugo, Adams, ('heirogallus (Cheirogaleus), Geoff 
5. Tarsina: genus Tarsi us. G. Cheiromina : genus Cha¬ 
rt,mys, Guv. 

Mr. Swainsou makes the Lemuridat his third family of 
Qimdrurnana, with the following characters : — 

Form approaching that of quadrupeds; cutting teeth 

4 4 .1-1 ., 5-5 5-5 ,/,, 

- or - ; canine t —— ; grinders - or obtusely tu¬ 

bercular ; head long, triangular; nostrils terminal; ears 
generally concealed, very small. 

The following genera are comprised by the author last 
mentioned under this family: Lemur, Linn., lndris, Lucep., 
Lichanotus, III., Scartes, Sw, Stamps, 111., Ololicnus, 
Geoff, Ccphalopachus (Tarsius Bancanus, Horsl'.), Tarsias, 
Slorr., Antes, Huml)., Galcopithccus, Pallas, Cheirogaleus, 
Geoff. 

The author of ‘ The Natural History of Monkeys, Le¬ 
murs, and Opossums,'* divides the Mammals with opposable 
thumbs into three sections, like Slorr; and the author’s ar¬ 
rangement is almost the same, differing only in the removal 
of the Simiada or Prosimia, as Storr culls them, from the 
second to the third section in consequence of observations 
made since Storr’s time. The author observes that the 
coincidence is the more remarkable, inasmuch as the ar¬ 
rangement of Storr was unknown to him tdl long after the 
publication of his own views. [Chejiiopeds, vol. vii.] The 
author makes his second section of Cheirojieds consist of the 
Quadrumana, or those which have opposable thumbs on both 
lore and hind hands; and ho divides the section into two 
subdivisions, the first consisting of the Simice (with an¬ 
thropoid teeth), and the second of the Lemuridee (witli 
abnormal teeth). The genera arranged by him under this 
last subdivision are Lichanotus, Propithecus, Lemur, Otolic¬ 
nus, Cheirogaleus, Stennps, Tarsius, Cheiromys, and 
Galenpilhecus. 

Mr. G. v y's subfamily Lemurina contains the true Lemurs 
or Macaucys. 

The geaus Lemur properly so called is thus eharae- 

• * Eibrary of Entertaining Knowledge,’ vol. xlli., part 1, llec. 1838. 


lerized:—Dental formula: — Incisors 1 -: canines --i . 

6 1-1 

molars — —- = 32. 

4-4 

M. Geoffroy maintains that the number of incisors in 
both jaws is oquul, coinciding with the number in the 
Monkeys, the two outermost of the six, which are larger 
than the rest, being, according to him, the true canines; 
while the teeth commonly called canines are, m his opinion, 
only the first series of molars. ‘ This conjecture,’ says Mr. 
Bennett, ‘ unquestionably derives considerable strength 
from the fact that when the animal closes its mouth the 
supposed canines of the lower jaw pass behind those of the 
upper, a position directly contrary to that which they uni¬ 
formly assume in every other animal that is furnished with 
that kind of teeth.’ 



Teeth of Lomui, more than one third large* than nature (F. Cuvier.) 

The muzzle is very pointed, the tail very long, the fur 
woolly and soft, and there are two pectoral mummee. The 
structure of the hands and nails is mentioned above. (Cu¬ 
vier’s description of the Makis.) 

Geographical Distribution and Habits .—‘ The v hole of 
the gonus thus characterized,’ writes Mr. Bennett, in his 
‘ Tower Menagerie,’ ‘ are natives of Madagascar, and of two or 
three of the smaller islands in its immediate vicinity. They 
appear to occupy in that remarkable and very imperfectly 
known country the place of the Monkeys, none of which 
have yet been detected within its precincts. They are said 
to live in numerous troops ution the trees, and to feed upon 
fruits and insects; but tlieir habits in a stale of nature have 
not yet been observed with sufficient accuracy to enable us 
to form any clear idea of tlieir mode of existence. In capti¬ 
vity they are particularly tame and good-tempered, fond of 
being noticed, delighting in motion, and leaping with sur¬ 
prising agility. They are however in some degree nocturnal, 
and when undisturbed pass a consalciabki portion of the 
day in sleep. If alone, they roll themselves up in the form 
of a ball, and wind their long tail in a very curious manner 
round their body, apparently for the purpose of keeping 
themselves warm, for they are naturally chills, and delight 
m basking in the ray- of the sun, or in cruiq mg as dose a> 
possible to the fire. When two of them are confined together, 
they interlace their limbs and tails after a singular fashion, 
and, placing tlieir heads in such a position as i tin i on* h :n.n, 
if disturbed, see what is going on behind the cnl.crs hacn., 
fall comfortably asleep.’ 

There are several species, and all that we have seen, 
some of them very beautiful, and exhibited in the Zoologi¬ 
cal Society’s Collection at the Regent's Park, have been 
very mild. 


3 H 2 
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We select as an example the White Fronted Lemur, 
Lemur albifrons. 

Description.—Fur ruddy or bronzed-grey above, whitish 
below; male with the front white; female with the same 
part of a deep grey and a black longitudinal line on the top 
of the head. M. Lesson remarks that the female is the 
Maki d'Anjouan of M. Geoffrey St. Hilaire, and the Maki 
aux pieds fames of Brinson.* • 

The bounding elasticity of this species, when familiar and 
quite at its ease, is wonderful. It pitches, after a leap of many 
yards, so lightly ns hardly to attract the notice of the ear 
when it alights. If it take a leap from a table 1o the back of 
a distant cnair, or even to the upper angle of an open door, it 
never misses its hold. Under the points of the fingers are 
elastic cushions, which no doubt assist it in performing 
these feats. It is a very affectionate animal and a most 
amusing companion. Our limits will not permit us to in¬ 
dulge in an account of one which we kept, and which was 
suffered to go at large. When tired with playing about 
in the evening, its favourite perch was on the instep of the 
uppermost leg of his master, as he sat cross-legged before 
the lire. Having obtained leave, he used to take his seat, 
wrap his boa-like tail round his shoulders and buck, and 
enjoy his nap. 



Lomur nlbifYons. 


Mr. Bennett characterized generically, at a meeting of 
the Zoological Society of London (Zool. Proc., 1830-31), a 
Lemuridous species, which he states to be probably the 
animal noticed and imperfectly represented by Bosnian 
under the name of Potto. Mr. Bennett names the animal 
Perodictus Genffrnyi, and gives as synonyms Potto , Bos¬ 
nian ; Lemur Potto, Gntol.; Nyrticebus Potto, Geoff.; and 
Galago Guinneensis, Desm. [Perodictus.] The same 
zoologist (Zool. Proc., 1833) called the attention of the So- 
eicty^ to a Black Lemur (Lemur niger, Geoff.) in the So¬ 
ciety's menagerie, expressing his belief that it was the first 
individual of the species which had fallen under tho obser¬ 
vation of zoologists smeo the days of Edwards, the original 
doscriber, who saw and figured one which was living in 1755 
in London, and whose description and figure wero up to 
1833 the only proofs of the existence of such an animal. 
Mr. Bennett added thut the Black Lemur is the typo of the 
Lemur Macaco, Linn.; and that the Vari, to which the 
name of Lemur Macaco has been applied by modern au¬ 
thors, is givou by Linnonis as Var. d. of that species. 
Custom having however transferred the specific name to 
the variety, Mr. Bennett deemed it hotter to acquiesce 
in the use which has obtained, leaving to the Vari the 
name of Lemur Macaco, and to the Black Lemur that of 

1 * M. F. Cuvier regards as a eonelttslvo proof of the identity of these supponeil 
different species that a male tsmur alhifruiu and a female of the so-called Muki 
d'Anjouan, confluml in the Paris men fluoric, produced young. Mr. Mac L«ny 
lome tinw niuco exhibited ut a meeting of th* Llnmvui Sociotv a Lemur, with 
•11 the external character* of colour supposed by M F. Cuvier to be peculiar 
to the male, which wn* regarded an a female. Jiut, n*. Mr Ueunelt oWncs 
(•ttatdouR and Menagerie of tho Zoological Society’), there is a pohtnbilily that 
tome etrot may have occurred in the determination of the sex; and he states 
that hehimscir had witnessed such a mistake. 


Lemur niger. Mr. Bennett also (Ibid., p. 106) characterized 
a new species as Lemur rufifrans. 

Those subfamilies and genera which belong to the group 
in its most extensive sense will be noticed under their proper 
titles, as far as our limits will permit. The genera Gra- 
lago and Nycticebus will be treated of under the titles 
of Otoucnus and Stknops. 

Of Cheirogaleus but little is known, and of its dentition, 
at present, nothing. M. Geoffrey characterized the genus 
from the drawings and MS. of Commerson. , 

Generic Character.—Head round; nose and muzzle short; 
whiskers long; eyes large and prominent; ears short and 
oval; tail long, full (touffue), cylindrical, and curled (cn- 
roulde); nails of the thumbs flat, and all the other nails 
subulate; fur short. 

This genus ts considered by many to he doubtful, though 
three species are recorded, which wo shall presently men¬ 
tion. M. Desmarest only admits them into his ‘Mamma- 
logie ’ in a note. 

The three, specios mentioned in Commerson’s manuscript 
notes are Cheirogaleus major, Cheirogaleus medius, and 
Cheirogaleus minor, all from Madagascar. M. Geoffroy 
thinks that tho species last named is Galago Madagas- 
cariensis. 

LENA, River. [Siberia.] 

L’ENCLOS, NINON DE, was horn in 1616, of a noble 
though not very rich family of Touraine. Her mother 
wished to make her a nun, but her father, who was a man 
of pleasure, directed his daughter’s ideas in a very different 
course, giving her very loose notions of morality, and 
preparing her to be, what she became in reality, a de¬ 
votee to sensual gratification. She lost both her parents 
at an eaily age, and finding herself her own mistress, wiiii 
a moderate independence, she fixed her residence at Paris. 
Being remarkably handsome and graceful, she was courlcd 
liy most of the noblemen and wits about court, was very 
indulgent to all whom she liked, and had a numerous and 
often renewed succession of favourites. She is said to have 
been perfectly disinterested in her amours, being herself 
above want, and having neither ambition nor a passion for 
hoarding money. Such was the tone of morality in Franco, 
in that age, that modest women courted her society, which 
was considered a model of elegance and fashion; among 
others, Madame de la Fayette, Madame de Sully, and Ma¬ 
dame Scurron, afterwards Madame de Muintenon, often 
visited her. Christina of Sweden, during her residence in 
France, was much pleased with her company, and wished 
to attach her to her little court; hut Mademoiselle de 
l’Enclos preferred her independence. She is said to have 
retained her attractions to a very advanced age, and to have 
been tho object of a violent attachment at seventy'. She 
was good-tempered and liberal, witty and accomplished. 
Some of her letters to St. Kvreinond, which arc found in 
the works of that author, and have been published sepa¬ 
rately in the ‘ Lettres de Femmes Cfilfbres,' edited by L. 
Collin, 1805, are tho only authentic memorials of her pen ; 
other works ha\o been attributed to her, which are apocry¬ 
phal. She died in Paris, in 1706, at ninety years of age. 

LENNEP, JOHN DANIEL VAN, was born at Leeit- 
warden, in the province of Friesland in Holland, in Novem¬ 
ber, 1724, and was educated at the university of Fratieker. 
In 1747 he edited a Greek poem by Colutbus, which was 
favourably received by his learned contemporaries. He was 
elected in 1752 professor of Latin and Greek at Groningen, 
and after remaining there fifteen years, was appointed to 
a similar professorship at Franeker. He died the 6th of 
February, 1771, at Aix-la-Chapelle, whither ho had gono 
for the benefit of his health. 

Lenncp is principally known by his ‘ Etvmologicum Lin¬ 
gua) Grace®,’ which was published after Lis death, by his 
pupil Scheide, 2 vols. 8vo., Utrecht, 1790 ; it was reprinted 
in one volume in 1808, under the superintendence of Nagel. 
This work used to bo considered by many scholars a stand¬ 
ard book on Greek etymology ; but since the study of 
etymology has been pursued on sound principles, it has been 
justly regarded as a useless book, full of errors and absur¬ 
dities. The views of Lennep on etymology in general, and 
especially on that of the Greek language, are given in a 
treatise of his entitled ‘ De Analogia Linguae Grew®,’ pub¬ 
lished by Scheide, in the ‘Prseloctionea Academical’ of 
Lennep and Valekenaer, 8vo., Utrecht, 1790. 

Lennep was engaged at the time of his death in editing 
the Epistles of Phalaris, and translating into Latin Beat- 
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ley’s celebrated Dissertations on tliose Epistles. This work, 
together with the translation of Bentley, was published in 
1777, under the superintendence of Valckenaer, who has 
given in the preface a brief account of the life and writings 
of Lcnnep. 

LENS (Latin for ‘a small bean'), a name given to a glass, 
or other transparent medium, ground with two spherical 
surfaces in such manner as to be generated by the revolu¬ 
tion of one or other of the following figures about the axis 



(1) is plano-convex; (2) is double-convex; when the radii 
are equal it is called equi-convex, and when one radius is 
6 times the other it is called a crossed lens; (3) is a me¬ 
niscus; in every such lens the concave side has the larger 
radius; (4) is plano-concave ; (5) is double concave ; (G) is 
concavo-convex. 

We shall not here enter upon the laws of optics, but pre¬ 
suming them known, shall collect the principal facts and 
formula) connected with the passage of a direct pencil of 
light, that is, of a pencil whose rays are either parallel to 
the axis, or converge from or diverge to a point in the axis. 
We shall follow the notation (for the most part) and for¬ 
mula' of Mr. Cudditigton, in his ‘ Treatise on the Reflexion 
and Refraction of Light,’ Cambridge, 1829, which contains 
the most complete investigation of the subject which we 
know of; referring to the work itself for demonstration and 
extension. 

The following figure rcpiesnnts the passage of a pencil of 
light with parallel rays through a double convex lens. The 
rays are not all redacted to a point, but are tangents to a 
Caustic, which has a cusp at a certain point K, and may be 
considered with sufficient accuracy as a small portion of a 
semicubical parabola. If however the aperture of the lens 
be no considerable portion of a sphere, which is always tin- 
case in practice, the rays which pass near the axis are 
thrown so thick about the point 1', that the effect is an 



image of the extremely distant point from which the rays 
come, formed at F. This (for parallel rays) is called the 
focus of the glass, and its distance from the nearest side of 
the lens is called the focal distance. The longitudinal 
aberration of a ray is the distance from the focus at which 
it passes through the axis, ami the latitudinal aberration is 
the perpendicular distance from Ihe axis at which it passes 
through a perpendicular drawn through the focus. Thus, 
in the following figure, FA is the longitudinal, and FB the 
latitudinal aberration of the ray PQ. 



We shall first state the method' of finding tho focal 
length of a given lens. Let p be the index of refraction, or 
fi ■ 1 tho constant proportion which the sine of the angle of 
incidence bears to that of refraction (which for plate-glass 
varies from 1'500 to 1 • 540; for crown glass, from 1-525 to 
1‘563; and for flint glass from 1 -576 to 1-642); and let R 
and S be the radii of the two sides of the lens with their 
signs, while r and s are the numerical values of these radii 
independently of their signs. Also let every convex surfaco 
be considered as having a positive radius, and every concave 
surface a negative one. Lot F be the focal distance 
with its sign, and f the numerical value of the same, it 
being agreed that the focal distance shall be positive when 
parallel rays are made to converge, and negative when they 
are made to diverge, that is, to proceed as if they came from 
a point on the same side of the glass as that on which they 


enterod. One formula, upon these suppositions, will em¬ 
brace all the cases; und that formula is 


f - 


on the supposition that the central thickness of the lens is 
inconsiderable. But if it be necessary to take this thick¬ 
ness into account, let it be called t, and let R bo the radius 
of the side at which the light enters: then either find F 
from 


= (/*-!) 


(i+i) 


+ 


0*-i) a 


R a 


or correct F, as found from the preceding formula, by sub¬ 
tracting from its algebraical value 

(/*-l>‘ F a ( 
p R a 

F being found from the preceding: the result is sufficiently 
correct. 

The focal dislance, as determined from the first formula, 
is the same whether the light enter on one side or tho 
other, but the correction for the thickness depends, as no 
see, upon the side at which it enters. 

The applicat ion of these formula to the several cases is 
as follows:—We write the distinctive adjective of the 
lens so that the first part of the word shall denote tho 
part at which light first enters; for instance, plano-convex, 
or convexo-planc, according as tho light first meets the 
plane or convex surface. 

(I). Plano-convex: R is infinite, S = s • 

1 P~ 1 , * 

F — S , °r / — 


(1). Convexo-plane: R : 


/* — 1 

: r, and S is infinite: 


= «“ + 


1 , (p-1 )‘f 


/=: 


It T p R* ~ p -i 
(2). Double-convex: R = r, S =r s: 

(p-D‘ 


4-e">(4 + 4) + ! 


p r- 

(3). Convexo-concave meniscus: R = r, S — — s, r < s 

(p - 0* t __1 
p r‘~ )' 

R = - r, S = s, /• > s ■■ 
(p- D* t 1 
p r a - / • 


1 / 1 1 \ (l 

T =(,-l)^-- T ) + i 


(3) . Concavo-convex meniscus: 

1 / 1 1 \ 

T = ( P-'\-J-T) + 

lu all the preceding cases F is positive; or all sharp- 
edged lenses make parallel lays converge: but in those 
which follow it will be noted that F is negative, or all (lat- 
edged tenses make parallel rays diverge. 

(4) . Plano-concave: R is infinite, S = — .?• 

1 ,«-l . s 

T =-«■/=-— 

(4) . Concaro-planc: R = — r, S is infinite: 

J_ _ . fr-D* * ,_I_ , t * 

F r + p J ~ p- 1 + 7 - 

(5) . Double-concave: R = — r, S = — 4-: 


— = - (p-1) 


+ 4> 

7- *-» (4-+4-)- 


0» - D* 

p 

Cm—D* 


(6). Convexo concave : R =■ r, S ~ — s,r > s: 


l 

jr — 0* ' 


■» 


= Cm — U 


-4)- 


p 

(p- n 1 


(6). Concavo-convex: R =- 

l 

■1) 


'y =0»- 


( 4 - 4 ) 


p 

r, S = i 
(p~ 


t_ 

r* 


, r < *• 

1L‘ L. 
1 


> Thc-so results arc only uoa r ly true 
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1“ J 1 (/*-!)’ * 

7= (/*-!)\T - Tj - — r*" 

It in any of the preceding, the term involving t be left 
out, we havo the common approximate mode of determining 
the focus. We now come to the formulas for determining 
the aberration in the case of a direct pencil of parallel 
rays. 

Let MN, in the third figure (the perpendicular distance 
from N to the axis will do equally well) bo = y ; then AF 
is determined by the following formula:— 

where R is the radius of the surface which tlio light first 
meets. The algebraical value of MA in the figure is F + 
K, where F is supposed corrected for the thickness. If we 


_ S ~ R ■ 

x ”s+R’ 1 

where A stands for 

f /* + 2 


Ay‘ 

> tlicn K — B F > 


4(y + DX 


The aberration is least for a given aperture and 

5 

focal length, when x = ~, which gives S = 6 R, requiring 

a double-convex or double-concave lens, iu which the radius 
of the side on which light enters is one-sixth of the other. 
The convex lens of this kind is what opticians call the 

IS 

crossed lens. The co-officient of y* -j- F is — —• 

The latitudinal aberration at the focus (as determined 
with the correction for the thickness) is j/K -f F, or (neg¬ 
lecting the sign) 

1 . y 3 . , 7 X s - 10 X + 10 y‘ 

- A pj; for glass- - -j?T 

But if we observe the rays in the second figure (and the 
same may be clearly seen in a beam of sun-light thrown into 
an otherwise darkroom through a convex lens)we shall soo 
that the luminous space is bounded by a surface of revolu¬ 
tion which narrows and afterwards spreads again, as in 


M (/' — D I 


+ (3 /* + 2) 0* — I) H— 


The following are the results, assuming p = —, which is 

near enough (if the material he glass) for determining this 
correction. This supposition gives (x being the numerical 
value of X, independently of sign) 

v 7 X* — 10 X + 10 y i 


(1). Plano-convex: X = — 1 


il). Convexo-plane • X = 1 


K = - 


v + r ’ 


K= - 


7.r* - 10 x+ 10 


<-). Double-convex: light entering at the less convex 
side ■ 


r — .v 

x = ——- , 
'+« 


K = - 


7 .r* + 10 X + 10 


(3). Convexo-concave meniscus: 

s + r 7 3 s - 10.r -f- 10 

x =-, k =--—-— 

s — r 0 

(3),' Concavo-convex meniscus. 

r + s 7 x* + 103; + 10 



(2). Double-convex: light entering at the more convex 
side. 


this diagram. The smallest, circle (at G) is called the circle 
of least aberration, and is determined as follows:—Its centre 
is nearer to the glass than the focus (corrected for the 
thickness) by three-fourths of the longitudinal abcrralion of 
the extreme ray; and its diameter is one half of tluj lateral 
aberration of the extreme ray. If then we measure from 
I the corrected focus, we find for the distance of the circle of 
least aberration (neglecting its sign) from this focus, 

, >1 At/ 1 „ , 7 X* — 10 X + 10 ?/« 

■32F’ for Bkss - 8 -• T’ 

and for the diameter of this circle. 

Ay 3 „ , 7 X s - 111 X + 10 y 3 

IGF*’ 8 ass 12 F* 

The correction for tlie thickness, to be subtracted from F 
as determined by the first equation of all, is 

—^(X + 1) 4 . t ; for glass - ^ (X + 1) *. t ; 

which is always algebraically subtractive, whatever the sign 
of F tmi) be. The following table exhibits this correction, 
the distance of the circle of least aberration, and its ilia 
meter, for the eases above noted. The description of tile 
lens is in the first column, and I stands for plane (or 
piano), C for concave, and inverted C for convex. The sign 
of the surface winch the light first meets is placed first. 
Where a great and small letter meet, the small letter shows 
the side which lias the less curvaluie, or the larger radius. 

(l = 7 35 s — 10 3' + 10 
p= 7 x* + 103;+ 10 


~ _ • ...■ K — - -1- ■ v~ -I- ■ v 

,r r-s ,K - 6 F ’ 

( -1). Plano-concave : same * as plano-convex. 

(4) . Concavo-plane : same as eonvexo-plane. 

(5) . Double concave, light entering at the more concave 
side: same as double convex, light entering at the more 
convex side. 

(5) . Double concave, light entering at the less concave 
side: same as double convex, light entering at the less 
convex sido. 

(6) . Convexo-concave : same as concavo-convex menis¬ 
cus, 

(fi). Concavo-mnvrx: same as convexo concave meniscus. 

Throughout these formula} the sigu of K is opposite to 
that of F, since 7 .t*± 10 x + 10 must ahvajs be positive. 
Hence the point A always lies between the 'points M und 
F (third figure). If the point N be placed as high as pos¬ 
sible that is, if y be what is called the semi-aperture of the 
lens, men K is tlio aberration of the extreme ray. It ap¬ 
pears also that the longitudinal aberration varies directly 
as the square of the semi-aperture, and inversely as the focal 
distance. 


Correction for Distant*? of Diameter of 
Lons. Xntx. thickness. Chile. Circle. 


Iq and IC X = — 1 


Cl and Ol .r = 1 


27 ?/ 2 9 1 / 

T F" T P- 

7 y i 7 

8 F 12 F* 


*• - r t ay* 

CoandQc *=— ( 3 :+ D'g F TFT* 

r-s _L jf 

eOandoC x ~ r+A . (* “ *> e y , F 12 F* 


Ccandoa *- 


£±I n » L JL £- JL Jl 

s-r 6 y F 12 F* 


aj) and cC a? 5 


2±£ u tl JL jL £- f. 

■ 1 —s u 6 8 F 12 F» 


, * rtat ii. ttic slvtirotion hw the urn (Simula: but it mmt be noted that F We have judged it more useful to collect what we may 
“ dUteteu ‘ *'*" “ •*" **'° louw *' call the critical formula), by which the fitness of a lens 
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for any given purpose may be estimated, than to entor upon 
explanations of optical principles in an isolated article. We 
shall now give the formula! only, omitting the detail of 
cases, when the pencil of rays is not parallel, hut proceeds 
from a point in the axis. 

Let U be tho distance of the entering pencil from the 
surface whose radius is R, and V the distance of the focus 
of the rays on the other side from tho surface whose 
radius is S; U being negative when the entering pencil is 
divergent, und V negative when the emergent pencil is 
convergent. Lot F be tho distance of tho uncovrectcd focus 
of parallel rays from the surface of emergence, determined 
as before. Then, if Ihe thickness of the lens be inconsider¬ 
able, V is determined from U by the equation. 

1,1 1 , /I 1\ 

V + U = T - (m ~ 1 Mr + S / ’ 


V representing the solution of this equation, the more 
correct value, taking the thickness t into account, is 




fV* 


P 

S-R V-U 

t„iy _ __ : . \v ___ . 

- S+R , vv_ v+u , 

then the above correction for the thickness is 


-C 


X - W 


i -w 

y 

and assuming A to stand for 

X* + 4 Q. + 1) WX 
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Kent. (Wheatley On the Common Prayer, 8vo., London, 
1741, p. 224; Brady’s Clams Calendaria, i., 209, 216; 
Brand’s Popular Antiip, vol. i., p. 79.) 

LENTIBULA'CEAJ, a small monopctalous order of exo¬ 
genous plants, resembling Scropliulariace* very much in 
all respects, except that their seeds are arranged upon a 
free central placenta. Pinguicula' and Utricularia arc tho 
only genera of this order. 



the longitudinal aberration is 

A V_ 2 f _ A y'_ 

8 F‘ F ’ or 2 ,(1 - W)‘ ‘ F ’ 
which must be algebraically applied to the value ofV (cor¬ 
rected for thickness. The latitudinal aberration is 

A V »/* A ?/’ 

V F F“’ or 4 (1-W) • > ■ 

The distance of the least circle of aberration from the 
corrected focus is 

3 A V s 3 A y 1 

- 32 p* • -p ; or ~S (t — Wj* ■ F ’ 

and the diameter of the same circle is 

A V y" A f 

16 F F or sTT-W) F*' 

When two or more lenses are placed close togotlier, in finding 
the approximate focal distance, uncorrceted for the thick¬ 
nesses, they may be considered usonc lens,whose local distance 
inis a reciprocal equal to tho sum of the reciprocals of the 
focal distances of tile component lenses. Sir J. Herscliel 
has proposed lo call the reciprocal of the focal distance the 
vower of a lens; in which case it would be said that the 
power of a compound lens is equal to the sum of the powers 
of the simple lenses. 

For more complicated cases see the work of Mr. Cod- 
dinglon. already cited. 

LENS, CRYSTALLINE. [Eye.J 

LENS. [Pas pf. Calais.] 

LENT (m Latin, Quadragesima), a time of mortification, 
commemorative of the miraculous fasting of our Saviour in 
the desert; used as a preparation for Easter. The Saxon 
term was Lencten, implying Spring, tho season when the 
day increases in length, about the commencement of which 
this fast usually falls: it is in fact the Spring-Fast. 

In the ancient Latin Church Lent consisted only of 
thirty-six days: the four additional days began in Ihe ninth 
century. 

Some assert that this Fast was first instituted by the 
Apostles. Such was the opinion of St. Jerome, St. Leo, 
St. Augustine, and others. Tertullian speaks of it as of long 
standing in his time: though some writers date it as low as 
the third century. It was first observed in England by our 
Saxon ancestors in 640, by order of Ercombert, King of 


1. nn am her: 2. 11 ip jjlumlular ovary, with a twe lo»W gligina, of which vine 
of the lubes is much larger than the other. 

LENTICULl'NA. [Foraminikkra, vol. x., p. 348.] 

LENTO (Ilal., slowly), a term in music equivalent to 
Largo. 

LENZ1NITE. Occurs massive. Fracture earthy. Some¬ 
times slightly conclioidal. Baldness 1 • 5. Easily scratched 
by the point of a knife. Colour white. Lustre rather greasy. 
Translucent, transparent on tiio edges. Specific gravity 
T8 to 2‘10. 

When put mto water it divides into numerous small 
translucent hits, which, when touched, fall into grains of 
great hardness; by heat loses 23 per cent, in weight, and 
becomes hard enough to scratch glass 

Dr. John’s analysis gives — 

Silica . . , 37 j 

Alumina . . . 37’i 

Water .... 25 

100- 

It is found at Eifcbl in Prussia. 

LEO I., Emperor of Constantinople, born in Thrace of 
obscure parents, entered 1 lie military service, and rose to 
high rank. At the death of the Emperor Marcianus. a.d. 
457, lie commanded a body of troops near Solymbvia, and 
was proclaimed emperor by the soldiers, at the instigation 
of Aspar, a Gothic chief, who commanded the auxiliaries. 
Tile senate of Constantinople confirmed (lie choice, and the 
patriarch Anatolius crowned him. This is said to have 
been the first instance of an emperor receiving the crown 
from the hands of a bishop. Leo followed the measures 
of Marcianus agairi3t tbu Eutychians, who had been con¬ 
demned as heretics, and who had recently excited a tumult 
at Alexandria, had killed the bishop, and placed one Ailu ms 
in his stead. Aspar, for a time, screened rElurus; bul Leo 
at lust had him exiled, and an orthodox bishop put m his 
place. The Huns, having entered the province of Dacia, 
were defeated by tho imperial troops, and a son of Attila 
was killed in the battle. Soon after, Leo, in concert with 
Anthemius, emperor of the West, prepared a numerous 
Ueet, with a large body of troops on board, for tho recovery 
of Africa, which was occupied by the Vandals. Part of tho 
expedition attacked and took the island of Sardinia; the 
rest landed in Libya, and tookTripolis and other towns; but 
tho delay and mismanagement of tho commander, who was 
Leo’s brother-in-law, gave time to Genaeric to make his 
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preparation!. Coming out of the harbour of Carthago by 
night, with flre-sbips impelled by a fair wind, he set fire to 
many of the imperial ships, dispersed the rest, and obligod 
the expedition to leave the coast of Africa. 

Leo gave his daughter Ariadne in marriage to Zeno, an 
lsaurian, whom he made patrician and captain of his 
guards, in order to balance the power of Aspar, whose fide¬ 
lity he had reason to suspect, and whom he afterwards 
caused to be put to death as a conspirator. The auxiliary 
Uoths rose to avenge Aspur’s death, and it was with diffi¬ 
culty that Leo overpowered them. Leo died in January, 
474, bequeathing the throne to his grandson Leo, the child 
of Zeno and Ariadne. 

LEO II. was four years of age when he was proclaimed, 
and the poople seemed to approve of the choke; but Ari¬ 
adne anti her mother, tho empress Verina, having deter¬ 
mined to place Zeno on the throne, induced tho child one 
day, while in public, to place a crown on his father’s head 
and call him his colleague. Young Leo died after a nomi¬ 
nal reign of ten months, and Zeno himself was suspected 
of having procured the death of his own child. 

LEO III., called Isauricus from the country of his birth, 
was of humble parentage, and served in the army under 
Justinian II. Under the reign of Anastasius II. he received 
the supreme command of the troops of Asia. After Anasta¬ 
sius was deposed and Theodosius 111. proclaimed in his stead 
in 716, Leo would not acknowledge the latter, but inarched 
tu Constantinople, when Theodosius resigned the crown to 
him in March, 717. The Saracens soon after, coming in 
large numbers by sea and by land, laid siege to Constan¬ 
tinople, when the new emperor came out of the harbour 
with some fire-ships, which, being impelled by a fair wind 
among the enemy’s fleet, threw it into confusion and de¬ 
stroyed many of their ships. The severe winter which fol¬ 
lowed killed most of the horses and camels of the Saracens, 
and in the course of the next summer Leo, having defeated 
them by land, obliged them to raise the siege. It was 
during this long siege that Sergius, governor of Sicily, 
thinking the empire at un end, made himself independent, 
hut Leo sent a new governor to assert his authority, and 
the rebels wore punished. In 719 Anastasius, having at¬ 
tempted to resume the crown, was beheaded. Thus far Leo 
had shown himself to he a brave and able sovereign, but 
unfortunately, like many of his predecessors, he began to 
mix in religious controversy, which rendered him tyrannical 
and cruel. The new religion of the Koran abhorred the 
worship or even the use of images, tho Jewish law likewise 
strictly forbade it as leading to idolatry, and this principle 
of hostility, thus asserted by both creeds, found its way 
among the Christians of the East, and was adopted by some 
zealots, who persuaded Leo, who was a rude uneducated 
soldior, that tho use of images in the churches was contrary 
to religion. He accordingly issued an edict, ordering their 
immediate removal. The patriarch of Constantinople and 
most of the Greek clergy remonstrated against this mea¬ 
sure, and the Pope Gregory II. condemned the edict of Leo 
as heretical. This was the beginning of the schism of the 
Iconoclasts,or* image-breakers,’which caused great calamities 
to the empiro, and contributed tj its losing Italy, as the 
Italians, supported by the pontiff, refused to obey the edict, 
and Leo, who was as obstinate as lie was ignorant, resorted 
to violence, which irritated the poople still more. It ap¬ 
pears that a conspiracy against the life of the pope was 
hatched at Romo by the Greek officers there, and supported 
by the exarch of Ravenna; but the people of Rome rose 
and killed some of the Greeks, and a general insurrection 
took place over Italy against the emperor, of which the 
Longobards availed themselves to extend their dominions, 
and occupied the port of Closse near Ravenna. Even in 
the East Leo founa the greatest opposition among his sub¬ 
jects, who were much attached to the images. The islands of 
the Archipelago revolted, and even sent a licet to threaten 
the capital, but the Greek fire dispersed it. Great tumults 
broke out at Constantinople on account of the removal of 
the images according to the order of the emperor, several 
persons were killea in the confusion, and others (some 
women among the rest) were sentenced to death for having 
excited the mutiny; the patriarch Gennamu waa deposed, 
aud another prelate favourable to the Iconoclasts was put 
in his place. Gregory II. having died in 731, his successor 
Gregory III. assembled a council at Rome in the following 
year, in which the Iconoclast* were condemned. A mes¬ 


senger who was despatched to the emperor with tne decree 
of the council was detained in Sicily and not allowed to 
proceed. Leo, in his wrath against the pontiff, detached 
from the Roman patriarchate the sees of lllyricum, of 
Calabria and Sicily, and placed them under the patriarch 
of Constantinople. Meantime the Saracens were making 
great progress in Asia Minor, and they conquered the whole 
of Paphlagonia. In the midst of his unsuccessful struggle 
both against the Saracens of Asia and against the Italians 
and the pope, Leo died of the dropsy in the year 741, and 
was succeeded by his son Constantine, called Copronymus, 
who had married Irene, the daughter of a prince of the 
Gazari, a Turkish tribe. Constantine was also a furious 
Iconoclast, and showed himself more cruel and tyrannical 
than his father. 

LEO IV., son of Constantine Copronymus, born at Con¬ 
stantinople in 751, succeeded his rather in 775. His dis¬ 
position was milder than that of his father, but unfor¬ 
tunately he adopted the Iconoclastic tenets with blind 
fanaticism, and he banished his own wife Irene on this 
account, and porsecuted others. He died in 730, and was 
succeeded by his son Constantine VI. under llio regency of 
the empress Irene. 

, LEO V., called the Armenian, because his father was 
from that country, held a command in the army under the 
reign of Nicepliorus, but being accused of treason, he was 
confined in a convent. Michael Rangobd, on ascending the 
throne a. d. 811, gave him his pardon and restored him to 
his rank. Leo however was too ambitious to he grateful. 
After obtaining some success against tho Saracens, he 
accompanied Michael on an expedition against the Bulga¬ 
rians, in which he is charged by the historians with betray¬ 
ing his master, and causing the loss of the battle near Ail- 
rianople. Being left by Michael in charge of the remains 
of the army, he urged them to rebel, and being proclaimed 
emperor by them, he marched to Constantinople. Michael 
made no resistance, but sent to his successor the crown, 
sceptre and other imperial insignia, and retired into a con¬ 
vent. Leo entered the capital in July, 813, and was crowned 
at St. Sophia's by the patriarch Niccphorus. The Bulgarians 
having invaded the empire and threatened Constantinople. 
Leo took the field, defeated them at Mesetnbria in 814, and 
in the next year lie obliged them to sue for peace. Leo 
would have been a good prince, had lie not meddled in the 
controversy of the Iconoclasts, and become a persecutor. It 
appears that the worship of images among the Greeks had 
degenerated into idolatry, and that such was the fanaticism 
of the people in favour of their images, that they willingly 
exposed their lives for them. It is a remarkable fact, that 
about the same time the abuse of the images attracted 
tho attention of tho Western Church. An assembly 
of Western bishops took place at Paris in the year 824 to 
examine the subject of the worship of images, to which 
the opinion of those prelates was not altogether favour¬ 
able. Leo however, liko his Iconoclastic predecessors, went 
to the other extreme, fancying that the only means of cor¬ 
recting the abuse was by destroying the .images altogether : 
he exiled the patriarch Nicepliorus, who would not consent 
to an Iconoclastic proscription, aud he put to death many 
who were on the same side, which was that of the mass of 
tho people and clergy, and especially the monks, who had 
groat influence in the Eastern empire. Persecution and 
discontent prepared the way for conspiracies. Michael, sur- 
n allied the Stammerer, who had contributed to Leo’s eleva¬ 
tion, and had been consequently made a patrician, raised 
his thoughts towards the Empire. He was arrested, con¬ 
victed of treason, and condemned to death, but his friends, 
having disguised themselves as priests, introduced them¬ 
selves into the chapel of the palace, where Leo used to 
attend matins, and on a given signal, as tlie emperor be¬ 
an chanting a new psalm, they fell upon him, and killed 
im in spite of his desperate resistance, a,». 820. On learn¬ 
ing this catastrophe in the place of his exile the patriarch 
Nicephorus exclaimed, 'The Church is freed from an enemy, 
but the State has lost an able prince.’ Michael the Stam¬ 
merer succeed to the throne. 

LEO VI., styled tho Philosopher, probably on account 
of his writings, for his conduct gave him no claims to the ap¬ 
pellation, was the son of the emperor Basilius the Macedo¬ 
nian, whom he succeeded in 886. His brother Alexander 
was his nominal colleague, but through indolence left the 
government entirely to Leo, The reign of Leo, which lasted 
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25 years, was not a prosperous or glorious one for the em¬ 
pire, for while the armies were beaten both by the Saracens 
and Bulgarians, the capital and the palace were disturbed by 
the intrigues and excesses of the uourtiers, and by the empe¬ 
ror’s own irregularities. He again exiled the turbulent Pho- 
tius, whom his father had reinstated in nis see. In the year 
904 the Saracens took and plundered Thessalonica, one of the 
principal cities of the empire, and carried away its inhabit¬ 
ants into slavery. Leo died in 911, at 46 years of age, leav¬ 
ing the crown to his son Constantine Porphyrogennetus, 
whom he had by his fourth wife Zoe. Although not a de¬ 
serving sovereign, Leo ought to be remembered as an author; 
he completed and published the Basilica, or Greek compila¬ 
tion of the laws of the empire, undertaken by his father, 
and extracted it in great measure from the Justinian body 
of laws. [Basilica.] It does not seem to be ascertained, 
however, whether the work has descended to us as it was 
completed by Leo, or as it was afterwards reformed by his 
son Constantine. (Haubold, Manuale Baailicorum, Leipzig, 
1819; and Heimbach, De Baailicorum Ori^ine, Fontibus, 
Scholiis, &c. Leipzig, 1825.) Leo wrote also a treatise on 
Tactics, which has been published by Meursius; and a 
collection of Oracles or Prophecies (for he laid claim to an 
insight into futurity), which hns also been published; a poem 
on the calamities of Greece, other verses, moral Orations, 
&c., arc yet inedited. 

LEO I. was only a deacon when he was chosen by the 
clergy and people of Rome to bo their bishop, after the 
death of Sixtus III., a.d. 440, under the reign of Valenti- 
nianus III., emperor of the West, and Theodosius II., em¬ 
peror of the East. He was a man of learning, and well 
acquainted with the world and with state affairs, having 
been employed on several missions by the imperial court. 
In his youth he had been acquainted with St. Augustine, 
and had profited by his instruction and example. Soon 
after his exaltation he had a controversy with Hiiarius, 
bishop of Arelate (Arles) in Gaul, who had deposed Celido- 
liius, bishop of Vesontio (Bcsanijon), because he had mar¬ 
ried a widow, which was forbidden by the canons. Celido- 
nius however appealed to Leo, who reinstated him in his 
see. Hiiarius was summoned to Rome upon several 
chargos brought against him by other bishops of Gaul, to 
whom his severity was obnoxious; and Leo obtained a 
rescript from the emperor Valentinian III., suspending 
Hiiarius from his episcopal office. This suspension how¬ 
ever does not appear to have been lasting, although the 
fact has been taken hold of by controversial writers as a 
stretch of jurisdiction in the see of Rome. Quesnel pub¬ 
lished a dissertation upon this controversy in Ins edition of 
the works of Leo, Pans, 1675. Leo also induced the cm- 
ror to issue, in the year 445, several laws against the 
anichseans and other heretics, depriving them of the 
rights of citizenship and of inheritance, and excluding 
them from the military service. Ho assembled a council 
at Rome in 449, in which he annulled the acts of the 
council of Ephesus, which had nbsolved Eutyches. [Eitty- 
chians.] Soon afterwards the CEcumenie council of Clialce- 
don, a.d. 451, in which Leo’s legates presided, condemned 
the doctrine of Eutyches, and defined the doctrine con¬ 
cerning theperson of Christ. By a canon of this council, 
which was (Ecumenic, or universal, both for tho East and 
West, the bishop of Constantinople was declared to be next 
in place, though equal in dignity, to the bishop of Rome, 
and the limits of their respective jurisdictions were deter¬ 
mined, the patriarchates of Antioch and Alexandria being 
placed under that of Constantinople; which canon passed 
the assembly, notwithstanding the opposition of the Roman 
legates. The story of Leo stopping Attila on his march, 
and persuading him to spare the city of Rome, is an embel¬ 
lishment; but it appears that Leo was really sent by Va¬ 
lentinian on a mission to Attila, who was then devastating 
Lombardy, and that Attila consented to a truce with Va¬ 
lentinian, after which he recrossed the Alps. Some years 
after, Leo did prevail upon Genseric, who had landed at the 
mouth of the Tiber, a-d. 455, to spare at least the lives and 
the buildings in Rome, and not to allow his Vandals to set 
fire to that city or slaughter the inhabitants. Genseric was 
satisfied with the plunder of Rome, and returned to Africa. 
Leo died in 461, and was succeeded by Hiiarius I. His 
writings, especially his Sermons and his Epistles, are use¬ 
ful for the history of the times. Quesnel has given a full 
account of his life, as well as Maimbourg. ‘ Histoire du Pon- 
P C., No. 841. 


tifleat de St. L6oti le Grand.’ Father Cacciari published 
an edition of Leo's works, 3 vols. fob, Rome, 1751-5, in 
which he has charged Quesnel's edition with great incor¬ 
rectness. Leo’s Sermons have been translated into French 
by the Abbfi de Bellegarde, Paris, 1701. The Roman 
Church numbers him among its saints, and gives him also 
the epithet of Magnus, or ‘ St. Leo the Great.’ 

LEO II., a native of Sicily, succeeded Agatlion in the 
see of Rome, a.d. 682. He put an end to the schism be¬ 
tween the see of Ravenna and that of Rome, it being 
agreed that the bishops of Ravenna should receive their 
ordination at Rome, but that they should be exempted 
from the payment of money wnich had been exacted from 
thorn on receiving the pallium. Loo died in the year 683, 
and was succeeded, after a vacancy of nearly one year, by 
Benedict II. 

LEO III., a native of Rome, was elected after the death 
of Adrian I., a.d. 795. He immediately communicated his 
election to Charlemagne, to whom he, like his predecessor, 
acknowledged allegiance. Charlemagne replied by a letter of 
congratulation, which he entrusted to tile abbot Angilber- 
tus, whom he commissioned to confer with the now pontiff 
respecting the relations between the see of Rome and the 
‘ Patrician of the Romans,’ for this was the title which 
Charlemagne had assumed. In 796 Leo sent to Charle¬ 
magne the keys of St. Peter and the standard of the city 
ofRome, requesting the king to send some of his nobles to 
administer tiie oath of allegiance to the people of Rome. 
The dominion of Charlemagne over the city and ducliy of 
Rome is attested by Paulus Diaconus, who says that 
‘Charles added to his othev sceptres that of the city of 
Romulus.’ In the year 799, an atrocious assault, the 
motive of which is not clearly ascertained, was committed 
on the person of the pope. While Leo was riding on horse¬ 
back, followed by the clergy, and chanting the liturgy, a 
canon of the name of Paschal and a sacristan called Cam- 
pulus, accompanied by many armed ruffians, fell upon him, 
thrqw him down from his horse, and dragged him into the 
convent of St. Sylvester, when they stabbed him in many 
places, endeavouring to pull out his eyes and cut out his 
tongue. In this however it seems that they did not suc¬ 
ceed, as Leo was delivered by his friends from the hands of 
the assassins, and taken to Spoleti under the protection of 
that duke, where he soon after recovered, and was enabled 
to travel as far as Paderborn in Germany, where Charle¬ 
magne then was, by whom the pope was received with the 
greatest honours. Charlemagne sont him hack to Rome, with 
a numerous escort of bishops and counts, and also of armed 
men. The pope was met outside of the city gales by tho 
clergy, senate, and people, and accompanied in triumph to 
the Lateral! palace. A court, composed of the bishops and 
counts, proceeded to the trial of tho conspirators who had 
attempted the life of the pope; and the two chiefs. Paschal 
and Campulus, were exiled to France. From this very 
lenient sentence, and other concomitant circumstances, it 
appears that Charlemagne had greatly at heart to conciliate 
the Romans in general, in order to deter them from betak¬ 
ing themselves again to tho protection of the Greek em¬ 
perors. 

In the year 800 Charlemagne niraself came to Italy, and 
was mot at Nomentum, outside of Rome, by the pope; and 
the next day he repaired to the Basilica of the Vatican, es¬ 
corted by the soldiers and the people. AfterafewdaysCharle- 
magne convoked a numerous assembly of prelates, abbots, 
and other persons of distinction, Franks as well as Romans, 
to examine certain charges brought against tho pope by the 
partisans of Paschal and Campulus ; but no proofs were 
elicited, and Leo himself, taking the book of gospels in his 
hand, declared himself innocent. On Christmas-flay of that 
year the pontiff officiated in the Basilica of the Vatican, 
in presence of Charlemagne and his numerous retinue. As 
Charlemagne was preparing to leave the church, the pontiff 
stopped him, and placed a rich crown upon his head; while 
the clergy and the people, at the same moment, cried out, 
‘Carolo piissimo,'‘ Augusto magno impejatori,’ and other 
expressions and acclamations which were used in proclaim¬ 
ing the former Roman emperors. Three times the accla¬ 
mations were repeated, after which the pope was Ihe first to 
pay homage to the new emperor. From that time Charle¬ 
magne left off the titles of king and patrician, and styled him¬ 
self Augustus and Emperor of the Romans; and he addressed 
the emperor of Constantinople by tho name of brother. 

Vol. XIII.—3 1 
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Thu* was the Western empire revived, 325 year* after Odo- 
acer had deposed Romulus Augustulus, the last nominal 
successor of the Cesars on the throne of the West. From 
that time all claim of the Eastern emperors to the supreme 
dominion over the duchy of Rome was at an end; and the 
popes ftom the same time assumed the temporal authority 
over the city and duchy, in subordination however to Char¬ 
lemagne and his successors; they began also to coin money, 
with the pontiff's name on one siae and that of the emperor 
on the other. 

In the year 804 the pope went to pass the Christmas at 
the court of Charlemagne at Aquiagrana (Aix-la-Chapelle), 
after which he relumed to Italy. In the division which 
Charlemagne made by will of his dominions among his 
sons, the city of Rome was declared to belong to him who 
should bear the title of emperor. Louis le Debonnaire was 
afterwards invested with that title by Charlemagne himself, 
and we find him accordingly, after the death or his father, 
assuming the supreme jurisdiction over that city on the 
occasion of a fresh conspiracy which broke out against Leo, 
the heads of which were convicted by the ordinary courts 
at Rome, and put to death. Louis found fault with the 
rigour of the sentence and the haste of its execution, and 
he ordered his nephew Bernard, king of Italy, to proceed 
to Rome and investigate the whole affair. Leo, who seems 
to have been alarmed at this proceeding, sent messengers 
to the court of Louis to justify himself. Meantime he fell 
seriously ill, and the people of Rome broke out into insur¬ 
rection, and pulled down some buildings he had begun to 
construct on the confiscated property of the conspirators. 
The Duke of Spoleti was'sent for with a body of troops to 
suppress the tumult. Leo died in 816, and Stephen IV. 
was elected in his place. Leo is praised by Anastasius, 
a biographer of the same century, for the many structures, 
especially churches, which he raised or repaired, and the 
valuable gifts with which he enriched them. In his tem¬ 
poral policy he appears to have been more moderate and 
prudent than his predecessor, Adrian I., who was perpetu¬ 
ally soliciting Charlemagne in his letters for fresh grants of 
territory to his see. 

LEO IV. succeeded Sergius II. in 847. He was conse¬ 
crated without waiting for the consent of the emperor 
Lotharius, because of the urgency of the circumstances. 
Rome was then threatened by the Saracens, who occupied 
art of the duchy of Benevento.and who a short time before 
ad landed on the banks of the Tiber, and plundered the 
Basilica of St. Peter’s on the Vatican, which was outside 
of the walls. In order to prevent a recurrence of this 
violence, Leo undertook to surround the Basilica and tho 
suburb around it with walls, and this being completed in 
four years, with the assistance of money sent by the em¬ 
peror, and the produce of a tax levied upon all property in 
the duchy of Rome, the now town was called Loonina, a 
name which it has retained to this day. Leo also restored 
the town of Porto on the Tiber, near its mouth, settling 
there some thousands of Corsicans, who had run away from 
their country on account of the Saracens. Towers were 
built on both banks of the river, and iron chains drawn 
across to prevent the vessels of rue Saracens from ascend¬ 
ing to Rome. The port and town of Centum Cell® being 
forsaken on account of the Saracens, Leo built a new town 
on the coast, about 12 miles distant from the other, which 
was called Leopohs, but no traces of it remain now, as the 
modern Civitavecchia is built on or near the site of old 
Centum Cell®. Leo died in July, 855, and, fifteen days 
after his death, Benedict III. was elected in his place, 
according to the most authentic text of Anastasius, who was 
a contemporary. But later writers introduced between 
l*o IV. and Benedict III. the fable of Pope Joan. [Joan, 
Pope.] 

LEO V., a Benedictine monk, succeeded Benediet JIV., 
a.d. 903. In less than two months he was violently super¬ 
seded and imprisoned by a certain Christopher, who was his 
chaplain, and who assumed the pontifical office. But Chris¬ 
topher himself <fcd not retain it long, as a new revolt of the 
Romans drove him from the usurped see, and put in his 
place Sergius III., who was the favourite of the celebrated 
Marozia, a powerful but licentious woman, who disposed of 
everything in Rome. The tenth century is the darkest 
®ra of the papacy. How the unfortunate Leo died is not 
mentioned; probably he died in prison, 

LEO VI, succeeded John X., A.D. 928, and died seven 


months afterwards; some say that he was put to death 
by Marozia, like his predecessor. He was succeeded by 
Stephen VII. 

LEO VII. succeeded John XI., the son of Marozia, a.d, 
937. He mediated peace between Alberic, duke of Rome, 
and Hugo, king or Italy, who had offered to marry Marozia, 
in order ;to obtain by her means the possession of Rome, 
but was driven away by Alberic, Marozia's son. Leo is said 
to have been a man of irreproachable conduct, but little else 
is known of him. He died in the year 939, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Stephen VIII. 

LEO VIII. succeeded John XII., who was deposed for 
his misconduct, by a council assembled at Rome, in presence 
of the emperor Otho I., a.d. 963. But soon after Otho had 
left Rome, John XU. came in again at the head of his par¬ 
tisans, obliged Leo to run away, and resumed the papal 
office. John however died shortly after, and the Romans 
elected Benedict called V. Otho, returning with an army, 
took the city of Rome, exiled Benedict, and reinstated Leo, 
who died about 965, and was succeeded by John XIII. 

LEO IX., Bruno, bishop of Toul, was appointed in 1049 
to succeed Damasus II. at the joint recommendation of the 
emperor Henry III. and of the famous Hildebrand (after¬ 
wards Gregory VII.). He was continually in motion be¬ 
tween Germany and Italy, holding councils and endeavour¬ 
ing to reform the discipline and morals of the clergy, and 
also to check the progress of the Normans in Southern Italy, 
against whom he led an army, but was defeated in Apulia 
and taken prisoner by the Normans, who treated him with 
great respect, but kept him for more than a year in Bene- 
vento. Having made peace with them by granting to 
them as a fief of the Roman see their conquests in Apulia 
and Calabria, he was allowed to return to Rome, where 
he died in 1054, and was succeeded by Victor II. 

LEO.X., Giovanni de’ Medici, the second son of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, was born in December, 1475. He was 
made a cardinal at the unusually early age of thirteen, by 
Pope Innocent VIII., who was very intimate with his father 
Loronzo. After the death of Lorenzo in 1492, Cardinal de’ 
Medici shared in the expulsion of his brothers, Piero and Giu¬ 
liano, from Florence, in November, 1494. [Medici.] After 
fruitless endeavours to effect their restoration, Cardinal de’ 
i ‘Medici gave up the attempt, and quitted Italy, which country 
was then ravaged by foreign arms, and betrayed by the 
wretched policy of Alexander VI. Cardinal de’ Medici tra¬ 
velled through Germany and France, courting the acquaint¬ 
ance of men of learning, and displaying his own taste for 
literature and the liberal arts. After the death of Alex¬ 
ander VI., in 1503, he returned to Rome, where Julius II. 
employed him as legate with the army against the French. 
Being taken prisoner by the latter at the battle of Ravenna, 
in April, 1512, he was sent to Milan, but soon after effected 
his escape. The French being driven out of Lombardy, and 
the Florentine republic, with the Gonfalomere Soderini at 
its head, being charged with partiality towards the foreigners, 
Cardinal de’ Medici contrived to employ the arms of tho 
allied powers in replacing him and his family in their former 
supremacy over their native country. A body of 5000 
Spaniards, brave to ferocity, wore marched under Raymond 
de Cardona against Florence, in August, 1512. On their 
way they stormed the town of Prato, and massacred the 
citizens, which so intimidated the Florentines that they 
immediately capitulated; and Cardinal de* Medici and his 
brother Giuliano soon after entered Florence, and forced 
the Signona, or executive, to call a ‘ parlamento,’ or gene¬ 
ral assembly of the people, in the great square, on the 16th 
December. This general assembly of the sovereign people 
had repeatedly been used by ambitious men as a ready 
instrument ef their views, and it proved such on this occa¬ 
sion. [Florence, History.'] All the laws enacted since 
the expulsion of the Medici in 1494 were abrogated. A 
balia, or commission, was appointed, consisting or creatures 
of that family, with dictatorial powers to reform the state. 
No bloodshed however aocompanied the re-action; but So¬ 
derini and other citizens opposed to the Medici were ba¬ 
nished. Soon after, in March, 1513, news came of the death 
of Julius II. at Rome, and Cardinal de’ Medici hastened to 
the conclave, leaving his brother Giuliano and his nephew 
Lorenzo, son of Piero, at the head of the affairs of Florence. 

Cardinal de’ Medici was elected pope, in March, 15)3, at 
the early age of thirty-seven, when he assumed the name 
of Leo X. One of his first acts was to appoint two 
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men of learning, Bembo and S&doleto, for hie secretaries. 
He next sent a general amnesty to be published at Flo¬ 
rence, where a conspiracy had been discovered against the 
Medici, for which two individuals were executed; and others, 
with the celebrated Machiavelli among the rest, were ar¬ 
rested and put to the torture. Leo ordered Giuliano to 
release the prisoners, and recall those that were banished, 
and Soderinl among the rest Giuliano being invited to 
Rome, where he was made Gonfaloniere of the Holy Church, 
Leo appointed his nephew Lorenzo governor of Florence, 
and his cousin, Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici, archbishop of 
the same. Florence was now a dependency of Rome, and 
such it continued during the rest or Leo’s life. 

The pontificate of Leo X., though it lasted only nine 
years, forms one of the most memorable epochs in the his¬ 
tory of modern Europe, whether we consider it in a political 
light as a period of transition for Italy, when the power of 
Charles V. of Spain began to establish itself in that country; 
or whether we look upon it as that period in the history of the 
Western Church which was marked by the momentous event 
of Luther's Reformation. But there is a third and a more 
favourable aspect under which the reign of Leo ought to be 
viewed, as a flourishing epoch for learning and the artB, 
which were encouraged oy that pontiff, as they had been by 
his father, and indeed as thoy have been by his family in 
general, and for which the glorious appellation of the age 
of Loo X. has been given to the first part of the sixteenth 
century. 

Leo found the war renewed in Northern Italy. Louis 
XII. sent a fresh army, under La Triraouille, to invade the 
duchy of Milan. The Swiss auxiliaries of Duke Maxi¬ 
milian Sforza defeated La Trimouille at Novara, and the 
French were drivon out of Italy. The Venetians however 
had allied themselves with Lous XII., and Leo sent Bembo 
to Venice to oudeavour to break the alliance. Differences 
broke out between Leo and Alfonso d’Este, duke of Fer¬ 
rara, who demanded the restoration of Reggio, taken from 
him by Julius II., which Loo promised, but never performed; 
on the contrary, he purchased Modena of the emperor 
Maximilian, disregarding the rights of the house of Kste to 
that town. The pope held likewise Parma and Piacenza, 
and it appears that ho intended to form out of these a ter¬ 
ritory for his brother Giuliano, and lie made attempts to 
surprise Ferrara also with the samo view. His preileeoi^ 
sor, Julius, had in view the independence of all Italy, ana 
he boldly led on the league for this purpose; Leo had a 
narrower object,—his own aggrandizement and that of his 
family,—and he pursued it with a more cautious and crooked 
policy. 

Leo re-opened the council of the Lateran, which had begun 
under Julius II., for the extinction of the schism produced 
by the council of Pisa, which had been convoked by Louis 
XII., in order to check the power of that pope, who was bis 
enemy. Circumstances were now changed, and Louis XII. 
made his peaco with Leo in 1514, renouncedtlie council of 
Pisa, and acknowledged that of the Lateran. Louis XII. 
died in the following year, and his successor Francis I., 
among his other titles, assumed that of Duke of Milan, 
which was the signal of a new Italian war. The Venetians 
joined him, whilst the emperor Maximilian, Ferdinand of 
Spain, Duke Sforza, and the Swiss made a league to op- 
ose the French. Tlie Pope did not openly join the league, 
ut he negotiated with the Swiss by means of the cardinal 
of Sion, and paid them considerable sums to induce them to 
defend the north of Italy. The Swiss were posted near Susa, 
but Francis, led by old Trivulzio, passed the Alps by the 
Col de l’Argentier, entered the plains of Saluzzo, and 
marched upon Pavia, whilst the Swiss hastened back to de¬ 
fend Milan. The battle of Marignano was fought on 14th 
September, 1515. The Swiss made desperate efforts, and 
would probably have succeeded, had not Alviano with part 
of the Venetian troops appeared suddenly with cries of 
‘ Viva San Marco,’ which dispirited the Swiss, who believed 
that the whole Venetian army was coming to the assistance 
of the French. The result was the retreat of the Swiss, 
and the entrance of the French into Milan, who took pos¬ 
session of the Duchy. Leo now made proposals of alliance 
to Francis, who eagerlylistened to them, and they had a con¬ 
ference at Bologna in December, 1515, in which aconcordat 
was agreed upon, regulating the appointment to the sees and 
livings in the French kingdom, which concordat remained 
in force till the French revolution. A marriage was also 


agreed upon between Lorenzo, the pope’s nephew, and 
Madeleine de Boulogne, niece of Francis de Bourbon, duke 
of Venddme, from which marriage Catherine de’ Medici, 
afterwards Queen of France, was born. 

In 1516, Leo, under some frivolous pretences, deprived 
Della Rovere, the nephew of Julius II., of his duchy of Ur- 
bino, Pesaro, and Sinigaglia, which he gave to his nephew 
Lorenzo de’ Medici. Soon afterwards a conspiracy to murder 
the Pope was discovered at Rome, and cardinal Petrucci, 
who was at the head of it, was hanged. In 1517 the council 
of the Lateran was finally closed, and in the same year Leo 
authorized the sale of indulgences in Germany, which was 
the immediate cause of the Reformation. [Luther.] For 
some years after however, Leo took little notice of tlio 
progress of Luther's opinions in Germany; and indeed to 
the end of his life Leo’s mind appears to have been much 
more concerned with what occurred around him in Italy, 
than with the remote controversy carried on in Saxony, the 
consequences of which he probably did not foresee. 

In 1518 a league of five years was proclaimed by Leo 
among the Christian princes, to oppose the advance of the 
Turks, who were threatening Italy. For this purpose the 
Pope gave to the Christian princes the disposal of part of 
the revenues of the clergy, which they readily appro¬ 
priated to themselves, without doing anything against the 
Turks. 

Gian Paolo Baglione of Perugia, a celebrated condottiero, 
had seized upon the government of his native town. Loo 
cited him to appear at Rome, with promises however of 
safely for his person. Upon his arrival Baglione was 
arrested, put to the torture, made to confess many crimes, 
and at last beheaded. Perugia was then annexed to tlio 
Papal State, as well as the duchy of Urbino after the death 
of Lorenzo de' Medici, who left no male iBsue. 

The alliance of Leo with Francis I. was a hollow one, 
each party mistrusting the other. At last Leo, thinking 
that an alliance with the young monarch of Spain and em¬ 
peror of Germany was likely to be much more advantageous 
to him, concluded a secret treaty, offensive and defensive, 
with Charles V., on the 8th of July, 1521, by which it 
was stipulated that the duchy of Milan was to be taken 
from the French and given to Francesco Maria Sforza, and 
Parma and Piacenza to be restored to the Pope. Leo subsi¬ 
dized a body of Swiss, and Prospero Coionna with the 
Spaniards from Naples joined the Papal forces at Bologna, 
crossed the Po at Casaltnaggioro, joined the Swiss, and drove 
the French governor Lautrec out of Milan. In a short time 
the duchy of Milan was once more clear of the French, and 
restored to the dominion of Sforza. Parma and Piacenza 
were again occupied by the Papal troops. Leo at the 
same time declared Alfonso d'Este a rebel to the Holy See 
for having sided with the French, whilst the Duke on his 
part complained of the bad faitli of the Pope in keeping 
possession of Modena and Reggio. The news of the taking 
of Milan was celebrated at Rome witli public rejoicings, 
but in the midst of all this Leo fell ill, on the 25th of Novem¬ 
ber, and died on thu 1st of December, 1521, being 46 years 
of age, not without suspicion of poison, though some have 
maintained that he died a natural death. 

Leo wa3 generous, or rather prodigal ; he was fond of 
splendour, luxury, and magnificence, and therefore often in 
want of money, which he was obliged to raise by means 
not always creditable. He bad a discerning taste, was a 
ready patron of real merit, was fond of wit and humour, not 
always refined, and which at times degenerated into buf¬ 
foonery. This was indeed one of his principal faults. His 
state policy was like that of his contemporaries in general, 
and not so bad as that of some of them. He contrived 
however to keep Roma and the Papal territory, as well as 
Florence, in profound peace during his nine years’pontificatc, 
no trifling boon, whilst all the north of Italy was ravaged by 
French and Germans and Spaniards, who committed all 
kinds of atrocities. He was by no means neglectful of 
business, although be wsb fond of conviviality and ease, but 
even his enemies have not substantiated any charge against 
his morals. He did not, and perhaps could not, enforce a 
strict discipline among the clergy or the people of Rome, 
where profligacy and licentiousness had reigned almost 
uncontrolled ever since the pontificate of Alexander VI. 

The services which Loo rendered to literature are many 
He encouraged the study of Greek, founded a Greek col 
lege at Rome, established a Greek press, and gave the di 
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rection of it to John Lascaris; he restored the Roman Uni* 
versity and filled its numerous chairs with professors; he 
directed the collecting of MSS. of the classics, and also of 
Oriental writers, as well as the searching after antiquities; 
and by his example encouraged others, and among them 
the wealthy merchant Chigi, to do the same. He patron¬ 
ized men of talent, of whom a galaxy gathered round him at 
Rome. Ho employed Michel Angelo at Florence and Ra¬ 
phael at Rome in the Vatican. He corresponded with 
Erasmus, Machiavelli, Ariosto, and other great men of 
his lime. He restored the celebrated library of his family, 
which on the expulsion of the Medici had been plundered 
anil dispersed, and which is now known by the name of the 
Biblioteca Laurenziana at Florence. In short Leo X., if not 
the most exemplary among popes, was certainly one of the 
most illustrious and meritorious of the Italian princes. 

(Guicciardini, Storia d'Italia ; Roscoo's Life and Pontifi¬ 
cate of Leo X,; the same in Italian, translated by Bossi, 
with numerous and valuable notes and additions. For the 
bulls and speeches of Pope Leo X. see Fabricius, ‘ Bibliotheca 
Latina Mediae et Infinite zEtatis.’) 

LEO XI., Cardinal Alessandro de’ Medici, had been 
sent by his predecessor, Clement VIII., legate to France, to 
receive Honri IV. into the bosom of the Catholic church. 
He was very old when elected, on the 1st of April, 1605, 
and he died on the 27th of the same month, it is said from 
the fatigue attending the ceremony of taking possession of 
the Patriarchal church of St. John in Laterano. 

LEO XII., Cardinal Annibale della Genga, born in 1760, 
of a noble family of the Romagna, was employed as nuncio to 
Germany and France, by Pius VII., who made him a car¬ 
dinal in 1816. On the death of Pius VU. he was elected 
pope, in September, 1823. He was well acquainted with 
diplomacy and foreign politics, and in the exercise of bis 
authority, and in asserting the claims of his see, he assumed 
a more imperious tone than his meek and benevolent pre¬ 
decessor. He re-established the right of asylum for crimi¬ 
nals in tho churches, and onforced the strict observance of 
meagre days. He was a declared enemy of the Carbonari 
and other secret societies. He proclaimed a jubilee for the 
year 1825; and in his circular letter accompanying the 
bull, addressed to the patriarchs, primates, archbishops, and 
bishops, he made a violent attack on the Bible Societies, us 
acting in opposition to the decree of the Council of Trent, 
session iv., concerning the publication and use of the Sacred 
Books. Leo also entered into negotiations with the new 
states of South A merica, for the sake of filling up the vacant 
sees. He gave a new organization to the university of the 
Sapienza at Rome, which consists of five colleges or facul¬ 
ties, namely, theology, low, medicine, philosophy, and 
philology; and he increased the number of the professors, 
and raised their emoluments. He published, in October, 
1824, a Moto Proprio, or decree, reforming the administra¬ 
tion of the Papal State, and also the administration of jus¬ 
tice, or Procedura Civile, and he fixed the fees to be paid by 
the litigant pavtius. He corrected several abuses, and studied 
to maintain order and a good police in bis territories. He 
died in February, 1829, and was succeeded by Pius VIII. 

LEO, JOHN, was a Moor of Granada, who, retiring into 
Africa, when his native place was taken in 1492, received 
the surname of Avkicamus. After travelling a considera¬ 
ble time in Europe, Asia, and Africa, he was taken at sea 
by pirates, and subsequently abjured the Mohammedan re¬ 
ligion under Pope Leo X. He is believed to have died 
about 1526. His ‘Description of Africa ’ was first written 
in Arabic, and afterwards translated by its author into 
Italian. It was translated into Latin by John Florian, 8vo. 
Antw„ 1556; 24mo., Lugd. Bat., Elzev., 1632; and into 
French by Jean Temporal, 2 tom. fob, Lyon, 1556. Marmol 
tho Spaniard appropriated to himself the greater part of the 
text of this work without acknowledging it. Leo Africanus 
wrote also the ‘ Lives of the Arabian Philosophers,’ printed 
byHottinger, in Latin, at Zurich, fol., 1664 ; they were again 
published, from a different manuscript, in the 13th volume 
of Fabricius’s ‘ Bibliotheca.’ (Moreri’s Diet,; Chalmers’s 
Biagr. Diet., vol. xx.) 

LEO, LEONARDO, a celebrated composer, who flou¬ 
rished during the early half of the lost century, was born at 
Naples in 1694, and received his musical education under 
Alessandro Scarlatti, having for his fellow-disciples Durante, 
Vinci, Porpora, &c. He soon distinguished himself by his 
Italian operas, which gained for him a high reputation, and 


are mentioned by musical critics in strong te.ms bf praise. 
But how fleeting was the fame arisi ng from such compositions 
till Mozart appeared, and gave them immortal life I Out 
uf the many produced by Leo notone survives; and had 
he not dedicated a portion of his time to the church, his 
name would now have been utterly forgotten. His Dixit 
Dominus, his Miserere, masses, and other sacred music, will 
always be esteemed for the grandeur of their style, their 
deep feeling, the sensible manner in which the words are 
set, and for greatness of effeot produced by comparatively 
simple means. He will be remembered too in musical 
history as the master of Piccini, Jomelli, and other able 
composers. He died at Naples, in 1755. 

LEO ALLA'TIUS. [Allatixjs.] 

LEO (the Lion), a constellation of the Zodiac, which 
commemorates the Nemsean lion killed by Hercules in the 
mythology of the Greeks. It is surrounded by Ursa Major, 
Leo Minor, Cancer, Hydra, Sextans, Virgo, and Coma Be¬ 
renices. A line drawn through the pole star and the lowest 
of the four in the Great Bear (or y) passes through Deneb 
(or 0 Leonis); and a line drawn through the bright starRe- 
gulus (or a Leonis) of the first magnitude and Deneb passes 
nearly through Arcturus. The principal stars are as 
follows: — 
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LEO MINOR, a constellation of Heveliut, surrounded 
by Ursa Major, Lynx, Cancer, and Leo. Its principal stars 
are as follows :— 
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LEO'DICE (Zoology), a name given by Savigny to a 
genus of Dorsibrancliiata, Eunice of Cuvier. [Dorsi- 

BRAN CHI AT A.l 

LEOMINSTER. [Herefordshire.] 

LEO'N, REYNO DE, one of the former great divisions 
of Spain, originating in the political formation of that 
country into different kingdoms, which grew out of the 
successive conquests of the Christians from the Moors. The 
kingdom of Leon was the earliest of these, and was formed 
by ine Christians coming out of the fastnesses of Asturias 
and extending their conquests southwards to the Duero. 
The immediate successors of Pelayo were called kings of 
Oviedo or of Asturias, because that province was then tire 
only part free from the Moors, and had never been conquered 
by them. Alfonso, called the Catholic, a.d. 739 to 757, con¬ 
quered the towns of Leon, Astorga, Simancas, Zamora, Sala¬ 
manca, and Ledesma, as well as part of Galicia. These were 
added to the dominions of the Asturian kings, though held 
on the precarious tenure of either paying tribute to the 
neighbouring Moors, or having todefend them against their 
incursions. It was Garcia, son and successor of Alfonso III., 
who, about a.d. 910, transferred the seat of sovereignty 
from Oviedo to Leon. Henceforth the Christian kingdom 
in Northern Spain was called the kingdom of Leon and 
Asturias, and was independent of the kingdom of Navarra, 
which was on the other side of the Ebro. The counts of 
Castilla, who had formed another Christian state between 
the two, were for a timo dependent, nominally at least, on 
the kings of Leon, until a d. 1035, when Castilla became an 
independent kingdom under a branch of the royal house of 
Navarra. The boundaries of all these kingdoms were of course 
not clearly or fixedly determined. Almost always at war, 
cither with the Moors or among themselves, the extent of 
their respective territories varied with every reign,or rather 
with every fresh campaign. The male line of the kings 
of Leon became extinct with Bcrmudo 111. in the year 
1037, whose sister had married Fernando, king of Castile, 
who thus united both crowns. But at his death San- 
cho, one of his sons, had Castile, and Alfonso had Leon 
and Asturias. The two kingdoms remained distinct, 
although their crowns were sometimes worn by the same 
person, for nearly two centuries, until Fernando 111., in 
1230, permanently united the two kingdoms, assuming the 
title of king of Leon and Castilla, which his successors 
retained. 

The territory known by the name of the kingdom of Loon 
comprised six provinces, namely, Leon, properly so culled; 
Palencia; Toro; Zamora; Salamanca; and Valla¬ 
dolid. They are all comprised in the basin of the Duero, 
between the Asturian mountains on the north, the Sierra 
de Gata and Sierra de Gredos to the south, which divide 
the basin of the Duero from that of the Tagus, or province 
of Estremadura, and lietween the boundaries of Burgos and 
Segovia in Old Castile on the east, and the frontiers of 
Portugal and Galicia on the west. The whole extent of 
the kingdom of Leon is roughly calculated at 21.000 square 
miles, and its population at 1,215,000 inhabitants. The 
name and antient boundaries of thq kingdom of Leon are 


now a mere historical remembrance: all Spain being at 

E resent divided into provinces, the old division by kingdoms 
as become obliterated. 

LEO N, THE PROVINCE OF, is bounded north by 
the Asturias, south by the province of Zamora, cost by that 
of Palencia, and west by Galicia. It is nearly 100 miles in 
length from east to west, and about 50 wide from north to 
south, and its population is reckoned at 311,700 inhabitants. 
The province belongs mainly to the basin of the Duero, 
being crossed from north to south by the E»la, which rises 
in the mountains of Valdeburon, on the borders of Asturias, 
and flows southwards into the province of Zamora, where 
it enters the Duero. The Esla is joined in its course by 
many streams, both from the east and the west. There is 
i small part of the province of Leon, west of Astorga, 
which forms part of the baBin of the Miiio, being watered by 
the Sil and other tributaries of that river. An offset of 
the Asturian chain, which runs southward to the west of 
Astorga, forms the limit between the two river-basins. 
The surface of Leon Is mountainous in the north of the 
province where it rises towards the Asturian chain, but 
it slopes to the south, where it sinks into the plain of the 
Duero. The country produces corn, though not sufficient 
for the consumption; fruit and vegetable., in abundance, 
and hemp, flax, and wine, which however is not so good 
as the wine of Toro and Rueda. Large herds of cattle and 
flocks of sheep, as well as horses and mules, are reared 
in tiiis province. There are few manufactories; coarse 
woollen cloths are made near Astorga, and much flax is 
spun by the distaff and bleached, and forms an article of 
export. The country people of Leon are very simple in 
their manners, and deficient in comforts and refinement; 
there are few proprietors among them, most, of them being 
tenants or labourers of the estates of the nobility and cor¬ 
porations. 

The two principal towns of the province are:—1. Leon 
(Legio Septima), an old and now somewhat decayed city, 
said to have been built by the Roman soldiers of the 7th 
legion, in the time of Vespasian ; it was for more than two 
centuries the residence of the kings of Christian Spain. Its 
cathedral, built in the thirteenth century, is one of the 
finest in Spain, and contains the tombs of the old kings. 
There are two other collegiate churches, San Marco and 
San Ysidro. The Plaza Mayor, or principal square, is 
handsome, and there are other squares adorned with foun¬ 
tains. Leon contains about G000 inhabitants. 2. Astorga. 
The other towns of the province are Sahagun, with a cele¬ 
brated Benedictine convent; Ponferrada; Villafranea, on 
the high road to Galicia ; Benavides, &e. 

LEONARD, ST. [Vienne, Haute.] 

LEONARDO of PISA, or LEONARDO BONACCI. 
an Italian mathematician who lived at tiie commencement 
of the thirteenth century, was the first person who brought 
to Europe the knowledge of algebra. His work was never 
printed, but is preserved at Rome, and is described in Cos- 
sali’s ‘ History of Algebra.’ From Italy the knowledge of 
algebra was long afterwards communicated to the rest of 
Europe. Ho was author of a treatise preserved in the 
Magliabecclii library at Florence, entitled ' Practica Geo¬ 
graphy.’ 

LECFNIDAS, King of Sparta, commanded the Grecian 
troops sunt to maintain the pass of Thermopyl® against the 
invading army of the Persians under Xerxes, b.C. 480. The 
force under his command amounted to 4200 men, besides 
the Opuntian Locvi and a thousand Phoeians. With these, 
during two days’ fight, ho defended the narrow defile which 
was the usual passage from Thessaly to the southern parts 
of Greece; and probably he would have frustrated the ut¬ 
most efforts of the invader but for the discovery, by some 
renegades, of a circuitous and unfrequented pass by which 
a body of the invaders crossed Mount CEta. On receiving 
intelligence that his position was thus turned, Leonidas 
dismissed all his soldieis except 300 Spartans; the The¬ 
bans, whose fidelity to the common cause was suspected; 
and the Thespians, 700 in number, who resolved to shore 
the fate and the glory of the Spartans,—for the laws of 
Sparta forbade her citizens to turn their hacks upon any 
odds; and in this great emergency, when many states 
seemed inclined to yield to Persia, Leonidas probably 
thought that the effect to be produced by a great ex¬ 
ample of self-devotion and obedience was of more import¬ 
ance to the cause of Greece than the preservation of a 
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certain number of her boat soldiers. Being surrounded 
and attacked in front and rear, the Spartans and Thespians 
fell to a man after making vast slaughter: the Thebans 
asked and received quarter. The corpse of Leonidas was 
mutilated and exposed on a cross by Xerxes. A stone lion 
was afterwards raised near the spot where he fell. The 
slain were buried where they fell, and their memory was 
honoured by monumental pillars. Two of the inscriptions 
ran thus:—‘ Here 4000 men from Peloponnesus once 
fought three millions‘ Stranger, tell the Lacedsmonians 
that we lie here, obeying their laws.’ This self-devotion 
of Leonidas, the beginning of the grandest war related in 
history, has ever been held to be among the noblest recorded 
instances of heroism and patriotism. 

We have followed the account of Herodotus (vii., 202, 
Sec.). Diodorus and Plutarch relato it somewhat differ¬ 
ently. 

LEONINE VERSES, a kind of measure much in 
fashion during the middle ages. It consists properly of the 
Latin hexameter, or hexameter and pontumeter rhymed. 
No less than ten varieties in the fall of the rhymes are 
counted; but that which is by far tlio most common is 
when the cocsura on the fifth syllable rhymes with the end 
of the line, as for example: 

* En Rex Edvard us, tlebaccliane ut Leopnrdus.’ 

Thero is an example of a modern attempt at Leonine 
verses in Parnell's translation of a passage in the ‘ Rape of 
the Lock,' beginning, 

' Et nunc diloctum speculum pro moro retectum.' 

The rhymes appear universally to be dissyllabic. The clas¬ 
sical metre is however not essential. We find in the antient 
hymns of the Roman Catholic Church the rhythm of mo¬ 
dem versification:— 

* Quid sum miser tunc dicturus, 

Quern putronum rognturus, 

Cum vix justua sit seeurua ?’ 

Or in the famous song of W alter de Mapes, archdeacon of 
Oxford in the timo of Henry II.: 

* Mild ost proposilum in taberna mori, 

Vinum nit upposiluiu morientia ori, 

lit tlienut, cum \euorhit Angelorum chori, 

Dens sit propitius huic potatorl.' 

The term is said to be derived from Leoninus, a monk of 
the twelfth century, the reputed inventor of this mode of 
composition, which however is shown to go back as far at 
least os the third. It went out of fashion with the revival 
of classical learning. For more particulars see Sir A. 
Croke, ‘ Essuy on tlio Origin, Progress, and Decline of 
Latin Verse,’ quoted in the ‘ Encycl. Mutr.,’ which has a 
long article on this subject; also a tract from the MSS. of 
Ben'et College, Cambridge, containing rules for Leonine 
verses, edited by Dr. Nasmith, 1778. 

LEO'NTODON TARA'XACUM (Dandelion), a peren¬ 
nial herbaceous plant of frequent occurrence. The root, 
leaves, and flower stem (scape) contain much milky juice; 
but the root only is employed in medicine: though the 
leaves by blanching can be rendered fit for use as a salad, 
retaining then only a moderate degree of bitterness. The 
root of plants which arc three or four years old should alono 
bo collected, and at Midsummer ; as young plants, or roots 
collected in suring, merely contain a reddish mucilaginous 
juice, while those of older plants taken up in summer havo 
a brown bitter and saline juice. Thoso from rich soil 
are not so potent as those from a poorer land. The root 
may either be speedily and carefully dried for preservation, 
or the expressed juice may be inspissated, and so form what 
is termed the extract. 

The chemical constitution is—a peculiar bittor principle, 
grumous BUgar and inulin, and probably some important 
salts. 

Either an infusion, decoction, or extract possesses seda¬ 
tive, deobstruent, and diuretic properties. In chronic 
subacute inflammation of the stomach or liver, enlarge¬ 
ments of the liver or spleen, it proves more beneficial than 
almost any other vegetable remedy. In many cases of 
dropsy, particularly connected with obstruction or the liver, 
it has often succeeded when all other diuretics have foiled. 
It is very extensively employed in Holland to obviate the 
effects of the intermittents or agues common there, and 
wito the greatest advantage. The extract, unless very care¬ 
fully prepared, soon ferments and spoils. 
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LEOPARDS, the name by which the greater spotted 
cats are known. 

Leopards op the Old World. 

The form seems to have its most perfect development in 
the antient continent and the islands of the Old World, 
though it must be admitted that the American Jaguar, in 
point of size, strength, and sturdiness of make, excels the 
Leopards of Asia and Africa. 

The Panther, Felis pardus of Linnasus, first claims our 
notice. It has been a question whether the Leopard and 
Panther are distinct species, or only varieties. Linnaus, 
in his last edition of the ‘ Systema Naturae,’ included 
under the specific name of Felis Pardus the Panthera, 
Pardalis, Pardus, and Leopardus of Gesner; Pardus mas, 
Panthera femina of Alpin (Aigypt); Pardalis of Ray, 
Tigris mexicana of Hernandez; and Pinuum Dasypus, N le- 
retnb., Nat. Under the specific name of Onoa he includes 
Pardus s. Lynx Brasiliensis of Ray, and the Jaguara of 
Marcgrave. He has no species named Leopardus; but 
Gmelin has, and in his edition we find the following 
species:—1. F. pardus — F. cauda elongata, corpore maculis 
superioribus orbiculatis; inferioribus virgatis—(tho de¬ 
scription of Linnmus) Schreb., Saeuglh., iii, p. 384, t xeix., 
with the following references and synonyms -.—Felis ex 
albo ttavicans, maculis nigris in dorso orbiculatis, in ventre 
longis, Bliss., Quadr.; the names of Gesner and Ray as 
quoted above, Pardus maculis seu scutulis variis, Ludolf, 
Aithiop.; Panlhere of Buffon. 2. F. Unica, Once, Button. 
3. F. Leopardus — F. cauda mediocri, corpore fusco maculis 
subcoadunatis nigris. Erxl., Syst. Mamm., p. 509, n. 5 ; 
Schreb., Saeugth., iii., p. 387, t. ci.; Unc.ia, Caj., Op., p. 42, 
Gesn., Quadr., p. 825; Leopard of Button. 4. F. Onca, tho 
Jaguar. 

Cuvier separates the Panther from tlieLoopard specifically. 

The Panther, La Panthere, bo makes the Felis pardus 
of Linnmus, and the Pardalis, t) irapSdKts of the antients. 
He describes tho Panther as yellow above, white beneath, 
with six or seven rows of black spots in the form of roses, 
that is to say, formed by an assemblage of five or six small 
simple spots on each side; the tail of the length of the 
body, not reckoning the head. This species he speaks of 
as being spread throughout Africa aim in the warm coun¬ 
tries of Asia, as well as in the Indian Archipelago; and bo 
states that be has seen individuals where the ground-colour 
of the fur is black, with spots of a still deeper black (Felis 
melas. Per.), but that they do not form a spocies, observing 
that both yellow and black cubs have been seen sucking 
the same mother (1829).* Pennant (Hist. Quadr., 1793 
figures a Black Leopard, and describes tlio variety as fol¬ 
lows :—‘ In the Tower of London is a black variety, brought 
from Bengal by Warren Hastings, Esq. The colour uni¬ 
versally is a dusky black, sprinkled over with spots of a 
glossy black, disposed in the same forms as those of the 
Leopard: cn turning aside tho hair, beneath appears a tinge 
of tho natural colour.’ 

The Leopard, Felis Leopardus of Linnmus, as he quotes 
it (but it is not mentioned by Linnseus in his last edition of 
the ‘ Syst. Nat.;’ it appears, as we have seen, in Gmelin’s 
edition), Cuvier assigns to Africa, remarking that it is 
similar to the Panther, but with ten rows of smaller spots. 
These two species, lie adds, are smaller than the Jaguar; 
and he says that there is a third, a little lower on the legs, 
with the tail equalling the body and head in length, and 
with more numerous and smaller spots (Felis chalybeata, 
Herm. Schreb., 101). 

Cuvier does not notice the Panther, & irivOtjp of Aristotle 
(Hist. Anim., vi. 35), and indeed this animal is supposed 
by many not to have been one of the Leopard kind. In a 
note to Felis chalybeata, Cuvier states that it is to that 
species M. Temminck applies the name of Panther; but 
the former adds that it is certain that the Panther so well- 
known to the antients, and which appeared so often in tho 
.Roman shows end games, could not be an animal from the 
recesses (* fond ’) of Eastern Asia. 

Cuvier does not insert in the text of his * Rdgne Ani¬ 
mal’ the Ounce of Button; but in a note to the second edi¬ 
tion he speaks of it as differing from the Panthers and the 
Leonards by more unequal spots, more irregularly scattered, 
partly notched or ringed, &c., and as appearing to be found 
m Persia ; adding, that his knowledge of it is only derived 

* But not* M. Lomou'i (* frtnuel,’ 1827) nocount o t Ftlit mda I, Vitas, 
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from Buffon’s figure, and from that which Mr. Hamilton 
Smith has inserted in the English translation of the ‘ Rigne 
Animal,' from an individual which had been seen living, in 
London. 

The Panther and the Leopard -were once regarded by M. 
Temminck as varieties of the same species, Felis Lenpardus, 
but he has separated them specifically in his Monograph. 

Colonel Smith’s Ounce was detected by him in the Tower 
when that fortress included a menagerie among its attrac¬ 
tions. The animal is said to have been brought from the 
Gulf of Persia, but we only learn that it was very distinct 
from all other species in make, markings, and general ap¬ 
pearance. (See post.) 

The same author describes the Panther of the antients 
os standing higher than the Jaguar, and as approaching in 
its form, which is slender, to that of the Hunting Leopard, 
Felis jubata, though much larger in proportion. 

M. Lesson enumerates the following Leopards as be¬ 
longing to the Old Continent 

Felis Panthere, Felis Pardus, Linn., Tomra., Monog. 
Loss than the Leopard; tail as long as tho body and head. 
Locality, Bengal; and probably does not exist in Africa. 

Felis Leopard, Felis Lerypardus, Lin. (GmeL), Temm.; 
Felis Pardus, Cuv.; Faahd of the Arabs. Rather less 
than a lioness; tail (22 vertebrae) of the length of tho body. 
Locality, Africa and India. 

Felis jubata, the Clietah, or Hunting Leopard. Locality, 
Southern Asia. 

Among those Felidce which are distributed in the Poly¬ 
nesian group of islands (lies Asiatiques do la Polynesie) 
M. Lesson notices 

Felis Me/as, Peron, observing that this animal, which 
M. Temminck believed to bo a variety of tho Leopard, con¬ 
stitutes, on the contrary, a specius ontireiy conflnod to 
Java, and especially in tho most isolated eastern districts, 
such as Blambangan. (Brambanan ?) The size of the ani¬ 
mal he states to be that of the Panther; its fur of a deep 
black, on which arc traced zones of the same colour but 
less lustrous. This leopard, which is called Arimaou by 
the Javanese, is used for the singular combats of the Pam- 
pok, for tho details of which M. Lesson refers to tho ‘ Zool. 
de la Coquillc,’ t. i., p. 139. He adds that he saw a beau¬ 
tiful specimen belonging to the resident of Sourabaya, and 
he was assured that Felis Melos was not rare in the island. 
He also refers to Felis Mac.roc.elis, Horsfleld. Localities, 
Sumatra and Borneo (1827). 

Mr. Bennett ( Gardens and Menagerie of the Zoological 
Society, ) 830) says, ‘ Whether the Leopard and the Pan¬ 
ther are in reality distinct species, and if so, on what 
particular characters the spocitic distinction depends, are 
questions that have been so variously solved by writers of 
the highest eminence, that wo cannot, without better oppor¬ 
tunities for comparison of specimens than we at present 
possess, adopt the conclusions to which any one of them lias 
come upon the subject. Linnmus, not perceiving any suffi¬ 
cient grounds of distinction, referred both names to one and 
the same animal; Buffon added a third, that of tho Ounce, 
and increased the confusion by describing as the Panther 
of the antients, and an animal of the Old Continent, the 
Jaguar, which is now known to bo peculiar to the New; 
Cuvier subsequently founded a distinction upon the greater 
or smaller number of rows of spots disposed along the sides 
of the body; and Temminck, rejecting these characters as 
unimportant, has lately fixed upon the comparative length 
of the tail as affording the only sure means of discrimina¬ 
tion. In this uncertainty the question remains for the 
present; but there can be no doubt of the complete dis¬ 
tinction between both the animals involved in it and that 
which we have figured, the mistaken Panther of Buffon, 
the Jaguar of Brazil, and Felis Onpa of systematic writers. 
It may not however be useless to observe, that of the figures 
given by Buffon as Panthers and Jaguars, that which is 
entitled the male Panther is in all probability a Leopard; 
the female is unquestionably a Jaguar; the Jaguars of the 
original work, and of the supplement, are either Ocelots or 
Chatis; and that which purports to be the J aguar or Leo¬ 
pard, although probably intended for aChotah, is not clearly 
referrible by its form and markings to any known species.’ 

Mr. Swainson, in his ‘Classification of Quadrupeds’ 
(1835), leave? the question untouched. In his ‘ Animals 
in Menageries ’ (1838), he gives the following species:— 

The Leopard, Leopard, Cuvier Felis Leopardus, H. 
Smith, in Griff., Cuv 


The Panther, Felis Pardus, Linn., Hamilton Smith. 
Panthers, Cuvier. 

Panther of the antients, Felis Pardus Anliquorum, Ha¬ 
milton Smith, in Synopsis of Griff, Cuv. 



Under the title ‘ Leopard,’ Mr. Swainson says, 4 Although 
the namesof Leopard and Panther have been long familiar 
in common language, and have conveyed tho idea of two 
distinct species, yot it is perfectly clear that no scientific 
writer of the last generation either described, or indeed 
appeared to know, in what respects the animals differed. It 
seems that numerous specimens of what is called the leopard 
aro in tho Zoological Gardens, and one lias been figured in 
the book so entitled; but Mr. Bennett lias not made tho 
slightest attempt to investigate the subject, or to throw any 
light upon this difficult question. In this dilemma we shall 
therefore repose on the opinions of Major Hamilton Smith, 
whose long experience and accuracy of obsonation aro well 
known, and whose authority in this department of nature 
deservedly ranks above that of any other naturalist of this 
country. The Leopard, as defined by Major Smith, when 
compared with the Jaguar and the Panther of naturalists, 
is uniformly of a paler yellowish colour, rather smaller, 
and the dots rose-formed, or consisting of seieral dots par¬ 
tially united into a circular figure in some instances, and 
into a quadrangular, triangular, or other less determinate 
forms in othors: there are also several single isolated black 
spots, which more especially occur on tho outside of the 
limbs. The Panther, according to Professor Lichstenstein 
of Berlin, “ resembles the Jaguar in having the same num¬ 
ber of rows of spots, but is distinguished by having no full 
spots on the dorsal line.” But, as Major Smith observes, 
it does not appear that full spots on the dorsal line always 
make a specific character of the Jaguar; and the Asiatic 
Leopard is sometimes distinguished by this peculiarity, 
though it does not in other respects resemble the American 
animal. When therefore it is said that the Panther much 
resembles the Jaguar, it is always to be strongly suspected 
that the type whence the observations have been taken is 
in reality an American animal.’ Mr. Swainson then, after 
copying Major Smith’s scientific description of the Leopard, 
proceeds to say, ‘Onr own opinion of the specific dissimila¬ 
rity between the Leopard and the Panther, judging from 
what has been written on the subject, is in perfect unison 
with that of Major Smith : while the following remark of 
that observing naturalist, incidentally inserted in his ac¬ 
count of tho Panther of antiquity, scums to us almost con¬ 
clusive:—“The open spots which mark all the Panthers 
have the inner surface of the annuli or rings more fulvous 
(in other words darker) than the general colour of the sides; 
but in the Leopard no such distinction appears, nor is there 
room, as the small and more congregated dots are too close 
to admit it.” In truth, if there is any reliance to be placed 
in the most accurate figures hitherto published, the small 
spots of the Leopard and tin large ones of the Panther 
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most strike even a casual observer, and lead bim to believe 
that the two animals were called by different names.' 

In the * Gemmse et Sculpture Antique’ of Gronovius 
there is an engraving of a boy driving a car drawn by 
two Panthers, rather high on their legs, from a cornelian, 
headed ' Carro di Bachobut Gronovius thinks that though 
this ‘ reda’ may be attributed to Bacchus, it may nevertheless 
be taken for a representation of one from the Circensian 
games, for’ which opinion he gives his reasons. Captain 
Smyth, R.N., in his interesting ‘ Descriptive Catalogue of 
a Cabinet of Roman Imperial Large Brass Medals,’ notices 
a modal of Commodus, on the reverse of which the emperor 
on horseback galloping across the field, with a chlamys 
floating behind him, is in the act of casting a dart at a 
Panther, which is ‘ showing fight.’ He also refers to the 
figure of a Lynx or Panther on the reverse of one of Sep- 
timius Severus, and to that of a Panther (among other ani- 
mnls) on the smaller coins of Gallienus. 

With regard to the Felis Purdus Antiquorum of Smith, 
Mr. Swainson remarks that the species, if such it really be, 
is supposed to be the animal known to antient writers by 
the name of Panthera. It is however, he adds, now so rare, 
or has been so little distinguished, that Major Smith is 
only acquainted with one example, which is in the museum 
of the elector of Hesse Cassel, in whose menagerie it had 
probably lived. Nothing was known of its native country 
or of its manners. (See H. Smith’s description, including 
characters intermediate between the Jaguar of America 
ami the Panthers and Leopards of the Old World.) 

Mr. Swainson also notices the Ounce in the same work, 
referring to Major Smith’s description, and regretting that 
that able zoologist had not entered into further particulars. 
Mr. Swainson states that, judging from the figure engraved 
from Mr. Smith’s drawing, he should term it a lower and 
more thick-set animal than the Panther ; the spots larger, 
more irregular, and much fewer, but differing more espe¬ 
cially in having the tail decidedly annulated with black 
rings, while those of all the Panthors are spotted. The body, 
he adds, is described as whitish; while yellow or fawn-colour 
is the universal tint both of the Panthers and Leopards. 

In June, 1837, Mr. Gray brought before the notice of a 
meeting of the Zoological Society of London some Mamma¬ 
lia which he had lately purchased for the British Museum 
from a collection made by the late Colonel Cobh in India, 
among which was an adult specimen of the Once of Buffon 
( Hist. Nat.), on which Sclireber formed his Felis uncia, 
which has been regarded by Cuvier, Temminck, and most 
succeeding authors as a leopard, but which, continued Mr. 
Gray, ‘is a distinct species, easily known by the thick¬ 
ness of its fur, the paleness of its colour, the irregular form 
of the spots, and especially by the great length and thick¬ 
ness of the tail. Mr. Gray observed, that a more detailed 
description of this animal was unnecessary, as it agreed in 
all particulars with the young specimen described by Buffon. 



Ounce. From the specimen in the British Museum. 


Of tho manners of the true Leonards in a state of nature 
not much seems to be known. They are very active, climb 
well, and take their prey by surprise. In captivity they are 
play (hi, but apt to be treacherous. Mrs. Bowdich" won the 
heart of a Leopard by kindness, and, by presenting him with 
lavender-water in a card-tray, taught fiim to keep his claws 
sheathed. The luxurious animal revelled in the delicious 
essence almost to extacy; but he never was suffered to have 
it if he put forth his claws. Wo regret that our limits will 
not allow us to give this lady’s graphic account of her amia- 

• Now Mn. Let 


ble favourite 1 Sai, which the reader will find in Loudon’s 
‘ Magazine.' 

For an account of the prickle occasionally found at the 
extremity of the tail of the Leopard, see Lion. 

Among the larger Spotted Cats of the Old World we 
must notice the Rimau-Dahan, Felis Macrocelie, Temm., 
Hors. Felis nebqlosa f H. Smith, Griffith. 

This species partakes in some measure of the markings 
of both the Tiger and Leopards, though it seems to be more 
nearly allied to the latter than to the former. 

Description .—Probable size when full grown about four 
feet from the nose to the root of the tad, which may be 
reckoned at three feet six inches; height at shoulder about 
one foot ten inches. Colour whitish grey, with an inclina¬ 
tion to ashy or brownish grey, no yellow or red tint. Stripes 
and spots dark, oblong, irregular, and broad on the shoulders, 
interrupted and angular on the sides, posterior edges of the 
broad spots and stripes marked by a line of deep velvet 
black; limbs stout, feet and toes robust, tail very long, 
largo, and lanuginous. 

Locality.— Sumatra. M. Temminck thinks it is also 
found on the continent of India, having received mantles 
belonging to tho Diakkers made of the skin of this species. 

The specimen brought to England alive by Sir Thomas 
Stamford Raffles was taken when very young in the forests 
of Bencoolen, and died during the process of dentition soon 
after its arrival. Dr. Horsfield gives the following dimen¬ 
sions : sex, female:— 


Length of the body and head, from the ex¬ 
tremity of the nose to the root of the tail 
Length of the tail .... 
Height at the shoulders 
Height at the rump .... 
Circumference of the abdomen 
Circumference of the neck . 


Ft. In. 

3 0 
2 8 
1 4 

1 3 

2 0 
1 2 


Sir Stamford Raffles gives the following account of the 
manners of the species from personal observation made on 
two individuals:—‘ Both specimens, while in a state of con¬ 
finement, were remarkable for good temper and playful¬ 
ness ; no domestic kitten could be more so; they were 
always courting intercourse with persons passing by, and 
in the expression of their countenance, which was always 
open and smiling, showed the greatest delight when noticed, 
throwing themselves on their backs, and delighting in being 
tickled and rubbed. On board the ship there wa» a small 
Musi Dog, who used to play rouud the cage and with the 
animal, and it was amusing to observe the playfulness and 
tenderness with which the latter came in contact with his 
inferior-sized companion. When fed with a fowl that died, 
he seized the prey, and after sucking the blood and tearing 
it a little, he amused himself for hours in throwing it about 
and jumping after it in the manner that a cat plays with a 
mouse before it is quite dead. He never seemed to look on 
man or children as prey, but as companions; and the na¬ 
tives assert that when wild, they live principally on poultry, 
birds, and the smaller kinds of deer. They are not found 
in numbers, and may be considered rather a rare animal, 
even in the southern part of Sumatra. Both specimens 
were procured from the interior of Bencoolen, on the banks 
of the Bencoolen river. They are generally found in the vi¬ 
cinity of villages, and are not dreaded by the natives, except 
as far as they may destroy the poultry. The nalives assert 
that they sleep and often lay wait lor their prey on trees; 
and from this circumstance they derive the name of Dahan, 
which signifies the fork formed by the branch of a tree, 
across which they are said to rest and occasionally stretch 
themselves. Both specimens constantly amused them¬ 
selves in frequently jumping and clinging to the top of their 
cage, and throwing a somerset, or twisting themselves round 
in the manner of a squirrel when confined, the tail being 
extended and showing to great advantage when so ex¬ 
panded.’ ( Zool. Joum., vol. i.) 

Dr. Horsfield, in the work above quoted, confirms the 
account of Sir Stamford from his own observation on the 
individual that was lodged on its arrival in Exeter 'Change. 
The Doctor, who does not appear to acquiesce in the iden¬ 
tity of Felis nebulosa with the Rimau-Dahan, gives in the 
same paper a most elaborate and accurate description of the 
tatter, to which wo must refer our readers. Ho also gives 
a figure (pi. xxi.) from a drawing made by the late William 
Daniell, Esq., R. A., a few days after the animal bad been 
placed in Exeter'Change. 
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Falli Mwiocalli. 


We now come to a very interesting form, one of those 
gradations by which Nature appears to pass from ono 
typo to another. The. Felis jubata of Sehreber, Chetah 
Cheetah, or Hunting Leopard, exhibits both in its ex¬ 
ternal form and habits such a mixture of the Feline and 
Canine tribes as to justify apparently the appropriate 
name Cynailtirus, employed by M. Wagler to designate it as a 
genus. Thus,as Mr. Bennett bserves (Tower Menagerie), 

* the Hunting Leopard, uniting to the system of dentition, 
the general habit, and many of the most, striking peculiari¬ 
ties of the cats, somo of the distinguishing features, and 
much of the intelligence, the teachableness, and the fidelity 
of the dog, becomes a sort of connecting link between two 
groups of animals otherwiso completely separated, and ex¬ 
hibiting scarcely any other character in common than the 
carnivorous propensities by which both are in a greater or 
less degree' actuated and inspired. ‘ Intermediate,’ con¬ 
tinues M*-Bennett, ‘ in size and shape between the leopard 
and the hound, he is slenderer in his body, more elevated 
on his legs, and less flattened on the fore part of his head 
than the form or, while he is deficient in the peculiarly 
graceful and lengthened form, both of head and body, 
which characterizes the latter. His tail is entirely that of 
a cat; and his limbs; although more elongated than in any 
other species of that group, seem to be bettev fitted for 
strong muscular exertion than for active and long-continued 
speed; From these and other indications, Mr. Bennett is 
of opinion that'the animal approaches muCh mare nearly 
to me bttts than the dogs, and continues it among the 
former. The anatomy of the Cheetah, us subsequently de¬ 
monstrated- by Mr. Owen at a meeting of tho Zoological 
-SaCiety of London, shows indeed that, in internal structure, 
j^iftte'lefopard is;:Undoubtedly feline: of its habits wo shall 
"lloreaffef : haVCf ; ocoasiSh, to speak. In the paper last above- 
‘Ott Dp'Anatomy of the Cheetah, Felis jubata, 
ScbKb.^ Xr. ©'wop commenced by remarking on Felis as 
—-- and by observing that the anatomical 
ds Composing it offers even fewer dif- 
I'lBteilieir'outward forms. The principal deviation 
pd was stated to be that which obtains 
iC Of the £tdfc (and, as Mr. Martin bos 
in tPoe of tbe, Jaguar also), where the larynx is 
* fab!edi»tariee from the posterior margin 


In the Cats ge 


Jagudn fim is>perhaps tfcft nfoat dfOraal of this gtau*. ; ' 

the fOrtfl of the oesophagus, and it^the transverse rugarat 
ftft lower halft the Cheetah was atathd to agree with tlsii 
Ltort/ as in it and in the other the oesmhagm ” 
was not p donned into the abdomen, but terminated imm*# 
diately after pM*i»g thwtwh the diaphragm "in the stomach.* 1 ; 
Hirorgan, awarding to Mr. Owen, has, in the Cheetah** 
all the peculiarities which are fouml in tho genus Fetit. •? 
The intestines also agrekin character with those (HftiSat 
graufc; and the caecum, as usual m it, is simple, having 
nonb of the convolution which Is. found in the Dog. The 1 
liver, pancreas, and spleen resembled those at the Cd& : $ 
generally; as did also the kidneys in the arborescent form. > 
of their superficial veins,—a form however equally common, ,f 
Mr. Owon remarks, to the Viverneke- ana the Felidce, ' 
which also agree in having spicules on the tongue. The 
viscera of tho thorax in the Cheetah agreed With those of , 
the Cats. The lytta, or rudiment of the lingual bone, so 
conspicuous in the Dog, is reduced in it, “a* in the other 
feline animals, to a small veBtige. There was rin bona of ’ . 
tho penis, and the giant had retro verted papilla. The elastic ’ 
ligaments of the ungual phalanges existed in the same 
number and position as those of the Lion ; they were how¬ 
ever longer and more slender, their length alone occasion¬ 
ing the incomplete retraction of the claws os compared with 
the rest of'the Felidce. Mr. Owen concluded by observing 
that in the circulating, respiratory, digestive, and genera¬ 
tive systems, the Cheetah conformed" to the typical struc¬ 
ture of the genus Felis. ( Zool. Proc., 1833.)* 

Mr. Bennett had very good opportunities of examining 
the Cheotah alive; and we therefore select his 

Description. —Ground-colour bright yellowish faWn 
above; nearly puro white beneath;, covered above and on , 
the sides by innumerable closely approximating spots, from 
half an inch to an inoh in diameter, which ore intensely 
black, and do not, as in the leopard and others of the spotted’. 
cats, form roses with a lighter centre, but are full aim com¬ 
plete. These spots, which aro wanting on tho chest and 
under part of the body, are larger on the back than on the . 
bead, sides, and limbs, whore they are more closely set; 
they are also spread along the tail, forming on the 1 greater 
part of its extent interrupted rings, which however become 
continuous as they approach its extremity, tho three or four 
last rings surrounding it completely. The tip of the tail is , 
white, as is also tho whole of. its under surface, with tho 
exception of tho rings just mentioned ; it is equally covered 
with long liair throughout its entire length, which is more 
than half that of tho body. The outside of the cars, which 
are short and rounded, is marked by a brood black spot at 
tho base, the tip, as also tho inside, being whitish. The 
upper part of the head is of a deeper tinge; and there is a 
strongly marked flexuous black line, of about half alt inch 
in breadth, extending from the inner angle of the eye to 
the angle of the mouth. The extremity of the nose is black, 
like that of a dog. The mane not very remarkable; con¬ 
sisting of a series of longer, crisper, and more upright haira 
which extend along the back of the neck and the anterior 
portion of the spine. Fur with little of the sleekness which , 
characterizes that of the cats, but exhibiting on the contrary 
a peculiar crispness not to be found in any other of the 
tribe. (.Tower Menagerie.) 

Localities.— Asia and Africa, according to Mr. Bennett, 
who says, ‘ Chardin, Bernier, Tavernier, and others of the 
older travellers hail related that in several parts of Asia it 
was customary to make use of a large spotted cat in the 
pursuit of game, and that this animal was called Youze in 
Persia and Chetah in India; but tho statements of these 
writers were so imperfect,. and the descriptions given by 
them so incomplete, that it was noxt to impossible to re- ... 
cognise the particular species intended. We now how- 
evor know with certainty that tho animal thug employed is » 
the Felis jubata of naturalists, which inhabits the greater <( 
part both of Asia and Africa. It is common in Indio and 
Sumatra, as Well as in Persia, and is well known both iu 
Senegal and at the Cape of Good Hope; but the ingenuity 
qf tiii-savage natives of the latter countries has not, «> ftr 
n * ‘ ‘ ’ * «-** 
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Mi. Swainson* states (‘Classification of Quadrupeds,‘ 1835) 
that the hunting leopards appear to be of two species,—one 
inhabiting Africa, the other India; and that it deserves 
attention that one of these possesses a sort of mane, of 
■which the other is said tube destitute. The mono how- 
jter, in specimens from both localities, seems to he much 
the same. The animal figured l>y Pennant ns the hunting 
leopard was brought from India by Lord Pi got. Three 
others, captured at Soringapaituu among the effects ofTippoo, 
were presented by Lord Harris to George HI., who placed 
them in the Tower. The couple from which Mr. Bennett 
made his accurate description came from Senegal. The 
Cheetah was indeed, as the last-mentioned zoologist re¬ 
marks, very imperfectly known in Europe till of late years. 
Linnaeus does not appear to have been acquainted with it, 
and Buffon's Gufpard was descitbed from the skm only. 
Gudpard is the name by which the skin of the animal was 
known commercially, in refoienco to the Senegal market; 
and Mr Bennett is of opinion that Buffon dosenbed it with¬ 
out suspecting its identity wiih the Asiatic animal, - ‘the 
tiained habits of which, misled probably by the authority of 
Tavernier.he erroneously attributed to his lraagmaiy Ounce t 
Subsequent French zoologists had rectified this emu, and 
it was generally believed that tlio tamed leopard of Boinior, 
tbe Youze: the Gufipard, and Tnvernier's Ounce, were one 
and the same animal; but it was not until a year or two 
ago*—Mr. Bennett wrote the passage quoted m 1829 — 
‘ that the possession of a living specimen, brought fi'-om 
Senegal, in (he menagerie of the Jardin du Hoi, enabled 
M. 1<\ Cuvier to ascertain its chaiactcrs with precision. 
The comparison of this African specimen with the skins 
sent from India, and with the notes and drawings made m 
that oountry by M. Duvaucel, at once puts an end to all 
doubts of the identity of the two animals.’ 

In 1831 Col. Sykes observed that Fe/is jubata, L.and 
Fells venatica, 11. Smith (Chreta of the Mahrattas), appear 
to be identical, the specific differences deduced from the hair 
originating in domestication. A skm of the wild animal, 
according to the Colonel, has a rough coat, m which the 
mane is marked, while domesticated animals from the same 
part of the country are destitute of mane and have asmootli 
coat. (Zool. Proc.) 

Utility to Man —In the East, where those heauliful nm- 
mals ore employed til llie chase, they are earned to the field 
in low oars whereon they aie chained. Each leopard is 
hooded. When the hunters come v illmi view of a herd of 
antelopes the leopard is unchained, Ins hood is removed, 
and the game is pointed out to him; for he ts directed in 
the pursuit by lus sight. Then he steals along cautiously 
and crouchingly, taking advantage of every means of masking 
his attack, till he has approached the beid unseen, within 
killing distance, when ho suddenly launches himself upon 
his quarry with five or six vigoious and rapid bounds, 
strangles it instantaneously, and drinks its blond. The 
huntsman now approaches the leopard, caicsses him, wins 
him liom ins prey by placing the blood which he collects in 
a wooden ladle under the nose of the animal, or by throwing 
lo him piecesof meat, and whilst In is thus kept quiet hoods 
him, toads him buck to his car, and there chums him. If the 
leopuid fails m consequence of the herd having lahen timely 
ahum, lie attempts no puisuit, but returns to lus ear with a 
dejected and mortified air. 

The skin is an article of some importance m the trade of 
Senegal, but appears to he neglected at the Cape of Good 
Hope, whore the annual is called Luipard by the Dutch 
colonists; indeed it seems to be of rare occurrence there, 
for Professor Lichtenstein notices one of the skills as being 
worn by a Kaffir chief as a badge of distinction. 

Of the habits of the hunting leopard, m a state of nature, 
not much is known: but it may be surmised that it captures 
its prey much in the aamo way as it does when employed in 
the Chase. Mr. Bennett gives a very pretty picture of the 
manners of the two that furnished his description; and as 
it would be spoiled by abridgment we liore insert it:—‘They 
are truly/ writes Mr. Bennett,' an elegant and graceful pair, 
having, when led out into the court-yard in their couples, 
very much of the air and manners of a brace of greyhounds. 
When noticed or fondled they pur like a cat; and this is 
their usual mode of expressing pleasure. If, on the other 

* ttr 8«»li,um lum.irlu,. toe rit ) ti nt tlio clr*« uto not MtnctUe. It will 
. ‘hf n ' .V r ‘ icI'imioc to Mr miatomtesl ScicnnOoO,One titty ton ro- 

Imotta, ttwagti tha tnwnotio# Is laaonpLstr. 
it Hut wf nut«, p. 43it, 


hand, they ire uneasy, whether that uneasiness arises from 
cold, from a craving after food, from a jealous apprehension 
of beiug neglected, or from any other cause, their note con¬ 
sists of a short uniform and repeated mew. They are ex¬ 
tremely fond of play, and their manner of playing very much 
resembles that of a oat; with this difference however, that 
it never, as in the latter animal, degenerates into malicious 
cunning or wanton mischief. Their character indeed seems 
to be entirely free ftom that sly and suspicious feeling of 
mistrust which is so strikingly visible in the manners and 
actions of all the cats, and which renders them so little 
susceptible of real or lasting attachment. The Chotahs, on 
the contrary, speedily become fond of those Who are kind 
to them, and exhibit their fondness in an open, frank, con¬ 
fiding manner. There can, in fact, be little doubt that they 
might, with the greatest facility, be reduced to a state of 
perfect domestication, and rendered nearly as familiar and 
faithful as the dog himself .’—(Tuwir Menagerie, London, 
8vo., 1829.) 

Most of the Hunting Leopards brought to England died in 
no long time after their airival, and the French seem to 
have had no better Success. The Zoological Society of 
London succeeded in keeping tbeir specimens very well • 
tho principal food given was loan mutton. 



American Leopards. 

The Jaguar, or American Panther, Fe/is Onca of Lin- 
me us, is the form of the Leopard found in the Now World. 
It is Hie Onza of Marcgrave and the Panther or Great Pan¬ 
ther oi tho furriers. 

In ioun tho Jaguar is robust, far stouter than the Leopuid, 
and is very stumgly, not to say clumsily built. The body 
is thicker, tho limbs shorter and fuller, and the tail scarcely 
leaches the ground when tlie animal is well up on its feet. 
The headis larger and rather shorter than that of the Leopard, 
and tlio pi utile of tlio forehead more pioininent. When 
full grown, the animal is Buid to measure fiom four to five 
feet from the nose to the root of tho Util. 1 These difierences 
of foim,’ says Mr. Bennett (‘ Gardens and Menagerie of the 
Zoological Sonet}’), ‘are accompanied by differences in 
colour and markings equally decisive. The general appear¬ 
ance is at the first glance the same in both; but the open 
roses of the Leopard are scarcely more than half the. size of 
those of the Jaguar, and they all enclose a space of one uni¬ 
form colour, in which, unless in some rare and acoidental 
instances, no central spots exist, while in the latter animal 
most of those which are arranged along the upper surface, 
near the middle lino of the back, are distinguished by ntio 
or two small black spots enclosed within tbeir circuit. The 
middle line itself is occupied in the Leopard by open roses 
intermixed with a few black spots of small size and roundish 
form; that of the.Tafp.mr, oil the eontraty, is marked by oho 
or two regular longitudinal lines of broad, elongated, deep 
black patches, sometimes extending several inches in length, 
and occasionally forming an almost continuous hand from 
between the shuuldera to the tail. Tho black rings towards 
the tip of the latter are also more completely circular than 
in the Leopard.’ . , 
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Rut IWskirt fit fa.'ftgAkr is sttbiefit to Which variation, 
ahS Sir WillwmKfardihe ($aturaHst l il Library , r * Matftmaua,’ 
vol. 11.) given, three figure*' from, flififerept’ sources illustrat¬ 
ing strongly marked differences in the spots. 

Locality, South America ; Paraguay and the Brazils 
principally, but it is »aiff*to have been found. from the 
Southern oxtremity to the Isthmus flf Darien. 

0abiis, CJiaes , dta—Mri Martin, in his anatpmidpl de*. 
scription of a Jaguar ‘that died ip tho Gardens at the Re¬ 
gent’s Park (Zool Proc-, 183,g),' notices the immense 
volume of the'cfiest as contrasted with that of tho abdomi¬ 
nal cavity, a circumstance which might, lie thinks, he con¬ 
sidered as furnishing im indgx to the habits and vital 
energy of this, tribe of active and ferocious quadrupeds. 
That the Jaguar is an animal of great power and frequently 
of a daring disposition,there ran be no doubt; but Un¬ 
balance of the evidence Is against its equalling, if not ex¬ 
ceeding, the royal tiger of the East in ferocity. Of its 
power D’Azara gives trie following anecdote. A Jaguar bad 
struck down a horse; and D’Azara gave instructions that 
the latter should be drawn within musket-shot of a tree 
wherein he intended Jto pass the night, in expectation that 
the Jaguar would return for his prey. While D’Azara was 
gono to prepare himself, the Jaguar returned from the 
opposite side of a river broad and deep, seized the horse in 
its mouth, drew it to the water some sixiy paces, swam 
across the river with it, landed it and drew it into a wood 
hard by. All this was witnessed b_\ the peison wlmtn 
D’Azara had placed in concealment to watch till Ins re¬ 
turn. 


The Jaguar is a most expert climber. Sonnini saw the 
scratches loft by the claws of one on tho smooth bark of a 
tree some forty feet high without branches. He traced the 
marks of several slips made by tho climber, but the animal 
bad at last reached trie top. Humboldt heard the Jaguar's 
roll from the tops of tho trees followed by the sharp shrill 
long whistle of the terrified monkeys, as they seemed to 
lice. None of the living quadrumancs or quadrupeds seem 
to come amiss to it, and birds and fish, winch last it is said 
to take in shallows, are sacrificed to its voracious appetite. 
The Jaguars will openly seize cattle, horses, and slu-ep from 
the enclosures; and the havock made by them is gieat, as 
will bu easily imagined when wo learn from Humboldt that 
their numbers are such that 1000 were killed annually in 
the Spanish colonics, and 2000 wore exported every year 
from Buenos Ayres only. Nor ate the reptiles free from its 
attacks. The empty shells of turtles were pointed out to 
Humboldt as having been emptied of their contents by the 
Jaguar, which, it seems, watches them as they come to the 
sandy beeches to lay their eggs, rushes on them, and turns 
them on their backs. lie then insinuates his paw hetweeti 
the shells, and scoops out ti\p contents as clean us if a sur¬ 
geon’s knife had been employed. As the beast turns many 
more than he can dovour at one meal, the Indians often 
profit by his dextrous cunning, lln will, it is stated, pur¬ 
sue this persecuted race into the water whore it is not very 
deep, ana will dig up and dovour tile eggs. 

With all this the Jaguar does not seem to be very dan¬ 
gerous to man, when boldly confronted, though D’Azara 
records frequent instances of his attacking the lord of the 
creation. The Jaguar will indeed often follow travellers, 
according to Sonnini and Humboldt, but the latter cele¬ 
brated naturalist and observer only beard of one instance 
where a Llanero was found torn in liis hammock, and that 
happened opposite the Island of Achaguus. He relates, on 
the'other hand, a story of two Indian children, a girl and a 
boy, the one about seven, the other about nine years old, 
who Were at play on the outskirts of a. village, about two 
o’clock fft the afternoon, When a large Jaguar came out of 
wpdd» bounding towards them playfully, his head down 
and His baCk arched, like a cat. He approached the boy, 
who was Sot sensible of his danger, and began to play with 
him, .till at las^the J aguar struok him so, hard on the head 
with his paw os to draw blood, whereupon the little girl 
struck Him, smartly with a small switch, and he was bound¬ 
ing. Wknotatall .instated, winm tho Indians, alarmed by 
the cribs pf the girl, cameup. 

When Mr. Waterton ( Wandetings) was encamped on the 
banks ofthe.Esseqnibo, he wag visited by one of these 
prowlers. ‘ Whenever ,the ;fire got taw the Jaguar came a 
little nearer; and when the lnman renewed it, he retired 
abruptly ; sometimes he would come within twenty yards: 
end then we had a view of him, sittingoh liis Hind legs like 


a dog: sometimes ho moved slowly to and fro; and at other 
times wb" could hear him mend liis pace, as if impatient,.' 
At last the lndian, not relishing the idea of having' such 
company, set up a most tremendous yell, The Jaguar 
bounded off like a race-horse, and returned no more. It 
appeared by tho print of liis foel next morning, that he was 
a full grown one. 

The Jaguar is said to make its attacks on quadrupeds by 
springing upon tbe neck of bis prey; then plncing one of 
lnijpaws upon the back of its head, while lie turns round 
the muzzle with the other, he dislocates the neck and de¬ 
prives it of life. 

Ho, in liis turn, falls a victim to man. The Spaniards 
and Indians hunt lnm in various ways. Sometimes tie 
driven by dogs ' to tree, - in which case lie is despatched with 
the musket or lance; sometimes the pack force him among 
the bushes, and then is exhibited, sometimes, a daring feat. 
A sitiglo Indian, with Ins left arm enveloped in a sheep¬ 
skin, and with a five-feet lance in liis right, goes boldly in to 
him. The hunter parries the onset of the furious beast with 
his stiicldcil arm, and at the same time deals him such a 
thrust witli his lance us seldom requires repetition. The 
lasso is also used with the best effect upon the plains. 

There is a black variety of l lie Jaguar, I.e Jaguar noir 
of the French, Fells nigra of Erxleben, and probably the 
Jaguarete of Maregraro. 

This scents to have been the animal noticed by Lieut. 
Maw K.N. (Journal of u Passage from the. Parijic to the 
Atlantic , Bvo., London, 1H20), at l'ara, as a ‘ black on^a, 
or tiger’ It had been procured up the rivers by Mr. Camp • 
bell, and, when Mr Maw saw it, was a formidable animal. 

* 1 am not sure,’ savs that gentleman, * that it had the 
length of limb of a Bengal tiger, hut it was thicker, and, I 
think, it would have weighed more. When lying down, 
there appeared to be scarcely any leg, but its thigh was 
like an immense 1mm.’ Lieut. Maw relates some amusing 
anecdotes about this animal, for which we refer the reader 
to his interesting book. 



Folia Our.a. The Jaguar. 

The Chad, tho Ocelots, and other Tiger-cats, are noticed 
tinder the article Tigers. The Puma is described under 
the article Lion. 

LEOPOLD I., emperor of Germany, of the houso of 
Austria, son of Ferdinand HI. and of Mary Anne of Spain, 
horn in 1640, was proclaimed king of Hungary in 1665 , 
king of Bohemia in 1657, and, lastly, was chosen emperor 
in 1859," after a contested election between him and Louis 
XIV, of France, who had gained four of the electors over to 
his side. The long reign of Leopold, which lasted nearly 
half a century, was an eventful time for Germany and 
Europe, not through any striking qualities of the emperor 
but in consequenco of the many important wars in which 
he was concerned. On assuming tire government of the 
hereditary stiles of the house of Austria in 1657 , he found 
himself at war with the Turks, who were overrunning 
Hungary and Lad entered Moravia. His able general 
* a K a 
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MontocucCoU an Italian by birth, defealed them ciimptetefy 
at the battle t»F St. Gothaid, near Neuhausfeh nftet which *1 
trade it as concluded. Many of the Htmg.uirn noble* how¬ 
ever, whose pride Was offended at being the Ctibjet ts of a 
foreign power, in their blind wiath preferred Joining the 
Turfs The Catholic intolerance of five Aurtrian court W 
that age contributed to frritate tlio Huitganana, among 
whom were many Protestants and other teoedera from tfe 
Church of Rome. The plot wns discovered before if was 
quite lipo, and the loadms, count* Sdntii, Nadasli, Frewgi- 
patu, and Tekbli, wore connoted and beheadpd The mal¬ 
content* now broke out into open insurrection,and chose for 
their leadeiEmencTekeli (son of him of the same name w ho 
ltad been executed) Jn 1682 Tekeli was acknowledged by 
tb# Porte a* punce of Hungary tributary to the sultan, 
whoso graod-v i/iet Kara Mustapha entcied tho field with 
140,000 men Tekeli had with him hetween 30,000 and 
40,000 Hungauans The combined foioes, having defeated 
the Impellal troops near Raab. advanced to Vienna It 
was afiorwards asoeitamed that ‘ His Most Ohiistian Ma- 

a * Louis XIV was one of the secret mot or* of this 
ash invasion, as his piedecessor Fianus I had excited 
Solyman to a similar expedition against the capital of Aus¬ 
tria Meantime Louisas diplomatic agent at Cracow had 
hatched a plot with soveisl disuffeotod turbulent Polish 
nobles to dethione Solneski, who hud engaged to assist 
Leopold. A lettei of the French ambassador to his master, 
being intercepted, discovered to Sobieski the whole plot. 
With his hank decision and magnanimity of chaiaeter he 
4 iepnircd to the Diet, road the conespondence, which un 
plicated not a few who were present, expressing at the 
same ante his conviction, whcthei real or politically as- 
,umed, that tho whole was a gloss fabrication ‘Rut,’ 
added he, ‘let us convince the woild also that it is an im¬ 
posture , let us declare war against tho infidels’ The du¬ 
el at ati on was voted almost unanimously, and Sobieski 
assembled bis troops at Ciacow Meantime Vienna was 
invested by the Turks oo the 15tli of July, 1683, after 
Leopold and his court had left it Mcsseiigui after mes- 
souger was now despatched to Sobieski to uige him to 
raaich He had some difficulty, owing to the wtetched slate 
of the Polish troasuiy, to collect oven 16,000 men, with 
which he marched towards the Danube, and was joined by 
the duke of Loirtuue with the Tmpenal foicos, funning in 
all 70,000 men On the lltli of Septembei ihe allied 
army leached the summit of the Calembeig, which com¬ 
manded a view of the Austrian capita], and the wide 
spreading tents of tho Ottomans, wlro were entrenched 
around it On the 12th the battle was fought, the Tmks 
wore defeated, and Vienna, and poiliaps all eastern Euiopt, 
were saved Muogaiy wascleaied of theTuiks after seveial 
hat d-fouglif campaigns. 

(Let tret du Rot de Pologne, Jean Sobepth, d la Seme 
Marie Cast mi re, pendant la Campagne de Vienne, ti aduites 
pat le Comte Platen, et publties pat N A de Salvamly, 
Paris, 1820 ) 

The court of Vlonna now took strong measures to pit vent 
any recurrence of Hungarian nsuireetion supported by 
1 tirkish invasion At the Diet ot Piesbuig of 1687 tbe 
•Mown of Hungaiy was declared to be no longet dective.but 
hereditary in the Austrian male line Tiansylvania like¬ 
wise submitted to Leopold unconditional!) Tbe Tuikwh 

w*V was at length concluded by a great victoiy gainod by 
Prince Eugene, in Septembei, 1697, neat Zenfa in Hun¬ 
grily, **Fhi<'ii Was followed by the peace of Cailowitr 
Leopold sustained three wais against Louis XIV., whose 
ambition auhed M what Bonaparto effected foi awhile m 
* oui tune—-the making of all western Europe dependent on 
Franco. The first wat ended by the treaty of Nymwegen, 
m 1674, and the second by the peace of Ryswick, m 1697. 
It was in this second wat that the French minister Louvm* 
"Ihe French commander*, m the game of his sove- 
I waste tho Palatiuate by fire and sword. Tile 
Res committed at Mannheim, SneyCE, Opponheim, and 
ffly at Heidelberg, which wa*taken end destioyed 
, m 1688 and 1643. are frightful; a hKetoh *f them is 
i by Pplter in his Htefonim Hevelopnient qf Ike Con- 
(foe V *&* Gorman Empvte, velf it, p. 32#. ,The same 
ystem was pursued at the seme time, in 1090-91* la Pied* 
k the sovereign of which was aUisd tCthe emperor, 
it, who commanded the French on the b««.af tfiePo, 
^tractions from Louvois to desti'oyeverytnlftg, inhriler, 
ding to the often since repeated phi see, ‘ to strike 


I 


terror hmonf fee enemies oiPFratioe.’ Aftlr jt&ne detas- 
tatton patient. Wh6 wSb not store® map> asked for fresh 
instructions, and iejjS*seU&d the dtolprtSlo slate of tho 
innocent populations ‘ Bum aiid'fyjatfoy, aria bui n again,’ 
was the answbr of Louvoi*. (Bfcfia, Stona <f//«Ao, buok 
xxxu.) . ’ ‘' K, ' ' k • » 

The jthird war of Le'opold against Lcfttis XIV. was that 
of the Spanish succession', to whi^h W son the aichduke 
CUtt Md undoubted Claim*. Leopold however did not 
hvffto see tBe termination of ft‘| ho died in 1705, and one 
of his last ielFWas to confer by letteto-tfatent on the Duke 
of Mailboiough the dignity of pi lhoa flfjbe empire, fdr the 
victoiy of Blenheim , 

The principal internal events m Germany dui mg the 
reign of Leopold are • 1 The establishment ora ninth etec- 
toiutc in Jbvout of Ernest Augustus, duke of Brunswick 
Luneburg, who m 1692 became tlte fiist elector of Hanoi ei 
Tins was the act of Leopold, who procured the Consent of tho 
othei cleetois to it, m return for important aid in money 
and tioops from tw o pvinees of that fqpitly. 3 The assump¬ 
tion of the regal title by Freddie, elector of Brandenbuig 
and duke of Prussia, in 1701. Leopold acknowledged him, 
as be stood in need of his assistance, and Holland, England, 
and Sweden followed the txafnplc. Franco, Spam, an 1 the 
Pope refused to acknowledge the new King of Prussia foi 
some tune longei 3 The establishment of a peimanont 
Diet, attended, not by the electors in pet son, but by then 
representatives (Puttoi’s Historical Development already 
quoted, Dunliam, Hutnty of the Germanic kmptte) Leo¬ 
pold s private chaiattei was estimable,and Ins disposition was 
good and wall meaning, but weak, uiesolute, and inclined to 
bigotr) He had tho good fortune to meed with, and 
peihaps the merit of finding out and appreciating, able mi¬ 
nisters and geneials, whilst his voiy want of shining talent 
and the feat excited by tho unpimcipled ambition of his 
antagonist Louis XIV piocuied lnm allies in vaiums 
quarteis of Euiope He was succeeded by his eldest soil, 
[JosrrH 11 

LEOPOLD II of Geimany and I of Tuscan) was the se¬ 
cond son ofMai uiThcicsa of A ustua and her husband Fianus 
ofLoliuinc Aftei Mana Tinresasucceeded, bytbedeath of 
bei fathei ChailcsVI, to the Austnan dominions, the giand- 
duf by of Tus< an), which, accoidmg to treaties, was to remain 
sepaiatc fioin the licit ditaiy states of Austna, devolved upon 
Leopold, his eldei btothci Joseph being the presumptive hi u 
ot the Austiwn dominions As soon as Leopold was of ago 
he took possession ot Tuscan),in 1765, and fixed hi* residence 
at Florence Dtumg tho five and twenty yeaisof hisadnn- 
nistiation lie git ltly impioved the condition of Tu-cant, ami 
made it, what it has continued ovoi since, the happiest and 
best governed Italian stale His principal lefuuus con¬ 
cerned the adnunistiation ofjustice and the discipline of the 
clergy in his dominions My h*s ‘Motupioprio,’ in 1786, lie 
piomulgatcd a new eimnnal tode, abolished torture and the 
pain of denlli, and established penitentialles to reclaim 
offendt is He linallv abolished the Inquisition in Tustany 
in July, 1782, and placed the monk* and nuns ofhis domi¬ 
nions under t lie jurisdiction of Use respective bishops The 
disiovil) of lictulious pi at tices earned oil in certain nun 
nenes m the towns of Pistoia and Piato with tho con¬ 
nivance of their monkish directois induced Leopold to 
investigate and reform the whole system of monastic disci¬ 
pline, and lie entrusted Ricci, biylicrp of Pistoia, with ftiH 
powei foi that nut pose Tins occasioned a long atra angry 
eontioversy with tlic court of Rome, which pretenOed to 
have tlic solo cognizance of matter* affecting individuals of 
the dei g) and monastic oiders. Leopold howoveh carried 
his point, and the Pape consentdd thkt the b)*liop**rf Tus¬ 
cany should have thejunsdictiop over the convents'*# tlulir 
respective diocese*. Ricci, who had high nations of Mifcious 
punty, and whs by lbs 4nemt*i'*ifc6t!!>ed of Jatuenlsm, 
attempted other reforms; he eiraeavourtsd to enlighten 
the people as to the proper lidnts iff imagis-woihhfp and 
the invocation of saints, he suppressed cert&m relics 
which gave donation to, superstitious practices, He en- 
opUrtgad thiT^Ieadingbrarfe'litlfiuS Works hnd toijiffltfalfy of 
the Gosfiel among hisfiaefi, and lastly he fissemldeda lio- 
cesan osunc'd at r iPls f *i* m September,' J786, in which he 
mmn tamed‘the spiritual mdbpendonce ofthe bishop*. He 
advocated the "use of the liturgy te' ihe oral language 
df the country, L® ekposedJbe ibfise of indulgences, ap- 
prcVed optjfe tour articles of the Galilean uounwl iff 1082 , 
anddasBV appealed to a national council as a tegitimato and 
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caffl6nical,^a6ftfts for t«mil»angj)ontrqwr>io». Several of pacific ;,tlie treaty of Pilqitz was defensive rather ttup 
tjfeftju»uderan^.;by nj(p6 in ahull ofiensiye,an(l its object was to settle the affairs of France 
sit Mkfim dCwi?* 8 ^#*?Ht)lyBed, Leopold by uegqlia&ioij, and not by invasion and dismemberment 

supported Rjcois butlie could ^tptevent hiji beiijg annoyed of that country, as was falsely represented by those who 
in fttany ways aftd.it l^ eSn$W to sesjjgnJtfs charge. The had on, interest in exciting the passions of the Fqejich peo- - 
whole of this curious controversy isjjven in Potter* work pic, and plopgihg, thqtn irrevocably into war, . In the 
‘ Vie de Section do Ricci,* 3 vqls., Brussels, 182$, in wKieli ipidst of ailthtee cares Leopold died, on the 1st of March, 
the,.numerous annexed_ .ftaqUmenti quotations" fcopa 1792, aged fo*ty-four , years. Ho was generally regretted 

other Works form the nkt# Jfcmbrtjint partbu|. the opinions for his offiibility, his strict justice, his kindness towards the 
aiid inferences of. the autho,: rnpa.t he’fliceivfeaTiBth poot whom he admitted freely into his presence, and his 
caution. Leopold, hipi8elf oortyok4& a council, at Florence, en^fhtened understanding and sound judgment, lie was 
of the bishops,afTuKahyi jn 1787,jjii, proposed to them succeeded by his eldest spn. [Francis II.] 

articles concerning'the' reform of boc^esiaslical discipline. LEO'STHENES was one of the, last successful generals 
He enforced residonefl of incumWh.ls, and.' forbade plura- of Athens. He was of the party of Demosthenes: and the 
lities, suppressed many convents and distributed their re- violence of his harangues in favour of democracy drew the 
venues among the floor bfnefices, wherein he favoured the reproof from Phocion, 1 Young men, thy words are like the 
parochial clergy, and extended their jurisdiction, as he had cypress, tall and large, but they hear no fruit.’ He had 
supported and extended tub jurisdiction of the bishops. He however gained reputation enough to be chosen leader by 
forbade the publication of the hulls and censures of Rome a large Body of mercenary soldiers, returned from Asia 
•without, the approbation of the government: ho forbade the shortly before the death-of Alexander, who, on that event 
ecclesiastical courts ftqm interfering with laymen in torn- being known, ware taken openly into the pay of the republic, 
poral matters, ,attd restrained their jurisdiction to spiritual His first exploit was the defeat of the Boeotians, near Pla- 
affairsonly; and he subjected clergymon to the jurisdiction t®a. After this he took post at Pyl®, to prevent the eti- 
of the ordinary courts in all criminal casostj All these were trance of Antipater into Greece, defeated him, and shut 
considered in that age as very hold innovations for a Catholic him up in Lamia, a town in Thessaly, to which lie laid 
prince to undertake. • siege; and from that siege the Lamian war has its nume. 

In his civil administration Leopold favoured the indepen- Leosthenes was killed in the course of it; and after his 
donee and self-administration of the communes, suppressed death success deserted the Athenian arms. [Antipateu.] 
feudal rights, restrained the power of creating fldei-com- He left a high reputation: his picture, painted by Arcesi- 
missa, abolished the right of common pasture, by which laus, is mentioned by Pausanias (1, c. i.) as ono of the, 
many proprietors were prevented from enclosing their lands, objects in the Poirrcus worthy of notice. (Diod., xviii.) 
equalised the land tax, abolished the monopolies of tobacco, Anothor Leosthenes, also an Athenian, was condemned 
brandy and other articles, and in all respects favoured to death, b.c. 361, for being defeated by Alexander of 
liberty of commerce. Meantime he drained the Val di Pherm. (Diod., xv. 95.) 

Chiana and part of the Maretmne, and fixed colonists in the LEPADITES, ono of the many names of the supposed 
reclaimed grounds, founded schools and houses for the poor, btvalvular opercula of Ammonites, found at Solenhuien, 
reformed the universities of Pisa and Siena, opened roads lermed Trigonellitos by Parkinson, Solenites by Sehlott- 
nml canals, redeemed great part of the public debt, and lioim, and Aptyehus bv Meyer. 

lastly ho ordered the publication of the national budget. All LEPANTO, GULF OF, the antiont Corinthian Gulf, is 
those and other useful provisions were effected by Leopold a narrow soa above seventy miles in length from west to 
during the 25 years of his administration. Thu principles cast, extending between 1 he northern coast of the Pelopon- 
lie laitl down hare been followed by his successors, and their nesus and the mainland of Greece. It is entered from the 
-luippv results arc more fully adverted to in the article west, from on outer hay called the Gulf of Patras, by a 
Tuscany. strait not quite two miles wide, called the little Dar- 

Bv the death of his brother Joseph II., on the 20th Feb., daucllus, which is defended by two eastie% the caslle of 
1790, Leopold succoedod to his vast dominions, as well as Morea and castle of Roumili. A few miles inside of the 
to th© imperial crown, whilst his son Freditmud succeeded sti-itp, on the Roumili or northern coast, is the town of 
him as grand-duke of Tuscany, On assuming the adtuims- Lopanto, the antiont. Naupaclos, built on a lull, and com- 
tration of the hereditary dominions of the house of Austria, luandod by a caslle, will) a gSod harbour, and between 2009 
Leopold found discontent everywhere, owing, in a great and 3000 inhabitants. The town was fir a long time in 
measure, to the rash innovations of his brother; the Nether- possession of th© Venetians, who fortified i t and sustained 
lauds in open revolt; Hungary preparing to follow the ex- several sieges against the Turks, to whom it was finally 
ample; Bohemia disaffected; the clergy and the court of given up by Venice at the peace of Cavlowitz in 1697, as 
Rome at variance with th,e government; Prussia liustile; well as the castle of Roumili and the fortress of Prevcso, 
England estranged; France herself convulsed, and likely while the republic retained the Morea. The country around 
to bucomean enemy; and Russia, the ouly ally of his pro- Lopanto, which is part of at.tient Locns, produces wine, oil, 
dooessor, engaged, as well as himself, in wav against the corn, rice, and tobacco. Leather is also an article of export. 
Turks. Leopold had not only abilities, but judgment and The sea of 1-epanto widens towards the middle to tho 
lionost feelings also. He flowed ail earnest desire to please breadth of 12 or 13 miles, exclusive of several deep bays 
his subjects, aud he succeeded ; he abolished the more ob- wInch indent its northern coast, espocially the Bay of 
qoxious innovations of his brother; he concluded a peace Salon a, tho antient Crisssean Gulf, which stretches about 
with the Porte;, ho pacified Hungary by restoring such of eight miles to tho north, The eastern extremity of tho sea 
the antiont privileges of its proud aristocracy as had been iff Lopanto terminates in two bays; that of Corinth to the 
lately disregarded,.and at.thS same time marching troops south-oast, where the Lcchieum or western harbour of 
totes train the morqrebelUous nobles, who clamoured loudly Conuth once was, and the oilier, which is deeper and ux- 
for the independent® iff the people, meaning of themselves, tends to tho north east, bordering on tho territory of Mo¬ 
lar such is the import of„lbe Hungarian constitution, gniisond stretching to the fool ot Mount Ciibtcron. This 
[Htrtie'&RY.], The next step ejf Leopold was to endeavour last bay is now called Livadost.ro. 

to painty the revolted states of the Netherlands, by offering Lopanto has given it? name to a celebrated naval balllu 
ty;ro.eshs'bVisli their antiont constitutions. Tho insur- between Turks and Christians, fought on the 7th Octo- 
. §snt®rt|wi^' obstinately refused to listen to his offers, he her, 1571, in which the Ottomans wore utterly defeated. 
tfg}ttj&aps Sgathft,, tMm, and the leaders being divided The .Christian'allied Hoot, consisting of Spanish, Venetian, 

, amotm thiithsejyas, Leopold recovered, without much diffi- Genoese: and Papal ships, about 210 m all, was com- 
eulty, those fit® provinces; but having refused to restore ■ manded by John of Austria, under whom wore Gianatidrca* 
ewythii«j% tjie state in which, it had formerly existed, Daria* th? Venetian Provediior Barbango, the prince of 
he eilendOTJMe,itihhhitanfs,of Brabant, whose fqelimjgsvore iVtlw, «ttd Marcautonio Colonna. The Turks, with about 
eggerly worked upon by the French revolutkmistB, ; whoweire 1 Sip saih many of them however badly equipped, were com- 
seeking for allies everyjdlipre,.. Then came fiesh anxietigs, manded by Alt Pacha, who had under him Dragut, Ulue Ali, 
concerning the fee of hhk sister Antoinette and her hue- and other veterans who had served in their youth under 
band, the convention of Reiioliehbach, and that of Pilnits, rJKftair Eddiu Barbavossa. The Turks had just taken the 
idjAudust, 17%, Madsen ApsWajuid Prussia, for the pufe- island ofCjrjgw. where they had most perfidiously 'broken 
pose cffotyeBkmg the progr«s®f,Kencb ,revoiution«fy jrqB the capitulatm of Famagosta, and had tortured to death 
salytism. .,iln|:ttyB •intehticgi,q^Leopql<|, 'wa - e essentwlty' many of its gallant defenders. [Cyprus.] The Christians 




in the Hoot ward animated by indignation at this Meant 
outrage, apd bin ned for vengeance. The Christian fle^t J 
was stationed near the Eehinadea, now Cursokm, some f 
small iskmda off the mouth of the Achelous, *t the entrance 
of iheGnlfof ttafoss, whou the Tuikish fleet ow»e out iff 
the Gulf of Lepanto to meet it The Christians brfakej 
though thecentre of thoTuihwh lmo, took the admiral's 
ship and killed the admnal All At the same tithe the 
Turkish light being rejniliK.il in an attack on the vetystian 
ships, ihajtefeat of the Ottom ms beoasu* completci 2Gi«- 
Uandrta Dona aloho manoeuvred In a very sinrptptm* 
manner on that day, stood off at sea, took no part tft the 
fight, and endangered the ^afoty of the rest of the fleet 
TOs/was attributed by some to the aHttont jealousy of Genoa 
against Venice The conduct of Doua wax generally eeti- 
sMed, and has inner boon satisfin tonly explained More 
than 3000 of the Ohiistians were killed, including many 
officers, especially ofthe Venetians,andastillgroatei number 
were wounded The Venetian commaudei, Baiborigo, Who 
contributed greatly to the vfotmy, was mortally wounded, 
and expired after seeing the Tutks utterly defeated Tphe 
lost of the Ottomans was much greater, bb tho Chi istians 
gays no quarter during the heat of the battle Sex oral 
thousand Christian slaves who were employed to iow the 
Tuikish galleys were libeiatod Ono hundred aud seven 
Tui lush ships w t-io taken and most of the others wore sunk, 
about thirty 01 fotty escaped This defeat completely de 
stroyed the ascendency of the Turkish navy in the Medi¬ 
terranean Solemn thanksgivings and rejotouigs were cele¬ 
brated at Venice and Rome, tunei d honutux were paid to 
the dead, and the surviving commanders on thou letum 
were received in triumph. Fernando Heirora, the lyiic 
Spanish poet of that age, wiote some of his finest odes in 
coniHoomoiatifm of the b title of Lepanto, and it is recoidcd 
that another distinguished Spanish autlioi, Cervantes, was 
present in the battle, seiving on board ono of the ships, 
whew ltt was seveiely wounded, and lost for life the use of 
Ins left hand (flmreia, Relation de la guerra de Chap* 
y Sucein de la Ratalfa di Lqp&nto , Betts. Storta d'Italia, 
b. xin ) The battle of lepanto is often called bv Italian 
writeia the battle of the Cuizoluii 

IJSPAS [CiRwmv ] 

LEPELJOLITE liter Mum. Occurs massive, and is 
usually composed of small flexible thin scales Free tore 
uneven. Colom peail-giey, peueh-blossom, rose and pui pie, 
red, and greenish The scales; which are sometimes hex¬ 
agonal, aie tianslueent. hpeoifly gravity 2'«v. 

IMoie the blow-pipe molts into a Spongy senu-trunsparent 
white globule. 

Analysis by Dr Turnei of the red variety fiom Moravia'— 
Silica . . . . 50 33 

Alununa . . .28*30 

Potash . . . <1*04 

Lithia . . . 4 49 

. Oxide of manganese . . 1*23 

Fluoric acid and water . . 5 20 

-- 98-61 

It is found ra granite near Roxona in Moravia, at Perm 
in Rusfia, at tho Isle of Uton m Svvodon, and m Noith 
America. 

LE'PIDI, the name of one of the most distinguished fami¬ 
lies oi the patnciKn gens or dan otAiMU.ii Those most 
worthy of uutico mo 

]. Mricus AJnnlius Lepidus, who was sent as ambassador 
to Ptolemy, king of Egypt) at the close of the Second Punic 
Wttr»8.c. 201. (Poiyb, xvi 34, Lit., xxxi.fi; Compare Tar., 
Ann., Ufd>7 ) Ho obtained the consulship n.c 18? (Liv, 
XXX1X. fi, 56; Poiyb., xxih. 1), and again in ac. 174 In 
b.c 179 he was elected Ponti&x Maximus and Censoi 
(Lav,, xl. 42, 15 . Gell,, xii. 8k He was Prmoeps Senate 
siafftmes (Lav, Knit,, 46.) H y e died b,c 150. 

S, Marcus ^mdmsI.epidtt%?WU)rBc 81; after which 
he obtained the province or Sjmjfy (Cic , Verr., m 91) In h» 
consulship, no 78, he endeavoured totelomd the measures 
of Sulla; but wasfliiven out of Italy by his colloa®aeQuintus 
Catulus, and by Pwnpey, and retired to’SerduMk where he 
died tn the folio wing year, While making prejwvffofons for a 
renewal of the war CAppian, Oh., i. 105; Liv, £pii., 90 , 
Plqiarch, fbmp , 16.) * * ' , 

8. Marcus ^Bmdius Lepidus, the Triumvir, .the son of 
the preceding, wad dKdile ».c. $% aqd Prim id 

whims year’Omsar came to an open rupfttfe wub’Rw sena- 
totian party. [Cfluuuft; AkjohibsJ Lepidus from his first 
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tf.p.'4i"he obtained the frovmee of 
.the fjpe of Proponsul ;,*pd m b c. 

' « the sates time his 
winch ogam gave him 
abseace of the dictatoi 
Was agom made mask r 
, provinces pfWama Nai- 
utLe aid notijnme 
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46 was matte consul, 
master of the horserpin appoint 
the chief pow of in %ime (luring 
irt the African \Viff.;’4a’»vC..4| 
of the hoi so, and appointed to 1 
boncnsfs'and IlupsmiaCitertorp 
leave Romo, and was probably m the senate-house when 
Cttsar was assassinated. Aftei the de^i ofC»sai, Lepidus 
was courted by both parties, and the Se»ate, iff thy motion 
of Cicero, deemed that an cquostrjan statue should bo 
oiected Mils Ronoui m any phrt at tbeBity he might fix 
upon. Lepidus piomised to assist the Senate; but at the 
same time earned on a souet negotiation with Antony 
On his auival in his piovidco, being erdoied by the Senato 
to join Decimus Biutus, he at length found it neccssaiy 
to thiow off the mask, and instead of obeying thui com¬ 
mands) united his forces with those of Antony 
In the autumn of this year, b.c 44, the calobiatod tnum 
v irate was established between Antony, Lejudus, and Ou i- 
vianus (Augustus), and in the division of the provinces Lt- 
pidus received the whole of Spam and Gallia Naibonuisis 
The conduct of the wai against Bratus and Cassius was 
assigned to Antony and Augustus, while the chaige of tin 
City Was entrusted to Lepidus, who was again elected consul 
(9C 43) Aftei tlie defeat of Biutus and Cassius, Antony 
and Augustus found themselves sufficiently powulul to 
act colitiaiy to the advice and wishes of Lepidus, and in 
tho new division of the piovinces, which was made after tin 
battle of Philippi, Spam and Gallia Naiboncnsih wtie taken 
from Loptdus, and Afuca guen to him instead Lepidus 
had now lost all real anthonty in the management oi public 
affaus, but he wasagam included ui the triuinvinU, when 
it was renewed b c 37. In the following year ho was sum 
moped from Ahica to assist Augustus In Sicily against 
Sextus Pompeius, and ho landed with a lanp uni), ly 
means ot which lie cndcavouied to regain his lost povci, 
and make himself independent of Augustus But in tins 
attompt he completely failed Being despited by lus own 
troops, he was obliged to implore the mercy ot Augustus, 
who spared ins life, and allowed bun to retain lus private 
piopeity and the dignity of Pontifex Maximus, which ho lud 
obtained on the death oi Jplius Ccosar, but deprived him of 
his pioviBce and Uiuwviiatc, Opd hamsbtd him, accoidnig 
to Suetonius, to Cuceii ( Qatar, c. IS). 

Attei the battle of Actium, lug sett formed a conspimc v 
for the assassination of Angmtas on his rotuin horn tlu* 
East, which was discovered by Mecronas; and Lepulus, hav¬ 
ing incurred the suspicion of his former colleagua, rupaued 
to Rome, where he was treated, accoidtng to Dion Cassius 
(liv, p. 697,608, Stephan.) with studied rngutt and eon tain pt. 
He died b c 12. " , 

(Cicero’s .Letters and Oration* ; Gsasar’a Civil Wart tho 
Epitome* of Livy, Dion, Appian, * foe.; Chntop’s Emit 
Hellemci , and Umiaann’s Getcfoclde Rome.) * * 

Jt/EPI DODENDRdN Giwl^nfoW*, and UMpov, wood), 
an impoitant getlfle of fossil Sants, in the extaifaiatton ot 
which SteinbteB (FXpretder PiwtowS),'^wrtlgmart (Vegi- 
iavPQ RttstUt), and Luidley XFostil <Mmm hive .iignalutd 
theur abihheLpot wfflfout supepstj. t|u»4»sorae uifoartainty 
yet tnUchus to t3te botemorf rebmofoi o^Smjs* singular- spe¬ 
cimens of the few fff earitei tfnwe? .• M. Bi«teteiavt in 
1888 gafl again m &# Piodiome 0 828) referred the- lepi- 
dodenor* to dm njfifoal greup of Ly nw > mH» «fefo pointing 
out |ffwev«r,*l-5:;/ analogies to Cycado® HhtlCp^foiic, and 
assifl^itl the t^ww mgeonavacters •— \ 

Stems dichtoon v-f, cowered near the extremities with 
*®pie Htear Sr Unrefftoto leaves, iWterfod on ihmiboulal 
araelssj, towar |Ari Of. foe shuns Uaflessi; the. sn-folm for 
foe* iaggrtion marked m foe wiper hart With a trtfcsveree 
•a omk,'*St h fotltotd fiffuto, the lateriH angles aeuta{ the in- 
feritevmgk- bffwje or Waflung. l%e form ot the-mcatrix 
otim toives is the essential ehataCter of the gtoiue, it in- 
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ft® Mv#* tfire.ifcarty trigonal a* % ofcse, 
Ida at seme fttsamas therefrom, wA a .gtrohg 
om)4ed dWlix dtetfogtilsbSf tfe» Utef-Sase of 
«<* *** WJajiB Afc*M«fVi «f tlim itetfle 


dioatot that the Ipavp «ere 
lweomteg tSfcoe at wnte dtetai 
luidnh. A i omitted ofoatfix 
htumwin, whieh ito*s whams 
natural group as doe wttwtthi 
The steins flrtU named #»d 
of 6U oij 70 W in Ufoifte 0 
feet then- whale surtaef & < 
notifies, arratjred hi amtal ft»V 


Tlie stems Ms named Mad ehatjKSMriMd attain the sue 
of 6U or 70 §m to tetUfiL *»6£lt Mpister ^tuMedttur 3 
feet then- whale surtMf j( edV#ted |ar rlidmbdid«l emi¬ 
nences, arratged hi spteit rtnro, »o aa w presenf a beaut iM 
quincunual ornataenti In the otafiiMr ef M 'Bihngnlpl 
tlio inode of divisiofv (tHclur-.v i- ns) of thd Stem and the 
foi m of the leaved debatable a grettt alfimty between the 
Lo( idodendia aha Lycwjodiaete XhOigrowth Of the stem 
lie compel es to tl»at of GwftiW, end toe fifrm of the re 
pioduetive organs (fiopgs) fjbows anally to CtmlRsra, ohd 
especially Araucaria, V 

Dr, Lrndley, in thefirst^tetapae of th« ‘ Fossil Floia el 


tnus expresses his opitpen. ‘Upon the whole, we ate led to 
concludo that the Lepidodcndron genus was not exactly 
like eithei Coiuferse or Lybopodlaccto, but that rt* eeoupiod 
nn intei mediate station btaween these two orders, approach- 
ing raoit nearly to the latter than the formei ’ 

A git it addition to tile data le^uisite toi determining the 
pioblun of the true characters of Lcpidodundion was made 
bv the Rev C. V. Harcourt, who discovered a specimen m 
"huh the internal stinctuie of a biauch was perfectly 
obsetvuble, and whioh, when cot thin and polished, oloaretl 
up many important points Mr. Witham, the authors oi 
the * Fossil Flora,’ and finally M Brongmsrt, have pub¬ 
lished diswings and dosonptions detived from this precious 
iiagmtnt Dt Limlley and Mi. W Hutton (Fossil Flora, 
11 p 51) considOt their formei view entirely con dimed by ' 
thisdistoveiy 'It had a cential pith, a vascular sheath ! 
suuouiulmgthat pith, find Dstulai passages in its cortical 
integument thus fat it "as Coniferous. But as no trice . 
cm be found of glandulai woody hbie.it inn scaicely he 
yud () have had my wood, and it is um oitaui whothoi it | 
hid mj baik.’ ' Its vasculai system was couflnid to the | 
mi Idle of till stem and to tin tuned passages emmiting 
hum it tho stem consisted of lax. cellulai tissue, which 
became more compact towards the outside, and it had a 
my poueiful communication between the bases of its 
baits and the central vascular system thus fir it was Ly- 
(opodiactous ’ Spual vessels are stated to he seen lound 
tin. < cut! il cellular tissue, and (tab 113) it is furthei said, 
‘the f,enus was nunc ncaily related to Conifei® than to 
Ly < ojmdiaoese ’ 




im 
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Is tatftoodemlruu B dbg From the' FoefiU Flora, pL 4. ^ 

XI Bi<‘ sgai»rk nenewing’ hut ’investigations with the aid 
of these new facts, evidenced by Lepidedendion Hnroourth, 
adopted adifferent view concerning the vgsculai system, c- 
the stems for he supposes the ceptrfl cellular tissue to be, 
entirely surrounded by auairow rone of ter^e vessels,' layte 


Irftnsversalement’ (by Dr. Lmdley considered as ik lame 
cellulai twwte), as m Ly copod lafiern and Ferns, without 
medullary rays, find of which the exterior parts go off ui 
bundles to the loaves 

< Froth the whole discussion ho adopts the conclusion that 
hy the interior structhie of the stems, as well as by their 
extenor form, thmr mode of ramification and the arrange* 
Ihent of tlie 11 leaves, the Ltpidodendia agree almost com¬ 
pletely With Lyooppdiacese, and may bo iegarded as 
arbarfflcwit gteups of that family, which contains in tlie 
lrvnywreation only small and bumble plants, noi (loos it 
appear that his conviction is weakened by the tompauson 
of those elongated (tyluidi lfial) fossil ‘ cones * (Lepidostroln), 
whith are by most botanists letonod to Lepidodcndron, with 
the analogous oiguns of LycopwhacesS and Conifer® 

Hie species are numciQU«, and confined to tho older 
strata, and specially abundant n> the coal formation. 

(Biongmart, Unfair? drs Vtgitausr Foist trs, Lmdley 
and Hutton, Fanil Floia of Gicat ftntain ) 
LEPIDOPIIYLLUM Fossil leaves winch qcoui m 
the coal formstion aie thus named by M Biongnmit They 
appeal to hive bion sessile, simple, ontiie, lanceolate m 
litieai, traversed by u single, simple midnb, oi tluee paial- 
lel ncrvuiea, and without seeondaiy nervuios (Some of 
tin se belong to Lopidodendum, others to Stigmarm ) 
LEPIDOTTERA, ono of tho orders info which insects 
at o divided calk cl Glonala b\ I’abucius 

Thisoidoi is composed ot those insects which aie com¬ 
monly known hy tlie names Buttirflios and Mutlis, and 
which possess four wings, usu<illy of laige size, and covered 
with a multitude of minute stales, winch to the naked oyo 
ftppenr like powdei 11 n nciv uics ol the wings aie not veiy 
numcious, and are disposid clncfiy in a longitudinal direc¬ 
tum a small tip]iet like append igo is situated on each sole 
of tho thoin.v at tho luso of tho wings, which appendages 
are called bv Latieillo jttory^nda Thu antennm are almost 
always distinct, and oil (omposedof nuuioiouaminutt joints 
The parts of the mouth mo formed into a piuhosois flited foi 
extiacting the nectariiom fioweis.oi conveying other jiutes 
to the ocsophagns This piobo-i is, when not m use, lies 
spirally folded beneath the head and between two pilpi 
covorid with hair, which mo usually duccted toiwaids and 
upwuids, and which lepiescnt tlie labial palpi The pio- 
boscis is tailed, in those insects, antha by Messrs knby 
and Spence, sptrthompe by Latreilli mil lingua ic- 
oordmg to the nouiiuclutine ol Falmuus, and is com¬ 
posed of two iubcyhudiiidl tubes, winch vaiygnnlly m 
length in ihediffcient species of Lcpidenteious msccls, and 
bt tiutn whu h theie is an mtoimediate one, fmmed by then 
tin ctiou, vvbitb is efttttcd by moans of a senw of hooks 
inosculaluig one with inothei like the lamuitu of a femliei 
It is through tins icntial tube tint the ,]uices aie (onviyed, 
the lateral tubes being intended, ,s it is supposed foi tho 
lcccption of an, thev aio cal it 1 by Messis Kuby and 
Spfinrt s olrnuna, a u mu h vvevci whnh is not wanted, 
since the two tubes in <ji l non urpiesenf the maxilla 1 , and 
■lie furnished with nimuti maxilliuy palpi at their base 
The mandibles and labium in tin so insects aio lPduced to 
men luduumts The head, tbonx and abdomen cic al- 
wavs mote oi less covered with hail, tlie forma, besides 
the oidmuiy compound oyts, is somoames furnished with 
siioph tv«s or steinmatv, these howtvoi aie goumaUy 
hidden by tho hair of the bead md, accotdjng to M Dal 
man, do not exist in the diurnal lepidoptera. Of tlio time 
segments of whnh the tlmiax is composed, tho fust is 
usually distinct though small, the othets i# lonflumt 
tho scuteilura is tiiangular, the »] ex of tho ti in h point¬ 
ing towoids the beta The abdomen is tomnovid <>f six or 
Seven distinct segment*, and n> attaibcd i > tlio thotax only 
by a small portion of its diametei Then aie onlv two 
kinds of individuals, males and finn'ei 

The principal moditn atnus of tho laivse, or oateipdlais, 
wf XfOpinoptetea* inseits aie noticed m tho article Insecta. 

Their food almost always consists of vegetable subvtaiues, 
gensreliy the leaves of plants, some live in i otlui, oi rather, 
ateAta&hrt, dpoit which they feed, otbus feid upon am- 
tnal iuabStknces, and are veiy destnictive to furs, woollen 
goods, fcatliots, &e , and the laiva ol a spouts of moth 
(the honeycomb moth, Galltna ten ana) subsists upon 
(Wax, living tn bee hives * 

• Phis larva tbrzfjftpllcrtflw in Die lioney omb.wWeli are m\amhl\ wirtloscU 
k bgn Htrooic ktllutaWi, ftcrviuR to protect H fiom tho hers and &s Qie moth* 
f Jiwtousc rapidly in number, the hive Is of iiccewity tiOon dawned by its pupet 
; inhabitants 
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pup# 
m'otfomtaijil are termed 
-somewhat loan oval forrtt, 
.fttie posterior extremity. / 
, xwties xmieh opoording to 
lies often preefent m 
i exhibit. 


time* 


, brflliii 


notictidintfrc separate article# on? 

Wihed. , " • ■, •'»,« vav ; 

I^a&eine divides this artier into thye* P£i 
jeording with tlis three liowaan genera Pc 
■nn To the first croon he ap 


*r*‘ 

: aoooi 

*«4. 



roup or section Diuma waopn*®* A 4 ^* 9 ’ ^aow* 
, wtach u* fry day. called Butterflies,®!, wbioh thp an tonnes' 
are terminated by a knot?, or are at least somewhat suddenly 
. tlflekerattl® extremity ; the tmtenor margin of the posterior 
wings is simple, the wing* are usually erect when .the insect 
;i» in a 1 ate to of mposejthc larv® have sixteen leg*; the 
chrysalises are always naked, attached by the pnstenor. ex¬ 
tremity, so that the head hangs downwards, and hare usually 
angular nrdject,ions. ! - ‘ 

The Crepmcularia arc distinguished by the antenna 
; gradually thwiker from the base toward* the extrein- 



fhort, hairy; 

.1. ' % |fg«nuB. 
■omy*H , • -t.frai!' S. 


4^ 

son. fc-ji. 
Das: 


:ceth 


.^-■rcai 
. ,Swainaon del 

4/ 


one. 
eoi a 

le/plasicjcs- 

- 

_g'il . 

* . fygomtfyb get^us La- 

J«va Hydrockarim 

1 , conus HydrocJuxrys (Hydroohoeru«),Brts- 
■ -q <lhi#yproctind'?|. genera Cwlogenys, 
*S rat d ?),' Jpp/t’cAoftr,. Desm. _ 

s tfro genu* Lcpm thugcutting- 


in jp0,t#6fn front, jkr^Sltnd grooved, 



position , _ 

posterior wings liaire a rigid spine at the anterior margin 
which is,received into a honk on the under-surface of the 
superior wing*. The caterpillars have sixteen feat, six- of 
which are thoracic, eight abdominal, and two anal; and 
many qftbem have a horn-like process on the tipper side 
of the i*egment. The pup® arc; never angular like 
those of Butterflies, but arp generally smooth, an^ some¬ 
times furnished with small spines. The perfect insects 
generally fly in the morning, evening, or afternoon. 

The Lepuioptcra Noeturna have the an ten®® setaceous, 


wvc wca* I'ymytw* •With four j tail verjr short, turned up¬ 
wards. L. timidia: The common Hare. 11 sp. 

Lagtmws,Qeof[., Mt. Swainson appears togive as a sub- 
genus of tiepus. 

- css ,nB ’"J’P**The subfamily Ziwosawi seems to be strictly natural, con- 
The pup® aye never augulai ,lke jj; 3 ti tl g entirely of those species, and they are not few, which 

are usually known by the name of Hares and Rabbits. 

'.-•4 6 —G 
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or diminishing gradually from the ba*e to the apex, often 
serrated or pectinated, ^specially in the maie sox i the wings 


repose are horizontal or deftexed,i and, sometimes 
convoluted a 


'■ duri: 

convclutetf ond enclosing the body; the /posterior wings, as 
in the Crepuscular®, have a rigid seta on their anterior 
tuntgin, which hook* into a corresponding groove ,in the 
anterior wings. Ifre larveo differ tjjpcb in folia and in the 
mumbat' of feet they possess, varying from ten * to sixteen. 
They frequently enclose themselves in a cocoon before as¬ 
suming the pupa state. The pupa i* most frequently sraooth, 
but is sometimes furnished With spines, and in seme in- 
stunces.itisfreiry, , v ... v,.„ . 

The perfect insect almost always flies by night, or afte. 
k unset-, In some species the females are apterous. 

, lilHlDO'STRO&US. M. Brongniart gave this name to 
tlte J'ossil f ruits, supposed to be those of the Lepklodendra, 
which fop%uehfiy occur in the coal formation, as at Coal- 
brook ;DuH,. hpsr Bradford, foe. fhUstoire ties Fegitaucr- 

ft Miwj tVw ■■'■?v- -V,'.. . v 

. “ ----- - 1 of wlifoh 



.1 gent. . . 

hi# ord« Glires, as having ■twodneisM ,tee& 
res ii.X tlw.uppar double* the inforipf I 
. and he plaoed tho TpHowing species jHhww.i 

■timf&m, CtrifmluSrjJlZap/mit^ and .BrusiMt . 

.judged ■several sppefes, ^ejfre trf whfoh had noclihB! 40 aplBed 
. Rtaqng tbo Hares. -h *i •>. -y,V'<,■■ -/■*■ 

; ;.C|u.V4er cha*aote*ii td ihe fibres as having the |p|»f M 



s#r teetli doublet that 
anotker-anuller one, 

“ ' -qdewfowftte : 

wj««- 

thi 

bc«i»i.„ ... 

1 within whh a siurdl lamia* 

.■^xub#^ throughout its laagm. fhe jkfo 1 
1 ■ and the bottom of tbrir fee*',orb ftwnis -. 
,t»«t of their body- %diviawtheg:w,rp , 
ea«<it>teh have 

*hm{?<eswii*flnr'jih'lip 
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..hsJihevtWMbar qfflw, 
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Black-headed Quit. Xema ridibundus, and in the feathers 
6 f trfhe'fjbird*^. ‘About the middle of September,’ says the 
wrimr : .W?lW itfyfnal, ‘the grey feet begin to be white, 
•ft® M«S% Wfihtqnth ends all the four feet Are white, apd 
I’the fg» of a brighter odour. < The white 

ebldUf'g!»iWwl> 7 ;a««e^ds the logs'and thigh's, and we- 
qtootve Unffat,tta;fcrey,kairs whitish spotsV which continue 
«J iiietea&e flit ,pf October; but still the back 

continfiaa-of; ,q,'..gtey doJ[d^i' I i‘ while the eyebrows and ears 
arehearty white. Frotirthis period the change of colour 

S es wy rapidly 1 , and fcythe middle of November the 
fm, With fbe exception Of the tips of the ears, which 
tiou of several lilies'jtj&t it is not remain bfaak, is of a fine shining white. The back becomes 

merely a variety oftWefiwntmgg 'Hare ojfEmjIand, but that . whit#wltliip eight days, Bering the whole of this remark- 
it is specifteally'«^atilteti ^'IfionentfoS'ii’rfhe following dif- Able ohango in the fur,' rio bwr hills'from the animal; 
ferciutesofonarft^pjfnS®ie Irish fife,'!*silthewhat larger; hatfee it appears that the huii'.-'aotdaltyehiingcs its colour, 
the need istathOT-tshorfcyj'j' the ears htts eyen shorter than and that there is no renewal of it. The fur retains its 
the head, while those qf t» English Hare art fully nn inch white colour until the mouth of March, or even later, de- 
leiiger; the lithbs arepmpomoinalW rathptsh'wter.; and pending w the temperature of the atmosphere; and by 
tlie hinder legs do not mmsreiiKfeed toe fore legs in length? the middle of May it has rtgain a grey colour. But the 
The fur is also remarkably differentj^it is composed ex- spring change is different from the winter, as the hair is 
clusiyely of theuntform'soft'and shorter hair wluch inthe Completely shed.’ 

English species is.mixed with the'black-tippetf'long hairs ' The lialibel. Rabbit, or Coney, I.epus Cuniculus-, Linn,, 
that give the ptfeuliaf mottled.appearance or that animal; Coniglio of the Italians; Conejo of tho Spanish; Caelho 
it is therefore of anniform reddish brown colour on the back of tho Portuguese; Konigtnin and Kaninrhin of the Ger- 
and sides. The ears are reddish grey, blackish at the tip mans; Konya or Konin of the Dutch and Belgians; Kanin 
with a dark'lino near the outer margiti. The toil is nearly of the Swedes; Kanina of tho Danes; and Ctcningen of 
of the same relative length as in the common,.species. the anttent British, is known to every one. 

It further appears that LapustHbertiicus is the only Hare The fertility of tho animal may he imagined when it is 
found in Ireland, which may account for its remaining so remembered that it will begin to breed at the age of six 
long unnoticed; for opportunities of comparison could not months, and produce several broods in a year, generally 
have been very frequent. Its fur is considered valueless. from five to seven or eight at a time. Pennant says. 
Whether the Irish Hare will take., the water willingly ‘ Rabbits will breed seven times a year, anil bring eight 
does not appear; that tlie English Ham is, occasionally at young onus each time. On a supposition that this happens 
least, an accomplished and bold swimmer is manifest from regulurly during four years, their numbers will amount to 
tho following account related by Mr. Yarrell in Loudon’s 1,274,840.' The young arc blind at their birth, and nearly 
Magazine (vol. 8 )* A harbour of great extent on our naked. 

southern coast has an island, near the middle, of considcra- The fur of tlie Rabbit, is in considerable demand, parti¬ 
ble size, the nearest point of which i« a mile distant from eularly for tho hat trade; and at one time the silver-haired 
the mainland at high water, and with which point there is varieties, or silver-sprigs, fetched three shillings a piece, for 
frequent communication by a ferry. Eurly one morning in ornamental linings to cloaks, &c.; in Pennant’s time how- 
spring two hares were observed to come down from thehills of ever the- price had fallen to sixpence, 
the mainland towards tho sea-side ; one of which, from time The subfamily Lagamina consists of a single genus 
to time, lull its companion, and proceeding lo the very edge Lagomys, Which has the muzzle acute, tlie cars short and 
of the water, stoppud there a minute or two, and then re- somewhat rounded, tho soles of tho feet hairy, tho claws 
turned lo its mate. The tide was rising'; and, after waiting falcular, and no tail. 

some time, one of thorn exactly at high water took to the 4 5 — 5 

sea, and swum rapidly over in a straight line, to the opposite Dental formula:- -Incisors ; Molars- -=■ 20 . 

projecting point of land. The observer on this occasion, • " 5 — 5 

oho was near the spot, but remained unperceived by the Examples, Lagomys pusillus, Dcsm.; Lagomys Al- 
llurus, had no doubt they were of different sexes, and that it pinus, I)esm., Lepus Alpinus, Pallas; and Lagomys Ogo- 
was the male that swam across tho water, as he had proha- tona, Desm., Lepus Ogntmm, l’ullas. Locality, Northern 
lily done many times before. It was remarkable that the Asia. The form has a wido geographical range, and occurs in 
Hares remained «n tho shore nearly half an hour; one of them j the Himalaya Mountains at a considerable altitude. (Royle.) 
occasionally examining, as it would seem, the state of the The flrst of these species, Lagomys pusillus (Lupus' 
current, and ultimately taking to the sea at that precise pusillus of Pallas, Semlanoi Saetshih, or Ground Have of 
period of the tide called slack-water, when thepassage across the Russians about, the Volga; Tschotschot or Ittsilskan, 
could be effected without beihg carried by the force of the or tho Barking Mouse of the Tartars; Husla of the Kal- 
stroam either above or below the desired point of landing, mucs; Calling Hare of Pennant), has the head longer 
The other Ilare then cantered back to the hills.’, than Usual with Haros, and thickly covered with fur, even 

The female goes thirty days with young, and produces to the tip uf the nose; numerous hairs in the whiskers; 
from two to fivo at a hirth; these are born well covered ears large and rounded; legs vory short; soles furred be- 
wiih hair and with their eyes open. The leveret quits the noatli; its whole coat vory soft, long and smooth, with a 
mother and provides,for it’sjslf in less than a month, and is thick long fine down beneath, of a brownish lead colour ; 
capable of breeding when U is a year old. the- hairs of the same colour, towards the ends of a light 

The Common Hare sometimes-Varfe*accidentally; there grey, and tipt with black; the lower'part of the bwly lioarv; 
is such a variety in ihe'-Museumof the Zoological Society the sides and ends of tho fur yellowish. Length about six 
of London,<• All Attempt* tojidamote a breed between the inches; weight, 'from 3i to 4$ ounces; in winter scarcely 
hare uud rkbhit opposr to h^jNSort hitherto fruitless. 24 ounces. (Pallas, Pennant.) 

The Varying Hare, ot A'lpineMetre, Lepus vai-iabi/is of LocaHtiei.-c-'Lho south-east parts of Russia, and about 
Pallas, which changes the-, colour of its coot with tho sea- all the ridge spreading from the Ural chain to the south, 
sons, requires a short notice, jute-far, which is full and about the Irtish, and in the west part of the Altaic chain, 
soft, is, m summer, grey, intermixed with silky hair of a hirtinowhereih the East beyond theOby. (Pallas, Pennant.) 
yABbWph hrov^i(Uio.;4w* «Se tipped, with black, and the I/a 6 t£s.- 5 ;Pelighting in the most'sunny vullejs and hills, 
under parts are light grey. ‘The tail is white beneath aiKhWhe^e the'" herbage is plentiful and delicate; tlie flailing 
grey abovbuiWAriiuo winter, approached, tMffar grafeaMy'|r#ftwsfes choose these localities when in the vicinity of a wood, 
becomes white, : except that -on (he lips and the tip* dr the whlcVyriU afford them a ready refuge in the ease of danger 
ears, which renurtns black. Ip the ‘Edinburgh l’lte* or alarm. Their burrows, especially those belonging to the 
^udalwouruAl,' Vol. tL &-In ter)M*ingioea>ltot<' 4 *"«**. oW-ones and to females, are curious and intricate, so well 
p j fr W Mh a| itoBqurs hi ftjWBfidj from which it would seem concealed amid the shrubs of some dry spot that, detection 
that U#wiatm:''ebmg»^im<lueslafcds place without? $qy, is very difficult j and to increase the difficulty, the animal 
remOyaTof tha,hai»,„as in ah® somewhat in,tho is said to drm.it* excrements under some bush*tmt they 

same way that the ohangels'WBbctod. on the bead dLtba may not beliay its abode, which . would almost defy 
; P.C* No. 843.:>v: .... Vol. XIII.— 3 L 


farnog, Ceinach, of the anjuptt British: Mauhm of the 
aerftoh.'.5. r- . ' 

' The usuaTweightdf a 


pounds • UuWone is inetitioued hi 
extrabrdinarvslep: thiswmghedthi 
alSd a haif/*i 

.' We mu*i'hte«':h<)ti^a - ,.,)ifea| frSHM 
The Earl of Ijerlqt am^aptjttt#. 
poftlcuiar attdptionf tqftfc and i^W^ 
cdWings-ef thciiSeolp^stil SaMbtyf 
Mr. Jenyns Mves vhxiety Of J 


fe;ftrst‘wip^rew 
8«int»e.‘Pt6- 
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lip 


waroh, were it not for their peculiar or jf 01 oath This 
it deecnbed as being like the piping of a quail, but demur, 
and eo loud at to be beard at the distoifce of batf a 
Gorman mile It is repeated at just intervals* tbnee, 
four timet, and even six, at uiglit and morning, but seldom 
in the day, unless the weather bo cloudy # «Bpth the male 
and female emit this note, but the latter u. silent fill some 
time after she has given birth (in May) to her young, which 
are born naked and blind, and aie eaiefully attended to by 
the mother, who covert them up warm with *be cofv ma¬ 
terials of hei noSt 4 



^Lagoniyfl y a tii ll.ua 

The tubfamily Cavnna consists of the goneia Camei and 
Kerodon An account of thi forme 1 guiu» will be found 
under that title; the genus Cavia has the following 


» 2 4-4 
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r#8tli ol Ornrin A\JClf« (I Cuvier) 

ITie genus as now modified appears to contain but ono 
species, tho well known Ouv.ea-Ptg, < avia aperea and 
Cavia parrel lit* ol Hrxleben, Cam Gnbeiya of Desmartst 
and 8clneber, Hydro fieri in apeiur, Hydroe fitrnn eohaya 
and Anirmei avert a ol F. Cm Kir, Mus pone//in of Linn 
Cochon d Indr of Buffon and Vanegntd Cary of Shaw 
Generic ( harm ten —Molars tompoviit, having only one 
simple lamina ami one foikod, no till, fore toes sepai ated, 
nails shoit icbust like little hoofs, two ventral mamma- 
Geogiaphteal UntnbuUun - The Gmnea-Ptg is now to 
be found in a semi domesticated state in most parts of the 
woild, but its original lowditj appeal s to hove been South 
Atnoricu, Brazil, Paraguay, Guiana, &o The natives eat 
the flesh, which is said to be well flavouicd resembling that 
of our w lid rabbit f 

Hydro?fieri tna TIhA subfamily, consisting of one genus, 
Hydrochctriis, has been treated of under that title 
A lengthened notice Of the subfanpifly Pewypioctma 
will be found under the article Aootsm, The getlu* Duh- 
chain appeals to be founded on the Patd^enutn (avy 
Datyprocta Patachomea, vql. t, p, 214 
Fossn. Lkporio*. 

Of the genus Lejkts the following speowf' #re named 
Lepus dtntvtmm, Hate of the Caverns. Cttwr, Buckland, 
Bander, and D*Alton; Leput prttm, H we of the osseous 


breccias, Cuvier. Fes*A Hifos and Babbits are also re¬ 
corded byM. BonrAet, M, DOrbtgny, M. Risso, M. 
Wagner, MM Qroiset end Jobert, atm 1Q1. Marcel de 
Stores find Pitorre. • ’ 

Tf* following fossil species of Lagomyr are recorded: 
Lagemyt Coerncanu* and Lagomyt Sardus, from the 
osseous brecoia ofCaaioa and Sardum respectively. Other 
remains of Lagptnyt ate noticed by Cuwer, Wagner* M de 
Scrros, Risso, Chabnol and Boudfot, Croizet and Jobort, 
Brtvard, SfiflgWick (Oeningen tods), and Murchison. Ail 
ertiary v 

Of the Agouti (Datyprocta of Illiger, Chlaromy* of F. 
Cuvier) remain* ate noticed by M firavard and M Eieh- 
wald Tertiary 

LEPRA (the Giook word Xtirpa, tcelipess), an aflection 
f tht skpi, of the order Bquameo, or scaly diseases, of Wil 
Ian aqd Bateman. It is eharfietemed by ah eruption of 
cimtlir spots of inflamed skin aov orsd with scales, vaiyiug 
fiorn the sue of a pin s head to that of a shilling ot even it 
half-crown piece, occasionally mixed with huge itregulai 
patches loaned by the -coalescing ot the holders of seveul 
contiguous spots 'lhe scales in this aflection possess a 
peculiar tliaiattei, by winch it is distinguished from pit> 
msN and psonasts, otliei diseases of the same ordei hioin 
the surfnci of tlie luiiamcd spots a diseased (uticlc i-> pm 
ductd, wliifh eoncrelcg into tlnckish tiusts ol scales if i 
glistening white silvery uppoaianoe and from bung xichi, d 
Mine abundantly tovvaids thecircumfeience a roijmlod mil 
Ui v ited forhi givi n to the outei margin whilst tiro 11 n 
tie is left almost or (ntirely free fiom s< uh 1 he wtioli is 
sui rounded bj a slight areola of ledmss In tin eail) si an 
of the disease and m the small spots, the inflamed skin, 
which »s slightly laiscd above the surrounding paits nos 
sesses only a thin Bcalv covumg, and in tht lirger pnUlit 
fonned by the toalesccncc of several spots, tho thanctcns 
tic appealyiees became somewhat contused , still, on cue 
ful examination, the elevated maigm, (lreuhu outhm, and 
centnvl fiec spot may mote or less be lecognisid 
Tilts disease generiUy iiituls young piople from the airo 
of puheity up to thuty, and appears to ikiui mou tic 
ijuently in women than in men Sometimes the whole 
bod) becomes nHeeled by it, even the t.ioe mid scalp hut 
moio commonly it is confinud to lhe limbs ind is obsi ivid 
especially on the skm bilow the knee ind elbow m wlm h 
situ it mus its liuo chaiatters aie pcnaally most uiukid 
1 he health of pusons affeited with this disea-e is but little 
distuibid tho accession of llie tioption alone bung pu 
oedtd by headache and slight febule distuibimi It is 
gcneial!) tedious of cine lecturing puiodu illv ill somi 
constitution*, whilst in otbeis it will continue U l two oi 
thite years Most frequently it nines without auv u sign 
able e iutc, occasionally it li tc ujqx ated to be d> pi nden 
upon suddenly supprestd cutaneous ti«nspuation from 
pusons dunking cold water when oveiheated 

Ibis disease must not be confounded with lhe leprosy of 
the sautd and unticnt writeis, a tmn which appears to 
have been Used to express any loathsome afltction oi the 
skm, or, as some imagine, to luvi reterrod to the disease 
diseubod m the piesent day under the teim Elephantiasis 
[Elm>hv.ntiasis] 

LEPROSY [Lum ] 

LE'PTIDES, a subfamily of Dipterous insects of the 
Family Bi achy stoma (MaCouart) The family of insects to 
which tho piosent section Wongs is distinguished bv the 
proboscis being short and merubiauous the lips tumiuul 
and thick, thud joint of flic antennas simple, often spate 
late, stylet often doisal, abdomen usually with five dis 
tmet segments The wepfts have t owgionH ono submur 

« and thice postei lor pelfs Tho family Biaehvstoma is 
od by Macmtait into four tubes oi sub-families— 
Xylotoiiue, Leptide*, Qohehepodo, and Syrphidtc Tin 
fit st, or the Xylntomep, are distinguished by the third joint 
ol the antetm® being conical, by tlie wing having two sub- 
inaigmal cells, and by the tarsi being furnished With two 
email cushions In the subfamily 1 eptieUf, lhe antenmB 
arofoisortod near the base df the head, and have geneially 
d terminal stylet, the tarn are furnished with throe small 
cushions, the fernyw ate elongated, the wings h|vo two 
submarginal arid generally five posterior colls. This group 
contains six genera, Of which one ( Chnocera) is distin¬ 
guished from all the other Leptides by its possessing only 
throat posterior colls to the wings, the remaining genera 
“*"ve, In the genus Ltpfu the head ts depressed, 
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1h« palpi are" generally decntohtat, with the second joint ing. These corals prove almost always to be a species of 
amisslan4 th*third;*he Meandrina (Meahdrina Phrygia), in.which Magilus, V+ 

thorax has si aistincjt .tuberi^jihqny'eo^al Wid trontpo- neruph'&bft chur. , n.„. 

rent. The species fcbabit littOpe. The Leptm VfeMiuloo Dr. Riippell is of opinion, from the few words of M. ltane 
(Mum vermCkf.iM.) bm uprated from Leptis concerning the' young of Magilus, that the last-named 
proper by Maoqtfart, eridtemejie type of his genus Ver- nuturalistlmd b«IW® him the genus above described. Dr. 
mileo, dfetingwsbea fe.beinf elongated Ruppetl notices the Mowing demotions between Lepto- 

and dtaressed, the' first %ifit ; oFtlw *nfennm elayutod, michus and Magilus. In the iormer the margins of the 
anftjie lwt Conical atta hOrinOntal in itsdiroctipn. shell are always disunited; in the latter they are always 

Lepti* vemiko or Vormi?<io iMeern; MW united. The animals of the two genera are distinguished 


thotaX has a distinct tuber 
rent. The spheres Siligbit 
(Mum vermtleo, r Lm.) h« 
proper by Maerpiort, slid & 
mileo, distinguished ijfifefw 
and depressed, the’ fifstjo 
ana the lest conical i 

Lepti* vermiko of'fefeSS 
quart. This fly is about Ms • 


Miriie of his genus Ver - natuyalistlmd hefoW hmi the genus above describ 
Fbyf&i Imp item elongated Ruppell notices the Mowing distinction* bctweer 
tW «F*S Aftfenn® etoyated. etmclius and Magilus. In the former the margin 
,*ws ‘ fthfill nro tihvuvH disunited ; in the latter they an 


ufc. or Vornaileo 06geerii, Mao* «***^»w« -— --^ . . 

quart. Thistly isabout Mdrfcwlmesin length,ofayellow by the possession of an operculum m the- one (Magiln*), 
coloar, baring fbcif %eh' v sfife«tkS on.the thiordst; and five and its absence in the other, and by , 

ranges of biftok spOtSdn the body; the Wings immaculate, proboscis; nor is tho siphon of the Magilus present m 
The lam sbmewW'Kembles the stick-like caterpillar of Leptoconchus. ‘ , 

tho Geometry andispearly of* cylindrical;^m, hut nar- Place m the Animal Series.- Dr. Ruppcll hazards a 
rower towards tho anterior extremity of the body; the paste- suggest,on that Leptoconchus approximates to b 0 "'^ 
rior extremity is funitshed'VitJi four fleshy tubercles., It The number of the tentacles, tho oval probosiia,the mantle 
lives in sandy districts, fprtps exoavatiolis hi the soil, at the deprived of a siphon, the pectinated branch,® iramert o, 
bottom of which it secretes i&elf either wholly or partially, crowded pyramids, and the absence ot an operculum, taiour 
If an iiisect falls into iltTfrom it, risej suddenly, clasps the this approximation, as well as the analogiw ot th« »hcU, 
insect with its body, and bavulg sucked all iW .1 uices, bends but lm adds that he is perfectly aware that the diffe enee of 
itself in the forth ia bd!tv, ahd% suddenly relaxing throws the habitations of the two genera * TtialTlflMZooloel 
uwav the remain! ’ . rebanee on this suggestion. 


colour, having four l^ck , streaks on' the thorixi'and five 


y suddenly rulasmg throws 


this approximation, as well as’the analogies of the shell; 
but lie adds that ho is perfectly aware that tho difference of 
the habitations of the two genora is too great to allow of a 
reliance on this suggestion. (Transactions of the Zoologi- 


Shell of leptoconchus Btriahw. 1, anterior view; 2, view of fto bao*. 

LEPTQPIIl'NA. Mr. 7. Bell’s name for a subfamily of 
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awav tne remains. ., - „ . . 

The next genus? Chrysophila (Macquari), has tjio body cal Society of London , vol. 1 .; Proceedings of Urn same 

furnished with velvet-like hair, tho palpi elevated and with Society, 1834.) 
the second joint cylindrical, the third being generally coni- 

eal; thorax without a distinct tubercle. Several species _ a tfitM C tfel.- 

are foundPn Europe. The genus Spauia, which is the next 

in succession according to M&equart, has but two distinct ft* ' * wBBf \ 

joints to tlie auteuiue; »t contains but one species. The 

genus Ath'eri. r has the third joint of tho antonnse distinct: '%> '>/ 

the stylet is generally dorsal; the body depressed. All the y 

species of this genus are European. WlF 1/ 

The third subfamily, Dolirhupoda, is distinguished by 
the second joint of tho palpi being membranous, depressed, 'S/, y sMmr 

and covering the base of the proboscis. The stylet of lire 

antennus is sometimes dorsal and sometimes apical; the 1 . 

ej es arc generally separated in both sexes ; tho abdomen Shell of Leptowmoiius atristas. i, anterior vtaw; 2 . view ofibo baox. 

is somewhat cylindrical, or approaches a conical form; t FPTOPIIl'NA. Mr. T. Bell’s name for a subfamily of 
wings decumbent, wiiliout nnv discoidal cell, and generally ' ’ 

possessing four posterior cells. ■ ^ ^ m 

group; and although given !>} Maequarl as a division ot* & 

his family Bracliystnin.i, certainly constitutes a section of flff ^^ 

higher value than a subfamily. [Svitvttm it.] mai Mb' 

LKBTOCONCllTJS (Xtirrvc, thin, and wyyng, o. shell), M 'Ik to \\ \\ 

Dr. lltippell’s name for a genus of Pectintbraiichuuod Rsfi JL&& If M 

(1 astro pmious Mollusks, thus elinrftctoriised'by him;— If \\ O 

Animal—Head with an elongated proboscis, hot which O lij 

is entirely retraclile; mouth without any apparent armour; W§ Pi l» M 

tentacles two, tlattened, triangular, short, unitejl at their i| tgl O 

internal huso, suppo’-tuig the eyes utone-liulf of their length M \\ 13 

on tllt ir external side. Foot moderate, muscular, without II a jr| 

any operculum. Mantle with a circular border, without. 1\ cl 

oioilment, uTid witli a slight prolongation on the left side. I pf/i? || ’A. O 

Branchial carihj with a rather large aperture, the gill com- 1 m. MW 

poser] of a single eomb formed of triangular lamina) close I traHJrSo 

set one ;• gainst the other: at the bottom of this cavity is MlnjBi 1 \aBMf 

found tho oiifice of flw ovnria, whence (in the month of | 

July) the oggscotno forth in numerous bundles (par paquets ■ H 

nomhroux), each enveloped in a yisoous sue, which is flat- M 1 I iC# 

tened.-elliptieul, tind three lines in length. In the middle wfeflXv B Jrw 

of the branchial cavity ’is lhe orifice of the onus-. On the g ifv4? 

right side of tho neck, u little behind the right tentacle, MThOr 

• there is another orifice, which may have some relation to 

'*Sm 1 su'bglobularfdelicate, fragile,'translucent with a 

low spire, winch is nearly effaced by tlm eneroaebmont (.sur- § - \. 

croissement) of the laminic of -the last whorl; aperture i 1. iPfe 

large, sulioval, with its two extremiUos tmtied oontranwise, 1 % ' \Wk 

so that {he aperture has some resemblance ,1o tho lotler S j ■ V i f Jgptl , ImA 

reversed; the two margins, not unitdd, tho right, one deli- i .' plmA M 

cafe ages, tad a little expanded anteriorly as in adult j I mMm MU 

Jantftincr; no columella: no umbilicus. . , .• I B g @5j| 

Example, Leptocunchux stnatus, Riipp. Tho shpll of \ I jP fcnSPK Tk%-JSI 
this sjiecies, which serves Dr. Ruppell for the type of the .* R vSBKWi*,, 

genus, is a rather dirty riiilk white 5 il isl furrowed externally 4- mjt H '"'d® 

with numeirms longitudinal., undulated lines very much fL yjgaa \ lmmw 

approximated. ^Length of adult 14| linos; breadth 1SJ; 

y Locality and Habit *:—The Red Sea, where it is found - 4 

ipabedded in tho balcai eous msife of Polyparia, and hiving 

no omnmunication with tho wuter except by a moderate open- Dryinw nium*. CB»n.) ^ 
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Dr^ata sainto, (Bril.) 
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serpents belonging to the family Colubridce, thus defined 
by trim:-— 

Head elongate, broad behind, narrowed before; the sorter 
rior part covered with nine scuta. Eyes large. Gape Wide, 
somewhat waved. Maxillary'and palatine teeth; no poi¬ 
sonous fangs. Body, very slender, slightly depressed; tpil 
very long, slender, the point acute. Dorsal scales aval, 
elongate, loose ; caudal' scales very small,- closely ntVangjed, 
Abdominal septa very long :* subcaudal scuta Sifaall, indis 
tinct Genera ‘Drybius and Lejaophk. 


apex, which in some sjpeta & distinctly nriipronato and 

nj{ weaMs,; (Sell.) > ,/ ~ . ^ .,, 

Mr. Sell, records six speeibs,; —• 

CarolinmMexioo, and Br«*il; ‘ 
two" f«im the East « 



Irevtophlb purpuriihoens. (Sclm.j 

‘ flic whole of the sorpehts composing theso genera live,’ 
says Mr. Bell, ‘ in woods, entwining themselves amongst 
the branches of-trees, rind gliding with great rapidity and 
elegance from one to another. These habits, combined 
with the graceful slenderness of their form, the beautiful 
metallic reflection from the surface iu some species, and 
the bright and changeable hues id others, place them 
amongst the most interesting bf the serpent tribe. Their 
food consists of large insects, young birds,~&c., which the 
extraordinary sire of' the head, the width of the gape, and 
the great dilalability Of the neck and body, enable them to 
swallow, notwithstanding the small size of theio parts in a 
state of rest: in a speSmeu in my possession of Dryinu's 
auratUS, for instance, the length of which is four foot, nine 
inehos, the diameter of the neck is hardly trin lines. Wlteh 
the skin is distended either bv food or during inspiration 
the scales ore separated from each other, and the *kin, 
which is of* differewtcolour, becomes visible in the inter¬ 
stices, producing h vSUriotis retioulateri uppdnranoe. Not¬ 
withstanding the poisonous “triark was affixed by Linnrous 
t,o tlve only species of Drfuttii. known to him {Colubermyo- 
terieam, L4nn.), it is wefl aabeiftBltjdi ^iat they arri all of 
‘ 1» fWfcdtly hormlek; and'lt that species 

t the ehHdren ar* : in the hkhit of stamuiig kird pfaving 
th theml'twiningthcm roiffidtboiv nasltdi IWd arinB, and 
hit the snakes appear plotted at th^"riSi'^!sea.'* 

,Genera., Ehyton»,iiMrirrete)i •. » 

Generic Character .—Upper jaw ?i»uoh .... 
lower. Rostrum very narrow, more br iefs 

*• iWriUuMfetrif tho.,*, 
ssuasr wtt«yo,trvlor inahfo ; the Vmdlb »du*» the abdufeo. 



isxampl&,','JDryt«tM aurai 
with pale gold colour, dotted 
trum subooUwe,.,. , 

Locality, Mexico. 


.... . other, three Asiatic, 
one from the Tsland of 


y, shining 
black;; i$s- 

, *' 



• ' , .nv)v' .. / 

Generic* CMirittetef .—-Rostrum Obttne; upper jaw pro¬ 
jecting but very slightly beyond tho lower. 

Mr, Beil records three species, tlifocfromthe East Indies, 
and one from America {Carolina). To these Mr. Gray 
subsequently added two species, L. punchdalus and L. ttpi- 
lolui {Coluber Spiblus, lac&p.),' collected by the expedition 
utider Captain Phillip Parker. King, E.fl, ( Survey of 
Australia.) , 1 . 

Example, Leptopkis pwptirdsOeus ( Coluber purpuras- 
cehs, Shaw). Violet, changing to green, gflfted ; a lateral 
and dorsal.line of a pale; bub; head obttt*. Locality, tho 
Ea_st_ludies u ( Znol. Jourri., vol. ii.) 

bEPTOPHINA^ 

E. [Maciiop(._._ 

. i genus of birds established by Vieillot, 
audbelonging to tho family Cuculidte. ‘ ’%>x.v,m\AutyLeptasn- 
mm qfer ; Cuculnx afer, Grnel.; Edolian Cuckoo of Shaw, 
noticed by tho late Major "James Franklin, F.R.S., &c., in 
his ‘Catalogue of Birds ’ collected in the Ganges, between 
Calcutta and Benares, and in the Vindhyian Hills, between 
the latter place and Guirah Mundela on the Nerbudda. 
(Zool. Pror., 1830-31.) Lieutenant-Colonel Sykes also de¬ 
scribes and notices it in his interesting catalogue as oeeur- 
rihg in the Dukliun (Dcocau), hut as being rule. {Zool. 
Proc., 1832,) 

LE PTOSTOMI'NiiE. [Indicatoiun*;, vol. xii., p. 459.] 

LKPUS. [LnpoRiDat.] 

LEPUS (tho lluro), oneofthoold constellations, said by 
Hyginus to be in the act of running from Orion’s dog, which 
is the greater dog, according to some, and the lesser, acconl- 
iug te others. It is situated directly under Orion. Tho 
principal stars are as follows:— 
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LE'RIGAj called TLERDA in the Roman times, is a 
toini and fortress in Catalonia,, en tho right or western bank 
of th B riyer’Se^9, V%w.mjl^.ahove Sts junction with tho 
Ebro, and not w hotyAfa. ftpntiers of Aragon.. , A due 
bridge, the fuuudatiohoM wliibli are Roman, connects tho 
two banks of. the Segrc., Iverida is a bishop’s sea, has a 
handspm.6, ca|hdarril,’*ey|iral »ther churches and coiivcuts, a 
mnitatf hospital, aM fS.WW inhahitrints, exclueiW ef the 
garrirth. 1 " It; is hu^i»ih,pn t^ slopc of, a hifl. on the 
summttof whudi has,jfwtr bastions, and 

partly alpng thb brihWf .M^er. oxtefkling to the foot of 
an«#or hin, .Wht#rts..%<j4|j(atpd by a, fort. Leri|a has 
sustamad ruahy. Jtiges.; it was taken by storm by the 
Preach in th* % ofthe suepossion in 1707, and again In the 

ktriurid is'very, fertile 
Ootti, wine, oil, pulse, hemp* And ilix* Lend*, although 
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Lb UHU VIHV V* 

. wheh king Philip V 

[C^UWNIa] Lerida is 85 


mg untvei sity.which X»as 
established that of Catty 
miles west of Barceloqa, 

LERIStA, a gtsmis 
Snncijfce, established _ V| 

^Head scutatcd, no eueti&s; ears hidden under the skiti 
Body slender, the scales smooth and equal Feet four; tile 
antutor little, veiy short, and didactyloua; the posterior 
longei, and tudactylous. Vent simple, actmcirouiar, no 
promnal or fermral pores 

Example, Lemta meata, which is bronao gioen, palei 
beneath, with two dorsal and two lateral black mien. 
Locality, Ausiialu . _ 

Mr Ban observes that ibid new genus agrees with Gym- 
nophthalms, Mefr,, and Ablepharui, FtUing, ui the absent® 
ot 15 tlids, but differs flora both In the numbei of its toes. 
In addition to tins difference in the structure of the feet, it 
, _,v,i„ a,4*m.rm«b«d bv the want ot 


ed Eeitz.) . , 

Suidas mfarms us tliat Losbonax wroto many philoso¬ 
phical woiks, but none ot them arc extant Photius says 
» belonging to the fffrrwly (Cod , 64) that he had read sixteen options of Lesbonax, ot 
and thus chwaoteimed which however only two have come down to us, one exhort- 
'• 9110 9 mg the Athenians to contitao the war against the Lacedse- 

monians, and the other advising them to attack the Tliebuni. 
Some eutus have placed the authoi of these orations in the 
time of tho Pelopounemau wai, but a mere peiu&al of tho 
speeches Witt show that they must have been wntten at a 
much later period Wo know moreover horn the writings 
of Libanms, Seneea, Quintilian, &o, tlut it was very com¬ 
mon tor rhetoricians to declaim upon subjects item « 
antient history These orations weio diet published ly 
Aldus, (Ven 16H), and aftuwaids by Slepheiui, willfthe 
Orations of AEst limes, Lysias, and othcu (Pans, 1 j7 S) , uy 
Grtllor (Han, 10161, and also by Reisko, in tho eighth 

volume of the ‘ Onitorcs Gra.il’ , 

Thao was also a giammamn of the name of Losbonax, 


w, ho lomatks, remailubly aistmgui«hed b>^ w lio plo bably lived at alitui peuod, who wiote a work cn- 

oxternal oats, and by its elongateAandaiigmfurm bo ly, P ‘ concornmg grammatical figures, Lc 

chaiat lets in which it aglets with Smphos, Guy. Die ‘ P f&publ.slied by Valekirau m Ins edition ol 


chaiaaeis in wmtn u aglets -- , 

1 ist named genus, lie adds, however, possesses eyelids, and 
(Illicit, also in the mirabei of its toes fiom Leueta (Zoot 

^ LI RNAJA. tho Lorwsmns, which M do Blamv.lle col 
bdid ml# a trmily with that name, ale parasitic animals 
uHiding 10 fishes, and have presonted some difficulty to 
' inlo isis as to then nntuial position Cuvier placed 
tin m at the end of bis Inteshnam < 'avitatres.C aviUrry 1 ntos 
1 11 lalWurms, Fn Inzna Nema/oid< a of Rudolpln, hut as a \ cry 
ddluent family, auditquirmg-tobo dividodrntonnnygenet i 
vv hui then trionoiuy is bolttn known The better opimon 
stuns to he that tiny ate uusU.tans, anti M^Mihie Ed- 
vv i (Is (18 31) so consult is them In Ins proposed airange 

mont the r,ninth Siip-w* form the secoml subclass ot 

hist lass C> us> area and consist ot two legions the Amt, the 
legim of Parasjtrs MmJtrurs Walkin' Parasites, the 
si (oml the legion ol Paiasyhs Ml v Sivminungl out 
sites 1 his list l(„im is composed of tilt oidir of S/n/lo 
,w Inna, and of the oidir Lenitoans [Parasxtbs Na 

G1 1ER01 JULIEN DAVID bom in 1724 was the son 
of an eminent watt hmakei at Pans II mng made ||ho.ct of 
u. hill ' tine as a piofcssioil, ho applied hnnselt tobostudy 
d it m a von difleit nt matini i flora llic pi idding loutine 
t< t a established, ami lx mg anxious to hei onw <icqui untt A 
with the at in tho lemuns ot antiquity then vuy,little 
luimn iflu passiug sonit yon, it Rome hi visitnlGieoie 
m 17 a t a/his k turn lie- gave the wol Id the fl uits ot Ins 
r, i iitilts m Ins «Rtuues dts plus beaux Moimmtns te la 
Cu c’ Although not ftce tiom nume.ons oral*, which 
win subsequently (\posod l>y Stunt, ami^wlml> 'ho “ * 
Hi u ton cited m hi* sc.otld «lition(17/0) Ihm w«k had 
tin t ue nt of bung tho Inst publu itioti of tho kind the 
In,I attimpt to show what Guuan architectuio actually 
w is Un louhtodly its value lias sime bean groitl) durn 
lushed by tho moie aceuinte laliouiB ofStinut md others, 
but its appearance forms an epoch m the chronology of the 

ut It!eilunly coutnbuted much to correct tho vitiated 
ut u ten limy .v. m.il to open 


lltiou UIOI oniimuBibb".., ° i, „ 

wlncli was ftrbt published by Vdlcknaci m his edition oi 

AmmomuR p 177 1S8 , 

LESBOS, a large island of the Agean Sea, near the 
coast ot Asia Minor, being separated from the toast of 
Tious by the Adiamyttiaii Gull Its longth is 60 miles 
fioin Caix. Sigtmm, which is its noith-wostoin txtreunty to 
Capo Malm, at its south oast end, wlneli last looks diiectly 
into tho entianceot thegult oi Smyrna The breadth ot tho 
island is veivuntqual owing to some deep gulfs which indent 
its const, and vanes fiom seven to fifteen miles Mitylene, 
tho chief town ol ilia island, lies on tho south-eastern shore 
opposite the coast of the antient Aolis. It had foimorly 
two haihours, was a plate of great impoitance, and 
sent out numerous colonies Mitylene still exists as a 
village, end gives its name to the island Methymna, 
another antient town ot Lesbos, stood on its north-cart 

TOryS“*'- 

d tllC OK v. f , TVtr» r^pon bav of Pvnha, winch indents 


ISSUS,UUU 

coast”of the island The deep hay of Pynha. which indents 
the middle of tho island, was called Euripus Pynhmus, now 
PoitoKalom, tho otlici bav ftUhei south, west of Capo 
Malta, is now named Poito di Jeto The island has many 
villages, but no town of any impoitance, and (out tins about 
40 000 inhabitants, Gitf ks anil Turks It is consideied one 
oi the most foitile and beautiful of the Gieck islands Its 
oil mil figs ut reckoned the best in the Archipelago In an¬ 
tient limfs it was known as a plat oof lehnement, luxury , and 
licentiousness It pioduiod tho best musicians ot Giooet, 
Borne ot its first lyric poets, Alcrous and Sappho among tho 

list several distinguished philosophers and lhetonuans, 

ntiieis Tlieovhiastus, Diophanes the ti lend ot libo- 
rius Gt aothus 1 heophaues the f i lend of Pompey, Potamon, 
who livid at’Romo, undti tho # emperor libeuus, and 
others The historian Ilillanious, was a native of Losbos, 
as well as the musician Teipandoi, who invented the lyro 

^'Tlmeailiest inhabitants of Lesbos arc said to have been 

lit “ir'ieirmdfcouttVbutod much to correct the vitiated 

tisti that hul brag bceiini vogue m^n^,ai,dtoop tlmn b^m.gi^ ^ viu d nd .trite, to have «»- 

new views ill ltgaru to , TtCrxcollcnt quetetl the island of Lesbos [Aouans) 

was assiduously followed up by its authoi q p ttta0Ub| who ttouiished about too yeais nc. bet mie 

bssons he dulivoted duung ioity Jcats as P”**** 0 *; “ cording to the Gietk meaning of the woid tviant of 

whole We was devoted to lus own studies, and tlio lnstine t r len J| and ^ sustained a wat against the Athenians, 
lion of others, and such wore his seal airtdismtoiMtedneM, Mity^ mvade J tho dwtaot 0 f Tious, which w 

He mod at Paris, universally legrotted, m Junuaiy , 1803, jKrtios fued itself fmui Persian lUpendenee, 

age.1 seventy fhe Besides the one above to«iUoi.ed, Lorm „f Athens !>«««« 

published several other 


lesides die one abov e mention.^, Loroi Athens During the Pelopomiosmn 

works auioflg whifb are ‘ Hiatono and heer->: a the a y , accused of a secret nogo- 

desSplesdesChrftiens,' 8vo., ( 1764, wm, sent a fleet against 

*-to. Aneisns PeunW 8vo, tatton wuh the LaeeU»monums / Methymna, 


pt — 

de la Disposition, &e ues ieuip.Y . 

■Observations -sui les Edifices dos Anelensi Pouple*. 8v 
1767; and 'Dc la Mamie dds Anciens Pouples, Svo, 1/77 
LF.ROS [AttcniPkJ aGOi J 


767; ami • I/O ra flxaiuic u™ - —r- - made common cause with Mitylene Aft8 ^ e.^th'e walls of 

aKsaSEi phiiowrhw,«a. a.k. = ' altluu inhabitants 

a iid was thefether of PotamoLiwho taught eloquence at pbt'ode 1 ^ i ^ ^ maleswbo h a d at- 

Rome undat the relgn of Tibeh6*, and was highly favoured * ot puberty, but they became ashamed 

by that emperor (Smdas, under Lctbonax and Potamon). tamed me “8° u v 
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of their own barbarity, and despatched foessengets to're¬ 
voke tho order j the messenger arrived just one day 

S revious to that appointed for the slaughter. (Thuoy- 
ides, Hi. 36-49: Strabo, xiit) The whole island, except 
the territory of Metjiyrona, dhich,tries spared, being divided, 
into SttOO parti, ,908 of these parts Were devoted to, sacrfcd 
purposes, and the rest distributed amoagths. Athenians, 
by whom thw'tb tho antient proprietors.’ 

The subs^|u*jht hWory t>f Lesbos is like that of CljfSs. 
Samos, and Ute other Greek colonies of Asia; it passed 
successively upder tins domipjon. of thp Macedonians, tb«u 
Romans, and the By z amines; if was, ufierwards^captu rod 
by the Venetians, a.d. 1185 , was recaptured by the Greeks, 
and at last seised by the Turks, who Main it to this day. 
(Strabo, Casaub., 616.) [Cx,eosJ ‘ 

LKSGHIS. [Geokoix.] 

LESLIE, CHARLES, born about 1650, died ip 1728, 
a person ranch engaged in the political and theological con¬ 
troversies of the age in which,he lived, and some of whoso 
writings, especially the book entitled ‘A short and easy 
Way with tho Deists,’ arc still read and held in esteem. 
His writings in the political controversies of the time Were 
all in support of high monarchical principles. Ilm theo¬ 
logical writings were controversial! they are lob many to be 
particularized in the brief space which we can allot to 1dm, 
hut they have been distributed into the six following classes: 
those against, !, the Quakers; 2, the Presbyterians; 3, the 
Deists; 4, the Jews; 3, the Soemians; and 6, flic Papists. 
Towards the close of life, lie collected bis theological 
writings, and published them in two folio volumes, 1721. 

His own course hi life was very eccentric. He was the 
son of an Irish prelate, horn in Ireland and educated ut 
Trinity College, Dublin. In 1671 he came to England and 
entered himself of an inn of court with a view to the study 
of the law. In a few years however he turned himself to 
divinity, was admitted into orders, and, settling in Ire¬ 
land, becamo chancellor of Cloyne. llo was living in 
Ireland at the time of the Revolution, and distinguished 
himself in some disputations wkh the Catholics on the side 
of the Protestant church. 

Though a zealous Protestant, he scrupled to renounce 
his allegiance to King James, and to acknowledge King 
William as his rightful Sovereign. There was thus an end 
to Ms prospects in the church, and leaving Ireland he came 
to England, and there employed himself in writing many 
of the controversial works of which wo have spoken’ When 
James II. was dead, Leslie transferred his allegiance to his 
son, the Pretender; and as ho in.ade frequent visits to the 
courts of the exiled princes, he so far fell under suspicion 
at home, that he thought proper to leave England, and join 
himself openly to the court of the Pretender, ihen at 
Bar le Due. He was still a zealous Protestant, and had in 
that court a private chapel, in which ho was accustomed to 
officiate as a minister of the Protestant Church of England. 
When the Pretender removed to Italy, Leslie accompanied 
him; but beoomiug at hgigth sensible to the strangeness of 
his position, a Protestant clergyman irt the court of a zealous 
Catholic, anti ago coming on, and with it the natural desire 
of dying in tho land which had given linn birth, be sought 
and obtained from' tho government of Ktug George ,J. per¬ 
mission to return. This was in 1721. Ho settled lit Gtos- 
lojrh, in tho county : <|f Monaghan, and there he died iu 
1722. • ‘ 

LESLIE. SIR JOHN, was born loth April, 1766, at 
Largo, a village on the coast of Fifeshire. When a child 
he teas weak and sickly, which occasioned frequent in¬ 
terruptions in his elementary education. Ho however 
evinced at an oirtfy -age a decided partiality for geometri¬ 
cal exercises, and. i .primortioiml dislike to the ktudy of 
languages, more particularly of the Latin, although in this 
ho subsequently attaiaipd JlShsklriSble .proncienoy. With 
the nsjXtunco of liU eldor brotherAlexander, ho soon made 
stripepu progeeste in to attract 

the .iHention «f the parochial ramfcfor,'through whose in¬ 
strumentality he wtt mrobably prrisjrife .CRwfossorsRo-;' 
fcpn and Stuart, hid, their .Mggasi®4, ilt 1778, 
tetho university of Si Andrews. 'Mere'hit abilities intro¬ 
duced him to tho patrontge df (be oatl qf Kinnoui, the then 
chancellor of the nniwiirity, who proposed to g»(t iy the 
expenses of h» education on the (fonditfen '^t hri'father 
w«^Wsent to his being educated for the church. After 
Jraiseofttriig his kiddies at this dgivMsityjdurMig^sist 'ijssiens, 
he removed in 1783-4 in company with Jibes (now Sh 


v 1 ; ” • '* . i 

James) Ivory to Eclintmfgh, where he attended the course! 
of several of the professors for tif - . -'yeprs, in which; time he 
WAS engaged by Dr, Adam Smith ^assist in the education 
o,f :his nephew Mr. Dou^as. i: |(VstSir|uds Lord Reston., Ip 
l/ftS ho becathe tutor to'two^Aprerichns of the name of 
Randolph, jupjior students a t t he university of Edinburgh, 
vriip whom hbwoceed^d,fo '^'rgitpa,-i r ad ajler ah’ absence 
of about twelve jaonths, durkigwhich time he visited Mew 
Yeriij, Philadelphia, &e., he„ again returned to Scotland. 
Jit.the Curly port of 1790 he set o.ttjffor L6t(dtgi with recom- 
mot'datory letters from teVerul individuals of literary and 
scientific reputation; ati^.gtriong ^tlmrs ,^pm Dr. Adam 
Smith, who is said on thSi'ooaasiop'to.havehiyen him for 
advice, ‘.never to approach, ep .author whose favour he was 
solicitous of gaining witheu^,’first reading his works, lest 
the conversation riiould turn that way.’ 

,,JIis.intention sceips .ttthaYS .beep to deljver lectures on 
natural plnlpsophy, hut Spieling to use his own dwds, that 
‘ rational -lhetures would not succeed,’ lie determined upon 
writing for periodical,publications as the readiest means of 
obtaining a smbsiatpheg. H» accordingly hegau to furnish 
articles for the ‘ Monthly Ijeviev^, gna about the same time 
was employed by Dr. William Thomson (whose acquaint¬ 
ance he had originally made at St. Andrews’ university) 
to collect and furnish notes for a Bible which was then 
being published in parts. From tho translation of Buflbii’s 
‘ Natural History of Birds,’ which appeared in 1793, in nine 
volumes Rvo,, he derived sufficient, pecuniary emolument to 
lay the foundation of his subsequent independence. 

In 1794 he visited Holland, and in 1796 he proceeded 
through Germany and Switzerland, in company with Mr. 
Thomas Wedgwood. 11 pun hi* return he became candi¬ 
date for some professorship in tho university of St. Ail¬ 
'd re Ws, ami shortly after for that of natural philosophy at 
Glasgow, but iu both instances was unsuccessful. In 1799 
he again set out upon a continental tour, and travelled 
through Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, with Mr. Robert 
Gordun. 

In 1805 he offered himself BSa cnmlidutoforllie professor¬ 
ship of mathematics in tho university of Edinburgh, which 
had become vacant by the promotion of Piofessor Plavfiur 
to tho chair of natural philosophy. At this period the only 
production of Mr. Leslie relative le the pure mathematics 
consisted in an ‘Essay on The Resolution of Indeterminate 
Equations,’ written about"the time of bis quitting tin- uni¬ 
versity, anil printed iu the ‘ Edinburgh Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions* for the year 17b8; butbe had published several 
papers on different branches of physics in Nicholson’s * Phi¬ 
losophical Journal,’ and the Royal Society of London had 
recently awarded to him the Rumford medals for bin 
researches mi the nature and propagation of heat, an ac¬ 
count of which had appeared the preceding year (‘ Experi¬ 
mental Enquiry into the Nature and Properties of Heal,’ 
8vo., 1804). Ju addition to the reputation he had thus 
acquired, he came forward tvilh tho Warmest testimonials 
of Drs. Maskelyne and Hutton, Sir Joseph Banks, Baron 
Masoros, and other persons of distinction; but tho appoint¬ 
ment rested in the magistrates and town council of Edin¬ 
burgh, subject to a clause in tile charter of tho university, 
which declares that the electors shall take, advice of the 
clergy in the choice of professors; and these being deriwus 
of promoting the election pf Dr. Thomas Maoknight—one 
of tlieir own body,, and ,a gentleman perhaps equally quali¬ 
fied for the situation-—they therefore determined upon 
opposing that of Mr. Leslie. They grounded their objection 
upon.a nqto in bis,‘ Enquiry into tlio-Nature of I-lcakUpage 
138, *Qd,opt« jsbereiii bo refers lo .Hume’s 

Theory pi ,Cati^|idni,)Kh«5h, lie designates ‘a in«deJ,oi»eur 
anil-tic(n)ratejwae»nlng’ 1 whence his clerical Opponents 
soipevvbat.iljmcwi.v wwyhAjlliat he had rejected, those 
arguments yh&h the, 'Observance of 

natare in proof. <# tne dxistencp and attributes of, a, Creator. 
13% forthwtriLfoadeji,formal protest against iiis eleetiou, 
And ^KjneMQd priftb3ptJ*ini«»«tion, iu the event of bis in- 
dut^Mt in^^oDohjtf Mofossor, ,to ptjMjfote for'his 
imttteffiatd , >jw^.,;.,T^.%iyg council, v t(l)iwithstanding 
conferred the proSsswramb i^pon Mr. Leslie, and the clergy 
accordingly bi-qoghtifhe affair before the General Assembly. 
The debate which «n«thd (sew “Report of the. Debate,! Kd»n., 
1695, 6vo.) and which lasted for tyro days, was marked by 
strong party spirit on tho side of fte, plaintiffs, aniLby the 
powrafal aind ahreastic. atguments .or'Sir Henry MfflocriOff, 
who-conducted tho defence. Near midnight on the second 
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day (2Srd May, 1805), the case was dismissed 'as ‘vexa¬ 
tious.’ 

Mr. Leslie entered immediately upon his official duties, 
which he continued to discharge with seat and assiduity 
during the fourteen following' years. In 1800, upon the 
death of Professor Playfair, he was called to the chair, of 
natural philosophy, when his Brut care was directed' to the 
extension of the apparatus required in the more enlarged 
series of experiments Which, he thought necessary for the 
illustration of the course. ‘ This indeed, 1 says hits biographer 
Mr. Napier, • was an object of which, from the first to the 
last hour of his incumbency, ho never lost sight; and it is 
duo to him to state that .it was through his exertions, that 
the means of experimental illustration, in the natural phi¬ 
losophy class, were first made worthy of the university,’ He 
was knighted tlio 27th June, 18fig, and died 3rd November 
pf the same year, at his seat at Coates in Ftfeshire, about 
two miles from the plaoo of Ins birth. 

It was about the year 1794-5, While occupied upon a long 
scries of hygrometrieul experiments, that ho either re- invented 
pr borrowed from the ‘ Collegium Bxperimcntale’ of Si urmius 
ins ‘Differential Thermometer.’ [Ti-tekmometkii, Dip. 
FKKKNTiAt-3 II* supposed the propagation of radiant heat 
to take place by means of aerial pulsations, a supposition 
which appears irreconcilouble with the existence of radia¬ 
tion in vacuo , and equally at variance with the more recent 
experimental results of MM. Dulong and Petit. He as¬ 
sumed moreover the universality of what is usually termed 
Newton’s law, namely, ‘that the decrements of heat of a 
cooling body are proportional to the difference between its 
temperature and that of the surrounding medium;’ whereas 
it is known to hold only so long as that difference does not 
exceed from 40 u to 50".' [II rat.] His own theories indeed 
sometimes appear to be rather the effusions of n hold arid 
active fancy than the logical deduct ions from any established 
facts, and, as an almost inevitable consequence, the results’ 
to which they lead him appear equally fanciful. Of this cha¬ 
racter arc lus conclusions, that ‘ the matter of the moon is 
phosphorescent, and at some future period our satellite will 
pecome dim and se"in blotted from the blue vault of 
heaven;’ that ‘the earth contains a concavity filled with 
concentrated light, shilling with intense refulgence and 
overpowering splendour,' and others of like nature. He 
regarded the inventive faculty as the highest with which 
the mind tam he endowed, and attached so little importance 
to inductive philosophy that he has been heard to deny that 
any merit is duo to Bacon ns its‘founder. As an author, 
he was deficient in systematic arrangement and simplicity 
pf style. As a lecturer, he was liable to fall short of a satis¬ 
factory elucidation of las subject by estimating too highly 
either the capacity or the previous knowledge of his auditors. 
But on the other hand, lus active curiosity, varied reading, 
and powerful memory, led to the acquisition of very ex¬ 
tensive knowledge, which in many instances he successfully 
applied to the promotion of science, and ‘ his exquisite instru¬ 
ments and experimental devices will ever attest the utility 
uo less than the originality of his labours.’ 

Besides the works noticed in the preceding article, lie 
has left— 

‘ Elements of Geometry, Geometrical Analysis, and Plane 
Trigonometry,’ 8vo., 1809 ; the same abridged, 1828; ‘Geo¬ 
metry of Curve Lines,’ 8vo., 1821; ‘ Philosophy of Arith¬ 
metic,,’ 1817; ‘Account of Experiments and Instruments 
depending on the relations of Air to Heat and Moisture,’ 
12mo„ 1813; ‘Elements of Natural Philosophy,’ vol. i. 
(containing Mechanics and Hydrostatics), 8vo., 1823. 

In the Edinburgh Philosophical Transactions: —‘Observa¬ 
tions dfijEloetrieal Theories," 1824; ‘On certain Impressions 
of Oolatransmit led from the higher Atmospheres, with a 
Description of an Instrument adapted to measure them,’ 1818. 

In the Encyclojxsdia Britannica .-—Articles ‘ Achroma¬ 
tic Glosses;’ ‘Acoustics;’ ‘Aeronautics;’ ‘Andes;’ * Angle;’ 

I Angle, Trisoetiop of;’ ‘ Arithmetic‘Atmoraoter;’ ‘Ba¬ 
rometer ;’ ‘ Barometrical Measurements‘ Climate;’ ‘ Cold 
and Congelation‘Dew;’ ‘Interpolation;’ ‘Meteorology;’ 
f Progress of the Mathematical and Physical Sciences 
during the Eighteenth Century.’ 

In the Edinburgh lieview :—Papers oh the 'Memoirs 
of the Society of Arcueil;’ on the ‘History of the Baro¬ 
meter;’ on ‘Delambre’s Arithmetic of tlie Greeks;* on 
Von Buoh’s ‘Travels;’ on Humboldt’s ‘Physical View of 
(he Equatorial Regions’ aud’his ‘Travels;’ on the ‘Attempts 
to discover a North-west Passage,’ j 


In Niqholson’s Philosophical Journal , vols. iii, and iv., 
‘ Description of an Hygrometer and Photometer;’ ‘Oo the 
Absorbent Powers of different Earths;’ ‘Observations on 
Light and Heat, with Remarks on tlio Enquiries of Dr. 
Horsehcl.’) ' . 

Some papers on physical subjects were also read before 
the Royal Society of London, but none wore ever printed 
in their ‘ Transactions.’ 

(Memoir of Sir John Leslie, by Macvoy Napier, 1838; 
Chambers’s Biography of distinguished Scotchmen ; Gen¬ 
tleman's Magazine for 1833, taken from the ‘ Caledonian 
Mercury.’) 

LBSSINNES. or LESSINES. [IIain-aiti.t.] 

LESSING,’GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM. Such is the 
number of this author’s works and so great the variety of 
their subjects, that to give a satisfactory account of them 
alone would require a volume, without touching either upon 
the incidents of his life or his persons! character. Lessing 
was born at Kumentz in Upper Liisatia, of which place,1ns 
father was pustor, on the 22nd January, 17‘2U. His attach¬ 
ment to reading Uisplavod itself from his earliest child¬ 
hood, and ho was a devourin' of books at an age when others 
ore mere school-hoys. Of his extraordinary diligence in 
study sufficient idea may be formed when it is stated that 
while at the school at Meissen lie perused a number of 
classic authors besides those which entered into the course 
there adopted; and further translated the third and fourth 
hooks of Euclid, and drew up a history of mathematics. 
He continued at that seminary till file middle of 174C, when, 
on taking leaving of it, he delivered a discourse ‘ Dc Mathe- 
matica Burbarorum.’ From Meissen ho was sent, to the 
university of Leipzig, where, though lie attended many 
courses of lectures ou various branches of learning, his ap¬ 
plication was not very regular, his attention now beginning 
to bo directed to other pursuits. He began here to form 
several literary friendships and connections, and acquired a 
decided taste for tho theatre, much to the dissatisfaction of 
his parents and his sister, who warned him against it as being 
not only trifling but sinful; while it was also with the ex¬ 
tremes! difficulty that tlie’faraily could contribute any allow¬ 
ance for his support. This latter circumstance convinced 
Lessing that it was time for him to think of shifting for 
himself. Accordingly he determined to devolo his talents 
to poetry, criticism, and belles-lettres, as that field of litera¬ 
ture which had been least of all cultivated by his country¬ 
men, anil where, besides having few rivals, lie might em¬ 
ploy his pen with greater advantage to others as well ns to 
himself. His first productions were one or two minor dra¬ 
matic pieces, which were printed m a journal entitled ‘ Er- 
rimnteningen sum Vergniigen.’ 

The departure of his friend Mylius for Berlin determined 
Lessing to follow him thither, as he hoped there to find 
himself more favoured by opportunities for literary under¬ 
takings. In conjunction with Mylius ho began a quarterly 
publication, • Beititige zur Historic des Theaters,’ wherein 
they intended to take an historical and critical view of tho 
drama throughout Europe, a subject then hardly touched 
upon. The work however was not carried on beyond its 
fourth number. About tho same, time he published some 
of his early poems, and sot about studying Spanish, from 
which he shortly after translated Huarte’s * Exaineii de lqs 
Ihgenios;’ but he might easily ltavo selected something 
more likely to fix public attention. Perhaps lie showed still 
less judgement when, in conjunction with his younger 
brother, Johann Gottlieb, he commenced a Latin tiausla- 
tion of Klopstock’s ‘ Messiah,’ as if he should ho i emit ling 
his mother tongue and his countrymen a service b) divert¬ 
ing them from the original poem—one that forms an epoch 
in and gave such an impulse to the German language. For¬ 
tunately the brothers learned that a similar translation was 
undertaken by the Danish chaplain at Madrid; on which 
they abandoned the task. At this (into Lessing was lesul 
ing at Wittenberg, where his brother was pursuing Ins 
studies; but he again returned to Berlin, and loaned a 
eloso intimacy with Moses Mendelsohn and Nicolai, winch 
had a highly beneficial influence upon all the three.' Six 
eyes, as one of his biographers expresses it, see more than 
twe, especially when one pair of them is fixed upon 
what is at a distance, another upon what is close by, and 
the third upon what lies between those extremes. It is uot 
always that such literary partnerships are successful, but 
in this case there was sympathy of minds and dispositions, 
togethor with unity of purpose. One of the fifat results of 
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Lessing's and Mendelsohn’s joint studios was the disserta¬ 
tion ‘ Pope als Mefapliysiker’ (1754), the object of which 
was to show that ilie English poet had no fixed philosophi¬ 
cal system. Omitting mention of his other literary con¬ 
nections, among whom Ramler stood high in his private 
esteem, and also of his various translations and less import¬ 
ant productions, belonging to this period, we pass on to ins 
‘Miss Sam Sampson,’the first specimen of domestic tra¬ 
gedy in German literature, and also one of the most success¬ 
ful that it lias even J'et produced. In vain did the critics 
object to it, that it. was a dramatic nondescript, and 
that it was made up of reminiscences of English novels 
and tragedies. Little cured the public how it had been 
produced: it was enough for them llint they felt i.ts 
power and its beauties: it accordingly not only excited a 
great sensation in Germany, but was translated in other 
countries. Between this and his next dramatic master¬ 
piece*, ‘Minna von Bornholm’ and ‘ Emilia Gulotli,' which 
latter, though composed in 1704, was not ultimately dis¬ 
missed from the hands of its author All 177:!, was un inter¬ 
val which, so far from having been passed unoccupied, 
astonishes us by the multitude and variety of the subjects on 
which Lessing then employed bis non. 

In 1767 be and his friends Mendelsohn and Nicolai 
undertook the ‘ Bibliotliek der Sehbnen Wissenschaften,' 
which may fairly be said to have been (ho best literary 
journal Germany could then boast, and even now it muy be 
referred to with both pleasure and profit for the valuable 
information and pieces of criticism which it contains. To 
ibis period, from 1753 to 17(10, during which lie resided at 
Berlin, belong his ‘ Fables’ and his ‘ Litteraturbriefc,’ or 
‘ Letters on Literature’ (1769), a life of Sophocles, after 
the manner of Bayle, and a translation of Diderot's dra¬ 
matic pieces. From 17C0 to 1705 Breslau was his resi¬ 
dence, lie having accepted the appointment of government 
secretary to General Von Tauenzicn. Here he found himself 
cjuite in a new sphere, very advantageous in some respects 
but in others the reverse ; for, greatly to the astonishment 
of all, he begun to addict himself to play with an eagerness 
quite at variance with a philosophical temperament. If he 
seldom suffered in pocket, being generally successful at 
the faro-table, be probably suffered in health, fur such was 
his agitation oven while winning, that the perspiration 
would drop from lvis forehead. He did not however neglect 
lii» studies and his pen, but employed the latter on several 
antiquarian and literury subjects and topics of criticism. 
At length he gave up faro and his appointment; returned 
to Berlin, and the following year published his celebrated 
‘ Lgocoon,’ the most finished of lus prose works, although 
in itself incomplete. The following year was marked by 
another literary triumph, namely, his ‘ Minna von Bavn- 
lieltn,’ and the succeeding one by bis ‘ Dramaturgic' 
and the ‘ Antiquarischc Bricfe.' After this lie was pre¬ 
paring to put into execution his long-meditated journey to 
Italy, when his friend Ebert obtained for him the situation 
of keeper at.the Wulfcnbiitlel Library (1770), of which cele¬ 
brated and extensive collection, "comprising about 10,000 
MSS. and 1100,000 printed volumes, ho published an account 
entitled ‘ Wolfcnbuttelscheu Fragmente,’ J773. His ‘Emi¬ 
lia Gulotti,’ which, after long remaining in an unfinished 
state, was completed and published in 177:1, has been cri¬ 
ticised as manifesting more of psychological study than of 
poetical impulse, to which objection it has been replied, 
that it would be well if other dramatists were to follow 
Lessing’s example, and- trust more to such study than to 
poetical inspiration. Ilis last drama, ‘ Nathan,’ which 
was translated many years ago by the late William Taylor 
of Norwich, was also almost the last of all his literary pro¬ 
ductions. From that time, 1770, his health and spirits 
visibly declined very fast; he became subject to attacks of 
.somnolency in such a degree that he was unable to rouse 
himself, or even keep awake in the society of his most 
agreeable friends; bo that if he did not, like Swift, ‘ex¬ 
pire a drivoller and a show,’ ho at least affords auother 
striking instance of greut mental power succeeded by 
complete exhaustion, and that prematurely, for lie had 
entered only into his 53rd year when he died, February IS, 
17S1. 

Few writers who have written so much have written so 
Carefully; and considered with regard tu style olonel/essing’s 
..works had a most beneficial influence upon German litera¬ 
ture, Among, .them are several mosterpiooes of various 
kinds, including lus admirable Fables; yet it is nut so 


mucli for those as for what he did for their literature gene¬ 
rally that his countrymen are indebted to Wm. Ilonas 
the first to bestow upon it those graces and fiiosu nwlhctic 
qualities in which it. had till then been deficient. 

Ilis brother Karl Gotthclf Lessing (bom I (Mi, .Tuly, 
1740), who published bis biography and sono- posthumous 
pieces, in 1793, wrote several comedies, which, although 
now almost forgotten, were nut without, merit for their 
humour and liveliness and also exhibited considerable dra¬ 
matic talent. 

L’ESTRANGE. SIR ROGER, was born m Norfolk m 
1616. Like Ins father, he was a royalist, am! accompanied 
Charles I. to Scotland in 1039. 11c was mrested by the 
emissaries of the parliament m 1644, and si ntonrod to bo 
shot as a spy, but some delay having protracted the execution 
of this sentence, be maitoged to escape, in 10 IK, and at¬ 
tempted to raise an insurrection in Kent. Tins bating 
failed, he lied the country, but returned in I hoping to 
take advantage of the general act. of amnosh. Cromwell 
having taken bis part, Ins hopes wore realize.!, though lias 
circumstance caused liim to be eyed with >i me suspicion 
by liis friends the loyalists. After the Restoi ition lie ass 
appointed censor of the press, and in 1006 b. brought out 
a paper called the ‘ Public Intelligencer.’ Hi was dev >lv<l 
to the court, and on the approach of the Revolution of 16s,s 
lost all his appointments, lie died m 170 I. 

Ilis works consist of a vast number of political pamphh N, 
besides translations of Josephus, Cicero’s ‘Olid es,' Sene a - 
‘Morals,’ Ernsinus’s ‘Colloquies,’ /Esop’s ‘F,.bles,’ 
vedo'b * Visions,’ &e. He is censured for having u-i .l 
too many vulgar expressions in Ins version* of ehis* ic 
authors, but on a reference to Ecbnrd’s low ti.installed o. 
Terence it will bo found that tins fault was nut peculiar 
to L’Estrange. 

In the first number of the ‘Intelligencer’ appears 1 lie 
following objection In the diffusion of news, which is cunon, 
enough as coming from an editor of a newspaper, and as 
being inserted in the newspaper itself: ‘1 think it makes 
the multitude too familiar with the actions and counsels of 
their superiors, too pragmaticul and censorious, mid give- 
them not only an itch but, a kind of colourable light and 
licence to be meddling with their government.’ 

LKSTRIS. [Carious.] 

LE SUEUR, JEAN-FRANCJOIS, a very distinguished 
French composer, knight of the Liston d' Honnrur, and 
director of the music o£ the Emperor Napoleon, was the 
descendant of an antiont family, and horn in 1 706. After 
having been MaUre de Chapt/le of several cathedrals m 
Franco, lor which he composed a great number of masses 
motels, &e., his reputation called him to Boris, where lie 
produced his live grand operas : La Caeerne, Paul el /'//■- 
ginie, Tc/emtit/ue, Lcs Bard.es, and La Mori d’Adam, nil ut 
which display, more or loss, a vigour of imagination, a 
grandeur of style, and a judgment in execution, which in¬ 
duced Sacchini to say, that ho know but two Italians who 
could be compared to him. That M. Le Sueur possessed 
a strong uctivo mind may bo inferred from Ins compost 
tions; but of this he gave other proofs, as well as of literal r 
talent; his work on music, adapted to sacred solemnities, is 
highly esteemed; and a notice by him concerning untient 
music, accompanying the translation of Anacreon by M. 
Gail, not only shows considerable learning, but, in the 
opinion of M. Ginguend, has thrown some new light on 
that very obscure subject, the music ol‘ the Greeks. 

LETHARGY, a state of unnaturally deep and prolonged 
sleep, a condition intermediate between the sleep of health 
and complete coma. If not the result of unusual fatigue, 
it is often an alarming symptom, indicating cougfltion of 
the brum, and a disposition to apoplexy, or even an impend¬ 
ing attack of that disease. [Apoplexy; Coma; Sleep.] 

LETTER or POWER OF ATTORNEY is an in¬ 
strument by which one person authorizes another to do 
some act for him: it may bo used in any lawful transaction, 
as to execute a deed, to collect routs or debts, to sell estutes, 
&o. Tho authority must he strictly pursued, for the prin¬ 
cipal is only bound by the acts of his agent to the extent to 
winch the letter of attorney authorizes him to proceed, and 
if the agent goes beyond Ilis authority he is personally liublo 
to (lie party with whom he contracts. The power authoriz¬ 
ing an attorney or agent to do sumo particular act impli¬ 
edly includes an authority to do whatever is incident to 
that act; as for instance, a power to demand and recover a 
debt authorises the arrest of tho debtor in all cases where 
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pi eve favourable. A reserve should be kept in tho IVamei 
in ease of severe frost occurring after llie plantation has 
been uncle. 

LEUCA'DTA. ( Santa Maura.] 

LEUCUTENBKRG is a lordship in the kingdom of 
Bavaria, which has an aroa of 84 square miles, and a popu¬ 
lation of 6800 inhabitants. Till tfeofi it was a landgraviate, 

I he prince of which bad a seal mid vote in the Diet of the 
Empire. It i-, called after the anlient mountain custle of 
Leuehtenberg, in the \ illuge of that name, the original seat 
of the landgraves. The male line becoming extinct in 
1046, the country fell to Bavaria. In 1817 the late king of 
Bavaria, Maximilian Joseph, gave it, with the principality 
of Hichstadt (together ‘415 squaro miles, with 24,000 inha¬ 
bitants) to his son in-law Eugene Beuuliaruoia, who as¬ 
sumed the title of duke of Leuehtenberg, and surrendered 
to the king of Bavaria the sum of five millions of francs, 
which the king of Naples was to pay him for his estates in 
that kingdom. The title of royal highness was conferred 
on tho duke and his successors, according to the order of 
primogeniture, and the rank of princes and princesses of 
Leuehtenberg, with the title of serene highness, on the 
other members of the family. The dukes of Leuehtenberg 
were also declared capable of succeeding to the throne, in 
case tho royal lino of Bavaria should become extinct; and 
on the other hand, on the extinction of the nulo lino 
of the house of Leuehtenberg, its possessions return to 
the crown of Bavaria, on the payment of all indemnity 
of 2,320,312 Rhenish iloritis to the female line. [Kich- 

8TA1JT.] 

LEOCIN, a name given by Braconnot to a substance ob¬ 
tained by the action of dilute sulphuric arid upon fibmi, 
which dissolves in it when greatly heated. The solution is 
to he mixed with twice its weight of water and boiled tor 
niuo hours; ammonia is thus formed, which combines with 
the sulphuric acid, and the other principles of tho fibrin give 
rise to three different substances fiom which the lcuciu is 
obtained, m an insoluble state by precipitation with carbonate 
of lime and the subsequent action of alcohol, and other 
tedious operations. Lcuciu >s white, pulverulent, very 
soluble in water and cry stall izablo. It is only slightly so¬ 
luble m alcohol, and when boiling it dissolves more than it 
can retain on cooling. The crystals, when heated to above 
212°, fuse and suffer partial decomposition and exhale an 
odour of roast meat; one portion sublimos without under¬ 
going alteration, in the form of small crystalline grains, 
which ore white and opaque; whilst another part is decom¬ 
posed, und yields water, ammonia, and. a little empyrou- 
inatic ml. 

Tho aqueous solution of leuein is not precipitated by sub- 
nfolale of lead, nor in general by any other metallic salt, 
except nitrate of mercury, which throws it down completely 
in the state of a white magma, while the supernatant liquor 
becomes of a rose-red colour. It has not been analyzed. 
With nitric acid it forms a curious compound, which Bra- 
fomiot calls Nitholfccic Actn. 

LEUCIPPUS, a Grecian philosopher, is generally re¬ 
tarded as the original propoundor of what lias been culled 
.lie atomic philosophy. The time and place of his birth are 
mknown; he was the disciple of Zeno and the teacher of 
Democritus, and was horn, according to Diogenes Laert. 
fix. Mil), either at Elis, Alidera, or in the island of Melos. 
None of his writings have come down to us, with the exeep- 
t ion of a few fragments of a treatise ‘ On Mind,’ which have 
been preserved by Slobirus. Some account of his philoso¬ 
phical doelrinos is given by Diog. Laert., ix. 30; Aristotle, 
Dr Anima, i. 2 ; Plutarch, Dr Placitis Philosopli., c. xvii., 
p. 8s3. K.; Cicero, De Nat. Deor., i.24; Lactantius, Dicin. 
In A it., in. 17; De Ira Dei, e. 10; Fabrieii Bibliotheca 
Ortvca, vol. it., p. 658, 659, ed. Ilarles; Bayle’s Diet.; and 
the articles Atom and Dkmochitus hi this work. 

LEUCI'SCUS, a genus of fishes of tho family Cypri- 
nidcr, and section Abdominales. This genus, which’ was 
established by Klein, contains numerous species, of which 
the Roach, Dace, and Bleak afford familiar examples. The 
characters which distinguish them from other* of the Cy- 
prinidto, or Carp tribe, consist in the comparative shortness 
of the dorsal and anal fins, and the want of strong spiny 
rays at the commencement of either, the simple lips, and 
deficiency of barbules about the mouth. The various species 
of Luuciscus are divided iuto two sections, according to the 
position of the dorsal flu. Firstly, those in winch this flu is 
situated immediately above die ventral, os in the Roach, 


D.icr, Sic., and, secondly, those species in which tho dorsal 
tin is placed above the space intervening between the von- 
trals and mini, as in (lie Chub, Bud, Bleak, &c. 

The Roach (LeucUcws rutilus, Cuvier) is common in most 
parts of Europe, swims in large shoals, and frequents 
rivers, lakes, &c. j preferring somewhat still and deep waters, 
feeding upon worms and aquatic vegetables. It usually 
attains from twelya to fifteen inches in length. The length 
of the head, compared with tho whole length of the fish, is 
as one to five; the depth, at the commencement of the 
dorsal fin, is to the body alone (without tho head or tail) 
as two to five. The number of the fin-rays are—dorsal, 12; 
pectoral, 17; ventral, 9; anal, 13; and caudal, 19. The 
scales are large, and the number forming the lateral line is 
43; the n timber of scales in the oblique line is 11; the 
colour of the hack and upper part of the head is bluish- 
green or dusky green, becoming lighter on the sides of the 
body, and shaded iuto silvery white on the belly. The 
dorsal and caudal fins are dusky, tinged with red; the anal, 
pectoral, and ventral fins are bright red; the iridos bright 
yellow. 

The Dace ( Leuc.iscus vulgaris, Cuvier) is more slender 
and elongated than the Roach ; the scales are proportion¬ 
ately smaller; the mouth is more deeply cleft, and the eye 
is not so large. The length of the head compared with that 
of the head and body, not including the lull, is as two to 
nine; the depth of the body, compared to the whole length, 
is as one to five. The number of scales eoinposing the 
lateral line is 52 : there are eight scales in the oblique line 
above it, and below the lateral to tho ventral tin there are 
four. The dorsal fin cniiimoneos rather behind the middle, 
of the body, whereas in the Roach it is exactly half way 
between the nosound the base of the tail till. The colour¬ 
ing of the upper part of the head ami back is dusky blue, 
becoming paler on the sales of the body, and shaded into 
silvery white on the belly. The dorsal and caudal tins are 
palo tuown; the pectoral, ventral, and anal are almost 
while, but tinted with pale red. The fin-ray.s are : dorsal, 
pectoral. 16; ventral, 9; anal, 10; and caudal, i'J. The 
habits of the Dace are very similar to those of the Roach. 
Ills found in Italy, France, and Germany, as well as our own 
country, generally frequenting the deep clear water el quiet 
stream*. ‘ The Dobulo' ( Leuciscustlolwla, Cuvier), say s Mr. 

Yurrell, ‘ is found in the Oder, the Elbe, theWoser, and l he 
Rhine, as well as in the smaller streams which run mm 
them.’ As yet however hut one specimen lias been (mind 
in this country, and was fortunately caught by the author 
of the ‘History of British Fishes,' while fishing, in the 
month of August, 1831, in the Thames, below \Voolun li 
It is of a slender form, und the scales are of moderate m/.c, 
fifty forming the lateral line, above which there me seven 
in an oblique line under the dorsal fin, and below the 
lateral line there are four. The length of the head, com¬ 
pared with that of the head and body alone, is us two lo 
nine, and the depth of the body is equal to tho length of 
the head. The dorsal fin commences about half-way hi - 
tween the anterior edge of the eye and the base of En¬ 
tail fin. The colouring is the same as in the Dace, except¬ 
ing that the pectoral, ventral, and anal fins are pale orange- 
red. In the number of the fin-rays it agrees with the 
Dace. 

The Graining (Leuciscus T.ancastriensis, Yurrell). Pen¬ 
nant appears to bo the first author who noticed this li-h, 
but its characters were never clearly defined until Mr. 
Yarrell's account appeared in the ‘Transactions of the 
Linntoan Society,’ vol. xvii., p. 7, pi. 2, fig. 1. M. Agassiz 
having examined the species when m England, immediately 
recognisod it as an inhabitant of some of Ibc lakes of Swit¬ 
zerland. In this country it appears lo be dually, if not 
wholly, confined to the Mersey and some streams connected 
with that river, where it is met with in considerable abun¬ 
dance. 

The adult Graining is from about seven to nine inches in 
length: the length uf the head, compared to the whole 
length of the body and tail, is as one to six ; and the depth 
of the body, compared to the whole length, as one to five: 
the nose is more roundod than in the Dace, llie oy e is rather 
larger; the pre-operculum is less angular, the dorsal line 
is loss convex, and the scales are rather larger and wider. 
The dorsal fin commences exactly half way between the 
point of the nose and the base of the tail-fin. There me 
forty-eight scales in the lateral line, those in the oblique 
line from the dorsal fin to the lateral lino are eight m 
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number, and below tins lino to tbe ventral fins thoro aro 
four. The top of the head, the back, and upper part of the 
sides are of a pale drab colour tinned with bluish-red, 
separated from the lighter-coloured interior parts by a well- 
defined boundary-line. The lodes are yellowish-white; 
cheeks and gill cot era sliming silvery white, tinged with 
yellow; all the fins pale yellowish-white. The fin-rays are: 
dorsal, 9 ; pectoral, 17; ventral, 10; anal, 11; and caudal, 
19. 

The hie (Ln/etsrm ill us, Cuvier), a species which is 
found in Not way, Sweden, Denmark, Russia, and some 
other parts of Europe, is said to have been taken at the 
mouth of the Nith. Its form is somewhat bulky, compared 
w lih the other species here descuhed. • The head is large, and 
appears somewhat truncated; the muzzle blunt; the mouth 
small, without teeth, as is the caso also with the other 
species of this extensile family; the upper jaw rather the 
longer; the eye of moderate size; the dorsal line convex; 
abdominal line almost straight; the scales of the body 
large; the latcial lme cursed in its descent from the upper 
edge of the operculum to the centre of the body. The fin- 
lays in number are: dorsal, 10; pectoral, 17; ventral, 11 ; 
anal, 13; caudal, 19; \ertelnio, 41. 

‘In colour the miles are sliavv-yellovv, (lie pupils black; 
forehead, nape, and hack, vert dark bluish-black; lhe sides 
bluish-grey; the belly while; pectoral fin orange; veii- 
trals immediately under the doisal tin, led m the middle, 
the first and last rays white; base of lhe anal !m while, the 
oilier part red; dorsal fin and tail grey; all the rays 
blanched ’ (Yarrcll.) 

The ('huh (Lpuciscu* rephalus. Firm.) is of a moderately 
elongated and thick form. The gieate-t depth of the body 
is contained four times and a half m the enure length, and 
lhe thickness is equal totwo-thnds of tho depth. The muz 
/le is somewhat obtuse, and the pa| e huge. The scales me 
huge; the number forming the lateral line is loity-four. 
Alano tins their are six scales m the olihqne line to the 
iloi-al fin; and below tho latcial line tlieie me time in the 
obliqm Inn to the voqtral fin Thedois.il liu commences 
li ill-way Ik 'ween the point of the nose and the base of lhe 
I i I I’m. and the ventral commences m the same unheal 
hue as the doisal The fin rays aio dorsal. 10; pectoral, 
io; ventral, >l; anal, 11 ; and caudal, I 1 ). Thecolmu nl the 
uppoi puls is dusky green, the ‘idos of the body and belly 
hen-white; the lateral scales are dotted with black: 
i i ilie cheeks and gill-covers thru* is a golden line ; the 
las in veiy pale yellow ; dorsal and caudal fins dusky; 
i - ’ ’i ils pile; anal and ventral fins tinged with led, with 
i <v option of the two or three last rays. 

I he i hull is common in many of the rivers of tins eoun- 
In of ten frequenting holes near the roots of trees. It liu s 
i pm insects and worms, spawns m April and May, and 
i ii< h aitains a weight exceeding five pounds. 

fhe iciuuuniig species of Leuciseus belong to the second 
luision ; that is to say, they have tho dorsal fin placed 
abac the intervening space between the anals and the 
lit i al. 

The Hud, or lifd-Iii/r (Lairnrus en/thrnj'hthitfr/ws, Cu- 
uei), ‘omenlmt resembles the Roach m foun; its body 
lniuevcr is higher and thicker, and is dislinellv i.uscd al 
lhe fae part of tho dorsal fill, so as to fmmonobluso angle 
J'he gicalest depth of lhe body is rather mole Ilian one- 
foiiilhof the entire length, and the head is onu-tifih; the 
thickness is not half the depth. The snout is obtuse, and 
the mouth small, the lower jaws slightly exceeding the 
i pper ill length. Tho scales me large: the number eon- 
tamed in I he lateral line is about forty In an oblique line 
ascending to tho dorsal fin there are seven, and below the 
lateral line to tho ventral there are fnir. The doisal fin 
(eminences half-way between the point of the nose mid the 
end ol the shorter tail-rays. The fin lavs me—dorsal, 10; 

I eel oral, 15. ventral, 9; anal, Id; caudal, 10 . The upper 
pails aie of an olivaceous colour, tinged with green and 
blue; the sides and the belly golden-orange; mdes 
orange-red; doisal and caudal fins dusky; pectorals pale; 
anal and vctilruU tinged with red, excepting two or tjireo of 
the last rays. 

fhe Ruil is found not uncommonly in riv ors and other 
deep waters in various parts of England. Spawn, in April 
or May, and feeds upon worms, inolluscu, and vegetable 
substances. 

The Azurtne (Lnuctscus ctvrufcus, Yarrcll), a beautiful 


species, first described liy Mr. Yarrcll, fiom specimens re¬ 
ceived from Knowsley m Lancashne, approaches the Roach 
in shape, but is more tauoied anteriorly ami posteriori v, and 
is at once distinguished liy its colour, which is nlafe-hluo 
above mid on the sides of lhe body, with the lower parts 
silvery-white, and by the position of the doisal fin, 'ibis 
commences half-way between the eye and the end of the 
tle»hy portion of the tail. The tins are while, llie dorsal 
and caudal inclining to dusky. The greatest deplh of tho 
body is rather more than the entire h liglh, and the head is 
equal to one-fifth ol‘ the length. The scales aie rather 
large; the number contained in the lateral line is about 
forty-two. In an oblique line, from the dorsal liu to tile 
lateral lino, there aie seven scales, and below the latcial hue 
to tho origin of the venlial there aie three 'lhe fin ims 
aio—doisal, 10; pectoral, 15; ventral, 9; anal, Jg; and 
caudal, 19. 

The only locality in England in which this fish is found 
is in the township ol Knowsley 7 . Mr. Ymrell however is 
informed by M. Agassiz that n is an inhabitant of souse of 
the Nwis, lakes. 

Tho HI cult {T,i>uci\niuilburnu*. Cuv.) is of a more slender 
and elongated torui than eitliei of the piccodmg 'lhe tail 
is veiy lung and deeply foil.ed. The greatest depth of the 
body is equal to one fifth of the entire length, and lliegieat- 
est thickness is about half lhe deplh: the lowei pint pio- 
jeets beyond lhe upper. The scales are of moderate size ; 
the number contained m the lateral line being about foity- 
eight. The dorsal fill commences halfway between the 
anterior edge ol’ the eye and the end of tho shoit eenlial 
lavs of the tail: (lie anal fin commences in a vertical line 
under tho base of thg last ray of the doisal, and occupies 
half the space between n<t commencement and the ha e of 
lhe tail. I he number of fin lays are—doisal, It); pectin al, 
17 ; ventral, 9 ; anal, IH; caudal, 19. The general eidimi is 
silveiy-whitc, which is shaded into an olivaceous gieenon 
the upper parts: all the fills aro whitish; the nidi sale 
silveiy. 

The Bleak is a small species, in rely attaining eight inches 
m length, and is usually about six or seven inches long. It 
is common m many parts of liuiope, ns well as ol this 
country, usually occurring in the same stieains as the Ro.n h 
and Dace, it swims in gieat shoals, and spawns m May. 
The position of the fin, anil colour of 1 lie eye and tins, lender 
it easy to distinguish the spencs from the Date, vvhieii 
it upptoaches neaiest m general appearance. 

Tne Minnow, or Minim ( Ltutriu'us }>/w.rn>us, (Jimeii. 
This pretty little fish, a well known inhabitant ol most of 
our imilling stieam-, appeals lo depait somewhat fiom the 
typical species of Loiiciscus lls form is slender and 
rounded, the greatest depth being about one filth of the 
enIue length, and tho thickness equal lo hall the depth. 
The fins aie proportionately huge, especially the dnnuf. 
Mini, and caudnl. The last is not veiy deeply fmked, and 
ha, the exlieimties somewhat rounded. The doisal I’m 
commences about hall wav between the anleiiur edge of 
the eve anil the end ol the fleshy portion of the tail. The 
lateral line is straight Irani the tail to almvethe origin of the 
ventral fin, when it rises gradually to tho upper edge of the 
o| eieulum. Tho fin lays mo—dorsal, 9; pichual, lo; ven¬ 
tral, 8; anal, 9; and ratnlal, 19. The top of lhe head ami 
hack aie of a dusky olive colour ; the sides of lhe body ait 
paler and mottled; the belly is while and of a fine io,_> pink 
tint m the summer, varying in intensity aeooidmg to llit 
vigour ol llio fish; the miles and gill-eovus nie silveiy ; 
the doisal fin is pale brown ; the other fins au paler, ex¬ 
cepting the tail, which is light brown, vvilli a daik blown 
spot at the base of the rays. 

LEUtTl’E, Amphigenc , occurs imbedded in lava m 
trapezoidal crystals, and massive. I'liniaiy form a cube; 
cleavage parallel to the planes ol lhe cube and the illumine 
dodecahedron. Fiaetuie conchoid il, undulating, shilling. 
Hardness 5-5 to 0. Scratches glass with dillii uliy. I oloui 
yellowish, grayish, or icdd.sh wlnlu. Sinak white Lustra 
vitreous. Tra’iispaicnt, translucent, opaque Ispcciiii giu- 
vny 2 18,3. 

Miisure ranch/ amorphous, granular. Reduce d to povv 
der, it renders vegetable blues gieen : hefniethe lilnw-pi[,o 
alone it is infusible; with borax dillieultly foims a near 

glass. 

Analysis hy Klaproth, from \e-uvms (No. I), an I l>v 
Alfwid on, fiom Al’.auo (Iso. 2j:— 

.5 ?! 2 
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No. 1. 

No. 2 

Silica 

. 43-75 

56-10 

Alumina 

. 2lf62 

23-10 

Potash 

. 21 \35 

21-15 

Oxido of iron 

• 

0-95 


99-72 

101-30 


LEUCO'MA, a white opacity of the cornea. [Eve.] It 
is the result of acute inflammation producing a deposition 
of lymph on the surface and in the lay era of the cornea, 
either with or without ulceration of ils substance. In those 
cases in which there is merely an effusion of lymph on the 
surface, or between the superficial layers of tho membrane, 
it is often re absorbed on the cessation of the inflammation, 
and the cornea recovers its transparency. But when the 
disease is more extensive and more deeply seated, the pro¬ 
bability of recovery is far less, and many such cases are 
incurable by any means at present known. Tho most 
ciiicieut mode of treatment is that with astringent lolious, 
such as a solution of nitrate of silver, m the proportion of 
from one to five grains to the ounce of distilled water. 

LEUCON. [Bosporus.] 

LEUCOSIANS. [Oxystomks.] 

LEUCTRA. [Kpamimondas.] 

LEUNCLA'VIUS, JOHN (the Latinized form of his 
real name, Loewenklau), was born in 1333, c.t Amelburn in 
Westphalia. He was one of the most distiit guislied scho¬ 
lars of his age; he was well acquainted with the Latin and 
Greek languages, the Roman law, and the writings of the 
fathers; and also with Turkish, which he lcai nt during his 
residence at Constantinople. Hedujdat Vienna, 153. 

The most important of the works of Lcunclavius are: 
editions of Zosimus, Procopius, &<•., Basle, 1 57!); Manuel 
Palmologus, Basle, 1578 ; Dion Cassius, lfititi ; Xenophon, 
Basle. 1569, Par. 16-22, 1625 ; John of Damascus, Basle, 
1578; and many treatises of the fathers, lie also wrote 
‘ Commcntutio do Moscorum bellis adversus liuilimos 
Gestis,’ in Pistorius's collection of Polish historians, 1655; 

‘ Musulmaniem llistoriro, libri xv»i.’ Frank. 1595; ‘An- 
nales Sultanorum Othomanidarum,’ Frank. 1596. a transla¬ 
tion from tho German of Gaudier; ‘Jus Giaseo-Romanum, 
tam Canomcum quam Civile,’ Frank. 1596; ‘Versio et 
Notic ad Synopsim LX. Librorum Basilican, seu uuiversi 
juris Romani et ad Novellas impeyatorum,’ Basle, 1575, 
Leyden, 1617. 

JLE US DEN, JOHN, was born at Utrecht in 1624. Ho 
studied he Oriental languages, and pari icularly Hebrew, 
with great success at the universities of Utrecht and Am- 
siurdjui. In 1649 lie was appointed professor of Hebrew 
at Utrocht. lie died in 1699. Leusden was one of the 
best Hebrew scholars of his age, though perhaps not equal 
to the Buxtorfs. Some of lus works may still be consulted 
wiilt advantage. 

The most important of Leusdon’s works are: ‘Philologus 
HobraBus,’ Ut. 1656, 1672,1659, Auist. 1686; ‘Philologus 
llebrseo-Mixtus,’ Ut. 163.1, &c.; ‘Philologus Ilebrsoo- 
Grmcus,’ Ut. 1670, &c. These three volumes contain many 
curums discussions on tho original languages of tho Bible, 
tin: state of the Hebrew and Greek text, and that of the 
Koptuugint, as well as considerable information on Jewish 
rites and antiquities. ‘Jonas Ulustratus,’ Ut. 1650; ‘Joel 
Kxplieatus,’ See, Ut. 1657 ; ‘Scholia Syriaca,’ 1658, 1672; 
‘ Onomastioon Sacrum,’ 16G5; ‘Clavis HebraYea et Philo- 
logiea Veteris Testamenti,’ Ut. 168.1, a useful hook for be¬ 
ginners ; ‘ Clavis Gnecu Novi Testamenli,’ Ut. 1672 ; ‘Com¬ 
pendium Grsecum Novi Tc.stamenti.'Ut. 1674, &c.; best 
edition 1762; ‘Compendium Biblicum,’ Ut. 1674, Halle, 
1736 ; ‘Novum Tesiatnentum Grspcum,’ Ut. 1675. He 
aKo wrote tho Preface and introductions to Athias’s ‘ He¬ 
brew Bible,’ Amst. 1661, 1667, and edited Pool’s ‘ Synopsis 
Critioorum’ (1684), and the works of Lightfoot (1699) and 
Bochart (1675, 1692). Ho published several Manuals of 
Hebrew Grammar, which however are almost entirely 
taken from Buxtorf. He had commenced an edition of tho 
Syriac version of the New Testament, which was published 
after his death by Schaaf, Leyd. 1708. 

* LEUWENIIOEK, or LEEUWENHOEK, AN¬ 
THONY VAN, was born at Dolfr, in Holland, in 1032, 
and does not seem to have had the advantage of a learned 
education. The skill which he possessed in grinding glasses 
for microscopes first brought him into notice, and his 
microscopes were said even to excel those of the celebrated 
Eustaehio Divini. He did not confini his attention how¬ 


ever to the mechanical construction of instruments, but 
made many researches on the minute structure and com¬ 
position of various animal fluids and solid textures, and he 
acquired great fame as an anatomist and physiologist. Dr. 
De Graaf introduced him to the notice of the Royal Society 
of London, and the greater number of liis discoveries and 
researches were published in the ‘Philosophical Transactions’ 
of that body. His first communication was transmitted to 
the Royal society by De'Graaf in 1673. Ilis contributions 
to the ‘Philosophical Transactions’ became afterwards nume¬ 
rous and important, and amounted altogether to about 112 
papers, which are included between No. 94 and No. 380 of 
that work. In 1680 he was chosen a Follow of tho Royal 
Society, and he was made a corresponding member of tho 
Academy of Sciences at Paris in 1697. He appears to have 
passed the whole of his life at his native place, devoting his 
time to microscopic researches, chiefly relating to anatomy; 
and the success which attended his observations is said to 
have principally arisen from his having paid the most 
minute aUention to the grinding and polishing of single 
lenseB, which be always used in preference to the compound 
microscope. 

Tho subjects of Leuwcnhoek's labours were so numerous, 
that we can only briefly mention some of the most import¬ 
ant of them. Some of the antagonisls of Harvey objected 
to his doctrine of the circulation of the blood, on the 
ground that if the blood passed directly from the arteries 
into the veins it could not nourish the parts through which 
it flowed. This question was undecided, when Leuwenlioek 
communicated a memoir to the Royal Society, in which lie 
stated, us tho result of liis experiments, that, contrary to 
the optnion of Harvey, the passage of the blood was not 
immediate from the arteries into the veins. However m 
1690, having very carefully re-examined the course of the 
circulation through the minute vessels of a part with a 
more perfect microscope, lie discovered and clearly demon¬ 
strated that the arteries and veins arc continuous. He 
even refused to admit that there is any division between the 
arterial and venous capillaries, because lie said that it is 
impossible to determine where arteries terminate or wins 
begin. The latest investigations have proved the conclu¬ 
sions of this great mieroseopist to he nearly correct; 
for though the transit of tho blood from arteries to veins 
can he observed by means of the microscope in many trans¬ 
parent parts, as the woh of the frog’s foot, yet the natmc 
of tho minute or capillary vessels through which the com¬ 
munication is effected is little understood. ‘ They form a 
dense net-work of extremely minute tubes, in which the 
arteries seem to terminate and the veins to arise ; for their 
delicacy prevents the possibility of discovering any such 
structure as could decide to which set of i essels they belong: 
and indeed it is only by observing that the currents of 
blood-globules pass in regular directions, that we can pioie 
that they uru canals with definite membranous walls.' 
[Heart, vol. xii. p. 82.] 

At the time when Leuwenlioek made these observations, 
the chemical doctrines reigned in medicine, and all the 
processes in the animal economy were explained by chemi¬ 
cal changes: the blood was said to undergo the process of 
fermentation. Leuwenlioek triumphantly opposed this hy- 
otliesis, objecting to it that if fermentation took place 
ubbles of air would be generated in the vessels, which 
could never he observed. He also directed his attention to 
the form of the globules of the blood, which Malpighi bad 
already discovered. Leuwenlioek staled that they are oval 
and flattened, and that each is composed of six exceedingly 
miuuto conical particles, which separately do not reflect the 
red rolour, but which by their union communicate to the 
blood the physical properties which it presents. This theory 
served as the basis of that of Boerliaave on inflammation. 
Leuwenlioek stated, in proof of his hy pothesis, that the rid 
capillary vessels divide into smaller branches, in which the 
circulation is beyond the influence of the heart, and whole 
the blood appears while because its globules are divided so 
as to .accommodate themselves to the size of the canals 
through which they pass. Late cxjieriinents have shown 
the fallacy of these ideas on the blood. 

The brain and nerves were also the subjects of his re¬ 
searches. He described the cortical substance as being en¬ 
tirely vascular, and said that the vessels which compose it 
are 512 times smaller than the minutest capillaries, and 
that the globules which compose the fluid contained in these 
vessels are 36 times more minute than those which form 
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the red blood. Fresh -experiments made him change his 
opinions, and in 1717 he showed that the brain and nerves 
are fibrous structures, and that the blood-vessels glide be¬ 
tween the fibres which composo these tissues. These ob¬ 
servations very nearly agree with those of modern anato¬ 
mists ns to the structure of the brain; the only part in 
winch Leuwenhook seems to have been deficient was in a 
clear knowledge of the difference of structure between the 
cortical or grey and the medullary or white parts of the 
brain. Thus when he discovered that the latter was fibrous 
he supposed that the former must be so also; whereas tho 
cortical substance is composed almost entirely of blood¬ 
vessels connected by exceedingly fine cellular membrane, 
ns first stated by Leuwenhook, and investing, as has been 
since ascertained by Valentin, small giey globules or gra¬ 
nules. It is now universally agreed that the medullary part 
of the brain is composed of fibres. 

Lcuwenhock examined tho structure of the crystalline 
lens, and described with exactness the disposition of the 
layers which compose this part of the organ of vision; and 
he embellished his description with several very good figures. 

Much has been said concerning his investigation of the 
well-known and celebrated spermatic animalcules, which 
since the time of their first discovery in 1677 have excited 
the curiosity mid speculative fancy of many liatuiulists. 
Haller states that Ludwig Hamm (a student ill Leyden) 
was the first iliscoveier of the seminal animalcules, in 
August, 1677. Leuwenhook claimed the merit of having 
made the discovery in the November of the same year; and 
in 1676 llarlsaiker published an account of them, in which 
he professed to have seen them as early as 1G74. A great 
deal has since been written upon thorn; Needman, Button, 
Her Gletelien, Spallanzani, Provost and Dumas (their ex- 
pcimients were made together), and Wagner, may be men¬ 
tioned as those who have devoted most attention to these 
curious little animals. Leuwenhoek minutely described 
them, and fanned that when they arrived in the uterus they 
imtated this organ, attiaeted the ovum, and communicated 
life to the embryo which it contained. He also held the 
aiiniialcula? to ho of different sexe-, and according as olio 
or other gamed the ov um during fecundation, it determined 
the sev. ol the offspring. Such notions as those require no 
refutation. The details of lus observations on this subject 
will he found m Button’s ‘Hisloire Natuiellc.’ 

Leuwenhoek would have made both more numerous and 
uioic valuable discoveries, if he had possessed greater 
erudition, which would have enlarged lus ideas, and pre¬ 
vented him front mistaking, as he did in some instances, 
probabilities tor facts. Thus he often fancied that he saw 
viliat did not exist, and afterwards he persisted m his error. 
Among other mistakes he considered that the villous or 
mucous coat of the intestines was muscular ; lie also main¬ 
tained that pulsation belonged to veins, and not to arteries. 

Leuwenlioek's reputation was very extensive When 
Queen Maty was in Holland, she paid him a visit, and she 
was highly delighted with his curiosities, lie presented 
her with two of Ills microscopes. When the Czar Peter the 
Great was passing through Delft in 1696, he sent two of his 
attendants to tequest Leuwenhoek to pay him a visit, and 
to bring his microscope with him. The philosopher, after 
having shown lus instruments to the emperor, exhibited to 
him the curious phenomenon of the circulation of the blood 
in the tail of an eel. 

Leuwenhook died at Delft in 1723. Besides his contribu¬ 
tions to the ‘ Philosophical Transactions,’ he published about 
26 papers in the ‘ Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences.’ His 
writings were collected and published separately in Dutch 
at Delft and Leyden; they were also translated for him into 
Latin, and printed at Delft, in 4 vols. 4to., in 1695-99. An 
English translation was made from the Dutch and Latin 
editions in 1798-1800, by Mr. Samuel Hoolo, in 4to. At 
his death lie bequeathed to the Royal Society of London a 
small Indian cabinet, in the drawers of which were con¬ 
tained thirteen little boxes or cases, each holding two micro¬ 
scopes handsomely mounted with silver, of which not only 
the lenses but the whole apparatus w-cre mado with liis 
own hands; oach microseope had an object placed before it, 
of which there was an accompanying drawing made by him¬ 
self. (Philosophical Transactions for 1 723; Bmgraphie 
Univcrsclle, 8ze.) 

LEUZE. [Hainault.] 

LEVA'NT, LEVA'NTE, an Italian word which means the 
East, and which is also commonly used, especially among 


seafaring and commercial people of the countries bordering 
on the Mediterranean, to designate tho eastern or Asiatic 
shores of that sea, namely, those of Syria and Asia Minor, 
the harbours of which arc styled 1 Seale di Lcvante,’ it 
French 1 Echellcs du Levant’ (‘ stairs of the East’). Smyrna, 
Alcxandretta, Beyrout, Acre, the baihours of Cyprus and 
other islands near the coast of Asia, arc included within this 
denomination. The inhabitants of these countries, and more 
particularly that mixed population winch is found in the 
seaport towns, the descendants of Europeans settled there, 
and of Greek, Armenian, or Syrian mothers, are called by 
the Italians * Levantini,’ and Levantins by the French. The 
Levantines, or Franks, as they are also called, are distin¬ 
guished from the Greek rayahs, or subjects of the Porte, as 
most of them claim the protection of some European consul. 
They speak Greek among themselves, but their medium of 
intercourse with European seamen and traders is a very cor¬ 
rupt Italian mixed up with modern Greek words, which 
is knuwu by the name of ‘Lingua Franca.’ French is the 
language of refined society. The Levantines, at least the 
better sort of them, are a mild, easy-tempered, and sociable 
people, deficient in spirit and instruction, without strong 
feelings or passions, and having no distinct national character. 
Their women are generally handsome. The Levantine or 
Frank population of Smyrna amounts to five or six thousand; 
most of them are of the Latin or Roman church. (Macliir- 
lanc, Constantinople in 1828, &o., eh. v.) 

LEVANTI'NA, VAL, Li vine n Thai in German. [Ticino, 
Canton of.] 

LEVELLING is the art of determining the heights or 
depressions of points on the ground with respect to a sphe¬ 
rical or spheroidal surface coinciding nearly with that of 
the earth, or, when the extent of ground is inconsiderable, 
with respect to a horizontal plane passing through some 
given point on the ground. 

In those extensive operations of this nature which are 
connected with the researches of physical astronomy an 
attention to that figure of the earth which approaches the 
nearest to the truth is of importance; but when the object 
is merely to determine the profile of the ground for a canal 
or a line of road, it ts sufficient to consider the surface to 
which the points are referred as that of a sphere. 

The relative heights of a series of points on the ground 
are obtained by means of their vertical distances from others 
which, on the supposition of the earth being a sphere, are 
equally distant from its centre ; and these, which are called 
level-points, must he found by an instrument constructed 
for the purpose. Now a plane being supposed to touch the 
earth at any given point, all the points m the circumference 
of a cade described on that plane, about the point of con¬ 
tact as a centre, will ho level-points: consequently, if a 
telescope he so adjusted that, when turned round upon 
the vertical axis of the instrument to which it is upplied, its 
line of colliuiatiou (that which passes through the centres of 
all tho lenses) may remain parallel to the horizon, any num¬ 
ber of such level-points will be determined, if, being at equal 
distances from the said axis, they are ill the direction of llie 
line of rollunation produced. The instrument alluded to 
is called a spirit-level [Spirit Lkvkl ; Theodolite]; and 
by certain adjusting screws the line of collimation, or optieal 
axis of its telescope, is capable of being brought into the 
position above mentioned, which is indicated by a bubble of 
air remaining, during a complete revolution of the telescope, 
in the middle of the tube containing the water or spirit. 

Tho instrument ts employed for the purpose of ascertain¬ 
ing the relative heights of points on the ground in eitherof 
the following ways, the first of which is the most simple, 
and is frequently adopted. Choice is made of any conveni¬ 
ent stations. A, B, See., on the line of operation, and the 
distances between them are determined either by actual 
admeasurement or by computations founded on the data 
afforded by a previous survey of the ground. The instru¬ 
ment is then set up at or near the middle of the interval 
between every two such points in succession. When the 
telescope thus placed, as at a, lias been rendered horizontal 
by means of the adjusting screws, an assistant at each of 
the stations A and B, holding vv hat is called a station staff 
in a vertical position, moves a vane or index along the staff, 
upwards or downwards, according to the directions of the 
observer at the telescope, till it appears to coincide with the 
intersection of two wires in llie telescope, that intersection 
having, by the adjustment of the instrument, been made to 
coincide with the optical axis, or line of collimation 
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Tlie points thus determined on (lie stales nro represented 
by m and n ; and, from what has been said, these- are love-1- 
points, or points oqualh distant from the tentro of tlie 
earth, 'lherefoie the heights Am and Bra being read on 
the graduated states, tlie diffeienee between them will 
give the illative heights of the ground at A and B; that 
point, of course, being the highest at wlneh the distnme 
of the v.uio from the giound is the least. A similai pioeess 
is lepealed with rispeit to the points B and C, the mstiu 
ment being plated at b, midway between them, and the 
opeialien is to he continued to the end of the line on which 
the piolile is requited It is oustotnaiy to insert the heights 
B», Cq, 4s.e, in ft column headed Fore sjg/ifv, in a soil ol 
field hook, and the heights Am, B/i. k.o., in a collituil 
column headed Baih-stghls The diftuenee between tin- 
sums of the numheis in these two columns will he equal to 
the height ol one c\tii-initv of the- line above the otlu i 

But it is veiy genetallv the p notice, with the view of 
chmimshing the usk of e-noi ausing fiom tin- impelfc<tiou 
of tho instalment, to e\ecute a -oil of dimhh- 1 veiling 
Tins consists m placing the spmt level sliecessive-lv at o u li 
of the- two stations, as Y and Z, and having. In the seic-ws, 
adjusted the telescope ns before, let t v ho the horizontal 
hue at Y, and U'T that al Z , then, tho heights Z v and Y r 
being obtained by means of the staff set up suce c-ssivelv at 
each opposite station, it may he- easily pioved that half the 
diffirune between them will be equil to the height of the 
giound at ono point, ns Y, above that at the otliei. This is 
howevi*i stuetlv correct only when the staves at Y and Z 
an- consideied ns paiallel to one anothet , hut the enoi 
ausing fiom then being m the ducetiim of the- eaith’s radii 
is cjuitt insensible in nil) of the oidituiy opeiationsof this 
na'ine 

In iisiiv T either of these methods tliciefon- no correotion 
cm account of the eaitli’s t urvatme is m-u-ssaiv , hut when, 
film any cue tnuslanet s, the spirit level cannot lie plaied 
ncnlv mid way hot icon evc-iy two stI'nns, and puticulailv 
when ll can he placid onlv at one s'att m, as”Y, the dilla- 
eme between the height Z v of flic visii d lav ot one station, 
and Y t, the height of the instiumeul at the otliei, will not, 
on acne uni of tin enth's cuiv vlure, he the < meet illative 
heights of the j louml at the two s'ati ms. For, let Y z be¬ 
an mt of the cuth’s sottue, supjiosod tobovpheiii il, let 
also Y / Z ji lie in the dmetion ot its uidu, and lot Y y he 
a tang lit n> the ruive*nt V then tv bein' puallel to Y y, 
the difference between Z r and Y /, oi ty (which inny he 
c usideud as equal to Y /). w ill he Z ?/, the apjiaielit height 
of Y above Z, v he-H-a. the tun hi i-lit should he Z r 
No i fiom the kii iwu magnitudi ot the eulli, ihe (list nice 
vz between tho t itigcnt Yt/ aid the aic, ran eisily be 
t imputed when Yz m Y / is < t anv "lvui loin'll" If 
this length is equal to loo v.uds, we shall hue ys - 0 02 
imheg Conse-qui-nth, in isem-sof opei i lions canted on 
in the mamiei abive diseiihc-d, wi'li station lines not e-x- 
<ceiling ion uuds in length, the e-noi in tho li litne heights 
at the- end ol one mile would he little ruoie than one thud 
ol an me h. 

On ascending nr de-seei ding a steep lull, no other method 
can lie- adopted than that of placing the instillment ut one 
e-Miemil) of tlie station line and the stall at the othe-i , but 
as these lines are then necessauly u-i\ shoit, the deviation 
ubovo mentioned noed not bo le-gnuh d. 

In the cletei initiation, on uneven giounn, of the length of 
a base line for the trigonometi teal suivey of a eonnliv, the 
lelamo heights of the ground, as at A, B C, &o„ when found 
ns above, seive foi tlie induction of the measured hypothe- 
nusalltnes AB, BO &c., to thoconespondmg hoi iron ml lines 
wn,t){,8to ; these being compaiaUu-ly shoit are then 
eonsmb.ed a3 cncular au-s, and i-noh is sepoiately icdueed 
to an aieof the ear-Ids siufaee at the level ot the neighboiu- 

mg seas by snbtiortmg fiom it the toim A ( , winch is 

bund fiom tho profuuoii letivoin tie an-s and radii m 
the similai soetois. Heio A is the horizontal line oi me 


as m «; »■ i? the radiu* cf the earth’s cmvatuie at the level 
if the sea, and h is the height oi the giound at A, li, kc , 
above that lev cl 

1 he profile of the giound is usually evpiessed on pope", 
in millions of an> convenient length, foi the pm pose i f 
enabling the engineer to detetmine the depths of h s exca¬ 
vations, oi the heights of the masses of e-aitli to he laucd, 
when it is piojiosed to execute a eaual oi load. A light 
line being diavvn to repicsent one paiallel to the houron, 
and passing thiough the. highest oi the lowest point of the- 
n iiuial giound, the heights or clepiessions of tho lemaik 
able points, as A, B, &c, with respect to sue hi me, aie ob- 
t lined In additions oi snbtiactions litim the numheis n 
the field-book, nnel aic, In a pi opei -eale.set out fiom th it 
line- on others ehawii peipemliculaily to it at inteivals equal 
to the horirmt il distances between tliu same jioints. The 
senes of jioinis thus obtained, being joined by hind oi 
olhetwisc, give the figuie- of-llie- requncel vcitieal seetmn i f 
the giound III general, foi the s eke of distinctness, the 
sc lie In which the- heights aie set out lsgreatei than tint 
ol (lie- hmizoutal distance's between the points 

Vi hen the difleienoe ot level onlv hctvvee-n two jilacev is 
leqmicd, a lnlihneai ehie-clioii fiom one- to the- otliei n m 1 
necessauly that m wlneh it is most conven cut to jeiloni 
the* opoiation a e neuitous route is piofei-ible wlie n n ; u 
vents fewer impediments fiom woods oi m uslies, n wl m 
the inucjualitics of the- giound aie ot le-ss magnitude 

Among the ojiei at tons of levelling, wlneh, within a few 
years, have been peiformed on an extensive -■eale.mu le 
men Honed the se ucsof levels laken aeioss lhi lands he Inn n 
the Black and the Caspian seas; anel lie twee n the litlei mel 
the lake Aial, foi the purpovo ol elele-imilling Ihe ul im 
heights of those \ ateis the sems which, dm mg ihe e j e 
dtlton of Colonel Chesuev, weie taken fiom lsk melt nm m 
tho Mulilcriani in to Biiehjik on the- Eupln ills aid 
neir the Pci Man Gulf, between the littn nvii mil 1 1 e 
Tigns To these mav be added the extensive lines live 1U <1 
in England and on the Continent for the sc vend i ulw ivs 
which have been executed or nie in piogic s ami ihe mi 
pot tnnt w oik now being earned cm, umle-i tie m-jinsil 
the But l^h Assoc i it ion in oide-t to dete liiinii- the d Ihienee 
between (ho level., of Ihe wateis m tile English and Biisi J 
channels 

LKVKN. LOCII [Kinkoss-stiiiu ] 

LEVP.R (/<rare, to lift up), the mime of a e >» nnm me* 
chamcal iiivtiuineiit, consisting of a simjile lm ol wool oi 
metal, by fixing one point of which, e illcel the full nun i 
pioxsuie at the end more distant fiom the tub mm is in nli 
to coiintoi balance a huger pi e*ssuie at the m mi end, oi if 
both ends be equally distant fiom the fuicium, equal j its- 
sure-s aie made to b ihnce each other 

Hie lever, consideied as a maelmie, would leqituc no 
fmlhei notieo than a leleicneeto the uriicle- Pow i it foi tin 
eorre-eturn of a nnstuko ineidont to the eonec-ptiim of this 
and othoi machines But as ono ot the funelai mtilpim- 
cqiles of meelianies leet-ives Us most simple ieun m lls a; 
jihcntion to tho common level, this instalment issunus a 
degieu of theoietieal importance- which will justify some 
ehse ussion of the subject • and the pi maple ot the level, 
wine h is often confounded wall the level llsilf must he ex¬ 
plained Tlius when it is said in popular ventings on me¬ 
chanics that all machines aie leduciblcto the kve-i and the 
inclined plane (an assumption of a mauling el une e-i if we 
consider, for instance, the works of a common watch) u is 
meant that eveiy mode of communicating or lelieung pres- 
vuio is exjhcable ujion the pnneiple of oiieoi otliei of those 
mac-hine-s 

ihe fust cxjilinatinn of the lover was given liv Aitciu 
midss, and that into simjile a maune-t, that while-ins 
method has always been the best fm a popnhi view of the 
sielq ct, it has uevm been suipassed, eu eve-n equalled, in 
"g"- <>i punty. consideied as a foundation foi the sen-nee ol 
Si’Arics 

it nssume-s two principles; firstly, that wne-n a svstem is 
m cquilibnum, the Male of lent will not he distuibeel ifaudi- 
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tional pressures, such as compensate each other, and would 
by themselves produce no motion, bo introduced or re- 
Moved ; secondly, that when a weight is made to rest by 
liemg attached to an immoveable point (say it is suspended 
by a string), the point or pivot of suspension undergoes a 
pressure equal to the weight of the system, whatever may 
be the form of that system, or the dispositions of its parts. 
Every science must be founded upon some axiomatic as¬ 
sumption ; and pei Imps there is none which is belter en¬ 
titled to preference than the fact that a given weight, say a 
pound, suspended by a string, exerts the same pressure on 
the string whatever ils shape maybe; namely, a pressure 
equal to the weight of the body. This being premised, a 



e\ lii,crival or prismatic bar of uniform material will neces¬ 
sarily lest ifii pivot be passed through its middle section at 
A : since there is no reason why it should preponderate on 
either side. Divide the bar into two parts, B C and CD, of 
which K and L aic the middle points. At K and L suspend 
weights equal to the weights of BC and CD; but at the 
same time apply counterpoises of equal weight acting over 
fixed pullies G and li: so that the new forces being such 
that each pair would he in equilibrium, they w ill notaffect the 
equilibrium already established by means of the equality of 
the parts of the bur on each side of A. Now, equilibrium 
existing, we are at liberty to remove any forces which equi¬ 
librate each other, such as are the upper V and the weight 
of BC; such also ns me the upper W and the weight of C D. 
For BC, if detai lied, would exert on the string which goes 
over the pulley C a pressure neither more nor less than its 
ownwccdit (winch i»V); and CD, if detached from tile 
pivot and limn B C, would exert on the string of the pulley 
H a piossure equal to its own weight, or to W. But when 
t! “so pan's are removed, there remain only the lower weights 
V a I ill W; tlie substance and rigidity of the lever being 
iota.licil to connect them, though its weight is lemoved or 
cminteipoised. And K L, being (ho sum of the halves of 
the pails, is equal to half of the whole length, or to B A: 
take away the common part A K, and there remains UK, 
equal to A L, or KC equal to AL; also A K is equal to 
C L. Also V is to \V in the proportion of B C to CD, or of 
KC to C L, or of A L to A K ; that is, the weights V and 
W balance each other when they arc inversely as their dis¬ 
tances from the fulcrum A. 

It only remains to show that no other weight except V, pro¬ 
portioned to W as above, will counterbalance W. If possible, 
let another weight, V', produce this effect when applied at 
K ; and upwards, by means of the pulleys II and G, apply 
pressures equal to W and V 7 , the old weights V and W 
remaining us before. Then there are two systems which 
being separately m equilibrium are so vv hen existing in con¬ 
nexion. But the under and upper VV balance each other ; 
romoye them, and there remain two unequal pressures, V 
and V', winch, acting in opposite directions at the same 
point K. balance each other: a manifest absurdity. Con¬ 
sequently, no oilier weight except V can balance W when 
placed at K. 

The most simple way in which the preceding result can 
he stated is as follows: when V placed at K balances W , 
placed at L, about the pivot A, the number of pounds in V 


K 4 1. 

multiplied by the number of feet in K A gives the same 
product as the number of pounds uv \V multiplied by the 
numborof feet in AL; (any other units of weight and 
length will do equally well, if only the same ho used in 
belli). The product of a pressure and the perpendicular let 
fall upon its direction from a fixed pivot or fulcrum is 
sometimes called the moment, sometimes the leverage, of 
the weight. 


As the pressure on the pivot A is the sum of the weights 
V and W, if the lever were suspended at A, by a suing 
passing over a pulley, a i oi.nicrpoi-e might be applied m 
the shape of a weight equal to the sum of the weights V 
and W. But when a system is at rest, the cquilibinim is 
not disturbed by making any point an immoveable pivot, 
and taking away any weight which may l.c there, leaving 
its place to be supplied by the reaction ofilie pivot. If then 
we wero to make K a pivot, weights equal to W and V + W, 
acting downwards and upwards at L and A, would coimlor- 
balanco one another, and smeo VXKA— WxLA, add 
Wx K A to both sides, and wo have (V-j-NV) K ArrWxKL. 

In English treatises on mechanics, it is customary to call 
one of the pressures which balance on a lever, the povvei, 
and the other the weight. Levers are thus distinguished as 
of the first, second, or third kind, according as the fulcrum, 
the weight, or flio power, is in the middle. 

LEVKR.1DGE, RICHARD, a celebrated singer toward* 
the end of the 17tli and beginning of the 18th centuries, for 
whom Purcell wrote most of Ins base songs. He was in 
much request in all convivial purties, and as he possessed a 
talent for lyrical poetry as well ns for musical composition, 
seveial of the songs by which he delighted his audiences 
where wholly the offspring of his own genius. Among these 
Dr. Burney mentions ‘Ghosts of every occupation,’ wInch 
lie had heard performed by the bard himself. But we in¬ 
troduce his name here chiefly on account of his having set 
the music to Gay’s ‘Black-eyed Susan,’an air which, for 
tenderness, beauty, and fitness, has few rivals, and is one of 
the many that prove, to every candid mind, the English 
talent for music, though it is generally denied by foreigners, 
whose opinion on the subject long has been, and continues 
to bo, adopted by what is called the fashionable world in 
this country. During his life. Level idge published several 
of his songs, in two 8vo. volumes; and, though far from 
abstemious, he reached the advanced age of bH years, dying 
in 175s. 

L UNITE. [Ji,ws.] 

LEVYNE occurs crystallized; primary form an acute 
rhomboid: cleavage parallel to its planes. Fracture con- 
clioidal. IIaidness 4'0. Scratches carbonate of lime. 
Colour and slieak while. Lustre vitreous. Translucent. 
Specific gunny 215. When heated, yields water and be¬ 
comes opaque ; swells up when healed ill charcoal; with 
phosphoric salt gives a trail-patent globule, which contains 
a mu lens of • dun, and becomes opaque on coolmg. ]r j* 
suspected to he merely a vnrie.y of chabasie. It is found m 
Iicland, Farce, and some other places. 

Analyst, hy Jiciz, bus: — 


Silica 

. . 48‘00 

Alumina 

no‘(It) 

Lmio 

. . h'.'j 

Smla . 

2‘75 

I’olash . 

. . 0'41 

Magnesia 

. . 0‘ 10 

Water 

. 19-30 
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LEWES, a market-town and parliamentary borough m 
the hundred of Lewes and county of Sussex, of which it is 
considered to be the capital, is 49 miles south-by-easl from 
London. It is situated partly on the level bank of tint 
Ouse, but the greater part of the town is on the right bank 
of the river, and on one of the elevated masses of clinlk 
which compose the South Downs. The town is of Saxon 
origin, and had acquired its present name some centuries 
prior to the Norman conquest. According to Camden, 
* Lewes' is derived from Lcsvves, a Saxon word denotkig 
pastures. 

The streets are well built, paved, and lighted with gas. 
The principal public building- are the churches, the assizc- 
liall, and the house of correction. The la-t was erected m 
1793, and enlarged in 1817. It is built on the i lull sug¬ 
gested hy Mr. Howard, and contains between seventy and 
eighty capacious cells, of which fifteen are solitary. The 
assize-hall was erected in 1812, at an expense of 15,00U/. 
It is 90 feet long and about the same in width, and com¬ 
prises a council chamber, the civil and criminal courts, 
record rooms, and other convenient apartments. 

Lewes is not incorporated. The management of the 
affairs of the borough is entrusted to two constables ana 
[ two headborouglis, who sue elected annually by the bur- 
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geases, and who arc subject to the jurisdiction of the county 
magistrates. The summer and winter assizes are held 
here, and likewise the general quarter-sessions for the 
eastern division of the shire. The borough has returned 
two members to parliament continuously from the reign 
of Edward I. The trade in wool was formerly extensive; 
but it is said to have declined, and grain and malt, sheep 
and cattle, are now the principal articles of traffic. The 
maritime trade of the town is carried on through Newhaven 
at the mouth of the Ouse, about eight miles below Lewes. 
The fairs for cattle are hold May 8 and the beginning of 
June; those for sheep on Sept. 21 and October 2. The 
average number of sheep sold annually at these fairs is 
estimated to exceed 100,000. The ecclesiastical livings are 
four rectories in the diocese of Chichester, and of the re¬ 
spective net annual values of 206/., 250/., 116/., and 190/. 
The lost two are in the patronage of the crown. The popu¬ 
lation of the borough in 1831 was 8592. 

The free grammar-school of I^ewes and Southover was 
originally founded and endowed by Agnes Morley in 1512. 
There are usually twelve free scholars, children of the bur¬ 
gesses of Lewes, who receive gratuitous instruction in the 
classics, writing, arithmetic, &c., and are prepared for 
entering the universities. Thero is also on exhibition, 
founded by George Steers in the year 1800, for the children 
of the inhabitants, at either of the universities. It is tenable 
during four years, and in 1819 amounted to 35/. The 
school-house is a large and convenient building, and in 
good repair. The master resides in the school-house, and 
receives from the funds of the charity about 90/. annually. 
During several years preceding 1819 the free scholars lutd 
been presented by Lords Chichester and Hampden. The 
rustle, which stands upon a cliff, is supposed to have been 
built m the reign of'William the Conqueror. Large quan¬ 
tities of Roman coin have been found here at different 
times, which renders it plobable that Lewes was once ft 
Roman station; but for an account of the antiquities, 
which are numerous, both in the town and suburbs, the 
reader is referred to Lee’s ‘ History of Lewes and Bright- 
Iielmstone,’ 1795. 

(First Hp}>ort of the Commissioners on the Education of 
the Poor, 1819 ; Boundary Reports ; Lee’s History, &c.) 

LEWIS, Kings of France. [Louis.] 

LEWIS. [Ross SHIRK.] 

LEWISHAM. [Kt.vr.J 

LEX. [Law.] 

LEX MERCATO'RIA, or LAW-MERCHANT, in a 
general sense, denotes that body of the usages and cus¬ 
toms of merchants which, having been adopted into the 
laws of most countries, ami particularly of maritime states, 
for tho protection and encouragement of trade, has been 
termed a branch of the Law of Nations. (Blackstone’s 
Commentaries, vol.iv., p. 67.) In this general signification 
of the term, the law-merchant is at the present day ex¬ 
tremely uncertain and indefinite, as different countries have 
adopted different portions of it, and the mercantile usages 
und customs common to all are few in number. Some 
centuries ago however, when the transactions of commerce 
were less complicated, and the rules hv which they were 
governed wore consequently simple, the provisions of the 
Lex Mercatoria appear to have beon belter understood and 
ascertained. Thus we find the law-merchant frequently 
referred to in general terms by our earlier English statutes 
and charters as a well-known system, and distinguished 
from the ordinary law; us, for instance, in the stat. 27 
Edw. III., 1353, it is declared ‘ that all merchants coming 
to the Staple shall beordered according to the law-merchant, 
and not according to the common law of the land;’ and 
the Charta Mercatoria, 31 Edw. I., 1304, directs the king’; 
bailiffs, ministers, &o., ‘ to do speedy justice to merchants 
secundum legem Mercatoriam.' 

Lord Coke mentions tho law-merchant as one of the 
great divisions of which tlie law of England is composed 
(Go. Liu., 11. b.), and the custom of merchants is said to be 
part of the law of England of which the courts are to take 
judicial notice. ( Vanheath v. Turner, Winch’s Reports, 
p. 24.) This however must be understood to apply only to 
general customs, as the rule does not comprehend particular 
or local usages which do not form part of any general 
system. The generality of the expression has caused much 
misundetstanding, and merchants in this country have 
been often led to oonteive from it, that when practices or 
rules .of trade have become established amongst them so as 


to amount to 1 customs * in the common meaning of the 
term, they form part of the law of the land. This miscon¬ 
ception has frequently led to improper verdicts of juries in 
mercantile trials. It is quite clear however that the Lex 
Mercatoria, when used with reference to English law, like 
the Lex et Consuetudo Parliamenti, merely describes a 
general head or division of the system. What customs or 
rules are comprehended under that division must always bo 
matter of law for tho consideration of the judges; and it is 
said by Chief-J ustice Hobart, in tho case of Vanheath 
Turner above cited, that if they doubt about it, they may 
‘ send for the merchants to know their custom, as they may 
send for the civilians to know tlioir law.’ The principle 
seems to be as alluded toby Lord Hale in a case in Iluiilies’s 
Reports, p. 486, that the courts are bound to take notice 
of the general law of merchants; but that, as they cannot 
know all the customs which form part of that law, they 
may inform themselves by directing an issue or making 
inquiry in some less formal manner. The latter mode has 
not unfrcquently been adopted in modern times, and evt 
dence of mercantile customs lias sometimes been given 
before juries. (1 Douglas’s Reports, p. 654; l Bingham’s 
Reports , p. 61.) 

LEXICON. [Dictionary.] 

LEXINGTON. [Massachusetts.] 

LEYBOURN, WILLIAM, a mathematician of the 
seventeenth century. The date of his birth is unknown, 
but Dr. Hutton supposes his death to have happened about 
the year 1690. He was originally a printer in London, and 
published several of the works of Samuel Foster, the Gre¬ 
sham professor of astronomy. Subsequently he became an 
author himself, and appears to have attained to consider¬ 
able eminence as a practical mathematician. Among his 
published works are‘ Arithmetic,’ 1619; ‘The Alt ot 
Numbering with Napier's Bones,’ 1667 ; ‘Complete Sm- 
veyor,’ 1653; ‘Geometrical Exercises,’ 1(16'); ‘Art of 
Dialling,’ 1687; ‘ Mathematical Recreations,' 1604: * Pan- 
anlhmalogia, or Trader's Guide,’ 1693; ‘ Cursus Mathem.i- 
ticus,’ comprising Arithmetic, Guoiuetiy, Cosmography, 
Astronomy, Navigation, and Trigonometry, fol., 1690. He 
also edited the works of Gunter. 

(Chalmers’s Biographical Diet.; Granger’s Biug. Hi\t ; 
Watt’s Bibliotheca Bnt.) 

LEYCESTE'RIA, u genus of plants of the uatui.d 
family of Rubiueeeo. named after the late W. Leicester, 
E;q, of the Bengal Civil Service, who paid much attention 
to horticulture in India. The genus consists of only a single 
species L. formosa, a native of the Himalaya mountains, at 
elevations of from 6000 to 7000 and 8000 feet, in Nepal am) 
Sirmore, where it grows among oaks and pines, and is 
therefore well suited to the climate of England, where 
indeed it may be seen growing in great luxuriance in some 
gardens, and showing that many others fiom the same 
situations are equally suitable to this climate, which is not 
the case with many shrubby rubiaeeous plants. It forms a 
large and very showy shrub with numerous luxuriant smooth 
and cylindnc fistulous shoots issuing from the root, which 
are of a purplish colour. Tho leaves are opposite, ovate- 
lanceolate, and glaucous; the llowers white with a tinge of 
purple, arranged in drooping racemes which are furnished 
with coloured foliaceous bracts. 

LEYDEN, a city of the kingdom of the Netherlands, in 
the province of South Holland, in 52° 9' 30'' N. lat. and 
4° 29' 13" E. long. It is, in point of sizo, the fourth city 
in tho kingdom of the Netherlands, and its population 
amounts to 36,000. Leyden is pleasantly situated in a level 
part of the country, on both sides of a branch of tho Rhine, 
and traversed by many broad canals, bordered with trees, 
which, intersecting each other, divide the town into fifty 
small islands, connected together by 145 bridges, some of 
which are of wood. It is surrounded with a rampait, 
partly covered with turf and partly faced with brick, on 
which are fine shady walks; and outside there is u deep 
and broad moat, with eight bridges leading to so many 
gates. The city is well built, and the principal streets are 
broad and well paved. That in which the town-hull is 
situated extends nearly across the city from east to west; it 
is almost two miles In length, and is reckoned one of the 
handsomest streets in Europe. The houses are mostly of 
brick, with the gable-ends to the streets, as usual m 
many Dutch and German cities. Among the public build¬ 
ings the most worthy of notice are the town-hall, a magni¬ 
ficent edifice, containing a valuable collection of paintings; 
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St. Peter’s church, the finest of the seventeen in the city, 
a large and handsome Gothic building, which contains the 
sarcophagus of Boerhaave and the monnmonts of Peter 
Camper, Mecrmuun, and Luzac, who lost their lives in tho 
explosion in 1807. An ancient castle or fort, ascribed by 
tradition to the Romans, is in the middle of tho city, and, 
rising above the highest houses, commands an extensive 
rospect of tho town and the surrounding country. The 
andsome new Roman Catholic church, the custom-house, 
and hospitals likewise deserve notice. The manufactures 
of linen and woollens wore formerly celebrated, and the 
chief source of wealth to the inhabitants, but they have 
greatly declined. It is however still the chief seat of the 
woollen manufactures and of tho wool trade of Holland, and 
has an annual lair, which is much frequented. There are 
likewise extensive manufactures of soap and indigo, tan¬ 
neries famous for their shamoy leather and parchment, salt¬ 
works, &e. Printing, especially of classical books, was for¬ 
merly a great branch of trade, but is much reduced. Tho 
most remarkable event in the history of Leyden is tho siege 
by the Spaniards in 1573, which it successfully resisted, 
though 6000 of the inhabitants perished by famine and pes¬ 
tilence. To reward the valour of the citizens, an offer was 
made them, either of an exemption from taxes for a certain 
number of years, or of the foundation of a university. They 
chosetlie latter. It was founded accordingly in 1075,andhas 
acquired great and deserved reputation throughout Europe. 
It lias a library of 60,000 volumes and 14,000 manuscripts, a 
valuable botanical garden, an observatory, a museum parti¬ 
cularly rich in Egyptian and Etruscan antiquities, a cabinet 
of natural history, &o. &e. The number of students is now 
nearly 800. There are likewise many fine private libraries 
and museums, and various learned societies. Ill 1655, 4000 
of the inhabitants were carried off by the plague; and in 
1807 a boat, with 40,000 lbs. of gunpowder on hoard, blew 
up, and destroyed a huge portion of the linest part of the 
city: several hundred persons lost their lives on that occa¬ 
sion. 

Leyden was the birth-place of Ilcinsius, Salniasius, 
Van Swieten, Paul Rembrandt, Peter Muscbenbrock, 
and the notorious John Bockolt the tailor, who in 1534 
proclaimed himself chief of the Baptists and king of 
Munster. 

LEV DEN PHIAL. [Ei,i,ctkh itv.] 

LEYDEN, LUCAS VAN (whose proper mirno was L. 
Jacobs), called l>\ the Italians Luca d'Ollaiida, was horn at 
Leyden in 1631. Ho was taught painting by his father, 
Hugh Jacobs, and afterwards by Cornelius Engelbrecht, a 
scholar of Van Eyck. lie was reumikable for proem ity of 
talent, for he began to engrave on copper when only nine 
years of age, and had dislingui'lied himself belli as a 
painter ami onmaier long before he attained tho age of 1 
manhood. ‘ With fewer faults than lus contemporaries,’ 
says Fuseli, ‘ he possessed qualities to them unknown, more 
freshness and mellowness of colour, more aerial perspective, 
and equal dexterity ill oil, distemper, and oil glass. lie 
delighted in subjects of extensive composition, though 
ignorant of light and shade in musses. ILs forms, like 
those of Albert Durer, are implicit copies of tho model, but 
with less variety and less intelligence, lank, meagre, igno¬ 
ble.’ Other critics are more favourable to this artist, of 
whose works there au- many at Leyden, Amsterdam, Paris, 
Vienna, Dresden, Munich, Floience, ice,., but genuine 
undamaged pictures by him arc very rare. His most cele¬ 
brated work, a large picture of tho Day of .1 udgment, is in 
the town-hall of Leyden. His diavvmgs are highly prized, 
and almost as rare as his paintings. His fame now chiefly 
rests on his numerous engravings, which are equally distin¬ 
guished by diligent execution and facility of touch. He 
died in 1533, aged thirty-nine years. 

LEYDEN, JOHN, M.D, was born on the 8tli of Sep¬ 
tember, 1775, at Denholm, a village on the hanks of the 
Teviot, in the parish of Cavers and county of Roxburgh. 
His parentb, who were engaged in farming, gave him as 
good an education as their means allowed. After making 
great progress in his studies .ho was sont to Edinburgh in 
1790, with the view of studying for the church. He was 
highly distinguished at college by his diligence and attain¬ 
ments, and made considerable progress in the Hebrew and 
Arabic languages. In 1798 he was ordained as a minuter 
in the Presbyterian church; but he never obtained any 
popularity as a preacher; and finding that he was not likely 
to succeed in this profession, he applied himself to the study 
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of medicine, and was appointed in 1802 as assistant-surgeon 
in the East India Company’s service. 

In 1803 he arrived at Madras, and immediately directed 
bis attention to the study of the Eastern languages. In 
addition to the Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, and Hindustani 
languages, be made himself master of many of the lan- 
uages spoken in the Deccan, and obtained an extensive 
nowledge of the Malay and other kindred tongues. Dur¬ 
ing his residence in India ho was promoled from the office 
of surgeon to the professorship of Hindustani in Fort Wil¬ 
liam college; and shortly afterwards to tho office of judge 
of the Twenty-four Pargunnahs of Calcutta. In 1809 Its 
was appointed one of tho commissioners of tho Court of 
Requests in Calcutta; and in the following year to the si ill 
more profitable situation of assay-master at the Calcutta 
Mint. He accompanied Lord Minfo in the expedmon 
against Java in 1811, and died in that island on tho 2 «th 
of August, in tho thirty-sixth year of his age. 

Leyden did not publish much upon the Eastern lan¬ 
guages, but what ho has written bears evidence to the 
extent of his knowledge. His treatise ‘On the Languages 
and Literature "of the Indo-Chinese Nations,’ published in 
the tenth volume of tho ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ contains an 
investigation of tho origin and descent of the various tribes 
that inhabit the Malay peninsula and islands, and a com 
parison of their languages and customs; and his observations 
‘On theRosheniah Sect,’ published hi tho eleventh volume 
of the ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ gives an account of an heretical 
sect among the Afghans, which appears to have arisen 
shortly before the accession of Akbar. His translation of 
the 1 Malay Annals ’ was published after his death, by his 
friend Sir Stamford Ratlins; and his MSS. contained many 
valuable treatises oji tho Eastorn languages, translations 
from Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian works, and several gram¬ 
mars of different languages, particularly one of the Malay 
and another of the Prakrit. 

Leyden was an ardent admirer of poetry, and published 
many poems at various times, which wore collected and pub¬ 
lished after bis death bv the Rev. James Morton, under the 
title of ‘Poetical Remains of the late Dr. John Leyden,’ 
Lend , 1811). lie also contributed several pieces to Scott’s 
‘ M nisi relsv of the Scottish Border;’ and edited the ‘ Complaint 
of Scotland,’ an anlieiit political tract in the Scottish lan¬ 
guage, as well as ‘ Scottish Descriptive Poems.’ He was 
the author of ‘A Historical and Philosophical Sketch of 
tho Discoveries and Settlements of tho Europeans in 
Northern and Western Afiica, at tho close of tho eighteenth 
century:’ of which an cnlaiged edition was published by 
Mr. II. Murray ill 1818. 

(Morton s Memoirs of Dr. Leyden's Life , prefixed to the 
‘ Poetical Remains of lho late Dr. J. Leyden.’) 

LEYT. [Pun.iPi’iNK 1st, vND.s.J 
LEYTON. (F.ssi.x.] 

L’lIASSA. [Timer.] 

L’lIO'PlTAL. [IlbciTvi..] 

LL'ALIN, Mr. Gray’s name for a genus of reptiles nearly 
related lo /h/ies. [limi.s, vol. iv , p. 417.] 

LIAMONli. [Cousin.] 

LIAS, in geology, the name of a scries of argillaceous 
and calcareous strata, forming the basis of the oolitic sys¬ 
tem. [Gkoi.ooy.] The term was originally applied, in 
the south of England, to tho calcareous beds which are at 
the bottom of the thick argillaceous deposits, now ranked 
in the • lias formation.’ The lime burnt from the lias of 
Aberthuw, Bath, and Barrovv-on-Soar, has the valuable 
property of setting in water. (Smeaton, in his Account qf 
the Eddysione, Lighthouse.) 

LIBA'NIUS, a celebrated teacher of rhetoric, was born 
at Antioch ill Syria, a.d. 314, of an ancient utid noble 
family. After pursuing his studies with great diligence in 
his native citv, lie repaired to Athens, where he remained 
four years. He taught the arts of rhetoric and declamation 
at Athens, Constantinople, and Nicomedia, in succession, 
but being obliged to leave these places in consequence of 
the opposition of rival teachers who envied Ins superior 
talents, he returned in 354 to Antioch, where lie chiefly 
resided during the remainder of his life. Ho was consi¬ 
dered the most eminent rhetorician of lus age; his school 
was frequented by numerous pupils, and ho numbered 
among his disciples John Chrysostom and Theodore of 
Mopsuestia. The emperor Julian was a great admirer of 
his works; he imitated his style in his own writings, and 
after his accession to the empire formed an intimate" fnend- 

Vol. XIII.-3 N 
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ship with the rhetorician, and bestowed upon him the dignity 
<>f qwestor. It is related by Kunapius (De Vit. Philosop. 
>7 a, p. |3j) that one of the emperors (probably Theo¬ 
dosius (he Great) gave him the honorary tank of nrmfect of 
iho prmtoriuro, but that it was declined by Libanius as 
a less illustrious title than that of Sophist. Libantus was 
alive in the year 390; since ho mentions in a letter to 
Priscus (Ep. b(i(i) that he was then seventy-six years of 
age 

Libamus was a pagan, and many of his works are written 
in defence of the healhon religion: yet this did not prevent 
his being on good tonus with St. Basil. [Basil.] There is 
n curious speech of Ins still extant addressed to tho emperor 
Theodosius i aspecting tho heathen temples, which has been 
translated into English by Dr. Larrlner, in the eighth vo¬ 
lume of his ‘Credibility of the Gospel History. 1 

Most of ihe writings of Libamus have come down to us ; 
they are chiefly declamations on the leading events of Greek 
history, and are characterised by Gibbon as ‘ tlie vain and 
idle compositions of an orator who cultivated the science of 
words; the productions of a recluse student, whose mind, 
regardless of lus contemporaries, was incessantly fixed on 
the Trojan war and tho Athenian commonwealth.' His 
oratorical works and moral treatises were published by 
Morel, 2 vols. fob, Par., 1600-27. The host edition of his 
declamations is by tteiskc, 4 vois. 8vo., Loip., 1791. The 
letters of Libamus, which amount to more than 1600, were 
published by Wolf, fol., Amst., 1738. 

LPBANUS. [Syria.] 

LIBATION, an essential part of sacrifice among tlie 
Greeks and Romans. It consisted in the offering up of any 
liquid to the gods, usually of wine, water, or milk. Liba¬ 
tions wore also made at funerals. (Pitisci Lexicon Antiq. 
Homan., tom. ii., pp. 74, 75; Gy raid., Stjnlag. Deorum, 
I. xvii.) 

L1BAU. [Conni.AND.] 

LIBEL is a malicious defamation, expressed either in 
writing, or by signs, pictures, Sic., tending eillior to blacken 
the memory of one who is dead, or the reputation of one 
who is alive, and thereby exposing linn to public hatred, 
contempt, or ridicule. (ITawk. P. C.) 

This species of defamation is usually termed icri!ten 
scandal, and from the considerations that (lie offence is 
committed upon greater deliberation than the mere utter¬ 
ance of words, which arc frequently employed hastily and 
without thought, and that the effect of u writing continues 
longer and is propagated farther and wider than verbal de¬ 
famation, it is generally treated as a more serious modo of 
defamation than slandor. [Defamation ; Slander.] 

Whatever written words tend to render a man ridiculous 
or to lower him in tho estimation of the world, amount to 
a libel; although the very same expressions, if spoken, 
would not have been slander or defamation in the legal 
sense of those words. [Slander.] To complete the offence, 
mhlication is necessary, that is, the communication of the 
ibel to some person, either tho person himself who is 
libelled or any other. The mere writing of defamatory 
matter without publication is not an offence punishable by 
law; but if a libel in a man’s handwriting is found, tho 
proof is thrown upon him to show that ho did not also 
publish it. 

There are two modes in which libollors maybe punished, 
by indictiuonUnid by action. 

The former modo is for the public offence, for every libel 
has a tendency to a breach of tho peace by provoking the 
person libelled; the latter, by civil action on the case, to 
recover damages by tho party for tho utjury caused to him 
by the libel. 

On the criminal prosecution it is wholly immaterial 
whethor the libel be true or false, inasmuch ns it equally 
tends to a biouch of the peace, and the provocation, not 
the falsehood, is tho thing to be punished; and therefore 
tho defendant on an indictment for publishing a libel is not 
allowed to allege the truth of it by way of justification. 
But in a civil action tho libel must appear to bo false as 
well as scandalous, for the defendant tnav justify the truth 
of i he facts, and show that tho plaintiff has received no 
injury at all. 

But although tho truth of a libel is no justification in a 
criminal prosecution, yet it is so far considered an extenu¬ 
ation of the offence, that the Court or King's Bench wi 1 
not grant a criminal information unless the prosecutor by 
wJtftavit distinctly add clearly denies the truth of the 


matters imputed to him, except in those canes where the 
prosecutor resides abroad, or where the imputations are so 
and indefinite that they cannot be expressly contra- 
, or where the libel is a charge against the proseoutor 
for language held by him in parliament. And it has 
been ssid that a grand jury should be governed by the like 
rule in finding an indictment for tlie offence. 

A fair report of judicial proceedings does not amount to 
a libel, but a publication of ex-parte proceedings before a 
magistrate may be punished as such. 

A petition, containing scandalous matter, presented to 
parliament or to a committee of either house, and legal pro¬ 
ceedings of any kind, however scandalous the words used 
may be, do not amount to a libel. But if the petition were 
delivered to any one not being a member of parliament, or 
the legal proceeding were commenced in a court not having 
jurisdiction of tins cause, they would not be privileged. 
Confidential communication reasonably called for by the 
occasion, as charges made by a master in giving the cha¬ 
racter of his servant to a party inquiring after it, or a 
warning by a person to another with whom lie is connected 
in business as to the credit or character of a third party 
about to deal with linn, are considered as privileged com¬ 
munications, and aro not deemed to bo libels unless malice 
lie proved, or the circumstances bo such that malice may 
he inferred by the jury. 

After some controversy, it is now settled that tlie jury, 
in a criminal prosecution lbr libel, must find not only tlie 
fact of publishing, but whether tlie matter in question be 
a libel or not (32 Geo. HI., c. 60) ; but in a civil action the 
question whether tho publication is or is not a libol is de¬ 
cided by the judge or court. 

The punishment in a criminal prosecution may be fine 
and impiisonment; and upon a second conviction for pub¬ 
lishing a blasphemous and seditions libel, the court may 
sentence the offender to banishment for any term it may 
think fit. (1 Geo. IV., e, 8 ) 

The law of libel has been frequently complained of, and 
with some appearance of reason, particularly that part of 
it which prevents tho defendant from giving evidence of the 
truth of the libel in justification when subjected to a cri¬ 
minal prosecution. This is not the place for a discussion 
of tho many reasons which have been adduced against the 
rule Almost the only reason, if reason it can be called, 
which has been alleged m its favour is the one already 
alluded to, that the libel, whether true or false, equally 
tends to a breach of the peace ; or, as it has been somewhat 
whimsically said, the being tine makes tlie libel moie 
likely to produce a breach of the peace. Lord Mansfield 
indeed from tho bench has said, ‘the greater the truth, the 
greater the libel.’ Much discussion iias taken place upon 
this subject, but it seems questionable whether any im¬ 
provement will be speedily obtained. 

The printer of a libel is liable to prosecution as well as 
the writer, and go is the person who sells it, even though 
ignorant of its contents. 

It does not seem to he generally known, that by the 
28lli section of the 38 Geo. III., c. 78, a bill of discovery 
may be supported against tile editor of u newspaper or 
other person concerned m the publication or interested in 
the property thereof, to compel a disclosure of the name of 
the author of the libel, or of the name of any person con¬ 
nected with the publication against whom the party libelled 
may think proper to bring an action ; and such a bill might 
also be maintained against any person suspectod of being 
the author, which would compel him to discover on oath 
whether he did or did not write the libel in question. 

(Bl. Com.; Storkte and Holt On Libel; Selw., N. P.; 
Bao. A hr., tit. ‘ Libel.’) 

LI'BER, tho inner bark of a plant, is a layer consisting 
of woody tissue, cellular substance, and vessels of the latex, 
forming a compact zone immediately applied to the wood. 
Tho woody tissue of which it is composed quickly becomes 
thick-sided, by the addition of internal ligneous strata, tho 
consequence of which is, that such tissue in this part is 
more tough than elsewhere. Hence it is usually from the 
liber that are extracted the fibres employed in making cor¬ 
dage or hneti-thread: this at luast is its source in hemp, 
flax, the lime-tree, the lace-bark, and the many other exo¬ 
gens which furnish thread; but in endogens, which have no 
liber, as the coboa-nut, it is the ordinary woody bundles of 
tlie leaves, stem, and husks of the fruit from which the fibro 
used for ropes is procured. It is said that certain exogens 
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such as Menispcrmace®, lmve no liber. (Complex Rendu*, 
v. 393.) In many plants a new layer of liber is formed an¬ 
nually, contemporaneously with a new layer of wood, but 
this is by no means universal; on the contrary, the oak 
and the elm increase their libur slowly and irregularly. 

It is asserted that the liber serves for tho downward 
channel of the sap, just us the alburnum does for its upward 
course; but this, tike many other assertions in vegetable 
physiology, requires confirmation. There is no doubt that 
fluids descend through the bark of trees and rise through 
their wood ; but whether the former takes place exclusively 
through the liber, and if so, whether through the woody- 
tissuc, the lutioiferous vessels, or the cellular substance, is 
not proved. It may be doubted whither tho whole of tho 
moHophlaaum, or inner cortical layer, does not assist in this 
function. 

LIBER REGIS, another term for the Valor F.cdesias- 
ticus of the 26th Henry VIII.; tho book containing an 
amount of the valuation of the whole ecclesiastical property 
of England and Wales, in tho state in which it stood on 
tho eve of the Reformation. By an act of the 23rd of 
Henry VIII., the payment of annates, meaning the first- 
fruits of bishoprics and archbishoprics, with all sums paid 
for palls, bulls, and tho like, at the consecration of every 
now prelate, wore restrained. This was followed by an act 
in the 2fith Henry VIII., for the payment not only of Miisl- 
fruits of all dignities, benefices, and promotions spiritual,’ 
but also of an ‘ annual pension of the tenth part of all tho 
possessions of tho church, spiritual and temporal, to the 
king and his heirs,’ as supreme heads of the church of Eng¬ 
land. The Valor Eeclesiasticns is the return which the 
commissioners under this act made into the exchequer. 
This record, m full, except certain portions which have been 
lost, was published under the orders of tho commissioners 
upon tho records of tile realm, in 6 volumes folio, London, 

1 Ml0-183). An abridgement of it is preserved in the 
Office of First-Fruits, entitled ‘ Liber V.ilorum, 1 and was 
the foundation of the ‘ Liber Regis, vel Thesaurus Rerun) 
Ecclesiasticarum,’ by John Bacon, Esq , receiver of the 
first-fruits, with an appendix, ice, 4to„ Lend., I 7sfi. This 
latter work also contains an account of such benefices as ! 
have been since discharged from any payment to the above I 
revenues, on account of the smallness of their income. 1 
Queen Anne, as an act of royal bounty to the church, in 
the second year of her reign, gave up first fruits and tenths 
as a source of revenue; not back to the hands which had 
to render them ; but to trustees w bo were empovven d to ad¬ 
minister them for the benefit of the pooler clergy. This 
gift of the queen was confirmed by act of parliament, 2 and 
3 Anno eh. it. 

LlBK'lilUS was elected to succeed Julius 1. in the see 
of Rome, A n« 353. The Semi-Arums countenanced by the 
Emperor Constantins had thou the ascendant, and both the 
council of Arle.s, a.i>. 33 i, and that of Milan, 353, condemned 
Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria. As Liberals, together 
with some other Western bishops, refused to .subscribe to 
tins condemnation, lie was arrested, by order of the emperor, 
and taken to Milan, where he had a conference with 
Constantius. The questions and answers in this conference 
are still extant in Constant's ‘ F,pistol® Romanoruin Ponti- 
ficum.’ The conference terminated m a sentence fiom the 
emperor deposing Liberius from Ins office, and banishing 
him to Bcroea in Macedonia. The emperor eau-ed Felix, 
a deacon at Rome, to be consecrated bishop. A petition 
was presented to the emperor by the principal ladies ol 
Rome in favour of Libenus, but it was not till 358 that Li¬ 
berius was restored to his see, and not without having fust 
approved in several letters of the deposition of Athanasius, 
and subscribed to the confession of faith drawn up by the 
court party at the council of Sirmium. The weakness of 
Liberius bad a mischievous influence upon many of the 
Italian bishops, and the council of Rimini openly coun 
tenanced Arianism; but it is not true, as assorted by some, 
that Liberius subscribed the Rimini confession of faith. 
He ended his career in orthodoxy, and died in 366. lie 
was succeeded by Damasus 1. Liberius is said to have 
built the Basilica on the Esquiline Mount, which lias been 
called Liberiana, from bis name, and is now known by the 
name of Santa Maria Msggiore. 

LI BERTI'N US. In the Roman polity persons were di¬ 
vided, with respect to status or condition, into freemen 
(liberi) or slaves (servi). Freemen again were divided into 
persons who were born in a stato of freedom (ingeuui), and 


libertini, or those who lmd boon manumitted. (Gaius 
i., 10, &c.; and compare Horace, Serm., i. 6 ; v. 6, 21.) A 
miniumitted slave was called ‘ liberius,’ that is, * liberatus,’ 
‘ freed,’ with reference to tho act of manumission, and to 
his master, who, by manumitting him, became his patron 
(patronus): he was called ‘ libertintis ’ with reference to 
the class to which, by the act of manumission, he belonged. 
It is sometimes said in modern works that the ‘ libertinus ’ 
was the son of the ‘ libertus;’ and such, according to Sue¬ 
tonius, was the moaning of the term ‘ libertinus ’ in tho 
time of the censor Appius Claudius, and for some time 
after (Claud., c. 24); but the meaning of the term ‘ liber¬ 
tinus’ in aftertimes was what is here stated. 

A manumitted slave might cither become a full Roman citi¬ 
zen or a Latinus [Lati num J trs], or lie might obtain no higher 
privileges than the class called Dediticii. Tho grounds and 
conditions of this triple distinction are fully explained by 
Gaius (i., 12. &c.). The three modes of manumission, by 
any one of which the freedman might obtain the rights of a 
Roman citizen, were the * vindicta,’ ‘ census,’ and * testa- 
mentum.’ The practice of manumitting slaves having 
become very common, and being productive of great incon¬ 
venience, various provisions in restriction of tin- power wore 
imposed by tlie Lex Aeliu Sentia, which passed m the time 
of Augustus By this law, if a person manumitted u slave 
for the purpose of defrauding bis creditors, or for the pur¬ 
pose of detracting from the rights of his patron, the manu¬ 
mission was void. By the Lex Furia(FuIia) Caninia, which 
was also passed in tho time of Augustus, before the 
Lex Aelia Sentia, a man could only manumit by his testa 
tnunt a certain proportion of his slaves. This enactment, of 
wholesome tendency in a statu where slavery exists, was 
repealed by Justinian’s Legislation. 

Though the sons of ‘ libertini’ were ingenui, it appears 
from numerous passages of the Roman writers that they 
were not unfrequeutly exposed to the taunts ami sneers of 
those who could boast a pure descent from free-born an- 
eestois. Horace says of himself, ‘Quern roduilt omuos 
libcrlino patre natum. - (Serin., i., 6, 46.) 

When wo consider that. It mean slaves were brought from 
all parts of the world and were often manumitted, not 
because of the goodness of their character, but from many 
and insufficient causes, in addition to move whim and 
caprice, it may be presumed that, as a class, tho ‘ liberum 
bad not much to recommend them. 

It appears from the definition of Gentilis, ns given or 
sanctioned by the Pontifox Scipvola (Cie., Topic., 0), that a 
‘ libertinus’ could have no Gens; but the doctrine of the 
Gentihtas (gentilicium jus), which was onco of great im¬ 
portance as to the su.-cos-ion to the piopcrtv of mi nocslulc, 
n.id (alien into desuetude in the lime of Gams (m., 17 ). 
Two inscriptions (Nos. 3024, 3(12')) m Orelli, probably of a 
late date, commemorate the tact of a i'icedm.ui marrying 
his former mistress (patrona). 

Tho relation between a freedman and his patronus is 
more properly discussed under the head of I’athoni'S. 

LIBERTUS. [Lihurtini's.] 

LIBERTY. The general nature of a liberty, as a portion 
of the royal prerogative m the hands of a subject, lias been 
already shown under Franchise. Liberties were at first 
eluelly granted to monastic and other religions establish 
men Is, in ease of the consciences of the loyal grantors, or in 
testimony of their devotion to the church ; and inosi of 
the anlient franchises now in existence are derived troiu an 
ecclesiastical source. They were afterwards granted as 
means of strengthening municipal corporations. 

Though all Liberties emanate from the royal piurogntive, 
a distinction is usually made between such liberties as him- 
been actually exercised by the crown before the grant to 
the subject, and such as (being merely latent in the crown) 
are said to bo created do novo upon their being granted. 
The former, when by escheat, forfeiture, or otherwise, they 
come again to the crow u, are extinguished by merging m 
tho general prerogative, and cannot afterwards be regianted 
as existing franchises: the latter still have continuance for 
the benefit of the crown or of any subsequent grantee. Ti¬ 
the former class belong such privileges as the right to have 
the goods of felons, &c., wail's, eslrays, dcoduuds, and 
wreck, arising within tho lands of the grantee; to the 
latter, the return of writs, the right of holding fairs and 
markets and taking the tolls, tho right of holding a hun¬ 
dred-court or a cot rt-leet, the privileges of having a free- 
wnrren [Warren* or a legal park [Park], and the like; 
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nd in such cun the franchise*, even whilst m the king s 
hands, are exempt from the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
officers of the crown, and are administered by bailiffs or 
other special officers, os when in the hands of a subject. 

It is however only in a very wide and loose sense that 
franchises of the latter class can be said to be part of the 
royal prerogative of the crown, inasmuch as the prerogative 
is limited to the creation of such franchises, ana they can 
never be enjoyed by the crown exoept as claiming them 
under a subject to whom they have been granted. 

The fines paid to the crown for grants or confirmations 
of liberties are shown by Madox to have formed no incon¬ 
siderable part of the royal revenue. In his * History of 
the Exchequer’ he quotes the particulars of about 200 
liberties, granted principally by King John. The following 
may serve as a specimen of the terms upon which the 
parties fined or made agreement with the crown. The men 
of Cornwall fine in 2000 marks and 200 marks for 20 pal¬ 
freys estimated at 10 marks each, for a charter for disaffo¬ 
resting the county and choosing their own sheriffs. The 
men of Brough fine in 20 marks and 5 marks for a 
palfrey, for a market on Sunday, and a fair for two days. 
The men of Launceston fine in 6 marks for changing 
their market from Sunday to Thursday. Henry de la 
Pommeraie fines in 5 marks ‘ that the men of Lidford 
may not have a better liberty than the men of Exeter.’ 
Alanus de Munbi fines in 100 marks and 3 good palfreys 
for a charter of exemption from suit at county courts 
and hundred-courts for liis life. Thomas of Y ork, son of 
Olivet, fines in one huntsman (unura fugatorem), that he 
may be alderman in the merchant’s gild at York. Agnes, 
the widow of Walter Clifford, fines in one good palfrey to 
have her manor of Witliatn in Kent, and that the men of 
the said manor, being her men, be acquitted of shires, and 
hundreds, and suits to the county courts and aids of sheriffs 
and bailiffs, and for the king's lutters-patent thereof. The 
burgesses of Shrewsbury fine in 20'marks and one palfrey 
that no one shall buy within the borough new skins or 
undressed cloth, unless he be in lot (in lotto), and assessed 
and taxed with the burgesses. [Scot and Lot ] 

Many of these franchises having been found to interfere 
with the regular and speedy administration of justice, the 
extension of them by fresh grants was frequently the sub¬ 
ject of very loud complaints on the part of the commons in 
parliament, who represented them as prejudicial to the 
crown, an impediment to justice, and a damage to the peo¬ 
ple. It appears by the Parliament Roll, that Edward I., 
towards the close of his reign (its 1300), declared that after 
the grant which he had made to the earl of Lincoln for his 
life, of the return of writs within two hundreds, he would 
not grant a similar franchise as long as he lived to any 
except hi* own children, and directed that the declaration 
should be written in the Chancery, the Ganlrobe, and the 
Exchequer. And in 1347, Edward HI., in answer to a 
strong remonstrance, promised that such grants should not 
in future be made without good advice. 

The form in which the crown granted views of frank¬ 
pledge [Lbkt] and other fraucliiscs may be seen in the 
charters granted by King Henry VI. to Eton College, and 
King's College, Cambridge. (5 Rot. Pari., 51, 97.) 

A person exercising a franchise to which he has not a 
legal title may be called upon to show cause by what au¬ 
thority he does So, by a writ of quo-warranto, or an informa¬ 
tion in the nature of a quo-warranto. [Information; 
Quo-Warranto.] And parties disturbed in the lawful 
exercise of a franchise may recover damages against the dis¬ 
turber in an action on the case. 

LIBI'NIA, Dr. Leach’s name for a genus of brachyu- 
rous crustaceans, placed by Mr. Beirunder the family 
Maudac. 

LI BOURNE, a town in France, capital of an arrondisse- 
ment in the department of Gironde; situated on the north 
or right bank of the Dordogne, 346 miles from Paris by 
Ormns and Limoges, and 25 from Bordeaux. Libourne 
was built by Edward I. of England (at that time duke of 
Guienne), out of the ruins of an old Roman town or post, 
mentioned by Ausonius, called Condale Portus of Conda le¬ 
ad Portum: the name Condate, applied to seven different 
plnces in antient Gaul, is considered by M. de Valois to 
mean the confluence or junction of rivets, but by M. d’An- 
vitle, a tongue of land: whichever of these may be the 
meaning, the name is sufficiently applicable to Libourne. 
It is a tolerably well built town, surrounded by strong walls 


and pleasant promenades. The streets are wide and straight 
and there is a good place or open space. There arc 
seven gates, fottr toward the rivers and threo toward tlie 
land : there is a handsome bridge of nine arches over the 
Dordogne built of brick and stone; and a quay along the 
bank of that river, but vessels can lie also in the Isle. Ves¬ 
sels of 300 tons can come up with the tide, which rises 10 
feet at ordinary times, and 15 feet at the equinoxes. There 
were several cuurohes and religious houses before the Re¬ 
volution. The population in 1831 was 8046 for the town, 
or 9838 for the whole commune: in 183G it was reduced u> 
9714 for tho whole commune. Some woollen stuffs, mihtniy 
accoutrements, leather and cordage are manufactured. Thu 
principal trade is in wine, brandy, and salt, which last is 
sent up the Dordogne for the supply of the departments of 
Dordogne and Lot. A considerable quantity of corn and 
timber is shipped here for Bordeaux. There are several 
yearly fairs. The town has an agricultural society, an 
‘ Athenaeum,’ a public library of 3000 volumes, a free school 
for navigation and drawing, a museum of natural history, 
and a botanic garden. There are un exchange, and several 
government offices for fiscal or judicial purposes; also a 
range of barracks, and o theatre. Tho environs of lire town 
are fertile in com and wine. 

The arrondissument is subdivided into nine cantons, and 
133 communes; it comprehends an area of 497 square 
miles, and had in 1831 a population of 107,514, and m Ib3r> 
of 4 07,464. 

LIBRA (the Balance). In the older Greek writers the 
Scorpion occupies two constellations of the Zodiac, or rather 
the body of the animal occupies one, and the clans, rhehe 
(XvXai), another. Wo say this, because though the cliche 
were certainly a part of the Scorpion, yet they are often 
mentioned (as by Aratus, lor instance) by themselves, as if 
they formed a distinct constellation. The word chela had 
several significations; so that it may have been by simple 
mistranslation that the Romans (according to llvginu-,. 
Virgil, &c.) gave tho name of Libra to tho part of the 
Heavens in question, and drew back, the claws of tin 
Scorpion to make room for the scales. 


Libra is surrounded by Scorpius, Opliiucbus, Virgo, On 
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taurus, and Lupus. Its star /3 is the vertex of an isosceles 
triangle, of which Arcturus and Spiea ( a Virginis) are at 
the extremities of the base. Its principal stars are given in 
the preceding page. 

LIBRARY. The practice of funning collections of books 
would naturally commence as soon as books began to be 
multiplied. All the countries of the untient world in 
which learning had established herself possessed libraries, 
which aro as indispensable for the sustenance of learn¬ 
ing as food is for the sustenance of the body. The high 
price of books while all books were manuscripts only mane 
it tho more necessary that public libraries should be pro¬ 
vided for the purposes of study, seeing tiiat the purchase of 
hooks was in most cases beyond the reach of private stu¬ 
dents. Yet we read of many collections of books mudo by 
wealthy private individuals for their own use, both among 
the Greeks and Romans. Among tho most extensivu and 
famous of the public libraries of antiquity were the library 
of the Ptolemies at Alexandria, the library of the ktngs of 
Pergamus, and that founded at Romo by the emperor Tra¬ 
jan, which he called, after his own name (Ulpiu-), the 
Ulpian Library. Tho greatest libraries of the middle ages 
wore those of tho Arabs, established in their various do¬ 
minions in Asia, in Africa, and in Spam, and the imperial 
hbraiy at Constantinople. Of ull these renowned collec¬ 
tions a few stray volumes only have come down to our 
times. The most extensive existing libraries in the several 
countries of modem Europe are: in Italy, tho Vatican Li¬ 
brary at Rome, the Magluibecchian Library at Floreucc, the ! 
Ambrosian at Milan, tho library of Bologna, the University ! 
Library at Genoa, and that of St. Mark at Venice; in j 
Spain, that of the Escurial; in France, the Royal Libutrv ^ 


ut Puns, the Mazarin Library, and those of tlio Arsenal, of 
St. Genevieve, and of the Institute, in tho same city, and 
tlie public libraries of Lvon and Bordeaux; in Germany, 
the Imperial Library at Vienna, tho royal libraries of Bei¬ 
lin, Dresden, and Stuttgard, and the University Library of 
Gottingen; m Holland, the public library of Amsteidani, 
and the Uuiveisity Library at Leyden; in Russia, the Im¬ 
perial Library at SI. Petersburg; in Denmark, the Royal 
Library at Copenhagen; m the United Kingdom, the Bod¬ 
leian Library at Oxford, the University Library of Cam¬ 
bridge, that of the British Museum in Loudon, the Advo¬ 
cates' Library m Edinburgh, and that of Trinity College in 
Dublin. Most or all of these collections will be found 
noticed under the names of the places where they exist. In 
the United Stales of America, according to the ‘Eiieyelo 
pmdia Americana,’ the principal libraries arc, or vvcic m 
ls.1l, that of Il.irvaid College, containing 3(1,000 volume*; 
the Philadelphia Library, containing ‘27,000; that of the 
Boston Aihenamm, containing 26,000; that of Congress, 
coni.lining Jb.ooo; and that of Charleston, containing 
13.000. 

L1BRATION, a balancing motion, in which there is a 
position on one side and the other of which a body v ilirates , . 
being in fact the same in meaning as oscillation. This 
term is however particularly applied to a small irregulaiity, 
compounded of the moon's rotation round her axis and her ' 
orbital motion, by means of which her visible hemisphere is 
not always quite tho same. 

The mean revolution of the moon round her axis is the 
same period of time as her mean revolution in her orbit. If 
both motions wore equable the moon would always present 
the same face to a spectator placed at the centre of the 
earth, on condition that the plane of her equator passed 
through the centre of the earth. None of these conditions 
being exactly fulfilled, and the variations being small and 
periodic, the consequence is that a small portion of the 
muon’s surface in the eastern and western edges, and also 
in tho northern and southern, is alternately visible and in¬ 
visible. There is perhaps no subject in astronomy so dif¬ 
ficult to explain to a reader who is not fanghar with solid 
geometry; "and the subject is not of sufficient importance to 
deserve any detail of illustration. 

LI'BYA. [Africa.1 

LICENTIATE IN MEDICINE is a physician who has 
a licence to practise granted by the College of Physicians. 
There are two classes: licentiates, who are authorized to 
practise in London and within seven miles thereof ; and 
extra-licentiates, who are only privileged to practise in the 
country at a greater distance from the metropolis. The 
former class are authorized exclusively by the College of 


Physicians, but medical graduates of Cambridge or Oxford 
may practiso in the provinces independently of the college 
licence. 

LICHANOTUS, Illiger’s name for a genus of Cheiro- 
peds or Quadrumanes (Indris of Lardpido, Geoffrey, and 
otliers) belonging to tho family Lemur idee. 

The Indris are inhabitants of Madagascar, and two 
species only seem generally recognised, namely, Indri 
brevicaudatus of Geoffrey, Lemur Indri of Gmelin; and 
Indri longicaudatus of Geoffrey, Lemur laniger of Gmelin, 
Indri laniger of Fischer. Cuvier indeed recognises but one 
species, namely, that first obovo named, and says in a 
note that the other requires consideration (‘ a besom d’Otre 
revu’). 

Dr. Fischer adopts both under tho names of Indri brevi¬ 
caudatus, Geoff., ami Indri laniger, marking however the 
latter as doubtful. 

M. Lesson, in his ‘ Manuel.’ ulso gives both Bpecies tinder 
the generic, name of Indris, Laccpede, and the specific 
names of Indris brevicaudatus, Geoff'., I.'Indri, Koimcrut; 
aud Indris longicuudutus, Geoff., l.c Multi Jauve, Biiffon, 
Le Multi u buurre, Sounerat; with the following dental 

formula: — Incisors — ; canines-—- ; molars — - - = 
4 1-1 ’ 5-5 

32; the same number recorded for both species by Fischer. 
M. Temmmck (Mammalogie) notices only one species. 

Mr. Gray pluces Lichanotus and Indris in his subfamily 
Lirhanolma, between Lemurina and Lurtdmu, in his thud 
family Lemuridee, which is the first m lus second or Quad- 
rupodoiil section of his older Primates. (Annals of Philo¬ 
sophy, 1825.) 

Mr. Swainson confines tho generic term Indris, Laoi'p., 
to the Lemur laniger of Gmelin, and that of Lichanotus to 
tho Lemur Indri, Gin. To both Mr. Swainson assigns the 
same number of incisors and grinders as that above stated; 

but lie gives canine teeth -j-— ^ to Lichanotus only. He 

places these two genera between Lemur, Linn., and Scaring, 
Nvv., m the family Lcmuridce. (Classtficalnm of Quadru- 
peril, J 835.) 

M. Geoffrey (Magas. lincyclopedique) observes that 
there are four cutting teeth in tlie upper jaw, not two, ns 
mentioned by Sonnerat. 

M. F. Cuvier states that the dental system of the Indri is 
only known to him from the extremity of the jaws, which 
offers in the upper jaw incisors like those of the lied Lemur, 
a canine tooth very much curved and entirely like two 
false uiolais winch are found immediately next to it, and 
winch have only a single point; m tho lower jaw two inci¬ 
sors only, the first very narrow, and the second wider, hut 
both couched forwards (‘ couchces on avant’), like those of 
the Makis or true Lemurs, the canine small, and resembling 
a false molar which follows it, which has only a single point, 
and winch is much wider before than behind, thickening 
fioui the external to the internal edge. 

The figures and descriptions of these two species are 
given by Sounciat m his ‘Second Voyage,’ aud seem to bo 
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the fouree whence the subsequent accounts have been prin¬ 
cipally taken. 

The first, noticed by Pennant os the Indn (under the title 
Maucauco), is described as a large animal three feet and a 
half high, entirely black, except on the face, which is grey¬ 
ish, on the lowor part of the abdomen, where a greyish cast 
prevails, and on the rump, which is white. The face is 
stated to be of a lengthened dog-ltke form, the ears rather 
short but much tufted, the hair or fur silky and thick, 
curly in some parts. The nails are said to be flat but 
pointed, and there is no appearance of a tail. 

Locality, Madagascar. 

Habits. —The animal is described as gentle and docile, 
and as being trained when young for the chase, as dogs 
are. Its note is stated to resemble a child's ciying, whence 
not improbably its Madagascar name Indri, which is said to 
signify Man of the Wood. 

The other species, Flocky Lemur of Shaw, is stated to be 
a foot and nine inches fiom nose to end of tail, tlio tail being 
nmo inches. The colour pale yellowish ferruginous above, 
and white beneath; the lad bnght ferruginous. The fur ex¬ 
tremely soft, and curled deepest about the loins Face 
black; eyes largo and greemsU-grey. The anuual is de¬ 
scribed as having two fore-teeth in the upper jaw, and four 
in the lower (Qusero tamen), and pentadactyle feet, with long 
claws, exceptthe thumbs, which are furnished with lounded 
nails. 

Dr. Shaw observes that Pennant, in the last edition of 
his “History of Quadrupeds,' seems to think this animal no 
other than the Lemur Mongooz , or Woolly Macauco; but 
the Dr. adds, that if Souncrat’s description be just, the spe¬ 
cies must certainly be a different one from L. Mongooz. 



Flocky Indri. 


Dr. Shaw is of opinion that Le Petit Mahis Oris (Buffon, 
Supp., tom. vii,, p. 121, pi. 34) and the Autre Espece de 
Maki (Buff., Supp., tom. vn., p. 123, t 35) are smaller va¬ 
rieties of the Flocky Lemur; but this view does not soera 
to be adopted by the more modern zoologists. Skeletons 
and skins of tin? Indris would be an acquisition to our mu¬ 
seums, and would clear up doubtful points. 

LICHAS, Dolman’s name for a group of Trilobites 
forming a division of tho great genus Asaphus of Brong 
niart. 

LICHENIC ACID. [Malic Acid.] 

UCHENIN, a peculiar vegetable product, sometimes 
called lichenstarch. It ^obtained from the Cetraria tslandtca, 
or liverwort, which is to be out small and infused in eigh¬ 
teen times its quantity of cold water, in winch about a 
quarter of an ounce or carbonate of potash is dissolved for 
every pound of the liverwort employed. After lemaming 
twenty-four hours, the infusion is drained from the liverwort 
without pressure: it is then to be repeatedly washed with 
cold water, and afterwards boiled in nine times its weight of 
water down to six; the decoction is strained and the liv erwort 
squeezed while liot; a gelatinous white substance is soon 
formed, wlncli, after being dried gently on cloth, becomes 
of a dark colour and hard. Being re-dissolved in boiling 
Water and again strained, it gelatinizes. 

When pure it is white, ana it retain# water; but on dry¬ 


ing it becomes yellowish. In thin plates it is transparent. 
It is tough, tasteless, nearly inodorous, swells up when put 
into colu water, but dissolves sparingly in it. Witii hot 
water a gelatinous solution is obtained, w Inch is decompos'd, 
and yields a precipitate with di-acetato of lead, and with 
solution of iodine gives either a dingy green colour, or, as is 
stated by some authors, a blue one, as starch duos. It is 
said to be poisonous. 

Ltchemn is stated to possess the alkalmo property of com¬ 
bining with acids; but it does not form crystallizable salts 
with them. It is composed of about 

Hydrogen . 7• 24, or nearly 10 equivs. = 10= frfiO 

Carbon . 30 '33, „ 10 „ =60= 4l) 06 

Oxygen . 53-43, „ 10 „ =80= G 3'34 
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LICHENO'PORA. The fossils ranked under this title 
by Defiance are thought by Blainville to be young llete- 
poim (• Artmologie,’ p. 407.) 

Ll'CIIENS, a largo and important natural aider of im¬ 
perfectly organized plants, containing numerous species 
employed in tho arts as pigments, and as articles ol food. 
It is principally in the former respect that they ate of eco¬ 
nomical interest, in consequence of the great consumption 
of orchall, or aiclul [Archil], Cudbear (Lccidea turturea), 
and others by the dyer; the estimated valuo ot the annual 
imports ot these plants being from 60,000/. to HO.UOii/. 

Lichens aie perennial plants, requiring tree an ess to 
light and air, of the most simple organization, foitmng irre¬ 
gular patches upon the surface of stones, tloos, the oaith, 
and oilier bodies. Their structuie is mipeifectly ccllulai, 
without any trace of vascularity. The cells ol which they 
consist aie spheroidal or cylindncal, tubular oi fibious, 
empty or filled with a grumous matter, in a loose and inde¬ 
finite state of aggregation, but geneially consolidated into 
two strata, the one external or cortical, the other in¬ 
ternal or medullary. The membranous or othei expansion, 
which in these plnnts consists of a combination ol stem and 
leaf, is ol the most unequul and uncertain dogi ee ot dev ulup- 
ment, m some species appealing like misshapen haves 
spreading over the smface on whull it grows, m othei i.ises 
using up as a stein oi various figuies, hut always mote oi 
less unsvmmelru al, and m many instances constituting little 
moie than a stain upon the face of u flee oi rot k , this body 
is a fiond, or, ns it is technically called, a tlnlliis The 
fructification ot lichens consists of a lound oi lineal, convi x 
o-i concave, cup, called apotliecimn, or shield, at fiist dosed, 
hut aftcrwauls expanding ami piodncmg a nuilcus (slia- 
tuin piohgcrum) in which me embodied flic spines 'iho 
shield is sunounded by a boidu (exupulus) vvlm h migmates 
either iiom the substam e of tho thallus (thalloiks) oi hum 
the base of the shield itself (piopuus), or iiom both (tlial- 
lodes and proprius). 

Lichens are distributed over all parts of the world, funn¬ 
ing m the polar and similar regions a food for animals and 
man. Clodoma langifcrinn suppoils the run-deer, Cetraua 
islandica furnishes the nutritious Iceland moss ol the di le¬ 
gists’ shops; and vanous species of Cyiophora, under the 
name of Tripe de Roche, foim a pait of the supply ot food 
scantily furnished by natuic fm the Canadian hunter. In 
wanner countries Ihey acquire a fluner consistence anil 
appear tofoim secretions of a peculiar kind in muchgieatcr 
abundance than in the northern parts of the world Or¬ 
chall, for example, grow* m Great Britain and IhoCanaiics, 
and botanists can detect no external differences between tho 
plants of these two countries; yet in the fotmer its dyeing 
matter is secieted so abundantly that Canary samples tetih 
fiom 250/, to 350/. a ton in tho market, while the English 
are unsaleable, 

The prevalent principles found in lichens are a poculiar 
kind of gluteiWresemblmg starch, a bitter secretion, and a 
resin combined with an unctuous colouung matter yielding 
purple, yellow, and brown dyes. In consequence of their 
bitterness sorao have been employed asfebnfuges, as Vario- 
lana fngmea, Parmeha parietmn, and several oilier-. 

There are betwocn 50 and 60 genera, arranged in three 
suborders. (Fries Ltchenographta Eurojcra: Fee, Me 
thode Ltchenographtqur; Wallroth, Naturgeschtchte der 
Flechten; Esehweder, Systema Ltvhermm.) 

The following cut shows the various stages of dev eiop- 
mont m the lichens of this country. 
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n nil fi m L ml n Ilu 1 nuts if the y at li imi lit uy 

I i i hi in pi chi n 1 111 wh If nt Ur town t>_,ithei with 

i i sin tiling < limits 1 th distinct tf lillui tnoit 
Ui m limit hut within this b undiiv mil i lit tic to tin 

11 th wist tl lilt- titv, tin u is i sin ill si hi t died the 
tlst whuli p ssts ts i stjmitt nuislution distinct 

i 1 in it!) lioin tint of Ln hlu 11 but ills > fioin tbit of 
S if! i 1 hut Hit (oi[ mati >u hid its tuunii in tl t )t h 

I s7 win n II timid II glinful ti the mid i lictntc to 

)iiiithist 1 mils t> the unouut of 10/ iiur '1 his guild 
w is dissdu 1 hv bdvvaid VI , who gt inttd a tlnrti l of in 
t iinui ltn li to the titv antlQuun Moiv, in the hist ytai 
of lit i rtign, at ett il tbt uty and subuibs into a distinct 
f unt\ udtpindent of the tount) ot blafioul The ne\t 
thaitei was tint ot 20 James I, which nuthouses the esta 
h i hmeiit of two weekly mu kits md tmpoweis the bailiffs 
lo mem tlw tolls and i ustoms tluiiof f > this sutottdul 
the iliaittr of 16 Chat Its II In IGSOJamtsII obliged 
the toipoi ition to sunender then (hatters, whith howeu t 
wuo n stmed to them the fdlowmg )tai, wbm ill then 
I inner pi vileges and immunities wti.ro at knovvlcdged and 
tonlnmtd 

I5y the Municipal Corporation Act Lu hfleld is dmded 
into two wards, with sixaldetmcn and eighteen counctllots 
Nuthti the pioptrty nor the expenditure ot the eorpm ition 
is 1 n>svn, in t mseqm nee oi the municipal uithmties le 
lu mg to lommumtate will the puliament iry toinmis- 
sioiieta ippomted m tht* )tai 1835 but the leu nut is stip- 
I*o cd not to extci <1300/ pu annum, and ati es ibieily 


fiom landed propeity Tlie tolls of the markets were com • 
pounded lor in 1741 by Sir Lister Holt, one of the members 
fot the city, who paid the coipoiation 400/, in consideration 
ot which it was agteeil that the city should thenceforward 
bo ‘disehaigod fiom all tolls whatcvoi upon a market-day 
except picking ’ The fans aie htId January 10, Shrove 
Tueadayy Ash Wednesday, and the first Tuesday in Novem- 
bcu 1 he market days aie Tuesd ly and lb iday The borough 
has leturned two mcmbcis to pailiiunent continuously irom 
the ltigu ofFdward I The meorpoi ated t ompanies are seven 
in numbtr, namely, the tuilois, biktis, sudleis, butchers, 
smiths, cotdwamus, and wcavcis, in each of wlueh are in¬ 
cluded scveial Ruboidmite tiades 

The name ‘ Lichfield ’ is of S ixon ety mology, and, accord¬ 
ing to Di Ilaiwood, ltfus to the maishy natuie of the sur¬ 
rounding countiy 1 he houses in the principal streets are 
handsome anil well built, und the whole uty is supplied 
withexcellent watei, and paved and lighted The gaol and 
li mseof toriection an well cousUutlid, and admit of classi- 
fitatum of the pi iso mils 

Lithlield, in union with Coventry, is an episcopal see. 
flic tathcdial susl lined considerable injury during the civil 
vuus, but was resided by Di Ilitket m 1661, and more 
Huntlyict) extensive itpjns ami <iltuatioris have been 
eflet ted umlei tht supt rmti lideme ol Mr Wyatt Its total 
length fit m cist to west is 110 feet, und the width aloug 
tin d uuipts measures 1 > I ftet Thtie aie three spires, of 
wlm h the eenti il uses to the height of 280 feet, the whole 
bung i in nut nlcd vvilli i piofuMon of very ulaboiate woik- 
niuisliip In tiu intuioi aie uumetoux monuments, and 
nnoiig them is out of Di Samuel Johnson, who was born 
in Ibis city md lo whose intmorv a statue has been re- 
tentlv uteled (See llaiwoid s History and Antiquities qf 
tht Chinch and City <f Liihjnld, 4to, 1806, and also 
Dugthlc s Mivastium highumum ) llic other churches 
ne ltspu lively dedicated to Si Lliad St Michael, and St 
M uy 1 he livings atlaehed to the lust two aro paid tuia- 
ucs v lined at ')()/ and 1 17/ ju annum, the last is a 
vi ai u,i m llie pilionigt ol the dean and chaptei of Licli- 
1 e d md pisstssis in mirgc lut liieomc of 4a8/ The 
I opul itum 11 tin boio igh in 1831 was 6252, which includes 
111 popnlaUou of llie. tiose ’ 

liit fiu si hull of Lithfuld is stated, but upon very 
doubtful authontv, lo bavi bten founded by Eilwaid VI 
Vs eailv is the lugu oi lit m> III the bishops of the, tho- 
etst f nimbi! a lihgious estublislnnt nt which subsequently 
wi nt multi 1 lu ny) 1 11 il u>ii ot the ‘ Hospital School but 
ru ij Utilise of Ilu stiinltiiith t uiturv, in timsequenct of 
pinions misnnmpi iu< nt, the aflans of this institution 
b i ume Hubju t to ilu superintendent e ol the mastei of the 
fitc B i iiniiiu silioil and in 1740 the thief put of its funds 
wtn ti msftiitd to Ilu lasl-iinmlioiiid estublislnueiit, s nco 
whuli turn (lie two founditions are consideied to have 
moiled into one 

In 1H3> llitie wtie 21 stholais upon Iho foundation, 
lit suits boudtis and at that litne tile sthool was desenbed 
as being in a flemishing londilion hoi paitieulai mfoi 
in ill in ul itivt to tin man igi ment and state ol (lit funds 
i f this sthool and the othei benevolent Inundations of Lith- 
field tbt nadei is lefeiied to the Stvellth Repoit of the 
Pai lmmciitaiy Commissiom is on C bantu s (haundaiy lie 
joit\ &,i and tlu seveial authonties mentioned above ) 

L1L11 lb NBb Rli a j l nit ip lilt v situ itid between the 
B uaiian cm le of tlu Rhine, the Fiussnn piovuite of the 
Iiowci Rhine, Oldcnbiug and Hesse llombuig, bis an 
lilt i of 236 squaic miles. With ! 1,001) inhabit inis It was 
foimeilv tailed the loidship ot Baumboldei md accoiding 
to tht decision of the conguss of Vienna w is teded in 1816 
by Pi ussia to tlio duke ol S ixe C obui *, who g no it tlie lank 
of a principal it), calling it litbttnberg aflei an amient 
t istle, with a lcpiesintatiic tount il ot seven membeis, 
chosen by fifty elutois But tlie French Revolution in 
July, 1830, and tilt tumbles in Rhenish Bavaria, excited 
some distuibiinies in the pnnupalit), paiticulaily in St. 
Wen del, the thief town, to supptess whuli it was necessary 
to call in Piussiau Hoops Tins induted the* duke to cede 
the pimcipahty, with all tlie lights ol sovueignty, to 
Piussia m 1H34 Prussia in letutn pays the duke an 
annual sum of 80,000 dollars, till Coburg sh ill be able to 
puitbase an equivalent in landed estates which shall in 
tveiy lispict supply the plnu of Luhlcnbeig Piussia 
I limits tht contingent of 2a0mtn to the uimj ol the* Con- 
foduation with its own 
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LICHTENBERG, GEORGE CHRISTOPHER, de¬ 
serves a place in every English biographical work, if only 
on account of his admirable ' Erklarungder Hogarthischen 
Kupferstiche,’ wherein he has entered far more completely 
into the spirit of our great artist’s works, than any of his 
English illustrators and commentators, scarcely excepting 
Charles Lamb, whose 'Essay on Hogarth’ is besides a mere 
sketch in comparison with the extensive canvas filled up by 
the German. Had lie written nothing else of a humourous 
nature, this production would have established Lichtenberg’s 
reputation for searching keenness of wit, comic power, and 
for both playful and severe satire. Hardly is this praise any 
exaggeration, since, independently of its literary merit as an 
original work, it displays an intimate acquaintance with the 
subject, which in a foreigner is little short of wonderful— 
equally wonderful is it perhaps, that scarcely one of Ho¬ 
garth's later biographers or editors should have been aware 
of its existence, otherwise they would undoubtedly hate 
made mention of it, if they did no more. Unfortunately 
however he did not live to complete his work. 

Lichtenberg was born at Ober-Ramstadt, noar Darm¬ 
stadt, July 1st, 1742, and was his parents’ eighteenth child. 
By his fathor, who was the pastor of the place, he was 
ourly initiated into mathematical and physical studios, in 
which he afterwards greatly distinguished himself, forming 
thereby a striking exception to the rule, that a mathema¬ 
tician, and wit, are the antipodes of each other. On the 
death of his father he pursued his studies, first at Darm¬ 
stadt, afterwards at Gottingen, at which University he was 
appointed to a professorship in 1770. Although then only 
iu his 27th year, he was well qualified for the office bestowed 
on him, such having been his assiduity that there was 
scarcely any branch of learning or science with which lie 
was unacquainted. Just before his promotion he had made a 
visit to England, where he had the honour of being intro¬ 
duced to George III., and was noticed by the leading men 
of science in lhat day. The favourable reception he had 
met with induced him to pay a second visit to this country 
in 1774, preparatory to which he had made himself 
thoroughly master of our language. During this second 
residence among us, which was of some continuance, he was 
admitted into the highest literary circles. He also studied 
our national character with that shrewdness peculiar lo linn, 
and laid in that stock of information which he afterwards 
turned to such excellent account in his work on Hogarth. 

From tile period of his return to that of his death lie 
resided constantly at Gottingen, devoted entirely to the 
duties of his professorship, to liis pen and his studies. He 
latterly became subject to attacks of hypochondria, which 
induced him to lead tbo life of a recluse, without other 
society than that of an excellent wife and his five children. 
This malady however did not interrupt his studies, to which 
lie continued as attached as ever, neither did it prevent his 
carrying on a very extensive epistolary correspondence 
almost to the day of his death, February 24th, 1799. 

Besides the already-mentioned commentary on Hogarth 
(of which some specimens appeared several years ago in the 
* London Magazine,’ and from which there are also some 
extracts in tho article entitled ‘ Lichtenberg and Hogarth,’ 
Foreign Quarterly, No. 32), liis other works are exceedingly 
numerous, and no less varied; for while some are entirely 
scientific, oiMsubjocts of astronomy and physics, others are 
pieces of wit and satire, frequently of the most pungent kind, 
and occasionally of the most extravagant and whimsical 
cast. Among these productions of humour the titles of one 
or two may be mentioned as conveying some idea of their 
subjects, viz. The Mad-house fur Opinions and Inventions; 
A Sentimental Journey to Laputa; Consolation fur those 
Unfortunates who are no Original Geniuses; A Patriotic 
Contribution to the Study of German Methyology (Drunk¬ 
enness) ; and the Bedlamites’ Petition. 

LICHTWER, MAGNUS GOTTFRIED, bom atWur- 
zen, in Saxony, January 30th, 1719, though only one of tho 
minor poets of Germany, may he considered almost tho fust 
in the rank of its fabulists, in which character he holds 
a standard rank in the literature. When only two years 
old lie lost his father, but his mother’s circumstances 
enabled her to bestow upon him a good education. At 
her death, in 1737, tho further charge of his studies de¬ 
volved upon his guardian, the Stiftsvath Zalm, by whom 
he was sent to Leipzig, where lie applied himself more par¬ 
ticularly to jurisprudence, but also made himself master of 
French and Italian. In 1741 he went to Dresden, in the 


hope of there ootammg some office or appointment, but 
after fruitlessly waiting two years, quitted it for Wittenberg, 
where he obtained tho degree of doctor of laws, and deli¬ 
vered lectures in jurisprudence, until the breaking of a 
blood-vessel compelled him to abstain from the exertion of 
speaking in public. He now took up his pen and produced 
his Fables, the first edition of which appeared anonymously 
in 1748. The following year he quitted Wittenberg, and 
went'to Halberstadt, where his mother’s brother was one of 
the dignitaries of the cathedral. This change proved highly 
advantageous to him, being the means of nis obtaining 
some important charges. In 1758 lie published a new edi¬ 
tion of his Fables, with liis name prefixed to it, and also his 
didactic poem * Das Recht der Vemunftand in 1762 a 
‘ Translation of Minutius Felix,' with notes. He died July 
7th, 1783. The poem above mentioned is by no menus 
equal to many others of the same class in the language; it 
is an exposition of Wolf’s philosophy, formally treated, in¬ 
stead of the dryness of tlie subject being at all relieved or 
adorned by poetical illustration of tho doctrine. His Fables, 
on tho contrary, are master-pieces; many of them strikingly 
original in subject, torso and pointed in style, and admi¬ 
rable in their moral. They abound with gnomic sentences 
most happily and energetically expressed; and although 
some few are inferior to the rest, there is scarcely one which 
has not some particular merit to recommend it. 

LICl'NIUS STOLO, LIC1N1AN LAWS or ROGA¬ 
TIONS. Caius Licinius Stolo, of a distinguished plebeian 
family at Romo, was made tribune of the people, together 
with his friend L. Sextius Lateranus, in the year 375 b.c. 
These tribunes brought forward three ‘rogations,’ tiiat is to 
say, bills or projects of law, (or the comitia or assembly of the 
tribes to decide upon:—1. That in future no more military 
tribunes should be appointed, but two annual consuls as 
formerly, and t hat one of the two should always be a plebeian. 
The occasional appointment of military tribunes, part of 
whom might be chosen from among the plebeians, wasa device 
of the senate to prevent the plebeians from obtaining access 
to the consulship. 2. To deduct from tlie capital of all ex¬ 
isting debts from one citizen to another the sums which had 
been paid by tlie debtor as interest, and the remaining 
principal to be discharged in three years by three equal 
payments. This seems, according to our modern notions of 
money transactions, a very summary and not very honest 
way of settling standing engagements; but if we carry 
ourselves back to that remote period of Roman society, and 
lake into consideration the cnoimous rate of interest de¬ 
manded, the necessities of tho poorer citizens, who Mere 
called from their homes mid fields to fight tlie battles of 
their country, and had no means of supporting their families 
in the mean time except the ruinous one of borrowing 
money from the wealthy, who were mostly patricians, and 
also the fearful power winch tlie law gate to tho creditor 
over the body of liis debtor, and the atrocious manner in 
which lliut power was used, or rather abused, in many in¬ 
stances, such as those reported by Li\y (it. 23; vi. 14; 
viii. 28), we shall judge with more temper of the proposition 
of Licinius. The 3rd rogation lias been a subject of much 
perplexity to modern inquirers. Its object, as briefly ex¬ 
pressed by Livy, was that ‘no one should possess (possi- 
derut) more than five hundred jugera (about 333 acios) of 
lund, and until lately it has been literally understood by most 
readers of Roman history as fixing a maximum to private 
property. But Beaufort, and more lately Heyne, Niebuhr, 
and Savigny, have shown,that the limitation referred to the 
bolding of lund belonging to the ager publicus, or public 
domain of the state. [Agrarian Law.] And when we 
reflect upon the insigmficant extent of tho original territory 
of Rome, and that it became gradually enlarged by the 
plunder or appropriation of a part of the land of tbo neigh¬ 
bouring nations, it appears evident that roost of the large 
estates possessed by the patricians must have been portions of 
this conquered land, which was considered as public property, 
occupied, cultivated, and held as tenants at will, they and 
but which individuals of tlie influential class in the state 
their descendants paying to the state a tenth of all grain, 
a fifth on the produce of plantations and vineyards, and a 
certain tax per head of cattle grazing on the public pusture. 
This was the kind of possession which the Licitiian roga¬ 
tion purposed to limit and regulate. Licinius proposed 
that all those who had moro than 500 jugera should be 
made to give up the surplus, which was to be distributed 
among those who' had no property, and that in future 
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#W totoen was to be entitled to 4 (bare of newly con- 
quoted land, wUlx the same restriction and subject to the 
Mtoto duties. This m ight he considered w a bill for the 
hotter distribution of plunder among those engaged in 
a plundering expedition* tor the land thus at rured and 
distributed cannot he compared to real property as held 
throughout Europe in our daye, and this reflexion may 
perliaps serve to moderate somewhat the warmth of our 
sympathy in reading of the complaints of the Roman 
plebeian* concerning the unequal distribution of land which 
had been taken by violence from a third party, the other 
nations of Italy, who were the real sufferers. 

The patricians, who had had till then the best share of the 
common plunder, opposed the utmost resistance to the pass* 
ing of these three laws. They gained over to their side the 
other tribunes, who put their veto on the bills. But at the 
end of that year Liciniua and Sextius put their own veto 
on the election of the new military tribunes, and being 
themselves re-elected by toe tribes every year, they renewed 
for flvo years the same opposition to toe election of the 
curule magistrates, so that toe republic fell into a kind of 
anarchy. In the fifth year, 370 b.c., the inhabitants of 
Velitrse, a Roman colony, revolted, made incursions into 
toe Roman territory, and besieged Tusculum, the ally of 
Rome. Lieinius and Sextius now waived their opposition, 
the comitia were held, and six military tribunes were 
elected, and as the war continued, six more were appointed 
in ihe following year, Lieinius and Sextius meantime con¬ 
tinuing to be re-elected every year as tribunes of the people. 
Having gained over to thoir side three more of their col¬ 
leagues, they again brought forwavd their bills, asking the 
senators ‘how they could pretend to retain more than 500 
jugera of land, while a plebeian was only allowed two 
jugera, hardly enough to build himself a cabin upon, and 
to supply him with a burial-pluco when ho died.' These 
expressions of Livy’s text confirm Niebuhr's opinion that 
the whole question was about the ager puhheus, or oon- 
(juored land, of which the plebeians who had served in too 
army received small allotments of two or more, but never 
more than seven, jugera (between four and flvo acres) each. 
Lieinius thou went on to ask tho patricians, who still 
opposed his other hill concerning the debtors, ‘whether 
thoy delighted in having their houses full of plebeians in 
fetters, so that wherever a patrician dwelt there must bo a 
private dungeon also?’ And then turning to tho plebeians, 
lie told them that the surest remedy for such evils was con¬ 
tained in his third bill, namely, that they should always have 
one of tho two consuls chosen from their own body. * It is not 
enough,' said ho, ‘ that plchciuus be eligible by law to the 
consulship. They have long been eligible to tho dignity of 
military tribunes, and yet the patricians have so contrived 
that very few plebeians have obtained that office. The 
nurnbor of military tribunes at their first institution was 
ordained to be six, in order that the plebeians might have 
a sliaie in that magistracy; nevertheless their claims have 
been almost constantly defeated; how' much easier it will 
bo for the patricians, as there are but two consulships, to 
secure them bolh for themselves. The only remedy there¬ 
fore is to make a law that there shall be always one plebeian in 
the consulship.’ However, all proceedings concerning these 
laws were again suspended for that year, the five tribunes 
of the people who wero still in the interest of the senate 
urging that it was proper to wait for the return of Ihe army, 
which was still in the field against Velitrse. Six new mi¬ 
litary tribunes were elected for the following year, 368 b.c. 
At the same time Lieinius and Sextius, being re-elected 
tribunes of the people for tho eighth time, rosolved to 
bring their bills before toe tribes, without any regard to toe 
intercession or veto of their colleagues. 

The senate, seeing the final struggle approaching, had 
recourse to a last expedient: they appointed Camillus to the 
dictatorship. -While Lieinius and Sextius, having convened 
the tribes, sure of the people’s favour and regardless of the 
veto of their colleagues, were proceeding to take toe auf -1 


•top to the wring. lieinius and Sextius then preferred a 
bill that M- Furius Camillus should be fined 500,000 ajm, 
to be sued tor as soon as he laid down his office, tor inter¬ 
rupting toe tribes to their right of legislating. Camillus 
now bent before the storm and abdicated his office. It 


repaired to the place pf assembly, and doolared that be was 
eome to support toe rights of one part of the tribunes to I 

f ut their veto on the proceedings of the others; and as 
idnius and Sextius Paid no attention to him, Camillus 
ordered toe lictor* to disperse toe assembly, threatening, to 
case of noncompUanoe, to summon the people to the Cam¬ 
pus Martius, to enlist and motto into toe field. This put a 
E. C, No. 846. * 


| land and toe debtors, but that the people demurred to the 
law concerning the consulship, in which most of them folt 
little interest. The two tribunes however refused to separate 
the three bills, telling the people that they must cither have 
all or none; and they added, that unless they agreed to 
paas the three hills, they, the two tribunes, were determined 
to serve them no longer in their office after that year. They 
consented however to be re-elected, and soon after obtained 
the passing of another bill, by which the custody of tho 
Sibylline books, instead of being entrusted to two patricians 
as heretofore, should be entrusted to decemviri, half of 
whom were to be always plebeians. They then suffered six 
patricians to be elected military tribunes for the following 
year, 366 b.c. In that year the Gauls having again ad¬ 
vanced towards Rome, Camillus, now nearly 80 years of age, 
was appointed dictator for the fifth time, and marching out 
of Rome completely defeated the barbarians. On his return 
he obtained a triumph, with tho consent of both senato 
and plebs. Livy (b. vi., 41) here becomes extremely laconic, 
merely saying that the external war being concluded, too 
internal contest raged more violently than ever, and that 
after a desperate struggle the dictator and senate were de¬ 
feated, and the three rogations or bills of the tribunes wero 
allowed to pass. Plutarch, m the life of Camillus, gives 
some further particulars of a great tumult in the Forum, 
when Camillus was nearly pulled down from his seat; being 
protected by the patricians, ho withdrew to tho senate-house; 
but before entering it, turned towards the copitol and be¬ 
sought toe gods to put an end to these commotions, vowing 
to builrl a temple to Concord, if domestic peace could be 
restored : and it appears that it was ho who persuaded the 
senate to comply with the wishes of the plebs. Thus the 
three Licinian rogations passed into law after a struggle of 
ton years, which is remarkable for the orderly and legal 
manner in which it was carried on, and for the perfect tem¬ 
per and judgment shown by the two popular tribunes. 

Sextius Lateranus, tho colleague of Lieinius, the first 
plebeian consul, was chosen for the next year, 365 b.c., 
togotbor with a patrician, L. vEmilius Mamorcinus. Tho 
senate however refused to confirm tho election of Sextius, 
and tho plebeians wero preparing for a now secession and 
other fearful throalenings of a civil war, when Camillus 
again interposed, and an arrangement was made that while 
the patricians conceded the consulship to the plebeians, 
the latter should leave to tho patricians the preotorship, or 
office of supremo judge in tho city of Rome, which was then 
for the first tinio separated from the consulship. Thus 
was pcaco restored. 

Lieinius, tho great mover of this change in the Roman 
constitution, was raised to the consulship, 363 b.c., and 
again in the year 360 b.c., but nothing remarkable is recorded 
of him while in that office. In the year 356 b.c., under tho 
consulship of C. Maicius llutilus and C. Manlius lm- 
periosus, we find Lieinius charged and convicted before the 
prastor of a breach of his own agrarian law, and fined 
10,000 ases. It seems that he possessed 1000 jugera, one 
half of which he held in tho name of his son, whom he hod 
emancipated for the purpose. After this, we hear no more 
of C. Lieinius Stole. 

(Livy, vi. and vii.; Niebuhr, Romische Gesetuehte, 
vol. iii.; Val. Maximus, viii., 6, and Savigny’s remark. 
Das Recht des Besitzes, p. 175, on his blunder about the 
story of Lieinius violating bis own law.) 

LICl'NITJS, FLA'VIUS VALE'RIUS. [Constanti- 
ntjs ; Diqcleti antis ; Gaierius ; Maximinus.] 

Ll'CINUS (Latreille), a genus of Coleopterous insects 
included to the great group Carabus of the older authors. 
The genus Licinus is placed by Dejean in his section Patel- 
limanes, and, together with the genera Diceelus, Rembus, and 
Badister, constitutes a little section or subfamily, distin¬ 
guished from other Patellimanes by the want of the tooto* 

| like process in the emargination of tho mentum. 

In the genus Rembus (Latreille) the three basal joints of 
the anterior tarsi are dilated in the male sex: the terminal 
joints of the palpi are elongated, somewhat ovate, and trun¬ 
cated at toe apex; toe mandibles prcnect but little, are 
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slightly arched, and pointed} the thorn*^ narrower thnn ofiCelebau Anotb«rspecias,,Lp<rf<aW, ie dwotibedbyDn 
the which are almost paraUM. ‘ , v-. . Ro xh e n gh w ea native of the mwntaiiwue and woody part* 

But two or three species of this semis (the Cterabue foU- , near Cbiftagong, which separates, that province from the 
ttu, andC. impretsue of Fabrioi**) tiro known; tl^ey are Burman territories, Both species are small, with palmate 
found i» the Bast Indies, and are of o black colour. somewhat fen-shaped .leaves, hub of little use-, Runwbra* 

tQmjtt Dicartu* (Bonelli). may be distinguished to the describes the. narrow leases of Me tres as being formed infe 
fottowing characters: terminal joint of the palpi securiform; pipes far smoking tobacco, while thebtoader are employed 
kbrum emarginated and having a longitudinal impression } for wrapping ur fruit, and for other domestic usee, 
mandibles projecting but little, without internal denticula- LIECHTENSTEIN.a sovereign principality, ihe.small- 
tions, slightly arched and pointed; thorn* nearly square; est of all the states composing the German Confederation, 
elytra moderately long, parallel or somewhat ovate; the consists of the counties of Schellenbeig and Vaduz, and is 
throe basal joints of the anterior tarsi are, dilated in the situated between the Rhine, Switzerland, and the Tyrol, on 
male sex. The species of Dicadus appear to bo confined to the northern slope of the Rheetian Alps, die highest tum- 
North America, and about twelve or fifteen are. describe A mils of which rise to an elevation of6610 fuel. Its area is 
Tbfy are in general pf a tolerably large siso, averaging perhaps only fifty-two square miles, with a population of nearly 
about throe-quarters of an inch in length, or rather loss. 6000 inhabitants, ail of the Roman Catholic religion. The 
Some of the species are of a beautiful purple or bluish tint; country is very mountainous; but it produces corn, flax, 
they are however most commonly black. wino, fruit, and timber, sufficient for the consumption of 

Genus Licinut. In this genus the head is broad, short and the inhabitants, who have also a good breed of horned cattle, 
rounded ;the thorax is generally of a rounded form, and the They are a poor but happy little community, who sub¬ 
body depressed and ovate; thelabrmn is short, and emar- sist by agriculture, cotton-spinning, and manufactures of 
ginuted 111 front; the terminal joint of the palpi is securiform ; wooden wares. The revenue is 6000 florins per annum, 
the mandibles ore stout, short, obtusely pointed, and dentate all of which sum is upplied to the public service; the 
internally; the two basal joints of the anterior tarsi aro prince’s private domains produce a revenue of 17,000 florins, 
dilated in the male sox. In Dejoan’s Catalogue dee CoM- Liechtenstein, together with the principalities of Hohensol- 
optlree there are twelve species of the present genus enu- lorn, Keuss, Lippe, and Waideck, is considered as the six- 
meraled, nearly all of which inhabit Europe. Three species teenth member of the diet, but in the full council each of 
inhabit this country. (Stephens’s Illustrations of Brilith them has a vote of its own. Its contingent to the army of 
Entomology.) ' the Confederation is 66 men, and its contribution to the 

Tho genus Badieter (Clairville) is distinguished by the treasury‘250 florins per annum, 
mandibles being short and obtuse ; tho three basal joints of Though the prince of Liechtenstein, as a sovereign, has 
the anterior tarsi dilated in the male sox; the terminal joint a smaller territory than any other of the German princes, 
of the palpi elongated, oval and somewhat pointed; tho head lie possesses in the Austrian empire mediatised principal- 
rounded, and the thorax cordiform. Of this genus five ities and lordships of great extent, which comprise the 
species are enumerated by Dejean, all of which inhabit principalities of Troppau and Jagerndorf in Upper Si- 
Europe. Their small size however renders it probable tliat lesia, und vast estates in Moravia, making together an 
very many more will he discovered; already as great a number area of 2200 square miles, with a, population of 060,000 bi¬ 
as that given by Dojean has been found in this country, habitants, and yielding to tlio prince au annual revenue of 
sumo of which are certainly unknown to that author. The 1,600,000 florins. The prince, who is tho head of the second 
genus Trimorphus of Mr. Stephens appears not to be suffi* or younger branch, has lordships with -60,000 inhabitants, 
oiently distinct from Badieter. and a revenue of 300,000 florins. The house of Liechteu- 

LICKS, as they are called in North America, ure small stein is one of the most ancient and illustrious in Europe; 
tracts of land with a sandy soil, on wliioh salt crystallizes in it is believed to have a common origin with the house of 
tho form of an efflorescence, aud which are resorted to by Este ; and the history of Austria, for seven centuries, 
all apimals that fbod on grass, for the purpose of licking up exhibits a splendid list of its members eminent in the 
the salt. They are of great importance in Brazil, where cabinet and tho field, such as few other families in Europe 
they are called Carreiros. That country being oompara- can boast. {Oesterreichische National Encycloptdie; Has- 
tively newly settled, the herds of cattle are very large, and sel; Stein; &c.) 

sometimes amount to nearly 60,000 bead. These cattle grow LIEGE (in German, Liitlich; in Dutch, Luih), a province 
lean and are reduced to bad condition if they oannot from of the kingdom of Belgium, is bounded on the north by 
thno to time get salt, which they lick with great eagerness. Limburg, on tho oast by Prussia (province of the Rhine), 
When a cattle estate has no natural lieks, the proprietor is on tho soutli by Luxemburg, and on the west by Namur 
put to considerable expense to provide the necessary and South Brabant. It is composed of part of the former 
quantity of salt for his cuttle. Hence the value of a largo bishopric of Liege and of the duchies of Luxemburg and 
estate is greatly enhanced by tho possession of one or more Limburg, and of the county of Namur; also the county 
lioks, though in general they hardly occupy a space twenty of Dalhom, the abbey lands of Stable, and several villages 
paces long and wide. Wild animals, as deer, ballaloes, known by the name of Torros do Redemption. Its area is 
wild hogs, 8tc., also resort to them. about 2150 square miles. The smaller and northern portion 

LICTOR, a public officer who attended on the principal is hilly and undulating; the southern is mountainous. The 
Roman magistrates. This office is said to have been derived by Ardennes cover a great part of the province, especially 
Romulus from the Etruscans. (Liv., i. 8.) The kings, and about Marche and 8t. Hubert. The soil differs much in 
afterwards the consuls, were attended by twelve liotors, the quality. On the west sido of the Maas, and on the east 
dictator by twetnv-four, and the master of the horse by sis. side towards Limburg, the plains, valleys, and low hills are 
The lktoi's went before the magistrates one by one in a line; fertile aud well cultivated; on the east side of the Maos, 
hewbo went flrat was called jtrimue lictor, and the one where it is joined by theOuithe, especially towards Luxem- 
wlw immediately preceded tho magistrate proetsimue lictor. burg, the soil is rocky and stony. In this part of the pro- 
Thedictow word originally chosen from the plebe (Liv., ii. vinou there are extensive forests. The principal river is 
6.5); but in the time of Tacitus they appear generally to the Maas, which comes from Namur, and forms at first the 
have been fteedraen (dnn* xiii. 27), probably of the magis- boundary between the two provinces. After receiving the 
Irate on whom they attended. Ourthe, it flows between high, steep, and often perpondicu- 

Tho duty of the liefer we* to me that proper respect was 1 ar racks to Liege, where it becomes broader, and enters the 
paid to the magistrates, and to inflict punishment on those province of Limburg. The donate is on the whole {smithy: 
who were condemned: and probably to assist in some cases in the northern part it k temperate, and generally damp; in 
iu the execution of a decree or judgment inn civil suit. the southern parts the air is more keen and the winter more 
Tim liotors carrietl oo their uiotuaersrodt, bound in the severe and longer. The country produces some com and a 
fort# ef a bundle, with an axe in the middles, , j. little wine, resembling the middle kinds of champagne and 

Jpe etymology of the name is doubtful. GeUius <xii. s) burgundy; the pastures are good, end maintain great num- 
dtitivMitfirotn the verb ligate, because the lietoefead to bind bare of homed cattle and sheep; the flesh of the sheep is 
die hands and feet of eitaiwsk before they Were punished. excellent, but the wool of inferior quality. The mineral 
LdCUALA,« genu* of Palms of the tribe Cceyphin® of wealth pf the country is considerable; there are mines of cala- 
Martius, so Mated by Rumphius, (tarn theMaocassa; «»m e mine, Mum, lead, and iron-ore; but the most valuable pro¬ 
of. tMMjpefosL.epMieeo, figured by him in ‘Herb. Anhbixu' duet iaeook, of Which half a million of tons at least are 
L £ 8, wd wMoh ^ IdaecMMi and * annuaily maed, and gib quantity mat be cototaaily in- 
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orsnMng, as not a week paxes without applications to 
government for leave to open fresh mines. Or the mineral 
waters, those of Spa am the meet celebrated. The menu* 
foetuses of the province are very important. The vast esta¬ 
blishments of Messrs. Cockerell at Seraing and Liege for 
the manufoetnre of spinning end other machines, of steam- 
engines, and the apparatus for the iron railroads, &c., are 
well known throughout Europe; and the fine cloths of Ver- 
views and other towns enjoy the highest reputation. The 
population of the province is stated at 371,000 inhabitants. 

The province or Liege was formerly a bishopric belong¬ 
ing to the circle of Westphalia j tko bishop, who was under 
the archbishopric of Cologne, was a prince of the empire, 
end had also the title of auke of Bouillon. The revenues 
exceeded 100,0601. sterling. In 1789 an insurrection broke 
out; and the bishop at first granted the demands of the dis¬ 
contented, but afterwards withdrew to Germany; the 
chamber at Wetzlar annulled the agreement made by the 
bishop, and caused him to be reinstated by forco of arms. 
The French however took possession in the same year, and 
retained the country till the overthrow of Napoleon, uftor 
which it was united with the kingdom of the Netherlands. 

LIEGE, the capital of the province, lies in 30° 39' N. lat. 
and 4° 31' E. long. It is situated on the Maas, in a pleusant 
well cultivated valley between two hills, the higher of 
which, called St. Walburg’s Mount, is on the north side, and 
is the site of the now citadel, which is very strong and built 
on a now plan. The Maas is joined in the valloy by the 
Ourtlie and other smallor streams, and on entering the city 
divides into several branches which form islands, bordered 
by handsome quays and connected by 17 bridges. Liege is 
divided into tho old and the new town, and has besides ten 
suburbs. It is a large but by no means a handsome city. 
Most of tho streets are very narrow, muuy of them being 
hardly six paces wide, and as tho houses are generally high, 
the streets are very dark, and without that cleanliness which 
is general in tho Netherlands. Some parts have broad 
streets, good squares, and promenades, but on the whole it 
is an ill built town. The city was formerly fortified, hut nt 
present is defended only by the new citadel and a great 
outwork on the west side. The most remarkable buildings 
are the cathedral, built in the eighth century ; the town- 
hall, a large but heavy edifice; the theatre; and tho uni¬ 
versity, which was founded in 1817, and has about 400 
students. The university has a good library, a chemical 
laboratory, a botanic garden, a cabinet of natural history, 
&e. Liege before it fell into the power of the French had 
40 churches, 44 convents, 10 hospitals, and an establishment 
of tho Beguines, some of which have boon suppressed. 
There are an academy of arts and sciences, a gymnasium, 
and numerous charitable and useful institutions. Very 
important manufactures are carriod on here. Tho most 
celebrated are those tor fire-arms, which make muskets at al I 
prices, from one crown to 500 louis d'or a piece. There is 
a great cannon foundeiy, a zinc, manufactory, one of files 
and anvils, and many manufactories of nnils, which latter 
employ many thousand workmen. Tho woollen cloths are 
of excellent quality, and the tanneries have long been 
famous. The population is 59,GOO. The inhabitants are 
very industrious, and have a considerable trailo in colonial 
produce and manufactured goods, as well as in coals and 
other productions of the province, of which great quantities 
are exported. 

LIEGNITZ, one of the three governments into which 
Silesit is divided, comprises the most north-westerly part of 
that province, end that part of Upper Lausitz which is now 
pavt of Prussia. Having been enlarged by tho incorpora¬ 
tion of five circles of the forfner government of Reiohenbach, 
ana the largest part of Spremberg-Hoyerswerda, it now 
consists at nineteen oirclcs. Its area is 5270 square miles, 
and the population, which, by the census of 1831, was 
786,176, end by that of 1834, 798,082 inhabitants, had in- 
cresedd, by *h» end of 1837, to 844,281. 

Goldberg, situated on an eminence on the banks of the 
Katsbaeh has double walls and four gates: the population 
is 7093. Orfinberg, a walled town, with three gates, has 
9M3 inhabitants: both these towns have flourishing manu¬ 
factures of woollen sloths, Lauban, on the Quels, a walled 
town, with four gates, has 5360 inhabitants, who have ma- 
nufooturet of calico and linen. Sagan, near the Bober, is 
a strongly fortified town, with three gates, a very fine ducal 
with * bcautifol park, on* Lutheran and five Roown 
Catholic churches, and ntanufoetume of woollen cloth, linen, 


stockings, lace, and looking-glasses. The population J* 

nearly 6606. 

LIEGNITZ, the capital of the cirole and of the govern¬ 
ment of the same name, is situated in 51° 13' 30" N. lot. 
and 16° 12' 15" E. long., at the conflux of the Schwarz- 
wasser and the Katzbaoh. The population amounts to 
11,674, Tho innor town is surrounded with a moat and 
earthen rampart, which is laid out in public gardens with 
fine avenues of lime, mulberry, and chesnut trees, and 
has four gates, but it is not a fortified place. The antient 
palace of the princes is in the town, and is surrounded by 
a separate moat and high wall. There are two Lutheran 
and two Roman Catholic churches, of which that of St. 
Petor and St. Paul has a large library, and that of St. John 
contains the magnificent chapel where -the old princes of 
Liegnitz and Brieg were interred. Among the public in¬ 
stitutions are a Lutheran gymnasium, with nine professors, 
eight Lutheran schools, two hospitals, a Catholic orphan asy¬ 
lum, and u Bible society. Tho Royal Equestrian Academy 
is a magnificent building like a palace ; it was founded in 
1708 by the omporor Joseph I., for the sons of Silesian gen¬ 
tlemen, Protestants us well as Catholics, and was remo¬ 
delled m 1810 for the education of children of the upper 
classes of society, with five professors. It has a good library, 
mathematical and other instruments, collections of natural 
history, &c., and considerable revenues. Liegnitz hag ma¬ 
nufactures of woollen cloths, linen, cotton, silk, stockings, 
tobacco, starch, &c., and great breweries. In the suburbs 
and environs great quantities of fruit and vegetables ars 
grown. Liegnitz lias a theatre and other places of 
public recreation, and it is reckoned the most agreeable 
residence, after Breslau, in all Silesia. Frederick II. de¬ 
feated the Austrians under Marshal Laudon between this 
town and Parch wit z m 1760. In the vicinity is Wahls tat t 
(which word means‘the battle-field’), where tho celebrated 
battle with the Mongol Tartars was fought in 1241, ill 
which Frederick, duke of Liegni'lz, lost his life; and be¬ 
tween this place and Bichelwiiz on the Katzbach, Bliicher, 
together with the Russians, defeated the French under 
Macdonald and Ncy in 1813, whence he obtainod the title 
of Prince Bliicher of Wahlstatt. 

LIEN (from the French lien, * a tie,’ or ‘ band’). Va¬ 
rious definitions have been given from the bench of this 
juristical terra, but many of them are either incomplete, oi 
too general because of comprehending other rights besides 
those of hen. The following definition is perhaps as correct 
as any that has proceeded from tho judges:—* A lien is a 
right in one man to retain that which is in his possession 
belonging to another till certain demands of him, the person 
in possession, are satisfied.’ (Groso, J., in Hammond v. 
Barclay, 2 Foist, 227.) The definition therefore includes 
possession by the parly claiming the lien; and an unsatis¬ 
fied demand by him against tho owner of the property; but 
it does not show whciein this right to retain another man’s 
property differs from the right of a pawnee or pledgee. 

The determination of what shall bo possession sufficient 
to constitute one element of lien is a part of the general 
doctrine of possession. It follows from tho definition that 
if the party claiming the lien lias not possession, ho can 
have no lien; and as a general rule, if he has voluntarily 
parted with possession he has lost his hen. What shall be 
a parting with possession sufficient to cause a loss of lien is 
also to he determined by the general doctrine of possession. 
When possession of tho thing is regained, tho lien does not 
revive if the possessor gets the thing back under any cir¬ 
cumstances from which a different contract may be im¬ 
plied from that under which he originally obtained the lien. 

The defect of the above definiiion in not showing wherein 
consists the difference between lien and pledge leads to 
the consideration of the way in which the right called lien 
arises. It has been said that * liens only exist threo ways 
either by express contract, by usage of trade, or where there 
is some legal relation.' (Bayley, J., 1 Ba. and Aid., 582.) 

When lien arises by express contract, it is either simply 
mortgage, pawn, or pledge, which are then the more appro¬ 
priate terms; or it is an agreement (such as may oxist in 
the case of principal and factor) that goods entrusted by one 
person to another for the purpose of sale, or for some other 
purpose than pledge, may be retained by the party entrusted 
with them, as asocurity for any debt or balauee due to him 
from tho other: or it is an agreement that he may retain the 
proceeds of things entrusted to him to sell, for the samp pur¬ 
pose. Pawn or pledge is the tradition of a thing hythe 
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owner to the pawnee, to be held and retained by him ** bung inconsistent with the retaining the thing, which-act 
aeourity tor * debt due from the owner to the pawnee ; and of retaining is equivalent to a claim for present payment, A 
it i» a matter of express contract Lien by contract differ* fhctor, who hat a lien on good* in hie possession, hath for bis 
ftotn pawning or pledging in thia, that in the former the outlay on or with respect to thoae good* and for his general 
retaining the thing is not the purpose for which the good* balance, loses hi* lien if be enters Into an express contract 
an delivered by the owner. In pawn or pledge gao$t are for a particular mode of payment. If usage of trade and 
received in order to be retained and kept; in lien by eon- acts m conformity to it can be considered as evidence of a 
tract they am delivered by the owner for some other pur- contract that goods shall be retained by one person- at a 
pose, but may be retained as a security for a debt due rrom security for a debt or balance due to him from another, an 
the owner to the person to whom he has delivered his goods, express contract for securing payment of tpeh debt or 
Where two parties have so dealt with one another that balance must be considered as inconsistent with the implied 
one l»s claimed and the other has allowed the right of contraot, and therefore as determining it 
lien in respect of any their mutual dealings, lien may exist In Equity, the vendor of an estate, though he has exe- 
in all of— of like dealmga between them, if there be no outed a conveyance and parted with the possession without 
verbal or written*agieement to the contrary. The acts of being paid, still has his estate as a security for such part of 
the parties are here the evidence of the contract, which is as the purchase-money as ib unpaid. This aeourity is gene- 
express as if made by formal words. rally, though not with strict propriety, called the vendor’s 

The ‘ lien by usage,' and ‘ that where there is some lien. The ground of this so-called hen lies m the nature of 
legal relation between the parties,’ belong to one class, and the contract: one party contracts to give land for money, 
are not distinguishable. They are both included under and the other contracts to give money for land. Until both 
liens which do not arise from express but from implied con- parties have performed their engagement, the land and the 
tract Lien may he defined as pniwo facie a right aocom- money cannot*be considered as exchanged, 

panying the implied eontract. (Lord Eldon.) The ‘ usage The equitable mortgage which is created by a deposit of 

of trade * is merely evidence from which contract is to be title-deeds as a security for a debt is sometimes, though 
implied: parties who mutually act in conformity to a cus- not with strict propriety, called equitable lien. By this 
tom have in effect, though not in form, made a eontract. deposit the depositor’s interest m the lands to which the 
The term ' legal relation ’ is only another mode of express- deeds relate becomes a security for the debt 
ing the mutual rights and duties of the same pai ties, who Lien, from its natuie, is incapable of transfer; and in 
by their acts have brought themselves within tne limits of this respect it differs from a thing pledged, which can be 
a r ns tom, and so given evidence of ail intention to make a assigned by the pledgee to the extent of his interest m it. 
contract. Thus an innkeeper has a lieu upon the horse of Generally a lien gives no right to sell, except by particular 
his guest, which he takes into his stable to feed; a carrier custom. Where a factor who has a hen on the goods of 
lias a lien on the goods which he carries; a tailor who is his principal pledges them for a loan of money, this is 
employed to make a suit of clothes has a lien on them for the no tiansferof the lien: the goods are a pledge or pawn 
price of his labour, if the cloth bo given to him for the pur- m the hands of the lender, who may hold them as a secu- 

} >ose of making the clothes , and if he furnishes the cloth, and nty for his advance to the amount of the factor’s lien. The 
ns customer, after the clothes are made, agrees to liaio lender may hate a right to letain the goods as a security to 
them, and so obtains the propel ty in them, the taiior has still precisely the same amount as the factor; but his light to 
alien on the clothes, or any pait of them, for the v hole pneo. retain flows from a different source. 

The contract in these and similar cases is foi payment of The practical questions which arise under the general 

money on one side, in consideration for certain acts to be doctune of lien are numerous, and sometimes not easy of 
done on the othor; and the delivery by one party of his solution ; many of them are of the greatest importance to 
property to the other, who is to do some act to it, or in the mercantile community. For further information the 
respect of it, fur money, implies a payment of the money reader may refer to tlio articles Agent, Attorney, Bail- 
before tlio owner’s right to repossess the thing can com- mint, Carrier, and Factor , and to Montagu On Lien, for 
mence. Where the owner never had the pioperty or pos- a collection of a considexuble number of particular instances 
session of the raw materials, but acquires tho property m a LIEOU-KIEOU ISLANDS, also called LOO-CHOO, 
thing by his bare assent, as in the case just mentioned, the constitute the most impoitant of the several groups of 
tailor’s prior right of property is converted into a mere islands which, though situated at considerable distances 
right to hold till bis dobt is paid, or, in other words, instead from one another, form a marked chain of connection 
or property he has a lien Ii the owner of a thing sells it, between the Japanese island of Kioosioo and the Chinese 
ana agrees to receive the price at a future day, he cannot island of Formosa. They lie between 24“ 10'and 28“ 40 
retuin the thing till the day ofpaymont,forhehas,by the form N. lat. and 127° and 129“ E. long., and are said to consist of 
of his eontract, excluded himself from such right to a hen. thirty-six islands, of different but rather small dimensions. 

The foundation of all hen, where there is no express The ’largest of them, called great Loo-cboo, and sometimes 
eontract, is in custom; and tho custom becomes low when Doo-choo, by the natives, is very nearly sixty miles long in 
it is confirmed by a competent authority. When many a north-east direction, and preserves a tolerably uniform 
customs of hen have thus become law, other cases of breadth of about ten or twelve miles. The surface of these 
claims of hen are also established as law m like manner, islands is mostly uneven and rugged, but tho elevations do 
simply from analogy to the hens originating in custom not attain a great height. Tho highest of the hills, Onno- 
Lien, unless there be an express contract, or a custom to dake Mount, measured by Captain Beechey, does not attain 
the contrary, «nust from its nature be particular, that is, 1100 feet above the sea. They seem to be of volcanic 
must have reference to a particular transaction and to a origin, but no actne volcano has been observed in them, 
particular thing When it is general, that is, where tho The lower traet# are of great fertility, but the most elevated 
fight to Wain a particular thing is not limited to a par- are generally bare and rarely covered with wood. The fer- 
tieuhtr transaction, but exists with respect to other trans- file tracts are in high cultivation. Captain -Beechey 
actions also, there must be express contract, or the deal- mentions sweet potatoes, millet, wheat, Indian corn, rice, 
ings of the parties must be such as to create that implied potatoes, cabbages, barley, tWe sugar-cane, cotton, peas, 
contract which arises from sets done m conformity to well- tea-shrubs, tobaooo, capsicums, cucumbers, oecoa-nuts, 
known usage. carrots, lettuces, onions, plaintains, pomegranates, and 

Lien, when it exists, "may be lost by voluntarily parting oranges, as growing on these islands. Their agriculture 
with the thing, by express agreement, or by agreement to resembles that of foe Chinese, particularly as to Manuring 
be implied from acts. In general, when a personlias a lien and irrigating the ground. Along the sides of the tills 
for a debt, he waives it by taking security for the debt, and around the villages the bamboo and rattan stow to a 
A solicitor has a lien for bit bill on his cheat'» papers which considerable sow. The pine-trees grow to a great height 
ogee into bit possession in the course of transacting lus and site, and the banyan-tree is also common. Cattle are 
biainess { but if be accept a security for his debt, he can net abundant, and are only employed for egrteultoraUpur- 
be fegally compelled to give tm the papers. Froth the ex- poses. Milk is never used ; hews, goats, and poultry; with 
pressed agreement for a special security there necessarily rice and Other vegetables, form tin food <It tho i nha bitants. 
«i»«s tho implied agreement to give up the thing which They have no sheep nor asses • their homes are of a smell 
is -retained, fob aceeptsooe of suoE speeud security being slight make, and used for tiding and osnying tends. The 
equivalent to am agreement to nsgree tk- debt or damtnd ehteate is ussy wild; theee islands being situated within the 
at t future day, and such agreement as to future payment reage of the trade-winds. Ike mh«*u t» n re pip r" resemble 
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tlw Japanese than the Chinese; they arc rather low in 
v are wa ^ formed, and have an easy gracdfhl 
: their Colour is mostly of a deep copper, but varies 
considerably in individuals; their hair, uniformly black, is 


iB aimilar to the Japanese. Gutzlaff remarked that the 
dtffe&ence between tne two language* was similar to that 
bagmen High and Low German. They are acquainted 
with the Chinese written characters, at least the better 
educated classes, They seem to have made considerable 


nothing precise is known respecting its extent nor the articles 
which are exported or imported. It would seem that sugar, 
salt, and sulphur are the most important articles which are 
Sent out. I he principal commercial town of Great Loo- 
choo is Napakiang, or, as Captain Beeehey calls it, Nepa 
Ching, which has a good and safe harbour, "and is con¬ 
sidered the capital of the islands; but Captain Beeehey 
thinks that the town of Shui or Shoodi is the capital and 
residence of the king. It is situated farther inland, on a 
hill, and surrounded by a wall, but has never been visited 
bv Europeans. The stay of no European vessel in these 
islands has been long enough to enable us to ascertain their 
degree of dependence eitheron China or Japan, whether the 
sovereign is subject to one of these countries, or entirely in¬ 
dependent and only sends some presents to the court of 
Peking or Ycddo, which seoms the most probable. (Cant. 
Basil Hall's Voyage of Discovery to the West Coast of Co¬ 
rea and the Great Lno-choo Island; Capt. Beeehey’s Voyage 
to the Pacific and Behring’s Strait; and Parker’s Journal 
of an Expedition from Sincapore to Japan.) 

LIEtt ( Lierre , FT.), a considerable town in the kingdom 
of Belgium, in the piovinco of Antwerp, is situated in 51° 
•)' N. lat. and 4° 37' E. long., at the conflux of the Great 
and the Littlo Nethe, winch after their junction me called 
simply tlio Nethe. It has eight churches, the chief of 
which is a handsome edifice, an hospital, and a Beguimigo. 
Thu inhabitants, who are 13,000 in number, curry on various 
manufactures of linen, laco, woollens, cotton yarn, &c. 
Calico-printing is likewise earned on to some extent. The 
distilleries and browenes art) numinous. Rape seed is grown 
in groat quantities in the adjacent country, and there ate 
many oil-mills in this town. 

LIEUTENANT is an officer who discharges tlio duties 
of a superior, in his name and duriug his absenee; and who 
acts immediately in subordination to himwhcu he is present. 

Thus, at military allairs, tlio lieutenaut-general and tlio 
lieutenant-colonel respectively superintend tlio economy 
and the movements of the army and tlio battalion under 
thoso who hold the chief command. Tlio lieutenant of a 
company is also immediately subordinate to the captain, in 
whose absence he has the same powois. In the British 
service the lieutenants of the three regiments of foot-guards 
have the rank of captain: in the royal regiment of artil¬ 
lery, the royal corps of engineers and marines, and ulso 
in the rifle brigade, there being no ensigns, the subaltern 
officers are distinguished as first and second lieutenants. 

In Ward's ‘Animadversions of War’ (1639), it is suid, 
‘ A lieutenant is an officer of high credit and reputation, 
aud ho ought in all respects to bee well indoctrinated and 
qualified in the arts military, and not inferior in knowledge 
to any officer of higher authority ; for an unskilful captaine 
may better demesne himselfo with an experienced lieutenant 
than on unskilful lieutenant can fudge with a skilful captaine.’ 

The price of a lieutenant’s commission is, according to 
the present regulation,— 

£ s. d. 

Jafe-Guards . 1785 . daily pay 10 4 

Horse-Guards • 1800 • daily pay 10 4 

f tragoena . 1100 . daily pay 9 0 

hpt-Guarde . 2050 . daily pay 7 4 

line . . 700 . daily pay 6 6 

A lieutenant in the royal navy takes rank as a captain in 
t&e army, and the number appointed to ships ot war varies 
with the rate of the latter. A ship of the first rata has 
eight lieutenants, besides supernumeraries; those of the 
second, third, &c. rates, have respectively one less than 
the number appointed to the preceding rate; so that a 
sixth-rate vessel has three: sloops and bomb-vessels have 
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only two. The monthly pay of a first-lieutenant of seven 
years' standing, in ships of the three first rates, end that ef 
lieutenants commanding gun-brigs, schooners, and cutters, 
is ill. 10s. The monthly pay of other lieutenant^ tat 
ships of aU rates, is 91. 4s. 

LIEUTENANT-GENERAL. [Gsureimt.} 
LIEUTENANT, LORD and DEPUTY. (XoRa-LiEn- 

TBNANT.] 

LIFE. Organic matter, in which alone the pheno¬ 
mena of life are cognisable to our senses, is distinguished 
from oommon or inorganic matter by several peculiari¬ 
ties of oomposition and structure. Twenty elemental 
substances occur in organio matter, viz. oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, carbon, phosphorus, sulphur, iodine, bromine, chlo¬ 
rine, fluorine, potassium, sodium, calcium, magnesium, sili- 
cium, aluminium, iron, manganese, copper, and (Devergie, 
Annates d'Hygiene) lead. But although the elementary 
substances of which organic matter is composed are the same 
as those of common matter, their mode of combination is 
peculiar. In minerals, the elements are generally united in 
pairs, or according to a binary mode of combination; but in 
organic matter, three at least, and usually four elemen¬ 
tary principles are combined in each simplest substance or 
proximate principle. In orgiunc compounds again, the ele¬ 
ments are not generally united in any simple ratio one to 
another, as 1 atom of one to 1, 2, or 3 of another, as in 
inorganic bodies, but sevoral (as 10 or 12 of one) are united 
with several of each of the others to form one compound 
atom. Thus while the relative atomic proportions in which 
the different elements unite are the same in both classes of 
bodies, and while the laws of definite proportions, and of 
combination according to fixed numbers or simple multi¬ 
plies of them, ascertained from the analysis of inorganic, are 
applicable in the study of organic bodies, yet there results 
from the number of elementary substances, and the number 
of atoms of each which unite m each atom of the organio 
compound, this important circumstance, that from a few 
elementary substances (scarcely more than one-third of those 
I known) an indefinite number of different compounds are 
| formod. Of the twenty above mentioned, the first three 
almost alone form the proximate principles of vegetables, 
and the first four those of animals. They are therefore 
called essential elements; while the others, occurring in very 
small quantities and according to no general rule, are called 
incidental elements. 

In respect of structure, it is observed that all organio 
bodies, plants as well as animals, have a more or less 
rounded andcyhndricai, branched or membered form, bound¬ 
ed by curved lines, and by convex or concave surfaces very 
distinct from the crystalline, the only regular form of inor- 
gauic matter. They are composed of heterogeneous sub¬ 
stances and paits, containing in all cases both solid and 
fluid substances. They have a peculiar softness and flexi¬ 
bility dependent on the mixture of their fluid with their solid 
parts ; their character thus varies in different situations, and 
is as entirely distinct from the firmness of inorganic solids, as 
from the incoherence of parts in inorganic fluids. They aie 
composed of particles which when examined by the micro¬ 
scope have for the most part a rounded or globular form, 
beyond which they do not appear to bo mechanically divisi¬ 
ble. Those elementary particles, uuited in a variety of 
ways, form the basis of the different animal and vegetable 
tissues, of which again are formed the several organs, 
whose assemblage constitutes the perfect organic being. It 
need soarcely be said, that this composition of different parts 
of the same body from different materials is the very op¬ 
posite of the homogeneous nature of the minutest particles 
of an inorganic body, and of the similarity which every part 
of it bears to the whole. 

All the parts of an organic body are, both in their origin 
and in their continuance, moro or less dependent upon one 
another. In their original formation, the production of one 
part induced that of another; and when formed, the action 
of one ffefiuencus the actions of all the others. Thus the 
solids, being regenerated from the fluids, require them to bo 
duly formed, that they may themselves be duly maintained; 
while the due formation of the living fluids in its turn 
depends mainly on tile healthy action of the solids. The 
forms of organio bodies undergo varied alterations in the 
process ef growth, at different periods and according to 
certain laws, which are differently modified for each species. 
The production of new beings depends on the oxercise of 
certain functions belonging to those already existing. The 
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maintenance of each organic being k accompanied by a. 
constant dhsinge of Its material Composition, dependant on 
a mutual relation between it and the external world. 

This maintenance of the living being, during a certain 
length of time, by the mutual changes which taka place be' 
tween it and the external world, is themost general phenome¬ 
non observed in organic bodies during life. It is a compound 
process, consisting, 1st, of the reception of materials from 
the external worm, as nutriment, which is taken up by ab¬ 
sorption and carried on by a peculiar motion in vessels, or 
through the Interstices of the tissues, 2nd, Attraction of 
aeriform substances from without, and separation of other 
aeriform substances from within, cdlflltftuting respiration. 
3rd, Conversion of the nutriment and*ferift>rm substances 
imbibed, into the peculiar fluids of the body—assimilation j 
4th, The motion of those fluids through tho body by a cir¬ 
culation or other moans. 5th, Conversion of these fluids 
into a solid form, o t the combination of them with the solids, 
so as to maintain the peculiar properties of the latter, con¬ 
stituting nutrition properly so called. Oth, The preparation 
and separation of fluids of peculiar kinds from the assimilated 
fluids, or the formation of secretions. These processes, which 
are called the nutritive functions, occur, in a more or less 
distinct manner, in all living bodies, plants as vrell as 
animals, and are essentially characteristics of Life, to which 
nothing analogous is ever Observed in inorganic bodies. 

Besides these, the functions of the organic life, common 
to ail living beings, the*? occur in animals peculiar pro¬ 
cesses, the functions of ao.mal 1 ifo, by which they receive im¬ 
pressions from external objects in the various sensations, and 
in their turn act upon external tilings by voluntary motions. 

The ftmetions above enumerated relate exclusively to the 
maintenance of the individual, and to its preservation from 
the influence of external agents, which, os soon as these func¬ 
tions cease to he performed, act upon it, according to the 
same laws as upon common dead matter, and by the pro¬ 
cesses of fermentation and putrefaction destroy all tho char¬ 
acters of organisation in it Other functions not less dis¬ 
tinctly characteristic of life are, the production of new 
individuals from parts separated by vital or mechanical 
processes from the parents in generation, and the peculiar 
modifications of the nutritive processes by which the deve¬ 
lopment of the embryo, the growth of the young being 
through the various changes of increasing years to old age, 
and its passage thence to natural death, are effected. 

LIFE. MEAN DURATION OF. This is commonly 
called tiie expectation of life, which, properly speaking, it is 
not. Ufa thousand lives or equal goodness, any one may 
expect to live as long as he has an even chance of living, 
that is, till 500 are extinct. This period has been denomi¬ 
nated the probable life. 

The mean duration of life, or the number of years which, 
one person with another, ore enjoyed by individuals of a 
given age, is found from the tables of mortality, which give, 
out of a certain number horn, the number who are left at 
every successive birthday. If the absolute average law of 
human life were given, and if tpxdx represented the chance 
of au individual aged n living precisely x moments of time, 

then f 4>xdx, taken from #sr0 to ar = the longest possible 
term of life, would correctly represent tho average duration 
of life in persons aged n years. Tho tables however are so 
imperfect thatTt is not worth while to attempt the accurate 
application of the preceding formula, or to use more than 
tho roughest of tho processes which will he described in 

S trADRATTJRES, Method of. The theoretical imperfection 
this process consists in its being necessary to suppose 
that the individuals who die in any one year die at uniform 
intervals throughout that year; so that, one with another, 
they enjoy half of their year of death. The mean duration 
of life is then constructed, as follows. Let a be the number 
living at tho age in question, of whom let 6 , c.4, Scc^ be 
left at the end of successive years. Then a-him in,tho 
first year, enjoying among them Ha—b) years of life, while 
b (who survive) enjoy the whole year. Consequently the 


morn enjoy, in the flwt year of tb* calculation, 6+ 
.... -*>«« i(o+A) years; and similarly it may he proved 
hat they enjoy i(b+c), 4(c-W>, &o., in the a*eond, third, 
«6. years. If these be put together, the emit js \ <H-A+ 
c+a-t;. &o, .which, divided by A fives for the average 
quantity of yeey» my eyed,by each individual, 

, I • d+c+cf. 


or the rifle is, add together the numbers !«fr at every ago 
above that given, divide by the number alive at the given 
age, and add half a year. > 

If it be judged advisable to make the preceding result a 
little more mathematically correct* diminish the preceding 
result by the 12 «-th part of a—b. ^Mortauty, Law of ; 
Da Moivrr’s Hypothesis.] 

LIFE INSURANCE. The great importance of this 
subject and the number of new plans either formed or in 
agitation make it desirable to place this article as late as 
possible in the order of time of publication. Wo therefore 
refer it to Reversions. 

LIFE-BOAT. A boat constructed with great strength 
to resist violent shocks, and at the same time possessing 
sufficient buoyancy to enable it to float though loaded with 
men and filled with water, is called a life-boat. Such boats 
are maintained at most of the ports of tbis kingdom, always 
ready to put to sea when vessels are seen in danger of ship¬ 
wreck, and provided with means for being conveyed to the 
shore and launched os rapidly as possible. As early as tho 

C r 1785, a patent was granted to Mr. Lukin for a life- 
t with projecting gunwales and hollow cases or double 
sides under them, as well as air-tight lockers or enclosures 
under the thwarts: these contrivances increased the buoy¬ 
ancy of the boat, and the air-tight cases under the gun¬ 
wales by their weight whon raised above the surface of the 
sea, and their resistance when depressed beneath, greatly 
prevented rolling. Mr. Lukin’s bust was strong and buoy¬ 
ant, but it was liable to be disabled by having the sides 
staved in. This defect was obviated m Mr. Greathead’s 
boat, whioh was invented soon after. This life-boat is 
usually thirty feet in length, ten in breadth, and three feet 
three inches deep at midships: both extremities are made 
precisely of the Bame form, so that it goos through tlio 
water with either end foremost, and its shape lengthwise is 
a curve, so formed that a lino drawn from the top of one 
•tern to that of the other would bo two feet and a half 
above the gunwale at midships. In this boat there aie fho 
thwarts, or Beats for rowers, doubled-banked, so that it must 
be manned with ten oars. It is cased and lined with cork, 
which gives it such buoyancy that it will float and be ser¬ 
viceable though so damaged by hard knocks os to be almost 
in pieces ; ana this is an accident which the softness and elas¬ 
ticity of the cork is well calculated to prevent. The cork on 
the outside is four inches thick, and it reaches the whole length 
of the shear or side of tho boat; on the inside it is thicker, 
and the whole quantity is about seven hundred-weight. It is 
firmly secured with slips or plates of copper, and fastened with 
copper nails. The advantages of this boat are stated to be, 
that its curvature gives it gieat facility in turning, a single 
stiokc of the steering oars, of which there is one at each 
end, moving it as though on a centre;—that the covering 
of cork, being immediately under the gunwale, gives gieat 
liveliness, or disposition to recover its balance after being 
suddenly canted aside by a heavy wave; and that its capabi¬ 
lity of going with either end forwards increases its manage¬ 
ability. 

Tho life-boat is usually kopt m a boat-house near the 
shore, and is sometimes placed on a carriage with four little 
wheels for convoj auoo to tho sea. This mode it however 
somewhat unmanageable, and the following is found to be 
more serviceable;—Two wheels, nine feet in diameter, aie 
connected bv an arched axle, to which is fixed a long pole 
of considerable strength to serve as a lever: the wheels are 
so far apart that the boat can stand between them witb tho 
arched axle over its centre. When the pole is in the liori- 
xontel position, the arch rises above the boat; but when the 
pole Stands up perpendicularly, then the arch touches the 
boat. In order to move the boat, the arched axle must be 
brought over its centre, and the pole set upright: two chains 
fastened to the areh must then be hooked on to two eyebolts 
fixed in the inside of the boat: the pole is then lowered, 
the arch rises, and brings up tho boat with it, ready for rapid 
movement This plan also gives groat fkeility in launching, 
which was difficult with the carnet"?. , 

Mr. (Jreatbead’s boat was first built at Shields in 1789; 
and before the fear 1604, when tho Society of Arte voted 
the inventor their gold medal and 50 guineas, it hat saved 
neariy 300 live* from vessels wrecked near the mouth sA 

TffUdlQQltil iutfpQQ, 

The rules given for the management of tbis boat sue ap- 
FK»ble to all of a similar sort. It should bo entrusted to 
an experienced man acquainted with die tunes and direc- 
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tion of tides and current*, and he ie recommended to keep 
thaboat with her head to the waves as much as possible, giving 
her an accelerated motion as he nears a wave. Great cau¬ 
tion is required on approaching the ship in distress, in con¬ 
sequence of the reflux of the waves, which is often very 
dangerous; in general.it is hotter to get to a ship on the 
lee side. The rowers ore recommended to exercise them¬ 
selves in the use of this boat, and to obey strictly the person 
commanding. The oars are directed to bo short, as more 
manageablo in a rough sea, and to be made of the best flr, 
because ash is found to be too pliant. It is also directed 
that the body of the boat should be painted white, to catch 
the eye of those in danger as soon as it rises above the 
waves. 

In tire year 1807 Mr. Wilson, of London, produced a life 
boat, for which he received the gold medal of the Society 
of Arts, although in fact its principle was nothing more 
than that of Mr. Lukin's, with the exception that Mr. Wilson 
divided his hollow outtiggers into separate bodies, so that 
if one of them was beaten in by striking on a rock or by 
the force of the waves, tho rest were still serviceable. This 
was undoubtedly a great improvement, and Wilson’s plan 
also contained other useful suggestions in building appli¬ 
cable to boats for general purposes, though not essential to 
the peculiar object of life-boats. 

Besides those life-boats which have been constructed for 
the especial purpose, there have been several inventions for 
converting ordinary ships’ boats into life-boats upon a 
Midden etnergencv, which may be applied by the crew of a 
ship in distress. The Rev. Mr. Bremmur, seine time before 
the year 1800. proposod that empty casks should be strongly 
fixed in ships’ boats upon u plan described by him, which 
on trial was found to answer perfectly. In that year he 
tiled several experiments in tho port of Lcitli, in tho pre¬ 
sence of a committee named by the diiectors of the Trinity 
House there, who presented him with a piece of plato m 
token of their approbation. His plans were various; some 
of them might be put m execution with very little piovious 
preparation, and inquire only such matters as are con¬ 
tained in almost evuy ship. In the year 1817 the silver 
medal of the Society of Aris was voted to Mr. Bray for an 
invention by which air-tiglH boxes should he fixed under 
tiio thwarts of ships’boats to tender them buoyant, hut 
those could not ho applied extemporaneously, like some of 
Mi. Bremtucr’s plans. The same objection exists to Cap¬ 
tain Guidon's life buoy, invented m 1821, though this, not 
being a fixture to the boat, might he kept on board ship to 
he applied to any boat when wanted. It consisted of a 
senes of bamboos of diflerent lengths fastened together; 
the uppermost piece was tho longest, tho others diminished 
gradually to tho lowest, which was the shortest of all; 
thus forming a triangle, which was covered with pieces of 
hound cork, strongly fixed to the bamboo rods. Two of 
these triangles were intended to he fastened to a boat, one 
on each side, the long pieces being close to the gunwale, 
the shortest near the keel. 

Lieutenant Anscll, in 182!), proposed that lmgs should he 
made of well-tarred sheepskin, closed on all sides except at 
one leg, which should be furnished with a spigot to retain 
the air when inflated; these hags might he kept in store to 
lie blown up at a minute’s notice, when they would act as 
large bladders. 

The most recent invention of this sort that we have seen 
is that of Captain ttofie, published in 1637. Ho proposed 
pieces of coppor tubing, six inches in diameter and six feet 
long, to be uttod under the seats of ships’ boats, to bo 
always ready: he adds that in tropical climates the largo 
trunks of bamboos are readily procured, and these, being 
strong and naturally divided by joints, would answer even 
better than copper tubes. 

All these plan* are serviceable, and there can be no 
doubt that many lives might be sav ed if vessels wore pro¬ 
vided with means for aiding a person in the water. Cork 
mattresses have been found useful, but it was alleged that 
they gave sailors fooilities to desert, and thoy wore discon¬ 
tinued : floating ropes lined, with cork have also been 
suggested, but, like flre-oscapea, those contrivances are 
never at hand when most wanted. 

Boyee’s life-buoy, invented in 1813, was different in its 
object from all those mentioned: it was intended to be 
kept suspended at a ship’s stem, to be dropped into the 
water in case a man fell overboard. It was composed of 
two hollow wooden cylinders, either made air-tight or else 


filled with cork, and connected by a wooden grating, to as 
to form a sort of raft, This might lie on the water with 
either side uppermost, and it was therefore furnished with 
a rodder, and with a mast and sail on both sides. A buoy 
of this construction was dropped from Monmouth bridge, 
whore the stream was very rapid, and it was found to sup- 
■port a man who swam to It, and to enable him to sail against 
tho stream. If such buoys wore to bo generally used, some 
plan might surely be devised to cause them to foil always 
one way, and so to render the double mast and sail un¬ 
necessary. 

In 1830 Captain Lillicrap, of the navy, proposed to the 
Admiralty to convert the warping buoys which abound in 
our harbours into a sort of life-buoys, by fitting them up 
with wooden battens placed lengthwise from end to end 
upon their circumference. It should be understood that 
these buoys are like largo barrels, and the butlens are 
merely wooden shelves or rafters nailed along their sides, 
with hollows for the hand to lay hold on as on a rail. Theso 
were first tried in Portsmouth harbour, and within one 
month the crew of a small vessel which sank m the harbour 
was saved by holding to them. Such battens have sinco 
been fixed on the buoys in several British ports, and in 
several instances thoy have saved many lives. 

By those several appliances many persons are saved from 
death on our coasts, though even Grcathcad’s boat, the 
best of them all, has nut been infallible. A case happened 
in the your 1810, at Tynemouth harbour, where a life-boat, 
which had taken several persons on board, was almost de¬ 
stroyed by the waves. It continued to float as long as it 
remained together, but of course became unmanageable, 
and being driven among the rooks, it was dashed in pieces. 
Of twenty-seven persons on board only two were saved. 

LIFFY, River. [Ireland ; Dublin, County.] 

LIFTING, on Easter Monday and Tuesday ; a custom 
which formerly prevailed among ail ranks throughout tho 
kingdom, and is yet partially practised in several of our 
distant counties In Lancashire, at Warrington, Bolton, Man¬ 
chester, and othor places, on Easter Monday, the women, in 
parties of six or eight each, still continue to surround such of 
the opposite sex as they may meet, ami either with or without 
their con,ont lift them three tunes abovo their heads into 
the air, with loud shouts at each elevation. On Easter Tues¬ 
day tho men in similar parties do the same lor tho women. 
Tho like practice prevails at Shrewsbury, and probably m 
other places. In Pennant’s time it was not uncommon, 1 1 it is 
not still used, in North Wales. Strange as it may seem, this 
custom is intended to represent, or rather to commemorate, 
our Saviour’s resurrection. Tho lifting of King Edward 1. m 
his bed, on tho morrow of Eastor Sunday, by u party of the 
ladies of the bedchamber and mauls of honour, together 
with the fee puid to them upon tho occasion, occuis upon 
the aceompts of the comptroller of the household of tho 
eighteenth year of that king, still pteserved among tho 
records in the Tower of London. (Brand’s Pmiultir Antiij , 
vol. i., pp. lit, 155; Pennant’s M. S.; Btadys Claws Ca- 
lenduria, 8vo., Loud., 1812, vol. i., p. ‘274.) 

LIGAMENT. [Articulation.] 

L1GAN. [Flotsam.] 

LIGATURE. [Hemorrhagic] 

LIGATURE, in modern music, a binding, indicated by 

a curved line, -. If two notes on tho same degree 

are thus joined, only the first is to bo struck, but the second 
is to continue its full time. Ex.: 



In vocal musio all tho notes which are sot to one syllable 
are hound k>gether. Ex. : 
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In music in ilio old character, i.e. consisting of long* 
and breves, tho notes in ligature were joined—wore writtea 
or printed aide by side. Ex. • 



mmw 

■ m m :... “m** 


And scmsUniw tbs two characters were blended into 
one. Ex. , - 



Bat the antient ligature is now become obsolete, and any 
further explanation of it is unnecessary. 

LIGHT 1 . The laws which govern the phenomena of 
light, when propagated through a vacuum or a uniform 
uncrystelhsea medium, form, with theexcention of the laws 
of reflection, the only branch of optics with which the an* 
tients had a scientific acquaintance. The discovery of single 
and double refraction, or chromatic dispersion, polarisation, 
and of mutual interferences exhibited in the various ex¬ 
periments of diffraction, have farmed both to the practical 
and scientific men of modem times the sources of explo¬ 
ration in the grandest phenomena of the physical world, 
as well as in those which belong to the moat delicate scale. 

The first branch of this subject bos been called Photo¬ 
metry, and is confined to light emanating from whatever 
sources, but unmodified in its progress through space by 
any external influences. 

In our cognisance of the form of objects by the senso of 
feeling, the hand or other part of the body is brought into 
contact with the object of our perception, and by some an- 
tient. philosophers it was supposed that in like manner rays 
of light were emitted from the eye in straight lines, and by 
their impulse on distant bodies caused our perception of 
their form and colour. But on examining the structure of 
the eye [Eyr] we find that to whatever luminous object we 
diroct the optic axis, an imageof the object is depicted on the 
retina in connexion with a system of nerves, in the same 
manner that similar picture* are formed by mechanical con¬ 
trivances, such ns lenses upon screens, &c.; hence it is 
obvious that vision is caused by light proceeding from the 
observed object. Now since bodies are perceptible in all 
positions, it follows that light emanates from luminous 
bodies in all directions; and as to opaque bodies, the light 
which falls on the irregularities of their surfued* is in a 
great measure afterwards scattered in all directions, by 
, which they become visible to any number of observers. 

Suppose that a luminous point is enveloped by a spheri¬ 
cal surface of a certain radius, but having that point placed 
at its centre, it will be obviously illuminated all over uni¬ 
formly with a brightness or intensity depending on the 
magnitude of the radius. We can ascertain the connection 
between this brightness and the radius, by supposing the 
light from the same souroe diffused over another and con¬ 
centric spherical surface of a greater or less radius; it will 
evidefetly be more or less intensely diffused in the exact 
proportion in which the one surface is loss or greater than 
the other. Now spherical surfaces are proportional to the 
square of the radii, therefore the intensity of light pro¬ 
ceeding in rwcuo from any luminous origin must be in the 
inverse proportion of the square of the distance from that 
point. We have'employed the term proceeding as appli¬ 
cable to light, because that by two independent astronomi¬ 
cal phenomena, namely, the aberration of light, and by 
the retardation of the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites, we are 
alike |aught that light, whether of the sun, planets, satel¬ 
lites,'or fixed stars, is not propagated instantaneously 
throughout space, nut travels with a velocity in round 
numbers of 193,000 miles per second. 

A ray of light has its origin at a luminous point, whence 
it diverges in an infinitely small solid or conoidal angle, 
and is the geometrical element of the total spherical ema¬ 
nation of that point. These rays proceed in straight lines 
jpa vacuo or a uniform medium, for no opaque body can 
screen the luminous point from view, except When placed in 
the straight line joining the eye Of the observer with the 
origin of the light, or. Which is the same, we cannot see 
through bent tubes; but the modifications suffered by light 
at the surfaces of bodies, and in the interior of media, 
cause- «■>:aurally, a deflection, sometimes sudden, at others 
gradual, in the direetion of the rajri 
.. the intensity of light emanating from a luminous 


having a unit radiui.he represented by i, anda small plane, 
of winch thearea is a, be exposed to the same light at a 
distance r from the origin, and situated perpendicular to 
tha luminous rity; the quantity of light which it roafives 

Hi , ' * «v ,n - > ' 

will be represented by -jy; but if the plane, instead of 

being perpendicular, be inclined to the direction of the ray 
at an angle a, the total illumination of the plane brill then 
at 

only he -pp, Sin (a), for a Sine is the area of the plane pro¬ 
jected in a direction perpendicular to the ray, and this pro¬ 
jection at the same distance would evidently receive the 
whole of the light which fell on the inclined plane: wo 
shall give a few examples of these formulae. 

Suppose wo seek the point situated between two lights 
which receives the least illumination from both: represent 
its distances from the luminous bodies by r, r', ana their 
intensities by t, t', respectively; then if u he the actual 

. i . i' 


illumination, we have u : 


^ r 'i 


now since r +r' = c, 


the constant’distance between the lights, therefore-^, ss — 1 

, 1 du i i' 1 d*u i s' 

and - - . ~ ~ ^ The 

<Pu 

last equation shows that ^3 is positivo, and therefore cor¬ 


responds to a minimum; the former, since- 


0, gives 


r' 3 ' t 7 

~ = -j-, which combined with the equation r + r' — c 


glVCS I 1 / — - . • n chug ric avo uutt 

the intensities of two lights are directly as the cubes of their 
distances from the least illuminated point betwixt them. 
This result rrtay serve in some cases to compare the inten¬ 
sities of different lights. 


Hence we see that 



Suppose next that A, A' represent two lights of the re¬ 
spective intensities ?, i', and that, PH, 1*B' are planes, each 
of which bisects the angles A PA', CPA'; the angle BPB' is 
obviously then a right angle,.and the plane PB as well as 
PB' will be equally iliuminatud at the point P by the two 
t* if AP 

lights, provided -^pj- = -ppi. that is, provided -^,p be 

the constant then by Euc,, book vi., ■Jjfg' is equal 

to the same constant, by which the point B may be found, 

and ■jTgr being still the same, B' is similarly known; 

hence if on BB' us diameter a circle be described, each 
point, such os P, will have the property that planes directed 
through it to either extremity of the diameter will bo equally- 
illuminated by the two lights; but the different portions of 
the curve itselfdo not possess this property, which may be 
too readily supposed from the inaccurate statement of this 
question an optical treatises. 

Let it now be proposed to find the nature of a curve, 
every element of which shall receive equal illuminations 
from two given lights, Lett*, r 1 be the radii vectores to 
any point drawn from the two poles or lights, and 0, 9 1 the 
angles which r, r* make with the axis or line Joining the 
lights internally; then s representing an arc ofathe curve, 
the sines of the angles at which r, f' are inclined to «n 
' - d» , ,dV \ ■■ - 

element of the curve are r and — r ,5 aa&represent- 

iqg jthe intensities os before, the condition of equal ilium i- 
' .. * rdS if rW ' 

nation give* the equation pj-. ~ s= — —whence 

dsf. i r 1 i Sin 9 . , 

de -= ~ T 'T = ~ T ' g^ri>ytrigonometry.^in- 
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tegrattng we find» Cos 0 + t' Cos V m const, which (to¬ 
gether with the oomtnon trigonometrical equations) give*, 
ties polar equation of the oarve sought. We should obtain 
a negative sign, instead of a positive, if we suppose the curve 
equally illuminated on opposite sides. 

Having now considered the laws of the emanation of 
light from points, we are next to consider its emanation 
from luminous surfaces, particularly when the direction of 
the light is oblique to that of the surface. To this end sup¬ 
pose A B, £ C to be two planes of equal luminosity relative 



a 


to a unit of either, and regarding only that portion of the 
light which emanates in the directions AD, BD, CD,per¬ 
pendicular to A B produoe A B to meet C D in the point a, 
and suppose the extent of B C to be taken, such that B a 
= B A, then B C will seem to the eye (receiving the rays 
in the directions AD, B D, CD) to be of the same extent 
as its projection B a, or as that of B A; but as its Luminous 
surface is greater, it would appoar brighter than B A in the 
ratio of BC to BA or Bo, if the intensity of the oblique 
emanation from C B were equal to that of tho direct emana¬ 
tion from BA. Now wo know by experience that it has only 
the same brightness as its projection, for if we take a bar of 
heated iron into a dark room, it appears no brighter when 
viewed obliquely than direct, the only observable difference 
being in apparent size, which is that of the projection of tho 
lmr on the line of vision : hence it follows that the emana¬ 
tion from a unit of tho oblique surface is less than that of 
tlie direct, in the ratio of Ba to BC, or, which is the same, 
as the sine of the angle of emanation BCD iB to unity. 
After emanation it follows the same law as direct light, of 
diminishing in intensity inversely as the square of the dis¬ 
tance. This law has been tho subject of much contention, 
but we may remark that something similar occurs in tho 
action of electrodynamic currents, which though they follow 
the law of tho inverse square at different distances in a 
given direction, yet in different directions tho intensity 
vanes in a trigonometrical function of tho directions of the 
currents acting and acted upon, and the lino of junction. 
The law above mentioned wo should not bo warranted in 
applying to luminous gases, as for instance, the ltamc of a 
candle, since the light of the different parts freely then 
permeates the mass. 


A 



Let ABC represent a small luminous plane situated ob¬ 
liquely with respect to a point P and A B'C', its projection 
taken perpendicular to P A, and finally a 6 c, a similar plane 
to the latter taken at a distance P a = unity, tlie quantity 
of light emitted by A B C to the point P is tho same as if 
it proceeded from A B'C', and is therefore represented by 
. AreaAB'C' . Area abc . , ... 

t.---———= ,. Area (a be), where t 

represents the intensity of the given luminous plane ; hence 
if we have any luminous surface, wo may, by dividing it 
into very small elements, transfer each element to another 
situated at a unit of distance from the illuminated point; in 
other words, we may substitute for this surface that portion 
of a spherical surface with radius unity which would be out 
out by a conical surface having P for vertex and exactly 
enveloping the luminous surface. The calculation of the 
illumination of any small plane by a luminous surface of 
any figure is tints reduced to that arising from a portion of 
a spherical surface having that plane placed at its centre, i 

Example. A distant luminous sphere subtends a given 
anglefia at the eye of an observer: to find its total illumina¬ 
tion of a small plane area A placed at the eye and inclined 
at agiven angle P to the right line joining the eye and the 
centre of the luminous sphere. 

Let BP B represent the small plane; with centre P and 
radios unity describe a circular are C AC, of which the 
measure is 2 o, and which by rotating round its axis P A 
Q, No. 847. 




generates a spherical surihee of equal illuminating power 
with tho given sphere. Let the angle B P A = p. 

Take a radius P Q forming an angle A P Q = 0 , and 
which, by revolving round P A, traces the circle DQD. 
The piano B P B is taken perpendicular to the plane of tho 
diagram. Let w be the inclination of PQ to tho given 
plane. The spherical element at Q is Sin 9. !9S<f>, where 
<t> is the inclination of the plane A PQ to that of the dia¬ 
gram, and its illuminating power is therefore < Sin u Sin 
9. 191 ifi, therefore tho total illumination is expressed by 

A Jf i Sin ui Sin 9, the limits of <f> being 0 and 2 it (where 

jr is the semieircumferoncetoaunit radius), and of 9 being 
0 or a. When tlie intensity is uniform, we get the illumi¬ 
nation I = A iff Sin id Sin 9. Draw PE perpendicular 

to the plane B B; then in the spherical triangle Q A E we 
have QA = 0 , LQAE = tf, AE=| - p, andQE = £ 

— id ; hcnco by trigonometry 

Sin id = Sin p Cos 0 + Cos p Sin 0 Cos <f>. 

Hence f Sin id Sin 0 = 2 ir Sin p Sin 0 Cos 0 . 

*0 

and now integrating relative to 0, wo have I = Ai. w Sin p 
Sm* a, as tho illumination required. In this investigation 
the whole of the light is supposed to fall un tlie same side 
of the plane. 

If a small hole ba formed in the window-shutters of a 
darkened chamber, the rays of light passing from opposite 
parts of any luminous object outside cross each other in 
entering tho orifico, since they necessarily proceed in 
straight lines, and therefore form on the opposite wall of 
tho chamber a perfectly inverted image of the external ob¬ 
ject, and if the latter be in motion, the image will also move 
in the contrary direction. If m be the magnitude of the 
object, and x its distance from tho hole, and a the width of 
the chamber, thon the light being supposed to enter directly, 
the magnitude of tho image, by the known laws of similar 
a a 

figures, will bo m. ~ r Again, if i represent the intensity 

of tho light proceeding from an objoct at a unit distance, 

i 

the intensity as it enters the orifice will he —and this may 

be taken for its intensity in tho image when a, the width of 
the chamber, is small compared with x, the illumination of 
the image, for a given quantity of light is inversely propor¬ 
tional to the magnitude of the image, and therefore the 
brightness of tho latter is constant for all distances of the 
object. Tho eye is such a chamber, and therefore a lumi¬ 
nous object should appear of equal brightness at all dis¬ 
tances, but the absorption of light by the atmosphere causes 
tho greater dimness of distant atmospheric objects. 

If we suppose the quantity of light absorbod by a trans¬ 
parent medium to be a proportional part of the incident 
light, then denoting by t tho intensity of light which cor¬ 
responds to a space x traversed, wo have on this hypothesis 

d i 

— =—A.», k being a constant dependent on the particular 

nature of the medium, and by integration we find i =sl. < - *» 
where 1 is the initial intensity previous to the light entering 
the medium, and t the base of Napierian logarithms: 
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thetofort,% intend* laeuM. di»^>4n . « .gMS|M9<^ 
prM»*t»en for equal mees sueoessivHv tnfrtraed.- 
.From these pnnf-.iee m m emwwd ta wsfoujsita the 
lews which the direct rays of liAt obey, from their emana¬ 
tion to their incidence. w im b#* on stfcieh-tbe letter 
takes place he unpolished end tfecque, a portion of the light 
enters into it for a small depth, and is there partially ab¬ 
sorbed flfo MWplem-v'<?y portion h scattered in ah direc¬ 
tions ; the snxfoce therefore becomes itself; ta that extent, 
a source ft fight, bat the comj'wition of the differently 
coloured mf fpmteaioirl may. be widely different 
frotn that Off the incident light: for' instance, if the inci¬ 
dent light if ere an equal mixture of red and blue rays, and 
if the surface favoured the absorption of the latter more 
than of thh former, the scattered or complementary light, 
then containing more of red than blue rays, would propor¬ 
tionally tinge with red the apparent coloyr of the surface. 
Solar fight m a compound of various homogeneous-coloured 
rays ; and by their unequal absorption or transmission 
bodies acquire these apparent colours; but the perception 
of form arises from the modifications of light [ptwtuc- 
moxtl on $e holders, ridges, and angles of the surfaces; 
and the pamtor, when he produces a relief on a plane sur- 
Sk*... uauatm those modifications in the colours which be 
applies. Hence (he perception of form u lout when this 
incident light is excluded, ts in a heated square bar of iron 
in a dark room, which when turned round its axis seems 
always to he a flat surface, growing wide and narrow alter¬ 
nately as its edges or faces^aro turned to the eye; and even 
when incident light is admitted, a greatness of distance fiom 
the eye renders those modifications inappreciable unless 
Under the most favourable circumstances; and thus the 
heavenly bodies, instead of appearing as round solids, are 
projected upon a spherical surface, having tbs eye for the 
centre, unless where this surface becomes elongated by the 
greater dimness of rays which traverse unequal portions of 
absorbing media. Whon the body exposed to incident light 
has even a slight polish, the scattered light will then be 
most copious in the directions in which the regular reflec¬ 
tion! take place. Such portions of the surface as are situ¬ 
ated, relatively to the eye, proper for regular reflections of 
the incident light, have therefore a much greater apparent 
brightness than the parts adjacent, and thus assist in pro¬ 
ducing the ideas of the position and form of the parts. 

When the polish of the surface is such that tbo irregu¬ 
larly scattered rays hear but a small proportion to the regu¬ 
larly reflected light, we became then principally sensible of 
the effeets of the latter in producing (mages of all the 
bodies of which the incident light is refleetedto the eye: we 
are thus led to consider the laws of regular reflection. 

Let AB represent a surface of mercury at rest, and there¬ 
fore perfectly horizontal; ET the axis or Uue of oollimation 
of a telescope, by which we perceive « the image by reflec¬ 
tion of 1 the star S, and let the angle AC* of its apparent 
depression below the honson he measured. Then turning 
s 







he imp of 
famlf 
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oampldaentqf the former angle AO*. Mow ECT being 
the ooroptament #f AC* orfGB, Httdlowsthatth* angles 
* C 8. & CfT are eqttaL 

Thu experiment demonstrates that the redacted my CT 
is in the same plane ZCS as the incident-ray C 8 and the 
normal CS, ami that the angle farmed by the reflected ray 
CT and the perpendicular ts thwuufaels, that is, T C Z, or 
the angle qf reflation, is equal to 9 CM, the angle qf inci- 
denoe. Such are the laws which govern the reflection of 
light. 

Let us suppose that light consists of a succession of par¬ 
ticles emitted from the luminous body at intervals suffi¬ 
ciently short to produce vision, which hypothesis is gene¬ 
rally known as that of emission ; then the preceding law 
would result from the supposition that the luminous mole¬ 
cules, on approaching ana entering the reflecting medium, 
are subject to forces proceeding from this medium, and of 
which the resultant is normal to the surface; For conceive 
the velocity of the lumipou* particle’ as it enters the 
medium, or rather, as soon as it comes within the Influence 
of its forces, to he decomposed irtto one parallel and one 
normal to rt. The force of t|m medium can exercise no 
influence on the former, and it is therefore the same, at the 
exit of tfai ray from the influence of the medium &s at its 
entrance. ASP'n, the effect of t^e normal forte on the 
square of the normal velocity in a space small enough to 
consider the foroe uniform, is the p roduct of half this force 
and the small interval of space, and it is therefore the same 
in increasing this quantity for the returning, as in diminish¬ 
ing it for the incident ray; and therefore toe normal velo¬ 
cities of the incident and reflected rays are equal, as well as 
the parallel; from whence it necessarily follows that tlio 
angles of incidence and reflection are equal. It admits of 
easy geometric demonstration toat the path W the ray be¬ 
tween any fixed points m the incident and reflected parts is 
a minimum (neglecting the insensible curvilinear part), in 
reference to any Other supposed positions of these rays, when 
the reflecting surface is plane, pr any curved surface which 
is tangent externally at the point of incidence to a spheroid 
having the fixed points for foci, and the length of the ray 
between them as axis major; for those touching the sphe¬ 
roid internally it is a maximum. 

If we suppose that light is propagated by undulations in 
a rare elastic medium from the luminous point as an origin, 
the velocity of the waves, after reflection, is the same cs 
before incidence, since the medium is the same; and hence, 
as in sound, the angle of reflection would still he the same 
as tliet of incidence. [Echo.] Thus both the hypotheses 
of emission and of unduiations satisfactorily account forthis 
fundamental law. 

If the reflected ray of light were transformed to an inci 
dent, reciprocally the path of the incident would become 
th&t of the reflected. The same is true for any number of 
refloctions at different surfaces. 

The deviation of a ray of light, after it has undergone 
any alteration in its course by the action of media, u the 
inclination of the primitive ana final directions of the ray 
taken in the sense in Which they are moving. Thi* devia¬ 
tion by ope reflection on any surface is the supplement of 
double the incidence, or is the do^foe of the indication of 
either ray to the medium. ' 

A plane qf reflection contains a successive incident and 
reflected ray, and is necessarily perpendicular fa the corre¬ 
sponding reflecting surface. 1 

When there ere successive reflections, the inclination of 
the plane of the first to that of the last reflection ,is the 
deviation in plane, the last ray being then in a different 
plane front the first, the first kind s# deviation esrthat of 
iumsian u the angle between the Amt my peduced 
beyond the incident, point (which is the course fan ray 
would have pursued if unreflect ad), and a parallel to the 
k«t ray draw# $nj» the sane incident north 

When light is reflected by twe pemtel planes them will 
be neither deviation in plane nor m direction; more gene- 
. rally them wfll he nadnaatiew in ideas when the M in- 
cident ray i in a plane perpeudionlar to Art inteiswtion of 
the fontmstfalffifri ' ’ 

la am lalfoe asrtb ffhdrt bwtb re flc fti ens take yfaec in the 
sametfaac, fetwf «Nfalder the MMsart of fas deviation ta 

Let Map te p rt lMt r the course afthe raytefleWed at 
§ Dad ti^ thaeeaeetmg plane* BB,SG Let Bo he the 
iff* rag ysaftfaefl. ai^ Sd-taefaraBet fafas Asi^njVtben 
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p the deviation in plane ii a right angle, tt it 
to And the deviation in djrtctwn ana the eec 
f jmMta* * 


i o ns- 
second 


the angle aBd is the deviation. When the other tiro rays 
are at opposite side* of the intermediate ray BC (Jig. 1), 
then the deviation of Cl) from AB is the dimretice or the 
two deviations at B and C, or twice the angle BCF—twice 
the angle CBE, that is, 2 /E, or double the inclination of 
the mirrors. But when AB, CD are at the samo side of 


Since getmrally ten <p±:- and $ it a right angle, there¬ 
fore q = 0 , which gives the two relation* A = C tan a, 
m — tan (»). Let « 7 he the second angle of incidence, we 

c 

have eoa «' a V'cC'+B’ cos* a) 5 « °°* ««' * 

C* - B* eo*» a , „ , *BC ___ 

^ +l«cos »7» we>lgoflndw ” C ? -B.coe«a i P 

be the required deviation, we have in this ease cos D as 

C~+ n&ooa ; « — 008 2a ■ cos 2a'. Moreover if 1 be the 

C 

inclination of the two mirrors cos 1 s -y». ‘ v = 


C cos a 

^'(C‘ -fB* cos * a) = COB « • COS a'; and in general it a, 

a', <b, are given, cos ( 1 ) is very easily found. 

When light diverging from any luminous point tells on a 
plane reflecting surface, it will after reflection diverge accu¬ 
rately from a point similarly situate at the opposite side of the 
min-or. Let S be the luminous point, DE the nurror, draw SA 


BC, the total deviation is the gum of the deviations at B 
and C, or twice tho angle EBC + twice the angle ECB, 
which is the same aa 360°-2 ZE. This is are-entrant 
angle when E is acute, and therefore we may then sub¬ 
stitute for it the corresponding natural angle 2 ZE. Hence 
the deviation is double the inclination of tho mirrors when 
acute, and double its supplement when obtuse. This pro¬ 
perty is turned to excellent use in Hadley's sextant. In 
general, when there aro any number of reflections m ono 
plane, the total deviation is the sum of the deviations at 
each reflection, giving negative signs to those where the 
rays are turned in a contrary way to the first reflection; 
this sum is independent of the first angle of incidence when 
the number of pianos is oven. 

With the exception of this case the ray will deviate not 
only in direction but in plane, and as tho determination of 
these deviations is important from their connection with the 
subject of polarized light, we Bliall therefore trace the reflected 
rays by analytical geometry. 

Take the origin of co-ordinates at the first point of inci¬ 
dence, and make the first mirror tho plane of xy, and the 
plane of the firbt reflection that of rz, referred to Much the 
equation of the second mirror may be represented by Ar+ 
B(/+Cz= I, and let a be the first angle of incidence. Then 
the equations to the first incidont ray are sr+z tan.a = 0, 
y—0, and to the intermediate or first reflected ray x-z 
tan. a = 0, y—0. Hence we easily find the co-ordinates of 
the second! point of incidence a, b, c, to be thus expressed: 
a=p sin a, 6=0, c—p cos a where p is the reciprocal of 
A sin a+G ctJs a. 

The equations to the normal of the second mirror are 
Cfjr—o)s=A(z— c), Cy=B (z-c); the plane which passes 
through this normal and the intermediate ray to that of the 
second reflexion, and is defined by the equation B(x oos 
n—z sin e)=(A cos a—C tin a) y— - q.y for abridgement. 
The indication p of this plane to that of aw is the deviation 
in piano, and we readily And q tan p ssB, by which that 
deviation is known. 

Suppose the equations to the final reflective ray are 
x-a=m (x-c),ys=n()e—c ),and substitute in the equation 
to the second reflecting plane, we find B (m cos a - Bin a)= 
-nq. The cosine of the second angle of reflection is 

; ana of the second angle of 


C 4* *aA-j-s B 
V<A*+B*+C*X 1 -i-m’+n 8 ) 


incidence = »whence p*(mA-pwB-pC) a 

= l-H»*+n*; we have thus two equations to determine m 
and ». These equation* are also tme f<w the second inci¬ 
dent tty, and therefore if we eliminate m, the quadratic 
resulting must have one root »= 0 , whence the other root 
i* known from a simple equation, and the cosine of the <de- 
... „ i-mten(a) . cos a-m sin« _ 




perpendicular to the mirror,and produceit until Ar=AS; let 
SB be un incident ray, join *B, and produce it to C, then it 
iscvident that Z SBA=: Z rBA= Z CBE. NowBC, being 
in tho normal plane SAB, and making, with the normal 
BF, an angle CBF equal to the angle SBF of incidence, 
must therefore be the reflected ray. The position of s being 
independent of that of B, the point of incidence, it follows 
that every other reflected ray 6 c will diverge from the same 
point. Thus the reflected light will appear to an eye c as 
if proceeding from a point « behind the mirror similarly 
situated with S. 

Hence if any body PQ be placed before a mirror DE, the 
light which omanates from P will appear after reflection to 
proceed from the similarly situated point p behind the 
mirror, and thus an image pq exactly similar to the body PQ 
will be seen by looking at the mirror; the common looking- 
glass is a familiar example. 

If we scok generally the nature of a surface by which 
light converging to or diverging from one given point may 
after reflection diverge from or converge to another, it will 
be simplest to seek first the plane curve possessing tbe 
same propeity,then the surface generated by the revolution 
of this curve round an axis pa*sing through the two given 
points will evidently be of the nature required. 

Let r, r' be the radii vectores drawn from a point of the 
curve to the given points, one will correspond to an incident, 
the other to a reflected ray; and let s be an arc of the curve 
measured from a fixed point to that of incidence, then 

fir 

+.^ is the sine of tho angle of incidence, using the upper 
or lower sine according as r increases or diminishes with «; 
hence we must have ,+ = 0 , whence r i r'= const 

Taking the upper sign we have an ellipse, or with the lower 
an hyperbola, of which tbe two fixed points are the fbei; 
hence the prolate spheroid and hyperboloid are the iuHkoefc 
I sought. But if til* incident light &U on parallel rays, *nt 
is reflected to one point tote the axil ef * through w 
i 3 Pfl 
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point in the direction of the rays, the tine of incidence it 

then +~j t whehoe as 0, ♦* i x as const., which 

it the equation to a parabola having the given point far 
fooue; therefore the paraboloid of revolution it the requited 
surihce. 

But when light diverging from a point talk on a aurfaoe, 
after reflection it generally doe* not again converge to a 
point, at diverge from one accurately, hut each infinitesimal 
pencil after reflection converging to or diverging from a 
point* the loout of all such points forms an illuminated 
surface called a caustic by reflection, or catacauatic: their 
equations and properties are rather objects of analytical 
exercise than or auy practical use. [Optics.] The csuxtie 
is a luminous space when the incident light proceeds from a 
surface. [Caustic.] 

In the ease of reflection, the light is returned to the 
medium in which it moved previous to incidence; but when 
incident on a transparent medium of greater density than 
that of the medium in which it originally moved, a portion 
of the light is reflected, but another portion entora the 
medium, and then proceeds generally in one straight course 
in the plane of incidence, but not in the original direction, 
having a deviation in course, though not t» plane, and 
sometimes, as in certain crystallized media, it splits into 
two rays, one in the plane of incidence bb before, the other 
in a plane determined by the nature of the crystal. The 
same phenomena take place when light passes from a 
dense to a rarer medium, except that in this case the whole 
of the light may under a certain incidence be totally re¬ 
flected. 

This alteration of the path of light passing from one 
medium to another, which is familiarly observed in the ap¬ 
parently bent form of a straight stick partially immersed 
m water in an oblique direction, is called refraction; that 
portion which is in the plane of incidence is called the 
ordinary ray, and the other portion, which occurs in the 
double refraction of uni-axal crystals, is called the extraordi¬ 
nary ray. We shall first attend to the laws of single refraotion. 

Let NBC represent a solar beam m vacuo, and tn- 


$10 

queues of proximity to the surface, Tbqmfep the noma} 
velocity of the refracted ray is 4 {V*<3os* I'--f «»} and 
Ite actual velocity 4 {V* + rfl) j ao that the horizontal 
vdoeityln the medium is 4 / (V* + rf) Sin R, which "being 
equated with'V Sin L its value before incidence gives 

Sin V m p. Sin B. where js ■ 

How are we to account far the reflected ray CL? Why 
is not the whole incident light refracted ? Even when the 
incident light is perpendicular to the refracting surface, a 
portion of the light is reflected; and when the ray has but 
a very small inclination to the surface, a portion will yet be 
intromitted. Hence we may consider generally that the 
incident light consists of portions differently disposed to be 
subject to the repulsive and attractive farces of the medium, 
or, in Newton’s language, are in jits of easy reflexion or 
transmission. When the angle at incidence increases, the 
normal velocity of the ray diminishes, the effect of the re> 
pulsive forces is therefore augmented, or the reflexion is 
more copious. 

If r, r' be any portions of the incident and refracted rays 
measured to fixed points in their directions, and V, V 7 the 
corresponding velocities, and we make ACB the axis of x, 
dr dr' 

we have Sin I' = Sin R ■» — g-, and since 

V Sin I = V' Sin R, therefore “ (Vr + V' r 1 ) » 0; and 

V> 4- V' r' = minimnm, which result is agreeable to tho 
dynamical principle of least action. 

r r r 

On the undulatory theory -y- + ^7 is the time in which 

the wave traverses those spaces, and this intertal must be 
the same for the various points of the internal wate, 

, „ d ( r , r’\ Sin I Sin R 

therefore + yt/ “ °> or "" y"~ == —y T- The ratio 



eiCfent at C on a transparent medium (as water), to tlie 
surface of Which DCE is normal. When the medium 
is fluid, place a graduated circle DSJE in the plane of 
incidence with its centre at C; t> portion of the light 
will he reflected in the direction CL, and another enter¬ 
ing the medium will be refracted in the direction CR. 
If uninfluenced by the medium, its direction would have 
been CS. The angle RCE is tho angle of refraction, 
DCN or ECS of incidence, and SCR of deviation. The 
ares DP, DL, arc equal by the law of reflection, and if we 
compare tho arcs DP, ER, their sines will be found in a 


Tho ratio 


are connected by the simple relation sin I = p sin R. The 
constant y peculiar to tpe medipin is called its index of 
refraction. When the mfedihth is solid, we can easily com- 



of Sin I to Sm R is still constant, but is the inverse of 
that obtained by the theory of emission. Hence theie is a 
capital distinction between tlie two theoiios, for the velocity 
of light passing from a rarer to a denser medium must bo 
moi eased by the doctrine of emission, and diminished by 
the wave theory. 

The fact that tlie differently coloured rays have different 
refiaclivo indices offeis a great difficulty to the latter theory, 
inasmuch as tlieir internal velocities must he diffeient, 
which is contrary to the laws of elastic fluids. Tho cncum- 
Rlnnres are however different, as the fluid m this raso 
envelops tlie material ]iarfirles of the medium, and its 
waves may be influenced by those disturbances. 

If fa be the index of refraction when light passes from 
vacuum to a medium (A')> and y! when it passes from vacuum 

n f 

to a medium (A), then is the index when the ray is 

transmitted directly from the former to tho latter. 

For if we look at a star through a medium bounded by 
parallel planes, os a plate of glass, its position will not he 
affected, and therefore the emergent ligut is parallel to the 
incident; but since the second angle of incidence is equal 
to tho first angle of lefruotion by the parallelism of the 
planes, and the second angle of refraction is equal to tho 
first of incidence by the parallelism of the rays, therefore 
the index of refraction out of a medium into vacuum is the 
reciprocal of that from vacuum into tlie medium. Again, if 
we place together two plates of different refr acting media 
A, A', the emergent light is still parallel to the incident. 
Now the second angle, of incidence or first of refraction is 

given by the equation Sin I' = —. Sin I; and the ‘second 

angle of refraction or third of incidence, by the equation 

Sin V w 4 Sin R'i whence Bin V as Bin R'. IJenoe, 


several) 

vacuum 


■»W«* 


|fht. . In tl^ waive thed*jfT$j* velocity the 
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propagation, and in that of amission the increment of the 
square of the velocity generated at one surface of a medium 
is destroyed by like forces on its emergence at the second, 
the only increment it finally receives u that generated by 
the surface of the last medium it enters, and which it 
would receive if it entered this medium direotly from 
vacuum. 

The index of refraction is greater than unity from a rarer 
to a denser medium, and less than unity from a denser to a 
rargr. Hence in the latter case there is a limit to the angle 
of incidence, beyond which it is impossible for the ray to 

emerge into the rarer medium, for since Sin R=^Sin 1, it 

follows that R is a right angle when Sin I=>i, or the eraer- 
;ent ray is then parallel to the surfece; but if Sin I > p, 
hen Sin R > 1, which being impossible, it follows that 
the light must then be totally reflected. 

Let us now trace the progress of a ray passing through a 
medium terminated by planes inclined at a given angle a, 
as in the oase of light refracted by a glasffprism. Let p, 
p' be the indices of refraction into the medium through 
Us first bounding plane, and out of it through the second, 
and let I, R, be the first angles of incidence and lefraotion, 
1', R', the second, and D the total deviation, and suppose 
the plane of incidence to bo perpendicular to both planes, 
so that there may be no deviation in planes; the following 
equations fully describe the progress of the ray: Sin I=u 
Sin It; Sin V = u' Sm R'; a=R +1'; D=R' +1 - a : thus 
1 being given, the first equation determmos R, the third I', 
the second R', the fourth D. 

dR' 
dl 

dV dR 

and generally -^- = 
cq nations we have 


and by differentiating the other 


Cos l—n Cos It. ~ ; Cos I 


dR 
dl r 


y Cos R'; 


therefore t os I cog Vssp p’ cos It eos R' 
by squaring (1—sm’ 1 1) ( 1 -/ 1 “ bin* lt')=y 0*' 4 —sin* I) 
(l—sin* R); 

orif»i= -,then (nf— 1) Cos* I=(p*— 1) Cos* R' 
f* 

and ^1 - Cos* R = ^1 ~ Cos* I'. 

When tho ray after the second refraction moves in the 
snmu medium as before tho Ihst incidence, we find the mi¬ 
nimum deviation when 1 = It' and It=l'; the internal part 
of the ray is then equally inclined to both planes. We 

which affords a simple me- 


Imve then R = t, u = 


- ta © 
tliod of determining the index of refraction of media capa¬ 
ble of being formed into pi isms. 

By a process similar to that employed already for reflected 
rays, it is easy to find both tho deviations m plane and in 
direction, when the place of incidence is no longer perpen¬ 
dicular to tho refracting surfaces. 

When light emanating from one point is refracted accu¬ 
rately to another, if r, r' represent the incident and refracted 
rays, and s an arc of the curve by the revolution of which 

dr dr' 

the refracting surfece is generated, are the sines 

of the angles of mciuenco and refraction (abstracting from 

their algebraical signs), therefore ± p -jg = 0 and r ± 

pr'rrconst. : this equation belongs generally to a curve of 
the fourth order, but if r be infinite, or the incident light 
parallel to the axis, it gives a conic section, and if the arbi¬ 
trary constant vanishes the equation r=pr > represents a 
circle. If one surfece be given, it is easy to find a second 
by which homogeneous light may be refracted accurately 
to a given point. , , 

When light is incident on the generality of crystallised 
bodies, the ray is refracted in two directions, one of which 
in hnt-axat crystals obeys the ordinary law of refraction, hat 
neither in bi-axal crystals. On the theory of emission the 
threes Cannot here be simply normal to the feces of the 


crystals, bdt have a connexion with the directions of the axes 
of crystallisation, while on that of undulation the density of 
the fluid of light within such bodies is different in different 
directions, and the form of the wave-surfece ceases to be' 1 
spherical. The farther consideration of that subject will be 
resumed in the article Polarization. 

The formation Of foci and images by reflection and refrac¬ 
tion follows from the simple laws here discussed, for an 
account of which the reader may refer to Optics. The de¬ 
scription of the instruments constructed to lako advantage 
of the properties of light being given in Lens ; Micro¬ 
scope ; Mirror ; Optics. Practical ; Telescope. 

The phenomena of diffracted and of polarised light afford 
more refined criteria of the probabilities of the contending 
theories of light than tho ordinary laws noticed in this 
article; however, if tho dispersion of light offers some diffi¬ 
culty to the doctrine of undulations, we have an obstacle 
to the theory of emission in the uniform velocity of light 
from the heavenly bodies, though differing m colour and 
probably in constitution. This ground of improbability is 
strengthened by observing that on the same theory the dif¬ 
ferent refractive indices belonging to different media show 
that tbo molecular powers acting at or near their surfeces 
generate different instead of uniform velocities of the intro¬ 
mitted light. The proportion by which the velocity of 
light from any fixed star possessing aberration may be cal¬ 
culated is the following:— 

Vel. of earth in orbit: Vel. of light:: Sin aberration : Sih 
earth’s way. 

By the last term is meant the angle which a right line 
drawn from tho earth to the star forms with the direction 
in which the earth is then moving; in the planetary bodies 
we must use the relative velocity of the earth. [Aberra¬ 
tion J 

The production of colours by ordinary refraction is con¬ 
sidered in the articles Dispersion and Rainbow ; for that 
produced by light passing near tho edges of bodios, tho 
loader may consult Diffraction. 

LIGHT, BAROMETRICAL. Many barometers, when 
the mercury is shaken in the dark, exhibit a luminous 
appearance in the vacuum over the mercury; the light 
being sometimes apparently uniform throughout the 
vacuum, sometimes appearing almost entirely on tho surface 
of tho mercury. This appearance was first noticed by 
Picard, and afterwards by Cassini, Lalure, &c. Though it 
appears to ho an electrical phenomenon, we aro not aware 
that any satusiaelorj explanation has boen given of it, and 
paiticularly of tho reason why it appears in some barome¬ 
ters and not in others, and why the same barometer some¬ 
times loses the property, and afterwards recovers it. 

For a full account of the discovery, and of early hypotheses 
respecting it, see the first volume of De Luc’s ‘ Recherches 
sur les Modifications de 1'Atmosphere.’ 

LIGHT-EQUATION. In consequence of the time em¬ 
ployed by light to traverse the solar system, phenomena 
are not seen at the exact moment of their happening. 
The first step in astronomical prediction is the finding the 
absolute moment of time at which a phenomenon occurs; 
the next is to apply a correction which gives tho time at 
which it is seen at the place for which the prediction is 
made. This correction or equation is called tho light- 
equation. This term is however principally applied to the 
correction which is necessary in the case of eclipses of 
Jupiter’s satellites. 

LIGHT, CHEMICAL AGENCY OF. There are se¬ 
veral cases in which light exerts direct chemical agency 
without its being referrible to the heat which usually accom¬ 
panies it when intense. Thus, if a mixture of eoual volumes 
of chlorine and hydrogen ga»es be kept in the dark, no 
combination takes place between ihom; hut in the light of 
day they unite slowly, and form hydroclilorio acid gas; while, 
if exposed to tho direct solar raj s, the combination occurs 
instantaneously, and with loud explosion. 

In the same way, chlorine gas and oxide of carbon, when 
mixed, unite by the direct action of the sun’s rays; but 
this effect is not produced by the agency of heat, although 
the taper or the electric spark is capable of causing chlorine 
and hydrogen to combine. 

Those are instances of the power of light and the sun’a 
rays in effecting chemical combination, but there are cases 
in which it possesses the opposite power of causing chemi¬ 
cal decomposition. 

‘ Thus, if colourless nitric acid bo. exposed to the urn’s 
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rays, it become* yellow, and afterwards red, and a quantity 
of oxygen ia liberated by the partial decomposition effected 
by the *olar rays. This gas may be received in glasses 
properly arranged for the purpose. So also when an aqueous 
solution of chlorine is exposed to solar light, the water is 
decomposed, the chlorine unites with its hydrogen to form 
hydrochloric acid, and oxygen gas is evolved. If also a 
piece of paper be dipjied in asolution of nitrate of silver, and 
it be kept in the dark, little alteration ensues; but if the 
paper be exposed to the light, it becomes black, on aeoount 
of the decomposition of the oxide of silver, and deposition 
of metallic silver on the paper. ' 

The action of light on the chloride of silver is very re¬ 
markable, and it occurs very quickly. This substance, as 
long as it is kept from the light, even though it be exposed 
to neat, remains perfectly colourless; but the sun’s rays, 
and even diffused daylight, by their peculiar action blacken 
it speedily. This effect is most strongly produced by what 
are called the chemical rays of the spectrum, which impart 
neither light nor heat; their greatest power is exerted be¬ 
yond the violet portion of the prismatic spectrum, and the 
property gradually diminishes in approaching the green rays, 1 
and beyond this it is totally wanting. It appears therefore 
that tlio chemical rays are more refrangible than the violet, 
in consoquenco of which they are partly diffused throughout 
tile blue, indigo, and violet rays. 

L1GHTFOOT, JOHN, born 1602, died 1675, one of 
those English divines who belong peculiarly to the class 
callod commentators, that is, who Jiave written notes or 
comments on the Holy Scriptures. By the mass of readers 
these persons are not properly distinguished from each 
other; yet each has his own peculiarity : that of Dr. Light- 
foot being an intimate acquaintance with Rabbinical litera¬ 
ture. In this perhaps no English scholar has ever equalled 
him, and ho has applied this species of knowledge extensively, 
and in many instances successfully, to ihe illustration of the 
sacrod writings. His works are collected in two large folio 
volumes, with an account of his life prefixed, to which wo refer 
the reader for particular details. He was the son of a clergy¬ 
man at Uttoxetor in Staffordshire, studied at Cambridge for 
tlio church, was ordained, and settled early in life on the living 
of Stone in hiB native county. But the temptation of an 
easy access to books brought him to London; and taking a 
house at Hornsey, he there Bpent twelve years in close theo¬ 
logical study. There it was that ho laid the foundation of 
his own fame, and of a usefulness which reaches, we see, into 
a period far beyond the date of his own existence. 

In the disturbed times he took part with the Presbyte¬ 
rians, became a member of tlio assembly of divines, accepted 
the living of St. Bartholomew beside the Exchange, and 
was made master of Catherine Hall by tho parliamentary 
visitors of the university of Cambridge. He had also the 
living of Groat Munden in Hertfordshire, which was pre¬ 
sented to him in 1644. On tho Restoration of King 
Charles II., when the Church of England was resettled 
in an episcopal form and order. Dr. Liglitfoot complied 
withlho terms of the Act of Uniformity. From that time 
he chiefly resided on his living at Great Munden, where he 
liud a people who could not estimate his learning and value, 
but to whom he was very strongly attached. lie used, 
when absent, to say, that he longed to bo among his ‘ rus¬ 
set coats ’ ut Mifhden. 

LIG11T-1IOUSKS are buildings erected along the sea¬ 
shore, or upon rocks, from which lights are exhibited at 
night for the direction of mariners. Floating lights perform 
a similar office, being shown from the masts of vessels 
moored in certain positions, generally as beacons to enable 
ships to avoid shoals or sunken rocks in the (estuaries of 
great rivers. 

It is probably from the desire of preserving property, 
rather titan from the wish to provide for personal safety, 
that tlie systematic establishment of liglit-houses has 
sprung; and it is the practice, in this country at least, to 
collect the fUnds required fur keeping up our light-houses 
from vessels, by a rate of charge proportional to the size of 
tho ship, as tho best general test of the amount of property 
to he-socurcd. The most celebrated light-house of ancient 
limes was that erected about n.c. 283, in the reign of Pto¬ 
lemy Philudclphus, ou the island Of Pharos opposite to 
Alexandria. [Alexandria.] It is from this bunding, or 
rather from the island on which it stood, that lighthouses 
have in many countries received their generic naineef Pha- < 
res. The most celebrated light-houses of modem times sre 


that on Bell-rock opposite to the.Frith of Tay, and that on 
the Kddystone rooks opposite to Plymouth sound. [Beil- 
Rock; Eddystonk.1 

The erection of lighthouses in this country ha* not pro¬ 
ceeded upon any systematic plan, but in every instance they 
have been constructed simply because of the disastrous losses 
that had occurred for want of them. From this cause it arises 
that our light-house establishments in the several parts of 
the United Kingdom are conducted under entirely different 
system* different as regards the constitution of the manage¬ 
ment, the rates or amount of the light-dues, and the prin¬ 
ciple on which they are levied. In England there are now 
44 light-houses and 13 floating lights, which are considered 
as general lights, besides 46 light-houses and 4 floating 
lights, which are local or harbour lights; altogether 107 
lights. Of the general lights 30 (?) light-houses and the whole 
of the floating lights, 13 in number, are under the manage¬ 
ment of the Corporation of the Trinity House of Deptford 
Slrond; 3 are in private hands under leases granted by the 
Trinity-House Board; 7 are in private hands under leases 
ranted by the crown, and the remaining 4 are held by in- 
ividuals under patents or by authority of acts of parliament. 
In Scotland there are 25 light-houses under the man¬ 
agement of a Board entitled tho Commissioners for Northern 
Lights, incorporated by the act 38 Geo. III., c. 58, and con¬ 
sisting of 25 commissioners, who hold the office by virtue 
of various other public situations held by them. There are 
besides in Scotland 18 local or harbour lights. In Ireland 
there are 24 light-houses and 3 floating lights, which are all 
general lights, besides 9 harbour light-houses under the 
corporation for preserving and improving the port of Dub¬ 
lin, and 5 other harbour light-houses maintained by vari¬ 
ous local authorities: making altogether 92 light-houses 
and 1C floating lights, which arc general lights, and 76 light¬ 
houses and 4 floating lights, which are local or harbour 
lights ; being in tho whole 168 light-houses and 20 floating 
lights constantly maintained on the coasts and at the en¬ 
trances of the harbours of those kingdoms. 

The following statement contains the amount of light- 
dues collected for the general lights, the charges of collec¬ 
tion, the expense of maintaining the different light-houses 
and floating lights, and the net surplus receipt in the year 
1832, as contained in the Report of the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons upon the state and management 
of light-houses, pie ten led in August, 1834:— 


By whom held. 

Groan Mint 
collected. 

Cht\i ges ol 
t olloetiou. 


By Trinity House, 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Loudon . 

By private indivi¬ 

83,041 

C,G70 

35,904 

40,407 

duals .... 
By Commissioners of 
Northern Lights, 

79,676 

10,244 

9,109 

00,323 

Scotland . '. . 

By Commissioners of 
Ballast Board, Ire¬ 

35,526 

3,261 

11,314 

20,951 

land .... 

42,061 

1,900 

18,505 

21,096 

Total . . . 

240,304 

22,135 

74,832 

143,337 


A principal object in the establishment of these buildings 
is to give intimation to vessels approaching the coast during 
the night as to the place in which they are. It is therefore 
of importance that the lights exhibited on tlie same line 
of coast should have some essential differences, so as to ho 
readily distinguished by mariners.. Tho different appear¬ 
ances thus required are given by having two lights placed 
either vertically or horizontally with respect to each other, 
or three lights, as at the Casket rocks, or by causing the 
lights to revolve or to appeur only at certain intervals, 
and to remain in sight only for a given number of seconds 
at each appearance; or by the employment of lamps of dif¬ 
ferent colours, as in some of the harbour-lights, which do 
not require to be seen at a great distance. 

The mode of lighting now generally used in this country 
is that of placing an argand burner in the focus of a para¬ 
bolic reflector. This instrument is made of silver strength¬ 
ened with copper, and is about 3 or 4 inches in focal length 
and 21 inches in.diameter. The number and the arrange¬ 
ment of Veflectors in each light-house depend upon the light 
being fixed or revolving, and upon other circumstance* con¬ 
nected with the situation and importance of the light-house. 
The mod* in use ia the light-houses of Franoe consists in 
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placing a large argaud lamp, having four concentric wick*/ 
auq giving a very powerful light, in the centre of the upper 
part of the building, and placing around the lamp a eerie* 
of glass lenses of a peculiar construction; thus using a 
refracting instead of a reflecting instrument to collect the 
light, and only one lamp instead of a greater number. The 
lens employed is about 30 inches square, plano-convex, and 
formed of separate rings or zones, whose oommon surfaces 
preserve nearly the sotne curvature as if they constituted 
portions of one complete lens, the interior and useless part 
of the glass being removed. To form a lens of such mag¬ 
nitude out of one piece of glass would be hardly possible, 
and if it were possible, the necessary thickness of the glass 
would greatly obstruct the light: the merit of the invention 
consists in building it of separate rings. The light thus 
obtained is found by experiment to bo equal to that afforded 
by nine common reflectors; and it is calculated that by a 
consumption of oil equal to that of 17 common argand lamps 
with reflectors an effect is produced equal to that of 30 
lamps and reflectors. There is this further advantage in 
the French over the English apparatus, that in the English 
light-house of equal illuminating power with the French 
there would be daily employment in trimming 30 lamps, 
and cleaning an equal number of reflectors, which, having a 
very delicate silver surface, require much care and attention; 
while in the French light-house there is only one lamp to 
trim, and tho lenses, being of glass, require little or no la¬ 
bour to keep them bright. On the other band these diop¬ 
tric lights have not the wido dispersive range which is so 
necessary in fixed lights. 

On the northern and western coasts of France thero arc 
8!) excellent lights; and the Dutch have 20 lights on their 
sea-coast and m tho Zuyder Zee. The Admiralty have 
lately published official lists of all those lights. 

The rates of light-duty charged to vessels passing within 
certain limits vary considerably in respect of different lights: 
for symo of those which arc under lliu management of the 
Trinity House as little as a farthing per ton is charged on 
British, and a halfpenny per ton mi a foreign vessel; while 
for other lights the intes are as high as a penny and two¬ 
pence tier ton on English and foreign ships respectively. 
The ships belonging to countries with which we have trea¬ 
ties of reciprocity are entitled to admission to our ports on 
the same terms as English vessels, and accordingly pay no 
higher rate of light-duties. Tho Trinity House has relin¬ 
quished, in these cases, the right to any increased charge; 
hut in the case of those light houses which are held by 
pmutc individuals, the difference is made good to those 
parties out of the customs’ revenue. The sum paid on tins 
account in 1832, the latest year of which we have tho record, 
was 35,182/. 

Light-dues are collected not only upon ships frequenting 
our ports for the purposes of commerce, hut upon such as 
are driven in by stress of weather, or if they come within 
sight of our light-houses in tho prosecution of their voyages 
from one foreign port to another, regulations which have 
occasioned much dissatisfaction, and which are perhaps 
justly chargeable with exaction. 

LIGHTNING. Tho general circumstances attendant 
on a thumler-storm are familiar to most persons. It will 
however bo useful to Btalo some of tho most prominent, 
with a viow to their explanation when regarded as electrical 
phenomena. 

At first we sec light clouds forming with jaggod edges, 
tho relative motions of which are frequently opposite and 
variable. The atmosphere at the surface of the earth en¬ 
joys a stillness and calm, accompanied with some elevation 
of temperature, as well as considerable barometric and hy- 
grometric changes, producing on tho animal system the 
sensations of closeness, fointness, and oppression, and ap¬ 
pearing even to tho bruto creation indicative of some awful 
and impending changes. Some of these light clouds ap¬ 
pear stationary, os if the forces which produced contrary 
motions in the others made an equilibrium in these. A 
low murmuring and continued sound of distant thunder 
is soon hoard, after which the lower region of tho air is 
refreshed with cooler but light breezes of uncertain direc¬ 
tion. The calm is resumed, but the thunder-clouds are 
nearer, apparently larger, and much blacker, and their 
influence on the nervous system is felt by an indescribable 
sensation of uneasiness. Lightning flashes are now per¬ 
ceived at short intervals; their course is sometimes zigzag, 
when it is called forked lightning; the aberrations in it* 
course show that it is near terrestrial objects, and is 


therefore justly regarded as dangerous. In a few seconds 
after the discharge, heavy showers of rain or hail descend, 
and the atmosphere is again cooled. The blackness now 
becomes universal; the thunder, which before roared con¬ 
tinuously and at a sensible interval after the discharge of 
the lightning, is now heard in a loud and sudden clap 
almost at the same instant that the lightning is seen de¬ 
scending towards the earth with immense velocity, and 
resembling a globe of flame. 

These phenomena are the most common concomitants 
of thunder-storms, particularly in summer time. But storms 
are also produced by rapid changes in the atmospheric cur¬ 
rents, for instance when the equinoctial gales usually set 
in; or, as in a recent instance, when the late violent and 
destructive gales (wo write in December, 1838), crossing 
tho Atlantic with both a revolving and progressive move¬ 
ment, and becoming mixed with various strata of tho air 
through tho regions which they traversed, produced in 
several places most destructive thunder-storms. 

The colour of the lightning is a variable yellow, depending 
much on the density and composition of tho strata of air 
through which the discharge takes place. 

Franklin in America, and De Lomas in France, com¬ 
menced, independently of each other, a series of experiments 
tending to identify lightning with the discharge of ordinary 
electricity. [Electricity.] Their identity might well be 
suspected from the number of analogies known to exist be¬ 
tween them. For example, the zigzag path of the electric 
spark from an instrument to a conductor resembles on a 
small scalo the course of forked lightning; both strike 
pointed bodies in preference to others, and lightning also 
prefers, caiteris paribtKS, the best electrical conductors. 
Both can dissolve metal and inflame combustibles, destroy 
sight and animal life, and reverse the polos of a magnet. 

Franklin, in 1752, perceiving a tliunder-cloud approach¬ 
ing, sent up a silk kite attached to a dry hempen cord. The 
loose threads of the cord stood erect, and upon pointing liis 
finger to tlio cord, he drew sparks. When in conscuuenco 
of a little rain tho hempen cord became a better conductor, 
the supply of electricity from tho cloud became more co¬ 
pious, and by the smartness of the shook ensuing, tho dan¬ 
ger of prolonging the experiment was sufficiently indicated. 

Similar experiments were afterwards made by an assistant 
of Dolibard at Marly la Ville, by Canton, Wilson, Kinucrs- 
ley, Bertholon, Beccuria, and many other philosophers, and 
tho supposed identity was completely substantiated. Pro¬ 
fessor Riehman of St. Petersburg attached a simple bpocies 
of electrometer to liis apparatus for measuring the electric 
intensity of a tliunder-cloud. Immediately after a loud 
clap, ho proceeded to read off the indication of his instru¬ 
ment, when a globo of electric fire was discharged through 
his body; be fell instantly on a chest quite dead, and de¬ 
composition ensued within forty-eight hours (a.d. 1753) 
his assistant was also much injured. 

These experiments show tlio phenomena of electric 
induction or influence. [Electricity.] Tho clouds fre¬ 
quently change from negative to positive electricity; they 
also influence the portions of tlio earth near thorn, and 
sometimes so strongly as to draw the lightning from tho 
earth, which is accordingly termed ascending lightning. 
The antients remarked this singular phenomenon, for 
Pliny describes the land of Etruria as emitting thunders. 

When the electric discliargo permeates generally the sur¬ 
rounding masses of weakly electrised vapour, the appear¬ 
ance then is that of a sudden and wide illumination, as ill 
summer, or sheet-lightning. This lightning is harmless, 
and even beneficial, as indicating tho restoration of atmo¬ 
spheric and electric equilibrium after it lias been destrojed 
by the rapid succession of cold to heat. 

The formation of vapour into rum and hail may be attri¬ 
buted to its violent condensation by the lightning, and the 
momentary vacuum in its track, tho coldness produced con¬ 
verting the rain into had: there are also other opinions on 
this subject. , . . , . ,, 

The principles of electncity explain some other very 
curious phenomena which have been observed by travellers 
when near the summits of lofty mountains, as by Jalabart. 
Pictet, and Saussuro on Mont Blanc, and Messrs. Tupper 
and Lanfiar on Mount ZEtna. The latter running down on 
a field of snow (a good conductor), felt a slight eleetric 
shock as they entered a cloud which appeared electric; a 
pain was folt in the back, which gradually ascended to the 
head; the hairs (by the law of repulsion) stood erect, and 
upon moving the fingers near the head, a bumming sound 
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proceeded from it, which arose from the succession of sparks. 
In the former case the sound appeared to play round a gilt 
irat-baud worn by one of the travellers, 

The changes of temperature, the electricity of the earth 
in contact with the air, and that produced by the chemical 
changes of the various matters of the globe, are the great 
causes of atmospheric electricity: thus earthquakes, vol¬ 
canic eruptions, &o., are generally aooompanied by violent 
thunder-storms. 

(For further information on this subject we refer to 
Thunder-Rods ; also Bertbolon, Be I'Electricite des Mc- 
tcores; Franklin’s Letters; Beccaria, Letters dell' Elettri * 
cisrm; Becquerel, Trailc de I’Electricite, &c.) 

LIGHTS, NORTHERN. In continuation of the article 
Aurora Borealis, we may add that the recommendations 
of the British Association have produced various good ob¬ 
servations of these phenomena. The directions how to 
observe them (abstracted in the article cited) are reprinted 
in vol. iv., p. xxxv. of their Reports. 

Of late years these phenomena seem to havo become 
more common in England: one in particular (see Mr. 
Christie’s communication, vol. vi,, p. 29, Rep. B. Ass.) was 
observed June 24,1837, at a time of the year in which no 
such appearance is recorded as observed in England. In 
the preceding February occurred * one of tho most extraor¬ 
dinary on record in these latitudes;’ but during the very 
cold winter and spring of 1837-38 hardly any such phe¬ 
nomenon appeared. 

By thfOe corresponding observations (vol. ii., p. 401) of 
tbe bright arches or the aurora of March 21,1833, it appears 
that these arches were ‘ similar to parallels of latitude round 
tho magnetic axis.' Should further observations prove this 
to be a general law, no move valuable stop will ever have 
been made towards a consistent explanation of these me¬ 
teorological comets. It is to bo hoped that persons living 
in favourable parts of tho country, and disposed to observa¬ 
tion, will not neglect to qualify themselves for observing 
such appearances: a single observation in connection with 
others made at different places may bo of great value. 

U'OTA. [IsoroDA, vol. xiii., p. 55.] 

' LIGNIN, or vegetable fibre, is the substance which 
remains after a plant or a portion of it has been trouted 
with water, weak alkaline and acid solutions, with alcohol 
and setlier, in order to dissolve all the matters soluble iu 
those agents. 

l.igmn, properly speaking, constitutes the skeleton of 
the trunk and brunches of the tree. It varies, in different 
kinds, as to its colour, hardness, texture, and specific gra¬ 
vity; and it is probable, oil account of these differences, 
that its composition also varies. The texturo of lignin is 
always porous, because it contains longitudinal vessels, and 
it is easy to split it in tbe direction assumed by them. The 
pores of lignin, when fresh, contain tbe juices of different 
substances; during the drying of lignin the water evapo¬ 
rates, and loaves the matters dry which it held dissolved. 
It is on this account that wood contracts, in drying, in 
breadth, but preserves its length. It is commonly admitted 
that timber in general consists of ninety-six parts of lignin 
and four parts of tho substances which wero held in solu¬ 
tion by the evaporated moisture. 

I When lignin has been dried, it is a non-conductor of 
electricity; liutfon account of its porous nature aud tho 
deliquescent substances which it contains, it acquires mois¬ 
ture when exposed to the air, and then becomes a conduc¬ 
ing: this absoiption maybe prevented by varnish. It is 
well known that wood swims in water: but when deprived 
of air it becomes heavier and sinks in it; its specific gravity 
then varying from l - 46, which is the specific gravity of fir, 
to that of 1 63, the specific gravity of oak and beech. Wood 
is gradually decomposed when exposed to the simultaneous 
influence of light, air, and water ; but under water it may 
bo preserved for an almost indefinite period, as is proved by 
the trunks of trees which liavo been found in a perfect state 
buried in the bottom of peat-mosses, and which must have 
boon there from a period anterior to history: also when it 
is kept perfectly; dry it is not subjeot to decay. The wood 
enclosing Egyptian mummies is found in good preserva¬ 
tion, alchougii some of it must be about 3900 years old. 

When wood or lignin is betted with chlorine^ it becomes 
White, but does not dissolve. Concentrated sulphuric acid 
iu the cold converts it into gum; and if the mats thus bb- 
taiued he belled with water, it is changed into grape-sugar. 
When treated With sulphuric acid, it is decomposed, becomes 
black owing to the separation of oharooal, while sulphurous 


and earbonio acid gases are evolved. When treated with 
strong nitric acid, oxalic acid is obtained; when boiled in 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, it becomes first reddish, 
then brown, and afterwards black, without being soluble 
either in the acid or in water. 

The caustic alkalis dissolved in a large quantity of water 
act but feebly on wood; but if sawdust be treated with an 
equal weight of hydrate of potash dissolved in a little 
water, it swells,yields water with an empyreumatio smell, 
and a homogeneous liquid is formed; when this has cooled, 
it is of a blackish brown colour, and contains oxalio anil 
acetic acids, with a substance resembling soot treated with 
an alkali. When wood is heated in iron cylinders with tbe 
necessary arrangements for the condensation of the volatile 
roducts, a groat variety of important substances are obtained, 
esides charcoal: in this way are procured acetic acid, com¬ 
monly called, till purified, pyroligneous acid, pyroxilic spirit, 
creasote, and tarry matter. 

LIGNITE. Fossil wood carbonized to a certain degroo, 
but retaining distinctly its woody texture, is thus desig¬ 
nated : a greater degree of change constitutes cannel and 
common coal, in which tbe original structure of the consti¬ 
tuent plants can only with difficulty be traced; a less ebango 
belongs to peat. 

Dr. MucCulloch observes:—‘In its chemical properties 
lignite holds a station intermediate between peat and coal; 
while among the varieties a gradation in this respect may 
be traced; the brown and more organized kinds approaching 
very near to peat, while tlie more compact kinds, such as jet, 
approximate to coal.’ (On Rocks, p. 636.) 

His synopsis of lignito runs thus:— 

A. Jet. Hard, compact, with pitchy lustre. 

B. Surturbrand. Less compact and more brittle than jot. 

C. Moor coal of some authors. Friable. 

D. Bovey coal. Fibrous, the vegetable texturo very ap¬ 

parent, colour brown or brownish black 

E. Cologne earth, earthy and pulverulent mass. The 

thickness said to be 50 feet. 

F. Basaltic coal. Of variable structure; some parts like 

wood, others like coal. 

Lignite often occurs in beds of consiileiable thickness 
and extent, and supplies to particular districts a bad substi¬ 
tute for coal. It is often accompanied by iron pyrites (Alum 
Buy), lies iu alternating series with arenaceous and argilla¬ 
ceous beds, and is sometimes covered by fresh-wuter lime¬ 
stone (Kiipftmch), and presents many analogies with coal; 
but in general lignite is most plentiful in the tertiary strata, 
and coal among the older rocks of the secondary series. 

In the Isle of Wight (Alum Boy) lignito beds (the wood 
coniferous) occur amidst the sands and clays of the lower 
part of the (eocene) tertiary strata; in a depression of tho 
surface near Bovey Tracey, Devon, a more c.nsidcrublo 
deposit of like nature occurs under seveial alternating beds 
of clay and gravel of considerable thickness. (Dc la Beelie, 
Geol. Manual.) These deposits deserve attentive compari¬ 
son with the peat moors of high and low situations in Eng¬ 
land, with and without buried forests, with the lignite coal 
of the Sussex Woalden, the coal of the Yorkshire oolites 
derived from equiseta, and the coal of the older rocks in 
which coniferous wood uppeurs an abundant ingredient. 

According to Brongniart (‘Tableau des Terrains') at least 
three deposits of lignito of different geological ages may be 
distinguished in tho series of tertiary strata, viz. the lignite 
of Switzerland, of Mont Rouge, and of Aisne (all of ooceno 
date, according to Lyell’s classification). Among the se¬ 
condary strata, one deposit is noticed by Brongniart, viz. in 
the Isle of Aix, belonging to the lower greensand, and occur¬ 
rences of less importance in tho Wealden of Sussex, the 
Kimmeridge clay, lias, aud gres bigarrf. Hardly any of 
the clays of the cretaceous or oolitic formations are deficient 
of jet, which sometimes forms considerable floors (as near 
Whitby), but generally lies in small portions. 

The plants occurring in all these deposits are terrestrial; 
in the Swiss and French lignites there are remains of palms; 
in the Meissner there ore coniferous woods. Mammalia occur, 
especially in the Swigs lignites at Kapfnach near Ziirich, 
where Mastodon angustidens, M. Turicense, Beaver, Rhino¬ 
ceros tichorhinus, and other remains are mentioned by dif¬ 
ferent writers. One of the most characteristic genera of 
the animals foufifl in lignite (Tusoany, Styria) is the Anthra- 
ootherium. 

L1GULATE FLOWERS, are such as have a monopetal- 
ous corolla slit on one side, and opened flat, as in the Dan¬ 
delion Lilac. [Sybihoa.] 
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LIGU'RI A (called by the Greeks Ligyslica, Aiyverun), 
and the inhabitants Ligyes, Aiyvec ; and Ligustini, A*y vtr- 
r7vot), a division of antient Italy, was separated in the time 
of Augustus from Etruria by the river Macra ( Magra ), and 
was bounded on the north and north-east by Gallia Cisal- 
l>ina, and on the west by the province of Gallia. The 
most important places in Liguria were Albium lntemelium 
( Vintimiglia), a place of some importance, and a munici- 
pium, the capital of the lntemelii; Albium Ingaunum 
(Albenga), the capital of the Ingauni; Genua [Genoa]; 
Dertona ( Tortona ), in the interior, a Roman colony, sur- 
named Julia: Alba Pompeia (Alba) ; Asta (Anti) ; and 
PoUentia (Polenga). 

The Ligures however in more antient times extended as 
far as the Rhone in France (Strabo, jv. 140); and ‘ if 
we may trust to the report which has been transmitted to 
us from the Carthaginian navigator Himilco, they dwelt 
upon the shores or the Atlantic Ocean, and were driven 
thence into the mountains, whence they descended to the 
coasts of the Mediterranean Sea, by the overpowering pres¬ 
sure of the Celts or Gauls. (Av., Or. Mar., lay— 115) 
It is evident that this tradition places them upon the banks 
of the river Ligyr, or Liger (the Loire).’ (History oj 
Dome, published under the superintendence of the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Kuowlodge, p. G3.) They arc 
described by Herodotus as dwelling above Massilia (Miu- 
seille); and in the time of Polybius they reached as far 
south as the Arno (ii. 104, A. Casaubon). They ulso appear 
to have inhabited part of Spain. Thucydides says (vi. 2 ) 
that tho Sicanians were an Iberian nation, who had been 
driven by the Ligurians from a river called Sicanus. Thei o 
were also Ligurians among tho inhabitants of'Corsico(Senoc:i, 
Consol, ad Heloiam, B ; Fragm. Sallust. Histor., ii,, p. «5\ 
cd. Cortius); and a considerable part of Galliu (Jisalpm.i 
was occupied by Ligurian tribes. The whole of Piedmont, 
in its present extent, was inhabited by the Ligurians; ami 
Pavia, under the name of Tu-mum, was founded by a Ligu¬ 
rian tribe, the Lseviiuis. (Pliny, iii. 21; Niebuhr's Roman 
Hist., i., p. 161, Engl. Transl.) 

Dionysius says that the extraction of the Ligures wu- 
ii ii known, (i. 10.) According to Strabo (ii. 88}, they wen- 
a different people from tho Celts. They li\ed scattered 
through villages (Strabo, v. 151), and were celebrated ns 
liglit-armcd soldiers. (Strabo, iv. 140.) Cato stigmatized 
them us lying and deceitful (Fragm. Orig. it., in Semus 
on /Tin., xi. 701, 715); but other writers speak highly ot 
their industry, courage, and perseverance. (Cicero, Coni 
liu/t., it. 35; Virgil, Georgias, ii. 1(17) They wore inn 
conquered by the Romans till long after the second Punic 
war. Strabo relates that during the space of eighty years 
the Romans only obtained a free passage along tlieir shore 
of twelve stadia from the coast, (iv. 140.) They wore 
finally subdued B.c. 100. (Livy, xli. 12-10; Ji/.it. 40.) 

LI GU RITE. This mineral occurs crystallized ; the pri¬ 
mary form is an oblique rhombic prism. Fracture uneven. 
Hardness 5'0 to 6'0. Colour yellowish-green or apple-green. 
Slreak greyish-white. Lustre vitreo-resiuous. Translu¬ 
cent, transparent. Specific gravity 3-49. 

It occurs in a talcose rock on the banks of the Stura in 
the Apennines. It is stated as a gem to bo superior to 
chrysolite in colour, transparency, and hardness. 

LFGUUS, DeMontfort's name for a genus of terrestrial 
testacoous mollusks belonging to the family Helicidce. Mr. 
Gray (Zool. Proc., 1834) describes a species from Africa 
(Liguus tenuis), and observes that in shape it is most like 
to the young of Helix JUmmigera of Firugsac, but differs 
in colour, in tenuity, and in the shape of tho front of (be 
pillar-lip. 

LILAC. [Syringa.] 

LILIA'CEzE, an important natural order of endogens, 
containing many of the most beautiful plants of that class 
of the vegetable kingdom. A large proportion, especially 
of those of cold countries, consists of bulbous plants, pro¬ 
ducing annually a stem which perishes after having pro¬ 
duced its leaves and flowers; others have an annual dura¬ 
tion with perennial fleshy roots; and a few acquire, in warm 
countries, a stem of very considerable size, as the dragon- 
tree, Dracaena Draco, of which there is an antient specimen 
in Teneriffe with a stem many feet in diameter. 

The flowers of liliaceous plants arc generally largo and 
showy, especially in those with annual stems, as the lily 
itself, tho fritillary, hyacinth, star of Bethlehem, Sec.; but 
when they acquire an arborescent stem, the size of the 
P. C, No. 848. 


flowers contracts, so that the largest trees among them have 
the smallest flowers. Their leaves are always quite simple 
and undivided; and usually have the veins of the leaves 
running straight from the base to the apex: but in some 
Dracaenas they diverge from the midrib to the margin, as 
in tho plantain. Among other endogens they are readily 
known by haring a flower of C coloured pieces, 6 stamens 
with the anthers opening inwards, and a superior 3-celied 
ovary changing to a 3-celled fruit. The greater part are of 
no known use: we find however among thorn aloes, yield¬ 
ing the valuable purgative medicine of that name; squills 
(squilla moritima), whose bulbs secrete a viscid substance 
ranch employed as an emetic, diuretic, aud expectorant; and 
several plants which yield a tough and valuable fibre, surh 
- as Pliormium tenax, or New Zealand hemp, Sanseviera zey- 
I lanica, or bowstring or African hemp. Yucca filamentosa, &c. 
I Wlmt are called alliaceous plants, such as the onion, garlic, 
Sec., are species of this order, of which between 80 and 1)0 
genera are known. 



Tulip* lyhpstiK 

1, n magnified vit*w of tin* sttumMis mid pistil; 2, the pistil; 3, a transver • 
section of a tipo IVuit, shoving the cells aud seeds. 

L1LIWATI. [Vioa Ganita] 

LILLE, the capital of the department of Nord in France, 
is situated on the canal cf the Doulo, which communicates 
with the Lys. It is 125 miles north by east of Paris, in a 
direct line, or 140 by the road through Peronno andDouav, 
or by that through Amiens and Arras. 

Lille appears to have been founded in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, and was then only a castle erected by the counts of 
Flanders, which grew to a considerable fortified town. The 
possession of this fortress was early an object of contention, 
and it has been several times besieged. The most memo¬ 
rable sieges were that in a.d. 1708 by the allies under 
Eugene and Marlborough, who obliged the governor, Ma- 
vdchal Boufllers, to capitulate, after a protracted and ho¬ 
nourable defence; and that of 1792 by the Austrians, who 
bombarded the town, but did not take it. Lille wag the 
capital ot La Flandro Francoise. It is strongly fortified ; 
the citadel, a masterpiece of Vauban, is on the west side of 
tho city. At tho opposite side is fort St. Sauveur. The 
canal of the Deule enters the town on the south-west, where 
it is called Haute Deule, or Upper Deule; it is distributed 
into several channels for tho purposes of manufacture or 
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commeroe, and passes out of tbe town on the north aide 
under the name of Basse Doule, or Lower Deule. A canal 
called Moyenne Deule, Middle Deule, passes on the west 
side of the city, and affords a passage from the Upper to the 
Lower Deule for those which are too large to pass through 
the narrow channels in the town. The town is well laid 
out: there are nearly thirty market-places or other open 
places, of which La Grande Place is the chief. The 
markots, especially the fish-market, are well arranged. The 
greater part of the streets (which amount to 200, besides 
lanes, alleys, &c.) are wide : Rue Roy ale is tho longest and 
straightest street, and Rue EsquerraoLe the best furnished 
with shops and the most frequented. The houses are in 
general of three or four stories, regularly built, and with 
good fronts: they are chiefly of brick, but sometimes of a 
white stone quarried at Lezennes in the neighbourhood. 
There are numerous bridges over tho canals, and quays on 
their sides. There are six parish churches, of which the 
finest are those of La Madeleine (Magdalen), with a hand¬ 
some cupola, St. Maurice, and St. Andrew. There are also 
a Protestant place of worship and a Jews’ synagogue. For¬ 
merly there were many religious houses. Among other 
public buildings, the most remarkable are tbe prc'fet’s 
i illice, a handsome new building; the custom -houso, formerly 
a Dominican monastery; tbe ‘ grand magazin du bl6,’ or 
niblic granary; the bourse, or exchange; the theatre, which 
ius a handsome peristyle; and the court-room, one of the 
finest in France, built upon part of the Bite of an antient 
church. The town-hall is an ill-assorted mixture of the 
architecture of different ages. The gate of Paris is a 
handsome triumphal arch. 

In 10131 the population of Lillo was £9,073; in 183G it 
was 72,005, including the population of tho five suburbs of 
Pans, Bethune, La Barre, Fives, St. Maurice, and St. 
A mirth The manufactures are of great importance. There 
were, ton years ago, 150 establishments for spinning cotton- 
yarn, a branch of industry which has in some degree 
superseded the manufacture of lace, one of the former staple 
articles of the town. Calicos, printed cottons, counterpanes, 
t.ible-luuPh, bed-ticking, fine woollen cloths, velvets, sorgo, 
camlets, and other woven fabrics, are made; also hats, 
luces, and hosiery. There are several sugar-refining houses, 
n voyal tobacco manufactory, and a royal refining-house for 
saltpetre and gunpowder, and manufactories for machinery, 
paper, glass, soap, starch, sulphuric and nitric acid, and 
rape and poppy oil. There arc some potteries and other 
earthenware manufactories, several tan-yards, and a num¬ 
ber of iron-works. There are a groat number of oil-mills 
m tho neighbourhood. The trade of the place is very 
great: several of the merchants are ship-owners, or take 
part in fitting out vessels from the ports of Dunkerque, 
Calais, and Ostend. There is one yearly Hair, which lasts 
nine days. 

Beside the public establishments already enumerated 
there are several hospitals. The general hospital is a liand- 
soroo regular building; tbe military hospital occupies tho 
former Jesuits’ College; and tho hospital for infirm old 
men and orphan boys is a very antient establishment, 
founded by the Countess Jeanne, daughter of the emperor 
Baudouiu or Baldwin IX. of Constantinople, in the thirteenth 
ecutury. There are at least two other hospitals, besides 
nne lor foundlings, a ‘ mont de piete,’ or loan society, a 
lying-in charity, two lunatic asylums, one for males, the 
other fbr females, an asylum for poor girls, and three houses 
of the' Scaurs de Charitd.’ There are also three houses 
of correction or prisons. Of literary institutions them are 
a considerable number, including a public library of 20,000 
volumes, a cabinet of paintings, and a museum of natural 
history; a botanic garden, at which lectures are given, a 
high school, a school for drawing, modelling, architecture, 
and botany, and an academy for ruuaio. The head-quarters 
of the 16th military division, which includes the depart¬ 
ments of Nord, Fas de Calais, and Somme, are at Lille. 

The environs of the town are flat, but very productive. 
The arrondisaement has an area of 337 square miles, with a 
population in 1331 of 294,541, and in 1831 of 309,349, It 
u divided into 16 oantonsaud 131 communes. 

LHjLO, GEORGE, was bom in 1693, and carried on the 
trad* of a ieweUer nearMoorgmte in London. Though edu¬ 
cated in the strict principles of the Protestant Dissenters, 
he produced seven dramas, three of which are printed in 
every eolleetioa of acting plays. He died in 1739. 

la tlwlluee play*.‘ Gmtf ButnrelV ‘ Arden of F*vw- 


shara,’ and ‘ Fatal Curiosity,’ the author evidently has but 
one purpose in view, to exhibit the progress from smaller to 
greater crimes. Thus the impure passion of Barnwell, the 
ill suppressed attachment, of Arden’s wife for the lover of 
her youth, and the impatience under poverty of the ‘Wilmota 
(in * Fatal Curiosity'), are the three beginnings of vice, all of 
which terminate in murder. Npt Only is the purpose of 
these plays the same, but the same measures are adopted 
in all for its attainment. In all there is a tompter and a 
tempted; the first determined in vice, tho latter {rather weak 
than intrinsically vicious: thus Barnwell is led on by Mil- 
wood ; Arden’s wife by her paramour Mesly; and Wilmot 
by his wife Agnes. Now lillo having an eminently tragic 
idea, and one only, it might easily be inferred that he could 
write one and only one good drama; and this wag aotually 
the case. His * Fatal^Curiosity ’ stands as a masterpiece of 
simple dramatio construction, and the catastrophe is 
eminently appalling and tragio. The following is the sub¬ 
ject : A man and his wife, who have formerly been wealthy, 
but are now sunk to a deplorable state of poverty, receive a 
stranger who asks for a lodging. Finding that ho has wealth 
about him, they murder him, and afterwards discover that 
he is their own son, who has been absent many years, and 
who has concealed liis name that he may give his parents 
a joyful surprise. This simple story is arranged with tho 
most consummate art, being scarcely inferior in construc¬ 
tion to the ‘ CEdipus Tyrannus’ of Sophocles, With which 
Harris, in his ‘Philological Enquiries,’ has compared it. 
He Observes that in both, the means apparently tending 
to happiness (namely CEdipus sending to the oracle, and 
Wilmot’s son returning), in reality produce misery. The 
language is by no means equal to the construction, but 
is often inflated, and disfigured by conventional similes 
and expressions, which destroy every possibility of enun¬ 
ciating true feeling: characters under the niOHt, acute 
mental agonies seem, strangely enough, to be building elabo¬ 
rate and affected phrases. It is this assumption of a stilted 
style which has prevented the representation of nature in 
her various gradations in so many tragedies; for where 
all the personages talk in one conventional language, 
it is almost impossible to represent the variations of 
character and passion. However, there are passages and 
touches in the ‘ Fatal Curiosity’ which show that had 
it not been for a defect in taste, Lillo could liavo taken 
a high position by this one drama, and revealed many 
secrets of the human heart. With respect to his other two 
plays, though tho construction of ‘ George Barnwell’ is 
skilful, and the situation in the fifth act of ‘ Arden’ most 
powerful, they stand at an immcasuiuble dislanee below 
* Fatal Curiosity.’ Tho tendency to inflation, though 
apparent in the last, was in a great measure repressed 
by the shortness of the piece (it is in three acts) and 
by tho severe simplicity of the subject; but in Arden u 
increases with tho length of the drama, and in ‘George 
Barnwell’ inflation has no bounds; nature is sunk altoge¬ 
ther, and the virtuous characters are not human beings, but 
spaakors of moral essays, and those in the worst style. The 
prose of‘Barnwell’ is remarkable; in many places line after 
line will read as blank verse, which might lead to a surniu>o 
that it was originally written in verse, and chopped up into 
prose, unless indeed the semi-metrical style may be that 
which naturally follows from inflated declamation. It is 
singular enough that ‘ Fatal Curiosity,’ which appears the 
simplest expression of Lillo’g idea, did not make its appear¬ 
ance till six years after ‘ Barnwell,’ which is like the work 
of one who has exhausted his mind, and endeavours to make 
up for paucity of ideas by a weight of useless language. 

There are several anecdotes relative to the effect produced 
by ‘ George Barnwell’ on young men who have pursued vicious 
courses and bavo been reclaimed by this tragedy. It is usu¬ 
ally acted at some of the theatres m London on the night 
after Christmas, and on Easter Monday, nominally for moral 
purposes, but really in blind pursuance of an old custom, as 
the boisterous holiday folks, who are impatient for the 
spectacle that on such occasions follow* the tragedy, invaria¬ 
bly make such a noise during the whole representation that 
it is acted in dumb show, and not only conveys no moral, 
but is perfectly unintelligible. 

A collection of Lillo’s works was published in 2 vols, 8vo. 

in 1775. 

LILLY, WILLIAM, was born May 1,1602, at Diseworth, 
a Village of Leicestershire. When eleven years old bo 
wu sent to » granunw-ischool at Ashby-de-la-Zoucb. Hie 
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parents being poor, he removed to London in 1020, where 
he became servant to a tnantua-maker. This situation he 
exchanged in 1624 for one of a less menial character. His 
new employer was master of the Salters Company, who, 
being unable to write himself, engaged Lilly to keep his 
accounts, and to perform domestic offices. In 1627 his 
master died, whereupon Lilly married the widow, with whom 
he received the sum of 1000/.; but this lady dying within a 
few years, ho immediately took another wife, and thus aug¬ 
mented his fortune by 500 1. In 1632 ho began the study 
of astrology under one Evans, a clergyman who had been 
expelled from his curacy for practising numerous frauds 
under pretence of discovering stolen goods. The fame 
which Lilly soon acquired for casting nativities and fore¬ 
telling events was such, that he was applied to, in 1G34, to 
ascertain, ‘ by the use of the Mosaical or Miner's Rods,' 
whether there was not extousivo treasure buried beneath 
the cloisters of Westminster Abbey. Permission having 
been obtained from the doan on condition that he should 
have his share of whatever might be found, • Lilly and 
thirty other gentlemen entered the cloisters one night and 
applied the hazel rods;’ but after they had disinterred afew 
leaden coffins, a violent storm arose, which so alarmed them, 
that they all took to thoir heels and ran home. In 1644 
lie published his first almanac, by the tille of ‘ Morlinus 
Anglicus, Junior,’ and such was the avidity with which the 
people received his prognostications, that the whole edition 
was sold in a few (lays, notwithstanding the ‘ mutilations 
the work had suffered from the licenser of mathematical 
works.’ Lilly was subsequently arrested by the commis¬ 
sioners of the excise, on the ground that they had been 
personally insulted ' by having their cloaks pulled on 
’Change,’ and that the Excise-office had been burnt, both 
which events were attributed to the malieioits predictions 
contained in liis treatise called * The Starry Messenger 
but upon its being proved that these events had happened 
prior to the publication of the work complained of, lie re¬ 
gained his liberty. During the contest between Charles 1. 
and the parliament, Lilly was consulted by the Royalists, 
with the king’s privity, as to whether the kmg should sign 
the propositions of the parliament, and lie received 20/. for 
his opinion. At the samo time lie was employed by the 
opposite party to furnish them with ‘ perfect knowledge of 
the oliiefost concerns of France,’ for which he received 50/. 
in cash and an annuity of 100/. pev annum. The latter he 
enjoyed only two years. Until the affairs of Charles de¬ 
clined he was a cavalier; hut after the year 1640, ho 
engaged heartily in the cause of tho parliament, and was 
one of the close committee to consult upon the king's 
execution. 

After burying his socond wife and marrying a third, lie 
died of palsy, June 9, 1681, and was buried atWalton-upim- 
Tlmmes. A tablet was placed over liis tomb in the clmncel 
of the church, with a Latin inscription commemorating his 
great astrological skill. Previous to his death he had 
adopted a tailor for his son by the name of Merlin Junior, 
to whom he bequeathed tho impression of his almanac, 
which had then been printed thirty-six years. ‘ Most of 
tho hieroglyphics,’ says Mr. Aubrey, * contained in this 
work were stolen from old monkish manuscripts. Moor, 
the almanac-maker, has stolon them from him, and doubt¬ 
less some future almanac-maker will steal them from Moor.’ 
The character of Lilly has been faithfully drawn by Butler 
under the name of Sidrophel, although some authors have 
supposed that character to have been intended for Sir Paul 
Neal. By tho tkeility with which he was enabled to impose 
upon the ignorance and superstition of all ranks of society, 
from the highest to the lowest, he succeeded in amassing 
considerable wealth. He was, to use the epithet of Dr. 
Nash, ‘ a time-serving rascal,’ who did not hesitate to 
resort to any kind of deceit, and even perjury, in order to 
free himself from a dilemma or gratify his lovo of money 
and retlown. After the Restoration ho made several appli¬ 
cations to the ministry to bo employed as a prophet, in which 
capacity he had been so liberally patronised by the previous 
government, but in every instance ho had the mortification 
of being refused. 

For S list of his published works the reader is referred 
to Dr. Hutton's ‘ Mathematical Dictionary.’ 

(Biagraphia Brit., fol., vol. v., p. 2964; Granger’s Bing. 
Hist. ; Wood's Athena Oxonienses ; Nash's Notes to Hu- 
dibras, 4to. edit., 1793, vol. iii.) 

LILY, LILYE, or LILLY,WILLIAM, an eminent echool- 
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master, was born at Odiham in Hampshire, about 1466, and 
at eighteen years of age was admitted a demy of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. Having taken the degree of B.A., he 
quitted the University, and travelled towards the East, with 
the intent of acquiring a knowledge of the Greek language. 
Ho certainly remained five years at Rhodes, but it is not 
quite so certain, os Pits and Wood assert, that tie went for 
religion’s sake to Jerusalem. From Rhodes he went to 
Romo and studied. On his return to England in 1509, ho 
settled in London, set up a private grammar-school, and 
became the first teacher of Greek in the metropolis. His 
success and reputation wero such, that, in 1512, Dean 
Colet, who had just founded St. Paul’s school, appointed 
him tho first master. He filled this useful and laborious 
employment for near twelve years, and in that time edu¬ 
cated some youths who afterwards rose to eminence in 
life, among whom wero Thomas Lupset, Sir Anthony 
Denny, Sir William Paget, Sir Edward North, and Ice¬ 
land the antiquary. Lily died of tho plague, at London, 
in February, 1523, at tho age of 54, and was buried in 
tho north cliurch-yard of St. Paul’s. Lily’s principal 
literary production was his • Brevissima Institute), seuRatio 
Grammatioes Cognoscendi,' 4to., Loud., 1513. It lias pro¬ 
bably passed through more editions than any other work of 
its kind, and is still commonly known as ‘Lily’s Grammar.’ 
Tho English rudiments wore written by Colet, and the pre¬ 
face to tho first edition by Cardinal Wolsey. The English 
Syntax was written by Lily ; also the rules for the genders 
of nouns, beginning with ‘ Propria qum Maribus; ’ and 
those for the preterperfect-tenses and supines, beginning 
with ‘ As in prseseuti.' The Latin Syntax was chiefly flic 
work of Erasmus. See Ward’s Preface to his edition of 
Lily’s Grammar, ftvo. 1-iond., 1732. Lily numbered Eras¬ 
mus awl Sir Thomas More among his intimate friends. 
(Wood, Athena Oxonienses, Bliss’s edit.; Chalmers’s Biogr. 
Diet.; Tanner, Bib!. Brit. Hib.) 

LILYBCEUM. [Sicily.] 

LIMA, the capital of the republic of Peru in South 
America, is situated in 12° 2'34" S. lat. and 76° 58'W. 
long., about six miles from its port Callao, which is on the 
shores of the Pacific. [Callao.] The road from Callao to 
Lima rises gradually, and the great square of the capital is 
560 feet above the level of tho sea. Lima is built in a spa¬ 
cious and fertile valley, traversed by a small river called 
Kimac, a name which has been corrupted by the Spaniards 
into Lima. The river washes tho northern walls of Lima, 
and over it there is a handsome stone bridge leading to tho 
suburbs of St. Lazaro, and to the Alameda, or public walk. 
The city is walled round, but the walls are low, and were 
originally erected to protect it against any sudden incur¬ 
sions of the Indians. The bouses are low, and have rarely 
more than one floor: they are ligblly built, on account of 
the frequent earthquakes, which have repeatedly reduced 
the city to ruins. The streets are regular and wide, but 
the pavement is extremely bad, consisting of largo round 
stones, laid without the least regularity. There are no 
flags for foot passengers. Tho number of houses with glass 
windows towards the streets is on the increase, but they are 
not yet numerous. Tho roofs arc made of coarse linen eloth 
or earie, tho tolal want of rain rendering more substantial 
roofs unnecessary. Tho city occupies a nearly triangular 
space, tho base or longest side extending along the banks 
of the river. A fino street leads from the bridge to the 
Plaza Mayor, or great square, in the midst of which is a 
largo fountain, with o bronze statue of Fame in its centre, 
and at its angles fouv small basins. On the north side of 
the square is the government palace, formerly occupied by 
the viceroys; it is a largo but gloomy-lookmg edifice. On 
the east side of the square are the cathedral and the archi- 
episcopal palace; the former is a handsome building of con¬ 
siderable extent. On the west side, w||ioli faces the cathe¬ 
dral, is the town-liall and tho city prison; tlio south sido is 
occupied by private houses, generally built in a good style. 

Lima has fifty-six churches, and before the revolutionary 
war there wore forty-six convents of monks and nuns; but 
most of them have since been abolished. It is not deficient 
in institutions for the instruction of the higher classes, hav¬ 
ing three colleges or higher schools, a collegq of medicine 
and surgery, a university, and a botanic garden. There are 
also several charitable institutions, and among them sixteen 
hospitals for sick persons and two foundling hospitals. 
Great sums of silver have been eoined at different times in 
the mint of Lima. 

3 Q 2 
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ITw population amount* to aoout 70,000 persons. The 
number of creoles i* about 20,000, and they constitute the 
most numerous class of inhabitants. There are 10,000 free 
mulattos, and an equal number of slaves. The Indians 
and mestizos living in the city and suburbs amount to 
nearly 12,000. The manufactures are not numerous nor 
extensive. The principal manufactured articles are uten¬ 
sils and vessels of silver, gilded leather, and cotton-cloth; 
gold lace and epaulettes are of excellent workmanship. 
Among the creole inhabitants are many rich families who 
owe their fortunes to the mines, and are now large landed 
proprietors. Though the produce of the mines has greatly 
fallen off, gold and silver still constitute the principal arti¬ 
cles which are sent to foreign countries. (Ulloa, Voyage to 
South America j Humboldt; Meyen’s Reise um die Welt; 
Haigh, Sketche s qf Buenos Ayres, Chile, and Peru; Cam¬ 
paigns in Venezuela, &v,) 

LIMA. (Zoology.) [Pjsctinidje] 

LIMA CELL A. [Limacinea; Limax.] 

LIMACI'NA. [IIVALAtiDJt, vol. xi„ p. 372.] 
LIMACI'NEA, M. de Blainville's name for his third 
family of Pulmobranchiata, the first order of his second sub¬ 
class, Paracephalophnra Monoica. M. do Blainvillo thus 
deflues the family (‘Genus Helix, Linn.’):— 

Animal very variable in form; the head provided with 
two jiair of tenlacu/a completely retractile into the interior, 
tlio posterior pair longest, carry ing the eyes on their extre¬ 
mities ; one tooth in the upper lip; the lingual mass small 
and eoverod with a skin beset with microscopic teeth. 

Shell of a form as variable as tlie body of tho animal, 
rarely subampullaccous, often normal, oval or globular, 
sometimes turriculatcd, pupaceous or discoid, almost con¬ 
stantly without an epidermis, rarely hairy (velue), with the 
summit always blunt; the apertuie round, semilunar, oval 
or angular, hut never notched. 

M. de Blainville adds, as an observation, that all the ani¬ 
mals of this family are terrestrial, and that all feed on 
vegetable substances.* 

The following are the genera comprehended under the 
Limacinea in tho ‘Malacologic* of tlie author above quoted: 

Suecinea, comprehending also Amphibulimus of La¬ 
marck, 

Bulimus, comprehending also Bulimulus of Leach. 
Achatina, comprehending also the genera Liguus of 
Denys do Montfort, and Polyphemus of the sumo author. 
Clausilia. 

Pupa, comprehending also the gonora Chondrus of 
Cuvier, Oibbus of Denys de Montfort, Vertigo of Muller, 
and Partula of De F6russac. 

Tomogeres of De Montfort ( Anostoma of Lamarck;. 
llelix, comprehending tho genera Carocolla, Lam.; 
Jberur, De Montf.; Caracolus, De Montf.; Acavus, Do 
Montf.; Helicella, Lant.; and Zonites, Do Montf. 

Ilelicolimax (Vitrine), including the genus Helicarton 
of Do F6russae. 

Testaeella. 

Parmaeella. 

Limacella. 

Limas, including the genera Aiion, FAr.; Philomtquc, 
of Rafluesque; and Eumile, of the last-named author. 
And 

Onchidium, incfiiding Veronicella, Bluinv. [Hsi,ici»«; 
Limax.] 

UMAX, tho Latin name for those air-breathing nakod 
castropudous mollusks. so injurious to the agriculturist and 
horticulturist, vernacularly known by the name of Slugs. 

Linntous employed the term Limax us a generic appella- 
tiou for the naked slugs, placing tho genus at the head of 
his ( Vermes) Mollusea, and comprehending under it eight 
species, all terrestrial excepting the last, viz. L. papillosus, 
to which he aujgM the European Ocean as a locality, 
adding that the animal is submarine, and should probably 
be rather referred to the genus Doris. 

The following is the definition given by Lransous:— 
Body oblong, repent, with a fleshy shield above and a 
longhudinal flat disk below. A dextral lateral foramen 
for jnq genitals and excrements. Four tentaclesiaose the 
motpi. <*Syet Nat.’ed, 12, 1767.) 

In addition to this employment pf the term, Linnieus used 
the word Limax to designate the soft parts of must of the 
genera of hn (Vermes) Testacea, indeed of alt that progress 

* Sot »ot»—TsrtsostK »kick If. 4* Msht'flU* tnluAos 1 b Dm httilv, fetfe 
yriiwtpsUy on sank.warm. 


upon ft flattened disk or foot, marine ae well as terrestrial; for 
the very imperfect information of the time when he wrote did 
not enable him to make those distinctions which modem 
zoologists have pointed out, aided by more eopioue mate¬ 
rials, and by the labours of accurate sootomisU and observers 
bestowed upon those materials. Thus we find in the ‘ Sy*. 
tema Naturae,’ ‘ Conus. Animal Limax. - —‘ Cypraa. Ani¬ 
mal Limax.’— 'Bulla. Animal Limax.’—* Volata. Animal 
Limax.' In short, the animal of each genus of his * Vni- 
valvia spirit regulari,’ with the exception of Argonauta 
and Nautilus, is stated to be sl Limax, and the some animal 
is also assigned to Patella, which stands at tho head of his 
* Umvalcia absque spira regulari.' . 

Cuvier, in the first edition of his ‘ Rfigne Animal’(1817), 
places the ' Limaces’ (Limax, Linn.) at tho head of his 
Pulmones Terrestres, nearly all of which be describes as 
having four tentacles ; two or tlireo only of very small size 
not having exhibited the lower pair—‘n’ont pas laissd voir 
la pairc infeneurc.’ Those among tliem, be adds, which 
have no apparent shell formed, according to Linnaeus, the 
genus Limax, which Cuvier subdivides into the groups of 
the Limaces, or slugs properly so called (Limax, Linn.); 
tho Tesiacciles ( Testaeella. Lam.) ; and the Parmacelles 
(. Parmaeella , Cuv.). In the last edition of the ‘ Regne Ani¬ 
mal’ (1830), lie adds under Limax the subdivisions distin¬ 
guished by De Ferussac, viz. Arion and Vagimdus. 

In both editions ho describes tho Limaces proprement 
dtls us having an elongated body, and for a mantle a fleshy 
compact disk, which occupies the anterior part of tho body 
alone, and covers tho pulmonary cavity only. This disk 
contains, he adds, in many spooios, a small oblong and flat 
shell, or at least a calcareous secretion in lieu or it. The 
orifice of respiration is on the right side, towards tlie front, 
and tlio anus is pierced at its posterior border. The four 
tentacles ure put forth and withdrawn by unrolling them¬ 
selves (en so dfiroulunt) like the fingers of gloves, and the 
head itself can bo withdrawn in part under the disk of the 
mantle. Tlio organs of generation open under the right 
upper tentacle. There is but ono jaw (upper), in the form 
of a dcntilaled crescent, which serves them to gnaw with 
much voracity the herbs and fruits to which they do so 
much damage. Their stomach is elongated, simple and 
membranous. 

Lamarck (‘Histoiro Naturolle des Ammaux sans Verttl- 
lires,’ tom. vi., purt ii., 1822) thus defines Ins Limaciens :~~ 
Branchial creeping (rampantes), under the form of a vas¬ 
cular not upon the wall (paroi) of a particular cavity, the 
aperture of which is a hole which the animal contracts or 
dilates at its pleasure. Thoy respire the free air only. 

Tlie same zoologist remarks that the Limaciens consti¬ 
tute a natural family and a very remurkuble ono, inasmuch 
as the animals which compose it are tho only ones among 
the Gastropods whose respiiatory organ, which is truly 
branchial, breathes nothing but free air, and he thence 
names them Pneumobranches. These mollusks, he con¬ 
tinues, are naked or nearly entirely naked. Their body is 
elongated, creeping upon a ventral disk which is not sepa¬ 
rated from it, and boraered on the sides by a mantle winch 
is most frequently very narrow. Originally from the waters 
(originates des eaux*), they live habitually in their neigh¬ 
bourhood ; but some inhabit, nevertheless, places which are 
at a distance from the water, but nearly always in cool and 
humid localities. They have accustomed tbemselves (ils 
se sont accoutum£s) to breathe air with their bronchia ; so 
that this habit has beoome a necessity to them. Here it is, 
for tho first time, as regards the mollusks, that the free air 
is the fluid breathed. This fluid penetrates by a hole, and 
without either trachea or bronchia into a particular cavity 
which is not divided into many partitions (loges) or cellules, 
but on tlie walls of which little lace-like vessels or a vascular 
net-work (des cordonnets ou des lacis de vaisseaux) creep 
in divers forms and receive the influence of the respiration. 
A similar or analogous cavity is found in a great number of 
the Trachelipods ; but in those which respire air only, the 
influence of this fluid, being very superior to that of water, 
requires in the organ presented to it only a very small 
surface. Titus the vascular lace-like work (cordonnets 
vasculaires) which creeps over the walls of the cavity„and 

• Her© Lamarck’* system of progressive development, Jto. Mtd the effect 
it had upon hit view* peep* eat. Be* hi* Life, ante* p. 280 , lie here pro¬ 
nounce* terrestrial animal* to be * Originolre* de* eaux/ and would have u* 
believe that having accustomed themselves—’why, he doe* not tell \w- to 
bivAthe air, the habit ha* beoome a iteceflsitf, and to they have lwrotpe tor-* 
wtrUii. 
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which in that respect resembles the same parts in the Iima- 
oians, project very little; whilst in those which respire 
water only tho cavity offers very projecting and vascular 
parts (such as pectinated laminae of different sizes) to the 
influence of the fluid respired. The branchial cavities of 
which we are speaking, even that which is adapted for 
breathing air only, cannot be reasonably confounded with 
a lung, which is a respiratory organ of a particular fashion, 
adapted to organizations of a superior order, an organ 
which ig essentially cellular, and into which tho fluid 
respired ie introduced at least by an internal trachea, and 
often by bronchia) besides. This modification, then, of tho 
respiratory organ has peculiar characters which branchiee 
or gills, whatever be their form and situation, never offer. 
If, in order to determine the name or the kind (espfiee) of 
a respiratory organ, that organ is considered only with refer¬ 
ence to tho fluid respired, then all animals which respire 
free air may he said to possess a lung; hut if, in order to 
facilitate the study of the different modifications of organs 
which serve for respiration, and in order to seize the means 
which nature has employed to offocl the progressive compo¬ 
sition of the animal organization as well us its perfection, 
one considers the characters proper to each sort of respira¬ 
tory organ, it will bo then evident that no mollusk nor any 
other invertebrate animal respires by means of a lung, 
although many among them respire the free air. Besides, 
independently of tho particular and well-known structure 
of every lung, tho air never penetrates except by the mouth 
of the auinml, whilst in every respiratory organ distinct 
from a lung tlio fluid respired, whatever it be, is ulways 
introduced by another passage. To confound objects so 
different, each of which is appropriated to tho degree of 
organization to which it belongs, and can only exist in an 
organization of that degree, is, in our opinion, to render tho 
knowledge of the order of nature in her productions impos¬ 
sible. In fact, in the course of the animal kingdom, such 
a function could not he executed except by an organ or 
system of organs differently modified, because it must bo 
m relation with the btate of organization of which it forms 
a part. 

To return, continues Lamarck, to the particular object 
beforo us, I will say that branchiee, although they present 
themselves under a multitude of forms und different situa¬ 
tions, never resemble, notwithstanding, a lung. This re¬ 
spiratory organ, then, is peculiar; and we know that it has 
the power of habituating itself to respire air. In fact many 
crustaceans which live nearly constantly on land respire 
there this last fluid only with their branchue. If the Co- 
limaces, as well as the Limncans, have a branchial cavily 
similar to that of the Lunarians, and breathe the free air 
only, this cavity is also the same us that of the Meluntans 
and other Trachelipods which breathe water only. But in 
the first the respiratory organ presents a small surface only 
to the fluid respired; whilst in tho second the organ in 
question offers a much larger extent of surface. In each 
case these organs arc always branchial, but udupted to the 
power of the influence of the fluid respired, and situated in 
analogous cavities. 

Tims far Lamarck, who concludes by comprehending under 
his Limaciam the following five genera: Onchidium, Par- 
macella, Limax, Testacella, and Vitrina. 

Tho second section of the Umacineans of M. de Blain- 
ville, or those which have the anterior border of the mantle 
enlarged into a species of buckler, the shell being null or 
nearly membranous, consist of the genera 7 ilrma or He- 
licolimax, Testacel/a, Parmacella, Lunacella, Limar, and 
Onchidium, together with their subdivisions, as noticed in 
the article Limacinba. With regard to the marine spe¬ 
cies, which Cuvier has approximated to these, M. de Blam- 
villo observes that they constitute liis genus Pcronia in his 
order of Cyclobranchians. [Cyclohranchiata, vol. viii., 
p. 240.] 

M. do Foruiwac’s conclusions on the subject of the Lin 
ridee may be gathered ft'om the present article and that on 
Helicidas, as may be the opinions of Mr. Gray on the 
distinction between Arion and Lirnax pointed out by De 
Ferussac, and Mr. Gray’s views with regard to the Arionida) 
and Limacidee. [HBLicin®, vol. xi, p. 109.] 

M. Hang arranges the Limac.ee of De Ffiru-sac (Limaciens 
of Lamarck, Limariucs of De Blainville, Nudilimaces of 
Lotrcille), as the first family of tho Pulmones Inoperculci 
of Do Ferussac (Pulmobranches of De Blainville), and makes 
it consist of the genera Onchis, Fir.; Onchidie, Cuv. ; Pe- 


ronia, De Blainv,; Onchidium, Buchanan; Veronicdla, 
De Blainv.; Vaginulue, De Fir.; having a general cuirass: 

The genera Limncella, Blainv.; Limax, Lam. (including 
Arion, Fir.); Parmacella, Cuv.; which have a partial cui¬ 
rass: and 

The genus Testacella (including the Plectrophore) of Fe¬ 
russac, which is without any cuirass. 

M. Deshayes, who praises Lamarck’s observations on the 
nature of tho respiratory organ of the terrestrial mollosks 
which breathe air, remarks (second ed. of Lamarck, tom. 
vii., 1836), at the end of Lamarck’s account of the Lima- 
cians above stated, that since the publication of the work of 
the latter many important treatises havo been published 
both on the family of tho Limacet and on tho terrestrial 
mollusks taken as a whole. The most complete and the 
most important of these works is, he observes, most cer- 
tuinly that of M. de Fdrussac, although it may not be with¬ 
out somo grave faults. The finished parts, laying aside the 
systematic ideas of tho author, offer a very satisfactory col¬ 
lection of observations for the study of the terrestrial mol- 
lusks. After adding that the friends of science ought to 
regret that there remains so much to he done in order to 
finish this great scientific enterprise, M. Deahayos proceeds 
as follows:—‘ We have already censured in the method or 
Lamarck the separation of the Gastropods and the Tracheli- 
pods, a separation artificial and useless, especially as regards 
the grand series of mollusks, where this division is tho less 
tolorablc, because there it is that thepassage of the Gastro¬ 
pods properly so called and of the Trachelipods is effected 
m themost imperceptible manner and by means of a curious 
scries of modifications. Cuvier, who, in his memoir on the 
Limaces and Helices, has justly advanced tho proposition 
that there scarcely exist any zoological characters proper 
for the distinction of these two genera, could not coincide 
in the opinion of Lamarck, and in this he was wisely imitated 
by the greatest number of zoologists. M. de Ferussac col¬ 
lected into two orders all tho air-breathing mollusks, accord¬ 
ing as they were or were not provided with an operculum. 
Those which are operculated are few, and consist of two 

f enora only, which we find among tho Trachelipods of 
.amarck. Those which are not operculated comprise a 
considerable number of genera grouped in families. The first 
is that of the Limaces, corresponding, exactly enough, with 
the family of Limaciam of Lamarck. It comprehends how¬ 
ever twelve genera, whilst that of Lamarck only contains 
flvo; but when we come to examine attentively these dif¬ 
ferent genera admitted by M. de Fdrussuc, we soon perceive 
that many are too uncertain to be definitely adopted. M. 
de Blainville himself lias rejoeted many of the genera of 
llus family which he had at first adopted; and in his ‘Trea¬ 
tise on Malacology ’ lie has reduced them to five. M. Cuvier, 
in the last edition of the ‘ Reg tie Animal,’ lias not adopted 
more than the genus Vaginulue, to which M. do Blainville 
has given the name of Peronia, which occasions a sad con¬ 
fusion in nomenclature. It will suffice, then, to add the 
gonus Vaginulus to the family of Limacians of Lamarck, to 
render it as complete as the most positive observations re¬ 
quire.’ 

Mr. Gray, as wo have seen in the article llelicidce, is of 
opinion that, at present, only a few genera, as Arion and 
Ileltcariou, For., Nanina, Gray, and Stenopus, Guilding, 
i an be referred with certainty to tlio Arionida), though he 
thinks it very probable that, when the animals of other 
shells arc known, many of them may be found to belong to 
that fumily. In this stale of our information we shall con¬ 
fine ourselves in this article to those forms of the miked truly 
terrestrial Limacidee which arc, forthe most part, populaily 
known under the name of Slugs, and shall notice the genein 
with external shells under their respective titles, though wo 
quite agree in the principle of the gcnoral similarity of tlio 
zoological characters of tho Limaces ayd Helices, and tlio 
almost imperceptible gradation of form among them. 
Vaginulus. (Ferussac.) 

Animal oblong, elongated, often very slender in its stalo 
of extension, convex above; a cuirass covering tho whole of 
the body, extending beyond it, and forming in front a sort 
of hood, wherein tho head can be withdrawn; mouth armed 
with an upper jaw; four contractile tentacles, the two upper 
ones long and oculiferous, the anterior short and, as it 
were, palmatod or bifurcated at their extremity; the foot 
oblong, elongated; the respiratory cavity towards tho’ 
middle of the body having its orilico behind, at the extrem¬ 
ity of a lung canal, and separated from the anus by a mem* 
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brane only J organs rf generation very distinct on the right, 
the male organ twing near the amt'll tentacle, and the orifice 
for the eggs towards the middle; nO terminal mucous pore. 

Shell null, there being neither rudimentary internal shell 
nor calcareous concretion. (Kang.) 

Example. — Vngimlm Taunatsi (Onehidium lave, 
Blainv.). 



V*gianlu«. a, the animal contracted -under-side; b, the animal extended and 
in progreisiuU. 


Geographical Distribution qf the Genus .—East and West 
Indies. M. Rang, who remarks that they have been said to 
be both torrefitrial and fresh-water, states that he never mot 
with them in Bourbon and Martinique, except in the woods 
and gardens under old fallen trunks. 

There is great confusion about the nomenclature of On- 
chidtum, Peronia, Veronicella, and Vagtnulus. Cuvier 
observes that Vagtnulus is different from Ottchtdium, with 
which M. de Blnlnville has united it, at the suihe time that 
he has detached the true Onchidun, to form his genus Pero¬ 
nia. It appears in fact, as M. IJeshayes observes, that M. 
de Blainville has made of the marine Onchidia of Cuvier 
his (De Blamville’s) genus Peronia, which lie places in his 
family Cyelobranchiata near Doris, and that he collects the 
fresh-water species under the genus Vaginulus, to which he 
unites his genus Veronicella, which last he has himself 
rejected. 

Limacella. (De Blainville.) 

Wo give a figure and description of this genus, premising 
that M. de Blainville himself, who separated it, says, that 
the combination of characters appears to him so anomalous 
that he doubts really whether ltd had well observed the 
mollusk on which he has established the genus. M. Rang 
however gives it a place in the family, merely copying the 
description and M. de Biainville’s expressions of doubt 
above stated. 

Qenerto Character.-"Animal elongated, subcylindrical, 
provided with a foot as long and ns large as itself, fiom 
which it is separated only by a furrow; enveloped in a I luck 
skin, forming at the anterior part of the back a sort of 
buckler for the protection of the pulmonary cavity, the 
orifice of which is at its right border; the orifices of tho 
generative apparatus distant, that of the oviduct at the pos¬ 
terior part of the right side, and communicating by a furrow 
with the termination of the male organ, situated at tho root 
of tho right tentacle. 

Example, Limacella Effortiana. 


* 



LlnuuKlla Elfortiana. 

Limax. 

Animal oblong, more or less elongated, demicylindrical, 
furnished with a Cikrass at the anterior part; head suffi¬ 
ciently distinct, retractile under thO cuirass, carrying two 
pairs of tentacles equally retractile, terminated m a rising 
(bouton), the tipper pair long and o uliferoui, tine lower pair 
short! foot great and oblong, the pulmonary civfty situated 
udder thb cuirass, anti opening untier its right Wto; orifice 
of the anas at the posterior border of that of the respiratory 
cavity; organs of generation United anti showing themselves 
at the right side anteriorly, near the great tentacle; some¬ 
times a terminal mucous pore. 

Shell.— A. rudimentary internal shell, or calcareous con¬ 
cretions in the thickhess of the cuirass, 
i Such is the general definition of Limax by M. Rang. 


He observes that M. do Ffirnssab seised oh certain anoma¬ 
lies in the characters of these rtiollUsks, which led the latter 
to separate a certain number, out of which he forms his 
genus Arion. M. Rang observes that this distinction has 
not been adopted by M. de Blainville, excepting for the esta¬ 
blishment Of two sections; but M. Rang thinks it bettor to 
form the whole into two subgenera, vis. Arion, Ffir,, and 
Umax, the latter consisting of the Slugs properly so called. 

M. de Blainville divides the genus Limax into four soc- 
lions: the 1st consisting of those spocies ill which the pul¬ 
monary orifice is very anterior, the tail carinated, and the 
rudiment of tho shell most evident. This section consists 
of the Grey Slugs; and Limax griseus is given as an ex¬ 
ample. 

The 2nd section consists of species whose pulmonary 
orifice is more posterior; the tail not carinated, hollowed at 
its extremity into a blind sinus, and the rudiment of the 
shell granulous. This section consists of the Bed Slugs 
(genus Arion, Do F6r.). The example given is Limax rttfus. 

The 3rd section consists of species whose buckler is not 
distinct, and which have the ocular tentacles club-shaped, 
and the others lateral and oblong (genus Philomique of Ra- 
flticsquel. The oxample given is Limax Oxyurus. 

Tho 4th section comprehends those spocies whose buckler 
is not distinct, and winch have tho two pairs of tentacles 
cylindrical, nearly on the same line, the smaller ones bumg 
between the greater (gonus Eumeles, Rofinesque). The 
oxample given is Limax nebulosus. 

The two last sections are not noticed by M. Rang; and 
Cuvier is of opinion that the two genera recorded by M. 
Rafinesque are too imperfectly indicated to be admitted 
into his (M. Cuvier’s) work. M. Rang also declines to 
admit them till there is more information on the subject. 

Subgenus Arion. 

Respiratory orifice situated comparatively forward, 
towards the anterior part of the buckler, which is rough 
(ohagruifie) and contains small calcareous concretions. 
There is a terminal mucous pore. 

Example, Anon rufus, gk., Limax rufus, Linn. This 
species is sometimes neatly quite black. 



Arion rufus. Rod Slug. 


Subgenus Limax. 

Respiratory orifice situated comparatively backwards; 
tho buckler is marked with fine and concentric stria), con¬ 
taining a testaceous rudiment which is solid but without 
any volutaforv impression. There is no terminal mucous 
pore. Example Limax antiquorum, F(t., Limax maxim us, 
Linn., Grey Slug. 



Umax antiquarum.For.,Umax maxima., Linn., Gray Slug. a. internal Shall; 
b. the same enlarfted 1 r, internal vlow of the shell from another Individual, 

Geographical Distribution of the Genus very wide; but 
the northern anti temperate countries of both continents 
seem to be plagued with a greater number than those of the 
torrid rone. They are found in Africa, and have been 
noticed at each extremity of that quarter of tiie globe. MM. 
Quoy and Gaimard describe somo frupa New Holland, 
and M. Rang saw them in India and in the Isle of France. 

Utility to Man .—Tho species of this genus can hardly be 
of any direct utility to man, with (he exception of the sup¬ 
posed virtues of a decoction or * bouillon’of Bed Slugs in 
disorders of the chest, whilst the injury which they Inflict 
on the garden aria the field is most devastating, notwith¬ 
standing the number of birds which prey upon them. Gar¬ 
deners are constantly racking their invention to flee them¬ 
selves front these devouring hosts. Quicklime, soot, fine coal 
ashes, anti saw-dust have been used as defences for young 
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an 4 t ? n ^ er P' ants - Tlia virtue of Ilia first is soon exhausted 
and too slugs do not care much for the second after awhile, 
but if the sool be plentifully and il-equently renewed it will 
keep them away in great measure. Coal-ashes, not too 
coarse, and saw-dust annoy them by sticking to their foot 
and impeding them. A stout, ooarse, horsehair line, such 
as is used for hangingclothes out to dry, coiled round the 
stems of wall fruit-trees and stretched along the wall, will 
operate as a protection to the fruit from both snails and 
slugs, in consequence of the bristly surface presented to 
them, and which they shrink from encountering. Care 
must of course bo taken that they do not got under it. 
Watering evening and morning with strong fresh lime- 
water is said to have a good effect, for it penetrates about 
the roots of the plants and into the earth, where they lie 
hid. Thin slices of any vegetable of which they are more 
fond than of the crop to bo protected will allure them, and 
they may be thus killed by scores early in tho morning by 
dividing them suddenly with a sharp instrument. The dead 
bodies should be loft on the spot as a bait, for wo have seen 
the living slugs preying upon the exposed bowels of the 
dead ones, most probably attracted by the half digested vege¬ 
table matter. Ducks destroy great numbers of these pests, 
whilst they improve tliemsolvos, but they are apt to trample 
down a young and delicate crop of vegetables. 

Obs.— M. Dcshayos, in the last edition of Lamarck (tom. 
vii., 1836), remarks that the great genus of the Limaces is 
not so easy to study as might he supposed; the colour of 
the species is easily modified, and everything leads to the 
belief that tlioy have been multiplied by those authors who 
have attached too great importance to these characters. M. 
Dc.slmyes presumes that the European species are less 
numerous than some naturalists suppose. Iu passing from 
the north to the south, the Limaces undergo modifications 
similar to those undergone by other mollusks; and when 
we have under our ejes a series of modifications impressed 
upon a species which has lived under different circumstances 
with regard to temperature, and when we remark that these 
modifications are capable of being reduceil to constant 
laws, we may believe that modifying agencies, which have 
acted with so much power on curtain races, have had 
an equal effect on others; and wo may foresee, by an 
induction not at ull forced, the future results of observa¬ 
tion on this subject. If wo see, in fact, species of Helices 
modified, we may bolievo that similar modifications have 
taken place in the Limaces. These modifications arc 
doubtless less easily recognised in the last-mentioned genus; 
for there is no solid shell by means of which they may 
bo traced. In this btate of tilings M. Dcshayos is of 
opinion that the only means which science offers for the 
distinction of tho different species of Limaces coming from 
tho warm and cold regions of Europe are to be found in a 
minute dissection. A comparison resting oil the form and 
disposition of certain internal organs would load, he doubts 
not, to satisfactory results. Cuvier, continues M. Dcshayos, 
it Ins anatomical memoir on the Helices and Limaces, has 
demonstrated all tho analogy which exists between these 
two genera. Thus those zoologists whoso habits of obser¬ 
vation enable them to discover the ordinary march of nature 
might expect to see filled up the considerable interval, in 
reference to the shell, which would seem to exist between 
the two genera. The marine mullusks have already offered, 
if not in tho same family, at least in tho same group, a 
phenomenon sufficiently similar to that which is exhibited 
among the Limaces and Helices. In many of the Limaces 
we find no trace of a shell; in others, some calcareous grains 
are observed in a sac included m tho thickness of the buckler, 
placed above the heart and bronchia. These grains agglu¬ 
tinated Constitute in a considerable number ofspecies a fiat 
calcareous plate, entirely internal; soon we find this plato 
coining out and showing some of its parts externally, while 
thp remainder is still embedded in the thickness of the 
mantle, but its free extremity begins to be twisted spirally. 
This sub-iutemal shell, quite incapable of containing the 
least part of the animal, increases gradually, changes its 
place when the organ of respiration changes its situation, 
and finishes by possessing, by very insensible degrees a deve- 
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as in certain Fttrines and in all the Helices. Of the dif¬ 
ferent degrees which exist between these two extremes of the 
series of these different modifications, zoologists have made 
so many genera. 

, M. Deshayes conduio* hit interesting observations by 


remarking that the history of the Limaces is, at the present 
day, become very considerable, and he finds it impossible 
to exhibit a complete view of it; for even the greatest bre¬ 
vity would lead him to overstep the limits which he neces¬ 
sarily imposed on himself in editing the work from which 
we have quoted. He refers the reader particularly to the 
memoirs of Cuvier for the anatomical part, and to the groat 
work of De Ffirussac for the history of the genus, the 
distinction of the species, and tho discussion of their 
characters. 

The reader will find parts of the organization of some of 
the Limaces, and a notice of thu preparations in the Royal 
College of Surgeons illustrating thorn, mentioned in the 
article Helicidcc, vol. xi., pp. 104, 105. 

Since the publication of that article, the 4th volumo of 
the ‘ Catalogue of the Museum of the Royal College of Sur¬ 
geons’ has appeared. Numbers 2297 to 2302 (Gallery), 
noth inclusive, exhibit the generative system of the Slags. 
Numbers 2303 to 2311, both inclusive, illustrate the samo 
system in the Snails (Helix). No. 2315 is a specimen of 
the spiculum amor is or calcareous dart of a Snail; and 
Numbers 2846 to 2849, both inclusive, are illustrative of 
the coitus in Helix aspersa. 

Parmarello. 

Animal elongated, oblong, demi-cylindrical, covered on 
the middle of the back by a rounded, oblong, fioshy cuirass, 
which is to a great extent free in front; head sufficiently 
distinct, carrying two pairs of retractile tentacles, the one 
superior, long and oouliferous, the other anterior and short; 
foot large and oblong; respiratory cavity under the posterior 
part of the cuirass, opening, as well as the anus, by a com¬ 
mon solution of continuity under its right border, a little 
backwards; orifice of generation single, noar the right ten¬ 
tacle. 

Shell flattened, calcareous, with a membranous epider¬ 
mis, oval, slightly bent in the direction of its width, with a 
summit marked by a deep sinus on the right sido poste¬ 
riorly, placed in the thickness of the cuirass, above the 
respiratory cavity. Cuvier remarks that the shell exhibits 
behind a slight commencement of a spire. 

M. do Blainville divides tho genus into two sections: tho 
1st consisting of species whose tail is not carinated, and 
whoso shell is subspiral (Example, P. Taunaisi and P. Pal- 
liolum, F6r.); the 2nd of species which are more depressed, 
the tail carinated and the shell scutiform (Example, P. 
Olivieri). 

Geographical Distribution qf the Genus. —M. de Blain- 
ville ( Mulacotogie ) observes that only two species are known, 
one from South America, the other from Persia.* Cuvier, 
in his ‘ Ri*gno Animal,' not ices tho species first known. Par- 
mace lla OUvieri, and says that there is another from Brazil 
(P. Pallwlum, F6r.), and some others from the Indies, 
meaning probably the East Indies. M. Rang, who remarks 
that the Parmacellre form a very natural genus, \ery closely 
approximating to the slugs, states that in Brazil they in¬ 
habit tho woods, but that at Bourbon and Madagascar he 
never found them oxcopt upon rocks near fresh-water tor- 
ronts. He adds that Olivier brought tho first specimen 
from Mesopotamia, and that it was this winch served for 
tho anatomical researches of Cuvier, under the name of P. 
Olivieri ; that M. do Ferussae has described another under 
the name of P. Palliolum ; and that lie (M. Rang) brought 
back from his voyage in tho Indian Seas two others, one of 
which, P. Ranglanus, has been described by M. do Fcrus- 
sao as an A non (‘ Bull, des Sciences,' February, 1827); tins 
was from the Isle of Bourbon and Madagascar. 

Example, Parmacella Olivieri. 

Locality, Mesopotamia. 
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M. Deshayes (2nd ed. Lam., tome vii., 1836) does not 
add to tho single species given by Lamarck, viz, P. Olivieri, 
• UMOfotwaisf 
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Cur., P Mesopotamia!, Oken; but he states that an animal 
coming frmp Brazil haa been sent tpM.de FCruaaac, and 
antvtomiaed byM. de BlainvMIe; and had been assigned by 
tlioso authors to the genus Parmacella. This animal, nc- 
oorditjg.to M. Deshayos, offer* nevertheless remarkable 
differences in the disposition Of tbe organs of generation: 
but he thinks that these characters do not appear sufficient 
fbr the Establishment of a genus. Since then, he adds, 
MM. Wbbb and Bertlielot, who have explored the Cana¬ 
ries with such scrupulous attention, have observed there a 
mollusk closely approaching the Parmacella!, and especially 
that from Brasil, and in their synoptic Prodromus (‘ Ann. 
des Sci. Nat,,' March, 1833) they have proposed to establish 
for it a genus under the name of Cryptella. But M. Des- 
hayes states that he waits for the description and figure 
before he pronounces on its admission Or rejection. 

LIMB- (Astronomy.) The edge of a planet is called its 
limb; also the edge of any circle which forms part of an 
astronomical instrument. 

LIMBILITE, a mineral so called by Saussure, which 
pecurs in the volcanie hill of Limburg. It is found in irre- 

ular sprains. Structure compact. Hardness C‘0 to 7-0. 

cratches glass easily. Colour honey-yellow. Melts into 
a black enamel. 

LIMBORCH, PHILIP VAN, was born at Amsterdam, 
the 18th of June, 1633, and was educated at the University 
of Utrecht. He was one of the most distinguished of the 
Remonstrant or Arminian theologians, whose tenets were 
condemned at the Synod ofDort in 1618. [Dort, Synod of.] 
In 16S7 he beoame pastor of tbe Arminian or Remonstrant 
church in Gouda; and in 1668 of another church of the 
same persuasion in Amsterdam. He was also professor of 
theology in the same place, in the college of the Remon¬ 
strant party. He died the 30th of April, 1712. 

Limoorrb was a man of considerable learning ; and his 
connection with the Arminian party, which suffered conside¬ 
rable persecution at that time from the Dutch govern¬ 
ment, probably led bim to espouse those principles of reli¬ 
gious liberty which distinguish most of his writings. He 
was on intimate terms with Locke ; and earned on an ex¬ 
tensive correspondence with him for many years. Several 
of <hi* letters are printed in the third 'volume of Locke’s 
Works. 

The most important of Limborcli’s works are: ‘Praestun- 
tivtm ac Eruditorum Virorum Enistol®,' Amst., 1660,1684, 
1704; this volume contains the letters of Arminius and the 
most eminent of his followers on the distinguishing tenets 
of their system. ‘Theologia Christiana,’ 1686; ‘DeVeritate 
Ecjigioms Christian®, arnica Collatio cum erudite Judmo,’ 
1687; ‘Historia Inquisitionis,’ 1G92 ; ‘ Commentarius in 
Acta Apostolorum et in Epistolas ad Romanes et Hobrseos,' 
1661. He also edited many works of the principal Arminian 
theologians. 

LIMBURG (Limliourg) was a province of the kingdom 
Of the Netherlands, as constituted after the overthrow of 
Napoleon. It consisted of the city of Maastricht and the 
couuty of Broenhove, a part of the Dutch portion of the 
duchy of Limburg, the Dutch portion of the upper quarter 
of Gelderland, a part of the bishopric of Liege, Austrian 
Gelderland, parcels of Brabant, Cloves, and Juliers, the little 
counties of Gronsfeld and Reckheim, and the lordships of 
Witten, Eya, andtSchlonackon, which formerly belonged to 
the. circle of Westphalia in Germany. This province is 
situated between 50* 44' and 51° 45' N. lat., and 4° 57' and 
6* 48' E. long. It is bounded on tho north by North Bra¬ 
bant end Gelderland, on the east by the Prussian provinces 
of the Rhine, -on the south by Liege, and on the west by 
(South Brabant and Antwerp. The figure of the province 
grows gradually narrower from south to north till ft ends in 
a point about two miles and a half broad; the area is about 
1S«D square miles, and the population (in 1838) nearly 
383,006. The surtaoe of the country is generally level, 
being diverged only ip the south-east part by some slight 
elevations, The Maas is the principal and thq only naviga¬ 
ble river. In the aborning province of Liege, tho banks 
of the mas are lofty end precipitous-; but in the pro¬ 
vince of Limburg there are elevations only at a distance 
from the sfream as ftur as Maastricht, from whieuplace the 
banks are low. In the valley watered by the Maas the soil 
ia very fertile, being covered with a rich black mould, In 
general the aou)h<weatern part of the province, especially 
in the district of Maastricht,.)** a fertile soil, even where 
it aotMfets of (day *r sand; but the north-west part of this 
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district'contains extensive heaths. .Qf the two other dis¬ 
tricts, Hasselt ana Rocrnmnde, the only fertile portions sre, 
in the first, the southern part between the rivers dear-and 

g amer (the former belonging to the basin of the Maas, the 
tier to that of the Schelde), and in the second, the part 
along the Maas: the remaining and larger portion of those 
two districts is ooeupied by great* tracts of heath and 
moor, where only a few cultivated spots ere met with. 
Besides this, a large part of tho great morass called Peel 
extends from North Brabant into the north of Limburg, 
and forms a desolate waste. The natural productions are 
corn, pulse, garden vegetables, fruit, madder, flax, tobacco, 
chicory; the chief mineral product is coal (150,000 tons 
annually), and St. Petersberg, near Maastrioht, yields 
good stone for building; the inhabitants have the usual 
domestic animals, poultry, and small game. Ttiey are 
very industrious agriculturists, and lmvo a good breed 
of cattle. There are no manufactures of importance in this 
province. The principal towns in the province of Limburg, 
betides Maastrioht, the capital [Maastricht], arc—Bilson, 
on tbe Demer, 2800 inhabitants; Hasselt, on the Demer, a 
pretty well-built town, with 6500 mb., and manufactures of 
lace and linen; Maseyk, on the left bank of the Maas, 3400 
inh.: Hecrlen, 4000 inh.; Rocrmonde, at tho junction of 
the Roer and the Maas, 4500 inh.; Sittard, 3400 inh.; 
Tongern, on tho Joar, formerly an important town, 4000 
inh.; St Tron, between Brussels and Liege, has manufac¬ 
tures of small-arms, lace, &c., 8000 inh.; Vaels has a groat 
manufactory of woollen cloth, and 2500 inh.; Venloo, a 
strongly fortified town on the right hank of the Maas, has 
5200 inh.; Weerdt, on the Bree, lias great brandy distil¬ 
leries, and 5500 uih. 

In conscquenc of the Revolution of 1830, the province 
of Limburg was divided between Holland and the new 
kingdom^ of Belgium. The division, as sanctioned by treaty 
in 1831, i» stated in detail in a preceding article. [Bel¬ 
gium.] We liaie now only to add, that the province of 
Limburg, belonging to the kingdom of the Netherlands, 
has an area of 530 square miles, and 15G,000 inhabitants: 
and that the Belgian province of Limburg has an area of 
970 square miles and 227,000 inhabitants. Belgium how¬ 
ever is at present in possession of nearly all the portion of tho 
province that is assigned to Holland by the last treaty, and 
it is now (December, 1838) uncertain how the difference 
will he decided. [Netherlands.] 

LIME. [Calcium.] 

LIME, Medical Properties of. Though lime exists hi 
almost all plants, yet it is more particularly the characteris¬ 
tic element of animal structures, into which it is introduced 
with the food, as well as often by the water drank, especially 
when hard. A deficiency of lime in the body causes a 
softness of the bones to result; while an excess of it occa¬ 
sions preternatural induration of the bones, morbid growths 
from them, or exostoses, ossifications of the cartilages, of 
the heart and arteries, as well as depositions of calcareous 
concretions m lanous glands and cavities, such as tho 
urinary bladder. [Calculus.] The action of lime on the 
human system varies considerably according to the state in 
which it is when introduced into or applied to it Thus 
quick-limo is violently cscharotic, causing inflammation 
and often decomposition of the part which it touches, and 
is never employed save when the actual destruction of the 
part is intended. In a state of great dilution, such as that of 
lime-water, or when rendered mild by combination with car¬ 
bonic acid or phosphoric acid, it scarcely produces any imme¬ 
diate or direct action beyond what results from its combining 
with the acids of the stomach, and, if in considerable quan¬ 
tity, absorbing the mucous and other secretions, u like¬ 
wise cheeks tbe secretions of mucous membranes with 
which it is not brought into contact, such as those of the 
bronchia. After its absorption into the system, it augments 
the secretion of the kidneys, and at the same time hinders 
the excessive formation of uric acid. 

Lime-water has an effeet beyond what results from its 
combining with any excess of acid, creating diarrheas, for 
it acts as an astringent and tonic. Hence it removes a ten¬ 
dency to the disease, as well as oures it, when debility is 
the CRuie. Its action is often promoted by combination 
with aromatics, as in the aromatic confection, and occa¬ 
sionally with opium. Carbonate of lime in tbe form of pre¬ 
pared chalk acta in a similar way, but is accompanied with 
a disengagement of carbonic acid, which is sometimes bene¬ 
ficial, at other times distressing to the patient. [Antacids; 
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Astringents.] Lime-water is often the most effectual 
means of reconciling the stomach to a milk-diet, and is jdso 
of great sorvice in removing the tendency to the generation 
ofwormB. [Anthelmintics.] Lime-water with olive oil 
is a useful application to burns. 

Chloride of lime appears to exercise a specific power over 
the lymphatic vessels and glands, increasing their activity, 
so that under its influence various swellings and indura¬ 
tions have first softened and then disappeared. This is the 
more remarkable as bronchocele, or enlargement of the 
thyroid gland, seems to be caused chiefly by drinking water 
abounding in calcareous salts. Chloride of lime has boon 
strongly recommended in scrofula. It is generally given 
in the form of solution, but in a dry state, with extract of 
conium, it is even more useful. 

The great tendency of chloride of lime to absorb hu¬ 
midity from the air renders it of much utility in preserving 
steel and surgical instruments from rust. Hence tho pre¬ 
sence of a portion of it in chests sent to sea protects the 
fine edge from erosion. For the use of the chloride (hypo¬ 
chlorite) of lime as a disinfecting agent seo Antiseptics 
and Chlorine. 

Phosphate of limo has been recommended in rickets awl 
other diseases of the bones in which this earth is deficient. 
Its utility is increased by using at the same time phosphate 
of iron, or, if that cannot be obtained, tho sesquioxide or 
rust of iron. This salt and many other salts of lime exist 
in different mineral waters, and some of their effects are 
due to this impregnation. [Mineral Waters.] 

LIME. [Manure.] 

LIME TREE. [Tilia.] 

LIMERICK, an inland county of the province of Mun¬ 
ster, in Ireland, bounded on the north, except at the city of 
Limerick, by the river Shannon, which separates it from 
the county of Clare, on tho oast by the county of Tipperary, 
on the south by the county of Cork, and on the west by the 
county of Kerry. According to tho map of Ireland pub¬ 
lished under the superintendence of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, it is situated between 
52° 17' and 52° 47' N. lat., and between 8° 5' and 9° 22' W. 
long., and extends from O’Brien’s Bridge on the north, to 
tho Cork boundary at Knockea on the south, 35 statute 
miles, and from Abbeyfoale on the west, to tho Tipperary 
boundary at Ganltybeg on tho oast, 54 miles. Tho area, 
according to the same map, is 47!),580 statute acres, or 740 
statute square miles, inclusive of the county of the city of 
Limerick. It is elsewhere estimated at 640,621 acres, of 
which 546,640 are cultivated, and 91,981 are unimproved 
bog and mountain; but this calculation is probably much 
more accurate in the relative proportion of arable and waste 
than in their united absolute extent. In 1831 the gross 
population was 248,201. 

The general character of the surface of Limerick is that 
of an extended undulating plain, sloping with a gentle de¬ 
clivity towards the Shannon on tho north, and surrounded 
on its southurn and western borders by a well defined 
margin of mountain groups and billy uplands. A moun¬ 
tainous tract occurs also in the north-eastern extremity of 
the county, between which and the mountains on the south 
tho plain spreads eastward into Tipperary. Tho group 
on the north-east constitutes the southern extremity of 
that extensive chain which, commencing at Keeper moun¬ 
tain and its subordinate range in Tipperary and Limerick, 
runs northward to the King’s County, where it terminates 
in the range of Slieve Bloom. The names of the Slicve 
Phelim and Bilboa mountains aro applied to those subor¬ 
dinate portions of the Keeper group which spread southward 
into the counties of Limerick and Tipperary respectively, 
and it is by tho declivities of thoso united ranges that tho 
lovel district uniting those counties is limited on the north. 
The general direction of the Sliove Phelim hills is from 
north-east to south-west, and this is also tho course pursued 
by the streams descending from them. Those streams, 
foiling into tho Bilboa river, which runs westward along the 
foot of the mountains of that name out of Tipperary, form 
the Mulkom river. Tho Mulkern, increased by the New¬ 
port descending direct from Keeper, carries a good body of 
water to the Shannon, which it enters a little above the 
city of Limerick. The county between the western declivi¬ 
ties of the Slieve Phelim hills and the Shannon is, towards 
tho extremity of the county, flat and boggy, but lias a 
leasingly diversified surfece along the banks of the Mul- 
orn. The villages of Cappamore, Abingtou, and Annaootty 
P. C., N oi 849. 


are situated on tbis river. About midway between ibe 
embouchure of the Mulkern and O’Brien’s Bridge, at the 
extremity of the county, is Castle Connell, a well built 
small town, surrounded by delightful scenery. It is built 
on the eastern side of the Shannon, which, flowing between 
well-timbered banks, chiefly occupied by demesnes and 
pleasure-grounds, forms a scries of precipitous rapids of un¬ 
common grandeur, the principal of which is known as 
tho Leap of Doonass. Tue valley of the Shannon is here 
contracted by the Slieve Baughta mountains on tho one 
side, and the range of Keeper on the other, and presents 
features of a highly grand and striking character through¬ 
out a distance of several miles. 

The principal features of tho groat pluin of Limerick, ex¬ 
tending from tile Mulkern westward and southward to the 
mountains on the borders of Kerry and Cork, are the rivers 
Maigue and Deel, which traverse it from south to north in 
nearly parallel courses. The basin of the Maigue embraces 
the entire eastern and south-eastern division of the county. 
This river lias its source in the high land stretching south¬ 
ward to Charlevillu, in the county of Cork, from whence it 
runs a little west of north to tho Shannon, and pretty nearly 
bisects the central plain of Limerick. Its chief feeders liave 
their sources among the mountains which occupy the south¬ 
eastern division of tlie county. These consist of a continua¬ 
tion of the great Gaultee range, and of a detached group 
called the Castle Oliver mountains, rising at a short distance 
from its western extremity. Thu Looba, formed by the 
streams descending from the northern and north-western 
declivities of the latter, runs westward from Kilflnuan by 
the decayed town of Kilmallock through a rich grazing 
country, and joins tho Maigue near its source. The Star 
river, rising near Galbally, in the interval between tho 
Gaultee and Custle-Oliver mountains, traverses a similar 
vein of deep pasture and tillage lauds in a north-western 
course through Bruff, and joins the Maigue about five miles 
from its junction with the Looba. The Camogue, the most 
considerable stream of the three, rises on the borders of 
Tipperary in the open country skirting the northern declivi¬ 
ties of the Gaultees, and runs nearly parallel to the Star, at 
an average distance of about five milos, by Hospital and 
Six-mile-Bridgc, to a mile above Croom, where it moots tho 
Maigue, which, five miles below the point, becomes navi¬ 
gable at Adure. From Adare to the Snannon is a distance 
of twelve miles of navigable river. The only striking feature 
of the plain watered by the above tributaries of the Maiguo 
is Loch Gur, a picturesque sheet of water three-quarters 
of a mile in length, embosomed among romantic knolls, 
sonic of which have a considerable elevation, about midway 
between Six-mile-Bridgo and Bruff. A cave and tho ruins 
of a strong fortress on an island in tho lake add to tho in¬ 
terest of the scene. From the summit of Knockfennel, one 
of tho hills forming the busin of tho lake, a magnificent 
view is obtained of the surrounding plain, comprising tho 
greatest extent of arable land unencumbered with bog in 
Ireland, bounded by an imposing amphitheatre of distant 
mountains. Tho country north of the Camogue, between it 
and the Mulkern and Shannon, have a more varied surface 
than that above described. Tho conical hills of Kilteely 
and Knockdirk, Pallas Ilill, and tho hill of Knoekrua, rise 
within a short distance of oue another on the Tipperary 
border, about midway betwoen tho moro marked mountain 
boundaries which limit tho plain on the north and south 
Several minor heights rise throughout the plain imme¬ 
diately south of tlio liberties of Limerick, which lie along 
the Shannon. Tho small town of Pallasgrean is situated on 
the Tipperary side of this district, Caherconlibh about its 
centre, and Patrick’s-woll, towards tho Maigue, on the road 
from the city of Limerick to Adare. 

Tho county west of the Maiguo for about two-thirds of its 
extent has much tho same character of surface as the dis¬ 
trict last described, the remaiuder being included in the 
mountainous region stretching wostwnrd into Kerry. It is 
watered by the Deel, a river of nearly equal size with the 
Maigue, and also navigable for three miles above tho 
Shannon, into which it falls below Askeaton. The lower 
portion of the courses both of the Deel and Maiguo is 
through so flat a country that their respective valleys are 
scarcely observable, but in tho district intervening between 
their sources there is a good deal of high ground, particu¬ 
larly about the small town of Ballingarry, in tho neighbour¬ 
hood of which are the steep hill* ofXnockfeeruha and Kil- 
moody; the former of which has an elevation of 907 feet. 
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The valley of the upper Heel lie* between these heights on 1 
the east, and the high country towards Kerry on the weBt, 
which latter rises round this margin of the level district in 
a continuous sweep of upwards of twenty miles in compass 
from Drumoullagher, at the head of the river, to Shana- 
golden and the Shannon. The town of Newcastle is situated 
on the south-western border of the plain between the river 
Bnd these mountains; and lower down upon the Deel, on the 
road from Adore to Newcastle, is Rathkeale, the most con¬ 
siderable place, next to the city of Limerick, in the county. 
At the northern extremity of the mountain-range the de¬ 
tached hilt of KnoekpatricW rises boldly between the town 
of Shanagolden and the Shannon. From Shanagolden 
westward the surface is rough and hilly, rising at the distance 
of two or three miles from the Shaunon into sterile tracts 
of bog and mountain, which spread southward and west¬ 
ward into the counties of Cork and Kerry, forming alto¬ 
gether a mountainous area of 900 square miles. The village 
of Glin is situated on the shore of the Shannon under the 
northern termination of these highlands, in the north¬ 
western extremity of the county. The mountains which 
rise in a continuous ridge towards the valley of the Deel are 
backed by other groups running east and west, the valle\ s 
formed by which are traversed by various streams, which 
join the Goale and Feale rivers, running westward into 
Kerry. On the Feale, at its junction with the Ulahauo, 
which descends from one of these glens, is situated the town 
of Abboyfealo, in tho extreme south-west of the county, and 
nearly in the centre of the mountainous region above men¬ 
tioned. 

Although tho Shannon does not lose the character of a 
river until after passing beyond tho bounds of this county, 
yet far all the purposes of commerce it is equivalent to an 
equal length of sea-coast from Glut to Limerick, a distance, 
including the windings of the river, of about .15 miles. With 
the exception of a few points, which may be improved at a 
small expense, the navigable channels of this part of the 
river are capable of admitting vessels of heavy burthen as 
far as the pool of Limerick, situated about two miles below 
the city. At present there is a great deficiency of beacons, 
buoys, and marks to guide vessels in these channels, and 
there are no suitable piers or landing-wharfs along the 
shnre. Several such works aie however contemplated by 
the present commission for the improvement of the Shan¬ 
non, including piers at Glin and Kilteery, of an estimated 
cost of 6879/. and t83(i/. respectively, and quays at Foynos 
and Askoaloti, the estimated cost of the latter being 900/. 
It is also proposed 1o widen and deepen tho channel of the 
Maigue, as well as tho old branch canal and basin connect¬ 
ing that river with the town of Adare, so as to form an in¬ 
land navigotion for vessels of considerable draught, of 12 
miles from the Shannon. [Shannon.] 

The leading lines of road diverging from Limerick to 
Clonmel, Cork, and Traleo are carried nearly in straight 
lines over the open country. The two latter lines pass 
through the principal plaoes in the county, the Cork road 
running by Bruff and Killraalloek, and that to Tralee by 
Patrick's-well, Adare, Rathkeale, Newcastle, and Abbey- 
leale. A new road by Groom to Cnarlcville, and thence to 
Cork, is in progress. The opening of several new roads by 
government in 1A29, through the mountainous district sur¬ 
rounding Abbeyraale, has had tho host effect in promoting 
peaceful and industrious habits among tho population of 
that portion of the counties of Limerick, Cork, and 
Kerry. 

A line of railroad from Dublin through Limerick, along 
the southern bank of the Shannon, to Tarbert in Kerry, has 
been recommended by the commissioners appointed to con¬ 
sider and reoommoud a general System of railways for 
Ireland, 

The climate is remarkably good, and the least variable 
of that of any of tho western counties of Ireland. Instances 
of longevity ere very numerous 

Geology -—The level part of the county consists of the 
carboniferous limestope of the, central plain of Ireland. 
The mountain groups,and detached eminencos ot its eastern 
dud southern margins are farmed by the protrusion of older 
took*, end the high lands on the west .consist of made recent 
series superimposed. The Stieve Pherhq and Bilbos groups, 
bn common with the extensive range of which they form a 
part, consist of a nucleus of clay-slate supporting flanks of 


Phelim group the yellow sandstoiie disappears and ihe clay- 
date is bordered by a tract of old red sandstone.. Old red 
sandstone also forms the nucleus of the Slievehamuck 
chain, an oflbet of the GauItOeS, the westerri declivities pf 
which spread into Limerick above Galballjr. Jfhe day- 
slate reappears in the central summits df ihe Gaultees and 
Castle Oliver mountains, flanked by old conglomerate with 
red, purple, and green clay-slate, sustaining a margin pf 
yellow sandstone. Old red and green sandstone, the latter 
supported by the former, compose the various protrusions 
which rise between and in the valleys of the Upper Maigue 
and Deel rivers, except in Knockfeetuba hill, where a mass 
of crystalline greenstone trap supplies the place pf the more 
general nucleus. Trap protrusions occur in twelve distinct 
localities in the eastern part of the County, between tiie 
embouchure of the Maigue and the border pf Tipperary. 
Of these the most striking are the hills of Pallas, Kilteely, 
and Knockdirk. The interstratifleation of t)ie floetz lime¬ 
stone and trap rooks is here well marked, both on the, large 
and on the small scale, the open country exhibiting nume¬ 
rous parallel ridges'of low elevation, caused by the succes¬ 
sive outcrops of massy beds of trap and limestone in alter¬ 
nation with each other, and the escarpments of,the lulls 
exposing the subordinate divisions that arise from tho in¬ 
terposition of thinner strata of limestone in the igneous 
lock. The general structure of these greenstone protru¬ 
sions resembles that of the lull of Croghan [King’s County], 
particularly in tho case of Pallas hill, which is, like Crog¬ 
han, remarkable for the great fertility of its soil. Pallas 
lull is further distinguished by the presence of columnar 
basalt, which ovorlies tho amorphous trap of its northern 
brew. A facade of about sixty yards in length by seventy 
to eighty feet in height has been exposed by quarrying. 
The columns incline lowards the north at an angle of 75", 
and are of irregular figures, chiefly disposed to the penta¬ 
gonal and hexagonal forms. There are two clusters of such 
pillars. On the west of the hill is ah outcrop of red iron 
claj stone. Felspar porphyry occurs in various forms through* 
out .the lulls of Knockdirk, Kilteely, and Knockrua. The 
mountainous district on the west of the eounty belongs to 
the great Munster coal-tract, which is probably the most 
extensive in tho British islands. The coal occurs in troughs, 
as m the Ktllannule district. [Kilkenny.] Six distinct 
hods have been observed; hut tho coal is usually of a slaty 
structure, and much softer than that of Tipperary or Kil¬ 
kenny: it is chiefly used lor burning lime. Owing to the 
undulating character of the surface and the consequent 
magnitude of the angle (usually from 60° to 70°) which the 
beds make with the horizon, the mining operations are 
conducted upon the same system as those of the metallic 
veins. Tho only workings within Limerick lrnvo been at 
Newcastle and Loughill, m the north-western extremity of 
the county, where the shale and sandstone repose imme¬ 
diately on the upper or splintery limestone. Tlie latter is 
the surface-rock throughout the rough tract west of Shana¬ 
golden, between the Shannon and the bolder acclivities of 
the highland country. About seven miles from the city uf 
Limerick, near the Askeaton road, is a quarry producing a 
fine maroon-ooloured marble, which can be raised in blocks 
of any size, and to an unlimited extent; and in tho more 
immediate vicinity of the city black marble, but of an infe¬ 
rior quality, is got in abundance, and generally used as a 
building-stone. 

Ivon, copper, and lead ores arc found in various localities 
throughout the district occupied by the trap protrusions, 
but no veins ore at present worked. 

Soil and Agriculture .—A tract of extraordinary fertility, 
called the Golden Vein, stretching westward out of the 
county of Tipperary, occupies tho greater part of the east¬ 
ern plain of Limerick. It extend* from the sources of the 
Maigue to the Mulkern, and lias an area pf about lfi’o.OOO 
statute acres. The soil is a rich, /bellow, crumbling loam, 
and is equally suited to grazing or tillage: it la, chiefly in 
pasture. One acre is considered sufficient to fatten the 
largest bullock and a sheep. A still riches wil is that of 
the ‘ Corcassej,’ which extend for fifteen miles, along the 
southern bank of the Shannon, from a little below Lime¬ 
rick to, the embouchure of the, .Deel. They are similar in 
character to those of the opposite side of the river [Claris 1, 
having a soil of yellow or blue clay, covered with a decs rich 
black mould. They yield the greatest wheat crops raised 
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to t}io Irish acre. The soil of the remainder of the lime¬ 
stone plain is light and sweet, very good for tillage, and 
yielding on excellent pasture for dairy cattle and sheep. 
Not more than one-fourth of the level district is however 
under tillage. Pasture and dairy farming are the staple 
occupations of the people. The store-farmers are compara¬ 
tively a wealthy class, and frequently have stocks of from 400 
to 600 head of cattle; they usually purchase at Ballinasloe, 
and sell at the fturs throughout the county, which are regu¬ 
larly attended by Cork buyers. The sale of stock in Lime¬ 
rick city has latterly been inconsiderable. Great quantities 
of butter are made throughout the county. limerick is tlm 
chief point of exportation, but considerable quantities find 
their way to Cork from the extreme south and south-west. 
The butter of Limerick ranks above that of Cork in the 
London market, but does not in genoral bring so high a price 
as the butters of Belfast and Carlow. The making of cheese 
is not attended to. Pigs of a very superior description are 
bred in great numbers by the dairy farmers. An excellent 
cider is mude in the districts about Ratlikeale, Adarc, Groom, 
and in some other localities. The apple which produces 
the most esteemed liquor is calle'd the Cuckagee. The fol¬ 
lowing table shows the sales of grain in the years 1826 and 
1835 :— 


City of Limerick 
Kilfinnan . 

New rat. tie 
Kuthkeale 
Nhanagolden 
Kilmallock 
Uuhimss . 

It ruff 
Greenville 
Askeaton 


Darrels of Wheat, 

Darrels of Outs, 

Barrels of Barley, 

of 20 Stone. 

of 14 Stone. 

.... 

of 19 Slone. 

1826. 

1833. 

1826. 

1835. 

1826. 

1833. 

51,535 

132,608 

290,957 
4.28 > 

321,326 

13,533 

36,953 

4.2S5 



20 

23 

1,542 

1 .G 07 

250 

281 

4,315 

8.960 

1,647 

1.941 

m 

243 

1.460 

2 437 
6.122 




2.409 





10.751 

m 

90,750 

7 ,ooo 

8,342 



3,500 

7.320 




There are no returns for Glin and Croom, and those for 
Askcatou are deficient. 

There is a small manufacture of coarso woollens for home 
consumption, and the bleaching of linen is carried on, but 
on a contracted scale. There are three paper-mills, and 
large and powerful mills for the grinding of corn at Cahi- 
rass, Askeaton, Corbally, Croom, Rathkcale, Kilmallock, 
and Greenville. Jn J831 tliore were in the county, exclu¬ 
sive of the county of the city, 23 flux-dressers, 36 millers, 
5 paper-makers, 15 tanners, 9 tobacconists, 1146 weavers, 
and 11 woul-oombers. 

The condition of the peasantry is better in tho grazing 
than in the tillage districts. The subdivision of farms and 
the system of con-acro have contributed, in some localities 
in the south-east and north of the county, to reduce the 
labouring population to a very low standard of subsistence. 
The average wages of agricultural labourers are, in winter, 
eightpenoe, and during the rest of the year tenpenco per 
day, for 140 working days in tho year. 

There is a numerous resident proprietary, whose seats 
and demesnes afford a pleasing contrast to the generally 
bare aspect of the county; for, except about the residences 
of the upper classes, timber is very scarce. Tho number of 
large absentee proprietors is however very considerable, and 
they do not in general keep up establishments within the 
county. Among the residents are many gentlemen farmers 
who practise the most approved systems of greeu-cropping 
and stall-feeding. Their example has of late years led to a 
marked improvement in agriculture, as well as in the 
breed and quality of stock. 

Limerick is divided into the baronies of Owneybeg on 
the north-east, containing the village of Murroe, population 
(in 1881) 256 ; Clanwlliam, south of Owneybeg, con¬ 
taining tho town of Cabirconlish (pop. 703); Coonagh, 
south-east of ditto, containing the village of Pallasgrean 
(pop. 379); Small County, south of the two latter, con- 
taming the town of Hospital (pop. 1131); Coshma, south of 
Small County, containing the towns of Bruff (pop. 1772), 
Croom (pop. 1268), and Adare (pop. 766); Coshlea, m the 
south-eastern extremity of the county, containing the towns 
of Kilfinnan (pop. 1752) and Galbally (pop. 560); Pubble- 
brien, on the west of Clanwilliam, containing the town of 
Patrick's-well (pop. 512); Kenry, vyest of Pubblebrien 


containing tho town of Pallaskenry (pop. 630); Lower 
Ccmnello, containing tho towns of Ratnkeale (pop. 4972), 
Askeaton (pop. 1515), Glin (pop. 1030), and Shanagoldeft 
(pop. 847) ; and the villages of Avdagh (pop. 415), LougTnll 
(pop. 277), and Croagli (pop. 274): and Upper Conn elk), 
containing the towns of Newcastle (pop. 2908), Ballingarry 
(pop. 1685), Drumcullagher (pop. 658), and Abbeyfeale 
(pop. 607); and the villages of Bruree (pop. 451) and 
Knockaderry (pop. 351). Besides (hese the county contains 
the liberty of Kilmallock, including the town of Kilmtil- 
lock (pop. 1213). 

Kilmallock is an antient disfranchised borough which 
possessed a charter in the reign of Edward 111., and ap¬ 
pears to have existed as a corporation long prior to that 
time. Its latest charter bears date the 10 th of January, 
27 Eliz. The corporation is now. virtually extinct. The 
town, during the 15th and 16th centuries, was a place of 
very considerable importance. Its walls included a spacious 
quadrangular urea with gate-towers in oacli front and a 
strong castle in the centre. The houses of the nobility and 
gentry of the county, many of whom resided here, were 
built in tho castellated Style, and constituted separate l'or- 
talices. In addition to tnose there were numerous religious 
edifices of a corresponding character. The place having 
been repeatedly besieged during the various civil wars of 
which the Desmond territory was tho theatre, was finally 
dismantled at the close of the war of the Revolution of 1688. 
One only of the gate-towers is now standing, with part of 
the old wall, and the remains of the castle in the centre of 
tlie town. The castles and mansions of the former residents 
are, with the exception of two, in ruins; so also are the re¬ 
ligious houses; and a low years since, the only inhabited 
dwellings in this formerly flourishing place were mud 
cabins or portions of tho ruined edifices thatched in. It 
has however latterly revived, and there are at present some 
good houses and shops in tho main street. There are several 
handsome residences in tho vicinity, the principal of which 
is a scat of the Coote family. 

Askeaton was incorporated by charter of tho 11 Janfes I., 
hut the corporation is now extinct, and the borough disfran¬ 
chised. The earl of Desmond had a strong castle here, the 
remains of which still overhang the river at the east end of 
the bridgo. It was besieged and taken by Sir George 
Carew in 1579, and again by Lord Broghill’s forces in the 
war of 1642. Vessels of 60 tons burthen come up to the 
town, which lias an increasing trade in grain and the ma¬ 
nufacture of flour and oatmeal. A rapid on tho Dcel 
above tho town affords a good water-power and salmon- 
flshery. 

Ruthkoale is not incorporated, hut is a place of brisk 
(raffle. A colony of Gorman Protestants planted in (lie 
neighbourhood by the family of Southwell has contributed 
in a great measure to the prosperity of the town. Castle 
Malras, tho seat of the Southwell family, erected in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, is the principal mansion in tbo 
vicinity. The farms of the ‘ Palatines,’ as the German set¬ 
tlers are called, oxhibit a pleasing contract to the slovenly 
appearance of small Irish forms in genera). They are usually 
distinguished by an orchard and garden attached to the 
dwelling-house. 

Adare on the Maigue is not a place of much importance; 
but it is situated in the midst of a highly improved district, 
and possesses great interest for tho historian from the num¬ 
ber and preservation of its ruined religious houses. Adare 
Castle, tne seat of tho oarl of Dunraven, is situated on tho 
west hank of the river close to the town. The mansion is 
in the later English style, and when completed will he otic 
of the most splendid in the south of Ireland. Between 
Askeaton and Adare isCUrTah, the residence of Sir Aubrey 
de Vero, Bart. The demesne is extensive, and possesses a 
great variety of beautiful scenery. The house is a fine pile 
of building, 116’ feet by 72 feet. Rockbarton, the seat of 
Lord Guillamore, and Killballyowoti, another residence of 
the O'Grady family, are in the neighbourhood of Bruff, the 
former finely Situated about a mile to the west of Loch Gur. 
The principal seats along the Shannon, including those 
within the county of the city of Limerick, arc Mount Shan¬ 
non, the residence of the earl of Clare; Roxborough, that of 
Lord Gort; Clarina Park, of Lord Clarina ; Hermitage, of 
Lord Massey, and Shannon Grove, of the earl of Charle- 
ville, all in the immediate neighbourhood of Limerick; 
Tervoe, the residence of the MaunsoH family, and Castle¬ 
town, of the family of Waller, between Limerick and tho 
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river Deal; and Mount Tseuchard, near Shatmgoldan, the 
•Mt of )jfy f Spring Rice. * * 

Prior to the Union, the county «f limerick returned »ix 
meinbert to the Iriah parliament; two for each of the bo¬ 
rough town* of Askeatea end Kilmallook, and two for the 
county, it it now represented in the imperial parliament 
by two county merabemraly. At the claee of the year 183$ 
the eonetitnenoy was composed of 8881 electors. The 
aseises for the County are held at the city of Limerick, 
where ore the county gaol and courthouse. Quarter-ses¬ 
sions are held at limerick, Rathkeale, Newcastle, and 
BruiF, where there am courthouses and bridewells. There 
ere bridewells also at Groom, GUn, and Kilfhinan. The 
police force of the county on the 1st of January, 1836, con¬ 
sisted of two chief constables of the first class, four of the 
second class, twenty-five constables, 144 subcunstabios, 
and six horse of the constabulary force; the cost of which 


establishment fo* rib# yw 1835 wa*S96«..for. M-i of which 
36241.17«,4<L, was,chargeable against the bounty. At the, 
same time there were in the county and city of Limerick 
one magistrate, twenty-four constables, and ninety-nine 
subconstables of the peace preservation police, the cost of 
which establishment for the year 1838 was 6,444/. Its. ltw. 
The total number of persons charged .with criminal offences 
who were committed to the county gaol during the year 
1836 wag 803, of whom 728 were males and 76 females. 
Of these, 161 moles could read and write at the rime of 
tbeir committal, 114 males and two females could rend only, 
and 4S8 males and 73 females could neither read nor write. 
The district lunatic asylum for the counties of limerick, 
Cork, and Kerry is at the city of Limerick, where ore also 
the county infirmary and fever hospital. There am four 
other fever hospitals and,twenty-four disponsarios throughout 
the county. 
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Diti, 

V 1 
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1 

I 

Houses. 

! 

Families, | 

Families ! 
chiefly 
employed in 
agncultuie. 

Families 
chiefly | 
employed in 
trade, manu 1 
fhrtmca, and 
handicraft. 

Families not 
included 
in the 
preceding ; 
clauses, 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

! 

1792 

1821 

1831 

Estimated by Dr. Beaufort . 
Under Act 55 Geo. III.,e. 120 
Under Act 1 Will. IV., e. 19 . 

23,848 

35,201 

36,981 

38^746 

40,894 

31,236 

• • 

5,186 

4)472 

108,799 
123,211 

e e 

109)633 

<25,590 

130,000 

218,432 

248,801 


Prior to the arrival of the English, Limerick constituted 
of the petty kingdom of Thomond, or North Munster, 
aid O'Brien was prince of this territory at the time of 
the English invasion, and at first united with Roderick 
O’Connor, whom he attended to the siege of Dublin in re¬ 
sisting the English, Being married however to a daughter 
of Dermod MaoMurrogh, be soon after consented to receive 
the assistance of lus fether-m-law’s allies in carrying on a 
feud which had long subsisted between him and Donald, 
prince of Osaory, and on the arrival of King Henry II., 
a.d. 1172, he wae among the first to tender his homage and 
receive an English garrison into his city. But he did not 
long continue loyal, and in 1176 it was found necessary to 
-send Raymond le Gros with a large army to recover from 
him the city of Limerick, which he had wrested from its 
new occupiers. In the next year lie got the city again into 
his hands on pretence of a peace, but again revolted, and 
hit territory being thus fortified, King Henry bestowed all 
Limeriok, excepting the city and the centred adjoining, on 
the brothers and nephew of Richard, carl of Cornwall. But 
they, being unable to get possession, in a short time surren¬ 
dered their unprofitable grant. The king then, a.d. 1179, 
bestowed it on Philip de Braosa, at a rent ef sixty knight’s 
fees. Braosa had no better fortune than the first grantees, 
and Donald continued in possession till his death in ad. 
1194. In 119v King John renewed Ins father’s grants to 
the De Braosa family, and bestowed a part of the reserved 
territory on William de Burg, to whom he committed the 
aostody of the city. William de Braosa having fallen under 
the king's displeasure, and fled to Scotland, was attainted, 
and his lands again reverted to the crown. A portion of 
the forfeited lands, comprising the barony of Owneybeg, was 
then conferred on Theobald Fits Walter, the ancestor of the 
Ormonde family, and other portions on Haroo de Valois, 
William FitsAdelm de Burgho, and Thomas, son of Mau¬ 
rice Fitsgerald, the ancestor of the great family of Desmond. 
These new settlers brought in a colony of English, chiefly 
Bom Bristol and Chester, who took up their residence 
chiefly in the city and towns near the river. Tho growth 
of the femily of Desmond bos been referred to inpreceding 
parts of this work, [Coiut; Ksrry,} Maurice Fitsgerald, 
earl of Desmond, in the beginning of the .reign of Ed¬ 
ward III., had become possessed of a great 6*84 of the coun¬ 
ties of Limerick, Kerry, Cork, and Wsterfwfl, worn which 
he derived a revenue of 10,6067. bar annum, a VASt ihcome 
in them days. His pride and turbulence ted tyfevertil in¬ 
vasions of his territory by the king's forces, and to bis 
own imprisonment on two oecafoans. Thomas, awmtojmA 
of Desmond, who lived in the feign of Edward IV., and 
whoso unrestrained authority and Irish habits had led him 
info flreguent obUiaions with tho government, wot attainted 
of tsoswn at Drogheda, *jfc 1688, and there executed. 


I His son was however restored to the title and estates, 

I which continued in this family until their final for¬ 
feiture by Gerald, the sixteenth carl, in 1586. [Kerry.] 
The estates of this unfortunate nobleman in the count) of 
Limerick alone consisted of 96,165 acres, which were 

S ranted among the following twelve individuals : Sir Ilcnry 
illingsley, William Carter, Edward Mannering, William 
Trenchard, Sir George Bourchier, Sir George Thornton, 
Richard Fitton, Robert Annesley, Edward Barkley, Sir 
Henry Ulhered, Sir William Courtonay, and Robert 
Strowde, most of which names are now extinct in the 
county. The war which ensued throughout Munster forms 
the subject of an interesting historical work entitled ‘ Pa- 
cata Hibernia,* attributed to Sir George Carew, afterwards 
earl of Totness, in which the reduction of the various strong¬ 
holds of the insurgents in Limerick, including the castles 
of Loch Gur, Croom, Glin, &c„ is minutely detailed. On 
tho breaking out of the rebellion of 1641, the city of Li¬ 
merick and all the chief castles of the county, with the ex¬ 
ception of Loch Gur and Askeaton, which latter now be¬ 
longed to tho earl of Cork, fell an easy prey to the insurgents, 
in whose hands they for the most part continued until the 
capture of Limerick by the parliamentary forces under 
Ireton in 1651. The forfeitures which ensued embraced 
almost the entire county, and introduced a numerous new 
proprietary. Tho events which followed on tho accession 
of King James II. pro detailed under the head of the city 
of limerick. The war of the Revolution terminated in 
further forfeitures comprising 14,188 acres, of a total esti¬ 
mated value of 61,470/. 10*. The families of Fitzgerald, 
Rice, Trant, and Brown were the principal sufferers. "From 
this time until the latter end of the last century the county 
continued undisturbed. A spirit of insubordination among 
the peasantry, arising, it is said, from the severe exaction of 
rack-rents, broke out in insurrectionary acts in 1762, and 
again in 1786 and 1793. These at the time were suppressed, 
and many of the ringleaders executed. The rebellion of J 798 
did not affect the county; but the spirit of agrarian disturb¬ 
ance still continued. In 1815,1817, and finally in 1821-2, the 
peasantry rose in arms and committed the most atrocious 
outrages. After several conflicts With the king’s troops, 
and the loss of much life on bath Sides, the insurrection 
Was at length put down by the energy of the magistracy, 
assisted by a special commission. Great numbers of the 
offenders wore executed or transported, and a future of the 
cropB in 1833, added to the rigour of summary justice, 
completely broke the spirit of the insurgents- The con¬ 
struction of new^ toads, by which the mountain districts 
were rendered accessible, in 1829, contributed materially 
to the permanence of the tranquillity so produced, and 
since that time Limerick has remained undisturbed and 
comparatively prosperous. 
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Ltmeriok U among th« richest of the Irish counties in 
antiquities. There are extensive Cyclopean remains on the 
hill of Knookfimnell near Loch Gur. The fort on the 
western pinnacle Of the hill is a circle of 360 feet ih circum¬ 
ference, with a wall ten feet thick composed of massive 
blocks of dry stone. Walts of a similar construction extend 
on one side to a morass, and on the other to a smaller fort 
which occupies the eastern point of the hill. Other Cyclo¬ 
pean building* are situated on a rocky height to the east of 
the lake. Military earthen works are numerous in all parts 
of the county. The largest raths are those at Bruree, Kil- 
peacon, Pallasgroan, and Kilfinnan. At Carrigeen near 
Croom are the remains of a round tower still fifty feet in 
height. For the first sixteen feet from the base it is com¬ 
posed of solid masonry. Another round tower at Ardpatrick 
m the south-east of tlie county was standing until recently. 
There was a third in the city of Limerick, of which there 
are now no remains. The ruins of religious houses are very 
numerous. Adare, Kilmallock, and Askeaton are pecu¬ 
liarly interesting from the number and extent of their eccle¬ 
siastical remains. The river Camaigue alone has tho ruins 
of seven religious houses on its banks. Manister-Ncnagh, 
the most considerable of these, is the most oxtensive pile 
of monastie ruins in Munster. It was founded by O’Brien, 
king of Limerick, in a.i>. 1148. The entire number of such 
foundations in the county was about thirty-five, chiefly 
erected by members of the house of Desmond. Of tlic 
castles of the early proprietors nourly one hundred still 
remain. Of these the most remarkable are Croom Castle 
on the Maigue, from which the Fitzgerald family take their 
their motto of Croom aboo, and Slianet Castle near Shana- 
golden, from which the Desmond branch of the same house 
took their motto and war-cry of Shanet aboo. The walls 
of the latter are ten feet thick. Cappa Castle, near Askea¬ 
ton, was anotlior scat of the Fitzgeralds. Part of the keep, 
10U feet high, is still standing. It is remarkable for the 
superior stylo in which it is built, the quom-stoncs being 
polished. At Castle Connel are the ruins of a noble castle, 
once a seat of the O’Briens, which was dismantled by Gene¬ 
ral Ginkle in 1691. Carrickagonniel Castle, another 
stronghold of the O’Briens, is boldly situated on a basaltic 
rock rising suddenly from tlie plain to a height of several 
hundred feet over tne southern hunk of the Shannon. It 
was blown up by General Scravcnmore in the war of the 
Revolution; but, although 84 barrels of gunpowder were 
exploded under it, two of tho towers are still tolerably per¬ 
fect. There are several stone circles, and other supposed 
remains of Druidical worship throughout the county. 

The county lies chielly within tlie diocese of Limerick, 
and embraces small portions of the dioceses of Etnly and 
Killaloe, from tlie returns under which articles a judg¬ 
ment may be formed of its educational statistics. 

The amount of grand-jury assessment for tho year 1835 
was 32,088/. S s. 3d., or which 10,051/. 2s. Id. was for 
public establishments, salaries, &c, and the remainder for 
the construction of roads, £tc„ and for the maintenance of 
the police. 

(Fitzgerald and M’Gregor’s History of Limerick, Dublin, 
1826 i Transactions qf the Geological Society, v. 5; Report 
of the Irish Railway Commissioners, 1838; Cox’s History 
of Ireland; Parliamentary Reports and Papers.) 

LIMERICK, a city and county of a city in the province 
of Munster in Ireland. The county of the city, exclusive 
of the site of tho town, comprises an area of 16,468 Irish 
acres, equal to 26,650 statute acres, of which the north 
liberties, consisting of 1714 acres, lie north of the Shannon, 
on the county Clare side, and the south liberties, consisting 
of 14,754 acres, lie south of the river, encompassed by the 
county of Limerick. The city, which is chiefly built on 
the county Limerick side of the river and on an island, is 
situated in 52“ 40' N. lat. and 8° 35' W. long., and is dis¬ 
tant from Dublin 93 Irish or 118 statute miles. The popu¬ 
lation of the county of the city in 1831 was 66.554, of which 
number 44,100 were in the city and suburbs. 

The island on which the old town of Limerick stands 
was probably selected as the site of a city from the eircum- 
stanoo of this being the first point at which tlie Shannon is 
fordable above its embouchure. Tho island, called King’s 
Island, is about a statute mile in length, by from a quarter to 
half a mile in breadth, and lies nearly north and south, having 
the main stream of the Shannon, about 500 feet in width, on 
the western side, and a smaller branch, called the Abbey 
river, of an average breadth of 200 feet, on the cast and south. 
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The antitnt city of Limerick is by some supposed to be the- 
Regia of Ptolemy. It certainly was a place of some note- 
in the fifth century when visited by Patrick. From that 
time until the arrival of the Danes little is known of its his¬ 
tory. The Danes made their first attompt on Limerick in 
the year 812; and, although repeatedly baffled, succeeded 
about the middle of that century in getting possession of 
the place. They appear to have been an enterprising and 
trading people, and to them the first effectual fortifica¬ 
tion of the island of Limerick is attributed. Towards tho 
close of the tenth century, they were reduced by the cele¬ 
brated Brian Boroimhe, and rendered tributary to the kings 
of Munster. The effectual introduction of English govern¬ 
ment did not take place till after the death of Donald 
O’Brien, who wag their king at the time of the invasion by 
Henry II. of England. [Limbkick, County.] Tho first 
provost under the new administration was appointed a.p. 
1195. King John coming to Ireland in 1210. visited Limerick 
among other places, and caused Thomond Bridge, which up 
to the last year (1838) was still standing, to be erected ever 
the Shannon. He also had the castle of Limerick built, 
and established a mint in the city, to which he grr nted 
large privileges by a charter of the 2nd year of his eign. 
Great numbers of English settlers now arrived, and the city 
continued to prosper until the invasion of Ireland by Edward 
Bruce, who burned the suburbs in 1314, and during the 
winter of 1316 made Limerick the rendezvous for his Irish 
allies. On the termination of this war the citizens obtained 
a grant of murage for the further strengthening of their 
fortifications. The suburb of Irishtown, which had now 
grown up on tho southern bank of the Shannon, was partly 
walled in, and in 1495 its fortifications were completed by 
the erection of St. John's Gate. A tholsel, or town-house, 
was erected in 1449, and in 1500 a vaulted pier, which 
served both as a quay and a battery, was built. Through¬ 
out the disturbances caused by the rebellions of the earls of 
Desmond and the other turbulent Irish potentates in the 
reigns of Henry VII., Henry VIII., and Elizabeth, tlie 
citizens of Limerick remained strictly loyal. 

At this time the town appears, from various maps remain¬ 
ing, to have been remarkably well built. In addition 1 1 
King John’s castle, commanding the bridge into Clare, there 
were twenty-four lowers at the several angles of the wall 
which surrounded Englishtown, or that part of the city 
which was built on tho island. Dromeore Castle, m the 
centre of Irishtown, consisted of twelve towers connected by 
high walls and surrounded by a fosse and outworks, and 
there were towers defending the several gates in the wall 
winch encompassed this entire suburb. Tho separation of 
tho county of tlie city from the surrounding country took 
place under the provisions of a charter granted by Kmg 
James I., a d. 1609. Early in the war which succeeded the 
Rebellion of 1641, Limerick was seized by the Roman 
Catholic party under Lords Muskerry and Ikerrin, and in 
1643 they considerably strengthened the fortifications of 
Irishtown by the erection of towers and ramparts inside 
John’s Gate. Tlic supreme council of the Roman Catholics 
having removed hither in 1646, Limerick became the scene 
of various commotions and outrages produced by the bigotry 
of those who adhered to tho extreme measures of tho Nun¬ 
cio Rinuncini. General Ireton, at tho head of the parlia¬ 
mentarian army, appeared before the city in April, 1651. 
The garrison was commanded by General O’Neil, whose de¬ 
fence of Clonmel had already gained him much reputation, 
and who fully sustained his character for skill and courage 
during a severe siege of nearly six months. On the sur¬ 
render of the city, several leading persons of tho Roman 
Catholio party, including tho titular bishop of Emly and a 
friar Woulfe, who had boon excepted out of tho torms of 
capitulation, were executed. Tranquillity being restored by 
the re-establishment of English government, a considerable 
influx of Protestant settlers took place; hut the accession of 
King James II., and the consequent discountenance of 
those of tlie Reformed faith in Ireland, deprived them of 
tlieir influence in the city and caused great numbers to 
return to England. Immediately after the battle of tlie 
Boyne and the (light of James, King William advanced 
against Limerick, now strongly garrisoned by the ttower of 
the Irish army, under the duke of Borwick and General 
Sarsfield. He arrived at Cahirconllsh on tlie 7th Augusl, 
1690, and, after some skirmishing, opened his fire on the 
citadel on tho 9th. Sarsfield having intercepted and de¬ 
stroyed the heavy artiHery which was on its way from 
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Cube], prevented the construction of an effective battery 
until the 2 7th. A practicable'breach Baring been effected 
between John’s Gate arid the BlackBattery, oh the 26th, 
the assault was made the following day. 

The besiegers twice gained the counterscarp, and were 
twice driven hack: at the third attempt a considerable body 
of tfoops forced tbeit wjiy jrifo the town. One division of 
these was disorganized, and to a great extent destroyed, by 
the explosion of a mine under the Black Battery, which 
they had scaled, the other division was assailed with 
amazing fury by a mixed crowd of soldiers, citizens, and 
women, and was almost to a man exterminated. The be¬ 
siegers, after a loss of 1700 men killed and wounded, were 
forced to return to their trenches; and on the 30th of August 
dismantled their batteries and retired toward* Clonmel. In 
the early part of the next year A-thlono was carried by the 
Protestant army, and the decisive victory at Aughvim soon 
after compelled St. Ruth, who commanded the Irish, to 
draw again towards Jnmerick as the lost tenable position 
which was now left him in Ireland. On the 26th of August, 
1691, General Ginkle invested the town on the south side 
oi tho river; and on the 30th opened his batteries. The ] 
ftr i against the English town was directed from a battery of 
ten field-pieces for hot shot on the left, another of twenty- 
fire Heavy battering cannon on fhe right, and eight mortars 
in the centre. A fort, which had been captured early in 
the siege, and another battery on the south-west, can¬ 
nonaded the Irish town. On the 15th of September a force 
was detachedby a pontoon-bridge across the Shannon, to 
cut off the communication with the county of Clare, which 
being effected, and the works of the besiegers everywhere 
pushed close to the walls, provisions foiling, and the ex¬ 
pected succours from France not having arrived, the gar¬ 
rison on the 23rd of September proposed an armistice. 
Negotiations were now opened, which terminated, on the 
3rd of October, in the signature of the celebrated treaty of 
Limerick, by which jt was agreed that in consideration of 
the surrender of the place he Human Catholics should 
enjoy the same privileges which they had in the reign of 
Charles II. -The garrison were allowed to march out with 
arms, baggage, ana colours Hying, and either to embark for 
France, or enter the king’s service, at their option. Of 
14,900 men so circumstanced, about 11,000 went on board 
the French fleet, which, two days after the execution of the 
treaty, arrived off the coast. These formed tho nuoleus of 
the Irish brigade, which was afterwards so celebrated on the 
Continent. 

The city now began slowly to recover from the effects of 
these repeated disasters. In 1696 lamps were put up in the 
public streets at the expense of the mayor- In the follow¬ 
ing year the castle in fhe Irish town was thrown down, and 
a market-house erected on its site; and in 1717 the Abbey 
river was partly quayed in. About 1760, besides several 
new roads, a canal was commenced, by which the Shannon 
was rendered navigable to Killaloe. A sum of 19,500?. was 
granted towards this work by tho Irish parliament, and in 
) 768 the works were committed to a company of undertakers, 
who subscribed a further sum of 10.000?. At the same time 
the old walU began to be taken down to make room for tho 
increase of the city. The communication between English¬ 
town and Irishtown had hitherto been by oneharrow bridge 
encumbered with a row of houses. In 1761 a commodious 
bridge waa erected between Englishtown and the southern 
bank of the main river, close to the latter, the new custom¬ 
house was nex|. built on the south side of the main river, 
hear the (hew bridge. I n 1766 a further portion of the 
south side jhf toe Abbey river was quayed in. In 1796 the 
buildings of the Irish town began to extend along tho 
southern bank of the main river, 6n an open elevate^ plot 
of ground called South Friar’# Land, or Newtown-Pery. 
This division now constitute# the hfst part of Limerick, atid 
jf^n^tjy considered one iff fhe most elegant towns in 

•" The corporation is governed by several act* and charters, 
hut chiefly by act of 4 Geo. IV.i c. l4'6. • The governing 
bodyconsisa'of flu mayor, two, sheriff^, Midrib indefinite 
number of uldeimen ana burgesses elected by i%!ebmVnon- 
council. The freedom is acquired by birth, montage, ap¬ 
prenticeship, and the election of the coniroah-cbutMlti, The 
recorder is elected annually by the same body. The riots of 
the council areoontrolled by the, .freemen’s court of D%«r 
Hundred, which is held four, tithes a year. The president of 
this court is the common speaker, Who i# elected ererytwo 


years by the freemen. The criminal jnrisdietipn of the 
corporate {authorities includes all clauses, idling bkclasive, 
the city biting a county In itself The eiri! jurisdiction Of 
the reborder's court oxtendk to all 'personal'aatidps to an 
unlimited amount. The revenue of fhe corporation, arising 
chiefly from tolls, amounted hi 1833 to 4418?. 18#. sot, but 
is variable. Their annual average expenditure, exclusive of 
payments in reduction of debt, is 3000?.' " ' ' ’ ■ " |v ' 

Prior to the Union Limerick was represented in the Iritfli 
parliament by two meriibeiri; fhb feprpsetttatiori Was then 
limited to one; but recently, by adt^ WmiTvi, Ci 68, the 
old representation lias been restored! By this act tbb fran¬ 
chise is extended to householders and leaseholders, and 
the non-resident freemen are disfranchised. Jin 1837 flic 
number of electors was 3186, of Whom 280 were freemen. 
The assizes for the county of the city are held twice a year 
before the mayor and tho going judges. Tho assistant bar¬ 
rister for tho county sits twice a year for the trial ‘of Civil 
bills. The recorder’s court and the court of consbionce sit 
once a week', and there are also petty sessions twice a week. 
The police force of the city is included in that Of the County. 
In 1826 there were committed to the city gaol of Limerick 
981 males and 291 females charged withcriminaVdffenc.es. 
Of these 532 males and 41 females could read arid Write at 
the time of their committal, 60 males and 31 females could 
readonly, and 389 males and 219 females could neither 
read nor write. ' 1 

Newtown-Pery now forms by much the most important 
portion of the city. Englishtown has been deserted by tho 
wealthier classes, and 'is daily decaying; and Irishtown, 
although better built and inhabited, wants tho frontage to 
the main river, which gives the now town its great advan¬ 
tages- There is a considerable suburb on the county Clave 
side, round the old oastle of Tliomond, which defended that 
end of King John’s bridge. The streets of Englishtown 
aro narrow and irregular, but it still contains- several im¬ 
portant buildings. St. Mary’s cathedral occupies an open 
space about tba centre of this division of tho city. It is a 
venerable cruciform structure, measuring 156 feet by 111, 
and has a square embattled tower 120 feet. high. St. Mun- 
chin’s church, supposed’to have been tho former cathedral, 
is situated on an elevated open plot in the north of English¬ 
town, overlooking the Shannon. The Exchange was built 
in 1778, and has a commodious hall and handsome portico. 
The city court-house stands near the Abbey river; tho 
county court-house, which stands towards the main stream 
of the Shannon on the west, is a very,handsome building, 
and was erected in 1808 at a cost of 12,000?. it is qua¬ 
drangular, built of hewn stone, and has a fine portico of four 
Roman Doric columns. The castle-barrack, constructed 
within the remains of King John’s castle, at the eastern 
end of Thomond bridge, consists of three sidos of a square, 
and lias accommodation for 400 men. The chief public 
buildings of Irishtown are the corn and butter markets, and 
the lineu-hall atul the fever-hospital. At the southern ex¬ 
tremity of tho new bridge which leads from Englishtown 
into Newtown-Pery, facing the main river, is the new cus¬ 
tom-house, a handsome structure, built in 1769, at a cost of 
8000?. The Chamber of Commerce was erected in 1805. 
East of the new bridge, on Charlotte quay, is the assembly- 
houso, built in 1770, at a cost of 4000?. It has recently 
been converted into a, theatre. West of the new fnidge 
from the area in front'of the custom-houso the quays ex¬ 
tend found a basin included between the confluenceof the 
Abbey rivor with the main stream of the Shannon and 
Wellesley bridge, which unites the new town with the Op¬ 
posite of Clare side of the river. The passage for vessels is 
bv a lateral cut at the south end of the bridge, and West of 
Wellesley bridge the quays project irregularly into the 
river for a distance of about three-quarters of a mile, ter- 
tairthtihg at Kelly’s quay, beside the gas : Workk which 
bound the new'town in that direction. Back from tnr» line 
of quays the new towd extends in 1 a series of wide aria ele¬ 
gant streets, crossing each other at right angles to tffo' con¬ 
iines of Irishtown on one side, and to the new barfacks, 
which'occupy an elevated site above the gas-works, at the 
other. A handsome Square has recently heen built kt the 
southern extremity of Hafrington -street ; an d between 
George’s-street and the Military Walk is an elegarit Ores¬ 
cent. In the southern‘ 'suburbs of the town are the new 
county gaol and lunatic 'asylum. The former was erected 
in 1821, at a cost of 125,000?. It consists of a central poly¬ 
gonal tower, 66 foot high, surrounded by five diverging 
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ranges of prison buildings, and having a flno Doric en¬ 
trance in front. The whole has a fine architectural effect 
The lunatic asylum, opened in 1821, for 150 patients, cost a 
total sum of 29,856/. Hr. bid. It is a plain extensive col¬ 
lection of buildings, also on the radiating principle. 

The port of Limerick is under the control of commis¬ 
sioners appointed by act of parliament in 1823. Their re¬ 
venue ayerages 1500/. per annum, and they have obtained 
lWns amounting to 551384/. from government for the pur¬ 
pose of improving the river by the construction of floating 
docks. The plan adopted is from a design by the lute Mr. 
Rhodes. It is intended to construct a weir across the river 
at Kelly’s quay, with locks at each side, and a foot-bridge 
above. This would give a constant depth of from sixteen 
to eighteen feet in that part of tlio river extending from a 
little below Thomond bridge to the proposed dam. It is 
also proposed to deepen the river along its southern bank 
West of Wellosley bridge, and to convert the present irre- 

f ular scries of wharfs into one continuous line of quays. 

'tie estimated expense is 53,730/. 10$. Thu corporation aro 
also at present engaged in rebuilding Thomond bridge, for 
which purpose they nave procured a loan of 9000/. from the 
Hoard of Works- The estimate is 12,600/. Wollesley 
bridge above-mentioned was commenced in 1824, and cost 
60,000/. It has five elliptical arches, each 70 feet in span, 
and a level roadway defended by an open balustrade. Baal’s 
bridge has been recently taken down and replaced by a 
beautiful structure of a single arch. The Abbey river is 
also crossed b) Park bridge, a little higher up. 

Limerick is the head-quarters of the south-western mili¬ 
tary district, and, besides the barracks mentioned above, 
contains an artillery and infantry barrack in Irish town j 
making, ou the whole, accommodation for about 2000 
men. 

The trade of Limerick has increased with the growth of 
the city, though not in an equal degree. Being the natural 
outlet for the produce of a great part of the counties of 
Limerick, Clare, Tipperary, Cork, and Kerry, it has since 
the termination of the civil wars been, next to Cork, the 
chief seaport of Munster. In 1825 the exports consisted of 
2654 tierces and 258 barrels of beef, 4417 tierces and 9100 
barrels of pork, 19,750 owl. of bacon, 65,000 firkins of 
butter, 61,000 barrels of wheat, 364,000 barrels of oats, and 
12,500 barrels of barley. In 1835 there were exported ot 
corn, meal, and (lour 49,000 tons and 15 cwt., value 
380,400/.; ol provisions, 7705 tons and 15 cwt., value 
337,200/.; of leathers 9 tons, value 900/.; of wine 850 
gallons, value 470/.; of spirits 16,640 gallons, value 4200/.; 
of beer 5640 gallons, value 260/.; and of other commodities 
to tlio value of 3060/: making a total value of exports of 
726,430/. In the same year the imports amounted to a 
total value of 323,740/.; of which the chief items were, for 
tobacco 71,400/., sugars 36,801)/., fish 25,800/., tea 24,200/., 
iron 23,490/., and coal 21 , 000 /. Limerick has also an ex¬ 


tensive and increasing export trade through the Shan^n 
and Grand Canal by way of Dublin. 

Return of goods carried from Limerick and shipped at 
Dublin for Liverpool:— 

Wheat. Flour. Oatmeal. Butter. 

In 1833 187 tons 520 tons 543 tons 4,998 firkins. 

1834 1,218 1,750 1,192 10,097 

1835 402 5,269 533 10,771 

1830 289 7,158 1,156 12,796 

The gross freight from Limerick to Dublitr, for grain or 
flour, is 15 $. per ton, and the total distance 133 miles. 
There is also a very brisk passenger traffic ou the same 
line, as well as from Limerick downwards. The number 
of passengers conveyed to and from Limerick by the navi¬ 
gation above the city, in 1836, was 14,600. The numbor of 

n gangers carried to and from Limerick by the navigation 
ow the city, in the same year, was 23,851. It is estimated 
that the total quantity of agricultural and other produce 
carried by inland conveyances into Limerick, in the year 
1837, amounted to 232,000 tons, of which 60,000 tons were 
for exportation, and that the total quantity of goods carried 
by inland conveyances from the city, in tlio same year, was 
32,400 tons, including 15,000 tons of imported goods. On 
the 5th of January, 1836, the number of vessels registered 
as belonging to this port was 7l, of an aggregate registered 
tonnage of 5008 tons. The number of vessels which 
entered inwards from all parts, in 1835, was 648, of an 
aggregato tonnage of 06,184 tons; the number of vessels 
which cleared outwards, in the same year, was 592, of an 
aggregate tonnage of 70,327 tons. The customs for tho 
year 1835 amounted to 142,636/. 11$. Hd„ and the exeiso 
duties for the same year to 71,616/. 6$. 6 id. 

In 1831 there were, in the county of the city of Limerick, 
9 brewors, 6 glovers, 18 paper-makers, 22 tanners, 198 
weavers, 3 wooleoinbers, 1 bleacher, 3 flux-dressers, and 18 
shipwrights. About 500 females are occupied in the manu¬ 
facture of lace aiul tambour-work. The glove-trade, which 
was formerly carried on extensively, has now declined: 
most of the goods sold as Limerick gloves are manufactured 
in Cork. There are one large distillery, boven breweries, 
and some small iron-foundries and cooperages. The first 
steam-engine erected in Limerick was put up in 1818. 
There are twelve engines now at work in the city, of an 
aggregate power of 20G horse-power. There are branches 
of the Bank of Ireland, provincial, national, and agricultural 
anil commercial bunks, established in Limerick. 

Tile city has been lighted with gas since tho year 1824. 
Tile supply of water is from elevated tanks, to which the 
water is raised from the rner by steam-power. The chief 
fuel is turf, of which 60,000 tom, are annually consumed. 
The annual import of coal and culm is nearly 30,000 tons, 
but of this about one-lialf is for country consumption. The 
streets ure well paved, particularly m the new town. 


Population. 


Date- 

How ascertained. 

Houses. 

Families. 

Families 
chiefly 
employed ill 
agncultuie. 

Families 
chiefly 
employed in 
trade, mnutt- 
f ac turns, tut (1 
handicraft. 

Families not 
included 
in the 
precndiug 
classes 

Males. 

FomaloH. 

Total. 

1792 
1821 
1831 | 

Estimated by Dr. Beaufort . 
Under Act 55 Geo. 111. c. 120 
Under Act 1 Will. IV. c. 19 

4,900 

7,208 

7,820 

12^419 

11,953 

2* 798 

4 j 057 

5,’098 

28,117 

30,414 

30,928 
36,140 j 

40,000 

59,045 

66,5.54 


in ioo 4 mere were, m iuo puuaiiea ui on. raivu..., «>. 
Mary, St. John, St. Nicholas, and St. Munchin, which 
comprise the city, 37 day-schools, educating 1496 males 
and 1139 females. Of these one is a diocesan school for 
males, supported by contributions from the clergy of the 
diocese; four are parochial schools, supported by bequests 
and small payments; seven are froe-sohools, supported 
chiefly by private contributions; and two aro in commotion 
with the National Board of Education. The nuns of tho 
Presentation Convent educate 320 females in their school, 
and a monastic society called the Christian Brothers edu¬ 
cates 280 males. Tlio nuus have a grant of 40/. per annum 
from the National Board. Besides the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools thore are fraternities of Dominican, 
Augustiuian, and Franciscan monks in tho city, whose 
eouvents and chapels form prominent architectural objects. 


is a library of 2000 volumes attached to the Limerick In¬ 
stitution, which was founded in 1809. There arc four 
newspapers published in the city, tho number of stamps 
issued to which, in 1835, was 242,533. 

The charitable institutions, beside tho froe-sohools, are 
tho county hospital; the house of industry, founded in 
1774; the fever and Look hospital, said to bo tho first fovor 
hospital established in the United Kingdom, founded by 
Lady Hartstonge in 1781; the lying-in hospital, opened in 
1812; Hall’s almshouses, founded by Dr. Jeremy Hall in 
the early part of the last century; the corporation alms¬ 
house, for reduced widows; tho St. Goorge’s widows’ 
asylum; Mrs.Villiers’s almshouses, also for widows,erected 
in 1826; and several other minor charities. 

The grand-jury presentment* for the county of the city, 
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for tho year 1839, amounted to 6811/. 16*. id., of which 
-lit/. was for .buildings, aalaries,&c.. 629/. 10*.4W. 

>, and the remainder for roads, bridges, and the 
t of government loans. The parish of St. Michael, 

[ comprises the entire new town, is exempt from grand 
jury assessment Its proportion of the general taxation is 
levied under the 47th and Slat of George III. The weight 
■ Of 'taxation, M is chiefly on the agricultural districts. 

■ (Fitsgerald and Macgregor’s History of Limerick, Dub¬ 
lin, 1826 ; Cox's History of Ireland; Parliamentary 
Reports arid Paper*.') 

LIMERICK, a bishop’s see, late in the archiepiscopal 
province of Caabel, and now in that of Dublin, comprises a 
:arge part of Limerick, and a small portion of Clare, 
attending 34 statute miles by 21 miles. The chapter 
is complete, having the five greater dignitaries and 11 
prebendaries. The number of parishes is 88. In 1792 they 
constituted 47 benefices, and had 26 churches. In 1834 the 
. number of benefices was 69; churches of the Establishment 
42; othor places of Protestant and Dissenting worship 7 ; 
Roman Catholic churches 78. In the latter year the popu¬ 
lation of the entire diocose was 297,700, of whom there 
were 11,122 members of the Established Church, 89 Pres¬ 
byterians, 191 other Protestant Dissenters, and 246,302 
Roman Catholics, being in the proportion of rather more 
than 21 Roman Catholics to one Protestant. In the same 
year there were in this diocese 231 daily schools, educating 
11,475 young persons, being in the proportion of 5-23 per 
cent, of tho entire population under daily instruction, in 
which respect Limerick ranks 26th among the thirty-two 
dioceses of Ireland. Five of the above schools in 1834 were 
in connection with the National Board of Education. 

The see is said to have been founded by St. Munchin, 
whom some refer to the sixth and some to the seventh cen¬ 
tury. Little is known of the affairs of the diocese before the 
beginning of the twelfth century, when Gille or Gillebert, 
the first ecclesiastic who exercised legantine authority in 
Ireland, was bishop; he is stated to have been mainly in¬ 
strumental in assimilating the Irish church to that of Rome. 
There is nothing of interest in the subsequent history of the 
diocese, which, in 1663, was united to that of Ardfert and 
Aghadoe.' Some of the statistics of the latter are given 
under the head of Kerry. It comprehends the entire county 
of Kerry and a part of Cork, and comprises 86 parishes, 
constituting 49 benefices; it has 35 churches of the Esta¬ 
blishment, eight other places of Protestant worship, and 
88 Roman Catholic churches. 

The see lands of the united diocese comprise 6720 acres, 
the annual revenue fVom which, on an average of the three 
years preceding 1832, was 9368/. 13*. 5 d. The bishop’s pa¬ 
lace is situated in the new town of Limerick, overlooking the 
Shannon. This see is not affected by the 3 and 4 Will. IV., c. 37. 

(Beaufort's Memoir of a Map of Ireland; Parliamentary 
Reports and Papers .) 

LIMESTONE. This term is applied to a great variety 
of earthy compounds, in which carbonate of lime is the 
predominant ingredient. Tho chemical, molecular, and 
structural characters of limestone are extremely interest¬ 
ing to mineralogy, and deserve from geologists a greater 
share of attention than has usually been given to them. In 
regard to tho chemical composition of limestones, we may 
notice that aomeftus statuary marble, are nearly pure car¬ 
bonate of lime ; others, as the dolomitic rooks of the Alps, 
contain a certain proportion of carbonate of magnesia; ami 
some are penetrated by bituminous matter, as the black 
marbles of Yorkshire. Limestones also vary in quality, 
and become debased, by a^piixture with sand, clay, oxide 
of iron, pyrites, &a.; so that there is in fact a real grada¬ 
tion from limestone to schist, to sandstone, to shale, to 
ironstone, &o. Limestones have a crystalline aggregation, 
as statuary marble, and generally the limestones mixed with 
primary systems of strata; or they are composed of small 
crystalline grains, as the magnesian-limestone of Mansfield 
in Nottinghamshire; full of round concretionary parts, as 
the oolites of Portland, Bath, and Oxford; earthy, as 
chalk, and some magnesian limestones; or compact, as the 
lithographic stone of Solenhofen. The limestone, roeks of 
Building Hill, Sunderland, resemble a coral reef.’. The 
bed* of calcareous rooks ore of every thickness, Atom a 
mare lamina to some yards thick; they are traversed by 
divisional planes, more or less 1 regular, and very .think 
beds assume a prismatic structure, as in Yorkshire. The 
••burs of limestone rtry indefinitely. When argillaceous 



matter is mixed with the calcareous basis of thd ; |d 
colour generally approaches teUmt 
limestones are often yellow ; primary limestone. 
are generally white; the Tiree -irhto |« red ;some i 
Derbyshire and Kilkenny marble is black ; and there are 
many veined and party-coloured marbles, as tHe4sofRab> 
bacombe, Sienna, &c. ,, A v .-, A 

Limestones contain a very large proportion of the prgajH 
bodies which diversify the stratified rocka, few ; exoept tike 
early primary limestones being wholly deficient of shop, 
corals, fishes, &c. Occasionally shells and kobphytes com 
tribute to the beauty of particular marbles, as the sheU 
marble of Carinthia, Purbeck, &c,, the crinoidal-marble of 
Derbyshire, and the coralliforouslimestone of Weardale. - 
LIMIT; LIMITS, THEORY OF. The word limit im¬ 
plies a fixed magnitude to which another and a variable 
magnitude may be made as nearly equal as we please, it 
being impossible however that the variable magnitude can 
absolutely attain, or be equal to, the fixed magnitude. In 
this strict sense of the word there are two conditions which 
must be fulfilled before A can be called the limit of P: first, 
P mast never become equal to A; secondly, P must be ca¬ 
pable of being made as nearly eaual to A as we please. 

The method of limits is in reality nothing more than one 
way of evading the use of the word infinite in an absolute 
sense [Infinite]: which may be shown as follows. If we 
take two common algebraical expressions, such as x and 
xx, or x ’, there can be no objection to saying that when 
x = 7, 3 ? = 49, because 7 is a definite number, and the 
operation 7 X 7 is perfectly intelligible. And we may, if 
we please, say that when x approaches 7, a? approaches 49, 
so that if x may be made as near as we please to 7, x 5 ran 
be made as near as you please to 49. Or, 7 being the limit 
of x, 49 is the limit of x\ The preceding is superfluous, 
because it is more simple to say at once that x 1 is 49 when 
x is 7. But suppose that x, instead of being taken at plea¬ 
sure, must be determined by means of y ; and let the inves¬ 
tigation of the relation between x and y lead to 

1 

x = 7 + -: 

y 

then, so long as y has any finite value, x must be more than 
7; nor can the assertion x = 7 be made without tho impli¬ 
cation that y is infinite. In this case then we can only say 
that x can be made as near as you please to 7, if we may 
take y as great as we please; in which case x’ can be made 
as near ns you please to 49. In the language of the article 
infinite, wo say (for abbreviation, as explained in Infinite) 
that x is 7, andx* is 49, when y is infinite: in the language 
of the present artiele, we say that x has the limit 7, and X s 
the limit 49, when y increases without limit. We shall now 
translate the various illustrations given in the article just 
cited, from the language of infinites into that of limits. 

% 471-2.) 

lien s is infinite, A is equal to B. If A be a fixed mag¬ 
nitude, read—If s increase without limit, A is the limit 
of B : if B be a fixed magnitude, read—If z increase with¬ 
out limit, B is the limit of A: if both A and B be variables, 
read—When s increases without limit, A and B approach 
to the same limit. 

A finite quantity x, divided by an infinite quantity, is 
nothing. For this read—When the denominator of a frac¬ 
tion increases without limit, the numerator remaining the 
same, the fraction diminishes without limit. 

Every circle is a regular polygon of an infinite number of 
sides. For Ibis read—If the number of sides of a regular 
polygon inscribed in a circle be increased without limit, the 
polygon approaches without limit to the circle: or, the circle 
Is tho limit of all the regular polygons which can be inscribed 
in it. 

When x is infinite, A and B are both infinite, but A is 
infinitely greater than B. For this read—When x increases 
without limit, A and B both increase without limit, but the 
ratio of A to B also increases without limit, or the ratio of 
B to A diminishes without limit. 

When x = a, s is infinite. For this read—When x ap¬ 
proaches without limit to a, e increases without limit. 

Two infinitely great quantities may have a finite ratio. 
For this read—When two quantities increase without limit, 
their ratio does not necessarily increase without limit, but 
may have a finite Emit. 

Two infinitely small quantities may have a finite ratio; 
or—when twoquantities diminish without limit* their ratio 
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necessarily dimmish without limit, but may have a 
dime-limit 

Jwhon A is mflititely small, B m infinitely great For 
‘this lead—When A diminishes without limit, B increases 
without limit. 

An infinitely small arc of a curve is equal to its chord 
For this read—When the arc of a curve diminishes without 
limit, the ratio of the arc to the chord, or the traction 
arc 

approaches the limit unity. 

Of two Infinitely small quantities, one may ho infinitely 
smaller than the other Foi this read—When two quantities 
dimmish without limit, it is also possible that their latio 
may dimmish without limit 

Hitheito wo hate been dealing with puiely veilnl con¬ 
siderations These aie not unimpoUant, smio it is oi gnat 
consequence that the fundamental notions of mathematics 
should be o\piesscd m those teiins which have alwajs ic 
presented the tudo and unugoious foim in wlucli they aie 
expressed in common life and also, when the form just 
alluded to has given birth to m, until difieront modes of e\- 
piession, it is neoessaiy to point out the connexion of these 
with each othei, and to assimilate then defined meanings 
But, so f n as (lmnonstiatinn is concerned wt have, made no 
step by using one foim of words instead of anothei, 01 eun 
bv substituting (he notion of i limit unattainable foi that of 
the same mugn tude attained by the supposition of absolute 
infinity The theoiem hi which ligoiouc insults aio ob 
tamed is the following —If two van ible ni igmtudes A and , 
B, be always equal, and if tiny Ime limits, namely, P the ' 
limit of A, and Q of B, the n P ind Q must be equal 1 lus | 
pioposition may seem almost self eude lit, it is not howtvci 
a pel led axiom, and the inttludof exhaustions [GrOME'iHV ] 
w is employed by Archimedes topiovc it oi litlioi, to piece 
the pioposition 111 it if two vainhlc magnitudes be always m 
i given i ill) ihcii limits me in 111 iti itio Ihcliltci term 
if tin pioposition is liquisitc in Geometry [Pu< loviio'c] 
the funnel issutfuicnl in Algehri tnd the pioot is is f 1 
hws —Supposing A and B tn liistaneo tolie c living lmos 
ilunvs equal let then hunts, if [ossible, be the uneqiul 
hues k J. and M N, 

K —- — - L 

M—- - - N 

Since A and B aie equ il anil since the fust i m 11 made 
as l eui as we pleisc to KL, tnel the second to MN, it foi 
lives tint till latter pan aie as nculy equal as vet please 
But thi'is not tiue, smeo the limits me fixed and mean 
chit inigmtudcx ehflming (if they ehfle i at all) by a fixed 
and me uable quantity Gmseiqucntly the hunts cannot 
le c lh* 1 til ill iquil Hie pitnf of the pioposition of Ai 
ihmicdts is given in Gioanuv, p lo4 

Ibis pioposition, bung on<e undvistood, is moic fiuitful 
in applications than almost uny othei We shall give one 
u stance from geometiy mil one fiom algebia 

Curies aie to one auotliu as the squnes on their ehainc* 
tus Foi this pioposition is evidently tun of the legulir 
1 olygons niseiilieelin the two miles with the same numbci 
of sides, and the polygons may he made is neatly c(|ual as 
we please lo the miles ihe limits of the polygons thuifoi 
tin tlicits thunsolves) no m tint nitio vvhith the polygons 
ulways picserve 

As an instance fiom algehia, apply the Binqmiai Thso 
hlm to tho development ot 

I 

(1 + «T)"= A, 


which gives, by an easy transfoimotion, 

1 — « „ 1 — v 1— In 

1 + * + —x- «* + — T ~ ,i 3 ‘ + 


.(A), 


a senes who h (by the method in Convfhoknt'i ik always 
eonveigent when fix is ltss than unity. Apply the same 
method to tho development of 

v 


U + nx) n = B, 
which gives m the same m innei 

i/— n , y— n v—2« 

i+yt + y 2 -7-*‘+y JL 2~ x — 3 * +. (B) 

Now It is evidently A v , and if when n diminishes with 
F. C, No 850 


out limit, B and A approach the limits P and Q, than B ^ 
and A* (equal quantities) will approach the limits Q and 
P y , which are therefore equal. But the limit of A, when » 
diminishes without limit, is 


1 + x + 





+ 


ssP. 


That of B, on tho same supposition, is 





= 0 


Hence the second of these senes is the yth power of tho 
(list, a theorem which the algebtaieal student will lecog- 
nisc as one of tho most impoitaiit in that science 

The method rf limits geneially meins the Differential 
Calculus exhibited upon the prim lples explained in tho 
aiticle Dtffkrfniial Coefficient It is admitted, by a 
laige majority of those' who aie eipible of foi ram, a judg¬ 
ment, that the method by which this theoiy should be esta 
Wished is either tho method of limits, oi that ot Lagiange 
[Functions Theory of], oi a mixture of the two The 
liumbei ol those who contend foi the second his very much 
diminished of 1 ito yeuis, mid tho eonfioveisy (it such a 
thing e an be said to exist) lies between tho fllst and third 
The leailei will find m tile eighth numbci of the* Treatise 
on the oiibject, published bv llio Society foi the Diffusion of 
l seful Knowledge, some additional leasons foi consideting 
the use ot assumed expansions as fallacious See also 
Sy rii* s 

It Ins been customaiy in elemenlaiy mathematical vvoiks 
to endeavoui to postpone the theory ot limits as late as pos¬ 
sible Suth an attempt tin nevei be very successful, a 
tlcai uneletstanduig ft tho notion of a limit may eisily be, 
and often is defined 41 ne die, but the necessity for such 
1111 uniliistHiding mins with the sixth book of Euclid. 
Wi shall even inideitihi to show [Proportion] that the 
tilth t 00 k 1 mu it be pi ipeily undeistood without it 

One of the best studies 111 the theoiy of limits is the (list 
sitli m of Newtons Frineipn I11 the aitielo Prims and 
l 1 il vixiy Ha 110s we shall piesent one 01 two of the lead- 
in., piopositums 

LIM11 ATIONS, STATUTE OF [Statutr of Limi- 

I \ lTO VS ] 

LIMNIA (Xn/i/in a 1 em und<r), in inticnt Ortek music, 

1 tint which itman s i ( 1I11 gieatu tone when the apotomo 
is t ikt 11 fuin it [Aioiohf] Ihe gieatei tone, as, for 
instinie, c u, is divisible into nine commas, of these, hve 

y 1 y 

constitute tho apotome, foui the hmma 01, 

The 1 ltio of the hmnM is — , and foi ill piaetieai pui poses 

it iniy be considered as the liimoi sennlono of the modem 
sr lie 

LIMNATE4 [Limvfans] 

LIMNK'ANS, ] i/mnceu\ m moie piopeily Jtnmeen, in 
Fieneh (Xyivi), hrmn a tn irsli, pool, 01 lake), Lunarek’s 
name foi a family of fieshveatei testiteous mnltusks, con¬ 
sisting of the genera Plano) bi s, Limruea, anil P/iysa I he 
f inulv name now m guieial use is Limneeidir 

Two of thtso Imms ( P/anoibis and I tmnara) we le in¬ 
cluded by Linnaeus umlei his great genus Helix , tho third 
was oi ranged by him among the heterogeneous assemblage of 
testaceous annuals, which lit placed under lus genus Hv>la 
Muller separated the fust of those undei the name of P/a 
norba, and the second under the nnmo of 11 uu mum, n nan 1 
aheaily pre occupied by Lmnaras foi a genus ot maimt tes- 
tai cous gastropods entirely dith lent ind I .am irek changed 
tho name to Lynincea, or, as it should be more eoireetly 
vvntten, Limruea Aduisnn appears to have been the flist 
who established tho genus atniwurels named Physa by 
Diapamaud.and the fnrmei gave it the appo'lation of lluhn 
Biuguioies followed Muller mb far as regalds Ptanorbis, 
but he placed tlie oilier two fonns under his genus Buhmus, 
a name which we have reason to think owed its origin to 
the confn ed engraving of the word Bulinus, ‘ Le Bulin 
Bulmus,’on Adanson’s plate (Hislotre Naiutelle du Sene¬ 
gal, pi 1), the Latin woid at first sight being liable to be 
mistaken for Buhmus (Zool Juurn, vol iv,p 222, and 
the article Bulinus, vol vi) 

Lamarck collected these three genoia in the following 
01 dot, Planotbis, Physa, and Limnea, under one family, 
lus Lvmneem, with the following definition — 

Vol XIII —3 S 
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Amphibian Traohelipods, generally deprived of an oper¬ 
culum, and having flattens. tentacles. They live in’nesh 
water, and come to respire the air at the surface. 

Their shell is spirivalve, most frequently smooth on the 
external surface, and always having the right edge of its 
aperture sharp, and not reflected.* 

The general opinion seems to be that these three genera 
are well associated in forming the family Limnocidee. 

Cuvier, though he gives them no common family name, 
places the three genera together, observing that the Pla- 
norbes are the faithful companions of the Limnaes in all 
our stagnant waters. 

M. de Blainville makes his first family of Pulmobranchiata 
(Limnacea) consist of these three genera; and M. Rang, 
retaining Lamarck's name, places the * Limnlens,’ con¬ 
sisting or the same genera, as the iburth family of the Pul¬ 
monis Inoperculis of Ffirussac (Pulmobranches of Do 
Blainville). 

Mr. G. B. Sowerby however is of opinion that the genera 
Physa and Limncea ought not to be separated. He ob¬ 
serves (‘ Genera. Limnea,’ No. 8), that he finds himself 
obliged either to unite two genera which have appeared 
distinct to Lamarck and Drapartmud, and which have been 
adopted by some succeeding writers, or, contrary to his 
wishes, and, as he thinks, to the interests of concliological 
science, we must not only separate the Physce from the 
Limn*tee, but we must also adopt Dr. Fleming’s Aplexa, 
and Dr. Leach's Myxas, each of which would, us far as we 
yet know, only contain one species. These, lie adds, are 
all fresh-water shells; and the only descnbable difference 
in the shells, except mero specific differences, consists in 
the Aplexa and Pkysa being keterostropho shells, while the 
Limncea and Myxas are dextral. Greater differences he 
acknowledges are found in the animals, chiefly in their 
tentacula and in their mantles; the Myxas of Leach and 
the Pkysa of Drapamaud having the power of extending 
the edges of their mantle over a large portion of the exter¬ 
nal part of their shell, which the Limncea of Lamarck and 
the Aplexa at Fleming have not, while tho tentacula of all 
but Pkysa aro compressed and triangular, and even in 
tsa they are compressed according to Lamarck, though 
filiform : in all of them the eyes are found at the internal 
base of the tentacula, supported on very short tubercular 
pedicles. He concludes by uniting the whole of these ge¬ 
nera under the generio appellation of Limnea, and divides 
them into fbur sections, thus:— 

1. Shell very thin, subglobose, polished ; internal lip 
dilated; aperture ovate, dextral. Animal with the mantle 
reflected: the tentacles short and trigonal. Myxas, Leach’s 
MS. ; Helix glutinosa, Mont.; Limnea glulinosa, Drap. 

2. Shell thin, obovate, polished; internal lip dilated, the 
aperture ovate or ovato-lanceolate, sinistral. Animal with the 
mantle reflected; the tentacles subulate. Pkysa, Lam.; 
Bulla, Linn. 

3. Shell thin, oblong, polished; the internal Up equalling 
the external, the aperture lanceolate and sinistral. Animal 
with the mantle not reflected ; the tentacles trigonal. 
Aplexa, Fleming ; Pkysa, Drap. ; Bulla kypnorum, Linn. 

4. Shell thin, generally oblong, rather solid; the aper¬ 
ture oval and dqntral, the innor lip equalling the external 
one. Animal with the mantle not reflected, the tentacles 
compressed and trigonal. Lymncea, Lam.; Helix, Linn. 

M. Deahayea rejects this opinion, and retains Pkysa as 
a ganus, for reasons wbieh the reader will find under that 
head in thia article. 

Returning In Lamarck, wo find him remarking upon the 
cause which led to the peculiar organisation of hia Lym- 
ntens, in accordance with one of his favourite fanciful 
theories. It would seem, says be, that those fluviatile 
Traohelipods, which inhabited waters of little depth, such 
as those of small riven, ponds, and marshes, whieh are ex¬ 
posed to the accident of being dried up, were often reduced 
to hve in mud more or less desieaatea. They then found 
thmneelvee flawed to habituate themselves to the air, to 
breathe U.+ This habit having modified their bronchia, 
like those of the Golemcfa, is Moome to them a matter of 
neowity; so that though living in the water, they are now 
obliged to eoae horn time to time to Us surface in order to 
far«Mhe the. Area air. This oiroumstanee in their manner of 
life seems to have had it* influence in rendering an oper¬ 



culum useless to them: and they are in general deprived of 
one. Those fluviatile Traohelipods, on the contrary, which 
tye know to he unable to respire anything but water, have 
all an operculum. 

It is only necessary to reflect for a moment on die princi¬ 
ple involved in these suppositions, to reduce them to their 
true value. 

Leaving hia theoretical views for bis practical observa¬ 
tions, we find Lamarck thus neatly pointing out a leading 
character for distinguishing the famito. * The JUmneens 
have only two tentacles; they are flattened and never 
oculated at their summit.’ 

M. de Blainville thus defines his family Limnacea 

Body very variable in form; two tentacles eminently 
contractile, carrying sessile eyes at the internal side of their 
base. 

Shell delicate, with the external border constantly tren¬ 
chant. 

He further observes that the animals of this family are 
always found in fresh waters, stagnant or running, often 
at their surface, and sometimes in their depths. The shell, 
he remarks, presents very variable forms. He arranges the 
genera in the following order: Limncea, Physa, Planor¬ 
bis. 

M. Rang gives a more extensive definition of the Lim- 
neans of Lamarck ( Limnacea of Do Ulaijiv.; Limnococh- 
lides, without a collar, of Latreillc), thus:— 

Animal elongated, having the body distinct from tho 
foot, and twisted spirally backwards; never any buckler (or 
cuirass), but a collar formed all round tho neck by the edge 
of the mantle; head surmounted by a sort of veil which is 
very largo ; tentacles two in number, tho eyes differently 
situated at their base; pulmonary cavity showing its orifice 
upon the collar; organs of generation separated; anus 
near the orifice of the lung. 

Shell always complete, very much rollod up (trfis enrou- 
16e), delicate, and with the external border or lip tieu- 
chant. 

All fluviatile. 

M. Rang arranges the genera in the following order. 
Planorbis, Limncea, Physa. This is the order given by 
Cuvier, and, as fur as these three genera are cencerned, by 
Drapurnuud, who however makes Ancylus intervene be¬ 
tween Planorbis and ‘ Limneus-’ 

Planorbis. 

Animal elongated, compressed, slender, and very strongly 
rolled up; head furnished with two tentacles, which are 
contractile, setaceous, very long, and oculated at their in¬ 
ternal base; mouth furnished superiorly with a crescent¬ 
shaped tooth, and below with a lingual mass armed with 
small hooks, and sunnouuted by a sort of veil which is short 
and notched; foot oval and rather short; respiratory orifice 
on tho left, upon the collar, and approximated by that of 
the anus; organs of generation separate, on the same side; 
the male organ near the tentacle, and the ovary at the base 
of the collar. 

Shell rather delicate, sinistral, very much rolled or coiled 
up on the same plane; concave on each side, the spire re¬ 
entrant (rentrant); aperture rounded with a sharp border, 
and interrupted by tne convexity of the whorl which pre¬ 
cedes it (Rang.) 



Flane^bu. Shell and animal; and egg a. 

«• Planorbte eMkatos 1 1, mail of eggs of Planorbis comma on a loaf. 


Geographical Distribution .—Widely diffused. Very few 
fi-esh-waters, either running or stagnant, are without some of 
the species. 

M. Rang remarks that the genua Plamrbi* offers a 
curious anomaly, namely, that the animal as well as the 
shell is sinistral, and consequently the orifices, instead of 
being situated on the right side, as in other gastropods, are 
placed on the left 
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Mr- Sowerby ( Qenera, No. 4) remarks that the principal 
peculiarity in this genus appears to him to consist in the 
tliai the shells ofthegenusare what are rallod reversed, 
a flirt doubted by Some, who have described the Species as 
utnbilirated above. * A carefol examination of many of the 
species in a living State satisfied Mr. Sowetby that the 
mu mats cart-y their Shells in a direction opposite to that of 
t lie generality of turbinated mollusks, and that the heart is 
placed in the Plttnvrbes on the light side, and the respira¬ 
tory onfi(«e on the left, exactly the revUise of their position 
m most others. But, ho fhrtner observes, the knowledge 
of the animal is not indispensably neteXsary tdpiove this, as 
the shell itself carries the demonstiation, if being only 
ncidfol to observe on which side of the shell the very apex 
of lire spire is to be seen; if we take that side (hr the uppet, 
m conformity to the strict rules of analogy, it a ill, he ro 
marks, be evident that the apeituie is on the left-hand side 
Mr. SoWeiby had for a long time enteitamed great doubt 
ub >ut the identity of some of the fossil species, wlnrh he is 
now satisfied aie reversed shells, in the same manner as the 
oilier Planorbe i, although the lower part of the disk is 
almost flat and carmaled at its edge, and tllerefoie beais 
a considci able resemblance to the H.ittcned spire of some 
land shells, narlicularly the Helix albella 

Mi Soueil)) thus doflnes the genusShell disiold with a 
depressed spite, whose apex is always distinct, itswhoils 
turn from light to left, so that when the spire is held up- 
" aids and the apcrtuie been.it lbonlhe left hand side The 
slulls are ventiicose, fiequently eaunateil, eitliei above or 
hi low , the npeiture lsmtne, its hieadth equal to its lunglh, 
sometimes gieatoi but (Mr. S. bolioves) never less, some¬ 
times the pentteme , 01 lip, is tliu ketied and expanded, ind 
its lowei pait is always extended ioiwaids the umbilicus 
is vei) much expanded, and theie is no op< iculum. 

Mi. Sowerby further lemmks that some species, particu- 
laily when young, aio coveted with a hairy epideituts. 

M Doshaycs (ed Lam, tom. vui, 18 ,!H) doe* not make 
any allusion to Mr Soweihy’s obseivalmns; but he comes 
to a very diffeiunt conclusion. 1 he Hanot bet, say s lie, ns all 
naturalists know, aie discoid shells, geneially delicate and 
fragile, found in abundance in stagnant watetb Some of 
the species aio so much flattened that they seem peifeellv 
symmetiical, so that it is difficult, m those last at least, lo 
distinguish (ho upper suifntc fiom the lowei Tills diffi¬ 
culty bungs wilh it anolhei, namely, that of dotuiminmg 
wbethel the species are dextial oi simstial. These interest¬ 
ing questions had not been deeply discussed whenM Des¬ 
moulins published ( 1831 ), in the Xian suctions oi tbel.inm m 
Sonet) of Bouleaux, a well executed and veiy oxtensne 
luemou, m Which be examines these difli lent questions ‘ In 
mv ptoccding woiks,’continues M Dishayex, ‘ I have not 
puliaps attachod sufficient importance lo those icseau lits 
foi which it was notessuiy to examine the living aiumils, 
but neveitheloss in 1824 I disposed eonchologtcally of a 
pait of tho difficulty bv saying, in my woik on the fossils of 
the Paris basin, that tho upper side of tho Planoibis may 
bo distinguished fiom the lower by meanh of the obliquity 
ol the apcrtuie, the upper part of which is most piomment 
(uanrf)’ This mode of distinguishing the uppei smi.iu 
li >m the lowei, anil of plaemg the shell in its noimal posi¬ 
tion, once gi anted, it becomes easy to lecognise wlm h spot u« 
a e dextial and which simstial By these means m pci- 
iu\c, as M Desmoulins has veiy well denionstiated, that 
n aily all the known species oi Planmbes, both living and 
fossil, aie dextral, even those which tho most esteemed 
uuthors had judged to he simstial, fiom the depth of the 
umbilicus. But if by the observation of the apertuie we come 
t to the conclusion that the shell of the Planoibes is dextial, 
* a difficulty presents itself, namely, that tho animals which 
f inhabit these dextial shellB are simstial, if wo judge by the 
■>* position of the three orifices which the pulmoml’erous mol- 
usks exhibit exteriorly. Thus Cuvier lias well rcmaiked 
' this transposition of the orifices in Planorbts come us, and 
1 has not hesitated to declaie this species simstial, contrary to 
the opinion of LiAneeus, of Muller, and of Draparnaud, who 
state that the species is umbilu ated above Cuvier cori obo- 

rates his opinion by an important fort, namely,that the heait 
is on the right side in Planorbts, whilst it ib on the loft m 
dextral shells of other genera: hut Cuvier did not pay 
Attention to the organs of digestion: finding the heart on 
the right and the orifices on the left, he came to the con- 

• Drepernnid, uu»g other,, appear, to tup, boon of this opinion SechU 
flfure of Planorbji ooraom, See, pi. 1. 


elusion that Planorbit comeus is sinistral; he ought ne¬ 
vertheless to have seen, before he delivered tills definitive 
judgment, in what real positron the organs are. It is to this 
point that M. Desmoulins has especially applied himself, 
and he saw that all tho organs of digestion and generation 
lemam in the position which they hold in the dextral mol- 
lusks, and that the orifices only have an anormal position. 
Thus the observations of M. Desmoulins explain how, m 
the genus P/anorbts, appearances places simstial animal 
m a dextral shell (a phenomenon which we cannot con¬ 
ceive), and how, in reiihly, tho animal is dextral as well as 
its shell, and that there is no other derangement in the re¬ 
lationship of these otgans excepting m regard to the heart, 
and the teimmation of the digestive oigans and those of 
genet at ion ’ 

The species arc numerous. Lamarck recorded twelve 
roiont species, including Phinorhs Cornu Artelts, which is 
not a Planorbts, but a discoid Ampullarta *, as its animal 
and opciculum testify M Dtsliayes adds ten mole in tho 
last edition of Lamarck; Conrad, Trosi hel, and Biodenp, 
hnie each desmbod one in addition; and new speues are 
bi ought home by almost eveiy expedition M Rang states 
lhat ho lias known individuals of Planorbit, leucostoma col¬ 
lected at SeiPe near Bordeaux, by M Duuou, wlieio tho 
animals had closid the shell by a kind of eptphragma ana¬ 
logous to that of the Helices. 

Example, Planoibis nnneus; IJelir cornea, Linn. 

Desrnpfion — Shell opaque, piano dopiessed afaove/*ldoly 
umhilic itod beneath, of a homy or brown chcsnut eoloui ; 
the whoilxtiaiisveisuly stinted. 

Lotuhtif —This, the hugest living species of Emope, if 
liot die Digest guicially, is found in sluggish uveis and 
stagnant wafois, such Us old vvatei-ionises and diuins m 
low swampy situations. Thus it ib plentiful about Oxford 
Montagu says that it is ceilamly mole local than it 
is descubod lo be by Da Costa, who states that it is 
common in all poiuli. mms.and lakes tinougbout England. 
Tins, adds Montagu, ts fai horn being the case, although it 
is sufficiently plentiful ill some palls, and he states that lie 
nevci found it ftiilhei wostWaul than in Doisetslmc, wheie, 
about Waieham, it is abundant Lamauk iccords it as 
an inhabitant of Fiance in the rivers, and veiy common, 
about Pari*, m that of Gobelins 

Montagu as well as otheis have obsoived that this spocies 
yields a beautiful puiple dye (whom o pel haps De Fu ussac’s 
name Planoibis put punt), all attempts to fix which, enliei 
b\ atidsoi astnngcnts, have hillieito piovodineffectual. Tho 
inside of the mouth of the shell in fine specimens is o<ca 
sionally of a eoloui appioadung to violet. 



Shell of Hanoi bp corneas. 


Physa. 

Animal of an oval form, moieor less spiral; head fur¬ 
nished with two long tentacles, which are setaceous and 
oculated at their internal base; mantle with two lobes di¬ 
gitated on the edges, which can be turned hack so as to 
cover a considerable part of the shell; tho foot.is long, 
lounded anteriorly, pointed posteriorly; the rest of tho 
organisation as in Limncea, with the exception that the on 
flees aie generally on the left. 

Shell geneially simstial, oval, elongated or nearly globu¬ 
lar, smooth, delicate, and very fragile; the aperture oval, a 

• Mr G fi. Sowerby appear, to have been tho flr«t who auigned the proper 
poaitton to thia apeciea horn obwivatloB of the ahell golv (Genera, No. hr,) 
For this he waa at the that undeservedly ceuured, 
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little narrowed babind; edge of the right lip sharp,* colu- 
raettWa little twisted, but without any plait; spire more or 
less sharp and elongated; the hut wbori larger than all the 
others conjoined. (Rang.) 






o b a 

Phjra*. StMO and Mitsui I witll b*jj. 

#, rhyia hvpnomm; b, aw of eggs, nat. iiu; e, Die same, magnifiofi. 

Geographical Distribution of the Genus.—V e ry extensive, 
species having already been found in the tranquil fresh- 
waters of all the four quarters of the globe. Europe has 
several species, and the form occurs in America, in Africa 
(there being little doubt that the Bulin of Adanson is a 
Physa), in New Holland, whore it was found by M. Quoy, 
and in the Isles of Bourbon and France, whence it was 
brought by M. Rang. Mr. Gray has named two species 
ftora the East Indies and one from Peru. 

Mr. G. B. Sowerby, as we have already seen, unites 
Physa and Limnaa, making the latter include the former 
for the reasons above given. M. Rang, who notices their 
inhabiting the same places as the Limnaa, and their resem¬ 
blance in organization, observes that the animal of Physa is 
distinguished from that of Limnaa by the form of its ten- 
tacles^s is the shell by its generally sinistral disposition, 
like that of the Planorbes. He also notices the observation 
of M. do Blainville that there exist dextral species. 

M. Deshayes, in the last edition of Lamarck (tom. viii., 
1838), remarks, that the genus Physa, established at first by 
Adanson under the name of Bulin, was not definitely in¬ 
troduced till Drapornaud presi <1 it anew under the name 
which it still bears. Adanson, tie continues, had too much 
sagacity not to perceivo the relationship of his Bulin with 
the Planorbes, and fails not to insist upon this point, al¬ 
though he points out the characteristic differences of the 
two genera. After some observations on the doubts of na¬ 
turalists as to the analogy presented by the animals of Pla¬ 
nar bis, and those of Physa and Limnaa, and the absence 
of doubt as to tho distinguishing characters of the two last- 
mentioned genera, M. Deshayes thus continues: ‘ Cer¬ 
tainly, if we consider tho shells only, there is a very great 
resemblance between a Physa and a Limnaa, but all the 
Physa are sinistral, the Limnaa are dextral; the Physa 
have a polished and shining shell, because the animal lies 
its mautle lobated and turned back upon the'shell, which 
is not the case in Limnaa; tlio animal of Physa carries on 
its head elongated and narrow tentacles, like those of Planar- 
bis, and not triangular and thick ones, like those of Limnaa. 
These characters seem sufficient to retain the two genera in 
tho system, and, consequently, to reject the opinion of Mr. 
Sowerby, who unites them in his" genera.’ 

Lamarck recorded four species of Physa (recent). M. 
Deshayes, in the last edition of the * Histoire,' incroases 
the number to ten; and he regrets that M. Michaud,has 
given no detail with regard to same' species indicated as 
found in France, but which do not appear to live there. 
Ho observes that Lamarck lias recorded two Physa (P. 
castomea and P.^ubopaca), the first from the Garonne, and 
the last from the environs of Montpelier, which M. Michaud 
does not mention. M. Deshayes adds, that we must proba¬ 
bly conclude, from the silence of M. Michaud, that these 
species have not been found, and that Lamarck, deceived 
by a falsa indication, has given them a habitat not theirs. 
Conrad has.discribcd an additional species. 

Example, Physa fontinalis, Drap, f Bullafontinalis, Linn. 

Description.—Shell sinistral, oval, diaphanous, smooth; 
of n yellowish horn-colour; spire very short .and rather 
pointed. 

Locality, temperate Europe, probably; England and 
Evince, oertainly.—North America (Claiborne, Alabama), 
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extending quite behind and partly on the left.side, covering 
the smaller volutions: this membrane (mantle) «, he says, 
very deeply divided, or digitated, the points of which meet 
ana sometimes intersect on the beck of the shell, and it is so 
transparent as scarcely to be distinguished but by .the assist¬ 
ance of a glass. The foot he describes as long and narrow, 
and the foramen on the left side, 1 as must he the case with 
all the animals of this kind inhabiting heterostrophe 
shells.’ Cid. Montagu concludes liis remarks on this species 
as follows: ‘ It has a very considerable locomotive power, 
and transports itself by adhering to the surface of the 
water, with the shells downwards: against which it crawls 
with as muoh apparent ease as on a solid hotly; and will 
sometimea let itself down gradually by a thread affixed to 
the surface of the water, in the manner of the Limax fllans 
(‘Linn.Trans.,' iv., 85, t. 8.), from tho branch of a tree. Tho 
property of crawling under water, against its surface, is not 
wholly confined to this species;* but we know of no other 
testaceous animal capable of supending itself under water 
in the some way.t It has the power of throwing its shell 
about in an extraordinary manner, either in defence or to 
remove obstructions, continuing at the same time fixed by 
its foot. Probably this singular motion is sometimes occa¬ 
sioned by a minute species of Hirudo (Gordius inquilinus. 
Mull., Verm.) which infests this and many other fresh-water 
testaceous animals; twenty or more may be seen adhering 
to its sides tike slender white filaments.’ 


Shell of Plij’m fontinalis. 

Limncea. 

Animal of oral form, more or less spiral; head furnished 
with two flattened triangular tentacles, carrying the eyes 
at their base, on the internal side; mouth furnished with 
an upper piece for mastication, surmounted by a sort of very 
short veil; foot oval, bilobated anteriorly, narrowed poste¬ 
riorly ; orifice of the pulmonary cavity on the right side, on 
tho collar, in form of a furrow, and capable of being covered 
by a fleshy appendage which borders it below ; anus on 
tho side, organs of generation distant, the orifice of the 
male intromissive organ being under the right tentacle, and 
that of the vagina at the entry of the pulmonary cavity. 

Shell delicate, fragile, of an oval oblong, with a spire 
more or less sharp and elongated, and an aperture longer 
tlinn it is wide, oval, sometimes very large, with a sharp 
edge, $ not continuous, on account of the convexity of tlio 
preceding whorl; on tlio columella an oblique plait, 
(Rang.) 
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Habit*, $c.—Col. Montagu (Tesiaoea Britannka) notices 
ibb speciet as not uncommon in stagnant pools, as Well as 
tunning waters, in many parts of the kingdom, and as most 


plants. He gi ves a description of the animal, end says that 
when in motion it covers a grant part of the shell with a 
tMn pinnated membrane, thrown out on title right side, 

, 1 


Limnirei ntngunH,. . 

a, the animat In the shall; b, mass of egg», magnified. 

M. Deshayes observes (last edition of Lamarck) that the,; 
animal of Limnaa presents peculiar characters. On the " 
head are two triangular tentacles very much enlarged at 
the base, and haring the eyes rather projecting on the 
upper and internal part of that base. The head is large 
and flattened, separated from the foot by a shallow furrow. 
The (hot inclines to oval, terminated in a point posteriorly, 
and delicate and flattened on thesidee. The mantle, closed 
anteriorly and narrow, forms a sort df collar, as in the Helices. 
There is a great cavity behind its border. The upper wall, 
of this cavity, delicate and transparent, is covered on its* 
internal surfaced)) - a very well developed vascular net-work, 
destined, for respiration; it is near the aperture of tlqjg 

• S«C ^o«t, Tamil *pa. 

t Sac post, JLnriQPA. which i« said to haw a similar power. 

t &*e note at the cummeuccmeat of the article, p. 498, , 
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mantle and a little below it that the orifice of the mhu is 
seen. 

, Geographical Distribution of the Genus.—Limneea ap¬ 
pear to occur in almost all parts of the world, but the form 
is most seen ih the temperate and northern regions. 

Habits, Food, Reproduction, SfC. —Fresh-waters, especially 
■those which are stagnant, are the resort of the Limneea; 
in such situations they abound, feeding on the aquatic plants 
on whose stems they creep, and coming to the sur&ce to 
respire the air. Here they may often be seen in a reversed 
position, and probably maintained in it by the air in the 
branchial cavity. Liko the Physai they have the power of 
locomotion when so situated, and may be observed moving 
iheir ventral disk, as if they were employing it against a 
solid surface, whereas the animal only touches an extremely 
thin lamina (so to speak) of water, which offers sufficient 
resistance for its progression. In the reproduction of the 
species the animals are employed somewhat differently from 
the Hehculte and Limacidce, though, liko them, each indi¬ 
vidual is furnished with both male and female organs of 
generation; for the same Limneea is capable of serving at 
Die same time as a male for a second, and as a female for a 
lim'd, and by this connexion of one individual with two 
others a continuous chain of some length is not unfre- 
<|ucntly produced. No. 2313 of the fifth or allotriandrous 
series of preparations illustrating the principles of genera¬ 
tion, m the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons in 
JLiudon (Catalogue, vol. iv„ ‘Physiological Series’), ex¬ 
hibits the sol'i parts of the generative anal and respiratory 
m,ficus of Limneea stagnalis, and shows how this gastropod 
differs from the Limacidcc find Helicidce in the separation 
of (he above-mentioned orifices from one another. The 
mi tuber of eggs is very great, and ihey are deposited on 
stones, stems of vegetables, &c., in elongated masses enve¬ 
loped m a glairy substance, winch is said to increase in 
proportion to the development of the embryos. For very 
interesting details on the reproduction and emhryogeny of 
these molluskswe refer the reader to the works of M. 
Pi< nler and of M. Dumortier. 

The recent species aro numerous; Lamarck recorded 
twelve, including /,. eolumnans, which is considered to be 
■in Ic/ui/nia. M. Desluiyes, in the last edition of Lamarck’s 
‘ Histone,’ lias added eight mote. Bean and Troschel have 
i ach added one. 

We select as examples Limnera stagnalis and Limneea 
aitnrulana. 

I imnera stagnalis. —This is Helix stagnalis* Linn.; Bur.- 
i mum stagnate, Midi.; and Bulvnus stagnalis, Brug.— 
Description: — Shell ovnto-acutc, ventricose, thin, pellucid, 
substriat d longitudinally, of a horny colour; the last 
whoil subaiigulated above; the spire conico-subulate ; the 
apcituio large. 

Montagu observes that it is frequently covered with a 
gtcon epidermis, and sometimes a concreted stony matter 
that almost obliterates the upper volutions; ho adds that 
some authors have made this shell into two or three species, 
apparently from size only. 

Locality, The fresh sluggish or stagnant waters of Eng¬ 
land, Fiance, &c. 
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Limneea auricularia .—This is Helix auricularia, Linn.; 
Buecinum Auricula, Mull .; Bulimus auricularius, Brug. 

• 1 fd. IS, p. 1243, No. 70S. On th« oppmUo pan (1248) the 

•pnalic name sttgstih la again given to a rraall and apparently different ihaltt 


Description .-—Shell ampullaoeous, ventricose, ovate, thito, 
transparent, of a horny colour, marked with very delicate 
close-set longitudinal stria; -the spire very short and aeon- 
minated. 

Locality, the same with that of L, stagnalis. 



Llraniea auricularia. 


Fossil Limnsid.®. 

Planorbis.—VL. de Blainville (‘Malacologie’) mentions the 
numbor of fossil species as four or five, adding that Defrance, 
who increases the number to eighteen, acknowledges that 
the fossil state of some of them is doubtful; he notices four 
as analogues. Mr. G. B. Sowerby ( Genera ) states that 
several fossil species abound in the distinctly fresh-water 
strata of the Isle of Wight and the neighbourhood of Paris, 
where they are very abundant, and accompanied by as great 
a profusion of Limneea; and some other decidedly fresh¬ 
water shells. 

Lamarck records only three fossil species, nor does bo 
mark any of the recent species as occurring in a fossil state. 
M. Deshayes, who in his tables (Lyell) makes the number 
of species 23 living and 26 fossil (tertiary), records in the 
same place the Ptanorbes corneus, marginatus, carinatus, 
spirorbis, and nitidus as both living and fossil (tertiary). 
We cannot find P. marginatus in Lamarck’s first edition nor 
in that edited by M. Deshayes (tom. viii.) in 1838, except 
as a synonym to P. complanatus. In this last work the 
following recent species are marked by M. Deshayes as 
occurring in a fossil state:— corneus, spirorbis, vortex, 
conturtus, nitidus, complanatus, and Leucostoma, on the 
authority of M. Bouillet; and the number of fossil 
species is made to amount to nine. Dr. Fitton, in his ‘ Stra- 
tigraplucal and Local Distribution of Fossils,’ in the strata 
below the chalk, notices an indistinct species of Planorbis, 
(Purbeck, Oxfordshire and Bucks). 

Physa. —M. de Blainville, in his Malacologie, states that 
it would appear that no Physm had at the time of his publi¬ 
cation been found fossil. M. Deshayes in hts tables (Lvelt) 
gives the number of species as nine living and one fossil 
(tertiary): in tho last edition of Lamarck the number of 
recent species given is ten; but the%umber of fossil species is 
the same as that stated in tho tables. 

Limneea.— M. do Blainvillo ( Malacologie.) remarks that 
if it were clear that the species of this genus established 
by geologists, and among others by MM. Lamarek, 
Brard, Brongniart, Soworby, and De Ferussac, were true, 
there would be at least twenty fossil species in France 
alone; but he adds that M. Defrance docs not curry 
the numbor further than ten, two of which (from the 
Plaisantin) are analogues according to Brocohi. Mr. G. 
B. Soworby, who unites tho genera Physa and Limnaa, ob¬ 
serves (‘ Genera') that several fossil specios of this genus 
occur abundantly in company with various Paludinee and 
Planorbes in the fresh-water formations; these, he adds, 
occur in the neighbourhood of Paris, and in tho upper and 
lower of these formations at Headen Hill, and m other parts 
of tho Isle of Wight. He also found them sparingly ‘ in 
the mixed stratum commonly called tho upper marine for¬ 
mation, between the two,’ hut he believes that they do not 
occur m any other. Lamarck noticed but one species as 
fossil, viz. Limneea palustris, this being in his opinion really 
the analogue of tho recent species of that name. M, Des¬ 
hayes in his tables (Lyell) gives the number of Limneea as 
fifteen living and twenty-seven fossil (tertiary), and the 
species peregra, auricularis, rivalis, and palustris as both 
living and fossil (tertiary). In the last edition oftibamarck 
the following recent species are marked by him as also 
occurring in a fossil state -.—palustris, ovata, peregra, and 
minuta. L. auricularia is not marked as fossil in this edition, 
and we do not find L. rivalis os a species in either. The 
number of strictly fossil species recorded in the last edition 
of Lamarck is eleven, and in that edition M. Deshayes 
remarks that a sufficiently great number of Limnmrn are 
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found In a fossil state, bat that (ip to the that when 
he Wrote no species was recorded tn the beds below the 
tertiary, and even in these the Limrucm only appear in 
the., lower fresh-water strata. They show themselves, he 
adds, in the upper beds of the Paris calcaire greasier, 
and are alao reoognised in nearly all the laoostrine deposits, 
hot only of the Parisian epoch, but also in the two great 
tertiary groups that surmount it. Dr. Pitton, in the 
table above quoted, records a Linmea (with a note of inter¬ 
rogation) as occurring in the Purbeok mate, Oxfordshire, 
in the * malm,’ Garaiagton. 

Mr. Loa, in his 'Contributions to Geology' (8vo. Philadei- j 
phia, 1833), notices the tufaeeous lacustrine formation of 
Syracuse, Onan iaga county, New York. He found the sub¬ 
stratum which lined the side of the canal to consist of a cal¬ 
careous marl of a whitish oolour, bordering on that of ashes, 
friable, and rather soft to the touch. A subsequent analysis 
by Professor Vanuxem proved it to be nearly pure carbonate 
erlime. Numerous perfect specimens of the genera Lim- 
Betw, Pkyna, Paludina, and Aneyltu wore obtained, all be¬ 
ing analogous to the species inhabiting at that time the 
fresh-waters of that region ; and Mr. Lea states that it was 
evident that the deposit waa caused by the drainage of the 
takfe The specimens were found to be eompletely bleached, 
aud ware generally in an unbroken state. • A lacustrine 
formation of so recent a nature,’ says Mr. Lea in continua¬ 
tion, ‘as thiB appears to be, is not, I believe, of frequent 
occurrence. It is the result however of one of those causes 
which are now in action; and another instance might be 
mentioned, in which the effect of this cause, though strik¬ 
ing, has not advanced to that period when it would make a 
finished deposit; 1 mean the small lake, or pond, in Sussex 
county, New Jersey, well known by the descriptive name of 
Milk Pond *. Hero countless myriads of bleached shells 
Of the families Lymneeana and Perietomiana, analogous to 
the aperies now inhabiting the adjacent waters, line and 
form the shores of the whole circumference of the lake, to 
the depth and breadth of many fathoms. Not having 
visited this interesting lake myself, 1 repeat what has been 
communicated tome by intelligent scientific friends who 
have examined it, and on whose report the most implicit 
reliance may be placed. Such is the quantity of bleached 
shells now remaining there, that thousands of tons of these 
mail species, in a state of perfect whiteness, could bs ob¬ 
tained if any useful purpose required the removal of them. 
For agricultural purposes this mass might prove of great 
utility. One friend, I remember, mentioned to me that he 
hid obtained a sharp pointed pole, which he inserted ten or 
twelve feet perpendicularly into the mass, on the shore, near 
Is theedgeof the water, without its having passed through it. 
As iktM ean be ascertSned, this mass seems to form the 
whole basin of the lake, and it may at some fature and 
perhaps Hot for distant period form a tufaeeous lacustrine 
sfNtt similar to that of Syracuse.’ 

LIMNO'RIA. [Isopod a, vol. xiii., p. 63.] In 1838 the 
Rev. F. W. Hope exhibited to a meeting of the Zoological 
Society a piece of deal perforated throughout by Limnort'a 
terebrane, in which many of these destructive crustaceans 
• plight StUl be detected; and he stated that the oaken piles 
. of the pier at tfouthend had been eased with deal, and then 
aonottnded with a sheathing of iron, to protect them from 
' foe Liimorim. Instead of producing the desired effect, 
foi plan appeared to have accelerated the destruction of the 
piles; for tine Limnoria made its way from beneath between 
foe ahaatfaiag and the pier, and very quickly destroyed the 
: font casing, as shewn by the piece exhibited. Mr. Hope 
expressed nis belief that wood could not by any means be 
fflectoaliy shielded from this animal if axpoeed to its attack; 
and that iron, protected from the decomposing action of rite 
water by eome varnish, although esquiring a much greater 
at (fret, would in foe end be found the leaet expen¬ 
sive of foe two. (See Author, jfifth*. New Phil. Journal, 
1834 and 1835.) 
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LIMOGES,a eity^i France, capitfc ofthe department of 
Haute (Upper) Vienne; situated on the right bank of the 
Vienne, 418 miles ih. a direct line S.8.W. of Paris, or 236 
miles by the road through Orleans and Chdtenuroux. Li¬ 
moges was the chief town of the Celtic tribe the Lemovices, 
to whom both the town ahd the province of Limousin owe, 
their names. It was called Augustoritnm by the Romans, { 
under whom It was a place of considerable importance, and f i 
became in the third century the seat of a bishopric. It was 
at the convergence of several Roman roads. There was 
an amphitheatre, said to have been built by foe emperor 
Trajan, of which there were sufficient remains in 1713 to 
admit of a plan being drawn; it was about 1800 feet in cir¬ 
cumference. It was entirely destroyed in 1714, in order to 
form the Place d’Orsay. There are now no Roman remains 
at Limoges in good preservation, except a subterraneous 
aqueduct, which conveys the water of a fountain in the 
upper part Of the town. In the fifth century Limoges came 
into the power of the Visigoths; and was successively pil¬ 
laged or destroyed by the Franks (twice; and Northmen. 

It was ceded to the English by the treaty of Bretiguy, end 
formed part of the great duchy or principality of Aquitaine 
under Edward the Black Prince. [Bordeaux.] The people 
of Limoges were persuaded by their bishop to revolt from 
Edward, one of whose last exploits (a.d. 1370) was tho 
capture of the town. Irritated by treachery, the Prince, 
Who was then wasting under the disease which ultimately 
brought him to his grave, put threo thousand of the inha¬ 
bitants, men, women, and children, to the sword; the 
bishop, who had been ordered for execution, was released 
by the intercession of the Pope. 

Limoges is built on a hill which commands a prospect oi 
the delightful valley of the Vienne. Tiie older part of the 
town consists of narrow and steep streets, with houses, from 
the first floor upwards, built or wood: the more modern 
part contains broad and straight streets, the handsome ‘Place 
a'Orsay,’ several excellent houses, new boulevards, and a 
number of public fountains. . Of the public edifices the 
principal are tho town-haUfti handsome modern building ; 
the cathedral, a fine Gothic edifice of the thirteenth century; 
end the episcopal palace. Tim population was, in 1831, 
23,804 for the town, or 27,070 for tho whole commune; in 
1836 it was 29,706 for the whole commune. The chief ma¬ 
nufactures are of broad-clolli, kerseymere, drugget, flannel 
and other woollen goods; cotton-yarn and calico; linen 
and hempen cloth; hosiery, both cotton and woollen; paper, 
leather, hats, glue, wax candles, and porcelain. There are 
dye-houses for wool and cotton, and several iron-works. 
The Vienne is not navigable here ; but tho position of tho 
town on one of the high roads from Paris to rerigueux ami 
Bordeaux and into Spain, and to Labors and Toulouse, is 
favourable to inland trade, of whicii it has a good share. 
There are roads to Poitiers, AngoulSme, and Clermont Fcr- 
rand. There is a great monthly market or fair fur cattle, 
and nine yearly fan s, two of which last eleven days each. 
There is an Exchange for the convenience of traders. 

Limoges is the seat of a Cour Royalo, or high court of jus¬ 
tice, and of an Anadf’tnie Universitaire; the circuit or juris¬ 
diction of both which comprehends the departments of 
Haute Vienne, Correze, and Creuse. There is a mint. It 
has a royal college or high school, and a diocesan seminary 
for the priesthood; a royal society of agriculture, sciences, 
and arts; a drawing-school, a school of commerce, and a 
museum of natural history and antiquities; three public 
libraries; a depository of objects of art and mechanical 
science, and a departmental nursery-ground. There are 
a mont-de-pietfi, several benevolent institutions, and a 
central house Of correction. 

The an-OttdisMtnent of Limoges comprehends 780 square 
miles: it had a population of 115,488 in 1831, and in 1836 
of 120,478. It is subdivided into ten cantons, two which 
are in and just about Limoges, and 78 communes. 

The. dioems of Limoges comprehends the,departments of 
Crouse and Haute Vienne ; the bishop is a suffragan of the 
archbishop of Bqutgos. 

LIMO'SA. [frcofcOfACiD*-] 
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